GREAT  AUK  OK  GAREFOWL  (ALCA  IMPENNIS). 

From  a Sketch  by  Mr..  J.  G.  Millais. 


THE  GREAT  AUK’S  EGG; 

" What  an  absurd  price  ! ” was  probably  the  exclamation  of 
some  who  read  in  the  daily  papers  that  Mr*.  Stevens,  the 
auctioneer,  of  King-street,  Covent-garden,  sold  last  Monday  a 
great  auk’s  egg  for  £225.  This  is  the  highest  price  ever  given 
for  a single  egg,  at  any  auction  in  England  ; aljnd,  as  an  open 

sale  is  perhaps  the  best  test  for  value,  the  fortunate  possessor 

of  a fair  specimen  of  an  auk’s,  or  garefowl’s,  egg  may  reason- 
ably consider  his  prize  as  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  Bank 
of  England  five-pound  notes. 

The  egg  of  which  we  give  an  Illustration  is  the  eleventh 
that  has  been  sold  by  Mr.  Stevens  ; and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  their  increase  in  value.  In  1853  two  eggs  belonging  to 
Mr.  Potts  were  sold  at  £30  and  £29  ; but  the  egg  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Mr.  Yarrell  fetched  only  £21  in  1856.  In 
1865  four  eggs,  the  property  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  were 
sold  at  an  average  of  a little  over  £30  ; and  four  years  later 
Mr.  Troughton's  egg  was  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Garvagh 
at  what  was  then  considered  the  enormous  price  of  £60.  In 
1880  Mr.  Small,  a naturalist,  at  Edinburgh,  purchased  at  an 
auction  for  thirty -two  shillings  a cabinet  which  contained  two 
great  auk’s  eggs  ; and  when  they  were  sold  by  Mr.  Stevens,  in 
the  same  year,  they  realised  £100  and  102  guineas,  although 
both  were  badly  damaged.  Last  December  one  of  the  eggs 
purchased  in  1865  was  sold  for  £168.  When  the  egg  which  has 
just  fetched  £225  passed  into  the  collection  of  its  late  owner, 
in  1851,  it  was  obtained  for  £18. 

There  are  only  sixty-seven  recorded  specimens  of  this  egg, 
and  of  these  Great  Britain  holds  the  largest  share.  Eight  of 
our  museums  possess  twelve  eggs,  and  thirty-two  are  in  thirteen 
private  collections  ; whilst  of  the  remaining  twenty-three 
eggs,  fourteen  are  in  museums  and  nine  in  private  hands.  Of 
course,  other  eggs  may  exist,  unknown  to  collectors  ; so 
recently  as  1884,  a clergyman  in  Dorsetshire  recognised  an  egg 
at  a house  at  which  he  was  visiting,  the  owner  being  quite 
unaware  of  its  value  ; as  the  smaller  end  had  been  broken  off 
very  probably  the  egg  bad  been  sucked  by  the  finder  ; so 
plentiful  was  this  bird  some  250  years  ago,  that  vessels  fishing 
on  the  Newfoundland  coast  were  victualled  with  garefowls, 
and  as  the  crews  could  secure  them,  when  found  on  land,  by 
the  simple  process  of  placing  a plank  from  the  shore  to  the 
boat,  up  which  the  birds  could  be  driven,  they  were  not  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  supply.  This  wholesale  slaughter 
naturally  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  a bird  which  had  no 
power  of  flight.  It  survived  in  Europe  but  a few  years  its 
extermination  in  America,  and  the  last  two  specimens  of 
which  we  have  trustworthy  evidence  were  killed  in  Iceland  in 
1844.  At  the  present  time  nearly  eighty  skins  are  known  to 
exist,  twenty-two  of  which  are  in  this  country.  The  total 
length  of  the  bird  is  about  thirty  inches,  and  the  colour  black 
and  white. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  if  another  egg  comes  into  the 
market,  some  patriotic  Englishman  will  purchase  and  present 
it  to  the  national  collection  ? The  two  wretched  specimens  at 
the  National  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  grandest  ornithological  collection  in  the  w'orld. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Natural  Sciences  embrace  such  a multiplicity  of  objects,  that  an  Alphabetical  List 
of  the  mere  names  would  alone  fill  a volume  of  the  same  size  as  the  present.  My 
design,  therefore,  in  compiling  this  Dictionary  has  been  to  give  a succinct  account  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms, 
with  an  explanation  of  various  terms  used  by  authors  in  treating  of  them.  It  is 
intended,  in  fact,  to  serve  as  a familiar  work  of  reference  to  Natural  History,  and  to 
appear  in  as  condensed  a form  as  could  be  done,  consistently  with  the  object  I have 
always  had  in  view  of  combining  science  and  instruction  with  agreeable  reading  and 
amusement.  All  authors  of  works  like  the  present,  will,  I think,  agree  that  the  labour 
of  selecting  and  condensing  is  infinitely  greater  than  amplifying  and  enlarging. 

In  some  things  this  work  differs  from  most  of  its  predecessors  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  constructed. 

First,  I have  in  the  body  of  the  work  adopted  only  the  scientific  names  for  the 
objects  mentioned,  and  have  thrown  the  familiar  and  common  English  names  into  an 
Index  at  the  end.  Thus,  for  instance,  a reader  wishing  to  obtain  some  information 
about  the  Dog  or  the  Horse  will  have  to  apply  to  the  English  Index  for  these  words, 
where  he  will  find  he  is  referred  to  the  articles  Canidce  and  Equidce  for  the  information 
required.  In  the  same  Index  he  will  find  an  explanation  of  various  English  terms  used 
in  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Secondly , I have  introduced  to  some  extent  the  subject  of  Teratology,  or  the  study 
of  the  abnormal  forms  of  animals,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  monsters.  A know- 
ledge of  these  deviations  from  nature  is  of  great  use  in  the  study  of  Zoology.  In  the 
present  edition,  I have  confined  myself  to  this  subject  in  reference  to  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  as  the  application  of  it  to  Botany  would  have  caused  a considerable  increase 
to  the  size  of  this  volume,  which  has  already  exceeded  the  space  originally  allowed  me. 

Thirdly , A Map  has  been  introduced,  showing  the  distribution  of  animals  over  the 
globe.  Being  rather  on  a small  scale,  only  the  more  important  animals  are  pointed  out, 
as  a multitude  of  names  introduced  would  only  render  the  Map  difficult  to  be  read  with 
ease  and  distinctness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  deemed  by  the  readers  of  this 
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Dictionary  an  important  feature  of  the  work,  and  may  be  considered  as  only  a com- 
mencement of  a series  of  similar  charts. 

Prefixed  is  a tabular  view  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Animal  and  Y egetable 
Kingdoms.  The  limited  space  necessarily  allowed  for  this  purpose,  compels  me  to  give 
merely  a very  brief  outline  of  such  an  arrangement. 

The  Illustrations  introduced  in  the  body  of  the  volume,  are  either  original  engrav- 
ings made  expressly  for  this  work,  or  are  such  as  have  been  placed  at  the  author’s 
disposal  by  the  Publishers.  The  names  of  Harvey,  and  Dalziell  Brothers,  are 
guarantees  for  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  such  as  have  been  done  by  them  ; whilst 
many  of  the  others,  executed  by  the  Misses  Sheldrick  and  Dunlop,  have  been  taken 
from  original  sources,  and  engraved  with  care  and  fidelity. 

Though  the  authorities  for  the  statements  made  are  seldom  given  in  the  various 
articles  of  which  this  Dictionary  is  composed,  yet  the  information  may  be  relied  upon  as 
having  been  in  all  cases  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

W.  BAIRD. 


Bayswater,  January  1858. 
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TABULAR  VIEW 


OF  THE 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  KINGDOMS. 


KINGDOM  A1VIIMHXIA— Animals. 
Sub-Kingdom  I. — Vertebrate. — Vertebrated  Animals. 

CLASS  I. — MAMMALIA — Mammals  or  Quadrupeds.  (Dr.  Gray’s  Arrangement.) 

Order  I. — Primates 

Family  1.  Hominidae — Man. 

— 2.  Simiidge — Monkeys  of  the  Old  World. 

— 3.  Cebidae — Monkeys  of  the  New  World. 

— 4.  Lemuridae — Lemurs. 

— 5.  Galeopithecidae — Flying  Lemurs  or  Oolugos. 

— 6.  Yespertilionidae — Bats. 

Order  II — Fer^e — Rapacious  Beasts. 

Family  1.  Feldiae — Cat  Family. 

— 2.  Ursidae — Bears. 

— 3.  Talpidae — Moles. 

— 4.  Macropidae — Kangaroos. 

— 5.  Phocidae — Seals. 

Order  III. — Cete — Whales. 

Family  1.  Balaenidae — True  Whales. 

— 2.  Delphinidae — Dolphins. 

— 3.  Manatidae — Manatees. 

— 4.  Halichoridas — Dugongs. 

— 6.  Rytinidae — Stellerines. 

Order  IY Glires — Rodent  Animals. 

Family  1.  Muridae — Mice. 

— 2.  Hystricidae — Porcupines. 

— 3.  Leporidae — Hares. 

— 4.  Jerboidae — Jerboas. 

— 5.  Aspalacidae — Mole-Rats. 

Order  Y — Ungulata — Hoofed  Beasts. 

Family  1.  Bovidae — Ruminant  Animals. 

— 2.  Equidae — Horses. 

— 3.  Elephantidas — Elephants. 

— 4.  Dasypidae — Armadillos. 

— 5.  Bradypidae — Sloths. 
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CLASS  II.  — AYES — Birds.  (Mr.  G.  R.  Gray’s  Arrangement.) 

Order  I. — Accipitres — Rapacious  Birds. 

A.  — Accipitres  Biurni. 

Family  1.  Gypaetidae — Lammergeyer,  <$c. 

— 2.  Vulturidae — Vultures. 

— 3.  Falconidae — Falcons. 

— 4.  Serpenteriidae — Secretary  Birds. 

B.  — Accipitres  Nocturni. 

Family  1.  Strigidae — Owls. 

Order  II. — Passeres— Perching  Birds. 

A.  — Fissirostres. 

Family  1.  Caprimulgidae — Goat-Suckers. 

— 2.  Hirundinidae  —Swallows. 

— 3.  Coraciidae — Rollers. 

— 4.  Trogonidae — Trogons. 

— 5.  Alcedinidae — King-jishers. 

— 6.  Meropidae—  Bee-eaters. 

B.  — Tenuirostres. 

Family  1.  Upupidae — Hoopoes. 

— 2.  Promeropidae — Sun-birds. 

— 3.  Trochilidae — Humming  Birds. 

— 4.  Meliphagidae — Honey-eaters. 

— 5.  Certhiidae — Creepers. 

C.  — Bentirostres. 

Family  1.  Luscinidae — Warblers. 

— 2.  Turdidae — Thrushes. 

— 3.  Muscicapidae — Fly-catchers. 

— 4.  Ampelidae — Chatterers. 

— 5.  Laniidae — Butcher  Birds. 

B. — Conirostres. 

Family  1.  Corvidae — Crows. 

— 2.  Paradisiidae — Birds  of  Paradise. 

— 3.  Sturnidae — Starlings. 

— 4.  Fringillidae — Finches. 

— 5.  Musophagidae — Plantain-eaters. 

— 6.  Buceridae — Hornbills. 

Order  III — Scansores — Climbers. 

Family  1.  Ramphastidae — Toucans. 

— 2.  Psittacidae — Parrots. 

— 3.  Picidae — Woodpeckers.  , 

— 4.  Cuculidae — Cuckoos. 

Order  IY — Columb^e — Pigeons. 

Family  1.  Columbidae — Boves  and  Pigeons. 

Order  Y. — Galling — Gallinaceous  ox  Game  Birds. 
Family  X.  Pteroclidae — 

— 2.  Cracidae — Curassows. 

— 3.  Megapodidae — Mound  Birds. 

— 4.  Phasianidae — Pheasants. 

— 5.  Tetraonidae — Grouse. 

— 6.  Chionididae — Sheathbills. 

— 7.  Tinamidae — Tinamous. 

Order  VI. — Struthiones — Struthious  Birds. 

F amity  1.  Strutbionidae — Ostriches. 

— 2.  Apterygidae — Ki-wis. 
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Order  VII. — Grall^e — Waders. 

Family  1.  Otididse — Bustards. 

— 2.  Charadriidse — Plovers. 

— 3.  Gruidae — Cranes. 

— 4.  Ardeidae — Herons. 

— 5.  Scolopacidae — Snipes. 

— 6.  Palamadeidae — Screamers. 

— 7.  Eallidae — Rails. 

Order  VIII. — Anseres — Aquatic  Birds. 

Family  1.  Anatidae — Ducks. 

— 2.  Colymbidae — Divers. 

— 3.  Alcidae — Auks. 

— 4.  Procellariidae — Petrels. 

— 5.  Lavidae — Gulls. 

— 6.  Pelecanidas — Pelicans. 

CLASS  III. — REPTILIA — Reptiles.  (Dr.  Gray’s  Arrangement.) 

A.  — Squamata — Scaly  Reptiles. 

Order  I. — Saura — Lizards. 

Sub-Order  I. — Leptogloss Slender-tongued  Lizards. 

A.  — Cyclosaura. 

Contains  10  Families. 

B.  — Geissosaura. 

Contains  10  Families 

Sub-Order  II. — Pachyglossze — Thick-tongued  Lizards. 

A.  — Nyctisaura. 

Contains  1 Family. 

B.  — Strobilosaura. 

Contains  2 Families. 

C.  — Dendrosaura. 

Contains  1 Family. 

Order  II. — Ophidia—  Snakes. 

Sub-Order  I. — Viperina — Rattlesnakes  and  Vipers. 
Contains  3 Families. 

Sub-Order  II. — Colubrina — Water  Snakes  and  Boas. 
Contains  2 Families. 

B.  — C ataphracta — Shielded  Reptiles. 

Order  I. — Chelonia — Turtles  and  Tortoises. 

Contains  5 Families. 

Order  II. — Emydosauri — Crocodiles  and  Alligators. 

Contains  3 Families. 

Order  III. — Ampbisbcenia — Amphisbcenians. 

Contains  4 Families. 

CLASS  IV — AMPHIBIA — Amphibious  Animals. 

Order  I. — Batrachia — Batrachians. 

A.  — Anoura  or  Salientia — Tail-less  Batrachians. 

Contains  4 Families. 

B.  — Gradientia  or  Urodela — Tailed  Batrachians. 

Contains  3 Families. 

Order  II. — Pseudosauria — Gill-less  Amphibians. 

Contains  2 Families. 

Order  III. — Pseudophibia — Anguiform  Amphibians. 

Contains  1 Family. 
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Order  IV. — Pseudoichthyas — Lepidosirens. 

Contains  1 Family. 

Order  V. — Meantia — Sirens. 

Contains  2 Families. 

CLASS  Y. — PISCES — Fishes.  (Sir  J.  Richardson's  Arrangement.) 

Order  I — Dermopteri — Suctorial  Fishes. 

Contains  5 Families. 

Order  II. — Malacopterygii — Soft-finned  Fishes. 

A.  — Apodes  Anguiformes — Serpentiform  Apodals. 

Contains  5 Families. 

B.  — Apodes  Anthropterygii. 

Contains  1 Family. 

C.  — Abdominales — Abdominal  Soft-finned  Fishes. 

Contains  19  Families. 

Order  III. — Pbaryngognathi — Pharyngeal  Fishes. 

A.  — Malacopterygii — Soft-finned  Pharyngeals. 

Contains  1 Family. 

B.  — Acanthopterygii — Spiny-finned  Pharyngeals. 

Contains  4 Families. 

Order  IY. — Anacanthini — Spineless  Fishes. 

A.  — Apodes — Apodal  Spineless  Fishes. 

Contains  1 Family. 

B.  — Thoracici — Thoracic  Spineless  Fishes. 

Contains  4 Families. 

Order  Y. — Acanthopteri— Spiny  Fishes. 

Contains  24  Families. 

Order  VI. — Plectognathi — Soldered-Jaw  Fishes. 

Contains  3 Families. 

Order  VII. — Lophobranchii — Tufted-gill  Fishes. 

Contains  3 Families. 

Order  YIII. — Ganoidei — Ganoid  Fishes. 

Contains  4 Families. 

Order  IX — Protopteri — Amphibian  Fishes* 

Contains  1 Family. 

Order  X. — Holocephali— False  Sharlcs. 

Contains  1 Family. 

Order  XI. — Plagiostomi — Wide-mouthed  Fishes. 

A .  — Squali — Sharks. 

Contains  12  Families. 

B.  — Raise — Rays. 

Contains  7 Families. 


Sub-Kingdom  Iff.— Mollusc  a — Molluscous  Animals 
CLASS  I. — GASTEROPODA — Gasteropods  or  Univalves. 

A.  — Ctenobranchiata. 

Contains  most  of  the  Marine  Univalve- shelled  Mollusca. 

B.  — Heterobranchiata. 

Contains  the  Nudibranehiate  Mollusca  and  most  of  the  land  and  fresh  water  Snails. 


Equivalent  to  part  of  the  Order  Pseudoichthyas  of  Gray,  in  the  Class  Reptilia. 
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CLASS  II. — CONCHIFERA — Bivalve-shelled  Mollusca. 

A .  — Dimyaria — Bimuscular  Bivalves. 

Contains  the  greater  number  of  the  Bivalve-shelled  Mollusca. 

B.  — Monomyaria — Unimuscular  Bivalves. 

Contains  the  Scallops  and  Oysters,  &c. 

CLASS  III. — BRACHIOPODA — Lamp  Shells. 

Contains  the  Terebratulse,  &c. 

CLASS  IV. — PTEROPODA — Pteropods. 

Contains  the  Glass-chariot  Shells,  Clio,  &c. 

CLASS  V. — CEPHALOPODA — Cuttle-jish. 

A.  — Dibranchiata. 

Contains  the  Octopods,  as  the  Argonauts,  &c.,  and  the  Decapods,  as  the  true  Cuttle-fishes, 
Squids,  &c. 

B.  — Tetrabranchiata. 

Contains  the  Nautili,  Ammonites,  &c. 

CLASS  VI. — TUNICATA — The  Tunicaries. 

Contains  the  Ascidians,  Salpse,  &c. 


Sub-Kingdom  III. — Aniiulosa  or  Articulata — Annulose  or  Articulated  Animals. 

CLASS  I. — INSECTA — Insects.  (Mr.  Westwood’s  Arrangement.) 

Order  I. — Coleoptera — Beetles. 

A.  — Pentamera — (all  the  tarsi  five-jointed.) 

Contains  44  Families. 

B.  — Heteromera — (four  anterior  tarsi  five-jointed,  two  posterior  four-jointed.) 

Contains  15  Families. 

C.  — Pseudotetramera — (all  the  tarsi  five-jointed,  but  the  fourth  exceedingly  small.) 

Contains  11  Families. 

I). — Pseudotrimera — (the  tarsi  four-jointed,  the  third  exceedingly  small.) 

Contains  8 Families. 

Order  II. — Euplexoptera — Earwigs. 

Contains  1 Family. 

Order  III. — Orthoptera — Orthopterous  Insects. 

Contains  6 Families. 

Order  IV. — Thysanoptera — Thrips  Insects. 

Contains  1 Family. 

Order  V. — Neuroptera — Neuropterous  Insects. 

Contains  11  Families. 

Order  VI. — Trichoptera—  Caddice-jlies. 

Contains  1 Family. 

Order  VII. — Hymenoptera — Hymenopterous  Insects. 

Contains  19  Families. 

Order  VIII. — Strepsiptera — Bee  Parasites. 

Contains  1 Family. 

Order  IX. — Lepidoptera — Butterflies  and  Moths. 

A.  — Rhopalocera — Butterflies. 

Contains  6 Families. 

B.  — Heterocera — Moths. 

Contains  15  Families. 
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Order  X Homoptera — Homopterous  Insects. 

A.  — Trimera — (tarsi  tliree-jointed,  &c.) 

Contains  3 Families. 

B.  — Dimera — (tarsi  two-jointed.) 

Contains  3 Families. 

C. - — Monomera — (tarsi  one-jointed.) 

Contains  1 Family. 

Order  XI. — Heteroptera  (=Hemiptera) — Hemipterous  Insects,  or 
A. — Hydrochorisa — Water  Bugs. 

Contains  2 Families. 

B Aurocorisa — Land  Bugs. 

Contains  10  Families. 

Order  XII. — Aphaniptera — Fleas. 

Contains  1 Family. 

Order  XIII. — Diptera — Two-winged  Insects. 

A.  — Nemocera. 

Contains  2 Families. 

B.  — Brachocera. 

Contains  20  Families. 

C.  — Pupipara. 

Contains  2 Families. 

Order  XIV. — Anoplura — Parasites. 

— XV. — Thysanura — Fringe-tails. 

CLASS  II ARACHNIDA — Spiders. 

Order  I. — Pycnogonid^e— Sea  Spiders. 

— II. — Tardigrada — Water  Bears. 

— III. — Acarid^e — Mites. 

— IV. — Phalangid^e — Shepherd  Spiders. 

— V. — Pseudoscorpiondxe — Chelifers,  or  Booh  Scorpions. 

VI. SOLPHUGIDAS. 

— VII. — Pedifalpi — Scorpions. 

— VIII — Araneid^e — True  Spiders. 

CLASS  III. — MYRIAPOD  A — Myriapods 

A.  — Chilopoda — Centipedes , $c. 

B.  — Chilognatha — Millipedes. 

CLASS  IV. — CRUSTACEA — Crustaceans.  (M.  Edwards’s  Arrangement.) 
(Malacostraca.) 

A.  — Podopth alma — Stalh-eyed  Crustaceans. 

Order  I. — Decapoda—  Crabs,  Lobsters , #c. 

— II Stomapoda — Glassy  and  Mantis  Shrimps. 

B.  — Edrioptha  lma — Sessile-eyed  Crustacea. 

Order  III Amphipoda — Gammari,  Screws , $c. 

— IV. — Isopoda — Hog-lice,  Slaters , <fc. 

— V. — L^emodipoda — Spectre  Shrimp  and  Whale-louse. 

C.  — Trilobites — Fossil. 

(Entomostraca.) 

JD — Branchiopoda. 

Order  VI. — Phyllopoda. 

— VII — Cladocera. 

E. — Lophyropoda. 

Order  VIII — Ostracoda. 

— IX. — Copepoda. 
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F.  — P^ECILOPODA 

Order  X.— Siphonostoma 
— XI. — Lerneid^e 
— XII — Pycnogonidac 
(Xyphosuria.) 

Order  XIII.- — Xyphosura 
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CLASS  YI. — ANNELIDA  or  AXNULATA 

(SlEBOLD.) 

Order  I— Apoda — Body  without  Bristles. 

A.  — Memertini — Body  without  a Sucker. 

B.  — Hirudinei — Body  provided  with  a Sucker. 

Order  II. — Ctletopoda — Body  provided  with  Bristles. 

C.  — Lumbricini — Earth  Worms,  <fc. 

I). — Capitibranchiati — Animals  mostly  enclosed  in  a tube. 
E. — Dorsibranchiati — Nereids,  Lob-worms,  $c. 
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CLASS  VII. — ROTATORIA — Rotifers 
CLASS  YU!. — TURBELLARIA — Planarias. 


CLASS  IX. — ENTOZOA — Intestinal  Worms. 

Order  I. — Nematoidea — Round  Worms. 

— II. — Acanthotheca 
— III. — Trematoda — Flukes,  $c. 

— IV. — Acanthocephali 
— V. — Cestoidea — Cestoid  and  Encysted  Worms. 

CLASS  X. — ECHIXODERMATA — Echinoderms. 

Order  I — Crinoidea 
— II. — Asteroidea — Star-fishes. 

— III. — Echinoidea — Sea  Urchins. 

— I V. — Holothu  rioidea — Holothunans. 

— V. — Sipunculoidea — Sipunculi. 

CLASS  XI. — ACALEPELE — Acalephs. 

Order  I. — Siphonophora — JDiphyids,  Portuguese  men  of -war,  $c. 
— II. — Discophora — Medusce,  tfc. 

— III. — Ctenophora — Beroes , $c. 

CLASS  XII.— ZOOPHYTA  or  POLYPI — Zoophytes. 

Order  I Anthozoa — Radiated  Zoophytes. 

— II. — Bryozoa — Molluscan  Zoophytes. 

CLASS  XIIlT— PROTOZOA 

Ora)ert-I. — Infusoria — Infusory  Animalcules. 

■ — II. — PmzoPODA — Foraminifers,  c fc. 

^JV.^LSPONGIA  — Sponges. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 


KINGDOM  VEGETABITJA  —The  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

(Balfour’s  Arrangement.) 

Section  I. — Phanerogamia — Vascular  Flowering  Plants : 

CLASS  I. — DIGOTYLEDONES  or  EXOGENiE— Dicotyledonous  or  Exogenous  Plants. 

Sub-Class  I. — Thalamiflorve — Plants  whose  flowers  have  five  petals  inserted  upon  the  receptacle 

on  the  same  level  as  the  ovary. 

Contains  60  natural  Families. 

Sub-Class  II. — Calyciflor^fc — Plants  whose  flowers  are  inserted  upon  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 
Contains  39  natural  Families. 

Sub-Class  III. — Corolliflor^e — Plants  whose  flowers  have  the  petals  united , and  are  inserted 

upon  the  receptacle  on  a level  with  the  ovary. 

Contains  143  natural  Families. 

Sub-Class  IV. — Monochlamydba^ — Plants  in  which  the  corolla  is  wanting. 

A.  — Angiospermse — Plants  which  have  their  seeds  enclosed  in  a vessel  or  pericarp. 

Contains  36  natural  Families. 

B.  — Gymnospermse — Plants  which  have  the  seeds  naked , or  not  contained  in  a pericarp. 

Contains  only  2 natural  Families. 

CLASS  II. — MONOCOTYLEDONES  or  END 0 GENAS — Monocotyledonous  or  Endogenous  Plants. 

Sub-Class  I. — Dictyogenae — Endogenous  Plants  with  netted  or  reticulated  leaves. 

Contains  3 natural  Families. 

Sub-Class  II — Petaloidei — Plants  with  coloured  sepals  or  calyx. 

Contains  25  natural  Families. 

Sub-Class  III — Glumace.® — Plants  whose  flowers  are  enclosed  within  sterile  bracts  or  glumes. 
Contains  2 Families. 


Section  II. — Cryptogamia — Cryptogamous  Plants. 

CLASS  III. — ACOTYLEDONES — Acotyledonous  Plants. 

Sub-Class  I. — Acrogenje  or  Cormogenae — Plants  which  increase  only  by  the  summit. 
Contains  6 natural  Families. 

Sub-Class  II. — Thallogen^e  or  Cellulares — Plants  bearing  a thallus  or  frond. 
Contains  3 natural  Families. 
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Abdomen  (abdo,  I hide). — A portion  of  the 
body  of  an  animal,  which  is  generally  described 
as  a cavity  containing  the  organs  of  digestion 
and  secretion,  &c.  In  man  and  other  mammalia 
it  is  separated,  above,  from  the  chest  or  thorax 
by  a strong  muscle  called  the  diaphragm,  is 
bounded  below  by  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  or 
basin,  and  behind  by  the  spine.  In  insects  and 
Crustacea,  the  term  is  used  to  designate  the  whole 
portion  of  the  body  behind  the  corselet  or  thorax, 
to  which  it  is  either  intimately  joined,  or  is  united 
by  a thread  more  or  less  long  and  narrow ; and 
includes  the  hack  as  well  as  the  belly.  It  gen- 
erally contains  a portion  at  least  of  the  intestines 
and  organs  of  generation,  and  affords  in  many 
instances  good  specific  characters.  In  insects  it 
is  covered  by  the  wings  and  wing  cases  ( elytra ), 
and  consists  of  a number  of  segments  or  rings, 
upon  the  sides  of  which  are  found  small  openings 
called  stigmata , by  which  the  animals  breathe. 
There  are  no  locomotive  organs  attached  to  those 
segments. 

Abdominalcs. — A division  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  order  Malacopterygii , or  soft  fins ; which 
are  characterized  by  their  having  the  ventral 
( abdominal ) fins  situated  behind  the  pectorals. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fresh  water  fishes  are 
contained  in  this  division,  such  as  the  carps 
(Cyprinid^e),  the  pikes  (Esocid^e),  silures 
(SiLURiDiR),  and  the  salmons  (Sai.monld^e)  ; 
the  herrings  (Clupeid^e)  also  belong  to  it. 
hee  these  words.  The  importance  in  a commer- 
cial point  of  view,  of  many  of  these  fishes,  is  very 
great. 

Aberdevine,  the  SisMn. — A well-  known  sing- 
ing bird.  See  Fringillid^e. 

Abies,  the  Fir. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Conlferce.  It 
differs  from  the  genus  Pinus,  in  the  scales  of  the 
cone  being  smooth  and  attenuated,  and  the  leaves 
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being  either  fascicled  or  solitary.  All  the  species 
are  trees  of  various  sizes,  usually  with  a straight, 
conical,  undivided  trunk,  from  which  proceed 
spreading,  horizontal,  or  drooping  branches  ar- 
ranged in  a pyramidal  form.  Most  of  them  are 
interesting  from  the  excellence  of  their  wood, 
their  products,  and  their  ornamental  character. 
The  silver  fir,  A.  picea  (==Picea  pectinatd ),  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  the  middle  or  south  of 
Europe,  often  growing  to  the  height  of  from  130 
to  150  feet.  The  leaves  have  the  points  turned 
up  to  the  sky,  and  are  mealy  underneath ; and 
the  cones  are  long,  erect,  and  stalkless.  The 
wood  is  soft,  and  the  tree  yields  Burgundy  pitch 
and  Strasburg  turpentine.  The  spruce  fir,  A.  ex~ 
celsa , is  a native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  forming  in  some  countries,  as 
Norway,  the  principal  timber.  It  is  a beautiful 
tree  when  growing  separated  from  others,  with  its 
long  drooping  branches  touching  the  very  ground, 
and  its  tall  stem  rising  in  a regular  pyramid  to 
the  height  of  150  feet.  In  commerce,  the  wood 
is  known  under  the  name  of  white  or  Christiania 
deal.  The  larch,  A.  larix  (=Larix  europcea ),  is 
a native  of  the  mountains  of  the  middle  of  Europe, 
Russia,  and  Siberia,  in  which  latter  country  it 
forms  vast  forests.  It  grows  very  erect,  with 
graceful  drooping  branches,  and  assumes  a re- 
gular pyramidal  form.  It  is  of  very  rapid  growth, 
and  supplies  excellent  timber.  The  bark  is  use- 
ful to  tanners.  The  substance  called  Venice 
turpentine  is  obtained  abundantly  from  the  tree 
when  the  trunk  is  wounded ; and  a sort  of  manna, 
called  Brianqon  manna,  exudes  from  the  leaves 
in  the  form  of  a white  flocculent  substance,  which 
concretes  into  small  lumps.  The  cedar  of  Le- 
banon, A.  cedrus  (=  Cedrus  Libani ),  is  a native  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus; 
and  though  not  a tall  tree,  is  stately  and  mag- 
nificent from  its  huge  and  spreading  arms,  each 
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of  which  is  almost  a tree  of  itself.  The  “ Cedars 
of  Lebanon  ” are  now  few  in  number  on  that  moun- 
tain ; the  largest  of  them  is  upwards  of  thirty-two 


The  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 


feet  in  circumference.  They  are  still  held  in  great 
veneration,  however,  and  a holiday  is  set  apart  for 
the  “ Feast  of  Cedars.”  Cedar  wood  is  said  to  be 
very  indestructible.  An  instance  of  this  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Layard.  In  the  ruins  of  Nimroud, 
the  Arabs  had  dug  out  a beam  of  cedar  wood, 
and  had  made  a fire  of  it  to  warm  themselves. 
Though  on  a distant  part  of  the  mound,  he  smelt 
the  sweet  scent  of  the  wood,  which,  felled  3,000 
years  before,  had  still  retained  its  original  fra- 
grance. The  sacred  Indian  fir,  A.  Deodara 
(=  Cedrus  Deodara ),  a native  of  the  mountains 
of  Thibet  and  Nepaul,  at  a height  of  10,000  or 
12,000  feet,  resembles  in  general  appearance  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  grows  to  a considerable 
size.  The  Indians  call  it  the  Devadara  or  God 
Tree , and  hold  it  in  veneration.  The  wood  is 
very  durable,  spars  having  been  taken  uninjured 
out  of  Indian  temples,  known  to  have  been  erected 
from  200  to  400  years.  It  is  so  resinous,  too, 
that  laths  made  of  it  are  used  as  candles.  It  is 
now  being  extensively  and  successfully  cultivated 
in  England.  Many  other  species  of  the  genus 
Abies  occur,  especially  in  North  America,  some 
of  them  both  useful  and  ornamental.  A.  bal- 
samea , the  Balm  of  Gilead  fir,  is  a native  of  the 
coldest  parts  of  North  America.  It  is  a small, 
slender  tree  about  forty  feet  high,  and  its  bark 
contains  numerous  small  cysts  from  which  a 
clear,  transparent,  greenish-yellow  turpentine 
flows,  known  by  the  name  of  Canadian  Balsam. 
A.  nigra , the  black  spruce  fir,  is  another  tree 
indigenous  to  the  most  inclement  portions  of  North 
America,  especially  in  swampy  situations.  It  is 
a finer  tree  than  the  last,  reaching  to  a height 
of  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet,  with  a diameter 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches,  the  trunk 
diminishing  with  perfect  regularity  from  the 
base  upwards,  and  terminating  in  a head  of  a 
regular  pyramidal  form,  the  branches  spreading 
horizontally.  The  wood  is  not  of  very  great 
value,  but  it  is  from  the  young  branches  of  this 
tree  that  the  essence  of  spruce  is  obtained,  so  well 
known  as  an  antiscorbutic  in  long  voyages.  A. 
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Douglasii , the  Douglas  fir,  a native  of  the  forests 
of  N.  W.  America,  is  a noble  tree,  growing 
upwards  of  180  feet  high  The  wood  is  good, 
being  heavy,  firm,  and  not  liable  to  warp.  It  is 
now  being  successfully  cultivated  in  this  country, 
appears  to  suit  the  climate  well,  and  promises  to 
prove  as  valuable  as  the  larch  itself. 

Ablepharus  (ajSXsi pages,  without  eyelids). — 
A genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  family  ticin- 
cidce.  The  species  are  harmless  little  creatures, 
living  much  in  the  same  manner  as  our  lizards. 
The  chief  thing  remarkable  about  them  is,  the 
wide  range  of  habitat  which  two  species  enjoy. 
One,  A.  Kitaibel , is  found  in  Hungary,  in  the 
Morea,  and  New  Holland.  The  other,  A.  Peronii, 
occurs  in  the  Morea,  New  Holland,  the  Isle  of 
France,  Java,  and  throughout  almost  the  whole 
of  Oceania. 

Abramis,  the  Bream. — See  Cyprinille. 

Abroma  (a,  priv. ; figwju.cc,  food). — A genus 
of  plants.  See  B yttxeri ace^e. 

Abrus  ( afigos , soft). — A genus  of  papilionace- 
ous plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce. 
There  is  but  one  species,  A.  precatorius , a 
native  of  India,  but  found  also  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  Africa,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a 
delicate  twining  shrub,  with  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves.  The  leaflets  have  a strong  taste  of 
liquorice,  and  the  plant  is  called  in  the  West 
Indies,  “Jamaica  wild  liquorice.”  The  legume 
is  oblong,  compressed,  and  contains  from  four  to 
six  seeds,  which  vary  in  colour.  In  the  common 
variety  they  are  about,  the  size  of  a small  pea, 
and  are  bright  red,  with  a jet  black  spot.  These 
are  in  great  request  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
countries  where  they  grow  as  ornaments ; and  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  are  much  used  as  beads 
for  rosaries — whence  the  specific  name. 

Abuta. — A genus  of  climbing  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Menispermaceoe.  Two  species, 
A.  rufescens , and  A.  candicans , are  natives  of 
Guiana,  and  are  used  there  medicinally  under 
the  name  of  Red  and  White  Pareira-Brava. 

Abutilon  (ufivTiXov,  mulberry).  — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Malvacece.  The  species  are  numerous, 
handsome,  and  resemble  the  mulberry.  One, 
A.  esculentum , is  called  in  Brazil,  Bencao  de 
Dios,  and  its  large  purple  flowers  are  dressed 
and  eaten  with  their  food  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Acacia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce.  The 
species  are  numerous,  amounting  to  about  300, 
all  of  them  shrubs  or  trees,  inhabiting  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  both  Old  and  New  World,  and 
abundant  over  the  whole  of  Australia.  They 
vary  much  in  the  structure  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers.  Some  have  true  leaves,  which  are  pin- 
nated in  various  degrees.  Of  these  about  200 
species  are  known,  amongst  which  the  catechu 
tree,  A.  catechu , may  be  mentioned ; a tree  with 
a tolerably  high  and  stout  stem,  growing  in 
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mountainous  places  in  the  East  Indies,  and  yield- 
ing, by  decoction  from  its  unripe  pods  and  inner 
wood,  one  of  the  kinds  of  catechu  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a powerful  astringent,  and  which,  from 
its  containing  much  tannin,  is  used  for  tanning. 
The  gum  arabic  tree,  A . arabica , is  another  species 
of  this  division ; a tree  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  of  rather  inelegant  appearance,  and  grow- 
ing in  the  East  Indies,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia. 
The  bark  when  wounded  gives  out  a sap  which 
hardens  upon  exposure  to  the  air  into  transparent 
lumps,  and  is  known  in  commerce  as  Gum  Arabic. 
A tree  called  the  Mezquite  tree,  and  said  to  be  a 
kind  of  Acacia,  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the 
north  of  Texas,  towards  Arkansas,  and  in  the 
state  of  New  Mexico,  from  which  gum  has  been 
procured  equal  to  that  imported  from  the  East. 
It  exudes  spontaneously  in  a semi-fluid  state  from 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  soon  becom- 
ing hard,  and  it  may  be  collected  in  inexhaustible 
quantities.  The  wattle  of  Australia,  A.  discolor , 
belongs  here  also,  the  bark  of  which  is  very  as- 
tringent, and  an  extract  from  it  is  brought  to 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  tanning.  Other 
species  of  acacia  have  the  leaves  pinnate  only 
when  young,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  petiole 
or  leaf-stalk  being  developed  into  the  form  of 
what  is  called  a phyllodium  when  they  are  old.  Of 
these  about  100  species  are  known,  most  of  them 
natives  of  Australia.  Many  are  ornamental 
shrubs,  hut  are  not  useful  in  commerce.  The 
flowers  of  a species  of  acacia  are  used  by  the 
Chinese  in  making  that  yellow  which  we  see 
bears  washing  so  well,  in  their  silks  and  stuffs, 
and  which  appears  with  so  much  elegance  in  their 
paintings  on  paper.  The  flowers,  before  they  are 
fully  open,  are  exposed  to  a gentle  heat  over  a 
fire  for  some  time ; they  are  then  boiled  with  a 
little  water  till  it  becomes  thick  and  yellow.  To 
this  liquor,  coarsely  strained,  some  alum  and 
finely  powdered  oyster  sheTs  are  added,  and  all 
wrell  mixed  together. 

Acalephae  a nettle).  Sea  Nettles. 

— A class  of  marine  invertebrate  animals,  of 
which  the  medusae  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The 
body  of  the  acalephae  is  composed  of  a trans- 
parent gelatinous  substance  composed  of  poly- 
hedral cells.  The  quantity  of  solid  matter  in 
them  is  very  small,  for  if  we  take  a medusa  out 
of  the  water,  and  lay  it  on  a board  op' dry  stone, 
it  deliquesces  very  rapidly.  An  animal,  weigh- 
ing fifty  ounces  when  taken  out  of  the  sea,  has 
been  found  in  no  great  length  of  time  to  leave 
nothing  behind  but  a little  dry  cellular  tissue, 
weighing  no  more  than  five  or  six  grains.  They 
are  from  this  structure  often  called  Jelly  fishes. 
Their  organs  are  arranged  in  ray-like  processes, 
radiating  from  a common  centre  or  a longitudinal 
axis,  in  which  are  lodged  the  digestive  organs. 
They  are  elegant  pellucid  beings,  floating  on  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  of  varied  hues  and 
diverse  forms ; frequently  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, but  more  often  of  minute  size,  and  only 
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rendered  obvious  by  their  phosphorescent  proper- 
ties. They  are  surrounded  by  a very  delicate 
epidermis ; and  on  the  arms,  tentacles,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  there  exist  peculiar  organs, 
which  produce,  when  handled,  a stinging  sensa- 
tion like  that  of  nettles.  These  nettling  organs, 
as  they  have  been  called,  are  generally  composed 
of  an  oval  capsule,  containing  a spirally  coiled 
filament,  which  is  suddenly  thrown  out  upon  the 
least  disturbance.  This  has  been  compared  to 
the  lasso,  used  by  the  natives  of  South  America 
to  catch  wild  horses,  &c.  Upon  this  lasso-like 
filament  a number  of  barbules  are  arranged  in 
regular  spiral  rows,  extending  to  the  very  extre- 
mity, and  all  pointing  backwards,  when  it  is 
projected.  From  this  stinging  property  possessed 
by  them,  they  have  derived  the  name  of  Sea 
Nettle.  The  acalephae  possess  a muscular  system, 
a nervous  system,  and  a distinct  digestive  appa- 
ratus. Their  food  consists  of  small  fishes  and 
marine  animals.  Their  circulatory  system  is  less 
distinct,  b.ut  it  exists,  though  the  system  is  not 
regular,  hut  depends  upon  the  irregular  con- 
traction of  various  parts  of  the  body.  Their 
respiratory  system  is  more  distinct,  however,  as 
the  whole  body  is  traversed  with  canals  lined 
with  a delicate  ciliated  epithelium.  Some  of  the 
acalephae  are  hermaphrodite  or  bisexual,  while 
others  are  of  one  sex  alone.  They  are  propagated 
by  eggs,  and  according  to  the  plan  of  the  alter- 
nation of  generations.  The  eggs  produce  a series 
of  young  which  at  first  resemble  infusoria.  These 
become  fixed  and  assume  a polype-like  form, 
which  give  birth  by  gemmation  to  a new  pro- 
geny, which  ultimately  assumes  the  original 
form.  See  Alternation  of  Generations. 
They  also  multiply  their  kind  by  gemmation 
alone,  little  ones  springing  out  almost  ready 
made  from  the  substance  of  their  parents,  chiefly 
from  the  walls  of  the  peduncle,  or  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ovaries,  and  closely  resembling  the 
parent  animal  from  which  they  spring.  A great 
portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  acalephae  possess  the 
power  of  emitting  a phosphorescent  light  in  the 
dark — the  smaller  species  giving  out  bright  sparks 
of  light,  while  the  larger  medusae  appear  like 
globes  of  fire.  They  are  now  generally  arranged 
in  four  orders ; the  classification  being  based  upon 
the  mode  of  locomotion  peculiar  to  the  different 
tribes.  The  first  order  is  that  of  the  Discophora , 
or  Pulmograda.  The  motion  of  these  animals  is 
effected  by  means  of  a powerful  contraction  of 
the  body,  by  which  the  water  contained  in  its 
hollow  is  expelled.  By  such  alternate  contrac- 
tions and  dilatations  of  the  body  they  are  en- 
abled to  propel  themselves  with  tolerable  rapidity. 
The  species  properly  termed  medusae,  and  gen- 
erally known  by  that  name,  are  contained  in  this 
order.  See  Medusa.  The  second  order  is  that 
of  the  Ctenophora,  or  Ciliograda.  The  motion 
of  the  animals  of  this  order  is  effected  by  means 
of  numerous  small  vibratile  cilia,  disposed  in  rows 
upon  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  family  of  heroes 
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is  contained  in  it.  See  Beroe.  Here  belongs 
also  the  curious  genus  Cestum,  which  consists  of 
a very  short,  free,  gelatinous  body,  which  is 
prolonged  on  each  side  into  a long  riband-like 
appendage,  having  one  of  the  sides  furnished  with 
two  rows  of  vibratile  cilia.  It  is  generally  called 
the  girdle  of  Venus,  C.  veneris,  and  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  highly  phosphorescent,  five 
or  six  feet  in  length,  and  appears,  in  a calm  dark 
night,  like  a long  luminous  snake,  as  it  is  seen  float- 
ing along  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  third  order 
is  the  Cirrhigrada.  The  body  in  these  animals 
is  almost  membranous,  oval,  or  circular  in  shape, 
supported  by  an  internal,  sub -cartilaginous  part ; 
and  their  organs  of  locomotion  consist  of  numer- 
ous extensile  tentacular  cirrhi,  pendent  from  the 
whole  of  the  under  surface.  The  Velellce  have 
on  the  upper  surface  of  their  membranous  body 
a vertical,  oblique  crest,  which  acts  like  a little 
lateen  sail.  Some  of  the  species  are  of  a lovely 
blue  colour,  and  are  often  met  with  far  at  sea, 
huddled  together,  young  and  old,  in  considerable 
masses.  The  Porpitce  are  circular  in  shape  ; the 
membranous  body  is  concave  below,  and  its  lower 
surface  is  furnished  with  numerous  cirrhi,  the 
external  of  which  are  provided  with  short  cilia. 
The  P.  gigantea,  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  warmer  seas,  is  of  a beautiful  blue  colour, 
with  its  tentacula  purple.  The  P.  Linneana,  with 
its  numerous  suctorial  tentacula,  is  described  as 
a wonderfully  beautiful  animal,  which  is  found 
swimming,  or  rather  floating,  on  the  serene  sur- 
face of  the  Carribean  sea  in  calm  weather,  and 
seizing  its  prey  by  suddenly  extending  down- 
wards some  of  its  arms  and  embracing  its  vic- 
tims. The  fourth  order  is  the  Pliysograda , which 
are  characterized  by  their  possessing  one  or  more 
vessels  filled  with  air,  by  means  of  which  they 
keep  themselves  suspended  in  the  water,  and  by 
their  being  furnished  with  more  or  less  numer- 
ous cirrhiform  tentacula.  See  Physalia  and 
Diphyhxe. 

Acanilmcese  (xxxv6x,  a thorn). — An  order 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  monopetalous  dicoty- 
ledones.  There  are  many  genera,  and  about  7 50 
species  are  described,  but  few  that  are  very 
interesting ; some  are  mere  weeds,  but  others 
are  handsome  greenhouse  plants;  and  a few 
possess  medicinal  qualities,  as  emollients  or 
diuretics.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  or  shrubs, 
and  abound  in  most  tropical  countries.  Some 
of  the  species  of  the  genera  Justicia,  Ruellia, 
and  Aphelandra,  are  cultivated  in  cur  hot- 
houses for  their  showy  flowers.  The  seeds 
of  Acanthodium  spicatum  are  remarkable  for 
the  beautiful  spiral  cells  they  have  in  their 
episperms  or  coats,  and  the  style  of  Ruellia 
anisophyUa  exhibits  a peculiar  degree  of  irrita- 
bility. The  type  of  the  order  is  Acanthus  — 
which  see. 

Acauftkocepkala  (xxxvQx,  a spine ; xitpx'kt ;, 
head). — A genus  of  intestinal  worms.  See  En- 
TOZOA. 
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Acanthochites  (a.xxv6tt,  a thorn ; %atry,  a 
bristle). — A genus  of  mollusca.  See  Chltonid;e. 

Acanthodium. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Acanthace.®. 

Acanthomys  (axy.\6x,  a spine;  pus,  a rat). 
— A genus  of  mice.  See  Murime. 

Acanthophis  ( xxav6x , a thorn;  ttyis,  a snake). 
— A genus  of  serpents  remarkable  for  their  venom- 
ous qualities.  The  mouth  is  capable  of  great, 
extension,  and  besides  the  retractile  poison  fangs 
common  to  all  poisonous  snakes,  has  a double 
row  of  sharp  curved  teeth.  The  tail  is  termi- 
nated by  a little  spur  or  horny  excrescence,  which 
has  given  the  name  to  the  genus.  There  are 
several  species.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  are 
viviparous,  reside  on  dry  land,  secreting  them- 
selves in  rat-holes  or  beneath  the  roots  of  trees, 
and  feed  on  small  lizards,  frogs,  &c.  One  of  the 
species  found  in  Australia  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  venomous  reptile  of  that  countiy. 

Acanthopleura  (uxxv6x,  a spine;  vrkiu^x, 
the  side). — A genus  of  mollusca.  See  Chi- 
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Acanthopterygii  (axuvdx,  a thorn  ; 
a wing). — An  order  of  bony  fishes  in  which  the 
first  dorsal  fin,  where  there  are  two,  or  the  first 
portion  of  the  fin,  where  there  is  only  one,  has 
always  spiny  rays.  In  the  anal  fin,  and  generally 
in  the  ventral  also,  one  of  the  rays  is  spiny  like- 
wise. This  order  contains  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  ordinary  fishes,  many  of  them  use- 
ful to  man  as  articles  of  food,  and  of  considerable 
value  in  a commercial  point  of  view;  such  as 
the  mackerel,  &c.  See  Scomberid/K. 

Acanthotkeca. — A genus  of  intestinal  worms. 
See  Entozoa. 

Aeautkuvis  (tt.xu.v6r*.,  a thorn;  ougx,  a tail). — 
A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  remarkable 
for  the  sharp  and  lancet-like  spines  which  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  tail  (hence  the  name  of 
the  genus),  and  which  when  the  fish  is  handled 
incautiously  inflict  serious  wounds.  There  are 
several  species,  natives  of  the  sea,  of  both  East 
and  West  Indies,  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of 
their  colours  and  variety  of  form,  and  living  en- 
tirely on  vegetable  matters,  such  as  sea-weeds, 
&c.  The  colonists  and  sailors  call  them  surgeon 
fishes,  lancet  fishes,  &c. 

Acanthus  ( xxavtiu ;,  a thorn).— A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Acantkacece.  The  species  are  herbaceous,  and  are 
found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor  and 
India.  One  of  the  species,  A.  spinosus,  with 
prickly  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  tinged  with 
pink,  is  found  growing  on  the  borders  of  culti- 
vated fields  or  gardens  in  Greece.  This  is  the 
plant  which  is  now  considered  to  have  given 
Callimachus  his  first  idea  of  the  Corinthian  capi- 
tal. Vitruvius  relates  that  the  nurse  of  a young 
girl  who  died  at  Corinth,  carried  her  cherished 
playthings  to  her  tomb,  and  having  left  the  basket 
containing  them,  covered  with  a tile,  over  the 
root  of  a plant,  it  was  encompassed  aE  round  by 
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the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  till  meeting  with  the 
tile  they  curled  back  in  a kind  of  scroll.  The 
tile  constitutes  the  abacus,  the  leaves  the  volu- 
tes, and  the  basket  the  capital. 

Acaridae. — A division  of  the  tracheary  Ar- 
achnida  containing  the  minute  animals  generally 
known  as  Mites,  Ticks,  &c.  They  are  a numer- 
ous tribe  of  little  creatures,  some  of  which  are  free 
and  live  a wandering  life,  while  others  are  fixed 
and  live  parasitic  upon  other  animals.  Those 
which  are  free  have  a mouth  with  distinct  man- 
dibles, and  are  what  are  properly  called  Mites.  Of 
these  there  are, — 1st,  the  true  mites,  Acaridce,  one 
species  of  which,  Acarus  domesticus,  is  found  on  all 
kinds  of  dry  provisions,  as  old  cheese,  for  instance, 
the  powder  of  which  consists  entirely  of  these 
little  animals  with  their  eggs  and  excrement; 
also  on  flour,  brown  sugar,  &c.;  while  another 
species,  A.  destructor,  is  exceedingly  annoying  to 
entomologists  and  zoologists,  feeding  upon  dried 
insects,  stuffed  animals,  &c.  2d,  The  garden  mites, 
Trombidiidce , living  upon  the  leaves,  flowers,  fruit, 
and  bark  of  trees.  One  species,  common  in 
spring,  is  of  a blood-red  colour.  3d,  The  spider 
mites,  Gamasidce,  amongst  which  is  the  red  spider 
of  hothouses,  Gamasus  telarius , which,  though 
exceedingly  small,  is  a great  pest  to  nurserymen, 
from  its  forming  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  a very 
fine  web  which  causes  them  very  much  injury. 
4th,  The  wood  mites,  Oribatidce,  which  are  found 
creeping  slowTy  upon  stones  and  trees  amongst 
moss.  Those  which  live  a parasitic  life  have  the 
mouth  in  form  of  a sucker,  and  are  the  Ticks. 
Of  these  there  are, — 1st,  the  true  ticks,  lxodidce, 
which  are  found  in  thick  woods,  attached  to  low 
plants,  and  are  ready  to  fasten  upon  dogs,  cows, 
horses,  and  other  quadrupeds  which  approach  them. 
They  bury  their  suckers  so  deep  in  the  skin  of 
these  animals  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
tach them  without  tearing  away  the  skin  to 
which  they  are  fastened.  They  multiply  so 
rapidly  that  oxen  and  horses  attacked  by  them 
have  been  known  to  perish  from  mere  exhaustion. 
The  Ixodes  ricinus , or  tick  of  the  dog,  is  at  first 
very  much  flattened,  but  it  soon  begins  to  acquire 
a large  size,  a' id  at  last  appears  swollen  out  like 
a bladder.  The  I.  reticulatus , or  tick  of  the  ox,  is 
often  when  thus  swollen  out  half  an  inch  long.  2d, 
The  plant  ticks,  Bdellidc e,  which  live  parasitic  upon 
plants.  3d,  The  water  ticks,  Hydrachnidce,  which  • 
live  in  the  water  and  are  very  numerous.  They 
vary  in  form  and  colour,  and  when  young  under- 
go a regular  metamorphosis  during  their  progress 
to  maturity.  The  larvae  have  only  six  legs,  and 
•when  they  assume  the  pupa  state  they  become 
inactive  and  attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  of 
other  aquatic  insects,  as  the  Dytisci  or  water 
beetle,  the  Nepae  or  water  scorpions,  &c.  4th, 
The  harvest  ticks,  Leptidce,  one  species  of  which, 
the  Leptus  autumnalis,  well  known  as  the  harvest 
bug,  is  common  in  autumn  in  grass  and  herbage, 
from  which  it  gets  on  to  our  bodies,  and  though 
exceedingly  small,  produces  extreme  irritation  in 
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the  skin.  Amongst  the  parasitic  acari  one  has 
been  found  to  live  entirely  in  the  skin  of  man,  the 
Sarcoples  galei,  producing  the  disease  called  the 
itch.  It  is  very  minute,  scarcely  visible  to  the 
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naked  eye,  but  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope is  found  possessed  of  a peculiar  suctorial 
apparatus  at  the  extremities  of  the  four  anterior 
feet,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  adhere  to  the  most 
polished  surface.  Another  curious  microscopic 
animal  has  also  lately  been  found  inhabiting  the 
sebaceous  sacs  and  hair  follicles  of  the  human  skin, 
the  Demodex  folliculorum.  Its  body  is  elongated, 
with  eight  short  legs,  and  its  chief  residence  ap- 
pears to  be  the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  nose, 
where  it  may  be  recognized  by  a minute  dark 
coloured  speck,  or  raised  point  in  the  skin.  This 
curious  little  animal  has  by  some  naturalists  been 
referred  to  the  Acaridce,  but  by  more  recent  zoolo- 
gists it  is  considered  to  be  more  nearly  related  to 
the  Rotifera , its  parasitic  habits  causing  it  to 
resemble  some  of  the  numerous  forms  of  the 
Crustacea. 

Acasia  (A  sea  nymph). — A genus  of  cirri- 
pedian  Crustacea.  See  Li  al  anus. 

Acaules  («,  priv. ; and  caulis,  a stem).  — 
Plants  which  have  either  a very  indistinct  stem, 
or  none  at  all;  such  as  the  Lichens,  Fungi,  Algce , 
&c. 

Accipiter.  The  Hawk  genus. — See  Accipi- 
trina:. 

Accipitres. — An  order  of  birds,  also  called 
Raplatores  and  Rapaces.  They  are  distinguished 
by  having  powerful  hooked  beaks  and  talons; 
great  strength  and  extent  of  wing,  adapting  them 
for  rapid  flight,  and  a general  organization  suit- 
able for  preying  upon  other  animals.  They  are 
among  birds  what  the  carnivora  ar&'  amongst 
mammalia.  The  females  are  generally  larger 
than  the  males,  and  they  only  lay  a few  eggs, 
which  are  hatched  in  an  artificial  nest  usually 
built  upon  inaccessible  rocks  or  high  trees.  Some 
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of  these  birds  of  prey  exercise  their  calling  during 
the  day,  and  are  called  diurnal  birds  of  prey. 
They  have  the  eyes  directed  sideways,  the  plum- 
age close,  and  the  quills  strong.  The  young  un- 
dergo no  change  of  feather  till  their  second 
autumn,  being  during  their  first  period  of  life 
densely  clad  in  short  soft  down.  This  division 
contains  the  vultures  and  falcons.  See  Vulturi- 
t>.e  and  Falconid.e.  Others  only  exercise  their 
calling  during  the  evening,  and  are  called  noctur- 
nal birds  of  prey.  These  have  large  eyes  directed 
forwards,  and  their  plumage  is  soft  and  downy. 
This  division  contains  the  owls.  See  Stri- 

GIDiE. 

Accipitrinre.  The  HawTcs. — A sub-family 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  A ccipitres  and  family 
Falconidcc.  The  birds  of  this  family  are  distin- 
guished by  their  wings  being  shorter  than  their 
tail,  the  fourth  quill  being  the  longest,  by  their 
beak  being  short  and  hooked  from  the  base,  and  the 
margin  of  the  upper  mandible  being  greatly  fes- 
tooned. Hawks  are  natives  for  the  most  part  of 
cold  climates,  they  skim  the  earth  with  alow  and 
rapid  flight,  seizing  their  prey  upon  the  wing,  and 
sometimes  pouncing  upon  it  from  above.  The 
type  of  the  family  may  be  considered  the  com- 
mon sparrow  hawk,  Accipiter  nisus:  This  bird 
has  a wide  geographical  range,  being  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  extends  from  Russia  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  is  also  a native  of  Japan.  It 
is  bold  and  spirited,  but  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive of  all  predaceous  birds  that  inhabit 
Great  Britain  It  haunts  wooded  districts  and 
preys  upon  pigeons,  partridges,  &c.,  and  is  the 
terror  of  the  poultry  yard.  The  male  is  about 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  the  female  is  gener- 
ally three  inches  longer.  She  builds  her  nest  in 
hollow  trees,  high  rocks,  or  lofty  ruins,  and  very 
often  takes  possession  of  some  deserted  nest  of  the 
crow,  or  other  bird,  in  which  to  lay  her  eggs. 
The  sparrow  hawk  was  formerly  used  in.  falconry, 


and  was  considered  the  best  of  all  the  hawks  for 
landrails.  It  was  in  ancient  times  held  in  great 
veneration  among  the  Egyptians,  being  the  em- 
blem of  their  god  Osiris,  and  among  the  Greeks 
it  was  consecrated  to  Apollo.  The  goshawk,  Astur 
palumharius , is  a larger  species  than  the  last, 
the  fern  ale  being  twenty- three  or  twenty-four  inches 
in  length.  It  is  a widely  distributed  species  also, 
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inhabiting  most  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the 
northern  parts,  and  extending  through  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia  and  America,  as  far  as  Japan. 
It  chooses  for  its  habitation  the  deep  solitudes  of 
forests,  flies  low*  and  preys  upon  hares,  squirrels, 
and  the  larger  ground  birds  ; upon  mice,  rats,  and 
small  birds,  which  it  takes  on  the  wing.  It  is 
very  destructive  to  game,  darting  after  them  with 
great  impetuosity  in  a straight  line;  but  if  the 
object  of  its  pursuit  escapes  its  first  attack,  it  de- 
sists, and  will  sit  patiently  on  a tree  or  stone  till 
some  fresh  game  presents  itself.  The  goshawk 
was  formerly  much  used  in  falconry,  and  is  said 
to  be  still  used  by  the  emperor  of  China  for 
this  purpose.  One  of  the  birds  of  this  family, 
Melierax  canorus , is  remarkable  for  the  habit  the 
male  has  of  singing  for  hours  together  while  the 
female  is  on  the  nest.  The  note  is  not  disagree- 
able. Many  other  species  are  described,  some 
natives  of  India,  such  as  A ccipiter  Dulchunensis , 
found  in  the  Deccan;  and  others  of  America, 
such  as  Herpetotheres  cachinnans,  a fine  bird  from 
Guiana.  Some  inhabit  South  America,  and  one 
or  two  are  found  in  New  Holland,  such  as  the 
collared  sparrow  hawk,  Accipiter  torquatus , well 
known  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land  and  New  South 
Wales  as  possessing  all  the  bold  and  daring  char- 
acteristics of  its  European  ally. 

Acclimation  ( x\ipx , climate).  — A term 
used  to  express  the  sort  of  struggle  which  takes 
place  in  organized  bodies  between  them  and  the 
climate,  when  a transition  takes  place.  When  a 
plant  is  suddenly  transported  from  one  soil  to 
another,  it  droops  and  withers  till  it  has  overcome 
the  effects  of  the  change — perhaps  it  dies.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  animals ; they  succumb  to 
the  effects  of  the  translation  also  and  deteriorate 
at  first.  Transport  them  suddenly  to  a different 
climate  and  the  evil  effects  produced  are  even 
much  more  apparent.  Man  himself  has  a hard 
struggle  to  sustain  the  change,  and  the  effects  are 
more  or  less  apparent  for  generations.  To  effect 
a successful  translation  of  an  organized  body  from 
one  climate  to  another,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  transition  gradually.  The  vine  when  trans- 
ported directly  from  France  to  the  West  Indies, 
became  naturalized  with  great  difficulty,  whilst 
the  same  plant  from  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
Islands  (an  intermediate  climate),  was  cultivated 
successfully.  Geese  and  other  poultry,  when  trans- 
ported from  Europe  to  Central  America,  suffered 
much  deterioration  at  first ; they  laid  eggs  sel- 
dom, and  these  were  few  in  number  at  a time. 
Scarce  a fourth  part  of  those  were  hatched,  and 
half  of  those  that  were,  died  within  the  first 
month.  Now  these  birds  have  become  acclima- 
tized and  thrive  in  that  climate  well.  It  was  the 
same  with  sheep  and  domestic  animals  transported 
to  the  same  climate;  they  became  smaller  and 
they  lost  their  fertility  to  a great  extent,  till  such 
time  as  the  struggle  between  their  organization 
and  the  climate  was  ended,  when  they  at  last  be- 
came able  to  bear  the  change. 
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Accplmla  (a,  priv. ; and  x&tpttXvi,  a head). 
— A sub-class  of  molluscous  animals,  principally 
characterized  by  having  a headless  body,  and  a 
very  large  mantle  which  envelops  the  body  so 
that  there  is  a spacious  and  more  or  less  closed 
cavity  in  which  the  oral  and  anal  orifices  are 
often  concealed.  Some  have  the  body  wholly 
asymetrical,  and  so  enclosed  in  the  mantle,  that 
there  are  only  two  narrow  openings.  This  section 
contains  the  ascidians.  See  Tunicata.  Others 
are  symmetrical  in  form  or  divided  into  right  and 
left  sides,  and  provided  with  two  shelly  valves,  and 
their  mantle,  which  is  more  or  less  closed,  contains 
within  it  two  pairs  of  lamelliform  tentacles  and 
branchiae.  This  section  contains  the  mollusca 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  bivalve  shells. 
See  Conchifera. 

Acephalocysts  («,  priv  ; xapuXy,  head ; 
xiffTt 7,  a cyst). — In  various  parts  of  the  body  of 
man  and  other  animals,  as  the  liver,  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  &c.,  are  often  found  simple  sacs  filled 
with  a transparent  liquid,  and  generally  described 
by  pathologists  under  the  name  of  Hydatids . 
They  used  to  be  considered  parasitic  animals,  but 
recent  observations  prove  them  to  be  the  cysts  of 
a genus  of  intestinal  worms  ( Entozoa ),  called 
Echinococcus.  These  sacs  are  oval  or  approach- 
ing to  spherical,  and  vary  in  size  from  a pin’s 
head  to  that  of  a child's.  They  appear  to  increase 
by  gemmation,  developing  smaller  cysts  between 
the  laminae  of  the  parent  which  are  discharged 
from  its  inner  or  outer  surface.  They  are  com- 
posed of  a homogeneous  substance  resembling 
albumen  in  properties.  The  number  of  these 
cysts  developed  in  the  liver,  &c.,  is  sometimes 
astonishing,  amounting  to  many  hundreds.  In 
general,  when  they  are  discovered,  the  Echinococci 
have  either  disappeared  by  death  and  dissolution, 
or  they  have  not  yet  been  formed.  From  the  obser- 
vations very  recently  made,  it  is  most  probable  the 
Echinococci  which  inhabit  these  cysts  are  only  a 
particular  state  of  existence  of  other  entozoa, 
such  as  Taeniae  or  tape  worms,  and  that  their  de- 
velopment takes  place  in  the  manner  described  in 
Alternation  of  Generations. 

Acer. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Aceracece.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  widely  diffused  throughout  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  America,  and  India.  Amongst  the 
European  species  are  the  maple,  A.  campestre , 
and  the  sycamore,  A.  pseudo-platanus , which 
afford  wood  valuable  to  the  turner.  The  polished 
maple  of  Nepaul,  A.  Icevigatum,  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  building  purposes.  The  Tartarean 
maple  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
A . tartaricum , affords  a hard  white  wood,  and  the 
Calmucs  obtain  from  the  keys  or  seed-vessels, 
boiled  in  water,  an  astringent  beverage,  which, 
mixed  with  milk  and  butter,  forms  a favourite 
article  of  their  diet.  In  North  America  the 
sugar  maple,  A.  saccharinum , is  very  abundant, 
and  often  reaches  the  height  of  eighty  feet.  In 
the  autumn  the  woods  are  dyed  of  a crimson  hue 
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by  its  changing  leaves.  The  wood  is  hard,  but 
is  not  much  used,  as  it  is  readily  attacked  by 
insects;  and  yet  the  tree  is  in  great  request.  It 
furnishes  a copious  supply  of  excellent  sugar. 
The  trunk  is  tapped  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  said 
that  as  much  as  thirty-three  lbs.  of  sugar  are 
obtained  from  the  sap  which  flows  from  a single 
tree.  Several  other  species  afford  useful  wood  for 
turning  put-poses. 

Acfoerontia. — A genus  of  lepidopterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  family  Sphingidce.  A spe- 
cies of  this  genus  is  found  in  this  country,  and 
from  the  remarkable  appearance  on  the  back  of 
the  thorax  of  the  representation  of  a human  skull, 
is  called  the  Death's-head  moth.  The  moth  itself 
is  from  four  to  more  than  five  inches  in  expanse  of 
wing,  and  is  a very  handsome  insect.  When  dis- 
turbed or  handled  it  emits  a peculiar  squeaking 
noise.  It  attacks  bee-hives,  devouring  the  honey 
and  scattering  the  bees.  Amongst  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  it  is  looked  upon  with  dread, 
and  its  appearance  is  considered  ominous.  The 
well  armed  and  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  bee- 
hive too,  seem  to  fear  its  approach,  as  though 
unarmed  itself,  when  it  attacks  the  colony,  it  is 
always  successful.  The  larva  or  caterpillar,  is  a 
handsome,  beautifully  marked  and  large  creature, 
measuring  about  five  inches  in  length.  It  feeds 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  potato  and  jessamine ; 
changes  into  a chrysalis  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, retiring  for  that  purpose  deep  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  emerges  a complete  insect 
in  the  following  June  or  July. 

Achetidse.  The  Cricket  family. — A family  of 
saltatorial  Orthoptera,  containing  those  insects 
which  are  familiarly  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  crickets.  The  French  entomologists  apply  to 
those  insects  the  name  Gryllidce,  which  Eng- 
lish authors  on  the  contrary  apply  to  the  grass- 
hoppers. See  Gryllidce.  The  English  name 
cricket,  and  the  French  name  cri-cri,  given  to 
those  insects,  is  derived  from  the  stridulous  sound 
produced  by  the  males,  and  resembling  the  word 
“ cris-cris.”  This  peculiar  sound  is  produced  by 
their  rubbing  the  inner  edges  of  the  wing-covers 
together.  They  are  solitary  animals,  each  in- 
dividual forming  for  itself  a burrow  in  which  it 
passes  the  day,  coming  out  only  in  the  evening 
to  seek  for  its  food.  At  the  mouth  of  his  burrow 
the  male  takes  up  his  abode,  and  commences  his 
strong  and  rapid  chirp  in  order  to  attract  the 
female.  Some  live  upon  animal  food,  others  upon 
vegetable  matters ; and  children  in  France  cap- 
ture them  by  introducing  an  ant  tied  to  the  end 
of  a string,  or  a long  straw,  into  their  burrows, 
which,  being  seized  by  the  cricket,  it  is  drawn 
out.  They  seem  to  like  heat,  as  their  burrows 
are  constructed  with  a southern  aspect.  They 
are  very  timid,  at  the  least  alarm  ceasing  their 
stridulous  noise,  and  taking  refuge  in  their  holes. 
The  females,  which  are  mute,  are  very  prolific, 
each  one  laying  about  300  eggs  towards  the 
middle  of  summer.  The  larvae  are  like  their 
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parents,  but  are  wingless,  and,  soon  after  being 
hatched,  excavate  burrows  for  themselves,  and 
take  refuge  in  them  for  the  winter.  In  Africa, 
some  species  are  made  the  objects  of  commerce, 
the  natives  bringing  them  up  in  small  cages,  and 
selling  them  to  the  inhabitants,  who  love  to  hear 
their  stridulous  noise.  The  species  are  rather 
numerous,  those  of  the  genus  Acheta  being  char- 
acterized by  their  very  swollen  head,  and  the 
antennae  having  the  first  joint  short  and  thick. 
Several  are  peculiar  to  Europe,  and  are  very 
common.  The  field  cricket,  A.  campestris , is 
very  abundant,  frequenting  hot  sandy  districts, 
and  forming  its  burrows  in  situations  exposed  to 
the  sun.  The  house  cricket,  A.  domestic a,  is 
equally  abundant,  but  is  always  found  in  Houses, 
frequenting  the  rooms  level  with  the  ground,  and 
• especially  preferring  parts  near  the  chimney  and 
fire-place,  into  the  mortar  of  which  they  burrow, 
even  within  a few  inches  of  the  fire.  In  some 
houses  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  a great 
pest,  flying  into  the  candles,  and  dashing  into 
peoples1  faces.  They  are  easily  destroyed  by 
placing  phials  half  filled  with  beer  into  their 
haunts,  and  the  insects  crowding  in  are  drowned. 
The  mole  cricket,  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris , belongs 
likewise  to  this  family.  It  is  one  of  our  largest 
native  species,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
analogy  which  it  affords,  both  in  structure  and 
habits,  to  the  common  mole.  It  burrows  under 
ground  like  the  mole,  raising  a ridge  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, but  seldom  throws  up  a hillock.  They 
sometimes  prove  very  destructive  to  the  garden, 
destroying  whole  beds  of  cabbages,  young  legumes, 
and  flowers. 

Ac  him s. — A genus  of  flat  fish  belonging  to 
the  sub-branchiate  division  of  the  Malacopterygii , 
and  resembling  in  general  appearance  the  sole. 
The  species  are  of  considerable  number,  natives 
of  the  seas  of  both  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
are  wholesome  food.  They  have  no  air  bladder, 
and  consequently  remain  for  the  most  part  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  though  not  in  very  deep  water. 

Achlamydea  (a,  priv. ; and  a 

covering). — A term  used  in  botany  to  denote 
those  plants  in  which  the  floral  envelopes,  or 
calyx  and  corolla,  are  both  wanting.  They  are 
called  naked  or  achlamydeous.  See  Corolla. 

Achorion  («£«£,  ulcer  of  the  head). — The 
common  disease  of  the  skin  called  Porrigo  or 
Tinea  (scald  head),  is  now  known  to  be  produced, 
or  at  all  events  connected,  with  the  appearance 
of  certain  vegetable  growths.  One  of  these  has 
been  named  Achorion , and  is  found  immersed  in 
the  human  skin,  especially  in  the  head,  either  in 
the  hair  follicles,  or  in  depressions  of  the  surface. 
It  is  of  a round  shape,  of  a yellow  colour,  and 
coriaceous  consistence.  A true  Puccinea  occurs 
in  this  disease  of  the  skin,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
but  that  Achorion , instead  of  being  a distinct 
genus,  is  only  the  forerunner  of  Puccinea , the 
spermagonea  of  that  plant.  Other  fungi,  called 
Porrigophytes , are  found  in  the  crusts  of  porrigo, 
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and  the  Mentographytes  in  those  of  the  disease 
attacking  the  chin  and  beard  called  Sycosis  Menti; 
while  apthous  ulcerations  are  connected  with 
those  forms  called  Apthaphytes. 

Acipenser,  the  Sturgeon — A genus  of  fishes. 
See  Stueionid./e. 

Aconitum  (axovirov  ; the  Greek  name  for 
the  hemlock). — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Ranunculacece.  There  are  several 
species,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
poisonous  properties.  The  commonest  species, 
A.  Napellus,  monk’s  hood,  or  wolf  ’s  bane,  a 
plant  to  be  found  in  almost  every  cottager’s  gar- 
den, is  a native  of  Switzerland  and  other  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe,  and  contains  extremely 
powerful  narcotico-acrid  qualities.  Those  with 
blue  flowers  are  said  to  be  stronger  than  those 
with  yellow  or  white  ones.  All  the  parts  of  the 
plant  abound  in  this  acrid  property,  but  espe- 
cially the  roots,  which  are  scraped  and  mixed 
with  food  to  form  a bait  for  wolves  and  other 
dangerous  animals.  It  is  stated  that  the  hunts- 
men of  the  Alps,  who  hunted. wolves  and  other 
savage  beasts,  used  to  dip  their  arrows  in  the 
juice  of  this  plant,  and  that  the  wounds  inflicted 
were  thereby  rendered  mortal.  A narcotic  alka- 
loid called  aconitina  is  produced  from  the  leaves 
and  root,  which  is  used  in  medicine,  particularly 
in  neuralgic  affections.  Another  species,  A.ferox , 
a native  of  Nepaul,  is  still  more  powerful  in  its 
effects.  From  the  root  of  this  plant  is  produced 
the  poison  called  Bikh  or  Nabee,  which  is  said  to 
possess  the  concentrated  power  of  the  poison  of 
all  the  European  species  put  together. 

Acoreae,  or  Acoraceae. — A sub -order  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Aracece , to 
which  the  genus  A corns,  or  sweet  flag,  belongs. 
The  drug  sold  in  our  shops  as  Calamus  aroma- 
ticus  is  the  produce  of  one  species  of  this  genus, 
A.  calamus.  The  plant  is  a native  of  this 
country,  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  of 
India ; and  it  is  the  root  of  the  Indian  variety 
which  is  imported  from  the  Levant  that  is  used 
in  medicine.  The  Turks  candy  it  and  regard  it 
as  a preservative  against  contagion.  In  England, 
the  leaves  when  bruised  are  fragrant,  and  they 
were  formerly  employed  to  strew  the  floors  of 
rooms,  churches,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  rushes. 
The  practice  is  not  quite  discontinued ; and  in 
Norwich  cathedral  the  floor  is  strewed  still  upon 
certain  high  festivals  with  the  sweet  rush. 

Acotyledones,  or  Acotylcdoneae  («,  priv. ; 
xotuXt^ov,  seed  vessel). — A class  of  plants  in  the 
natural  system  commonly  known  as  flowerless 
plants,  and  corresponding  with  Linnaeus’s  class 
Cryptogamia.  They  derive  their  name  from  their 
vegetating  without  the  aid  of  the  seed  lobes  called 
cotyledons.  They  are  destitute  of  true  flowers, 
and  have  no  distinct  sexual  organs.  The  embryo 
is  a cell,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a spore , with  granular 
matter  in  its  interior  without  any  separation  of 
parts,  germination  taking  place  in  any  part  of 
its  surface  and  not  from  fixed  points.  This  spore 
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■when  formed,  sometimes  presents  filaments  or 
vibratile  cilia  on  its  surface,  by  means  of  which 
it  moves  about  in  fluids  like  some  of  the  infusoria. 
Many  of  these  bodies  have  indeed  been  described 
as  animals  belonging  to  that  class.  See  Diato- 
m ace  as.  They  are  extremely  numerous,  1,200 
genera  having  been  described  containing  above 
12,000  species.  They  vary  much  in  size,  some 
being  very  lofty,  as  the  tree  ferns,  others  exceed- 
ingly diminutive,  and  many  quite  microscopic, 
such  as  the  minute  lichens,  fungi,  and  alg£e.  The 
fossil  species  are  also  very  numerous,  occurring 
abundantly  in  the  earlier  or  palaeozoic  strata,  and 
especially  in  the  carboniferous  series.  Many  of 
these  are  of  immense  proportions.  The  Acotyle- 
dones  are  divided  into  two  great  sub- classes,  the 
Acrogenas  and  Thallogena; — which  see. 

Acridil,  or  Acrydii  locust). — A 

family  of  insects  synonymous  with  Locustidje. 

Aciita  (ax, otro;,  indistinct). — A division  of 
the  animal  kingdom  formed  to  contain  those 
animals  of  the  lowest  and  most  simple  forms, 
which  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  absence 
of  a nervous  system.  A negative  character  like 
this  must  naturally  be  a more  or  less  undecided 
one.  Our  knowledge  of  the  lower  forms  of  exist- 
ence is  increasing  daily,  and  as  it  extends,  and 
as  further  or  more  accurate  research  indicates 
the  existence  of  nerves  in  creatures  in  which  it 
has  previously  escaped  detection,  the  number  of 
animals  contained  in  such  a division  must  vary 
accordingly.  At  first  this  division  contained  the 
Acalephce , certain  forms  of  Entozoa , the  Poly- 
pifera , &c.,  &c.  It  now  includes  only  the  Infu- 
soria, Rhizopoda , and  Sponges. 

Aero <lias. — A genus  of  fossil  placoid  fishes, 
occurring  almost  exclusively  in  the  lias  and  oolite. 
Several  species  are  found  in  England. 

Acrogessae,  or  Cormogeiise  (uxgcts,  sum- 
mit; sco^y.0?,  a stalk  or  stem;  and  yivvaca,  to 
produce). — A division  of  the  class  Acotyledones ; 
containing  those  acotyledonous  plants  which 
have  usually  more  or  less  distinct  stems  and 
leaves,  a certain  amount  of  vascular  tissue, 
stomata,  and  cases  containing  spores.  They  are 
the  most  advanced  of  the  flowerless  plants,  and, 
from  late  observations,  the  existence  of  sexuality 
among  them  is  highly  probable.  The  species 
are  numerous,  but  with  few  exceptions  are  of 
little  utility  to  man.  They  are  divided  into 
several  families.  I.  The  Equisetacece , or  horse 
tails.  The  species  of  Equisetum  grow  very 
abundantly  in  ditches,  lakes,  and  rivers  in  this 
country,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  stems  are  striated,  hollow,  articulated, 
usually  branched,  having  no  true  leaves,  but  in 
their  place  green  jointed  branches  arranged  in 
whirls  at  the  articulations  of  the  stem.  In  South 
America  they  occur  fifteen  feet  high  and  three 
inches  in  circumference.  The  stems  usually 
contain  a great  deal  of  silica  in  their  com- 
position, and  some  of  the  species,  as  E.  hyemale , 
the  Dutch  rush,  are  used  in  consequence  for 
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polishing  mahogany.  II.  The  Filices , or  ferns. 
The  ferns  are  very  numerous,  between  2,000 
and  3,000  species  having  been  described.  The 
stem  generally  runs  along  or  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  sends  off  roots  from  its  lower 
surface,  and  fronds  or  leaves  from  its  upper  side, 
as  in  Polypodium , &c. ; this  is  called  a rhizome, 
but  sometimes  it  rises  into  the  air  so  as  to  form 
an  acrogenous  trunk,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tree 
ferns.  The  spores,  or  seed  vessels,  are  generally 
placed  on  the  under  surface  or  margins  of  the 
fronds.  They  are  generally  rather  diminutive  in 
size  in  cool  climates,  though  in  tropical  countries 
they  often  rise  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  The  Aspidium  ( Lastrcea ) filix  mas , or 
male  fern  of  this  country,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  has  been  used  in  medicine ; the  rhizome 
powdered,  being  considered  an  excellent  vermi- 
fuge, especially  in  cases  of  tape  worm.  It  is 
also  used  for  tanning.  The  Aspidium  Baromez 
of  the  Volga  has  the  stem  covered  with  a silky 
down,  and  when  prepared  in  a particular  way  it 
so  much  resembles  in  appearance  the  form  of  a 
lamb,  that  it  is  called  the  Tartarean  or  Scythian 
lamb.  From  the  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris,  or 
maiden’s  hair  of  this  country,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  from  the  A diantum  pedatum  of 
America,  is  prepared  the  syrup  called  capillaire. 
Some  of  the  ferns,  as  the  Pteris  esculenta  of 
Australia,  and  the  Marattia  alata  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  are  used  by  the  natives  as  food. 
The  Davallia  Canariensis  has  the  stem  covered 
with  woolly  matter,  and  has  received  the  name 
of  hare’s  foot.  The  Pteris  aquilina,  the  com- 
mon brake  or  bracken  of  this  country,  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  vascular  system  when 
the  stem  is  cut  across  transversely,  and  then 
presents  the  appearance  of  a spread  eagle.  III. 
The  Lycopodiacece,  or  club  mosses.  These  are 
moss-like  plants,  intermediate  between  ferns  and 
mosses.  Their  stems  are  creeping,  or  bulbiform 
(corms).  They  are  not  so  numerous,  about  200 
species  only  having  been  described.  They 
abound  in  warm,  moist,  insular  climates. 
Some  of  the  species  of  Lycopodium  possess 
emetic  and  cathartic  properties,  though  they 
are  not  used  in  medicine.  The  powdery  matter 
in  the  seed  cases  is  inflammable,  and  has  been 
used  in  pyrotechny  as  a substitute  for  sulphur, 
under  the  name  of  lycopode,  vegetable  brimstone, 
or  witch  meal.  A Brazilian  species,  the  Lyco- 
podium squamatum , coils  up  into  a ball  during 
the  dry  season,  and  unrolls  during  the  wet 
season.  IV.  The  Marsiliaceoe  or  pepper  worts. 
A small  family  of  stemless  plants  which  are 
found  creeping  or  floating  in  ditches  and  pools 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  more  especially  in 
temperate  climates.  V.  The  Musci , or  mosses. 
The  mosses  are  very  numerous,  upward  of  1,100 
species  being  known.  They  have  a distinct 
stem,  with  minute  and  imbricated  leaves  at  the 
base.  The  spore  cases  are  enclosed  in  a cap- 
like hood,  called  calyptra.  They  are  either 
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erect  or  creeping  plants,  and  are  found  both  in 
damp  situations  on  land,  or  in  the  water.  They 
extend . from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  regions, 
though  they  abound  most  in  temperate  climates. 
They,  are  stated  to  be  amongst  the  first  vege- 
tables which  appear  on  newly  formed  islands, 
and  to  be  among  the  last  occupants  of  exhausted 
lands,  or  of  an  inappropriate  climate.  VI.  The 
Hepaticos  or  liver  worts.  A numerous  tribe 
(upwards  of  700  species  having  been  described), 
with  a stem  either  bearing  imbricated  cellular 
leaves,  or  leafless,  and  bordered  by  membranous 
expansions  Avhich  sometimes  unite  at  their  mar- 
gins, forming  a broad  lobed  frond  or  thallus. 
They  are  terrestrial  plants,  growing  in  moist 
situations,  or  in  water,  and  are  generally  diffused 
over  all  the  world.  The  Marchantia  hcemis- 
pherica  has  been  recommended  by  some  medical 
men  as  a remedy  in  cases  of  dropsy. 

Acrolcpis  summit ; Ascra?,  a scale). 

— A genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  found  in  the 
magnesian  limestone  of  Durham.  The  species 
have  large  pointed  conical  teeth,  and  the  scales 
are  surmounted  by  a keel. 

Actinia  (xxnv,  a ray  of  the  sun). — A genus 
of  zoophytes.  See  Actiniid^e. 

Actiniidse. — A family  of  zoophytes  belonging 
to  the  class  Anthozoa,  order  Helianthoida.  The 
animals  belonging  to  this  family  are  composed 
of  a fleshy  body  resembling  a truncated  cone 
seated  on  a flat  plain  base,  and  generally  attached 
by  a glutinous  secretion  to  stones,  rocks,  or  shells, 
&c.,  in  the  sea.  The  centre  of  the  upper  surface 
is  dimpled  with  the  opening  into  the  mouth,  and 
this  aperture  is  furnished  with  numerous  simple, 
tubular,  retractile  tentacula,  placed  in  one  or 
more  series  round  it.  The  body  is  variously 
coloured,  and  the  tentacula,  brilliant  with  lively 
hues  and  disposed  in  circles,  give  a very  striking 
representation  of  the  petals  of  a beautiful  flower. 
They  are,  from  this  resemblance,  generally  called 
sea  anemonies,  and  so  like  are  they  to  a flower, 
that  bees  have  been  seen  arrested  by  the  resem- 
blance while  flying  over  them,  and  dart  through 
the  water  to  reach  them.  A cluster  of  these 
elegant  creatures,  seen  a few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, in  clear  still  water,  with  their  tentacula 
fully  displayed,  as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  on 
the  coast  of  the  isle  of  Arran,  presents  a striking 
appearance;  and  travellers  who  have  watched 
them  in  tropical  seas  speak  enthusiastically  of 
their  beauty.  These  tentacula  are  furnished  with 
the  peculiar  nettling  apparatus  described  in  Me- 
dusa. It  is  by  means  of  these  organs  that  they 
seize  their  prey,  and  sometimes  they  use  them 
also  as  organs  of  locomotion.  They  may  gen- 
erally be  handled  without  their  producing  the 
stinging  sensation  of  the  acalephae,  but  when  the 
finger  is  placed  upon  the  tentacula,  they  adhere 
with  considerable  force  to  it.  They  live  upon 
small  molluscs,  crustaceans,  &c.  They  are  ovi- 
parous, the  eggs  being  expelled  from  the  ovaries, 
apparently  tbrorgh  some  portion  of  their  body, 
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as  the  mouth,  or  through  the  tentacula.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  detained  for  a time  in 
the  interseptal  spaces  till  they  have  gone  through 
their  first  stage  of  evolution,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  idea  mentioned  by  many  zoologists, 
that  the  actiniae  are  viviparous.  Their  move- 
ments are  very  slow,  the  animal  gliding  along 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  motion.  Sometimes 
they  detach  themselves  from  their  resting  place 
altogether,  pi*eviously  distending  the  body  with 
water  to  render  it  more  buoyant,  and . then 
allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the 
random  motion  of  the  waves.  They  are  very 
sensitive  to  external  irritations  and  to  atmospheric 
changes,  closing  themselves  up  in  cloudy  and 
stormy  weather,  and  expanding  themselves  again 
when  the  sky  is  serene.  The  actiniae  rival  the 
hydrse  in  their  reproductive  powers.  The  tenta- 
cula, if  cut  away,  soon  grow  again.  If  the  body 
be  cut  transversely  through  the  middle,  the  lower 
portion  will  soon  produce  new  tentacula,  the  upper 
portion  forming  for  itself  a new  base,  and  if  com- 
pletely cut  through  perpendicularly,  two  perfect 
animals  will  be  the  result.  The  true  Actiniae 
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fix  themselves  by  a broad,  flat  base.  The 
species  here  figured  is  the  white  animal-flower, 
Actinia  dianthus.  The  Lucernarice  attach  them- 
selves by  a slender  peduncle  to  sea  weeds,  &c. 
Their  mouth  is  quadrangular,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  an  expansion  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella, 
divided  into  four  or  eight  lobes,  each  lobe 
being  furnished  at  the  extremity  with  numerous 
tentacula.  They  can  swim  with  some  rapidity 
by  alternate  dilatations  and  contractions  of  the 
body. 

Actinocrimis. — An  extinct  fossil  genus  of 
radiated  animals.  See  Crinoidea. 

Actinolite  ( otxriv , ray  of  the  sun). — A min- 
eral occurring  in  talc  rocks.  It  is  a variety  of 
hornblende,  having  a radiated  structure. 

Actinophrys. — A genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Infusoria.  The  animals  belonging  to 
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this  genus  are  of  a globular  or  discoid  form,  the 
body  without  vibratile  cilia,  but  surrounded  with 
radiating,  filiform,  very  delicate  and  slowly  con- 
tractile expansions  or  tentacles.  The  body  is  com- 
posed, of  a homogeneous  substance  with  granules 
or  vacuoles  in  its  interior.  The  tentacula  have 
the  faculty  of  agglutinating  to  themselves  the 
bodies  of  any  infusoria  or  minute  algae  which 
happen  to  come  into  contact  with  them,  and 
killing  them  with  great  rapidity.  When  one  of 
the  tentacula  has  thus  seized  its  prey,  it  slowly 
shortens,  the  surrounding  ones  come  to  its  assist- 
ance, bend  their  points  around  the  captive,  and 
thus  gradually  surround  it  on  all  sides,  and  finally 
bring  it  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  This  portion 
of  the  body  slowly  becomes  more  and  more  de- 
pressed, till  the  little  captured  creature  finally 
becomes  lodged  in  its  substance.  The  edges  of 
the  depression  coalesce  and  form  thus  a cavity 
closed  on  all  sides,  in  which  it  remains  for  a cer- 
tain time  and  becomes  digested.  Should  any 
indigestible  matter  remain,  it  is  expelled  through 
the  substance  of  the  body,  either  in  the  same 
place  where  it  entered,  or  at  a spot  in  a different 
direction.  If  two  distinct  individuals  come 
into  contact,  the  same  agglutination  takes  place, 
till  they  are  fused  into  one  large  single  animal. 
The  movements  of  the  species  of  Actinophrys  are 
so  very  slow,  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  doubt 
their  animality  altogether.  The  A.  sol  is  the 
best  known  species,  and  occurs  in  fresh  water,  in 
which  plants,  as  confervse,  &c.,  are  growing. 

Adamantine  Spar,  or  Corundum.— A 
simple  mineral  containing  ninety  per  cent,  of 
alumina,  a little  iron  and  a little  silica,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  diamond,  the  hardest  sub- 
stance known.  Emery  is  a granular  variety  of 
corundum,  much  used  for  polishing  steel,  &c. 
The  Sapphire  has  the  same  elements  as  adaman- 
tine spar,  containing  ninety-four  per  cent.  . of 
alumina.  Next  to  the  diamond  it  is  the  most 
precious  of  gems.  The  Oriental  ruby,  Oriental 
topaz,  Oriental  amethyst,  and  Oriental  emerald, 
are  red,  yellow,  violet,  and  green  sapphires. 
They  are  found  in  gravel  and  sand  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon  and  in  Pegu,  but  are  never  seen  in  a 
matrix. 

Adansonia. — A genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Bombacece.  There  is  only  one 
species  known,  A.  digitata , the  baobab,  sour 
gourd,  or  monkey  bread.  It  is  a large  tree,  dis- 
covered in  Senegal  by  M.  Adanson,  the  French 
botanist,  and  named  after  him.  The  trunk  is 
short,  only  from  12  to  15  feet  high,  but  from  70 
to  80  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  crowned  with 
an  enormous  head  of  branches  measuring  140  feet 
in  circumference,  some  of  them  50  to  60  feet  long, 
and  rising  to  a height  of  60  or  70  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  bark  is  an  inch  thick.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  and  hang  pendulous  from  the 
bosom  of  the  five  lobed  leaves.  The  bark  and 
leaves,  dried  and  powdered,  are  used  by  the 
natives  of  Senegal,  as  pepper  and  salt  are  by 
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Europeans,  and  called  lalo.  Infused  in  their 
drink,  they  consider  it  as  a preservative  against 
fever.  From  the  ashes  of  the  woody  bark  of  the 
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fruit,  and  the  fruit  itself,  they  prepare  with  the 
assistance  of  palm  oil,  an  excellent  soap.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  is  soft,  and  is  liable  to  a pecu- 
liar disease  which  causes  a decay  of  all  the  woody 
fibres,  and  the  wild  bees  then  perforate  it  and 
lodge  their  honey  in  the  holes.  Of  this  soft  and 
decayed  trunk  the  negroes  make  a singular  use. 
They  hollow  it  out  completely,  and  deposit  within 
it  the  bodies  of  persons  held  by  them  in  a sort  of 
superstitious  dread  and  awe.  These  are  the  poets 
and  buffoons,  of  which  there  are  always  a certain 
number  at  each  native  prince’s  court,  and  whose 
dead  bodies  are  held  in  such  dread  by  the  natives 
from  a superstitious  apprehension  that  if  buried 
in  the  ground  the  earth  would  no  longer  produce 
fruit,  and  if  thrown  into  the  rivers  or  sea,  the 
water  would  become  noxious,  that  they  adopt 
this  method  of  disposing  of  them.  In  these 
natural  tombs  they  remain,  and  from  the  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  climate  soon  become  perfect 
mummies.  Humboldt  considers  this  tree,  from 
M.  Adanson’s  calculations,  to  be  the  “oldest 
organic  monument  of  our  planet,” — some  of  the 
trees  at  the  period  of  Adanson’s  visit  to  Senegal 
being  reckoned  by  him  to  be  probably  5,000 
years  old. 

Addax. — A genus  of  antelopes.  See  Anti- 

LOPEiE.  . / 

Adiantum  («£/av<roy,  ...ed  from  a,  priv. ; 
3u.ivm,  to  moisten,  because  the  leaves  are  of  such 
a nature  that  water  will  not  moisten  them). — A 
genus  of  ferns.  See  Acrogenje. 

Adularia.  Moonstone. — A mineral  substance. 
See  Felspar. 

Aecidium. — A genus  of  minute  parasitic 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Fungi , found 
in  great  abundance  in  this  country.  The  species 
are  universally  parasitic  upon  the  leaves  or 
flowers  or  bark  of  living  plants,  where  they 
are  generated  beneath  the  cuticle.  One  species 
attacks  the  barberry,  the  Aecid.  berberidis , and 
shows  itself  by  a bright  orange  powder  collecting 
on  the  leaves  and  flowers — the  sporules  of  the 
fungus.  It  is  a common  idea  among  farmers 
that  barberry  bushes  blight  corn,  and  it  is  pos- 
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sible  that  the  spores  of  Aecidium  might  produce 
the  Puccinea  on  the  corn. 

Aegocerus. — A genus  of  antelopes.  See 

ARTILOPEiE. 

Aepiornis. — A genus  of  fossil  struthious 
birds.  See  Dinornis. 

Aequorea  (ccquor,  the  sea).  — A genus  of 
Acalephce.  See  Medusa. 

Aerolites  (asj£,  atmosphere;  X160;,  a stone). — 
Meteoric  stones,  or  bodies,  which  have  fallen  from 
the  air  upon  the  earth.  At  first  the  fact  of  stones 
seen  falling  from  the  atmosphere  upon  the  earth 
was  treated  with  ridicule.  Now  the  occurrence  is 
well  known  to  be  true.  The  fall  of  these  stones 
is  always  accompanied  with  a meteor  which  at 
night  appears  in  the  form  of  a large  ball  of  fire. 
The  bodies  are  sometimes  very  large.  Their 
composition  is  very  similar  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  they  have  been  observed.  When  taken 
up  immediately  after  having  fallen  they  are  found 
to  be  very  hot.  Iron  is  found  in  them  all  in 
considerable  proportion,  and  always  in  combina- 
tion with  the  rare  metal  nickel.  Silica,  mag- 
nesia, and  sulphur,  compose  the  other  portions. 
The  origin  of  these  stones  is  still  obscure.  The 
most  generally  received  opinion  in  the  present 
day  is,  that  the  meteors  are  bodies  moving  in 
space,  either  accumulations  of  matter  as  origin- 
ally created,  or  fragments  separated  from  a larger 
mass  of  a similar  nature.  In  other  words,  it  is 
believed  that  there  exists  round  the  sun  an  im- 
mense zoue  of  solid  bodies  more  or  less  volumin- 
ous, circulating  round  it  like  the  planets,  but 
much  too  small  to  be  perceived  in  ordinary  cases. 

It  is  believed,  further,  that  the  earth  comes  at 
certain  epochs  into  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
zone ; that  it  then  attracts  these  small  bodies 
towards  it ; that  they  inflame  while  traversing 
our  atmosphere,  melt,  and  burst  into  aerolites. 

Aeschylus.  The  Horse  Chestnut. — A genus 
of  plants.  See  Hippocastane^e. 

Aethusa. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce.  A species  called 
Fool’s  parsley,  Aeth.  Cynapium,  is  common  in 
our  fields  and  gardens,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It 
resembles  the  common  parsley  so  much  that  it  is 
often  mistaken  for  it,  and  dangerous  accidents 
have  arisen  in  consequence.  The  usual  effects 
produced  by  eating  tiiis  plant  are  swimming  of 
the  head,  nausea,  cold  perspirations,  and  chilli- 
ness of  the  extremities.  To  counteract  the  poison, 
an  emetic  ought  to  be  given  immediately,  and 
this  should  be  followed  up  by  the  free  use  of 
weak  vegetable  acids,  such  as  lemon  juice,  vine- 
gar, or  sour  wine. 

Agallochmu. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Aquilariace^:. 

Agalmaiolite  (u.ya.'kp.u.,  ornament ; \i6o$,  a 
stone). — A species  of  mineral,  soft  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  resembling  soapstone,  which  is  found 
abundantly  in  China,  and  comes  to  this  country 
cut  into  various  forms  and  figures. 

Agauiidse. — A family  of  saurian  reptiles. 
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The  animals  of  this  family  have  a depressed 
body,  a short,  broad,  and  flat  head,  a short 
neck,  and  a tail  about  the  same  length  as  the 
body.  Their  body  is  enveloped  in  a loose  skin, 
which  is  capable  of  being  distended  with  air 
at  the  will  of  the  animal ; and  being  covered 
with  small  scales  which  are  often  prolonged 
in  the  form  of  little  spines,  especially  on  the 
back,  it  presents  a very  bristling  appearance 
when  thus  inflated.  The  species  are  numerous 
and  are  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America.  They 
are  of  rather  diminutive  size,  and  luik  among 
rocks,  heaps  of  stone,  and  mouldering  ruins, 
amongst  which  they  conceal  themselves,  or 
climb  trees  and  sport  among  the  branches  in 
security.  They  generally  feed  upon  insects  and 
other  small  animals,  though  one  species,  a native  of 
India,  is  said  to  be  herbivorous.  The  Tapayaxin, 
Agama  orbicularis  of  South  America,  is  short 
and  thick,  the  head  broad  and  flat,  the  tail 
short,  and  the  belly  protuberant.  To  this  un- 
gainly figure  it  adds  the  power  of  distending  its 
skin,  which  is  covered  with  scales  and  small 
protuberances  or  warts  intermixed,  and  often,  to 
a certain  extent,  changing  its  colour  like  the 
chameleon.  The  Moloch,  Moloch  horridus , of 
Australia,  is  covered  with  spines  all  over,  larger 
on  the  head,  and  over  the  eyebrows  having 
the  appearance  of  horns,  which  gives  it  a most 
ferocious  appearance,  though  in  reality  it  may 
be  harmless  enough. 

Agaphyte. — A variety  of  the  mineral  known 
by  the  name  of  Turquoise. 

Agaricia. — A genus  of  madrepore,  resem- 
bling in  form  the  mushroom,  and  hence  called 
the  Mushroom- Coral.  There  are  several  species, 
natives  of  hot  climates,  but  in  only  one,  a na- 
tive of  the  West  Indies,  has  the  animal  been  seen. 

Agaricus. — A genus  of  Fungi.  See  Tiial- 
LOGENiE. 

Agale  from  the  river  Achates ). — A 

mineral  substance  commonly  known  as  the 
Scotch  pebble , and  much  used  in  jewellery,  &c. 
It  contains  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  silica  and 
a small  proportion  of  iron,  and  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  amygdaloid  variety  of  trap  rock.  Agates  are 
found  of  all  sizes,  from  a millet  seed  to  a foot  in 
diameter,  but  generally  they  occur  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  diameter.  A great  many  varie- 
ties are  found,  and  the  stones  which  are  called 
by  lapidaries  and  mineralogists,  Carnelian , Cal- 
cedony,  Onyx,  Sardonyx , Mocha  stone  or  Moss 
Jasper , Blood  stone  and  Chrysoprase,  &c.,  are 
closely  allied  to  the  agate.  The  Onyx  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  used  by  them  as  it 
is  done  by  the  moderns  also,  for  cutting  cameos — 
the  finest  antique  gems  being  cut  from  this 
species  of  stone.  The  principal  mines  of  agate 
are  situated  in  the  little  principality  of  Rajpepla, 
in  the  province  of  Guirat,  fourteen  miles  from 
the  city  of  Broach,  where  they  are  cut  into 
beads,  crosses,  snuff-boxes,  knife-handles,  &c., 
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and  imported  into  this  country ; hence  perhaps 
the  jewellers’  term  “ brooch.” 

Agathis. — A genus  of  plants;  synonymous 
with  Dammar  a. 

Agave  (uyctoo?,  admirable).  — A genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Amaryllidacece. 
The  species  are  known  by  the  name  of  American 
aloes,  and  are  distinguished  by  producing  a cluster 
of  long,  stiff,  fleshy  leaves,  closely  folding  over 
each  other  in  the  centre,  and  embracing  the 
stem,  which  bears  flowers  in  a long  terminal 
woody  scape.  Most  of  the  plants  belonging  to 
the  Amaryllidacece,  have  bulbous  roots,  but  the 
Agave  has  fibrous  roots,  and  the  species  are 
more  highly  developed  both  in  leaves  and  fruc- 
tification than  the  rest  of  the  order.  The  A. 
Americana , or  great  American  aloe,  is  the  best 
known  species.  It  is  a native  of  intertropical 
America,  and  rises  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
forty  feet.  In  its  native  hot  climate  it  grows 
rather  quickly,  but  in  the  temperate  countries 
into  which  it  has  been  introduced,  as  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Spain,  it  is  slow  of  growth,  and  as 
it  never  flowers  till  it  has  attained  its  full 
size,  which  occupies  a period  of  many  years, 
it  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  this  takes 
place  only  once  in  a hundred  years.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a mistake,  though  in  cold  countries, 
and  under  the  care  of  a gardener  who  may 
neglect  the  circumstances  attending  its  proper 
development,  it  may  occupy  as  many  as  fifty 
or  even  seventy  years,  before  the  flowers  are 
produced.  As  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering, 
the  plant  dies.  The  fibres  of  its  leaves  form  a 
coarse  kind  of  thread,  which  is  brought  into 
this  country  under  the  name  of  Fita-flax.  The 
dried  flower  stems  are  an  almost  impenetrable 
thatch ; the  fresh  leaves  themselves,  cut  into 
slices,  are  occasionally  given  to  cattle,  and  the 
centre  of  the  flowering  stem  when  split  longitu- 
dinally is  by  no  means  a bad  substitute  for  a 
European  razor  strop,  owing  to  minute  particles 
of  silica  forming  one  of  its  constituents.  From 
the  sap  which  is  made  to  flow  from  the  incised 
stem  the  natives  of  Mexico  obtain  an  agreeable 
fermented  liquor,  known  by  the  name  of  Pulque , 
from  which  is  distilled  a pleasant  ardent  spirit 
called  Vino  Merced.  The  A.  Saponaria , another 
species,  a native  of  Mexico,  gives  out  a mucila- 
ginous juice  which  the  natives  use  as  soap  for 
washing. 

Agestrata.— A genus  of  beetles.  See  Ce- 

TOXIIDJE. 

Aglaius. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Cassiccs. 

Agriotis. — A genus  of  beetles,  the  larva  of 
which  is  the  wire  worm.  See  Elateridje. 

Agrostis  ( ety^o? , a field). — A genus  of  grasses 
containing  a considerable  number  of  species, 
amongst  which  the  common  one,  A . vulgaris , is 
known  to  farmers  by  the  name  of  Quicks,  and  is 
very  troublesome  from  its  rapidly  overgrowing 
pastures,  in  consequence  of  its  creeping,  rooting, 
vivaceous  stems.  The  A.  alba  is  a useful  grass, 
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ana,  ..nder  the  name  of  Irish  Florin  grass , has 
been  much  experimented  upon  in  this  country. 
It  grows  with  great  vigour  in  Ireland.  The 
reedy  bent-grass,  A.  arundinacea , is  another 
species  which  grows  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Kalmuc  Tartars  weave  mats  of  it,  and  thatch 
their  houses  with  it.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  goats — they  will  almost  die  of  star- 
vation rather  than  eat  it. 

Ailurus. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Mammalia , order  Ferce,  and  family 
Ursidce.  Only  one  species,  A.  fulgens , the  Wah 
or  Panda,  is  known,  a native  of  the  snowy  re- 
gions of  Nepal.  Though,  from  its  dentition  and 


Ailurus  fulgens — The  Wah  or  Panda. 


other  characters,  this  animal  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Bears,  it  differs  from  all  the  species  of  that 
family,  b}r  having  the  soles  of  its  feet  covered 
with  a thick  close  wool,  like  the  Weasels,  ff  he 
skin  is  covered  with  a full  soft  fur,  and  its  tail 
is  like  a lady’s  boa,  and  banded  with  red  and 
yellow.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a large  cat,  is 
rather  an  elegant  animal,  and  lives  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  rivers  and  mountain  torrents,  pass- 
ing much  of  its  time  upon  trees,  and  feeding 
upon  birds  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  mammalia. 
It  derives  its  name  Wah  from  its  cry. 

Air  a.  Hair  Grass. — A genus  of  grasses,  of 
which  a considerable  number  of  species  have  been 
described.  Many  are  natives  of  this  country,  and 
are  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  grasses  for  our 
pastures.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  use  of  the 
A.  aquatica  by  the  cattle,  which  imparts  the 
peculiar  sweetness  to  the  Cottenham  cheese,  and 
the  fineness  to  Cambridge  butter. 

Air  Bladder. — A peculiar  organ  containing 
air  with  which  most  fishes  are  provided,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  adapt  the 
specific  gravity  of  their  bodies  to  the  various 
pressures  of  the  superincumbent  water  at  different 
depths.  It  is  the  homologue  of  the  lungs  in  rep- 
tiles. Those  fishes  which  live  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  on  sand  banks,  &c.,  such  as  the  skate, 
turbot,  sole,  &c.,  have  no  air  bladder,  and  those 
which  live  chiefly  or  obtain  their  principal  food 
at  the  surface,  such  as  the  mackerel,  have  it  very 
small.  The  air  bladders  of  the  cod  fish  are  large, 
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and,  when  salted,  form  a considerable  article  of 
trade  with  Newfoundland.  They  are  known  as 
Cod  Sounds.  A very  good  kind  of  isinglass  is 
made  from  these  cod  sounds;  and  the  fine  isin- 
glass prepared  by  the  Russians  is  procured  from 
the  sounds  or  air  bladders  of  the  sturgeon. 

Air  Cells. — Dilatations  or  expansions  of  the 
air  passages.  In  birds  the  lungs  communicate, 
by  means  of  membranous  cavities,  with  the  bones, 
which  in  this  class  of  animals  are  hollow  and 
destitute  of  true  marrow,  with  the  quills  and 
feathers,  and  with  the  substance  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  skin  and  adjacent  muscles,  &c.  When 
the  bird  respires,  the  air  passes  from  the  lungs 
into  all  these  cavities.  In  insects  the  air  cells 
consist  of  dilatations  of  the  tracheae.  See  Tra- 
chea. By  means  of  this  arrangement  of  hells 
containing  air,  and  distributed  thus  over  the  body, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  is  diminished, 
and  flight  is  rendered  more  easy.  In  plants  the 
air  cells  are  circumscribed  spaces  surrounded  by 
cells,  and  are  often  large  in  aquatic  plants,  serv- 
ing the  purpose  of  floating  them,  as  in  some  of 
the  Algce. 

Air  Passages. — Large  intercellular  passages 
in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 

Air  Plants. — Plants  possessing  the  power  of 
living  a considerable  time  suspended  in  the  air, 
are  called  Air  plants  or  Epiphytes.  They  are  by 
many  supposed  to  live  exclusively  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  not  to  demand  any  other  requisites 
for  thriving.  This,  however,  is  a mistake,  for 
though  they  do  not  have  any  attachment  to  the 
soil,  yet  they  are  always  found  more  or  less 
attached  to  trees,  &c.  The  Bromeliacece , con- 
taining the  beautiful  Tillandsias , and  the  numer- 
ous, interesting,  and  handsome  tribe  of  Orchids , 
are  the  plants  which  illustrate  this  method  of 
growth. 

Aii*  Sacs. — Small  membranous  sacs  or  pouches 
in  certain  plants,  which  are  closed  by  a valve. 
The  use  is  to  enable  the  plant  to  float,  and  they 
are  particularly  visible  in  the  genus  Utricularia. 

Air  Tubes. — Horny  tubes  found  in  some  of 
the  abdominal  segments  of  certain  aquatic  in- 
sects— as  the  larvae  of  some  of  the  Diptera — the 
water  bugs,  Nepa,  &c. 

Air  Vessels,  in  plants,  are  tubes  whose  length 
greatly  exceeds  their  breadth,  and  are  formed  of 
membrane.  The  typical  form  is  the  spiral  vessel, 
which  is  elongate,  and  has  a spiral  fibre,  or  fibres, 
surrounding  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  In  some 
plants  this  can  be  unrolled.  In  the  Banana  and 
Plantain  these  fibres  can  be  pulled  out  in  hand- 
fuls and  are  used  as  tinder.  In  insects,  see 
Tracheae. 

Alabaster. — A mineral  substance  used  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and  consisting  of  sulphate 
of  lime, — analogous  with  gypsum.  It  is  soft,  and 
can  be  scratched  with  the  nail.  It  derives  its 
name  from  Alabastron,  a town  of  Egypt,  where 
there  used  to  be  a manufactory  of  vessels  of  this 
substance.  These  vessels  or  pots  were  much  used 
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by  the  ancients  for  holding  perfumes,  and  it  was 
from  a vessel  of  this  kind  that  Mary,  the  sister 
of  Lazarus,  poured  “the  precious  ointment”  on 
the  head  of  Christ  as  he  sat  at  supper.  Vessels 
of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
Alabaster  is  found  in  Derbyshire  and  Stafford- 
shire, and  is  manufactured  into  small  ornaments 
and  toys.  It  is  of  a kind  of  alabaster  that  the 
sculptures  from  Nineveh,  discovered  by  Layard, 
are  composed. 

Alaudiuae.  LarJcs. — A sub-family  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order 
Passeres , and  family  Fringillidce.  There  are 
several  species  belonging  to  the  Alaudinae, 
natives  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
characterized  chiefly  by  a long  and  straight  hind 
claw,  and  a strong  straight  bill  of  a little  greater 
length  than  in  the  other  genera  of  the  Fringillidae. 
They  are  granivorous  birds,  migratory  in  their 
habits,  shake  dust  among  their  feathers  instead  of 
washing,  and  generally  ascend  singing  to  a greai 
height  intheair.  The  sky-lark  or  laverock,  Alaud 
arvensis,  is  the  best  known  species  in  this  country 
As  a songster  it  is  unrivalled,  and  has  been  extolle 
by  poets  from  the  earliest  times.  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  have  not  disdained  to  celebrate  its 
praises.  Indeed,  “ there  can  scarce  be  any  de- 
scription of  the  variety  of  the  intense  gushes,  the 
prodigal  outpourings  of  this  Ariel  of  song,  as  he 
mounts  till  the  eye  can  no  longer  follow  him, 
though  the  ear  still  drinks  his  wild  music.”  The 
male  alone  has  the  gift  of  song,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  earliest  of  our  vocalists.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  his  note  is  heard,  and  it  commences 
before  the  dawn  of  day.  The  female  makes  her 
snug  little  nest  on  the  earth  among  the  corn  or 
herbage,  and  is  very  persevering  in  the  process 
of  incubation.  Two  broods  are  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  But  neither  the  fine  music 
of  the  male,  nor  the  parental  fondness  of  the 
female,  can  guard  them  from  the  attacks  of 
omnivorous  man.  They  are  unfortunately  for 
themselves  considered  a great  delicacy  for  the 
table,  and  many  thousands  annually  fall  a sacri- 
fice to  the  nets  of  the  fowler.  The  season  for 
catching  larks  commences  in  this  country  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  continues  till  the 
end  of  February;  and  as  they  are  very  prolific, 
and  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  the  quantity  taken  is  enormous. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  calculated  that  4,000 
dozen  were  annually  caught  to  supply  the  Lon- 
don market  alone;  and  at  Leipsic,  the  excis 
duty  on  these  birds  amounts  to  12,000  crowns, 
or  £900  a-year.  The  wood-lark,  A lauda  arbor ea, 
is  smaller  than  the  sky -lark,  and  its  note, 
though  not  so  varied,  excels  it  in  the  rich  and 
melodious  quality  of  its  tone.  It  is  more  like 
that  of  the  nightingale,  and,  as  it  often  sings 
during  the  night,  it  has  been  frequently  mistaken 
for  that  bird.  It  perches  on  trees,  but  only  sings 
in  the  air.  The  sky-lark  rises  perpendicularly, 
but  the  wood- lark  ascends  flying  in  widely  ex- 
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tended  circles,  and  will  sometimes  continue  in 
the  air  soaring  to  a great  height,  singing,  sti.'l 
singing,  for  an  hour  together.  It  is  a native  of 
various  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  not  so  abundant 
or  prolific  as  the  sky -lark.  The  shore -lark, 
Alauda  alpestris , is  very  common  in  North 
America,  though  it  extends  as  far  as  the  straits 
of  Magellan.  Its  song  is  very  sweet.  It  lives 
chiefly,  and  breeds,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea. 
The  female  is  remarkable  for  parental  affection 
when  breeding.  On  approaching  and  disturbing 
her,  she  feigns  lameness  so  cunningly,  that  none 
but  one  accustomed  to  the  sight  can  refrain  from 
pursuing  her.  The  male  immediately  joins  her 
in  mimic  wretchedness,  uttering  a note  so  soft 
and  plaintive  that  it  requires  a strong  stimulus 
to  force  the  naturalist  to  rob  the  poor  bird  of  its 
treasure.  The  nest  is  built  amongst  moss,  and 
the  moss  so  much  resembles  the  bird  in  colour 
that  one  almost  treads  upon  her  before  he  is 
aware.  The  crested-lark,  Galerida  cristata,  is 
distinguished  from  its  congeners  by  the  feathers 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  being  more  elongated, 
and  forming  a crest  which  is  darker  than  the 
rest  of  its  plumage.  The  song  of  this  bird  is 
fine,  and  it  is  said  to  be  easily  taught  many  airs, 
which  it  will  learn  perfectly  and  repeat  without 
confusion.  The  calendra-lark,  Melanocorypha 
calandra , is  larger  than  the  sky-lark,  and  has  a 
more  sonorous  though  not  less  pleasant  song. 
In  Italy,  a person  who  sings  well  is  complimented 
by  saying,  he  sings  like  a calandra.  It  imitates 
readily  the  notes  of  other  birds,  the  chirping  of 
chickens,  and  even  the  squalling  of  a female  cat. 
It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  Fossil  re- 
mains of  larks  were  found  by  Dr.  Buckland  in 
Kirkdale  cave,  Yorkshire,  and  one  species  has 
been  described  from  the  tertiary  strata. 

Albatross. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Procel- 
LARIIDJE. 

Albino.  — Amongst  the  natives  of  Africa 
there  are  occasionally  found  individuals  perfectly 
white.  These  were  termed  by  the  Portuguese 
Albinos.  The  ancients  knew  of  their  existence 
also,  and  called  them  Leuccethiopes , or  white 
negroes.  The  skin  of  these  people  is  of  a pearly 
whiteness,  the  hair  of  the  head  and  over  the 
whole  bodjr  is  quite  white,  and  the  eyes  are  red. 
This  peculiar  colour  is  now  known  to  depend 
upon  the  absence  of  the  cells  called  pigment 
cells,  which  give  a more  or  less  dark  colour  to 
the  surface,  on  which  they  are  developed.  These 
are  very  abundant  in  the  negro  race,  but  occur 
also  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  all  fair  races 
of  men.  Albinos  are  in  consequence  not  confined 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  or  India,  but  are 
found  amongst  Europeans  also;  though  not  so 
frequently.  This  variety  may  be  noticed  like- 
wise amongst  animals,  both  mammalia  and  birds, 
but  does  not  occur  in  cold  blooded  animals. 

Albione. — A genus  of  annelides,  synonymous 
with  Pontobdella.  See  Annelida. 

Albite  ( albus , white). — A variety  of  felspar. 
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Alccdinidrc.  King-fishers. — A family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  fissirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passeres.  More  than  sixty  species  of 
this  family  have  been  described,  chiefly  natives 
of  Asia  and  Africa ; all  characterized  by  great 
brilliancy  of  plumage.  They  have  a long, 
straight  quadrangular  bill,  thick  at  the  base,  and 
pointed  at  the  tip.  The  legs  and  tail  are  short. 
They  live  on  fish,  are  retired  and  solitary  in  their 
habits,  and  build  their  nests  in  holes  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.  The  common  King-fisher,  Alcedo  ispida , 
is  the  only  European  species,  but,  as  has  been 
well  observed,  that  one  is  like  a gem  of  the  finest 
water.  The  resplendent  and  beautiful  azure  that 
adorns  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and 
coverts  of  the  tail  are  not  surpassed  by  any  birds 
of  the  hot  climes  of  Asia  or  Africa,  while  orange, 
green,  black,  blue,  and  white,  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  unite  to  render  its  plumage  gay  and 
brilliant.  The  King-fisher  is  generally  seen  flying 
rapidly  near  the  surface  of  a stream,  and  fre- 
quently, after  hovering  over  it  for  a short  time, 
he  may  be  seen  plunging  into  the  water  with  the 
velocity  of  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  and  almost 
immediately  reappearing  with  a fish  in  his  mouth, 
with  which  he  retires  to  a little  distance  to  de- 
spatch and  swallow.  This  bird  was  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Halcyon,  and  many 
fabulous  stories  are  told  of  it  by  the  early  writers. 
They  supposed  that  it  built  its  nest  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sea  amongst  the  foam  of  the  waves, 
and  that  it  had  the  power  of  calming  the  troubled 
deep  during  the  period  of  incubation.  They  only 
sat  on  their  floating  nest  a few  days,  and  during 
that  short  period,  which  was  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, the  mariner  might,  they  said,  sail  in  perfect 
security.  Those  days  were  hence  termed  Halcyon 
days.  The  Tartars  and  Ostiacs,  amongst  whom 
this  bird,  or  a nearly  allied  species,  is  found, 
preserve  the  skin  about  their  persons  in  a purse* 
and  reckon  it  a preservative  against  every  ill. 
The  feathers  are  used  by  them  as  love  amulets, 
and  they  believe  that  if  a woman  is  touched  by 
a feather  which  floats  on  water,  she  will  be  in- 
duced to  fall  in  love  with  the  person  who  uses  it. 
The  belted  King-fisher  of  America,  Alcedo  Al- 
cyon , is  the  only  species  found  in  the  United 
States.  He  takes  up  his  position  on  the  brink 
of  a cataract,  or  over  the  foam  of  a torrent, 
perched  upon  an  overhanging  bough,  and  there, 
glancing  his  piercing  eye  in  eyery  direction  below 
for  his  scaly  prey,  he  plunges  amidst  the  water, 
sweeps  them  from  their  native  element,  and  swal- 
lows them  in  an  instant.  His  peculiar  note  is  a 
loud  rattling  “ churr,”  not  unlike  the  twirling  of 
a watchman’s  rattle.  The  female  builds  her  nest 
in  clay  or  sandy  banks,  in  holes  which  she  digs 
out  with  her  strong  and  broad  feet,  and  returns 
to  the  same  nest  for  several  years  in  succession. 

Alceplialus.— A genus  of  antelopes.  See 
Antilopead. 

Alces.  The  Elk. — A genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  deer  tribe.  See  Cervina. 
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Alcidro. — A family  of  sea  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  Palmipedes , or  web-footed  birds, 
the  Anseres  of  Linnaeus.  They  are  adapted 
solely  for  an  aquatic  life,  and  all  the  species 
are  marine.  The  bill  is  generally  rather  short, 
and  sometimes  much  compressed.  The  legs 
are  short  but  strong,  and  placed  so  far  back- 
wards that,  when  the  birds  rest  on  the  rocks, 
they  appear  to  stand  in  an  upright  position. 
Their  food  consists  of  fishes,  Crustacea,  and  other 
marine  productions.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  they  have  been  divided  by  late  ornithologists 
into  many  genera,  including  the  true  Auks,  the 
Puffins,  the  Guillemots,  and  Penguins.  Amongst 
the  auks,  the  Great  auk,  Alca  impennis , is  the 
most  curious.  It  lives  chiefly  within  the  arctic 
circle,  though  it  has  on  rare  occasions  been  seen 
in  England.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a goose,  or 
nearly  three  feet  long,  has  exceedingly  short 
wings,  not  larger  than  moderate  sized  fins,  and 
swims  with  great  rapidity,  being  able  to  distance 
a six-oared  boat.  The  Esquimaux  make  gar- 
ments of  the  skins.  It  lays  one  egg,  which  is  of 
a large  size,  six  inches  long,  and,  from  its  rarity 
in  this  country,  is  much  prized  by  egg  collectors. 
The  Razor-bill,  Alca  torda , is  a native  of  high 
northern  latitudes,  and  is  also  found  in  consider- 
able abundance  in  this  country.  The  eggs  are 
considered  a great  delicacy,  especially  for  salads. 
They  are  deposited  upon  the  bare  rock,  poised 
in  such  a way  on  the  end  as  no  human  art  can 
effect,  and  fixed  by  means  of  a viscous  moisture 
•which  bedews  the  surface  on  their  exclusion. 
On  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where  they  abound, 
thousands  of  these  birds  are  killed  for  the  sake 
of  the  breast  feathers,  which  are  very  warm  and 
elastic,  and  vast  quantities  of  eggs  are  also  col- 
lected. They  only  lay  one,  which  is  very  large 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  bird.  The  Razor- 
bill is  little  more  than  fifteen  inches  long,  and  its 
egg  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  a turkey.  Amongst 
the  Puffins,  the  Coulter-neb  or  common  Puffin, 
Fratercida  arclica , is  the  most  common  species. 
They  are  natives  of  high  latitudes,  but  breed  in 
great  quantities  in  this  country  also.  They  lay 
their  solitary  egg  in  burrows  made  by  rabbits, 
or  by  the  birds  themselves,  depositing  it  at  the 
farthest  end.  The  young  are  eaten  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  and  considered  delicious;  they 
are  sometimes  potted.  Amongst  the  Guillemots, 
the  common  Guillemot,  Cataractes  troile , occurs 
very  commonly  in  this  country.  It  breeds  in 
vast  numbers  on  the  narrow  ledges  of  rocks, 
where  in  many  places  they  may  be  seen  sitting 
in  successive  rows  one  over  another.  They  lay 
only  one  egg,  disproportionately  large.  The  black 
Guillemot,  Una  grylle,  lays  two  and  sometimes 
three  eggs.  The  Penguins  are  even  less  capable 
of  flying  than  the  auks,  and  their  little  wings 
are  covered  by  mere  vestiges  of  feathers.  They 
are  only  found  in  the  antarctic  seas,  never  going 
ashore  except  to  breed.  Their  bones  are  per- 
manently filled  with  marrow.  The  Patagonian 
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Penguin,  Aptenodyfes  Patachonica,  is  larger  than 
a goose,  slate  coloured  above,  white  underneath 
with  a black  mark,  encircled  by  a citron-yellow 


A , i<nodyte»  Forsteri—  Patagonian  Penguin. 


cravat..  The  plumage  is  very  close,  and  this 
portion  of  the  skin  is  used  as  tippets,  &c.,  for 
ladies’  dresses. 

Aiclppe. — A genus  of  Cirripedes.  See  CtR- 

RIPEDIA. 

Alcyouidse  ( Alcyone , proper  name).  — A 
family  nf  Zoophytes.  See  Anthozoa. 

Aleclruriiise.  — A sub-family  of  the  fly- 
catchers. See  MuscicapidvE. 

Alectrurus.  — A genus  of  fly  - catchers. 
See  MusciCAPiDiE. 

Alepas  (a,  priv. ; ksc roc,?,  a kind  of  shell). 
— A genus  of  Cirripedes.  See  Cikripkdia. 

Aleti’is. — A genus  of  plants.  See  ELemo- 
DORACEAE. 

ASgse  (Alga,  a marine  plant).— An  order  of 
cryptogamic  plants,  generally  known  as  sea 
weeds.  See  Tiiallogenae. 

Alhagi  (from  the  Arabic  Aghul,  or  Aigul). 
— A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Leguminosce.  The  A.  maurorum  is  a native  of 
the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
other  countries  of  the  East,  and  yields  a species 
of  manna.  During  hot  weather  it  exudes  na- 
turally from  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  plant, 
appearing  first  in  the  form  of  a small  drop  as  of 
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honey,  which  goes  on  increas  ing  in  size  till  it  is 
about  as  large  as  a coriander  seed.  This  manna 
is  not  imported  into  this  country,  but  is  used  at 
the  present  day  in  Persia,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Persian  manna.  The  plant  is  employed 
as  food  for  cattle. 

Allamomla.—  A genus  of  plants.  See  Apo- 
CYNACE-iE. 

Alligator.— A genus  of  reptiles  closely  re- 
sembling the  crocodile.  Several  species  exist, 
all  natives  of  the  New  World ; and  separated  by 
modern  zoologists  from  the  genus  Crocodilus,  the 
species  of  which  are  all  found  in  the  Old  World. 
See  Crocodilus. 

Allium. — A genus  of  bulbous  rooted  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliacece , and  contain- 
ing many  species,  several  of  which  are  extensively 
cultivated  now,  and  have  been  from  the  highest 
antiquity.  The  common  Onion,  A.  cepa , the 
Leek,  A.  Porrum , and  the  Garlic,  A.  sativum , are 
too  Avell  known  as  useful  culinary  plants  to  need 
description.  They  were  known  to  the  Jews,  and 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  Shallot,  A . as- 
calonicum , the  Chive,  A.  schcenoprasum , and  the 
Rocambole  or  Spanish  Shallot,  A.  ophioscorodon, 
are  also  commonly  used  as  articles  of  food.  The 
plants  of  this  genus  contain  phosphoric  acid,  and 
a sulphuretted  oil,  which  is  in  a great  measure 
dissipated  by  boiling  or  roasting.  The  species 
are  all  remarkable  for  their  possessing  more  or 
less  the  odour  of  garlic.  They  are  chiefly  natives 
of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  and  are  principally 
found  wild  in  the  meadows  and  groves  of  Europe, 
in  the  north  of  Asia  and  the  north  of  Egypt ; a 
few  only  inhabiting  America.  Some  of  them  are 
handsome  flowering  plants. 

Alluvium  ( alluere , to  wash  upon).  — The 
name  given  to  those  accumulations  of  soil,  sand, 
gravel,  &c.,  brought  down  by  currents  of  water 
from  higher  regions  into  plains,  and  generally 
known  by  the  term  alluvial  land,  or  formation. 
The  superior  crust  of  the  earth  is  constantly  being 
disintegrated  by  the  action  of  the  air,  by  tides, 
currents,  and  streams  of  running  water,  and  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  lakes,  estuaries, 
and  the  ocean  itself.  In  time  these  lakes,  &c., 
are  completely  filled  up,  become  dry  land,  and  a 
valley  composed  of  this  alluvial  soil  is  formed. 
Thus  the  vast  fertile  valley  between  the  Vosges 
mountains  and  those  of  the  Black  Forest,  through 
which  the  Rhine  flows,  was  at  one  time,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  the  site  of  a lake,  far 
larger  than  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  most  pro- 
bably quite  as  deep. 

AIuus.  The  Alder. — A genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Betulacece.  Several 
species  are  described,  all  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
natives  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  The 
common  Alder,  A.  glutinosa , is  a well  known  tree, 
a native  of  Europe  from  Lapland  to  Gibraltar,  of 
Asia  from  the  White  Sea  to  Mount  Caucasus,  of 
North  America  and  of  North  Africa ; growing  in 
6wampy  lands  and  moist  meadows.  The  wood 
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forms  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  charcoal,  and  is 
valuable  for  piles,  pumps,  sluices,  water  pipes, 
and  other  works  intended  to  be  constantly  under 
water.  It  is  much  used  by  the  turner  for  various 
implements,  and  the  roots  and  knots  furnish  a 
beautiful  veneer  wood  for  cabinets.  The  bark 
contains  a great  abundance  of  tannin,  and  is  in 
consequence  much  employed  by  tanners.  The 
young  shoots  afford  a yellow  dye,  which,  mixed 
with  a little  copperas,  gives  a yellowish-grey, 
useful  in  the  demi-tints  and  shadows  of  flesh  in 
tapestry.  The  heart-leaved  Alder,  A.  cordifolia, 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  country ; it 
grows  very  rapidly,  and  is  a very  ornamental  tree. 
Its  native  country  is  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Aloe.  The  Aloes. — A genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliacece.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  species  known,  all  natives 
of  hot  climates ; many,  objects  of  curiosity  as  hot- 
house plants,  but  some  of  much  interest  as  yield- 
ing the  valuable  drug  known  by  the  name  of 
Aloes.  The  A.  perfoliata  of  Linnaeus  is  the  spe- 
cies which  was  formerly  considered  to  3-ield  the 
greater  part  of  the  drug.  The  variety  Socotrina , 
which  by  many  botanists  is  made  into  a distinct 
species,  and  is  a native  of  India,  particularly  the 
island  of  Socotra  (from  which  it  has  derived  its 
name),  is  considered  to  produce  the  most  pure 
and  most  valuable  kind,  known  by  the  name  of 
Socotrine  Aloes.  From  the  A.  vulgaris  is  ob- 
tained the  Barbadoes  or  Hepatic  aloes.  It  is  a 
native  of  India  also,  but  is  cultivated  in  Barba- 
does and  other  West  Indian  islands.  The  method 
of  preparing  the  drug,  is  to  cut  the  leaves  off  at 
their  base,  and  allow  the  juice  to  drain.  This  is 
then  inspissated,  or  they  are  cut  into  slices,  and 
boiled  for  ten  minutes,  and  the  water  evaporated. 
The  A.  spicata  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ; and  a tract  of  mountains,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Cape  Town,  is  wholly  covered  with  this 
plant.  The  aloes  prepared  from  this  species  is 
considered  very  good,  and,  indeed,  furnishes  the 
greater  part  of  the  extract  sold  in  Europe  as 
Socotrine  aloes.  The  Hottentots  hollow  out  the 
trunk  of  the  A.  dichotoma , also  a native  of  the 
Cape,  to  make  quivers  for  their  arrows.  Amongst 
the  Mohammedans,  especially  in  Egypt,  pilgrims, 
on  their  return  from  Mecca,  suspend  a species  of 
Aloe  over  their  doors,  as  an  evidence  of  their 
having  performed  that  holy  journej7.  The  super- 
stitious Egyptians  imagine  that  when  suspended 
over  their  doors  it  keeps  apparitions  and  evil  spirits 
from  their  houses ; and  many  Christians  and  Jews 
in  Cairo  use  it  for  this  purpose.  Aloes  was  also 
used  amongst  the  ancients  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
balming. This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  aloes 
mentioned  by  St.  John,  as  having  been  brought 
by  Nicodemus  for  embalming  the  body  of  Christ. 
The  juice  of  the  Aloe  has  been  used  in  hot  coun- 
tries as  a preservative  for  their  rafters,  &c.,  from 
the  attacks  of  white  ants.  The  active  principle 
found  in  aloes  is  called  Aloesin.  The  quantity 
of  aloes  entered  in  the  customs  for  home  con- 
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sumption  in  England,  amounted,  on  the  average 
of  the  years  1841-42,  to  170,780  lbs.  a-year. 

Alopccurus  (u.'ku<rv\\,  a fox;  ovga,  a tail). — 
Fox  tail  Grass.  A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Grarninece,  or  grasses.  One  spe- 
cies, the  meadow  Fox  tail  grass,  A . pratensis , is 
a valuable  grass  to  the  farmer  if  sown  in  meadow 
land.  It  is  the  most  grateful  of  all  the  grasses 
to  cattle,  and  possesses,  in  a higher  degree  than 
any  other,  the  three  great  requisites  of  a good 
grass,  quantity,  quality,  and  earliness.  The  slender 
or  field  Fox  tail  grass,  A.  agrestis , from  its  fibrous 
root,  is  a troublesome  weed  to  farmers  amongst 
wheat,  and  is  called  by  them  black  bent.  It  is  a 
useful  grass,  however,  when  sown  on  light  sandy 
soils  on  the  sea  coast. 

Aiosa.  The  Shad  fish. — See  Clupeid^e. 

Alternation  of  Generations. — The  subject 
of  the  alternation  of  generations  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  zoologists.  Besides  the 
extraordinary  metamorphoses  which  insects  un- 
dergo, and  which  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  those  which  many  Crustacea  exhibit  which 
have  been  discovered  by  the  moderns,  the  still 
more  recent  researches  of  some  distinguished 
naturalists  have  demonstrated  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  even  more  remarkable  changes  in  many 
individuals  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  inver- 
tebrata.  These  naturalists  have  shown  that  an 
animal,  arrived  at  mature  age,  with  distinct  sexes 
and  of  perfect  form,  and  which  undergoes  during 
its  further  life  no  changes  itself,  will  produce  from 
eggs  a brood  of  young  of  a totally  different 
generic  form  from  that  of  their  parent,  and  not 
possessing  sexual  organs — that  these  young,  when 
they  have  arrived  at  their  mature  form,  will  in 
their  turn  produce  a progeny  which  will,  after  a 
certain  progress  in  development,  return  in  form 
and  nature  to  the  original  type,  or  what  we  may 
call  the  grandmother.  Thus  a free  swimming 
acalephe,  or  medusa,  produces  from  eggs  a brood 
of  young  which,  instead  of  resembling  their  parent, 
have  the  form  and  appearance  at  first  of  certain 
ciliated  infusoria,  but  which  in  their  course  to 
maturity  become  fixed  and  immovable,  and 
assume  a polvpiform  appearance.  These  poly- 
piform  animals  have  no  sexual  organs,  but  in 
their  turn  produce  by  gemmation  a fresh  progeny 
which  are  free  swimming  animals  with  dis- 
tinctly characterized  sexes  that  never  become 
fixed,  but,  after  a series  of  changes  in  their  de- 
velopment, assume  the  original  type,  or  that  of 
the  medusae.  This  alternation  of  generations  is 
constant,  and  the  course  of  development  as  de- 
scribed above  is  repeated  in  regular  series  during 
the  life  of  the  animal.  A similar  alternation  of 
generations  takes  place  in  the  zoophytes.  A 
bell  shaped  polype  or  campanularia  is  observed 
-to  have  three  kinds  of  cells  upon  its  stem  which 
differ  from  each  other.  One  of  these,  which  is 
the  smallest,  is  observed  to  contain  eggs  which 
produce  young  in  the  form  of  ciliated  infusorial 
animals.  These,  after  swimming  freely  about  in 
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the  water  for  some  time,  at  length  attach  them- 
selves to  some  body,  such  as  a fucus  or  sea  weed, 
assume  the  polypiform  state,  and  become  a com- 
pound polype  or  polvpidom.  The  polypes  of  this 
polypidom  in  their  turn  give  origin  to  the  me- 
dusoid  female  cell  which  produces ‘the  ova.  We 
thus  see  that  in  their  developmental  history,  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  zoophytes  or  polypes, 
and  those  belonging  to  the  acalephse  or  medusae, 
are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  forming  distinct 
classes,  but  become  nearly  allied  to  each  other. 
Amongst  the  intestinal  worms,  or  entozoa,  also, 
we  find  a similar  state  of  things  take  place.  Some 
of  the  fluke  worms,  or  distomae,  which  live  para- 
sitic in  the  liver  of  fresh  water  snails,  produce 
eggs  which  give  origin  to  a brood  of  young  in  the 
form  of  small  yellow  worms  of  a cylindrical  shape, 
with  a spherical,  contracted  head,  which  are  found 
in  the  viscera,  and  more  particularly  in  the  mem- 
branes covering  them,  of  the  snail.  These  little 
worms  have  a progeny  within  them  of  other 
worm-like  creatures  of  a more  or  less  elongated 
oval  body,  and  possessing  long  tails,  and  a collar 
of  spiculae,  or  small  spines,  round  the  neck.  These 
are  discharged  from  an  opening  in  the  neck,  and 
are  then  free  and  unattached,  enjoying  for  a time 
the  power  of  locomotion  in  the  water  in  which 
the  molluscs  themselves  are  found.  This  second 
generation  has  been  described  as  a distinct  genus 
under  the  name  of  cercaria,  and  these  little  crea- 
tures attach  themselves  to  the  snail,  and  lodge 
themselves  in  the  mucous  integument  of  their 
body,  assuming  there  a pupa  state.  In  this  state 
they  remain  for  several  months,  upon  emerging 
from  which  they  penetrate  deeper  into  the  skin, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  aqueous  canals  of 
the  snail,  they  at  length  enter  the  organs,  in 
which  they  are  found  in  the  perfect  form  of  the 
distomae.  By  following  up  such  inquiries,  we 
find  not  only  that  animals  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  different  genera  are  in  reality  only 
different  states  of  development  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, but  we  find  also  animals  which  have  been 
arranged  in  different  classes  now  appear  closely 
allied  to  each  other.  A similar  process  has  been 
observed  to  take  place  amongst  the  mollusca. 
The  curious  animals  known  as  salpse,  which  are 
met  with  out  at  sea  united  into  long  chains  of 
twenty  to  forty  individuals,  and  which  are  also 
found  occurring  as  separate  individuals,  have  been 
ascertained  to  exhibit  a similar  development.  The 
solitary  salpaj  never  form  themselves  into  a chain, 
yet  always  contain  a progeny  resembling  those 
which  do.  The  chain  salpae,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  parents  of  a progeny  of  solitary  ones,  and 
thus  an  alternately  solitary  and  associated  gen- 
eration is  always  the  result. 

Althaea  ( u.\Qo ?,  a remedy) — A genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Malvaceae. 
The  genus  contains  a number  of  species,  amongst 
which  is  the  common  marsh  mallow,  A.  officinalis , 
a common  European  plant,  and  one  which,  for 
its  mucilaginous  qualities,  has  been  used  medi- 
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cinally  in  all  countries,  and  from  remote  anti 
quity.  It  is  still  employed  in  the  form  of  lozenges, 
&c.  The  common  holly-hocks,  A.  rosea,  and 
A.  sinensis,  are  also  well  known  species,  and  are 
cultivated  in  almost  every  garden  for  their  beauty, 
being  much  esteemed  as  ornamental  plants  towards 
the  close  of  summer. 

Aluciia. — See  Aldcitidj:. 

Alucitidee. — A family  of  small  lepidopterous 
insects,  distinguished  by  the  wings  being  singu- 
larly divided  into  narrow  feathered  rays.  The 
larvae  are  clothed  with  very  long  hairs,  have 
sixteen  feet,  and  are  very  inactive.  The  pupae 
are  either  naked,  and  enclosed  in  a transparent 
silken  cocoon,  or  conical,  hairy,  and  either  sus- 
pended perpendicularly  by  a thread,  or  affixed 
at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  to  a layer 
of  silk  or  leaves.  The  species  of  the  genus  Alucita 
frequent  gardens,  and  may  be  seen  sitting  with 
th'ir  beautiful  fan-like  wings  on  hothouses  in  the 
da}r  time.  The  species  of  Pterophorus  are  evening 
visitors,  and  may  be  seen  flying  over  low  plants. 

Aluniiiiitc. — A variety  of  native  sulphate  of 
alumina,  found  in  reniform  masses  and  botryoidal 
concretions  in  Prussia,  France,  &c. 

Aluminium. — A new  metal  obtained  from 
common  clay.  It  has  the  appearance  of  silver, 
and  does  not  tarnish  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
As  yet  the  process  for  obtaining  it  is  very  ex- 
pensive, but  as  a new  method  has  been  very 
lately  discovered,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
soon  obtained  at  a cheap  rate  and  come  into 
general  use.  At  present  it  is  being  manufactured 
into  very  small  weights,  such  as  the  hundredth 
part  of  a grain,  and  this  promises  to  be  a useful 
application  of  it. 

Alumo-Calcile. — A species  of  impure  quartz 
found  in  Germany,  from  which  alum  is  obtained, 
in  combination  with  lime. 

Alum  Slate. — A rock  found  in  Germany, 
Sweden,  Yorkshire,  &c.,  &c.,  from  which  the  well 
known  substance  called  alum  is  prepared.  It  con- 
tains silica,  alumina,  and  most  probably  bisulphu- 
ret  of  iron.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  effloresces. 

Alum  Stone. — A mineral  found  occurring  in 
Italy,  containing  alum,  and  from  which  the  sub- 
stance called  rock  alum  is  prepared. 

Alveolites. — A genus  of  fossil  corals  found 
in  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata. 

Amatliua. — A genus  of  birds,  containing  the 
Java  sparrow  and  Amadavade  or  Amaduvat 
finch,  and  belonging  to  the  family  FringiUid.ee. 
See  Frlngilliixe. 

Amadou. — A kind  of  tinder  made  chiefly 
from  the  fungus  called  Polyporus  fomentarius, 
which  grows  on  the  ash,  cherry  tree,  &c.  The 
fungus  is  dried,  steeped  in  a strong  solution  of 
saltpetre,  and  cut  into  thin  slices.  When  thick 
it  is  beaten  with  a mallet  or  hammer,  and  in 
Franconia  the  peasants  make  dresses  of  it,  when 
they  can  obtain  pieces  large  enough;  they  are 
soft,  supple,  and  very  light.  Amadou  is  obtained 
from  other  species  of  fungi  also. 
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Amarantliaccac  ( 'a. , priv. ; p.u.^uivoj,  to  wither; 
and  u.v6  j,  a flower). — A family  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  apetalous  Dicotyledones , deriving  the 
name  from  the  flowers  being  incorruptible,  or  not 
withering  after  being  cropped.  A great  many 
species  are  described,  most  of  them  natives  of  the 
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East  Indies  or  America.  Some  of  them  are 
handsome  garden  flowers,  such  as  the  prince’s 
feather,  Amaranthus  hypochondriacus,  love  lies 
bleeding,  A.  caudatus , the  cock’scomb,  Celosia 
eristata,  &c.  Several  species  are  used  as  culinary 
plants,  such  as  the  Amaranthus  olivaceus,  and  the 
A.  Blitum,  or  Chusan  Han-tsi. 

Amaryllldaccse. — A family  of  monoeotyle- 
donous  plants  to  which  the  narcissus,  snow  drop, 
&c.,  belong.  They  are  usually  bulbous  plants, 
and  the  greater  number  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  though  several  species  are  found 
in  Europe,  East  and  West  Indies,  South  America, 
and  Australia.  Many  of  the  plants  of  this  family 
are  handsome  ornamental  garden  plants,  but  in 
some  there  is  contained  a highly  poisonous  pro- 
perty which  renders  them  dangerous.  The  bulbs 
of  the  blood  flower  of  the  Cape,  Hcemanthus  toxi- 
carius,  contain  an  acrid  poisonous  juice,  which, 
when  inspissated,  is  used  by  the  Hottentots  to 
smear  their  arrows.  Those  of  several  species  of 
Narcissus,  such  as  N.  poeticus , N.  Jonquilla, 
N.  pseudo -narcissus,  or  common  daffodil,  and 
some  others,  contain  an  acrid  emetic  property. 
The  Guernsey  lily,  Amaryllis  sarniensis,  a hand- 
some plant  naturalized  in  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
is  also  reputed  poisonous.  This  plant  is  origin- 
ally a native  of  Japan,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  in  a Dutch  ship  from  that  country,  which 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Guernsey  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  bulbs 
thrown  ashore  took  root  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the 
island,  and  have  for  a length  of  time  been  highly 
prized  as  a handsome  and  tolerably  hardy  flower. 
The  American  aloe  belongs  also  to  this  family. 
See  Agave.  Some  of  the  species  secrete  a fecula 
or  kind  of  flour,  which,  when  separated  from  the 
juice  naturally  contained  in  it,  becomes  a -whole- 
some article  of  food.  The  arrowroot  of  Chili  is 
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obtained  in  considerable  abundance  in  this  man- 
ner from  a species  of  A Istromeria , which  has  fibrous 
roots  instead  of  bulbs. 

Amausite. — A mineral  substance;  a variety 
of  felspar. 

Amber. — A fossil  resin  of  one  or  more  trees 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Conferee,  now  extinct. 

It  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  the 
greater  portion  comes  to  us  from  the  southern 
coasts  of  the  Baltic,  where  it  is  thrown  up  be- 
tween Konigsberg  and  Memel.  Amber  is  harder 
than  other  resins,  and  is  susceptible  of  a good 
polish.  Carbon  enters  largely  into  its  composi- 
tion. When  rubbed  it  becomes  electrical,  and 
the  word  Electricity  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
name  for  amber,  yktjtrgov.  Microscopic  fungi, 
several  species  of  infusoria,  and  many  kinds  of 
insects,  &c.,  are  found  preserved  in  amber.  It 
burns  with  a bright  flame,  and  gives  out  rather 
an  agreeable  smell. 

Ambergris.  Ambarum  griseum , or  Ambra 
grisea,  from  the  Arabic  word  Ambar. — A sub- 
stance of  animal  origin  found  floating  on  the  sea 
in  warm  latitudes.  It  is  now  known  to  be  a pro- 
duct of  the  whale,  chiefly  of  the  Pliyseter  macro- 
cephalus , or  spermaceti  whale,  and  is  found  in  the 
large  intestines  of  that  animal.  The  best  kind 
comes  from  the  coasts  of  Madagascar,  Surinam, 
and  J ava.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  large  masses, 
sometimes  of  the  weight  of  upwards  of  200  lbs. 
When  first  found  floating  in  the  sea,  it  is  soft  and 
of  a very  strong  smell,  which  diminishes  by  degrees, 
as  it  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  ulti- 
mately becomes  highly  aromatic.  The  active 
principle  contained  in  ambergris  is  called  Am - 
brein.  Ambergris  is  chiefly  used  as  a perfume, 
generally  in  the  form  of  an  alcoholic  solution. 
The  Orientals  use  it  as  an  aphrodisiac,  and 
esteem  it  highly.  It  has  also  been  used  in 
nervous  diseases. 

Amblyrhyiiclius. — A genus  of  lizards  re- 
sembling the  iguanas,  found  in  the  Galapagos 
islands.  They  are  very  ugly  animals,  but  harm- 
less. Some  of  the  species  live  on  the  rocky  sea 
shore,  and  are  of  aquatic  habits,  feeding  on  sea 
weeds.  Others  live  entirely  on  land,  inhabiting 
burrows  excavated  between  fragments  of  lava. 
These  feed  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  &c.,  and  their 
flesh  is  considered  a delicate  kind  of  food. 

Amethyst. — A precious  stone  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  as  India,  Siberia, 
Spain,  Germany,  &c.  The  mineral  called  Oriental 
amethyst  is  a variety  of  adamantine  spar,  and  is 
essentially  different  from  the  real  occidental,  or 
common  amethyst,  which  is  a variety  of  quartz 
or  rock  crystal.  The  colour  is  purplish-violet, 
varying  throughout  every  shade.  It  consists  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  manganese. 

It  has  been  much  used  by  jewellers  to  set  in  rings, 
brooches,  &c.,  and  as  amethysts  are  the  only 
coloured  stones  except  garnets  that  are  worn 
with  mourning,  they  still  retain  a distinguished 
rank  amongst  gems. 
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Amcntacese.  The  Catkin  bearing  plants 

An  extensive  order  of  plants,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  arranged  in  a dense  cylindrical  deciduous  spike 
called  Amentum.  This  order  contains  nearly 
twenty  genera,  and  upwards  of  six  hundred 
species,  but  as  the  genera  are  constructed  in 
very  different  manners,  they  have  now  been 
arranged  in  several  sub-orders  or  families — such 
as  Salicacehs,  or  the  willow  family,  Betu- 


Amentum  or  Caikin  of  Corylvts  avellana—The  Hazel. 

lace^e,  or  the  birch  family,  Corylace^e,  or 
the  hazel  family,  &c.,  &c.  See  these  words. 

Amianthus  ( ag.ioc.vros , undefiled)  ; Ashes  his 
(«5-(3sjTaj,  inextinguishable,)  or  Mountain  Flax. 
— A mineral  substance  occurring  in  long  capillary 
crystals  placed  side  by  side  in  parallel  position, 
and  thus  forming  a fibrous  mass,  flexible  ancl 
elastic.  It  is  a variety  of  the  Tremolite.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  this  mineral.  The  one,  which  is 
composed  of  very  delicate  and  regularly  arranged 
fibres  which  are  very  flexible,  is  called  Amian- 
thus ; the  other,  in  which  the  fibres  are  coarser 
and  of  little  flexibility,  is  called  Asbestus.  The 
amianthus  is  inconsumable  by  a high  degree  of 
heat.  The  ancients  possessed  the  art  of  drawing 
the  fibres  into  threads,  and  then  weaving  them  into 
cloth,  which  was  able  to  resist  the  action  of  fire. 
Pliny  mentions  having  seen  napkins  made  of  this 
kind  of  cloth  which,  when  soiled,  were  thrown 
into  the  fire  to  be  cleaned ! A cloth  of  this  sub- 
stance was  employed  by  the  ancients  to  wrap 
their  dead  in  previously  to  the  bodies  being  ex- 
posed on  the  funeral  pile.  It  is  found  in  many 
places.  Corsica  is  the  place  where  it  occurs  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  but  it  is  found  also  in 
Cornwall,  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  it  is  occasion- 
ally used  as  a wick  for  lamps. 

Amiba.  Amjeba,  Ehrenberg ; Proteus, 
Muller ; (upoifit j,  changing.) — A genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  Infusoria . The 
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amibge  are  found  in  all  old  infusions  which  have 
not  become  putrid,  or  in  the  muddy  deposit  which 
takes  place  on  plants  which  have  for  some  time 
been  submerged  either  in  fresh  or  sea  water. 
They  are  of  a glutinous  substance,  without  any 
external  covering,  and  apparently  so  simple  in 
their  organization,  that  though  their  transparency 
is  so  great  as  to  permit  their  structure  to  be  seen 
intimately,  no  distinct  or  special  organs  can  be 
distinguished  belonging  to  them.  They  are  re- 
markable for  constantly  changing  their  form,  and 
it  is  by  frequent  variation  of  figure  that  they 
accomplish  the  act  of  locomotion.  At  first  they 
look  like  a small  round  immovable  mass,  semi- 
transparent, or  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
slight  nebulosity.  If  we  watch  the  creature  for 
some  time,  we  see  a perfectly  transparent  expan- 
sion or  rounded  globe  issue  from  the  circum- 
ference of  this  mass  and  glide  along  like  a drop 
of  oil;  then  fixing  itself  by  a point  draw  the 
whole  mass  slowly  along.  These  variable  ex- 
pansions, as  they  are  called,  never  continue  any 
length  of  time,  but  are  retracted  immediately  and 
lost  in  the  mass,  to  be  extended  again  the  next 
instant  They  vary  much  in  different  species. 
Sometimes  they  are  as  broad  as  the  original 
mass.  At  others  they  are  narrow  and  longer, 
but  still  rounded  at  the  extremity.  In  some 
species  they  are  terminated  in  a point.  In  others 
they  are  slender,  nearly  filiform,  simple  or  bifid, 
or  even  branched.  Adult  specimens  become  opaque 
in  the  centre  from  an  agglomeration  of  corpuscles 
or  granules,  which  have  been  by  seme  supposed 
to  be  eggs,  but  the  real  nature  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out.  The  chief  manner  in  which 
they  multiply  themselves  is  by  what  is  called 
spontaneous  division,  where  the  body  separates 
itself  into  two  or  more  portions,  or  more  frequently 
still  by  the  animal  parting  with  a lobe  which 
assumes  a separate  existence,  and  continues  to 
live  on  its  own  account.  A considerable  number 
of  species  have  been  described,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  properly  to  characterize  animals  which 
assume  such  Protean  appearances  as  the  amibae  do. 

Aimnodytes  (ayyo?.,  sand  or  mud ; dvrti:, 

plunger) A genus  of  apodal  malacopterygious 

fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Anguillidm.  Two 
species  occur  in  England,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  sand  eel,  A.  tobianus,  and  is  much  esteemed 
both  as  a bait  by  fishermen,  and  in  many  places, 
especially  in  the  Channel  Islands,  as  an  article  of 
food.  The}7’  are  eaten  either  fresh,  or  dried  in 
the  sun  and  grilled.  Another  species  often  con- 
founded with  the  sand  eel,  called  the  launce, 
A.  lancea , is  even  more  common,  and  is  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other.  They  burrow  in 
the  sand,  at  low  water,  to  the  depth  of  from  four 
to  six  inches,  and  form  part  of  the  food  of  the 
mackerel  and  salmon. 

Ainmoniacnni. — A concrete  fetid  gum  resin 
obtained  from  a plant,  Dorema  A mmoniacum , be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce , and  resem- 
bling fennel,  a native  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
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Arabia,  Persia,  India,  &c.  It  contains  resin, 
gum,  and  volatile  oil,  and  is  used  medicinally  as 
a stimulant,  antispasmodic  and  expectorant  The 
best  is  brought  from  Persia  by  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta. 

Ammonites. — See  Ammonitidas. 

Ammonitidse. — A family  of  extinct  fossil 
mollusca,  belonging  to  the  tetrabranchiate  order 
of  the  class  Cephalopoda..  The  name  of  Ammo- 
nite given  to  the  typical  genus  is  derived  from 
Ammon  or  Jupiter,  who  was  worshipped  in  Lybia 
under  the  form  of  a ram.  The  form  of  the  shell 
is  that  of  a ram’s  horn,  and  they  used  to  be  called 
Cornua  Ammonis , and  at  one  time  were  considered 
to  be  really  petrified  rams’  horns.  Internally,  the 
shell  is  divided  into  cells  or  chambers  by  a series 
of  partitions  connected  to  each  other  by  a tube  or 
syphon,  as  in  Nautilus , which  is  the  only  living 
representative  of  the  order  to  which  the  ammo- 
nites belong.  See  Nautilus.  The  syphon,  how- 
ever, in  the  Ammonites  is  close  to  the  outer 
margin  of  the  shell,  or  is  described  as  external, 
while  in  nautilus  it  is  central  or  internal.  When 
the  outer  shell  is  removed,  the  edges  of  the  par- 
titions, or  septa , are  seen  forming  covered  zig- 
zag or  foliaceous  lines,  and  afford  good  specific 
characters.  The  structure  of  the  shell  of  the 
ammonitidse  is  exactly  that  of  the  nautilus, 
consisting  of  an  external  porcellanous  layer,  and 
an  internal  nacreous  lining.  The  last  chamber, 
in  which  the  body  of  the  animal  must  have  been 
lodged,  is  elongated,  and  the  aperture  was  guarded 
by  processes  and  closed  by  an  operculum  or  lid. 
This  operculum,  similar  in  function  to  that  of 
the  gasteropods,  has  been  described  by  different 
authors  as  a distinct  genus  of  fossils  under  the 
names  of  Trigonellites , Aptychus , and  Munsteria , 
The  ammonitidae  are  believed  to  have  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  a former  period  of  the  earth’s 
existence  to  keep  molluscs,  crustaceans,  &c.,  within 
bounds,  for  they  are  most  widely  distributed,  and 
must  have  been  exceedingly  abundant.  They  are 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  chiefly  in 
the  oolitic  and  chalk  formations.  Species  have 
been  found  in  the  high  passes  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  similar  to 
some  discovered  in  the  oolite  series  of  rocks  in 
this  country.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  they 
are  so  numerous  that  the  rocks  seem  wholly 
formed  of  them,  and  in  Burgundy  the  roads  in 
some  places  are  altogether  paved  with  them. 
Twelve  genera  belonging  to  this  family  have  been 
described.  The  genus  Ammonites  has  a regular 
spiral  and  discoidal  shell,  and  no  fewer  than  530 
species  have  been  enumerated.  In  India  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Salagraman , and  are 
objects  of  superstitious  veneration  amongst  the 
Hindoos,  who  believe  that  one  of  their  gods  is 
concealed  inside.  They  obtain  a large  size,  and 
specimens  are  found  measuring  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Crioceras  has  the  shell  discoidal,  but  the 
whirls  instead  of  being  close  together  are  separated 
from  each  other.  Nine  species  have  been  described. 
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Toxoceras  has  the  shell  bow  shaped  like  an  am- 
monite uncoiled,  or  like  the  horn  of  an  ibex. 


Ammonites  striatul"S. 


Nineteen  species  are  known.  Ancyhceras  has 
the  shell  at  first  discoidal  with  separate  whirls, 
afterwards  produced  into  a straight  line,  and  then 
bent  back  again  like  a hook  or  a crosier.  Thirty- 
eight  species  have  been  enumerated.  Scaphites  has 
the  shell  at  first  discoidal  and  the  whirls  close 
together,  the  last  chamber  being  detached  from 
the  rest  and  bent  backwards.  Seventeen  species 
have  been  described.  Helicoceras  has  the  shell 
spiral,  the  whirls  separate,  few  in  number,  sinis- 
tral,  and  resembling  much  a spiral  sheep’s  horn. 
Eleven  species  are  described.  Turr ilites  has  the 
shell  spiral,  sinistral,  more  or  less  -turreted,  the 
whirls  close  together,  and  the  aperture  often  irre- 
gular. TAventy-seven  species  have  been  described. 
Hamites  has  the  shell  hook  shaped  instead  of  being 
spiral,  and  bent  upon  itself  more  than  once,  the 
courses  being  separate.  No  fewer  than  fifty-eight 
species  of  this  curious  genus  have  been  enumerated. 
In  Ptychoceras  the  shell  is  bent  once  upon  itself, 
and  the  two  straight  portions  are  in  contact  AAdth 
each  other.  Seven  species  are  known.  Bamlites 
has  the  shell  straight,  elongated,  the  whirls  close 
together,  and  the  aperture  guarded  by  a dorsal 
process.  Eleven  species  have  been  described,  and 
their  abundance  is  so  great  in  Normandy  that  the 
chalk  there  has  received  the  name  of  Baculite 
limestone. 

Amiiiophila  (appo;,  sand ; fitea,  to  love). 
— A genus  of  grasses.  See  A run  do. 

Amoimim. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Zingi- 
BtRACEiE. 

Ainorpha. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Papilionacece.  One  species  Avliich 
is  now  cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies 
in  this  country,  A.  fruticosa , is  a native  of 
Carolina,  and  is  called  there  the  bastard  indigo. 
Tt  was  formerly  used  by  the  inhabitants  to  make 
a coarse  kind  of  indigo — hence  its  name. 

Ampelidse.  Chatterers A family  of  birds 

belonging  to  the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order 
Passeres.  They  are  characterized  by  having  the 
bill  short,  strong,  broad,  somewhat  depressed  at 
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the  base,  and  more  or  less  curved  at  the  tip,  where 
the  upper  mandible  is  bent  down  and  notched. 
Gape  wide,  generally  without  bristles ; tarsi  short 
and  strong;  claws  very  strong,  and  tail  often 
very  short.  The  greater  number  of  these  birds 
are  natives  of  America,  and  live  on  fruits  and 
berries.  The  habits  of  but  few  are  well  known, 
though  many  species  are  described.  Only  one 
genus  is  European,  the  Ampelis,  orwax-wing; 
and  the  species  are  distinguished  amongst  their 
congeners  by  their  possessing  some  small,  flat, 
oblong  appendages  on  the  wings,  resembling  in 
colour  and  substance  red  sealing  Avax.  Only  one 
species  of  this  genus  is  found  in  Europe,  the 
A.  garrula , European  wax-wing,  or  Bohemian 
chatterer.  It  is  an  occasional  though  irregular 
visitant  of  this  country,  but  in  Northern  Russia, 
and  the  extreme  north  of  Norway,  they  are  said 
to  be  seen  in  great  numbers  every  winter.  Still 
their  real  native  country  is  unknoAvn — where  they 
breed  and  bring  up  their  young.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  their  chief  place  of  abode  will 
be  found  in  the  extensive,  elevated  table  land  of 
Central  Asia.  They  do  not  deserve  the  name 
Chatterers , as,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  generally 
very  silent.  They  are  easily  tamed,  and  their 
flesh  is  said  to  be  excellent  eating.  The  American 
wax-wing,  or  cedar  bird,  A . carolinensis,  is  com- 
mon in  North  America,  Avhere,  in  the  fall  and 
beginning  of  summer,  it  becomes  very  fat,  and  is 
then  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  They  breed 
in  June,  building  a large  nest,  and  laying  three 
or  four  eggs.  Another  species  inhabits  Japan. 
The  Cotinga,  A . cotinga,  or  Cotinga  coelestis , is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  is  a beautiful  bird,  the  head 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body  being  of  a fine  blue, 
the  throat,  neck,  and  breast,  purple,  varied  with 
patches  of  bright  scarlet.  This  species  and  an 
allied  one  Avere  introduced  into  Europe  by  Madame 
Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  and  are 
hence  called  Pompadour  Chatterers. 

AmpeSideae. — A family  of  plants.  See 

VlTACt^E. 

Ampelis.  The  Wax-wing — See  Aaipklid^e. 

AmpMbia  (a-pufoio;,  having  a double  life). — 
A term  usually  applied  to  designate  those  animals 
Avliich  are  able  to  live  either  in  air  or  underwater 
at  pleasure.  Of  all  I he  creatures,  hoAvever,  to  Avhieh 
this  name  has  been  applied,  to  scarcely  one  of 
them  is  it  applied  correctly.  To  be  truly  am- 
phibious, ‘it  is  necessary  that  the  animals  should 
have  lungs  and  gills  at  the  same  time.  Whales, 
seals,  &c.,  which  Avere  at  one  time  called  amphi- 
bious, are  possessed  of  lungs  only,  and  can  live 
for  only,  a short  time  under  water,  being  obliged 
to  come  to  the  surface  at  frequent  intervals  to* 
breathe.  Frogs,  salamanders,  &c.,  to  which  the 
name  has  more  recently  been  restricted,  are 
equally,  when  adult,  possessed  of  lungs  only,  and 
must  come  to  the  surface  to  respire.  It  is  only 
then  to  the  genera  Lepidosiren,  Proteus , Siren , 
the  Axolotl , and  M enobranckus , that  the  term 
amphibious  really  applies,  as  these  animals  p os- 
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sgss  in  reality  both  lungs  for  respiring  atmosphe- 
ric air,  and  gills  to  enable  them  to  extract  air 
from  the  water*  They  can  thus  live  at  pleasure 
either  in  the  air  or  under  the  water.  Modern 
zoologists,  however,  use  the  name  Amphibia  to 
designate  as  a distinct  class,  not  only  these 
true  amphibians,  but  frogs,  salamanders,  and 
all  those  animals  classed  by  Cuvier,  as  an  order 
of  reptiles,  under  the  name  Batrachians.  See 
Batrachia. 

Ainphifrola. — A genus  of  marine,  air-breath- 
ing mollusca,  the  species  of  which  are  only  found 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  eaten  by  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Zealand,  where  they  occur 
plentifully. 

Ampfaibolc  (apfi&oXoi,  ambiguous).  — A 
genus  of  minerals.  Sea  Auc.ite. 

Amphioxusi  The  Lancelet. — A genus  of 
chondropterygious  fishes,  related  to  the  lam- 
preys, and  of  which  there  is  only  one  species, 
A . lanceolatus.  The  structure  of  this  creature  is 
the  most  anomalous  of  all  the  animals  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  about  two  inches 
in  length,  of  a lanceolate  form,  tapering  to  each 
extremity,  and  riband-like,  the  head  being 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  body.  The 
entire  animal  is  translucent  and  of  a silvery 
whiteness.  The  vertebral  column  consists  of  a 
series  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  very  rudiment- 
ary vertebrae,  and  does  not  show  the  slightest 
vestige  of  a cranium.  The  spinal  marrow  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  column,  but 
presents  no  trace  of  a brain.  The  respira- 
tory apparatus  is  more  that  of  an  ascidian 
mollusc  than  a fish,  and  the  intestinal  canal  is 
ciliated.  This  curious  fish  lives  in  sandy  ground 
at  a depth  of  between  twelve  and  twenty  fathoms 
water ; and  is  a native  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  swims  rapidly  with  a snake- 
like motion.  Its  food  consists  of  infusoria. 

Amphipodai  ( apfi , all  round ; and  w y?, 
foot). — An  order  of  sessile-eyed  Crustacea.  See 
Edkioftiialma.  This  order  contains  a consid- 
erable number  of  species,  all  of  small  size.  The 
branchiae,  or  gills,  are  in  the  form  of  large  mem- 
branous vesicles  placed  at  the  base  of  the  feet,  on 
their  inner  side.  The  thorax  is  generally 
divided  into  seven  moveable  rings,  and  the  tho- 
racic, or  true  feet,  are  seven  pairs.  The  abdomen 
is  large  and  well  developed,  and  the  members,  or 
false  swimming  feet  attached  to  it,  are  elongated, 
narrow,  and  fringed  with  hairs.  The  three 
hinder  pairs  are  bent  backwards,  and  along  with 
the'terminal  portion  of  the  abdomen,  form  a sort 
of  fin  which  serves  the  animal  for  swimming  or 
leaping.  The  females  carry  their  eggs  under  the 
thorax,  between  certain  scales  or  vesicles  which 
form  a kind  of  pouch.  I n this  position  they  are 
hatched,  an{l  the  3’oung  remain  attached  to  the 
legs,  or  other  parts  of  the  bodjr  of  the  parents, 
until  they  gain  sufficient  strength  to  swim  and 
take  care  of  themselves.  Some  of  the  species  are 
parasitical,  living  attached  to  fishes,  and  in  me- 
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dusse  or  acalephas,  as  Phronima , one  or  two  species 
of  which  are  Em-opean,  and  are  found  inhabiting 
the  interior  of  a gelatinous,  transparent,  bell-like 
bag,  open  at  both  ends  and  formed  probably  of 
the  body  of  a beroe ; others  are  free  and  very 
active,  some  living  in  the  sand  of  the  sea 
shore,  others  in  the  sea  or  in  fresh  water,  as  the 
sandhoppers,  gammarus.  They  swim  on  their 
side  when  in  the  water,  and  when  on  the  sand 
they  leap  with  great  force  and  agility.  They 
abound  on  some  parts  of  our  sandy  shores,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  they  are  seen  to  produce  a sort  of 
mist  or  cloud  in  the  air,  on  the  horizon,  as  they 
leap  up  in  myriads  from  the  beach. 

Amphisbaena  (a/u.cpi;,  both  ways;  and  /3  /v<w, 
to  walk). — A genus  of  reptiles.  See  Amphis- 
bjsnhle. 

AmpMsbsenidke. — A family  of  reptiles  be- 
longing to  the  order  Amphisbcenia  of  Gray, 
natives  of  South  America,  and  distinguished  by 
their  bodies  having  nearly  the  same  uniform 
thickness  throughout  their  whole  length.  Their 
head  is  so  small,  and  the  tail  so  thick  and  blunt, 
that  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other;  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  be- 
lief that  they  have  two  heads,  and  have  the  power 
of  walking  backwards  or  forwards  with  the  same 
facility.  They  are  harmless,  living  chiefly  in 
ants’  nests,  upon  which  animals  they  feed.  Their 
eyes  are  very  small,  hence  they  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  blind.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Amphisbcena  are  destitute  of  limbs,  but  the  genus 
Chirotes  is  peculiar  for  having  two  small  rudi- 
mentary front  legs. 

Amphitoites. — A genus  of  fossil  zoophytes, 
which  occurs  in  the  quarries  of  Montmartre.  The 
species  are  all  quite  extinct,  as  they  do  not  even 
approximate  to  any  recent  genus  of  zoophytes 
known  to  exist. 

Amphitrite  ( , a proper  name — 
the  wife  of  Neptune). — A genus  of  annelides. 
See  Annelida. 

Amphinma. — A genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Amphibia.  See  Pseudosauria. 

Ampul  Sarsa  ( ampulla , a globular  flask). — A 
genus  of  mollusca.  See  Ampcjllakiid^e. 

Ampullariidae. — A family  of  the  podop- 
thalmous  gasteropodous  Mollusca , the  species  of 
which  live  in  the  fresh  waters  of  India,  Africa, 
and  South  America.  In  addition  to  their  gills, 
they  are  said  to  have  a bag  which  opens  beneath, 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  respiratory  cavity, 
which  they  can  probably  fill  with  water.  It  is 
most  likely  by  means  of  this  apparatus  that  the 
animals  have  the  power  of  surviving  a long 
drought  or  removal  from  the  water,  individuals 
having  been  known  to  have  lived  after  having 
been  packed  up  dry  for  a year  or  two.  Their 
eggs  are  large,  enclosed  in  capsules,  sometimes  of 
a pale  green  colour  and  agglutinated  in  globular 
masses.  One  of  the  species  is  found  living  also  in 
the  salt  water  lake  Mareotis.  They  are  possessed 
of  an  operculum,  which  varies  in  form  and  struc- 
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ture,  and  thus  furnishes  good  generic  characters. 
Some,  as  Ampullaria , have  a thick  shelly  inter- 
nal coat  to  the  operculum.  In  Pomus  and  Lanistes 
the  operculum  is  simply  horny. 

Amygdalea;. — A sub-order  of  plants  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Rosacea.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  sub-orders  of  this  great  family  by  the  fruit 
being  what  is  called  a drupe,  hence  it  is  called 
Brupacece  by  Lindley.  Another  peculiarity  dis- 
tinguishing this  sub-order  is,  that  the  leaves, 
kernels,  and  flowers,  contain  hydrocyanic  or 
prussic  acid.  The  plants  are  therefore  more  or 
less  powerful  poisons,  though  the  fruits  of  most 
are  not  so,  but  on  the  contrary  much  esteemed. 
Such  is  the  fruit  of  the  common  almond,  Amyg- 
dalus  communis , which  is  a native  of  the  North 
of  Africa  and  of  Asia,  and  now  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  South  of  Europe.  There  are  two 
varieties,  the  var.  dulcis  or  sweet  almond,  and  the 
var.  amara  or  bitter  almond.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  sweet  almonds,  as  the  Valentia,  Italian, 
and  Jordan,  which  latter  is  imported  from  Ma- 
laga. The  bitter  almond  is  imported  from 
Mogadore.  It  contains  a bitter  azotized  principle 
called  Amygdaline , which  contains  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  gives  the  peculiar  aroma  to  the  bitter 
almond  when  mixed  with  water.  The  sweet 
almond  is  of  very  considerable  value  as  an  article 
of  trade,  both  as  regards  the  fruit  itself,  and  the 
oil  expressed  from  it,  and  its  cultivation  is  of 
great  moment  in  some  parts  of  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy.  The  average  of  the  years 
1840-41,  gives  8,019  cwt.  as  the  amount  of 
almonds  imported  into  England  yearly.  A 
variety,  sylvestris , is  cultivated  in  England  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  appear  early  in 
spring  before  the  leaves.  A well-grown  almond 
tree,  covered  with  its  beautiful  pink,  blossoms,  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  objects  in  nature.  A 
well  known  and  highly  valued  fruit  is  the  pro- 
duce of  another  species  of  amygdalus.  The 
peach  is  the  drupe  of  the  A.  Persicus.  The  Ro- 
mans are  said  to  have  obtained  the  peach  tree 
from  Persia,  though  its  native  country  is  un- 
known. It  has  been  cultivated  from  time  imme- 
morial in  Asia,  and  has  been  adopted  by  almost 
every  nation  of  Europe,  and  now  flourishes 
abundantly  in  America.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  peach,  with  a downy  fruit,  and  the  necta- 
rine, with  a smooth  fruit.  The  leaves  of  the 
peach  tree  contain  a similar  principle  to  that  of 
the  fruit  of  the  bitter  almond,  and  the  flowers 
exhale  a similar  odour.  The  plum,  Prunus , and 
cherry,  Cerasus , belong  to  this  sub-order.  The 
fruit  of  the  Prunus  domesticus , when  dried,  con- 
stitute prunes;  while  the  kernels  of  several  spe- 
cies of  cherry  are  used  to  flavour  Ratafia, 
cherry  brandy,  Maraschino  and  Noyau.  The 
laurels,  Prunus  Laurocerasus , cherry  or  bay 
laurel;  and  Prunus  Lusitanicus , or  the  Fortugal 
laurel,  which  contain  much  hydrocyanic  acid, 
especially  the  younger  leaves,  and  are  highly 
poisonous  in  consequence,  belong  likewise  to  this 
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sub-order.  They  have  been  sometimes  used 
medicinally. 

Amygdalus. — See  Amygdalile. 

Amygdaloid  ( uf/.v'yha.Xvi , almond ; 
form) A variety  of  trap  rock,  containing  em- 

bedded in  it  a number  of  bodies  like  almonds  in 
a cake. 

Amylum  (a/avXov,  starch). — Starch  is  a pro- 
duct of  vegetables  in  general,  which  is  laid  up 
as  a store  of  nourishment,  and  undergoes  changes 
at  certain  periods  of  the  plant’s  life,  which  fit  it 
for  further  use  in  the  economy  of  vegetation. 
Starch  till  lately  has  been  believed  to  be  a vege- 
table product  only,  and  not  to  be  found  in 
animal  cells.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  granules 
of  a white  and  brilliant  appearance.  Some  plants, 
such  as  the  potato,  arrowroot,  sago  palm,  wheat, 
&c.,  contain  a great  deal  of  starch.  It  possesses 
the  property  of  absorbing  a very  large  quantity 
of  water.  When  placed  in  warm  water  it  swells 
into  a gelatinous  mass  well  known  in  domestic 
economy  as  starch — the  raw  starch  then  occupy- 
ing more  than  thirty  times  its  original  volume. 
In  the  preparation  of  starch  for  household  pur- 
poses it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  briskly  in  water  of 
a pretty  high  temperature.  Ten  grains  of 
amylum  in  the  raw  state  mixed  rapidly  in  200 
grains  of  water  of  the  temperature  of  100°  will 
furnish  a quantity  of  starch  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  mixing  fourteen  grains  slowly  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

Amyridaceze.  A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  remarkable  for  yielding  various 
fragrant  resins,  as  myrrh,  frankincense,  &c. 
The  species  are  all  natives  of  tropical  India, 
Africa,  and  America.  The  gum  Elemi  which 
contains  a stimulant  volatile  oil,  is  the  produce 
of  several  allied  species,  probably  all  referred  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  Amyris  elemifera  of  Carolina 
and  Brazil.  The  gum  resin  Olibanum,  or  the 
true  frankincense  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Bible, 
is  supplied  by  Boswellia  serrata.  Myrrh, 
a bitter  aromatic  gum  resin,  employed  medicin- 
ally, and  used  in  ancient  times  as  frankincense, 
is  derived  from  a shrub  growing  in  Abyssinia, 
the  Balsamodendron  Myrrlia;  the  celebrated 
balsam  called  Balm  of  Gilead  is  the  product  of 
another  species,  the  Balsamodendron  Gileadense , 
and  the  Opobalsam  of  commerce  so  much  prized 
by  the  wealthy  of  Mecca  and  Constantinople, 
and  which  is  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptians 
as  a remedy  for  the  plague,  is  derived  from  the 
B.  Opobalsamum ; while  the  Bdellium  and  the 
Tecamahac  are  procured  from  other  plants  of 
this  order.  The  Amyris  (Idea)  ambrosiaca, 
which  grows  in  Guinea  to  the  height  of  thirty 
feet,  exudes  a very  odoriferous  balsam  wherever 
the  trunk  or  branches  are  wounded.  It  has  been 
used  for  burning  as  a perfume  in  churches,  and 
the  tree  is  called  by  the  French  “Arbre  de 
l’encense.”  The  tree  known  in  Jamaica  by  the 
name  of  the  white  candle  wood,  and  which  is 
esteemed  in  that  island  as  one  of  their  most 
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valuable  kinds  of  timber,  is  a species  of  amyris, 
A.  balsamifera.  All  parts  of  the  wood  are  so 
full  of  warm  aromatic  particles  that  it  has  been 
used  in  warm  baths  and  for  fomentations. 
Amyris  toxifera , on  the  other  hand,  a native 
of  Carolina,  distils  from  the  trunk  a liquor  as 
black  as  ink,  which  is  said  to  be  poisonous.  It 
is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  poison  ash. 

Amyris. — See  Amyridace^e, 

Anabas  (avxfiouvw,  to  ascend). — A genus  of 
fishes.  See  Anabasid.e. 

Anabnsidae. — A family  of  fresh  water  fishes 
called  wandering  or  climbing  fishes,  belonging 
to  the  order  Acanthopterygii.  The  species 
generally  resemble  in  form  the  perches,  but  have 
a peculiar  formation  connected  with  their  gills 
which  essentially  characterizes  them.  The  upper 
membranes  of  the  pharynx  are  divided  into 
numerous  irregular  lamellae,  forming  small  cells 
in  which  the  fish  can  retain  a quantity  of  water, 
by  ejecting  a portion  of  which  at  pleasure  these 
animals  can  moisten  their  gills  when  they  are 
left  on  the  dry  land.  They  all  have  the  power 
of  leaving  the  water  and  creeping  about  on  shore, 
being  able  by  means  of  the  above  described 
apparatus  to  keep  their  gills  moist  for  a length  of 
time.  Anabas  scandens , the  climbing  perch 
of  India,  quits  the  water  and  wanders  over  banks, 
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&c.,  for  a considerable  distance,  and  is  said  even 
to  climb  trees  and  bushes  ! Osphromenus  Alfax , 
the  gourami,  is  about  the  size  of  a turbot, 
and  is  considered  even  more  delicate  eating. 
The  female  digs  a cavity  in  the  sands  for  the 
reception  of  her  eggs.  The  Ophicephali  are  found 
in  India  and  China ; and  one  species  is  frequently 
made  use  of  by  the  jugglers  there  to  amuse  their 
audience  by  making  it  crawl  along  the  dry 
ground.  The  greater  number  of  the  fishes  of 
this  family  are  natives  of  Asia,  a few  only  being 
found  in  Africa. 

Anablcps  to  look  up).. — A 

genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Malacop- 
terygii  and  the  family  Cyprinidce.  The  eyes 
are  prominent,  and  the  cornea  and  iris  being 
divided  by  transverse  bands,  the  fish  has  the 
appearance  of  possessing  four  eyes.  The  only 
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species  known,  A.  Tetropthalmus , is  a native  of 
Guiana  and  Surinam. 

Aimcardiaceae. — A natural  order  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  class  Dicotyledones , consisting 
exclusively  of  woody  plants  abounding  in  an  acrid 
sometimes  caustic  resin,  and  inhabiting  chiefly 
the  tropical  parts  of  America,  Africa,  and  India. 
The  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  is  edible,  and 
much  esteemed.  The  Anacardium  occidental,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  furnishes  the  well 
known  cashew  or  acajou  nut,  which  is  much 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  shell  abounds  in  a black  caustic  oil  which 
has  been  applied  occasionally  to  remove  corns 
and  warts,  and  to  cure  ringworm,  cancerous 
ulcers,  &c.  The  plant  itself  is  a handsome  tree, 
twelve  or  sixteen  feet  high,  and  the  stem  ex- 
udes an  excellent  kind  of  gum.  The  delicious 
fruit  called  mango  is  the  produce  of  Mangifera 
Indica,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  fruits  of 
India.  The  pistachio  or  pistacio  nut  is  another 
edible  fruit,  the  produce  of  Pistacia  vera, 
which  extends  from  Syria  to  Bokhara  and  Cabul, 
and  is  now  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  hog-plums  of  the  West  Indies  are  the  fruit 
of  two  or  three  species  of  Spondia.  Several  of 
the  plants  of  the  family  supply  good  varnishes, 
such  as  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Rhus , 
the  juice  of  which  is  very  acrid  aud  irritating. 
The  celebrated  black  varnish  called  Japan  lac- 
quer is  the  produce  of  Stagmaria  vernicijiua,  and 
a marking  ink  is  obtained  from  Semecarpus 
Anacardium , or  marking  nut  tree.  The  well 
known  Chian  turpentine  is  an  exudation  from 
Pistacia  Terebinthus,  a tree  which  attains  the 
height  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  and  thrives  well  in  the 
island  of  Ohio  or  Scio.  One  tree  will  yield  ten 
oz.  of  resinous  matter.  Mastic  is  the  produce 
of  Pistacia  Lentiscus , a bush  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  growing  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

Anacai’dinm  («v«,  without ; xufiia,  heart). 
— See  Anacardiaceje. 

Anaclmris. — A genus  of  flowering  plants, 
the  species  of  which  grow  in  ponds  and  streams 
of  fresh  water.  A species  of  this  genus,  a native 
of  North  America,  has  lately  been  accidentally 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  though  only 
noticed  for  the  first  time  in  1842  has  already 
spread  over  a great  part  of  England  and  Scot- 
land; and  in  streams,  such  as  the  Ouse  and 
Cam,  and  in  canals,  such  as  the  canal  between 
Oxford  and  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to  impede  navi- 
gation, and  threatens  to  injure  the  drainage.  It 
grows  in  dense  tangled  submerged  masses  of 
considerable  extent,  and  is  so  heavy  that  when 
cut,  instead  of  rising  to  the  surface  and  floating 
to  the  sea  like  other  weeds,  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
It  is  this  property  that  is  likely  to  make  it  in- 
jurious to  the  drainage.  The  stems  are  very 
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brittle,  so  that  whenever  the  plant  is  disturbed, 
fragments  are  broken  off,  each  of  which  is  cap- 
able of  becoming  an  independent  plant.  Its 
powers  of  increase  are  thus  prodigious. 

Anagaltis.  Pimpernel, — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
J ’rimulacece.  Several  species  are  described,  some 
of  them  very  pretty.  The  common  pimpernel, 
A . arvensis,  a little  trailing  plant,  with  a pretty 
scarlet  flower  and  violet  mouth,  is  common  in  our 
fields,  and  is  well  known  as  the  “poor  man’s 
weather  glass.”  The  flowers  open  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  close  in  the  afternoon, 
and  they  are  so  sensitive  to  light,  that  in  cloudy 
weather,  especially  when  there  is  moisture  in  the 
air,  they  remain  closed  altogether. 

Auamirta. — See  Cocculus. 

Anaiiassa.  The  Pine  Apple. — See  Brome- 

LIACE^. 

Afinanrliicas. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  closely  allied  to  the  blennies,  but  having 
no  ventral  fin.  The  sea  wolf  or  sea  cat,  A.  lupus, 
is  common  in  the  north  seas,  and  is  a frequent 
visitor  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  It  attains 
the  length  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  is  a very 
repulsive  animal.  The  mouth  is  armed  with 
formidable  teeth  of  two  kinds,  conical  incisors 
and  flat  grinders,  and  its  strength  and  activity 
render  it  formidable.  It  destroys  the  fishermen’s 
nets,  and  when  attacked  defends  itself  with  great 
vigour.  The  flesh  is  like  that  of  the  eel,  and 
though  its  ugly  appearance  renders  it  disgusting, 
it  is  in  reality  very  good  eating.  The  Icelanders 
salt  its  flesh  for  food,  make  use  of  its  skin 
as  shagreen,  and  make  soap  from  its  gall.  It 
feeds  upon  Crustacea  and  shell-fish,  which  it 
breaks  down  with  its  powerful  teeth. — The  species 
of  Anarrhicus  have  no  air  bladder. 

Anas.  Duck. — See  Anatidas. 

AnaMatica  (avaj-rars?,  resuscitating) — A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cruci- 
ferae.  One  species,  A.  hierochunlina , is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  “ rose  of  Jericho.”  It  is  a 
native  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  hygro- 
metric  property  the  dried  woody  stem  possesses 
of  reviving  when  placed  in  water.  Drifting 
about  in  the  dry  deserts  of  Syria  it  rolls  up  like 
a ball,  but  as  soon  as  rain  falls  it  resumes  its 
original  appearance.  The  monks  used  to  term 
it  Rosa  Marias,  and  asserted  that  (he  flowers 
open  on  the  night  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
born.  A dried  plant  when  set  for  some  little 
time  and  kept  moist,  will  dilate  and  open  so  as 
to  disclose  the  seed  vessels  and  seeds ; no  doubt 
it  was  owing  to  their  knowledge  of  this  fact  that 
the  monks  were  enabled  to  make  the  assertion. 

Atiatheveiau.  — A genus  of  grasses.  See 
Andropogon. 

Assatidse.  Duck  Family.  — An  extensive 
family  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Anseres, 
containing  the  geese,  swans,  ducks,  flamingoes, 
mergansers,  &c. 
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Anatinse. — A sub-family  of  the  anatidse, 
containing  the  ducks,  properly  so  called.  There 
are  many  species  now  known  to  exist,  inhabi- 
tants of  various  parts  of  the  world,  generally 
seen  on  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  interior,  but  some- 
times also  on  the  sea  shore,  and  living  on  vege- 
tables, grains,  insects,  and  shell-fish.  The  com- 
mon wild  duck  or  mallard,  Anas  hoschas , is  the 
original  stock  of  our  tame  or  domesticated  duck. 
The  flesh  of  the  wild  duck  is  highly  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food,  and,  as  the  species  is  in  many 
places  very  abundant,  immense  numbers  are 
annually  killed  for  the  table.  They  are  caught 
in  great  numbers  by  decoys.  Pennant  had  an 
account  of  the  produce  of  ten  decoys  in  England 
sent  to  him,  and  in  one  winter  the  birds  caught 
amounted  to  32,200.  In  Picardy,  in  France, 
where  they  are  likewise  abundant,  vast  quanti- 
ties are  taken  in  the  same  way.  In  one  season, 
30,000  francs  have  been  paid  for  the  produce  of 
one  small  lake.  In  North  America  too,  and  in 
China,  immense  numbers  are  annually  killed  for 
food.  The  tame  or  domesticated  duck  is  a very 
valuable  bird,  as  contributing  to  man’s  subsist- 
ence. Ducks  are  reared  with  greater  facility 
than  almost  any  other  domesticated  fowl,  as 
they  subsist  on  scattered  corn,  the  refuse  of  vege- 
table and  animal  substances,  worms,  snails, 
and  insects.  They  lay  a great  number  of  eggs 
annually,  and  the  ducklings  are  easily  fattened. 
The  muscovy  or  musk  duck,  Cairina  moschata , 
so  called  from  its  musky  smell,  originally  a 
native  of  America,  is  now  domesticated  with  us. 
They  are  more  prolific,  and  sit  oftener  than  other 
ducks,  and  being  much  larger,  are  reared  in  our 
poultry  yards  for  their  size.  The  shieldrakes, 
Tadorna , belong  also  to  this  sub -family.  The 
common  shieldrake,  T.  vidpanser , is  common  on 
the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and 
nestles  generally  in  deserted  rabbit  burrow's. 
Closely  allied  to  this  sub-family  are  the  poch- 
ards and  eider  ducks.  Of  the  former,  several 
kinds  are  found  in  this  country,  and  one,  the 
canvas  back,  is  a native  of  North  America. 
This  bird,  Aythya  Vallisneria,  is  two  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  and  weighs  three  pounds.  They 
are  much  relished  in  the  United  States,  and 
fetch  a high  price.  Of  the  eider  duck,  Somateria , 
two  species  are  abundant  in  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  north,  as  Iceland,  Lapland,  Greenland,  and 
Spitzbergen,  and  on  the  shores  of  Baffin’s  and 
Hudson’s  Bays  ; and  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  they  are  exceedingly  valuable,  as 
affording  an  excellent  article  of  commerce.  This 
is  the  fine  down  called  eider  down,  which  is 
taken  from  the  breast  of  the  female  when  alive 
and  sitting  on  her  eggs.  When  brought  to 
market  it  is  in  balls  of  the  size  of  a man’s  fist, 
weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds,  and  the 
down  is  so  fine  and  elastic,  that  when  opened  and 
held  near  to  the  fire  to  expand,  one  ball  would 
completely  fill  a quilt  five  feet  square.  The  flesh 
of  these  birds  is  not  good,  but  the  eggs  are  con- 
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sidered  capital  eating.  The  scoters,  Oidemia , 
form  another  genus.  The  flesh  of  the  Oidemia 
Nigra  or  black  scoter  is  so  very  fishy,  that  the 
Romish  Church  exempts  it  from  the  interdict 
which  forbids  catholics  the  use  of  animal  food  in 
Lent. 

Anchnsa.  Alkanet. — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Boragi- 
nacece.  The  root  of  one  species,  the  dyer’s  bugloss 
or  alkanet,  A.  tinetoria,  yields  a fine  deep  red 
colour,,  which  it  imparts  to  oil,  wax,  and  other 
unctuous  substances,  as  lip-salve,  &c.  It  is  also 
used  to  dress  mahogany  and  rosewood,  to  dye 
cotton,  &c. ; and  dishonest  wine  merchants  em- 
ploy it  to  colour  some  of  the  beverages  sold  by 
them  as  port  wine,  and  even  stain  the  corks  to  be 
used  in  the  bottles.  The  alkanet  is  a native  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alexandria ; but  is  imported,  though 
not  in  considerable  quantities,  from  the  south  of 
France  and  Spain.  It  is  common  in  our  gardens. 

Aincyloceras  incurved ; xzpa;,  a 

horn). — A genus  of  fossil  cephalopodous  mol- 
lusca.  See  Ammonitidje. 

Andira. — A synonym  of  Geoffraea. 

Amlraea. — A genus  of  inoperculate  acrocar- 
pous (terminal  fruited)  mosses,  several  species  of 
which  are  British,  growing  in  rocky,  usually 
alpine,  districts. 

Aiidrcna,  Aadrcnidae. — A genus  and  family 
of  hymenopterous  insects  allied  to  the  genus 
Apis , from  which  they  may  be  known  by  their 
not  having  an  elongated  proboscis.  The  species 
are  very  numerous,  and  make  their  appearance 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  They 
form  their  nest  in  the  ground,  especially  in  what 
has  been  well  trodden  down,  and  sometimes  bur- 
rowing a considerable  depth.  They  do  not  live 
in  society  like  the  hive  bees,  but  are  solitary,  and 
consist  only  of  males  and  females. 

Andrias  ( Sclieuchzeri ) A species  of  fossil 

Batrachians.  See  Batrachia. 

Andromeda. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Eiucaceaj. 

Andropogon  of  a man  ; wuywv,  a 

beard). — A genus  of  grasses.  There  are  a good 
many  species,  most  of  them  natives  of  -warm  cli- 
mates, and  many  possessing  odoriferous  qualities. 
A.  muricatum , a native  of  India,  is  called  by 
the  natives  khus-khus.  The  roots  are  very 
fragrant,  and  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  making 
tatties  and  covers  for  palanquins,  &c.  When 
moistened  with  water  and  placed  in  the  doorway 
or  window,  and  exposed  to  the  wind,  the  tattie 
(a  framework  made  the  size  of  the  door  or 
window,  the  centre  constructed  of  the  roots  of 
this  grass  intertwining  in  all  directions),  renders 
the  room  delightfully  cool  and  fragrant.  It  is 
also  known  bv  the  name  of  vetiver.  This 
species  is  placed  now  in  another  genus,  under  the 
name  Anatherum.  Andropogon  nardus  is  one  of 
those  plants  which  the  ancients  designated  by 
the  name  of  spikenard,  and  which  was  formerly 
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held  in  such  high  repute.  It  is  highly  aro- 
matic and  exciting.  A.  Schcenanthus  has  very 
aromatic  leaves,  roots,  and  stalks,  which  at  the 
present  time  are  used  in  the  composition  of  some 
complicated  pharmaceutical  preparations,  such  as 
theriaca  and  diascordium. 

Anemone  (avsywcyvjj,  from  a.vzp.o?,  the  wind). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Ranunculacece,  and  commonly  called 
wind  flowers.  The  genus  contains  many  species, 
most  of  which  possess  an  acrid  property,  like  the 
root  of  the  Ranunculi.  Some  of  them  are  great 
ornaments  to  our  fields,  and  others  to  our  gardens, 
in  the  early  months  of  spring.  The  hepatica,  A . 
hepatica , is  remarkable  from  the  flower  lying  a 
whole  year  complete  in  all  its  parts  within  the 
bud.  It  flowers  early,  before  the  leaves  are  un- 
folded. The  common  garden  anemone,  A.  cor- 
onaria , is  originally  a native  of  Asia  Minor  and 
of  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and  Greece,  but 
is  now  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  its  beauty. 
The  wood  anemone,  A.  nemorosa , is  one  of  our 
prettiest  early  spring  flowers,  and  in  many  of 
the  woods  of  this  country  the  ground  is  almost 
covered  with  the  blossoms  in  March,  April,  and 
May.  It  is  poisonous  to  cattle  when  eaten  by 
them.  The  pulsatilla  or  pasque  flower,  A . pvl- 
satilla,  is  more  rare,  but  occurs  wild  in  this 
country  also,  and  its  large  purple  flowers  and 
finely  cut  hairy  leaves  render  it  a handsome 
species. 

Anenccplialus  («,  priv.  ; zyx brain). 
— A name  given  to  those  monsters  which  are 
characterized  by  the  want  of  a brain,  and  more 
or  less  total  want  of  a spinal  marrow.  There 
are  two  kinds — one  characterized  by  the  vertebral 
column  being  open,  and  the  spinal  marrow  totally 
wanting;  the  other,  by  the  vertebral  column 
not  being  open,  and  the  spinal  marrow  being 
absent  only  in  the  upper  or  cervical  portion. 
These  monstrosities  are  more  common  in  the 
human  species  than  in  the  lcwer  animals. 

Anentera  («,  priv.  ; z\ri(>ov,  intestine) — A 
name  given  by  Ehrenberg  to  designate  a tribe  or 
division  of  the  infusorial  animalcules  belonging  to 
his  Polygaslrica.  He  supposes  the  creatures  be- 
longing to  this  tribe  to  have  several  stomachs 
placed  round  the  opening  of  the  mouth  or 
pharynx,  but  having  neither  intestines  nor  anus. 
See  Infusoria. 

Anethum. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce.  The 
species  yield  a volatile  oil. — The  common  dill, 
A.  graveolens , was  formerly  much  used  in  medi- 
cine ; the  seeds  are  moderately  warm  and  pungent 
to  the  taste,  and  of  an  aromatic  smell,  and  were 
considered  carminative. — The  common  fennel, 
A.  Fceniculum  = Fceniculum  vulgare,  is  now 
naturalized  in  this  country,  and  the  leaves  are 
used  as  sauce  for  some  kinds  of  fish,  as  mackerel, 
&c.  The  seeds  of  the  fennel  were  at  one  time 
considered  an  excellent  medicine.  They  are  car- 
minative. 
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Angelica. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbellijerce. — The 
species  of  this  genus  are  not  of  much  esteem 
with  the  exception  of  the  A.  Archangelica  — 
Archangelica  officinalis , or  garden  angelica. 
This  is  a native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  occurs  also  wild  in  England.  It  is  much 
cultivated  on  the  continent  for  its  agreeable 
aromatic  odour.  The  blanched  stems  are  candied 
by  the  confectioners,  and  form  a very  pleasant 
sweetmeat  possessing  tonic  and  stomachic  qua- 
lities. The  young  shoots  are  in  great  esteem 
as  food  among  the  Laplanders,  and  they  eat 
the  stalks  roasted  in  hot  ashes  as  a cure  for 
coughs,  hoarseness,  and  other  disorders  of  the 
chest.  In  Norway  a kind  of  bread  is  sometimes 
made  of  the  roots.  In  this  country  the  stalks 
blanched  were  formerly  eaten  as  celery.  In 
1840,  440  cwt.  were  imported  into  England  for 
home  consumption. 

Angioptevis. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Dan- 
je  EM. 

Anguilla.  The  Eel. — See  Mur.enid.se. 

Anguillula.  (A  little  Eel). — A genus  of 
minute  animals  formerly  placed  among  the  in- 
fusoria under  the  name  of  Vibrio , but  by  recent 
zoologists  arranged  amongst  the  nematoid  worms 
of  the  class  Entozoa.  Amongst  the  known  species 
of  this  genus  (which  has  been  called  Rhabditis 
by  Dujardin)  are  the  little  creatures  known  as 
the  eels  of  vinegar,  porter  eels,  &c.  The  first 
mentioned,  A.  aceti,  is  not  so  commonly  met  with 
now  as  it  used  to  be,  from  the  change  in  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar.  Some  of  the  species 
are  remarkable  for  their  tenacity  of  life.  A. 
Jiuviatilis  (found  in  wet  moss  and  moist  earth, 
whence  it  gets  washed  into  rivers  and  ditches, 
and  thus  sometimes  into  the  intestinal  canal  of 
snails,  frogs,  fishes,  worms,  and  insects),  though 
dried  up  till  it  becomes  hard  anil  brittle,  will  re- 
cover, swell  up,  take  food,  and  resume  its  reproduc- 
tive powers,  soon  after  it  is  moistened  with  water. 
A.  tritici , found  in  blighted  wheat,  has  been 
known  to  revive  in  the  same  way  after  having 
been  kept  dry  for  five  years. 

Anguis.  Blind-worm. — A genus  of  reptiles 
belonging  to  the  family  Scincidce.  The  species 
belonging  to  it  are  innocent  and  harmless,  but 
are  held  by  the  vulgar  in  great  horror.  Their 
eyes  are  very  small,  and  in  consequence  they 
have  often  been  supposed  to  be  blind.  The 
body  is  very  brittle;  the  tail  is  easly  broken  off, 
but  readily  sprouts  out  afresh,  and  at  the  end  of 
a year  is  quite  renewed.  The  common  blind- 
worm,  A.  fragilis , is  the  best  known  species,  as 
it  is  common  in  this  country,  living  in  holes  in 
rocks,  under  stones,  &c.,  and  feeding  on  live 
worms,  small  shells,  and  insects.  It  will  not 
touch  them  when  it  finds  them  dead.  It  is 
singularly  brittle  from  its  suddenly  contracting 
its  muscles  when  alarmed.  The  blind-worms 
remain  torpid  during  winter,  and  cast  their  skin 
at  the  beginning  of  summer. 
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Anhydrite  (uv&fyo j,  without  water).  — A 
name  applied  to  those  rocks  which  have  as  their 
base  sulphate  of  lime.  They  are  formed  of  lime 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  consequently  have  no 
water  in  their  composition. 

Anidaei  (a,  priv.  ; e/ha,  form). — A family 
of  monsters  characterized  by  a total  want  of 
specific  form  or  shape.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  ovoid  or 
globular  sac,  enclosing  no  viscera,  not  even  intes- 
tine, but  consisting  solely  of  cellular  tissue,  fat, 
some  vascular  branches,  and  occasionally  a few 
ill-formed  bones.  Such  monstrosities  have  oc- 
curred in  the  cow  and  human  species. 

Animal. — A term  employed  to  designate 
beings  which  live,  move,  and  feel.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  define  properly  what  an  animal  is,  as 
the  ordinary  characters  cf  animal  life  seem  to  be 
possessed  by  vegetables  also,  and  thus  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  say  when  animal  life  ceases 
and  vegetable  life  begins.  It  is  very  easy  for 
any  person  to  tell  the  difference  between  a lion 
and  an  oafc,  and  to  refer  them  to  their  proper 
kingdoms  in  nature ; but  when  we  descend  to  the 
minute  forms  of  each  kingdom,  it  becomes  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  assert  which  is  an  animal  and 
which  is  a plant.  Many  minute  forms  which 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  microscopic  ob- 
servers, and  which  for  a length  of  time  have 
passed  undisputed  for  animals,  are  now  proved 
to  be  vegetables ; and  many  there  are  still  which 
the  zoologist  and  botanist  must  for  the  time 
being,  consent  as  it  were  to  a joint  occupancy. 
In  general  terms,  however,  an  animal  may  be 
defined  as  a being  which  is  capable  of  nourishing 
itself  and  of  reproducing  its  species,  which  has 
sensation  and  is  endowed  with  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion. 

Animal  Kingdom. — There  are  three  grand 
divisions  of  natural  objects  called  kingdoms  of 
nature,  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms. The  animal  kingdom  embraces  all  living 
creatures  defined  to  be  animals,  and  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  zoologist  to  arrange  these  into  classes, 
orders,  families,  and  genera,  according  to  their 
natural  affinities. 

Anlustroclcsmiesv. — A tribe  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  algae.  See  Desmidiaceje. 

Annelida  = Annulata  ( Annulus , a little 
ring). — A class  of  invertebrate  animals  often 
called  red-blooded  worms.  They  are  elongated 
worms,  with  the  body  divided  into  numerous 
rings,  which  in  the  majority  are  furnished  with 
bristles  or  hairs  : their  feet  are  never  jointed,  and 
are  frequently  replaced  by  tubercles  furnished  w ith 
bundles  of  retractile  setae.  Their  antennas 
(when  they  possess  them)  are  seldom  jointed. 
They  are  endowed  with  a highly  developed  ner- 
vous system,  and  their  vascular  system  is  com- 
plete and  closed.  They  all  possess  coloured 
blood.  In  most  it  is  red,  but  in  a few  it  is  yellow 
or  green.  They  respire  by  external  branchiae, 
by  internal  vesicles,  or  by  the  skin  itself.  The 
skin  in  many  secretes  a quantity  of  mucus,  by 
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means  of  which  the  animals  glue  together  pieces 
of  shell,  grains  of  sand,  &c.,  so  as  to  form  a tube 
for  lodging  themselves  in.  Others  secrete 
calcareous  tubes,  and  others  again  tubes  of  a 
leathery  substance.  The  annelides  reproduce 
partly  by  a transverse  fissuration,  and  partly  by 
a sexual  apparatus.  Those  species  which  undergo 
the  process  of  division,  never  possess  genital 
organs  at  the  time  it  is  taking  place,  but  after 
this  process  ceases,  genital  organs  are  developed 
and  reproduction  takes  place  by  eggs.  This 
class  is  numerous  in  species,  and  has  been  divided 
into  four  orders.  I.  Dorsibranchiata ; those 
species  in  which  the  respiratory  organs  are  at- 
tached to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  along 
the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  its  length. 

II.  Tubicolce;  those  in  which  the  respiratory 
organs  are  in  the  form  of  plumes,  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  head  or  anterior  portion  of  the  body. 

III.  Terrico/ce ; in  which  the  respiratory  organs 
are  internal  vesicles,  opening  externally  by  very 
minute  pores.  They  live  for  the  most  part  in 
the  earth  or  mud.  IY.  Suctorice ; with  respira- 
tory organs  as  in  the  Terricol*.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  suctorial  discs  by  which  they  progress. 
— I.  The  Dorsibranchiata  are  also  called  Errantes , 
or  wandering,  because  they  are  active  in  their 
habits,  crawling  and  swimming  with  facility. 
To  this  order  belong  the  sea  centipedes  or 
Nereidce.  A great  number  of  species  of  Nereis 
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inhabit  our  coasts.  One,  N.  prolifera , is  re- 
markable for  its  mode  of  propagation.  This 
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consists  merely  of  spontaneous  division,  the  hind 
part  of  the  body  being  gradually  transformed  into 
an  additional  animal.  Some  of  the  tropical 
species  are  very  long  and  swim  readily  along 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  They  are  vividly  phos  - 
phorescent  at  night.  The  sea  mice  or  A phroditce , 
belong  also  to  this  wandering  group.  Their 
body  is  broad  and  flat,  and  they  are  furnished 
with  two  longitudinal  rows  of  wide  membranous 
scales,  covering  the  back  and  concealing  their 
branchiae.  The  common  sea  mouse,  Aphrodita 
( Halithceci ) aculeata , is  abundant  on  some  of 
our  shores,  and  is  a very  beautiful  animal,  pos- 
sessing splendid  iridescent  colours  reflected  from 
its  spines  and  bristly  hairs.  It  is  from  six  to 
eight  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  wide.  Cuvier 
describes  it  as  not  yielding  in  beauty  either  to 
the  plumage  of  the  humming  birds,  or  the  most 
brilliant  precious  stones.  This  fine  iridescence  is 
produced  by  a number  of  longitudinal  striae  be- 
tween the  component  fibres  of  which  the  bristles 
and  hairs  consist. — II.  The  Tubicolce  are  so 
called  from  their  all  (with  few  exceptions) 
living  in  tubes.  They  are  also  called  sedentary 
from  this  circumstance.  Some  of  the  species 
inhabit  a calcareous  tube,  which  is  generally 
attached  to  a rock,  stone,  or  shell,  &c.  This 
tube  is  secreted  by  a collar  surrounding 
the  first  segment  of  the  body,  and  the  animal 
moves  freely  within  it,  not  having  any  mus- 
cular attachment  to  its  surface.  These  be- 
long to  the  family  Serpulidce — a family  contain- 
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ing  species  which  used  formerly  (till  the  animal 
forming  the  tube  was  known)  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  mollusca.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  shelly  tubes  of  these  animals  from 
the  tubular  shells  of  some  of  the  genera  truly 
molluscous  ; but  this  may  be  always  done  by  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  internal  surface,  showing 
whether  the  animal  has  been  attached  to  it  or 
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not.  Tlie  mouth  of  the  shelly  tube  is  closed  by 
an  operculum  borne  on  the  end  of  an  appendage 
with  which  the  animal  is  provided  on  the  side  of 
its  head.  The  operculum  of  one  of  the  species 
has  been  indeed  described  as  a genus  of  shells. 
Others  inhabit  tubes  composed  of  fragments  of 
shells,  grains  of  sand,  or  small  masses  of  mud, 
which  are  glued  together  by  the  mucus  secreted 
by  a series  of  glands  situated  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  animal’s  body.  The  shell  of  the 
Amphitrite  or  Pectinaria  is  conical,  and  consists 
of  very  fine  sand,  and  the  animal  is  remarkable 
for  having  golden  coloured  spines  disposed  in  a 
comb-like  series  or  in  a crown,  in  one  or  several 
rows,  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  whilst  around 
the  mouth  are  numerous  tentacles,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  commencement  of  the  back  are  pec- 
tinated gills.  The  tube  of  the  Sabellidce  is  com- 
posed of  granules  of  clay  or  mud,  and  that  of  the 
Terebellidce  of  fragments  of  shells  and  sand. 
These  animals  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  on 
our  coasts  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
— III.  The  Terricolce  have  cylindrical  elongate 
bodies,  but  have  neither  eyes,  mandibles,  bristles, 
cirrhi,  nor  tuberculous  feet.  The  common  earth 
worm,  Lumbricus  terrestris , may  be  considered 
the  type  of  this  order.  The  earth  worms  are 
chiefly  to  be  seen  at  night,  and  in  the  early 
morning,  and  are  always  found  living  in  the 
earth,  piercing  the  ground  in  all  directions. 
They  subsist  on  roots,  woody  fibres,  animal  mat- 
ter, &c.,  and  from  their  perforating  the  soil,  and 
loosening  the  earth  to  a considerable  depth,  are 
exceedingly  useful  to  the  farmer.  They  possess 
the  power  of  reproducing  portions  of  their  body 
after  mutilation.  They  often  grow  to  the  length 
pf  a foot.  They  are  hermaphrodite,  and  are  very 
prolific.  Their  numbers  are  kept  down  by  their 
becoming  the  prey  of  many  birds  and  fishes; 
the  hedge-hog  and  mole  eat  them  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  frog  and  fresh  water  leeches, 
and  the  larvae  of  the  fresh  water  beetles  feed 
upon  them  whenever  they  fall  in  the  way. — 
IV.  The  Suctorice  are,  like  the  Terricolce , desti- 
tute of  bristles,  cirrhi,  and  feet;  but  they  have 
eyes  and  are  furnished  with  mandibles.  The 
skin  is  composed  of  numerous  rings,  and  they  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  having  a sucking 
disc  at  one  or  both  extremities.  By  alternately 
fastening  themselves  to  objects,  and  then  letting 
go  their  hold,  they  move  along  with  considerable 
rapidity.  The  leech  family,  Hirudinidce , are 
the  most  remarkable  animals  belonging  to  this 
order.  They  are  furnished  with  a sucking  disc 
at  each  extremity.  Some  of  these  are  inhabitants 
of  the  ocean,  and  are  found  parasitic  upon  fishes 
and  other  aquatic  animals.  Such  are  the  Pon- 
tobdella  = Albione,  which  infest  the  bodies  of  the 
skate,  and  are  commonly  called  by  the  fishermen 
skate  suckers.  The  Trochetia  is  a large  leech, 
an  inhabitant  of  our  fresh  waters,  but  coming 
frequently  on  land  to  pursue  the  common  earth 
worm.  The  common  horse  leech,  Hccmopis  San- 
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guisvga , is  a common  inhabitant  of  our  ponds 
and  ditches,  and  is  reported  to  inflict  wounds 
when  it  bites,  which  are  difficult  to  heal.  The 
species,  however,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
is  the  medicinal  leech,  Sanguisuga  medicinalis. 
The  mouth  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
anterior  sucker,  and  contains  three  jaws.  Each 
of  these  is  armed  on  its  edge  with  two  rows  of 
very  fine  teeth,  which  penetrate  the  skin  by  a 
motion  resembling  that  of  a semi-circular  saw. 
As  a remedial  agent  in  medicine,  leeches  are  held 
in  deservedly  high  repute.  They  are  inhabitants 
of  the  fresh  waters  of  this  country,  but  our  chief 
supply  is  from  abroad,  from  the  south  of  France, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Poland  and  Hungarjq  &c. 
A species,  apparently  identical,  is  also  found  in 
India  and  China.  Immense  numbers  are  an- 
nually imported  into  England ; and  it  is  stated 
that,  a few  years  ago,  four  only  of  the  principal 
dealers  in  London  imported  annually  between 
seven  and  eight  millions  ! The  Phillinidce , which 
are  found  parasitic  upon  fresh  water  fishes,  &c., 
are  distinguished  by  having  a sucker  only  at  the 
posterior  extremity, 

AEsmilnHa. — A fossil  plant  belonging  to  the 
coal  formation  or  carboniferous  system.  The 


Annvlaria . 


affinities  of  this  plant  are  as  yet  unknown,  but 
it  is  considered  by  some  authors  to  resemble  the 
Marsiliacece. 

Annulata. — Red  blooded  worms.  See  An- 
nelida. 

Aiinulosa. — A division  of  the  animal  king- 
don.  See  Articulata. 

Anobium. — A genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
inhabiting  the  wood  of  houses,  furniture,  &c. 
The  larvae  of  these  animals  do  much  injury  to 
books,  tables,  &c.,  by  piercing  them  with  little 
round  holes.  One  species,  A.  tesselatum,  popu- 
larly termed  the  death-watch  or  tick,  is  remark- 
able for  the  superstitious  feeling  connected  with 
it.  In  spring  or  summer,  this  little  creature, 
which  is  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long,  may 
be  heard  distinctly  at  some  distance  off  making  a 
noise  exactly  like  that  of  a person  tapping  moder- 
ately hard  with  the  finger  nail  on  a table.  A 
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succession  of  these,  to  the  number,  generally,  of 
from  seven  to  eleven,  takes  place  pretty  rapidly, 
and  they  are  repeated  at  irregular  intervals.  This 
is  in  reality  the  call  or  signal  by  which  the  male 
and  female  are  led  to  each  other,  but  which  from 
ignorance  and  superstition  has  been  constituted 
into  a mysterious  sign  that  some  one  in  the 
house  will  die  within  the  year.  The  sound  is  in- 
deed very  difficult  to  trace,  and  the  beetle  itself 
being  of  the  colour  of  decayed  wood,  eludes  the 
search.  The  writer  has  heard  it  on  board  ship, 
tried  ineffectually  to  detect  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  as  it  seemed  to  follow  him  from 
one  part  of  the  cabin  to  another,  and  had  to  com- 
bat at  the  same  time  the  superstitious  forebodings 
of  an  invalid  that  it  foretold  his  decease. 

Anolis  or  Anolius. — A genus  of  reptiles 
belonging  to  the  family  Iguanidce.  There  are  a 
good  many  species  of  this  genus  all  natives  of 
America.  They  appear  to  take  the  place  in  the 
New  World  of  the  chameleons  of  the  Old.  They 
are  slender  and  graceful,  very  active  and  restless, 
and  perfectly  harmless,  living  upon  flies  and 
ether  small  insects,  and  sometimes  also  on  fruits 
and  berries.  Like  the  chameleons,  they  possess 
the  power  of  changing  the  colour  of  their  skin 
with  great  rapidity.  When  they  are  actuated 
by  strong  emotions,  as  anger,  love,  or  fear,  they 
distend  the  loose  skin  of  their  throat  and  then 
assume  an  endless  succession  of  ever-varying 
hues.  They  climb  and  leap  with  such  agility 
that  their  motions  have  been  compared  to  the 
flight  of  a bird,  and  when  fatigued  they  will 
stop,  open  their  mouths,  and  pant  like  a tired  dog. 

Anomia  ( avo/zoto? , unequal). — A genus  of 
bivalve  shells  allied  to  the  oyster.  The  shell  is 
generally  translucent  and  pearly  within.  It  is 
attached  to  rocks,  sea- weeds,  &c.,  by  a plug 
generally  pretty  strongly  calcified,  which  passes 
through  a hole  or  notch  in  the  right  valve.  This 
plug  is  secreted  by  a peculiar  muscle,  which 
passes  through  the  notch  in  the  upper  valve, 
attaches  itself  to  the  rock  or  stone  upon  which 
the  shell  is  afterwards  fixed,  and  there  forms  the 
shelly  plug.  A considerable  number  of  species 
(about  twenty)  are  described,  distributed  over 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  They  frequently 
acquire  the  form  of  the  surfaces  upon  which  they 
are  attached,  and  in  this  way  the  same  species 
presents  a great  many  varieties  of  shape. 

Anornma. — A genus  of  ants  containing  the 
driver  ants.  See  Formicim:. 

Anomoura  (ot.vop.oioi,  dissimilar;  ovgoi,  a tail), 
Irregular-tailed  Crustacea — A section  of  the 
class  Crustacea.  See  Decapoda.  The  animals 
belonging  to  this  section  have  the  abdomen  or 
tail  in  general  slender,  in  some  folded  up  under 
the  body,  in  others  extended ; sometimes  entirely 
membranous,  at  others  more  or  less  covered  with 
the  crust  or  shell.  It  is  not  formed  to  assist  in 
swimming.  The  penultimate  segment  has  in 
some  a pair  of  appendages  more  or  less  developed ; 
in  others  these  organs  are  wanting.  The  cara- 
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pace  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  better 
developed  than  that  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  many 
cases  resembles  that  of  the  Brachyura , though  in 
others  it  is  elongated.  The  antennae  are  generally 
large  and  are  not  capable  of  being  bent  back, 
nor  are  they  lodged  in  cavities  as  they  are  in  the 
short  tails.  The  nervous  system  consists  of 
several  gangliar  masses,  and  the  branchiae  or  gills 
are  numerous.  The  species  belonging  to  the 
Anomoura  are  varied  in  form  and  constitute 
several  families.  The  sponge  crabs,  Dromia , 
when  young,  have  a tail  formed  like  that  of  the 
lobster,  which  is  evidently  then  a swimming 
organ.  This  they  lose  when  adult,  and  then  the 
animals  become  slow  walkers,  and  many  of  them 
have  the  peculiar  habit  of  enveloping  themselves 
in  sponge.  The  crab  lobsters,  Porcellana,  have 
a short  tail,  and  they  possess  the  power,  if  seized 
by  the  claws,  of  throwing  them  off  instantly  to 
facilitate  their  escape.  The  hermit  crabs,  Pag- 
urus,  which  see,  have  a lengthened  abdomen, 
and  are  very  curious  in  their  form  and  habits. 

Anouaceae.  The  Custard  Apple  Family A 

family  of  polypetalous  dicotyledonous  plants, 
consisting  chiefly  of  shrubs  or  trees,  and  inhabit- 
ing tropical  countries.  The  species  abound  in 
aromatic  and  fragrant  qualities.  The  fruit  of 
several  of  the  species  of  Anona  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  natives  and  well  known  as  the  custard 
apple  of  the  West  Indies.  The  flowers  of  some 
of  the  species  are  highly  fragrant,  the  leaves  of 
others  give  a grateful  perfume,  and  the  dried 
fruits  of  many  are  delightfully  aromatic.  Such 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Xylopia  ( ' Coaria ) aromatica  or 
Ethiopian  pepper,  which  is  used  as  pepper  in 
Africa.  The  wood  of  one  species  Anona  palustris , 
is  so  soft  that  it  is  used  instead  of  corks  to  stopper 
bottles  with,  and  in  Jamaica  is  hence  called  cork 
wood.  The  lancewood  so  much  used  by  coach- 
makers,  is  obtained  from  another  species,  Duguelia 
quitarensis.  The  cherimoyer  is  the  fruit  of 
Anona  Cherimolia , a native  of  Peru,  and  is  as 
much  esteemed  in  the  western  parts  of  South 
America  as  the  custard  apple,  to  which  it  bears 
a great  resemblance,  is  in  the  West  Indies. 

AnoplotSieiimn  ty,  priv.,  acsrAav,  a weapon  ; 

and  a wild  beast) A fossil  genus  of  extinct 

pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  discovered  in  the 
gypsum  quarries  of  Paris  and  the  fresh  water 
deposits  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  had  no 
tusks  or  organs  of  offence,  and  their  teeth  were 
formed  for  masticating  vegetable  food.  Tire 
structure  of  their  feet  approximates  them  with 
the  ruminating  animals.  Several  species  are 
described  by  Cuvier,  and  as  restored  by  him, 
must  have  been  extraordinary  looking  animals. 
A.  commune  must  have  been  the  size  of  an 
ass,  but  with  very  short  thick  legs,  short  ears, 
and  an  enormous  tail.  In  appearance  and 
habits  of  life  it  must  have  resembled  the  otter, 
living  in  or  close  to  the  water,  and  possessing 
a smooth  skin  like  that  animal ; but  it  was 
herbivorous  in  its  food,  living  on  marshy  suc- 
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culent  plants.  A.  gracile,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  have  lived  on  the  dry  land.  It  had  a 
short  tail  and  long  ears.  It  was  most  probably 
very  rapid  in  its  movements,  running  swiftly 


and  light  as  the  gazelle,  and  subsisting  upon 
dry  aromatic  herbs  or  shoots  of  trees.  Other 
species  were  much  smaller,  about  the  size  of  our 
hare  and  guinea  pig,  and  seem  to  approximate 
somewhat  to  the  musk  deer  of  the  present  time. 

Amoplura.— An  order  of  insects  destitute  of 
wings,  and  living  parasitic  upon  other  animals. 
They  undergo  no  regular  metamorphosis  as 
most  other  insects  do,  but  in  their  course 
to  maturity  they  shed  their  skin  a certain  number 
of  times,  which  most  probably  enables  them  to 
acquire  greater  symmetry  of  form,  and  a greater 
perfection  of  organs.  To  this  order  belongs  the 
family  of  lice,  Pediculidce , which  are  so  dis- 
gusting to  our  notions  of  cleanliness  and  propriety. 
Almost  all  animals,  man,  quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
reptiles  are  liable  to  be  infested  with  these  para- 
sites, and  were  it  not  for  our  feelings  with  regard 
10  them,  the  study  of  their  various  forms  and 
habits  are  sufficiently  interesting.  Upwards  of 
500  species  have  been  described,  and  as  they  are 
so  universally  diffused,  they  no  doubt  serve  an 
important  purpose  in  creation.  Their  super- 
abundance, however,  upon  the  persons  of  the 
human  race,  are  either  the  causes  of,  or  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  grave  diseases ; and  many 
cases  have  been  related  of  persons  having  died 
from  this  cause. 

Aiioura  (a,  priv. ; ovgcc,  a tail). — A sub- 
order of  batrachians.  See  Batrachia. 

Anous.  The  Noddy. — A genus  of  birds.  See 
Laridas. 

An  seres. — An  order  of  birds,  sometimes  also 
called  Falmipedes  and  Natatores,  web-footed  or 
aquatic  birds.  The  toes  of  these  birds  are  united 
together  by  a web,  their  plumage  is  close,  shin- 
ing, and  oily,  and  they  live  chiefly  on  fish,  mol- 
lusca,  and  insects.  They  build  their  nests  either 
on  the  ground  or  among  the  reeds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  water,  and  they  pass  most  of  their 
time  on  the  water,  where  they  find  their  food. 
This  order  contains  the  geese,  swans,  ducks,  &c., 
which  are  now  divided  into  as  many  families  and 
sub-families. 

Ansci'inse. — A sub-familv  of  the 
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family  Anatidce , containing  the  geese  properly  so 
called.  The  species  of  this  sub-family  are 
numerous,  and  the)7  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  during  their  periodical  flights.  Their 
food  consists  of  grain  and  grass,  and  during  sum- 
mer they  inhabit  marshy  districts.  The  origin 
of  our  common  domestic  goose  is  the  An ser  ferns, 
the  wild  or  grev-lag-goose,  which  is  perhaps  the 
largest  species  of  the  family,  measuring  five  feet 
in  extent  of  wings.  The  wild  goose  is  found  all 
over  the  world,  from  Lapland  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Arabia,  Persia,  China,  and  Japan ; 
and  in  America,  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  South 
Carolina.  In  China,  it  is  rather  remarkable,  the 
wild  goose  resembles  our  domesticated  goose, 
while  the  tame  goose  resembles  our  wild  goose. 
They  breed  in  immense  numbers  in  the  lakes, 
swamps,  and  dreary  marshes  of  Siberia,  Lapland, 
Iceland,  and  the  northern  shores  of  America. 
In  their  migrations  they  fly  in  flocks  of  50  or 
100,  rising  to  a great  height,  and  preserving 
much  regularity.  Sometimes  they  form  a straight 
line,  and  at  others  a wedge  or  the  shape  of  the 
letter  V.  They  are  very  vigilant,  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  taken.  Their  place  in  this  country, 
where  at  one  time  they  used  to  breed,  has  been 
taken  by  the  tame  or  domesticated  goose.  This 
bird  is  of  great  value,  both  as  an  article  of  food 
and  as  furnishing  very  fine  down  and  feathers. 
The  quills,  which  some  years  ago  were  in  con- 
stant use  for  writing  with,  are  now  in  a great 
measure  replaced  by  steel  pens,  but  still  the  pre- 
paration of  goose  quills  is  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  Immense  numbers  of  this  bird . 
are  reared  in  England,  and  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  them  in  London  alone,  is  enormous.  The 
snow  goose,  Chen  hyperhoreus , is  an  abundant 
species  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and 
is  very  useful  to  the  natives  of  Siberia  as  an 
article  of  subsistence,  each  family  it  is  said  pre- 
serving thousands  annually.  The  common  goose 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  the  Canada 
goose,  Anser  ( Cygnopsis ) Canadensis , which  i3 
used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  natives  to  a great 
extent.  The  people  at  Hudson’s  Bay  greatly 
depend  upon  these  birds,  and  in  favourable 
seasons,  during  their  annual  migration,  kill  some 
thousands,  which  they  pack  up  for  future  use. 
Fossil  remains  of  some  species  of  Anseres  have 
been  found  in  the  ossiferous  caves  that  have  lately 
been  examined  in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere. 

Antennae  (ante,  before).  — The  moveable- 
jointed,  horn-like  members  placed  on  the  head  of 
insects  and  Crustacea,  but  not  connected  with  the 
mouth.  They  are  tubular  or  perforated  through- 
out their  whole  length,  the  internal  cavity  con- 
taining a soft  or  membranous  substance,  and 
receiving . the  last  branches  of  the  nerves  and 
tracheae  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body. 
They  differ  in  size  and  form  in  the  different 
sexes.  The  use  of  these  organs  has  been  a sub- 
ject of  much  discussion,  and  is  still  involved  in 
do  1 ^ e naturalists  affirm  that  they  are 
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the  organ  of  smell,  and  maintain  this  opinion 
because  they  are  longer  and  generally  more  de- 
veloped in  males  than  females.  Others  assert 
that  they  are  the  organs  of  touch,  while  others 
still,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  believe  that  the 
primary  function  is  that  of  hearing,  or  feeling  the 
vibrations  of  the  atmosphere.  The  number  of 
joints,  the  difference  in  their  form,  &c.,  are  good 
characters  for  distinguishing  the  genera h and 
species  of  insects. 

Antennarla — A genus  of  Fungi;  long  hair- 
like products  often  seen  in  damp,  close  places. 
A.  cellar  is  is  frequently  observed  in  cellars 
growing  on  bottles,  casks,  &c.,  and  commonly 
hanging  down  a foot  or  more  in  length  from  the 
roof. 

AntSaemis.  The  Chamomile. — See  Corym- 
BIFERiE. 

Anther. — The  essential  part  of  the  male  or 
fertilizing  organ  of  flowering  plants.  It  contains 
the  pollen- cells  which  are  considered  necessary 
for  impregnating  the  female.  The  anther  is 
generally  supported  on  a stalk  or  filament,  and 
with  it  constitutes  the  Stamen. 

Antheridia. — The  general  name  applied  to 
all  the  various  structures  in  which  the  fertilizing 
function  of  reproduction  resides  in  flowerless  or 
cryptogamic  plants,  and  which  consequently 
correspond  physiologically  with  the  anthers  of 
the  flowering  plants.  In  the  cells  of  which  they 
are  composed  there  are  extremely  minute  bodies 
which  are  endowed  with  spontaneous  motion 
when  placed  in  water.  This  motion  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  cilia  upon  them.  These  moving 
bodies  are  known  by  the  name  of  Spermatozoa. 

Anthidium.  — A genus  of  hymenopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  Apidce.  The 
species  are  called  “ carding  bees,”  and  are  na- 
tives of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa. 
One  species  occurs  in  England.  The  female  de- 
taches with  her  mandibles  the  cottony  down  on 
certain  plants,  such  as  the  Stachys  germanica , 
&c.  This  she  forms  into  small  pellets,  which 
she  carries  with  her  feet  into  holes  in  walls  or 
trees,  which  she  selects  for  the  cradle  of  her 
family.  When  a sufficient  quantity  of  this 
cottony  down  has  been  collected,  she  deposits 
it  in  the  nest  along  with  her  eggs,  which  she 
covers  with  the  same  downy  substance.  The 
young  there  undergo  their  transformations,  but 
do  not  become  perfect  insects  till  the  following 
year. 

Anthocbacva.  Wattle  Bird.— A genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Meliphagidce  or 
honey  eaters;  natives  of  Australia.  They  are 
bold  and  spirited  birds,  driving  away  all  others 
from  the  part  of  the  tree  on  which  they  are  feed- 
ing. The  male  has  a peculiar  harsh  note  like  a 
person  vomiting;  hence  its  local  name  Goo-gwar- 
ruek , by  which  the  natives  have  attempted  to 
imitate  it.  They  feed  on  honey  and  insects 
which  they  extract  from  the  blossoms  of  the  trees 
called  Banfcsias.  These  trees  are  in  blossom 
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most  of  the  year,  and  it  is  where  these  trees 
abound  that  the  bush  -wattle  birds  are  found 
also.  As  Banksias  are  observed  to  be  a sign  of 
the  land  not  being  good,  the  presence  of  this  bird 
may  warn  the  settler  of  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Antlioiiomus.  — A genus  of  beetles.  See 
Curculionid^e. 

Anthophora  ( a»6o flower;  <p0oio>,  to  carry). 
— A genus  of  bees.  See  Apidce. 

Anthozoa  a flower;  an  animal.) 

— A class  of  animals  generally  arranged  amongst 
the  zoophytes,  and  embracing  those  species 
which  are  referable  to  the  radiated  type  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  From  late  observations,  how- 
ever, the  animals  of  the  Anthozoa  appear  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  Medusae,  forming,  indeed, 
a sub-order  of  the  pulmogrades  or  Discophorce. 
They  are  thus  characterized : — Body  tending  to 
globular,  contractile  in  every  part,  symmetrical ; 
mouth  and  vent  one;  gemmiparous  and  ovi- 
parous ; mouth  surrounded  with  a circle  of 
retractile  non-ciliated  tentacles.  The  anthozoa 
are  divided  into  three  orders,  which  contain 
numerous  interesting  species.  Order  I. — The 
hydroid  polyps,  A.  Hydroida , have  the  poly- 
pidom  horny,  fistular,  external,  plant-like.  The 
polyps  are  generally  compound,  and  have  the  body 
for  the  most  part  of  a somewhat  globular  figure, 
and  of  a nearly  homogeneous  composition,  con- 
sisting of  an  aggregation  of  vesicular  granules 
held  together  by  a semi-transparent  glairy  gela- 
tine. They  are  very  contractile,  and  can  change 
their  form  at  pleasure.  The  tentaculre  surround- 
ing the  mouth  are  generally  numerous,  and  are 
always  simple  and  filiform  or  tapering  a little 
towards  the  extremity,  and  have  their  surface 
roughened  more  or  less  with  granules  arranged  in 
an  imperfectly  verticillate  fashion.  These  gran- 
ules are  possessed  of  a peculiar  apparatus  adapted 
for  paralyzing  and  killing  the  animalcules  the 
polype  feeds  upon.  They  are  similar  in  form 
and  function  to  what  in  the  Acalephce  are  called 
the  nettling  organs.  See  an  account  of  these 
organs  under  Acalephce.  In  the  centre  of 
these  tentacula  is  placed  the  mouth,  which 
is  very  dilatable,  and  leads  by  a short  pas- 
sage into  the  stomach.  They  have  no  nervous 
system,  no  organ  of  sense  in  the  adult ; no 
organ  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  function 
of  respiration ; no  circulating  system  nor  any 
vessels  for  carrying  the  digested  products  of 
the  stomach  into  and  throughout  the  body.  All 
seem  to  be  confused  and  combined;  and  the 
water  in  which  the  polypes  live,  in  its  flow  over 
the  external  surfaces,  and  in  its  penetration  into 
the  stomachal  cavity,  suffices  to  impart  the  oxy- 
gen necessary  to  complete  the  assimilation  of  the 
nutritive  liquid  that  oozes  from  its  source  directly 
into  the  parenchyma  of  the  body  with  which  it 
enters  into  combination.  The  anthozoa  are  pro- 
pagated by  buds  or  gem  mules,  and  by  eggs  ; the 
former  extending  their  individual  life,  and  the 
latter  multiplying  and  continuing  the  species. 
D 
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The  bud  is  a shoot  from  the  body,  and  is  identical 
in  structure  with  the  part  of  the  parent  whence  it 
pullulates,  Hydra.  The  eggs  are  of  several 
kinds.  One  sort  produces  young,  which,  when 
first  born,  are  very  unlike  their  parents,  and  re- 
semble minute  medusae.  They  are  free  and  un- 
attachedj  swimming  at  large  in  the  water,  and 
possess  a higher  organization  than  the  adult 
animal,  Tubularia.  They  have  senses  to  guide, 
and  muscles  to  move  the  body  to  and  fro,  and 
it  is  not  until  they  have  undergone  a series  of 
changes  or  metamorphoses,  that  they  become 
staid,  their  muscles  and  nerves  disappear,  and 
they  fall  down  into  an  inferior  order.  Another 
sort  produces  young  which  undergo  no  change  in 
their  development,  amounting  to  a metamor- 
phosis. As  soon  as  they  are  extruded  from  the 
ovisac  they  settle,  root,  and  glide  insensibly  into 
the  resemblance  of  the  parent  species.  A third 
set  are  in  the  form  of  ciliated  animalcules,  which 
have  freedom  of  motion,  and  swim  in  the  water 
as  if  guided  by  volition  and  sense,  whirling  on 
their  axis,  and  stopping  occasionally  as  if  in 
search  of  a situation  on  which  to  fix  themselves. 
Some  of  these  are  like  planarice , as  in  Sertul- 
aria , others  like  infusoria,  as  in  Campanul- 
aria.  After  a short  life  of  this  sort  they  obtain 
a proper  site  for  their  permanent  stay  and  future 
growth,  and  begin  to  shoot  up  into  those  beauti- 
ful forms  peculiar  to  the  species.  See  Alter- 
nation of  Generations.  Many,  if  not  all  of 
the  marine  hydroid  polypes,  are  luminous  in  the 
dark.  In  the  Corynidce,  the  polypes  are  naked, 
or  with  only  a rudimentary  polypidom,  and 
their  upper  part  is  dilated  into  a clavated  head, 
armed  with  tentacula,  which  have  frequently 
globose  tops.  There  are  many  species,  all  marine 
except  one,  and  growing  parasitic  upon  sea- 
weeds, shells,  rocks,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  Tubulariidce, 
there  is  a distinct  polypidom,  which  is  plant-like 
and  horny,  consisting  of  simple  and  slightly 
branched  tubes  with  the  naked  polypes  protruding 
from  the  ends,  and  armed  with  one  or  two  circles 
of  smooth  filiform  tentacles.  The  species  are 
marine,  and  parasitic  on  shells,  sea- weeds,  &c., 
&c.  In  the  Sertulariidce  the  polypidom  is  plant- 
like, horny,  variously  branched  and  tubular.  A 
number  of  lateral  buds  are  thrown  out,  which 
form  for  themselves  small  teeth-like  cases  in  the 
sides  of  the  stem,  and  as  in  each  species  the  buds 
are  thrown  out  in  a regular  and  definite  manner, 
the  united  mass  of  animals  resulting  from  this 
union  assumes  a defined  form,  which  is  peculiar 
to  each  species.  They  are  generally  remarkable 
for  their  beauty  of  form  and  graceful  appearance, 
and  are  all  found  parasitic  on  sea- weeds,  shells, 
stones,  &c.  In  the  Campanulariidce  the  poly- 
pidom is  plant-like  and  horny,  and  the  polype 
cells  are  thin  and  campanulate,  terminal  and 
elevated  on  a ringed  foot-stalk,  disposed  either 
alternately  or  irregular.  The  potypes  are  fur- 
nished with  a single  series  of  filiform  tentacula. 
They  are  all  marine,  growing  parasitically  upon 
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sea-weeds,  shells,  &c.,  are  very  elegant  creatures, 
and  the  minuter  species  form  beautiful  objects  for 
the  microscope.  The  Hydra . or  fresh  water 
polype,  belongs  also  to  this  division,  according  to 
most  naturalists.  In  the  hydra,  the  polypes  are 
locomotive,  single,  naked,  gelatinous,  sub-cvlin- 
drical,  but  very  contractile  and  mutable  in  form, 
the  mouth  encircled  with  a single  series  of  gran- 
ulous  filiform  tentacula.  The  hydra  are  all 
natives  of  fresh  water  only.  Though  usually 
found  attached,  they  can  nevertheless  move  from 
place  to  place,  either  by  gliding  with  imper- 
ceptible slowness  on  the  base,  or  by  stretching 
out  the  body  and  tentacula  to  the  utmost,  fixing 
the  latter  and  then  contracting  the  body  towards 
the  point  of  fixture,  loosening  at  the  same  time 
its  hold  with  the  base.  Their  usual  motion  is 
very  slow,  but  when  seizing  their  prey,  they  are 
nimble  and  active.  They  are  exceedingly  vora- 
cious, and  their  long  tentacula  are  spread  out  in 
all  directions  to  entrap  their  victims.  Worms 
and  other  annelides  are  killed  almost  immediately 
they  are  seized,  though  entomostraca,  which  are 
provided  with  a shell,  frequently  escape  from 
their  grasp  unharmed.  This  has  lately  been  ex- 
plained by  the  investigations  into  the  nettling 
organs,  which  are  found  on  those  tentacula. 
See  Acaleph^e.  The  usual  method  of  repro- 
duction in  the  hydra  in  summer  is  by  gemma- 
tion. On  various  parts  of  the  body  (the  ten- 
tacula excepted),  we  see  a small  tubercle  rise  on 
the  surface.  Lengthening  and  enlarging  hourly, 
in  a few  days  a perfectly  formed  hydra  is  evolved. 
In  a short  time  after  it  is  thus  formed  it  is 
thrown  off  from  the  parent  stem,  but  frequently 
before  that  takes  place  a similar  young  polype 
has  begun  to  be  developed  from  it  also,  and  this 
may  be  repeated  till  even  a fourth  generation 
may  be  pushed  out  before  the  first  fall  off.  In 
autumn,  however,  the  hydra  produces  ova, 
which  are  extruded  from  the  body,  and  in  the 
following  spring  are  developed  into  perfect 
polypes.  A third  method  of  propagation  takes 
place  in  hydra,  viz.,  by  fissuration.  If  the 
body  is  halved  in  any  direction,  each  moiety  be- 
comes a perfect  hydra ; or  even  if  it  is  cut  into 
four,  or  eight,  or  many  pieces,  each  morsel  be- 
comes a separate  perfect  animal ! Order  II. — 
The  asteroid  polypes,  Anthozoa  Asteroida,  have 
the  polypidom  variable  in  form,  either  free  or 
attached,  of  a fleshy  consistence,  strengthened 
with  a horny  or  calcareous  axis,  enveloped  in  a 
gelatinous  crust  in  which  the  polypes  are  im- 
mersed. These  are  compound,  living  in  societies 
closely  united  in  a single  mass  by  their  outer 
skin ; and  the  mouth  is  surrounded  with  only 
eight  fringed  tentacula.  The  stomach  ends  in 
six  or  eight  elongated  processes,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  the  oviducts.  The  polype  mass  is 
propagated  by  gemmation ; and  as  each  species 
emits  its  buds  in  a peculiar  form,  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  mass  depends  upon  the  manner 
or  pre-ordained  fashion  in  which  the  buds  are 
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evolved.  The  species,  again,  are  propagated  or 
increased  by  eggs.  These  are  expelled  from  the 
ovisacs  into  the  stomach,  and  from  thence  ejected 
into  the  sea.  They  are  ciliated,  and  possess 
motion  as  if  apparently  actuated  by  volition. 
Some  of  the  species  of  this  order  are  phosphores- 
cent. The  sea  pens,  Pennatulidce,  have  the 
polype  mass  free,  of  a fleshy  substance,  and  in 
form  of  a pen.  The  species  of  Pennatula  have 
the  shaft  sub-cylindrical,  and  the  part  cor- 
responding to  the  plume  twice  pinnate.  They 
are  very  common  on  our  coasts,  and  they  are 
beautifully  phosphorescent  in  the  dark.  The 
species  of  Veretillum  have  the  polype  mass 
stalk-like,  and  perforated  longitudinally  with 
four  straight  canals,  which  open  externally  at 
its  lower  extremity.  V.  Cynomorium,  a Medi- 
terranean species,  has  the  lower  end  of  its  stalk 
plunged  in  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  is  phosphorescent  at  night.  The  Virgularia 
has  the  polype  mass  linear  elongate  like  a rod 
or  like  a quill  stripped  of  its  feathers  ; and  the 
Pavonaria  has  this  rod-like  polype  mass  quad- 
rangular. In  the  gorgonise,  Gorgoniidce,  the 
polype  mass  is  attached  by  a root,  and  is  formed 
like  a shrub ; consisting  of  a horny,  flexible, 
central  position  or  axis,  covered  externally  with 
a polypiferous  crust,  like  the  bark  of  a tree.  In 
some  of  these,  this  axis  is  quite  black,  and 
these  species  have  been  called  the  black  coral, 
Antipathes.  They  were  formerly  much  esteemed 
for  their  supposed  magical  and  medicinal  quali- 
ties, but  are  now  only  used  to  make  riding  whips 
and  whisks.  Some  of  the  Gorgomoe,  are  very 
handsome,  and  much  branched  and  reticulated. 
These  are  called  Venus's  fans.  The  Primnoce  are 
natives  of  the  north  seas ; and  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  specimens  have  been  mentioned  by  tra- 
vellers growing  in  deep  water,  and  exceeding  the 
height  of  lofty  trees.  The  organ  corals,  Tubi- 
poridce , have  at  first  a tough  skin,  which  becomes 
at  length  so  hardened  by  the  deposition  of  cal- 
careous matter  within  its  substance  as  to  become 
a hard  coral.  The  animals  live  in  groups  side 


by  side,  and  the  shelly  tubes  formed  by  them 
give  the  appearance  of  the  pipes  of  an  organ — 
hence  the  name.  These  tubes  are  of  a vivid  red,  ! 
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and  the  animals  being  bright  green,  the  mass 
forms  a beautiful  object  when  alive.  In  the 
calcareous  corals,  Coralliidce , a larger  quantity 


Corallium  rvibrum. — Red  Coral  of  commerce. 


of  calcareous  matter  is  deposited  along  with  the 
horny  matter,  forming  a stone-like  axis,  as  in 
the  red  coral  of  commerce.  This  coral,  so  much 
admired  for  its  fine  red  colour,  and  the  high 
polish  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  adapting  it  for 
making  beads  and  other  trinkets,  &c.,  forms  a 
very  profitable  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
it  is  chiefly  found.  It  is  procured  by  dredging 
and  diving,  and  its  fishery  gives  employment  to 
numbers  of  people.  In  the  glass-rope  corals 
of  Japan,  Hyctlonemidce , the  axis  is  composed  of 
a bundle  of  thin  transparent  fibres,  looking 
exactly  like  a rope  of  spun  glass.  These  fibres 
are  formed  of  nearly  pure  flint,  and  are  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass.  The  end  of  the  axis  is 
lodged  in  a species  of  sponge.  In  the  alcyonians, 
or  sea  fingers,  Alcyonidce , the  polype  mass  is 
fixed,  coriaceous,  or  somewhat  fleshy,  strengthened 
by  calcareous  spicula;  the  polype  cells  subcu- 
taneous, and  scattered  over  the  surface.  There 
are  two  genera,  Alcyonium  and  Sarcodictyon , 
both  encrusting  other  substances,  the  one  often 
rising  in  conical  masses,  and  variously  lobed ; 
the  other  linear,  creeping  and  anastomozing. 
The  common  species  of  Alcyonium  are  very 
abundant  on  our  coasts,  and  are  well  known  by 
the  name  of  cow’s  paps,  dead  men’s  fingers,  &c. 
The  outer  skin  is  studded  all  over  with  star- 
shaped figures,  which,  if  examined  attentively, 
may  be  seen  to  be  divided  into  eight  rays,  in- 
dicating the  number  of  the  tentacula  of  the 
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polype  whici}  issue  from  them.  When  the  al- 
cyonium  is  placed  in  sea-water  the  polypes  pro- 
trude very  much,  and  extend  their  tentacula, 
which  are  short,  thick,  obtuse,  and  grooved  along 
the  centre.  A few  species  of  this  order  are 
found  fossil  in  the  magnesian  and  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  in  the  lower  chalk.  Order  III. 
— The  zoanthoid  polypes,  Anthozaa  Helian- 
thnidea , have  the  polypes  single,  free,  or  per- 
manently fixed;  fleshy,  either  naked  or  en- 
crusted with  a calcareous  polypidom,  the  upper 
surface  crossed  with  radiating  lamellae.  The 
mouth  of  these  polypes  is  encircled  with  tubulous 
tentacula,  which  being  disposed  in  regular  circles 
and  tinged  with  a variety  of  colours,  represent 
not  unaptly  the  petals  of  some  flowers.  Their 
stomach  is  membranous,  and  furnished  with 
more  or  less  numerous  longitudinal  folds.  They 
have  no  intestine,  and  no  visible  exit  from  the 
stomach,  except  the  mouth,  by  which  the  un- 
digested remains  of  the  food  are  ejected,  always 
enveloped  in  a large  quantity  of  a clear  glairy 
fluid.  They  are  oviparous,  the  ovaries  being  in- 
ternal. Amongst  those  species  which  have  the 
polypes  naked,  are  the  actinias  or  sea  ane- 
monies,  Actiniidse.  See  this  word.  The  ex- 
ternal envelope  of  these  is  a thick,  firm,  fleshy, 
or  coriaceous  skin,  consisting  of  a corium  and 
epidermis,  the  former  layer  constituting  the 
chief  organ  of  support,  and  giving  the  animal  its 
peculiar  form.  By  far  the  greater  number, 
however,  of  the  zoanthoid  polypes,  as  they 
grow,  deposit  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
flesh  of  their  back,  an  immense  quantity  of  cal- 
careous matter,  which  enlarges  as  the  animal 
increases  in  size,  and  in  fact  fills  up  all  those 
portions  of  the  substance  of  the  animal  which  by 
the  growth  of  new  parts  are  no  longer  wanted 
for  its  nourishment,  and  in  this  manner  they 
form  a hard  and  strong  case,  amongst  the  folds 
of  which  they  can  contract  themselves,  so  as  to 
be  protected  from  external  injury,  and  by  the 
same  means  form  for  themselves  a permanent 
attachment,  which  prevents  their  being  tossed 
about  by  every  wave  of  the  element  in  which 
they  live.  The  stony  substances  so  formed  are 
called  corals , and  their  mode  of  formation  causes 
them  exactly  to  represent  the  animal  which 
secretes  them ; the  upper  surface  is  always  fur- 
nished with  radiating  plates,  the  remains  of  the 
calcareous  particles  which  are  deposited  in  the 
longitudinal  folds  of  the  stomach.  “ Every  one 
has  read  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  tropical  seas ; 
how  they  grow  from  the  fathomless  profound,  and 
how  they  rise  to-day  by  the  operations  of  puny 
insects,  which  in  countless  numbers  and  in  untold 
generations,  effectuate  changes  on  our  globe  su- 
perior, perhaps,  to  what  all  other  animals  united 
do,  and  compared  to  which  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  intellectual  man  sink  into  insignificance.” 
These  little  creatures  construct  islands  and  con- 
tinents for  the  habitation  of  man.  “ The  labours 
of  a worm,  which  man  can  scarcely  see,  form 
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mountains  like  the  Apennines,  and  regions  to 
which  Britain  is  as  nothing.”  In  former  days 
the  geologist  tells  us  they  were  numerous  and 
varied  in  our  seas.  With  these  worms  the  great 
work  of  creation  began,  as  witnessed  in  the  ex- 
tensive ranges  of  limestone  rocks  which  lie 
buried  in  our  northern  regions.  By  means  of 
them,  immense  tracts  of  what  is  becoming  dry 
land,  are  forming  daily  in  tropical  seas — 

“The  sea  snatched  isle  is  the  home  of  men, 

And  mountains  exult  where  the  wave  hath  been.” 

The  formation  of  these  coral  islands  is  slow, 
and  the  polypes  for  the  greater  .part  do  not  build 
them  from  a greater  depth  than  from  20  fathoms 
to  20  or  30  feet.  They  never  build  above  low 
water  mark,  and  thus  these  coral  islands  never 
rise  many  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
The  elevation  of  the  land  is  principally  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  sea.  Large  masses  are  de- 
tached by  the  waves  and  washed  upon  the  reef : 
shells,  coral,  sand,  and  other  debris  are  likewise 
washed  up  on  to  it,  and  accumulate  till  a surface 
is  formed  with  a layer  of  soil  upon  it  capable  of 
supporting  various  forms  of  vegetable  life.  It  is 
soon  visited  by  birds ; sea  plants  take  root ; and 
from  the  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
tropical  climate,  fresh  layers  of  mould  are  de- 
posited; a cocoa  nut  or  a pandanus  drupe  is 
thrown  ashore ; land  birds  then  visit  it  and  de- 
posit the  seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees ; every  high 
tide,  and  still  more  every  high  gale  adds  some- 
thing to  the  bank ; the  form  of  land  is  gradually 
assumed ; and  last  of  all  comes  man  to  take  pos- 
session. There  are  numerous  genera  and  species 
of  corals,  the  variations  in  form  depending  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  animal  emits  from  the 
whole,  surface,  or  from  a particular  part  of  the 
sides  of  its  body,  the  bud  by  which  the  new  indi- 
viduals of  the  general  mass  or  society  are  pro- 
duced. When  the  animals  are  simple  and 
solitary,  and  only  a single  star  is  visible,  they 
form  the  genus  Fungia.  When  the  coral  is 
branched  and  the  animals  are  many,  but  con- 
fined to  the  extremities  of  each  branch,  the  genus 
takes  the  name  of  CaryopJiyllia.  In  some,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  coral  is  roughened  with  little 
stars,  showing  the  numbers  of  animals  living  in 
society.  Those  are  the  Madrepores.  In  the  brain 
coral,  Meandrina , the  surface  is  formed  into 
little  hills  and  valleys,  or  ridges,  like  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain.  In  each  hollow  there  are 
mouths  where  the  animals  are  visible,  but  the  ten- 
tacula, instead  of  forming  stars  or  rosettes  around 
them,  are  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  hollows. 
In  some  species  the  stars  are  only  on  one  side, 
and  the  coral  grows  broad  and  expanded.  These 
constitute  the  genus  Explanaria. 

Anthracite  charcoal).  — A black 

mineral  substance  of  light  weight,  and  constitut- 
ing a variety  of  coal.  It  burns  without  flame  and 
with  little  smoke,  hence  it  is  used  in  manufactories, 
where  the  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  of 
I smoke.  It  is  also  used  now  in  the  hot  blast  process 
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for  iron.  It  is  closely  allied  in  composition  to 
the  graphite  or  black  lead  of  commerce,  carbon 
entering  largely  into  its  composition.  It  is  also 
called  blind  coal  or  glance  coal,  is  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  occurs  abundantly  in  Wales  in  the 
coal  measures. 

AntEii’acoshcrium  coal ; tin giov, 

beast). — A genus  of  fossil  mammalia,  belonging 
to  the  order  Pachydermata , and  related  to 
Anoplotherium  and  Chxxropotamus.  Five  species 
have  been  described.  They  are  found  in  the 
lignites  and  coals  of  Cadibara. 

Anthrenidae. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Coleoptera.  The  perfect  insects  or 
beetles,  are  small,  and  live  in  general  on  plants, 
sucking  the  nectar  of  the  flowers.  The  larvae  are 
well  known  for  their  ravages  amongst  specimens 
of  dried  animals,  preserved  in  museums.  That 
of  Anthrenus  n.tiseorum  is  furnished  with  two 
strong  mandibles,  by  means  of  which  they  quickly 
destroy  everything  they  attack,  and  are  the  great 
pests  of  our  museums. 

Aiithmius. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  An - 

THRENIDjE. 

AEithropoides  os,  a lover  of  men). — 

A synonym  of  the  genus  /Scops.  See  Ardeidje. 

Anthropoiite  (c&vdguvos,  man  ; hi0os,  stone). 
— A name  given  to  fossil  human  remains. 
Almost  all  the  instances  which  have  been  brought 
forward  to  show  the  existence  of  human  bones 
being  fossilized,  have  been  demonstrated  by 
recent  researches  to  have  been  incorrect.  Bones  of 
man,  however,  have  been  found  in  some  of  the 
bone  caverns  in  Belgium,  associated  with  those  of 
extinct  species  of  bears,  rodents,  &c.,  but  the  oc- 
currence of  those  may  be  easily  explained  without 
giving  them  credit  for  any  great  antiquity.  The 
only  cases  of  human  skeletons  being  found  em- 
bedded in  the  solid  rock,  is  that  of  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe,  but  in  this  case  it  can  be  proved 
satisfactorily  that  the  limestone  in  which  they 
are  embedded  is  of  very  recent  formation,  or 
which  may  be  formed  in  a comparatively  short 
period. 

Anthus.  The  Pipit  or  Tit  Larks.  — A 
genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  dentirostral  tribe 
of  the  order  Passeres.  The  pipit  larks  resemble 
very  much  the  true  larks,  but  though  they  have 
the  hind  claw  and  the  same  general  plumage, 
their  other  characters  cause  them  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  family  of  water  wag  tails.  (A/ota- 
cillidce.')  The  bill  is  long  and  slender,  and  the 
birds  are  not  granivorous.  The  common  pipit, 
Anthus  pratensis , inhabits  meadows  and  low 
marshy  grounds,  and  has  a remarkably  fine  note, 
singing  perched  on  trees,  seated  on  the  ground, 
or  flying  in  the  air.  In  this  latter  position  it 
does  not  commence  its  song  till  it  has  attained  a 
considerable  height,  whence,  after  hovering  a 
little,  it  descends  warbling  till  it  reaches  the 
ground.  It  is  to  this  species  that  the  eggs  of  the 
cuckoo  are  generally  confided.  It  is  common 
throughout  Europe.  The  tree  pipit,  Anthus 
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arbor  eus,  begins  his  song  on  the  top  of  a bush 
or  lofty  branch  of  a tree.  Presently  he  rises  in 
the  manner  of  the  sky  lark,  till  he  has  arrived  at 
about  double  the  height  from  which  he  sprung  ; 
when,  with  outstretched  wings  and  expanded 
tail,  he  makes  a half  circle  in  his  slow  descent, 
singing  all  the  while  till  he  arrives  at  the  spot 
from  which  he  started,  or  reaches  the  top  of  some 
neighbouring  tree.  The  nest  is  usually  placed  on 
the  ground.  Several  other  species  are  known. 

Asuiaris.  The  Upas  Tree.  — See  Arto- 

CA.RPACE/E, 

Aatidorcas. — A genus  of  antelopes.  See 
Antilopeas. 

Aasiilocapra. — A genus  of  antelopes.  See 
Antilope^e. 

Aaaiiiope.  The  Antelope. — See  Antilope^e. 

AnSllopeae  = Antilopinse.  A ntelopes.—A 
division  of  the  large  family  Bovidce  or  hollow- 
horned ruminants.  The  horns  of  the  antelopes 
are  almost  always  round,  and  annulated  or 
ringed.  The  greater  portion  of  the  species  pos- 
sess the  lachrymal  sinus  or  “ tear  pits,”  and  in 
general  they  have  inguinal  pores,  or  sacs  in  the 
groin,  opening  inwards  and  secreting  a glutinous 
substance.  The  hair  is  usually  short  and  smooth, 
and  of  an  equal  length  over  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  ears  are  commonly  long,  narrow,  and 
pointed ; and  the  tails  are  for  the  most  part  short, 
round,  and  tufted  at  the  extremity.  They  are 
of  an  elegant  and  active  make;  restless  and 
timid,  watchful  and  remarkably  fleet  and  agile. 
The  swiftness  of  the  antelope  is  often  alluded  to 
in  the  Bible.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  acute ; and 
their  large  black  eyes  are  remarkable  for  their 
brilliancy  and  sharpness  of  vision.  The  greatest 
compliment  a lover  can  pay  to  his  mistress  in  the 
East  is  to  compare  her  eyes  to  those  of  the  ante- 
lope; and  it  is  said  Tabitha,  the  disciple  raised  to 
life  at  Joppa,  who  was  also  named  Dorcas,  was 
called  so  from  the  colour  of  her  eyes.  The  great 
majority  of  the  family  are  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates,  though  Africa  is  the  country  where 
they  most  abound.  They  live  in  large  herds, 
and  the  chase  of  them  is  a favourite  diversion  in 
the  East.  The  species  now  described  are  very 
numerous,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  large 
groups;  the  “antelopes  of  the  fields,”  in  which 
the  nostrils  are  bald  and  free  from  hair ; and  the 
“ antelopes  of  the  desert,”  in  which  these  organs 
are  bearded  within  or  covered  with  bristles. 
Amongst  the  antelopes  of  the  field  are,  I.  the 
true  antelopes,  such  as  the  saiga  or  colus,  Saiga 
tartarica,  the  only  European  true  antelope,  in- 
habiting the  open  steppes  and  deserts,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Irtish  eastward,  and  as  far  north 
as  54°  north  latitude.  The  cliiru,  or  Pantholops 
Hodgsonii , inhabiting  theelevated  plains  of  Thibet, 
and  which,  from  often  losing  one  of  its  horns,  in 
consequence  of  its  pugnacious  propensities,  has 
been  called  by  the  natives  the  unicorn,  being  con- 
sidered by  them  to  possess  only  a single  horn. 
The  dzeren,  or  yellow  goat  of  the  Chinese,  Pro- 
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capra  gutturosa , inhabiting  the  dry  arid  deserts 
of  Central  Asia,  Thibet,  China,  and  Southern 
Siberia;  remarkably  swift  animals,  and  when 
frightened  clearing  at  one  leap  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet  at  a single  bound.  The  gazelle,  Gazella 
Dorcas , a native  of  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Asia 


Gazella  Dorcas,  var.— The  Gazelle. 


Minor,  living  in  large  troops,  but  easily  domes- 
ticated, and  a favourite  with  poets  from  its  ele- 
gance of  form,  and  its  large,  soft,  black  eye.  The 
mohr,  Gazella  Mohr , of  West  Africa,  which  is 
much  sought  after  by  the  Arabs,  on  account  of 
its  producing  the  bezoar  stones,  so  highly  valued 
in  Eastern  medicines.  The  spring- boc,  Anti- 
dorcas  Euchore , of  South  Africa,  celebrated  for 
its  fleetness  and  the  habit  of  leaping  upright, 
and  wandering  over  the  karroos  and  dry  plains 
in  flocks  of  from  10,000  to  50,000  individuals. 
The  sasin,  or  common  antelope  of  India,  Antilope 
cervicapra , one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
species,  and  certainly  the  swiftest ; inhabiting  the 
vast  plains  of  India,  in  families  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  or  sixty  grown  females  to  one  male,  and 
exceedingly  wary  and  shy.  The  stein -boc, 
Calotragus  campestris , and  grys-boc,  Calotragus 
melanotes,  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  living  in 
pairs  in  the  dry  open  plains  in  the  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  extremely  swift  and  shy,  and 
excellent  eating.  The  klippespringer,  Oreotra- 
gus  saltatrix,  inhabiting  the  barren  and  most 
inaccessible  mountains  of  the  Cape,  reckoned 
good  eating,  and  its  hair  much  esteemed  for 
stuffing  saddles  and  mattresses.  The  madoqua, 
Neotragus  Saltiana,  the  smallest  of  all  horned 
quadrupeds,  not  larger  than  a hare,  living  in 
Abyssinia.  The  duyker-boc,  or  diver  goat, 
Cephalopus  Grimmia , remarkable  for  plunging 
under  the  bushes  when  pursued  instead  of  leap- 
ing over  them  as  other  antelopes ; and  the  little 
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kleene-boc,  Cephalopus  pygmoea , one  foot  high 
only  at  the  shoulder,  active,  and  of  a mild  gentle 
disposition,  both  inhabiting  the  forests  and  ground 
covered  with  underwood  at  the  Cape,  and  living 
singly,  or  in  pairs.  There  are  many  other  species 
belonging  to  this  group  too  numerous  to  mention. 
— II.  The  cervine  antelopes ; such  as  the  water 
buck,  Kobus  ellipsiprymnus , of  Southern  Africa, 
which  derives  its  name  from  rushing  into  the 
water  and  crossing  rapid  rivers  when  pursued ; 
and  the  sing-sing  of  Western  Africa,  Kobus 
sing-sing.  The  blauw-boc  or  blue  buck, 
Hippotragus  leucophceus , which  lives  in  pairs  or 
in  small  families  on  the  open  plains  of  South 
Africa,  is  very  swift,  and  exceeding  fierce  when 
wounded  or  in  the  rutting  season,  one  variety  so 
much  so  that  the  natives  are  afraid  to  attack  it. 
The  gems  boc,  Oryx  Gazella , inhabiting  the 
open  plains  of  South  Africa,  living  in  pairs  or 
small  families,  bold  and  powerful,  and  so  fero- 
cious that  even  the  lion  has  been  worsted  when 
he  has  attacked  it.  The  oryx,  Oryx  leucophcea  re- 
markable for  its  long  slender  horns,  and  being 
most  probably  the  animal  which  gave  origin  to 
the  fabulous  unicorn  of  the  ancients ; living  in 
herds  in  Nubia,  Sennaar,  and  Senegal,  and  fre- 
quently represented  in  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Egypt.  The  addax,  Addax  nasomaculatus, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  found  by  modern 
travellers  inhabiting  the  sandy  deserts  of  Central 
Africa,  and  living  in  pairs. — III.  Goat-like  ante- 
lopes ; such  as  the  cambing  outan  or  wild  goat 
of  Sumatra,  Capricornis  Sumatrensis,  inhabiting 
the  hilly  forests  of  Sumatra.  It  is  active  and 
sure-footed  as  the  goat  or  ibex,  and  partakes 
much  of  the  habit  of  the  latter,  particularly  re- 
sembling it  in  its  bold  undaunted  bearing.  The 
chamois,  Rupicapra  Tragus , which  inhabits  the 
loftiest  chains  of  the  primitive  mountain  ridges  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  such  as  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  Mount  Taurus,  &c.,  possesses  remarkable 
agility  in  ascending  and  descending  rocks  ap- 
parently perpendicular,  and  is  the  favourite  object  of 
the  chase  amongst  the  hunters  of  those  mountainous 
regions.  The  prong-horn,  Antilocapra  Ameri- 
cana., of  North  America,  inhabiting  the  western 
parts  from  the  53d  degree  of  N.  lat.,  to  the 
plains  of  Mexico  and  California,  living  in  herds 
in  the  open  plains  and  hills  of  moderate  height. 
The  antelopes  of  the  desert  are  not  so  numerous ; 
some  are  equine  in  their  appearance,  as  the  gnu, 
Connochetes  Gnu , the  neck,  body,  and  tail  of 
which  resemble  those  of  a horse,  their  gallop  also 
being  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  wild  zebra. 
They  live  in  extensive  herds  on  the  Karroos  of 
South  Africa ; are  wild  and  difficult  of  approach, 
and  when  wounded  will  turn  on  the  hunter  and 
attack  him  with  the  utmost  ferocit}7-.  Others  re- 
semble oxen,  with  a broad  nose  and  a moderate 
moist  muffle — such  are  the  bubale,  bekker  el 
wash,  or  wild  ox  of  the  Arabs,  Alcephalus 
Bubalis.  The  harte  beest  of  South  Africa, 
Alcephalus  Caama}  living  in  large  herds  and 
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forming  a favourite  object  of  pursuit  among  the 
natives  and  colonists,  who  greatly  prize  the  flesh 
as  excellent  eating.  The  various  species  of  the 
genus  Damalis  — as  the  bonte-boc,  Dqmalis 
pygarga ; the  bless  boc,  Damalis  albifrons ; the 
korrigum,  Damalis  Senegalensis,  &c. 

Antimony. — A compact  brittle  metal  occa- 
sionally found  pure  in  nature,  though  in  small 
quantities ; generally  mixed  with  lead,  silver, 
arsenic,  and  other  metals.  The  ore  which  is  the 
most  important  and  from  which  it  is  obtained  for 
commercial  and  medicinal  purposes,  is  the  sul- 
phuret.  Antimony  enters  into  the  composition  of 
several  alloys  used  in  the  Arts.  Type  Metal  is  com- 
posed of  from  i to  ^ of  antimony,  the  rest  being 
lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  copper.  Hard  Pewter  is 
made  of  twelve  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  antimony. 
Britannia  Metal  of  antimony,  tin,  bismuth,  and 
copper.  Antimony  is  procured  from  Hungary 
and  France.  Our  own  country  produces  a con- 
siderable quantity,  and  of  late  it  has  been  im- 
ported from  Borneo.  Antimony  forms  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  celebrated  James’s  Powder,  and 
is  much  used  in  medicine  at  the  present  time. 

Autipatlies. — A species  of  gorgonia.  See 
Anthozoa. 

Antlia. — The  proboscis  or  long  spiral  tongue 
of  the  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Lepidoptera. 
When  this  organ  in  a butterfly  is  extended,  it 
forms  a long  suctorial  tube,  and  when  coiled  up 
represents  a flat  spiral,  like  the  main  spring  of  a 
watch. 

Antrimolite. — A mineral  substance,  being  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  with  lime  and  potash, 
occurring  in  stalactitical  masses  about  the  length 
and  thickness  of  a finger,  adhering  to  the  summit 
of  cavities  in  an  amygdaloidal  rock.  Found  in 
Ireland,  on  the  shore  near  Giant’s  Causeway. 

Autrostomus. — A genus  of  goatsuckers,  to 
which  the  Whip-poor-Will  belongs.  See  Cap- 

RiyfU  LGIDiE. 

Apatite. — A mineral  substance  composed  of 
phosphate  of  lime  with  fluoride  of  calcium,  found 
in  the  tin  veins  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  Cornwall, 
and  also  in  those  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony ; and 
at  one  time  proposed  to  be  used  as  an  artificial 
manure  as  a substitute  for  phosphate  of  lime. 

Apetalae  («,  priv. ; mrxX.ov,  flower  leaf). — 
Flants  without  petals.  A division  of  plants  ac- 
cording to  the  nat.  arrangement,  containing  all 
those  dicotyledonous  plants  which  have  a calyx 
but  no  corolla.  By  some  they  are  called  Mono- 
chlamydeous. 

Aplianiptera  obscure,  not  manifest ; 

irrsgov,  a wing). — An  order  of  apterous  haustel- 
late  insects,  composed  entirely  of  the  different 
species  of  fleas,  and  forming  the  family  Pulicidce. 
There  are  a good  many  species.  The  comnlon 
flea,  Pulex  irritans , is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  description.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs, 
generally  about  a dozen,  in  any  favourable  situa- 
tion, such  as  carpets,  the  flue  or  dust  under  beds, 
&c.  In  six  days  the  larvae  are  hatched,  attain- 


ing their  full  size  in  ten  or  twelve  days  more ; 
being  then  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
when  they  cast  their  skin  and  change  to  the 
chrysalis  state.  In  twelve  days  more  the  flea 
emerges  a perfect  insect.  The  chigoe,  Pulex 
penetrans , is  a native  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  in  which  countries  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly annoying,  and  even  sometimes  a dangerous 
insect.  It  attacks  the  naked  feet,  penetrates  the 
skin,  gets  quite  out  of  sight,  and  there  remains  to 
rear  a numerous  progeny.  In  this  way  the  most 
troublesome  ulcers  are  produced,  which,  if 
neglected  at  first,  are  very  difficult  to  heal. 

Aplielandra. — A genus  of  flowering  plants. 
See  Acanthace^e. 

Aphidse. — A family  of  homopterous  insects 
popularly  known  as  Plant  lice;,  and  exceedingly 
interesting  both  economically  from  the  ravages 
they  commit,  and  philosophically  from  their 
peculiar  habits.  In  autumn,  the  mother  aphis 
deposits  her  eggs  in  some  place  she  selects  suit- 
able for  her  purpose.  In  winter  the  parents  die, 
but  the  eggs  remain  unhurt,  and  in  spring,  when 
genial  weather  returns,  they  are  hatched.  The 
young  thus  ushered  into  the  world  are  all  wing- 
less and  all  females,  and,  notwithstanding  there 
being  no  males,  the}7  are  all  fertile,  and  being 
viviparous  at  this  season,  soon  bring  forth  a 
progeny  of  wingless  females  like  themselves. 
During  the  summer,  ten  or  eleven  generations 
are  thus  produced  successively  from  each  female, 
every  one  so  born  being  the  mother  of  a fresh 
brood,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
mother  of  the  first  brood  may  be  the  progenitor 
of  10,000  million  millions ! In  autumn,  males 
are  born.  These  impregnate  the  last  generation 
which  are  oviparous,  and  lay  fecundated  eggs, 
the  young  from  which  do  not  require  fresh  im- 
pregnation. The  aphides  are  remarkable  for 
secreting  a sweet  viscid  fluid,  known  by  the 
name  of  honeydew,  which  ants  and  bees  are 
very  fond  of.  They  are  found  on  almost  every 
kind  of  plant,  and  upwards  of  300  species  have 
been  described.  Their  ravages  are  sometimes 
terrible.  The  mischief  caused  by  the  aphis  of 
the  hop,  Aphis  humuli , in  some  seasons,  as  in 
1802,  have  brought  the  duty  of  hops  down  from 
£100,000  to  £14,000.  The  aphis  of  the  rose, 
Aphis  rosce,  is  well  known  to  every  one  familiar 
with  a garden.  The  apple  and  pear  trees  are 
subject  to  the  same  pest ; and  the  vine  also  is 
frequently  injured  by  their  attacks.  The  Aphis 
rapce  was  at  one  time  attempted  to  be  proved 
the  cause  of  the  potato  disease,  and  was  de- 
scribed as  the  Aphis  vastator.  From  what  has 
been  said  of  their  enormous  fertility,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  see  such  immense  clouds  of  aphides 
suddenly  appear  at  any  place  as  we  occasionally 
do.  The  larvae  of  the  Coccinellce,  or  lady  birds, 
several  ichneumonidae,  &c.,  devour  great  num- 
bers. The  best  method  of  destroying  them, 
however,  is  to  water  the  plants  with  an  infusion 
of  tobacco  in  water. 
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Aphodiidae. — A tribe  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Coleoptera.  It  is  numerous  in  species. 
They  are  of  small  size,  and  either  live  in  dung 
or  in  decaying  vegetables,  principally  marine. 
They  are  very  common  in  England.  The  genus 
Aphodius  has  more  than  150  species  described, 
half  of  which  are  European.  They  are  met  with 
in  the  return  of  spring.  They  walk  slow,  but 
fly  fast. 

Aphodius.  — A genus  of  beetles.  See 
Aphodihle. 

Aphrodita  = Aphroditidae  (as-pga&rj?,  name 
of  Yen  us). — See  Annelida. 

Aphrophora. — A genus  of  insects.  See 
Cercopid.®. 

Apidae. — A family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Hymenopterci ; — containing  those  insects 
which  are  commonly  called  bees.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  they  possess  a long  proboscis 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  Andrenidce. 
They  are  divided  into  several  large  groups  as  the 
Panurgidce , solitary  bees,  which  resemble  the 
andrenidae,  and  of  whose  habits  little  is  known 
correctly.  The  Melectidce , or  cuckoo  bees,  which 
are  parasite,  making  use,  as  the  cuckoo  does,  of 
the  nests  of  other  species.  The  Megachilidce, 
containing  a number  of  species,  which,  from 
their  respective  economy,  are  called  mason  bees 
and  upholsterer  bees.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Osmia,  construct  their  nests  of  minute  grains  of 
sand,  cemented  together  with  a glutinous  secre- 
tion, and  placed  by  the  insects  on  the  angle  of 
a wall,  the  crevices  between  bricks,  the  inside  of 
empty  shells,  &c.  A species  nearly  allied,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Anthocopa , is  called  the 
tapestry  bee,  from  its  using  portions  of  the  wild 
scarlet  poppy  to  form  its  nests.  The  species  of 
the  genus  Megachile,  or  leaf-cutting  bee,  on  the 
other  hand,  form  their  nests  in  the  trunks  of  de- 
cayed trees,  in  old  rotten  palings,  &c.,  and  line 
them  with  pieces  of  leaves  of  a circular  form, 
which  the  insects  have  most  dexterously  cut  off 
and  adjusted  so  admirably,  that  although  not 
covered  with  any  coating  of  gum,  they  are 
honey  tight.  The  genus  Anthidium  belongs  to 
this  group.  See  Anthidium.  The  Scopulipedes 
are  named  and  characterized  from  the  females 
having  a very  thick  coating  of  hair  upon  their 
hind  legs.  They  form  their  nests  in  the  crevices 
of  old  walls,  or  in  the  ground,  as  Antkophora 
retusa  for  instance,  a common  British  species, 
and  make  a loud  humming  noise  when  they  fly. 
Among  them  also  are  the  carpenter  bees,  Xylo- 
copa,  which  tunnel  into  wooden  posts,  palings,  &c., 
forming  burrows  to  the  length  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  "When 
these  burrows  or  tunnels  are  completed,  the 
female  deposits  an  egg  at  the  bottom  with  a 
proper  supply  of  pollen  paste.  This  is  covered 
with  a layer  of  agglutinated  saw-dust,  forming 
the  floor  for  another  cell,  which  is  placed  immedi- 
ately above  it.  About  a dozen  cells  are  thus 
formed,  one  above  another.  These  four  groups 
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are  all  solitary  bees  ; differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  succeeding,  called  Sociales , which  con- 
tains those  species  which  live  in  communities  or 
societies.  Amongst  these  is  the  genus  Bombus , 
or  humble  bee,  which  forms  its  nest  under  ground, 
in  meadows,  hedge  rows,  &c.,  and  lives  in  so- 
cieties consisting  generally  of  fifty  or  sixty  in- 
dividuals, but  sometimes  many  more.  There 
are  several  species  of  the  genus.  The  best 
known  example  of  this  group,  however,  is  the 
hive  bee,  Apis  mellifica.  This  well  known  and 
valuable  insect  lives  in  societies  of  thousands  of 
individuals,  consisting  of  three  different  sorts, 
— males,  neuters,  and  females.  The  neuter 
or  working  bees  form  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, reckoning  in  a well  stocked  hive  15,000  01 
20,000 — and  their  business  is  to  collect  honey, 
pollen,  and  propilis,  to  build  the  combs,  and 
attend  upon  the  young.  They  are  called  neuters, 
but  in  reality  they  are  females,  which,  from  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  are  not  developed  sufficiently 
to  have  ovaries — though  it  would  appear  from 
observation  that  their  larvce,  when  placed  in  a 
larger  cell  and  fed  upon  proper  food,  can  be  con- 
verted into  a female  bee,  fit  to  become  a queen  or 
a mother  to  the  hive.  The  males  are  called  drones. 
They  are  only  useful  in  propagating  their 
species,  and  when  the  female  becomes  impreg- 
nated they  are  put  to  death.  Their  number  in  a 
hive  varies  from  600  or  700  to  2,000.  The 
females  are  called  queens.  Only  one  is  allowed 
in  a hive.  If  several  should  be  hatched  at  once, 
the  strongest  stings  the  others  to  death  and  takes 
the  command.  The  only  business  of  the  queen 
is  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  cells  formed  by  the 
workers;  and  it  is  asserted  she  will  lay  from 
70,000  to  100,000  eggs  in  one  season.  The 
queen  is  the  largest  of  the  three  sorts;  the 
workers  are  the  smallest.  These  two  kinds  are 
armed  with  stings;  the  males  have  none.  The 
habits  and  manner  of  living  of  the  hive  bee  are 
full  of  interest ; and  the  construction  of  the 
combs  of  which  the  interior  of  a hive  consists, 

“ is  a miracle  which  overwhelms  our  faculties ; ” 
though  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  by  “ these 
creatures  and  their  instincts,  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  the  Great  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse are  loudly  proclaimed.” 

Apiocriinss. — A genus  of  fossil  Crinoidea 
belonging  to  the  oolitic  formation.  The  root 
has  but  slight  attachments  and  the  stalk  is  very 
long,  showing  that  in  all  probability  the  species 
lived  at  great  depths,  or  in  the  hollows  of  coral 
banks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  are 
always  found. 

Apion — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  Coleoptera,  and  family  Curculionidce.  It 
is  the  most  numerous  genus  of  the  family,  and 
the  species  are  the  smallest  of  all  the  curculios. 

Apis.  The  Bee — See  Apid.e. 

Apistes  (a.Tisroi,  treacherous). — A genus  of 
acanthopten  gious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Scorpcenidce.  The  species  are  characterized  by 
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their  suborbital  plates  being  armed  with  a long, 
sharp,  very  moveable  spine,  which  the  fish  can 
project  from  its  cheek  at  pleasure,  and  of  which 
it  can  make  an  offensive  weapon.  In  a state  of 
repose  this  spine  is  concealed.  The  species  live 
in  the  Indian  seas,  and  some  of  them  have  the 
pectoral  fins  very  large,  so  that  they  can  fly  out 
of  the  winter,  like  the  flying  fishes.  One  of  the 
species,  A.  Israelitorum, , is  found  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Ehreftberg  found  it  in  great  abundance  at  Tor, 
under  Mount  Sinai,  and  believes  that  these  fishes 
were  what  the  Israelites  fed  upon  during  their 
wanderings  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
which  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  according  to 
him,  have  erroneously  called  quails. 

Apocyiiaceie.  The  Dog-banes. — A natural 
order  of  the  monopetalous  division  of  dicotyle- 
donous flowering  plants.  The  species  are  nu- 
merous; trees  or  shrubs;  their  stems  usually 
yielding  copious  milk,  and  chiefly  natives  of 
tropical  regions.  Many  are  poisonous,  some  are 
possessed  of  medicinal  virtues  as  cathartics ; and 
a few.yield  edible  fruits.  One  of  the  most  deadly 
plants"  belonging  to  the  order  is  the  Tanghinia 
venenata  (Cerber a Tan ghin)  of  Madagascar,  from 
the  seeds  of  which  is  procured  the  famous 
Tanghin  poison,  used  formerly  in  that  island  as 
an  ordeal  in  cases  of  criminals.  The  oleander, 
Nerium  oleander , which  is  peculiar  for  having 
the  anthers  terminated  by  feathery  appendages, 
is  also  poisonous.  The  roots  of  the  species  of 
Apocynum  and  Allamanda  are  emetic  and  cath- 
artic, and  even  our  periwinkles  (Fmca),  common 
plants  in  this  country,  are  astringent  and  acrid. 
The  milky  juice  which  is  so  abundant,  and  in 
which  generally  these  active  qualities  reside,  is 
not  always  poisonous,  for  the  juice  of  the  Taber- 
ncemontana  utilis , the  hya-hya,  cow  tree,  or 
milk  tree  growing  in  Demerara,  is  so  bland  as  to 
be  used  by  the  residents  as  milk.  Many  of  the 
plants  of  the  order  supply  caoutchouc,  such  are 
the  Urceola  elastica , Vahea  gummifera , and 
Will'ighbya  edulis.  The  Wrightia  tinctoria 
yields  a dye  like  the  indigo,  while  the  pods  of 
the  Apocynum  caudatum  and  A.  villosum  of 
Vera  Cruz  afford  a cottony  down  which  is  in 
great  request  for  stuffing  chairs,  making  quilts, 
&c.  The  French  call  it  Delawad . 

Apocynum, — See  Apocynaceje. 

Aptenodytcs.  — A genus  of  birds.  See 
Alcid^:. 

Apt  era  (a,  priv.;  vrrsgov,  wing). — An  order  of 
insects  in  the  Linnsean  arrangement,  character- 
ized by  having  no  wings.  This  order  contains 
the  Fleas , &c. 

Apteryx  («,  priv. ; <rr£gv%,  a wing). — A genus 
of  birds.  See  Struthionid^. 

Aptornis. — A genus  of  fossil  birds.  See 
Pino  rn  is. 

Aptychus.— See  Ammonitidje. 

Apus. — A genus  of  entomostracous  crusta- 
ceans. See  Piiyllopoda. 

Aqiiifoliaccae.  The  Holly  family,— A na- 
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tural  order  of  the  monopetalous  division  of 
dicotyledonous  flowering  plants.  The  species 
are  evergreens,  and  consist  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
growing  in  Europe,  North  and  South  America, 
and  Africa.  They  possess  astringent  and  tonic 
properties.  The  common  holly,  Ilex  aquifolium, 
a native  of  this  country,  contains  in  its  leaves 
and  bark  tonic  and  febrifuge  qualities,  while 
the  berries  are  emetic  and  purgative.  It  forms 
excellent  fences  and  hedges;  and  many  of  our 
readers  may  have  seen  the  holly  hedges  at  Tyn- 
ningham,  in  East  Lothian,  where  they  extend  to 
a length  of  2,952  yards,  are  from  10  to  28  feet  in 
height,  and  most  of  them  are  upwards  of  130 
years  old.  The  custom  of  decorating  churches 
and  houses  with  holly  branches  at  Christmas, 
which  is  still  practised,  is  of  very  ancient  date. 
The  Ilex  Paraguayensis  furnishes  the  Yerba 
Mate  or  Paraguay  tea,  and  is  extensively  used 
in  some  districts  of  South  America.  The  leaves 
yield  the  bitter  principle  called  theine,  which 
exists  in  tea.  Two  species  of  the  genus 
Myginda , natives  of  South  America,  M.  uragoga 
and  M.  Gongouha , are  diuretic,  and  a decoction  of 
the  roots  is  used  by  the  natives  for  that  purpose. 
Some  of  the  species  of  winterberry,  Prinos , 
possess  the  same  properties.  The  bark  of  the 
whorled  winterberry,  P.  verticillatus , a native  of 
North  America,  is  bitter,  and  has  been  substituted 
for  cinchona  bark  in  the  treatment  of  fever.  It 
is  antiseptic,  and  is  used  in  America  as  an  ap- 
plication to  gangrenous  sores,  and  in  infusion  or 
decoction,  as  a lotion  in  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
leaves  of  the  P.  gluber  are  used  in  America  for 
making  tea. 

Aquila.  The  Eagle  genus. — See  Aquiline. 

Aquilaria. — See  Aquilariace^e. 

Aquilarlaceae. — A natural  order  of  the  ape- 
talous  division  of  dicotyledonous  flowering  plants. 
There  are  but  few  species.  They  are  trees,  and 
natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia.  From 
one  or  two  species  of  the  genus  Aquilaria  is  ob- 
tained the  aloes  wood  of  commerce,  or  agallo- 
chum,  an  exceedingly  aromatic  highly-scented 
wood,  which  is  in  very  high  repute  in  all  Hindu, 
Mohammedan,  and  Catholic  countries,  for  fumi- 
gations and  incense.  The  A.  Malaccensis  or 
ovata  is  called  eagle-wood  or  Bois  d’Aigle.  The 
A.  Agallochum  is  probably  the  “ trees  of  aloes” 
or  the  “ligne  aloes”  of  the  Bible.  The  A. 
secundaria  is,  perhaps,  the  most  highly  scented, 
but  it  is  only  when  the  tree  has  become  subject 
to  a peculiar  disease,  during  which  it  secretes  a 
resinous  matter,  somewhat  resembling  camphor 
in  its  properties,  that  it  becomes  odoriferous.  The 
diseased  portion  is  strongly  perfumed,  while  the 
healthy  portions  of  the  tree  are  perfectly  inodor- 
ous and  of  no  value.  The  Cochin  Chinese  are 
said  to  make  their  paper  of  this  species  of  Aqui- 
laria. 

Aquilince.  The  Eagles. — A sub-family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Accipitres  and  family 
Falconidoe.  The  eagles  are  characterized  by 
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having  a very  strong  compressed  bill,  suddenly 
curved  at  the  top,  and  the  margins  are  festooned. 
The  tarsi  are  feathered  down  to  the  base  of  the 
toes.  They  have  been  from  time  immemorial 
considered  pi-e-eminent  amongst  birds  for  courage, 
strength,  and  boldness ; and  they  have  been  cele- 
brated as  being  equally  magnanimous  as  they 
are  fierce  and  voracious.  The  character  assigned 
to  the  lion  amongst  quadrupeds  has  been  given 
to  the  eagle  amongst  birds.  Poets  have  delighted 
to  do  honour  to  him  they  called  the  “king  of 
birds;”  and  in  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  eagle  was  chosen  as  the  associate  of 
Jupiter,  fondly  and  proudly  termed  the  “ bird  of 
Jove,”  and  considered  as  the  true  emblem  of  dig- 
nity and  might.  This  poetic  character  of  the 
eagle,  however,  is  considerably  exaggerated,  and, 
as  a family,  the  Aquilinas , or  eagles,  are  inferior 
in  many  points  to  the  falcons.  See  Falconing. 
In  many  respects,  however,  they  are  a noble  race 
of  birds — large,  strong,  and  powerful  on  the 
wing,  of  an  astonishingly  acute  sight,  and  with 
such  curiously  organized  eyes  that  they  can  look 
steadfastly  on  the  sun,  and  endure  his  dazzling 
rays  without  flinching.  Eagles  are  found  in  all 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  golden  eagle, 

A quila  chrysaetos , the  largest  and  noblest  of  the 
European  species,  is  the  type  of  the  family.  It 
inhabits  the  great  forests  of  Europe,  more  espe- 
cially the  northern  parts,  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  Asia,  and,  though  not  very  common,  the 
subalpine  parts  of  North  America.  It  preys  on 
lambs,  fawns,  and  small  quadrupeds,  and  on 
large  birds,  and,  when  pressed  with  hunger,  will 
even  devour  carrion.  The  golden  eagle  is  not 
uncommon  in  Scotland,  and  a full  grown  bird  will 
measure  three  feet  three  inches  in  length,  with  an 
extent  of  wings  of  seven  feet  six  inches,  and  will 
weigh  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds.  It  is  said  to 
be  very  long-lived,  and  a specimen  is  recorded  to 
have  lived  at  Vienna,  in  confinement,  for  104 
years.  The  harpy,  or  imperial  eagle.  Thrasaetus 
harpyia  (the  Falco  imperialis  of  Shaw,  Harpyia 
destructor  of  Cuvier,  and  the  Vultur  harpyia  of 
Linnaeus),  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  species  of  the 
family  known.  It  measures  three  and  a-half 
feet  in  length,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  crest  of 
feathers  of  a dull  black,  edged  with  grey,  with 
which  its  head  is  adorned,  its  short  wings,  and 
very  robust  legs  and  talons.  It  is  a native  of 
Mexico  and  several  parts  of  South  America,  and 
is  an  extremely  powerful  bird,  Linnaeus  asserting 
that  it  could  split  a man’s  skull  with  one  blow. 
The  harpy  is  a solitary  bird,  frequenting  the 
deepest  forests,  where  it  feeds  upon  sloths, 
monkeys,  fawns,  and  other  quadrupeds,  but  it 
is  said  will  attack  the  fiercest  animals,  and  even 
man  himself.  It  builds  its  nest  on  the  highest 
trees,  and  constructs  it  of  the  bones  of  the  ani- 
mals it  has  killed,  mixed  with  dry  branches  of 
trees,  and  bound  together  with  the  ends  of 
climbers.  The  wedge-tailed  eagle,  Aquila  fucosa , 
is  a noble  species,  a native  of  Australia.  It  is 
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the  Wol-uja  of  the  aborigines,  the  Eagle-hawk 
of  the  colonists,  or  the  Mountain  Eagle  of  New 
South  Wales.  What  the  golden  eagle  is  to  the 
northern  hemisphere  the  wedge-tailed  eagle  is  to 
the  southern,  universally  spread  over  the  southern 
portion  of  Australia,  numerous  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  common  on  the  larger  islands  of 
Bass’s  Straits.  It  frequents  chiefly  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  and  feeds  upon  the  smaller 
species  of  kangaroo  which  abound  in  the  hills 
and  plains.  Of  great  power  and  ferocity,  the 
wedge-tailed  eagle  has  now  also  become  the 
scourge  of  shepherds  and  sheep-farmers,  destroy- 
ing great  numbers  of  lambs  annually.  Though 
preying  chiefly  upon  live  animals  it  will  not  dis- 
dain carrion,  and  will  follow  the  kangaroo  hun- 
ters for  many  miles  and  days  together  for  the 
refuse  left  by  them.  A full-grown  specimen  of 
this  fine  bird  will  measure  six  feet  eight  inches 
in  extent  of  wings,  and  weigh  upwards  of  nine 
pounds.  The  sea  eagle,  bald  eagle,  or  white- 
headed  eagle,  Haliosetus  leucocephalus , is  another 
very  distinguished  species  of  this  family,  which 
inhabits  North  America,  and  feeds  chiefly  on 
fish.  It  is  an  occasional  visitant  of  the  Old 
World,  but  is  principally  met  with  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a very  voracious  bird,  attacking 
the  fish-hawk,  or  osprey,  after  it  has  caught  a 
fish,  and  forcing  it  to  relinquish  its  prey,  devour- 
ing young  pigs,  lambs,  fawns,  &c.,  and  gorging 
itself  even  with  carrion.  The  sea  eagle  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  of  America  as  their 
national  symbol,  though  Benjamin  Franklin  does 
not  seem  proud  of  the  emblem.  “ For  my  part,” 
he  says,  “ I wish  the  bald  eagle  had  not  been 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  our  country.  He 
is  a bird  of  bad  moral  character  ; he  does  not  get 
his  living  honestly.  You  may  have  seen  him 
perched  on  some  dead  tree,  where,  too  lazy  to 
fish  for  himself,  he  watches  the  labours  of  the 
fishing-hawk  ;and  when  that  diligent  bird  has 
at  length  taken  a fish,  and  is  bearing  it  to  his 
nest  for  the  support  of  his  mate  and  young  ones, 
the  bald  eagle  pursues  him  and  takes  it  from 
him.  With  all  this  injustice,  he  is  never  in  good 
case,  but,  like  those  among  men  who  live  by 
sharping  and  robbing,  he  is  generally  poor  and 
often  very  lousy.  Besides,  he  is  a rank  coward ; 
the  little  king  bird,  not  bigger  than  a sparrow, 
attacks  him  boldly,  and  drives  him  out  of  the 
district.  He  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a proper 
emblem  for  the  brave  and  honest  Cincinnati  of 
America,  -who  have  driven  all  the  king  birds 
from  our  country;  though  exactly  fit  for  that 
order  of  knights  which  the  French  call  Cheva- 
liers dYndustrie.”  The  fishing  eagle,  bald 
buzzard,  fish  hawk,  or  osprey,  Pandion  halioee- 
tus,  is  also  a native  of  America,  though  it  is  like- 
wise found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  lives 
principally  upon  fish,  which  it  takes  by  dashing 
from  on  high  into  the  water  with  great  force  and 
velocity.  Unlike  the  other  species  of  this  family, 
the  osprey  may  be  considered  almost  gregarious. 
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They  build  their  nests  so  near  each  other  that 
three  hundred  nests,  with  young,  have  been 
counted  on  one  small  island  near  New  York.  In 
this  eyrie  they  live  as  peaceably  as  rooks,  and 
are  even  looked  upon  as  harmless  by  other  birds 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Many  other  species  of 
this  family  have  been  described,  such  as  the 
vulturine  eagle.  Pteroaetus  vulturinus , of  Caf- 
fraria;  the  Brazilian  eagle,  Morphnus  TJrubi- 
tinga , a native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana;  the  Jean  le 
Blanc  of  the  French,  Oircaetus  gallicus , inhabit- 
ing the  fir  forests  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  feeding  chiefly  on  lizards  and  ser- 
pents ; with  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Ara.  The  Macaw. — See  Psittacid^e. 

Aracese  or  Aroideae. — A nat.  ord.  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants  to  which  the  genus  arum 
gives  the  name.  The  species  are  numerous  and 
widely  dispersed,  though  they  abound  most 
within  the  tropics.  The  order  contains  four 
tribes: — 1st,  The  Arinece  or  cuckoo-pint  tribe. 
2d,  The  Tgphinece  or  bulrush  tribe.  3d,  Acorece 
or  sweet-flag  tribe.  4th,  The  Pistiece  or  duck- 
weed tribe.  The  general  property  of  the  order 
is  acridity,  and  some  are  even  dangerous  poisons. 
The  Caladium  seguinum  or  dumb  cane  of  the 
West  Indies,  when  simply  chewed,  causes  the 
tongue  to  swell  and  beome  paralyzed.  When 
boiled  or  roasted,  however,  the  rhizomes,  or 
underground  stems,  are  ofteu  used  as  food. 
Such  are  the  cocos  ( [Colocasea  f)  which  are 
substituted  for  potatoes  and  yams.  Some  of 
these  roots  also  abound  in  starchy  matter,  and 
the  kind  of  sago  called  Portland  sago  is  obtained 
from  the  Arum  maculatum  or  common  cuckoo- 
pint  of  this  country.  The  young  shoots  of  one 
or  two  species  of  Typha,  as,  for  instance,  the  T. 
latifolia  or  great  reed  mace,  and  T.  angustifolia 
are  eaten  by  the  Cossacks  like  asparagus.  The 
Tjemnce , or  duck-weeds,  are  found  floating  in 
green  masses  upon  every  pond  in  this  country, 
and  the  Pistice  on  those  of  the  tropics. 

Arachis. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce.  The  earth  nut,  A. 
hypogcea,  is  peculiar  from  the  manner  in  which 
its  fruit  is  produced  and  ripened.  Instead  of 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  as  is  the 
case  with  other  leguminous  plants,  the  young 
fruit  is  found  in  the  interior,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  a long  tube  which  looks  like  a flower  stalk. 
This  fruit,  instead  of  hanging  down  from  among 
the  leaves,  as  in  other  plants,  buries  itself  in  the 
ground,  and  there  ripens.  The  plant  is  a native 
of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies ; is  much  cultivated 
by  the  Chinese,  the  Africans,  and  Americans,  and 
is  eaten  roasted  as  chestnuts.  In  flavour  they 
are  as  sweet  as  almonds.  An  oil  is  expressed 
from  them  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
olives,  and  is  often  used  as  a substitute. 

Arachnida  = Araclinoidae  (aga%v7i,  & 
spider). — A class  of  articulated  animals,  compris- 
ing the  spiders,  acari,  scorpions,  and  the  little 
creatures  called  sloths  or  tardigrada.  The 
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Arachnida  are  usually  described  as  differing  from 
insects  (with  which  Linnaeus  placed  them)  in 
having  no  antennae.  Instead  of  which,  the  fact 
is,  they  have  no  mandibles,  the  organ  usually 
called  such  being  in  reality  the  antennae  meta- 
morphosed into  prehensile  and  masticatory  parts. 
They  have  always  four  pairs  of  feet,  and  the  exter- 
nal envelope,  as  in  all  the  Arthropoda  or  articu- 
lated animals,  consists  chiefly  of  chitine,  the 
tardigrade  forming  no  exception  in  this  respect. 
The  eyes  are  simple  stemmata,  and  vary  so  much 
that  they  are  used  by  zoologists  to  characterize 
the  genera.  In  the  higher  forms  the  circulatory 
system  consists  of  a heart  and  a regular  system 
of  more  or  less  developed  blood-vessels;  but  in 
the  lower  these  are  wanting,  and  the  blood  is 
distributed  free  in  the  interstices  of  the  body,  and 
is  moved  in  an  irregular  manner  hither  and 
thither  by  the  aid  of  muscular  movements  and 
contractions  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  blood 
in  all  is  colourless.  The  respiration  is  carried  on 
in  the  higher  forms  by  tracheae,  or  by  lungs  and 
tracheae  together ; but  in  the  lower,  no  traces  of 
respiratory  organs  have  been  found ; these  ani- 
mals must  breathe,  therefore,  through  the  skin. 
Most  of  the  Arachnida  have  poison  glands, 
generally  two,  the  product  of  which  is  excreted 
through  the  extremity  of  a hollow  claw,  and  the 
true  spiders  have  a peculiar  apparatus  for  spin- 
ning a web.  This  consists  of  a series  of  glands 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  secreting  a viscous,  transparent  liquid,  which 
hardens  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  forming 
threads,  and  escaping  by  two  or  three  pairs  of 
conical  papillae  called  spinnerets  situated  behind 
the  anus.  With  the  majority  of  the  arachnida 
the  young  undergo  no  metamorphosis,  but  escape 
from  the  egg  in  the  form  of  the  adult.  But  the 
lower  orders  undergo  some  slight  changes  before 
they  are  perfect.  In  the  A carides , for  instance, 
the  young  have  only  three  pairs  of  feet ; and  the 
water  spiders,  or  Hydrachnce , have,  in  addition 
to  this,  a very  long  snout,  which  might  easily  be 
taken  for  a head  distinct  from  the  trunk.  This 
class  may  be  divided  into  the  four  following 
orders: — I.  The  cephalothorax  many  jointed; 
special  respiratory  organs  wanting.  This  order 
contains  the  sloth  (see  Tardigrada). — II. 
Cephalothorax  one  or  two  jointed  only;  respira- 
tory organs  consisting  of  tracheae.  To  this  order 
belong  the  mites  and  ticks  (see  Acaridje). — 
III.  Cephalothorax  one  jointed,  distinct  from  the 
one  jointed  abdomen ; respiratory  organs  consist- 
ing of  tracheae  and  lungs.  To  this  order  belong 
the  true  spiders  (see  Araneidas) — IV.  Cephalc- 
thorax  one  jointed;  abdomen  many  jointed  ; re- 
spiratory organs  consisting  only  of  lungs.  To 
this  order  belong  the  scorpions  (see  Scorpion- 
idje). 

Aralia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Arali- 
ACEiE. 

Araliace*.  The  Ivy  family .- — A nat.  ord. 
of  dicotyledonous  plants,  and  nearly  allied  to 
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the  Umbelliferce.  Many  species  are  described, 
amongst  which  is  the  common  ivy,  Hedera 
helix.  They  have  generally  aromatic  and  stimu- 
lant properties.  The  succulent  fruit  of  the  ivy 
is  emetic  and  purgative.  The  famous  Ginseng 
root,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  a 
stimulant  and  aphrodisiac,  is  the  product  of  a 
species  of  Panax.  A species  of  the  same  genus 
is  a native  of  America,  P.  qmnquefolium,  and 
possesses  qualities  resembling  those  of  Ginseng. 
Some  species  of  the  genus  Aralia  yield  an  aro- 
matic gum  resin.  The  A.  nudicaulis,  a native  of 
North  America,  has  fragrant  and  aromatic  roots, 
which  possess  a sudorific  property,  and  are  used 
as  a substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  A.  spinosci , 
called  in  North  America  Toothache  tree , is  a 
stimulant  diaphoretic.  The  roots  of  Gunnera 
scabra , a native  of  the  sandstone  cliffs  of  Chiloe, 
are  used  by  tanners  on  account  of  the  tannin 
they  contain. 

Araiicidac — The  third  order  of  the  class 
Arachnida.  See  Arachnida.  This  order  con- 
tains the  true  spiders,  a numerous  and  most 
interesting  set  of  animals.  The  far  greater  num- 
ber are  terrestrial,  a few  only  living  in  the  water. 
Of  the  terrestrial  (I.),  some  are  what  are  called 
hunting  spiders.  These  are  incessantly  leaping 
or  running  about  the  vicinity  of  their  abodes  to 
chase  and  catch  their  prey.  Some  of  these  hide 
in  holes  and  fissures,  as  the  great  bird  spider, 
My  gale,  which  has  two  pulmonary  sacs  and  two 
spiracles  on  each  side,  and  has  eight  eyes.  The 
species  form  their  nests  in  slits  of  trees  beneath 
the  bark ; in  the  cavities  of  stones  or  rocks,  or  on 
the  surface  of  leaves  of  various  vegetables.  The 
cell  of  M.  avicularia  is  in  the  shape  of  a tube 
narrowed  into  a point  at  its  posterior  extremity. 
It  is  composed  of  a white  web  of  very  fine  texture, 
semi-transparent  like  muslin.  These  are  the 
giants  of  the  spiders;  some  species,  while  in  a 
state  of  repose,  occupying  a circular  space  of  six 
or  seven  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  said  to 
attack  and  kill  humming  birds.  Others  enclose 
themselves  in  tubes,  which  they  form  in  the 
earth,  and  line  with  a sort  of  silk — such  as  the 
Cteniza , or  trap-door  spider,  which  has  only  six 


Nest  of  Cttniza— The  Trap  door  Spider. 
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tube  a lid  or  door  formed  of  earth  and  silk  which 
moves  by  means  of  a hinge.  When  shut,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  neighbour- 
ing soil,  and  when  opened  by  force,  is  so  elastic 
that  it  immediately  returns  to  its  former  posi- 
tion. C.  nidularts  is  a native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  has  long  been  known,  forming  its  tubular 
nest  in  the  loose  rocky  soil.  Another  species 
is  a native  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  C.  lonica,  and 
forms  its  nest  at  the  roots  of  trees.  Many  others 
are  described.  Other  species  of  these  hunting 
spiders  do  not  spin  webs,  but  are  fast  runners, 
and  seize  their  prey  by  coursing  it  down.  They 
have  only  one  pulmonary  sac,  and  one  spiracle  on 
each  side,  and  have  eight  eyes.  Such  are  the 
wolf  spiders,  Lycosa.  These  generally  live  on 
the  ground,  upon  which  they  run  with  great 
swiftness,  their  dwelling-places  being  holes  in  the 
earth,  or  in  walls,  lined  with  silk.  A species  of 
this  genus  is  the  well-known  Tarentula  spider, 
L.  tarentula , which  was  considered  to  be  very 
poisonous,  its  bite  producing  the  disease  called 
tarentism,  only  to  be  cured  by  music  and  danc- 
ing. Allied  to  these  are  still  another  set  of 
hunters  which  do  not  run,  but  leap  and  spring 
with  great  agility  to  seize  their  prey.  Such  is 
the  leaping  spider,  Attus,  which  forms  a silken 
nest  in  the  form  of  an  oval  sac,  into  which  it 
can  retire.  When  these  spiders  observe  a fly  or 
other  object  of  prey,  they  approach  it  cautiously 
till  they  come  within  leaping  distance,  when,  by 
a sudden  spring,  they  dart  upon  it.  II.  A 
second  division  of  terrestrial  spiders  are  wander- 
ing spiders,  or  Vagabonds.  These  have  no  fixed 
residence,  except  at  the  period  of  laying  their 
eggs,  and  they  keep  wandering  abroad,  and  in- 
cessantly spying  out  for  prey.  The  species 
belonging  to  this  division  have  only  one  pulmon- 
ary sac  and  one  spiracle  on  each  side.  They  are 
generally  depressed  in  shape,  the  fore  legs  larger 
than  the  others,  and  they  can  walk  like  crabs 
sideways  or  backwards;  hence  they  are  called 
crab  spiders.  Such  are  the  species  of  Thomisus. 
They  do  not  form  webs,  but  throw  out  a few  soli- 
tary threads  in  order  to  catch  their  prey.  III.  A 
third  set  of  terrestrial  spiders  are  prowlers,  either 
making  a web  for  their  nests  whence  issue  threads 
to  entrap  their  prey,  or  spreading  long  threads  of 
silk  about  the  places  where  they  prowl  to  catch 
them.  They  go  abroad,  but  prowl  chiefly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  nests  or  threads. 
They  are  also  called  tapestry  weavers.  Such 
are  the  species  of  the  genera  Clubiona  and 
Drassus , which  take  up  their  abode  under  stones, 
in  holes  of  wralls,  or  in  the  interior  of  leaves,  and 
form  silken  tubes  or  cells;  and  of  the  genus  Clotlio , 
which  constructs,  on  the  under  side  of  stones,  or 
in  crevices  of  rocks,  a cocoon  in  shape  of  a cup 
an  inch  in  diameter.  IV.  A fourth  set  are 
sedentary  spiders.  These  also  have  only  two 
pulmonary  sacs  and  two  spiracles,  and  most  have 
eight  eyes.  They  spin  large  webs  to  entrap 
their  prey,  and  lie  in  wait  themselves  in  the 
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middle  of  it  or  on  one  side.  Some  spin  great 
webs  of  a close  texture  like  hammocks.  Of  these 
is  the  domestic  spider,  Tegenaria  civilis  (= 
Aranea  domestica,  Linn.),  which  constructs  large 
webs  (cobwebs)  in  the  interior  of  our  habitations, 
in  the  angles  of  walls,  upon  plants  and  hedges,  &c. 
At  the  upper  part  of  this  web  is  a tube  in  which 
the  spider  lies  without  motion.  Others  spin 
webs  of  a regular  and  open  texture,  either  orbi- 
cular or  spiral,  which  they  spread  abroad,  but 
remain  themselves  in  the  middle,  or  on  one  side, 
to  catch  their  prey.  Such  are  the  species  of 
Epeira.  Our  common  garden  spider,  E.  diadema , 
is  a large  species,  very  prettily  marked,  and  is 
very  abundant  in  autumn.  The  web  is  a beau- 
tiful construction,  and  the  threads  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  in  great  request  for  the  division  of 
the  micrometer.  One  species  which  is  a native 
of  tropical  countries,  weaves  a web  the  threads  of 
which  are  strong  enough  to  entangle  birds,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  to  prove  troublesome  to  the  pas- 
sage of  man  himself  in  travelling  through  the 
woods.  The  nets  of  some  large  spiders  of  this 
division,  belonging  to  the  genus  Nephila , are  of 
different  colours,  Avhite,  yellow,  blue,  and  green ; 
and  in  Mexico  there  is  one  composed  of  red, 
yellow,  and  black  threads,  interlaced  with  great 
and  singular  ingenuity.  Of  the  aquatic  spiders 
there  is  but  one  genus,  Argyrometra , the  species 
of  which  swim  in  the  water,  and  there  spread 
their  filaments  to  entrap  their  prey.  The  A. 
aqtiatica,  or  diving  water  spider,  lives  in  stand- 
ing pools  of  water,  in  which  it  swims  with  its 
abdomen  encased  in  a bubble  of  air.  It  con- 
structs also  in  the  water  an  oval  cocoon  or  sac, 
filled  with  air,  and  formed  of  silk,  which  acts  as 
a sort  of  diving  bell.  This  sac  sends  out  threads 
in  all  directions,  which  the  spider  fastens  to 
plants  under  water.  Moored  in  this  manner  the 
little  creature  here  takes  up  its  abode,  devours  its 
■prey,  constructs  its  egg  case,  and  passes  the 
winter,  having  first  carefully  closed  the  cell. 

Araucaria. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Coniferce , and 
tribe  Abietince.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  are  all  more  or  less 
gigantic  trees.  A.  excelsa,  the  Norfolk  Island 
pine,  is  a native  of  Norfolk  Island,  New  Cale- 
donia, Isle  of  Pines,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  east 
coast  of  Australia.  It  is  a majestic  tree,  growing 
to  the  height  of  from  160  to  228  feet,  with  a cir- 
cumference of  sometimes  more  than  30  feet.  The 
bark  abounds  in  turpentine,  and  the  wood,  which 
contains  none,  is  white,  tough,  and  close  grained. 
It  is,  however,  so  heavy  and  so  frequently  un- 
sound, that  the  expectations  of  its  being  of  great 
use  for  the  navy  in  making  large  spars  has  ended 
in  disappointment.  One  or  two  other  species  of 
nearly  equal  dimensions  have  been  described. 

Araucarites. — Some  interesting  fossil  plants 
of  the  coniferse  have  been  found  in  the  carboni- 
ferous system  of  rocks.’  In  Craigleith  quarry, 
near  Edinburgh,  some  specimens  upwards  of 
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seventy  feet  long,  of  a species  closely  resembling 
the  Araucaria  excelsa , have  been  discovered. 
Specimens  occur  also  in  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis. 
These  have  been  described  under  the  name  of 
Araucarites.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  find 
that  trees  closely  resembling  recent  Australian 
species  must  at  one  period  of  our  globe’s  ex- 
istence have  flourished  in  Great  Britain. 

Arbutus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants. 
See  Ericaceae. 

Arcadke.  The  Arlc  Shells A family  of 

conchiferous  mollusca,  the  species  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  teeth  connected 
with  the  hinge.  They  are  natives  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
our  own  shores.  They  burrow  in  the  sand  near 
the  coasts,  and  are  also  sometimes  attached  to 
rocks,  stones,  &c.  A considerable  number  of 
species  have  been  described. 

Archegosaurus. — A genus  of  fossil  reptiles. 
It  has  the  body  of  a toad,  the  jaws  and  teeth  of 
a lizard,  and  the  skin  was  covered  with  long, 
narrow,  tile-like  horny  scales,  arranged  in  parallel 
rows. 

Arcliibuteo. — A genus  of  raptorial  birds.  See 
Buteonlnae. 

Arctictis.  The  Binturong. — A genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order 
Fei'ce,  family  Felidce , and  sub -family  Viverrina. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  white  fronted 
binturong,  A.  Binturong , or  albifrons1  an  inha- 
bitant of  Nepal,  about  the  size  of  a large  cat, 
with  a strong  tail,  which  is  useful  to  the  animal 
in  climbing  trees.  The  body  is  long  and  heavy, 
the  legs  short,  and  the  gait  low  and  crouching. 
It  is  most  lively  in  the  evening. 

Arcliidae — A family  of  nocturnal  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Lepidoptera.  They  are  known 
by  the  name  of  tiger  moths.  The  Arctia  Caja , 
or  common  tiger  moth,  is  a remarkably  beautiful 
insect,  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  inches  in  the 
expanse  of  the  fore  wings,  which  are  of  a rich 
brown  colour,  with  numerous  irregular  spots,  and 
streaks  of  cream  white;  the  hind  wings  bright 
red,  with  blue  black  spots.  The  larvae  or  cater- 
pillars of  the  tiger  moths  are  thickly  clothed  with 
long  hairs,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  “woolly 
bears.”  The  A.  chrysorrhcea  is  a species,  the 
larvae  of  which  sometimes  produce  great  destruc- 
tion among  fruit  trees.  The  eggs  are  laid  in 
beautiful  rings  around  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and 
in  the  spring  the  larvae  make  their  appearance. 
They  are  gregarious,  and  form  a large  web,  to 
which  they  retreat  at  night  and  in  wet  weather. 
Their  numbers  are  sometimes  so  great  as  to  be- 
come a serious  calamity.  In  1783  they  were  so 
destructive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  that 
subscriptions  were  opened  to  employ  the  poor  in 
cutting  off  and  collecting  the  webs;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  not  less  than  eighty  bushels  were 
collected  and  burnt  in  one  day  in  the  parish  of 
Clapham.  In  some  places  prayers  were  offered 
up  in  the  churches  to  avert  the  calamities  of 
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which  they  were  supposed  by  the  ignorant  to  be 
the  forerunner. 

Arctomys  a hear ; a mouse). 

The  Marmot. — A genus  of  quadrupeds  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Rodentia  or  (Hires.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  species,  some  inhabiting 
the  southern  mountains  of  Europe,  particularly 
those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  just  below  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow ; others  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  some  are 
found  in  North  America.  They  live  in  commu- 
nities, and  have  extensive  burrows  on  the  sides  of 
high  and  cold  mountains,  where  they  form  maga- 
zines of  corn  and  nuts.  They  sit  like  squirrels 
while  they  eat,  and  generally  bring  forth  from 
five  to  eight  young.  They  pass  the  winter  in  a 
dormant  state.  The  Alpine  marmots,  A.  alpinus , 
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live  in  large  societies,  and  when  they  are  feeding 
they  post  a sentinel,  who,  on  the  approach  of  any 
danger,  gives  a shrill  whistle,  when  they  all  retire 
into  their  burrows.  The  prairie  dog  of  America, 
A . Ludovicianus , is  a species  which  lives  in  exten- 
sive communities  in  the  wide  prairies  of  North 
America ; their  villages,  as  the  hunters  term  their 
burrows,  extending  sometimes  many  miles  in 
length.  They  resemble  the  squirrel  in  general 
appearance ; but  the  name  prairie  dog  has  been 
given  it,  from  a supposed  resemblance  between  its 
warning  cry  and  the  barking  of  a small  dog. 

Arctostapliylos.  The  Arbutus  Urva  Ursi. — 
See  Ericaceae 

Anita.  The  Crane See  Ardeidje. 

Anlcidx.  The  Heron  family. — A family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Gralice , or  wading 
birds.  They  have  long  hard  bills,  long  and 
slender  tarsi,  and  toes  lengthened  and  furnished 
with  acute  curved  claws.  The  neck  is  long  and 
slender,  the  back  generally  much  arched,  wings 
usually  rounded,  and  the  tail  mostly  short  and 
even.  These  birds  are  formed  for  wading,  and 
generally  seek  their  food  on  the  margins  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  in  marshes,  where  they  obtain 
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fish,  reptiles,  and  even  small  mammalia.  They 
commonly  build  and  breed  in  societies,  but  always 
wander  alone  in  search  of  food,  and  after  the 
building  season  lead  a solitary  existence.  They 
have  large  wings,  and  many  are  adorned  with 
elegant  plumes  and  crests.  This  family  contains 
many  genera,  and  numerous  species.  They  have 
been  divided  into  several  sub-families,  differing 
in  many  things  from  each  other.  The  Psophinoe 
have  loud  and  harsh  voices,  and  feed  on  grain 
and  fruits.  Some  are  called  trumpeters.  See 
Psophia.  Others  are  called  screamers,  Cariama 
or  Palamedea , have  discordant  voices,  and  sub- 
sist on  lizards  and  insects,  which  they  hunt  for 
on  high  grounds  and  on  the  skirts  of  forests. 
They  are  remarkable  for  having  sharp  hard  spurs 
on  their  wings  at  the  shoulder  joint,  which  are 
efficient  weapons  for  enabling  them  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  snakes  which  infest  the  places  they 
inhabit.  These  birds  (the  Psophinoe ) have  been 
variously  placed  by  ornithologists,  but  at  present 
they  are  considered  to  be  more  nearly  related  to 
the  large  family  of  Ardeidce  than  any  other.  The 
Gruince , or  cranes,  are  more  elegant  looking  birds 
than  the  preceding  sub-family.  They  feed  on 
corn  and  small  reptiles,  and  frequent  humid 
grounds  in  rather  numerous  flocks.  They  are 
slow  in  their  motion,  and  have  singular  habits  of 
attitudinizing,  circling  around  each  other  with 
expanded  wings,  and  with  a light  and  tripping 
step.  The  balearic  cranes,  Balearicce , have  the 
back  of  the  head  adorned  with  a peculiar  bushy 
crest,  and  the  throat  furnished  with  fleshy  wattles. 
They  are  natives  of  Africa,  perch  with  facility, 
and  are  readily  domesticated.  They  are  held  in 
veneration  by  the  natives  of  Guinea,  who  will 
not  allow  any  one  to  shoot  them  ; being  one  of 
their  “fetish.”  The  common  crane,  Megalornis 
cinerea,  is  the  only  European  species,  and  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen  in  England.  This 
bird  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  regular  mi- 
grations. In  summer  they  spread  themselves 
over  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  far  as  the 
Arctic  circle;  and  in  winter  they  are  found  in 
India,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  &c.,  their  journey  being 
performed  in  regular  well-ordered  flocks.  Poets 
frequently  allude  to  them,  and  they  were  well 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  Siberian  crane, 
Grus  gigantea,  inhabits  the  great  marshes  and 
lakes  of  Siberia;  while  the  brown  crane,  Grus 
Canadensis , is  found  in  North  America,  migrating 
northward  in  the  spring  to  breed,  and  returning 
to  the  south  in  autumn.  The  demoiselle  crane, 
Scops  ( Anthropoides ) virgo,  is  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest of  all  the  species  of  this  sub-family.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  its 
form,  and  the  elegance  of  its  deportment.  The 
manner  in  which  it  inclines  itself  with  several 
bows  as  it  rather  ostentatiously  walks  along,  and 
the  gaiety  of  its  leaps  and  bounds  as  if  it  wished 
to  dance,  have  all  conspired  to  give  it  its  dis- 
tinguishing name  of  “ demoiselle.”  The  ancients 
knew  it,  and  called  it  the  comedian,  from  its 
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gestures.  It  is  a native  of  many  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  is  to  be  met  with  along  the  whole 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Ardeince , or  herons,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  inner  edge  of  the  claw  of  their 
middle  toe  being  pectinated,  and  their  eyes  being 
placed  in  a naked  skin  which  extends  to  the  beak. 
They  are  inactive  birds,  nestling  and  perching  by 
the  sides  of  rivei's,  and  living  chiefly  on  fish.  The 
true  herons,  Ardea , have  a very  slender  neck, 
with  long  and  pendant  feathers  towards  its  base. 
There  are  a considerable  number  of  species  de- 
scribed from  various  parts  of  the  world.  They 
build  in  large  societies  which  are  called  heronries, 
and  when  they  fly,  the  neck  is  contracted  and 
folded  over  the  back,  and  their  legs  are  extended. 
The  common  heron,  Ardea  cinerea , is  found 
native  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  World.  It 
is  a permanent  resident  of  England  and  Scotland. 
It  subsists  chiefly  on  fish,  and  is  generally  thought 
to  commit  great  havoc  amongst  the  finny  tribe 
in  ponds  and  shallow  waters.  Except  at  the 
breeding  season,  the  heron  lives  a solitary  life, 
and  may  be  seen  taking  his  stand  in  gloomy 
solitude  by  the  side  of  a lake  watching  patiently 
for  its  prey.  This  it  seizes  by  an  instantaneous 
stroke  of  the  bill,  transfixing  it  if  large.  This 
bird  soars  to  a great  height ; and  at  one  period 
heron  hawking  was  a favourite  diversion  amongst 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  at  whose 
tables  it  was  a highly  esteemed  dish,  not  less  so 
than  pheasants  and  peacocks.  It  was  ranked 
among  the  royal  game,  and  protected  as  such  by 
the  laws.  The  egrets  are  distinguished  by  having 
feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  which  at 
a certain  season  are  lengthened  and  thinly  barbed. 
One  of  the  most  elegant  is  the  little  egret,  Hero- 
dias  Garzetta.  It  is  of  a pure  white  plumage, 
with  black  beak  and  feet ; its  head,  breast,  and 
shoulders  are  adorned  with  soft,  silky,  flowing 
plumes,  which  give  the  bird  a beauty  quite  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  These  plumes  were  formerly  used 
to  decorate  the  helmets  of  warriors,  but  now  they 
embellish  the  turbans  of  Turks  and  Persians,  or 
the  headdresses  of  European  ladies.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  south  of  Europe,  perching  and 
building  in  trees,  and  are  said  to  have  been  at 
one  time  common  in  this  country.  The  night 
heron,  Nycticorax  griseus,  is  widely  distributed 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  though  not 
numerous.  It  frequents  the  sea  shores,  rivers, 
and  inland  marshes.  It  remains  concealed  during 
the  day,  and  does  not  roam  about  until  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  when  its  harsh  and  disagreeable 
cry  is  perfectly  distinguishable.  The  bitterns, 
Botaurus , belong  also  to  this  sub-family — shy, 
solitary  birds,  never  seen  on  the  wing  in  the  day 
time,  but  sitting  generally  with  the  head  erect 
among  the  reeds  and  rushes  of  extensive  marshes, 
from  whence  they  will  not  stir,  unless  disturbed 
by  the  sportsman.  In  its  flight,  the  bittern,  Bo- 
taurus stellaris,  might  be  mistaken  for  the  heron, 
but  may  readily  be  known  by  its  peculiar  cry, 
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which  it  utters  from  time  to  time  while  on  the 
wing.  In  the  breeding  season  this  cry  is  parti- 
cularly loud  and  booming,  as  it  comes  upon  the 
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ear  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  from  its  swampy 
retreats.  Bitterns  are  bold  birds,  and  defend 
themselves  courageously.  They  were  formerly 
held  in  great  esteem  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy. 
The  spoonbills,  Platalea , are  placed  in  this  sub- 
family also.  They  are  recognized  by  their  beak 
being  long,  broad,  and  flat  throughout  its  length, 
but  more  so  at  the  top,  where  it  forms  a round 
spoon-shaped  disc.  There  are  two  species  pretty 
well  known,  the  white  spoonbill,  P.  leucorodia , 
a native  of  most  parts  of  the  Old  World ; and  the 
roseate  spoonbill,  P.  Ajaja,  a native  of  America, 
in  Guiana,  and  Mexico.  The  Ciconince , or  storks, 
have  the  front  toes  palmated  at  the  base.  They 
have  large  straight  bills,  and  their  mandibles 
striking  against  each  other  produce  a clattering 
noise  peculiar  to  the  family.  They  frequent  re- 
tired marshes  and  borders  of  pools  where  they 
prey  upon  fish,  worms,  reptiles,  and  insects.  In 
most  countries,  storks  are  held  in  great  esteem  by 
the  inhabitants,  as  they  tend  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  noxious  vermin  by  destroying  great 
numbers.  They  migrate  in  large  flocks  to  im- 
mense distances,  returning  regularly  to  their 
former  habitations.  Among  the  ancients  it  was 
considered  a crime  to  kill  them,  and  thus  in  some 
places  the  stork  became  like  the  ibis,  an  object  of 
worship.  They  were  celebrated  from  remote  an- 
tiquity for  their  great  attention  to  their  young, 
and  more  especially  for  their  great  attention  to 
their  parents  in  old  age.  The  white  stork,  Ciconia 
alba , is  a native  of  various  parts  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Old  Continent,  making  its  nest  of 
dry  sticks  on  high  trees,  or  on  the  summits  of 
rocky  cliffs,  or  on  the  tops  of  steeples,  high  chim- 
neys, and  lofty  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
man,  by  whom  both  it  and  its  nest  are  regarded 
as  sacred.  In  Holland  and  Germany  they  have 
been  observed  to  return  annually  to  the  nest  which 
has  cradled  many  generations.  The  white  stork 
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arrives  in  Europe  in  spring,  but  the  winter  is 
passed  in  the  more  genial  climates  of  Asia,  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  Egypt,  &c.  There 
are  two  or  three  very  large  species  found  in  India 
and  Africa,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  size. 
The  argala,  gigantic  crane,  or  adjutant,  Leptop- 
tllos  Argala , is  a native  of  India,  and  generally 
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stands  five  feet  in  height,  though  it  not  unfre- 
quently  attains  that  of  six  or  seven.  It  is  ex- 
tremely useful  in  removing  noxious  animals,  and 
devouring  all  sorts  of  carrion.  It  is  called  the 
scavenger  in  Calcutta,  and  a fine  of  fifty  rupees 
is  inflicted  upon  any  individual  who  wantonly 
kills  one  of  them.  These  birds  furnish  the  fine 
plumes  called  cornacauly  feathers.  They  fly  very 
high,  especially  in  the  hot  dry  season.  The 
marabou,  Leptoptilos  Marabou , is  a native  of 
Senegal,  and  is  smaller  than  the  adjutant.  They 
furnish  beautiful  lightly  floating  plumes,  superior 
in  estimation  to  those  of  the  ostrich,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  marabou.  One  of  these  feathers, 
measuring  11^  inches  in  length,  and  seven  inches 
broad,  weighs  only  eight  grains.  Both  of  these 
species  are  remarkable  for  the  comparative  naked- 
ness of  the  head  and  neck,  and  a kind  of  pouch 
which  hangs  externally  in  front  of  the  neck.  The 
Tantalince  are  much  like  the  storks,  but  their 
long  arched  bills  are  rounded  at  the  culmen. 
There  are  several  genera,  amongst  which  the 
ibises  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  sacred  ibis, 
Ibis  Etliiopica,  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  is  a 
migratory  species.  It  makes  its  appearance  in 
Egypt  as  soon  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  begin  to 
rise,  and  disappears  when  ■ the  inundation  termi- 
nates. It  sometimes  lives  solitary,  but  oftener  in 
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societies  of  eight  or  ten.  Its  flight  is  lofty  and 
powerful.  This  is  the  species  that  was  held  sacred 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  of  which  such 


numbers  are  found  as  mummies  in  the  vast  cata- 
combs of  ancient  Memphis.  In  Abyssinia  it  is 
called  Abou  Hannes,  or  Father  John;  and  in 
Egypt,  Abou  Menzel,  or  Father  Sickle  Bill.  The 
glossy  ibis,  I.  falcinellus , and  the  scarlet  ibis, 
I.  rubra , are  also  well  known  species — the  former 
a migratory  bird,  breeding  in  India,  and  migrat- 
ing periodically  to  Egypt,  passing  through  Poland, 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
— the  latter  living  in  large  flocks  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  South  America,  and  of  a brilliant  scarlet 
coloured  plumage. 

Ardeinsc. — See  Ardeid,e. 

Areca. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Palmce.  Amongst  the  species  of  this 
genus  there  are  two  which  are  remarkable  for 
the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  The 
Areca  catechu , or  betel-nut  palm,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  palm  trees  of  India,  growing  to 
the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a particu- 
larly straight  trunk  about  twenty  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, nearly  of  equal  thickness  its  entire 
length,  and  quite  smooth’.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  throughout  India  for  the  sake  of  the 
nuts,  which  are  objects  of  great  importance  in 
the  East,  as  they  form  one  of  the  chief  ingre- 
dients in  the  compound  the  natives  universally 
use  as  a masticatory,  called  Betel.  The  pow- 
dered nut  is  wrapped  up  in  a leaf  of  the  betel 
pepper,  with  a small  portion  of  Chunam , or  lime, 
prepared  from  oyster  shells.  This  they  chew, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor ; and  indeed  it  is 
used  to  an  extent  difficult  for  an  European  to 
conceive.  It  reddens  the  lips,  and  in  course  of 
time  renders  the  teeth  black.  The  Areca  palm 
is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and 
Sumatra.  One  tree  will  produce,  according  to 
situation,  age,  culture,  &c.,  from  200  to  800 
nuts.  In  1841  and  1842  the  imports  to  Cal- 
cutta of  this  nut  amounted  annually  to  1,966 
tons,  and  in  1837  the  imports,  in  British  ships 
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alone,  to  Canton,  amounted  to  1,502  tons.  The 
cabbage  palm,  A.  oleracea,  is  the  other  species. 
It  is  a native  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian 
islands,  and  grows  to  a height  of  from  100  to 
200  feet,  with  a trunk  no  more  than  six  or  seven 
inches  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  extremely  hard, 
impenetrable  to  a musket  ball.  The  leaves  grow 
from  the  top  only,  and  within  the  outer  leaves 
there  is  a white  heart  of  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
circumference.  This  is  called  the  cabbage,  and 
is  esteemed  by  the  natives  a great  luxury,  and 
eaten  by  them  either  raw  as  a salad,  or  fried 
with  butter,  or  boiled.  It  is  said  that  they  will 
frequently  cut  down  a tree  of  half  a century’s 
growth  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  this  single  bud 
or  cabbage. 

Areciu'cse. — A tribe  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Palmce,  containing  the  betel-nut 
palm  and  some  others. 

Arenicola  (Arena,  sand ; colo,  to  inhabit). — 
A genus  of  worms  belonging  to^the  class  Anne- 
lida. The  best  known  species  is  A.  piscatorium , 
the  lob  or  lug  worm  found  in  the  sand  of  the 
sea  shore,  which  is  much  used  by  our  fishermen  as 
a bait.  It  bores  in  the  sand,  and  forms  for  itself 
a tube,  within  which  the  animal  moves  with  per- 
fect freedom.  When  touched,  the  lug  worm 
throws  out  a quantity  of  a yellow  fluid  that 
stains  the  hand. 

Arcmcoli. — A name  given  to  a section  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Coleoptera,  which 
live  in  dung,  and  form  deep  burrows  in  the  earth. 

Argala.  Adjutant , or  Gigantic  Crane. — See 
Ardeidae. 

Argas. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
Acaridce.  They  live  parasitic  upon  pigeons, 
fowls,  &c. ; some  live  in  gardens. 

Argentina. — A genus  of  malacopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Salmonidce.  The 
air  bladder  is  thick  and  loaded  with  the  pearly- 
looking  substance  which  is  used  for  making  arti- 
ficial pearls. 

Argentine.  — A mineral  substance.  A white 
laminated  variety  of  crystallized  calcareous  spar 
containing  a little  silica. 

Argonauta.  The  Paper  Nautilus. — A genus 
of  shells  belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  Mollusca. 
The  shell  of  the  argonaut  is  thin  and  translucent, 
when  dry  very  brittle,  but  in  the  water  quite 
pliable.  It  is  involute,  and  the  last  whirl  is  very 
large  and  open,  while  the  unoccupied  portion  of 
the  spire  serves  as  a receptacle  for  a number  of 
minute  clustered  eggs.  The  only  inhabitant  of 
this  shell  that  has  ever  been  discovered  is  a species 
of  cuttle  fish  belonging  to  the  order  Octopoda, 
and  named  by  some  authors  Ocythoe.  The  shell 
is  not  moulded  on  the  body  of  the  inhabitant,  nor 
is  it  attached  to  it  by  any  muscles.  The  cuttle 
fish  has,  in  consequence,  been  believed  by  many 
naturalists  to  be  merely  a parasite,  and  not  the 
constructor  of  the  shell.  This  opinion,  however, 
is  losing  ground,  and  it  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  Ocythoe  is  the  real  inhabitant 
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and  architect  of  its  elegant  domicile.  The  females 
of  the  genus  Ocythoe  are  remarkable  amongst 
other  cuttle  fish  for  having  the  dorsal  arms  pro- 
vided at  the  ends  with  a large  web-like  mem- 
branous expansion.  By  means  of  these  the  ani- 
mal embraces  tightly  the  shell  and  keeps  it  in 
its  right  position  on  the  body.  Aristotle  describes 
it  as  occasionally  raising  these  arms  aloft,  and 
spreading  their  expanded  ends  to  the  breeze  like 
sails;  and  this  delightfully  poetic  fable  has  been 
repeated  to  the  present  day,  and  has  again  and 
again  been  brought  forward  as  the  means  of  teach- 
ing mankind  the  art  of  sailing.  The  males  of 
the  Ocythoe  are  like  the  males  of  the  octopods, 
very  different  from  the  females,  and  very  much 
smaller,  and  belonging,  like  them,  to  the  genus 
Hectocotyle  of  authors. — See  Octopoda.  The 
manner  in  which  the  ocythoe  propels  its  boat 
is  by  forcibly  ejecting  water  from  the  funnel, 
which  causes  a recoil,  and  sends  it  backward. 
There  are  several  species  of  argonauts  described. 

Argulidae. — A family  of  entomostracous  Crus- 
tacea belonging  to  the  order  Siphonostoma , and 
containing  only  one  genus  Argulus.  The  animals 
belonging  to  the  genus  Argulus  are  characterized 
by  the  head  and  greater  part  of  the  body  being 
covered  with  a large  rounded  shield -shaped 
buckler  or  carapace.  They  are  parasitic  upon 
fresh  water  fishes,  tadpoles,  &c.,  and  attach  them- 
selves to  the  bodies  of  their  hosts  by  means  of 
two  round  cup-shaped  membranes  provided  with 
several  muscles,  which  cause  them  to  act  as 
suckers  or  cupping  glasses.  Their  mouth  is  fur- 
nished with  a long  sharp  pointed  syphon  or 
sucking-tube  contained  within  a sheath,  by  means 
of  which  the  creature  can  penetrate  the  skin  of 
the  animals  upon  which  it  lives,  and  suck  up  its 
nourishment.  The  ovary  containing  the  eggs  is 
situated  within  the  thorax  of  the  female.  The 
spawn  is  deposited  upon  aquatic  plants,  &c.,  and 
when  the  young  are  first  hatched  they  appear  of  a 
very  different  form  to  that  of  their  parent.  At  first 
they  are  free  and  unattached,  and  do  not  acquire 


their  sucking  discs  till  after  they  have  changed 
their  shell,  or  moulted  for  the  sixth  time — a 
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process  which  is  repeated  every  six  or  seven  days 
until  the  animal  acquires  its  full  growth,  and  is 
able  to  attach  itself  to  some  other  animal.  The 
A.  fuliaceus  is  a very  pretty  and  interesting 
species,  and  is  common  in  our  ponds  and  lakes, 
on  the  stickleback,  carp,  trout,  and  pike,  &c., 
more  especially  if  the  fishes  are  not  in  good  health, 
or  have  been  w'ounded. 

Argus. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Phasi- 

ANIDiE. 

Argyromctra. — A genus  of  spiders.  See 
Araneidje. 

ArisloBochiaccs®.  The  Birlhwort  family. — 
A family  of  dicotyledonous  flowering  plants,  the 
species  of  which  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  often  climb- 
ing, and  natives  of  the  warm  regions  of  South 
America,  as  well  as  the  temperate  and  cold 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  There 
are  many  species  known,  and  their  qualities  are 
generally  bitter,  tonic,  and  stimulant ; some  are 
acrid  and  act  as  emetics.  The  leaves  of  the 
Asarabacca,  Asarum  Europceum , are  used  as  an 
acrid  emetic,  and  the  roots  possess  the  same  pro- 
perty in  even  a higher  degree.  In  the  form  of 
powder  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  cephalic 
snuffs.  Their  active  principle  is  called  Asarin. 
In  Canada  the  Asarum  Canadense,  wild  ginger 
or  Canada  snake  root,  is  used  as  a spice;  and  the 
root  of  the  Aristoluchia  Serpentaria  or  Virginia 
snake  root,  is  now  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
tonic  diaphoretic.  The  latter  was  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  snakes. 
The  juice  of  the  Aristoluchia  anguicida  mixed 
with  the  saliva,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
serpent,  is  said  to  stupefy  the  creature,  so  that  it 
may  be  handled  with  perfect  safety.  The 
flowers  of  some  of  the  species  from  the  tropical 
parts  of  America  are  very  large  and  sometimes 
grotesque.  The  border  of  the  calyx  of  the 
Aristolocliia  cynibifera  resembles  one  of  the 
lappets  of  a Norman  woman’s  cap,  and  measures 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  length;  while  the 
flowers  of  the  A.  corui/lor'a  and  A.  gigantea , 
measuring  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  across,  are 
large  enough  to  form  bonnets  for  the  native 
children. 

Arsa sen — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Compnsitce  and  sub-order  Corymbiferce. 
The  species  called  leopard's  bane,  or  mountain 
tobacco,  A.  montana , a native  of  the  middle  and 
north  of  Europe  and  the  Alps,  is  an  acrid  stimu- 
lant. Every  part  of  the  plant  contains  a resin 
and  a volatile  oil,  combined  with  an  acrid  bitter 
principle  called  Arnicine.  It  is  used  in  Germany 
in  cases  of  low  fever  and  nervous  diseases,  but  is 
not  in  very  general  use  in  this  country.  An 
overdose  produces  inflammation  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  stupor.  Arnica  is  used  in  this  country 
by  the  homccopathists  for  wounds  and  bruises. 

Arnoato  or  Aosaotro  — A species  of  red  dye 
formed  of  the  pulp  enveloping  the  seeds  of  Bixa 
Orellana , a plant  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Flacourliucece , and  common  in  South  America 
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and  East  and  West  Indies.  It  has  been  occa- 
sionally employed  by  dyers  to  impart  a deep 
orange  colour  to  silk  and  cotton.  The  dye,  how- 
ever, is  not  durable,  and  the  chief  use  of  arnotto 
now  is  to  give  a colour  to  cheese.  It  is  exclu- 
sively used  in  all  large  dairies  in  England,  and 
in  many  of  those  on  the  continent.  In  Glou- 
cestershire they  allow  an  ounce  of  arnotto  to  a 
cwt.  of  cheese.  In  Cheshire  eight  dwts.  are 
reckoned  sufficient  for  a cheese  of  six  lbs.  When 
genuine  it  affects  neither  the  taste  nor  smell  of 
cheese.  Taking  the  average  of  the  years  1840 
and  1841,  there  were  entered  at  the  customs 
296,821  lbs.  for  home  consumption. 

Arracacha. — A genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce.  A.  esculenta  is 
a native  of  South  America,  and  is  very  much 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota  and  other  parts  of  Columbia,  where  the 
root  is  used  by  the  natives  as  much  as  potatoes 
or  yams  are  elsewhere.  The  root  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  potato,  but  is  forked  or  divided 
into  lobes,  each  of  which  is  of  the  size  of  a large 
carrot.  They  are  boiled  like  a potato,  and  have 
a flavour  intermediate  between  the  parsnip  and 
chestnut. 

Arrngonitc.  Prismatic  Carbonate  of  Lime. 
— A mineral  substance  consisting  of  carbonic 
acid  and  lime  in  crystals.  These  crystals  have 
been  found  most  abundantly  in  a ferruginous 
clay  in  Arragon,  in  Spain,  hence  the  name. 
Arragonite  is  found  in  other  places  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  England. 

Arrow-root. — The  starch  derived  from  the 
roots  of  various  plants  growing  in  India  and 
South  America  is  called  Arrow-root,  and  ha3 
obtained  its  name  from  its  having  been  con- 
sidered an  antidote  to  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the 
Indians.  The  best  or  West  Indian  arrow-root 
is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  Maranta  arun- 
dinacea , which  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  A 
very  good  kind,  called  East  India  arrow-root,  i3 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  Curcuma  angusti- 
folia , which  is  a native  of  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  yields  such  quantities  as  to  be  a considerable 
object  of  trade.  The  Tahitan  arrow-root  is  pro- 
cured from  the  root  of  the  Tacca  pinna)  if  da; 
the  Portland  arrow-root  from  the  A rum  macula- 
turn.  The  arrow-root  is  procured  from  the 
grated  root  stock,  washing  it  well  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  cellular  tissue  and  remove  the  juice 
contained  in  it,  which  is  often  acrid.  The 
amount  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  taking  the  average  of  the 
years  1840  and  1841,  A\as  484,893  lbs.  per 
annum.  In  1852,  18,074  cwts.  Avere  returned 
for  hoine  consumption. 

Arsenic. — A metal  of  a bluish-white  colour, 
not  unlike  that  of  steel,  and  with  a good  deal  of 
brilliancy.  It  is  the  softest  of  all  the  metallic 
bodies,  and  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  easily 
reduced  to  a fine  poAvder  by  trituration  in  a 
mortar.  Native  arsenic  is  usually  found  in 
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veins  accompanied  by  sulphur  and  sulphnrets. 
It  occurs  massive,  also  in  reticulated  and  stalac- 
titic  shapes,  and  of  a curved  lamellar  composition 
exceedingly  like  the  layers  of  an  onion.  When 
cold,  arsenic  has  no  sensible  smell,  but  when 
heated,  it  exhales  an  odour  of  garlic.  Thisjs 
one  of  the  readiest  tests  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic.  Arsenic  is  found  pure,  and  combined 
with  many  other  substances  as  cobalt,  pyrites, 
nickle,  silver,  antimony,  copper,  lead,  iron,  &c. 
Orpiment  is  the  yelloAV  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  and 
is  made  use  of  as  the  basis  of  the  pigment  called 
king’s  yellow.  Realgar  is  the  red  sulphuret  of 
arsenic.  It  is  used  in  making  fire-works. 
Metallic  arsenic  is  not  used  in  the  arts,  and  in 
this  state  exerts  no  action  upon  the  animal 
system.  When  oxydized,  however,  it  becomes 
a virulent  poison,  and  it  is  in  this  form  only  that 
we  find  it  brought  into  commerce.  It  is  then 
rendered,  under  judicious  management,  a valu- 
able medicine,  and  is  used  for  various  purposes 
in  the  arts.  It  is  principally  imported  from 
Saxony  and  Bohemia. 

Ar;aatus.  The  Wood  Swallow. — A genus  of 
birds  belonging,  according  to  some  ornithologists, 
to  the  Bentirostres , and  placed  among  the 
Ampelidce  or  butcher  birds,  or  near  the  Laniidce 
or  shrikes ; according  to  others,  belonging  to  the 
Fissirostres , following  close  to  the  IJ irundinidee 
or  swallows.  Several  species  are  described,  most 
of  them  natives  of  Australia.  Their  flight  is 
like  that  of  the  swallow,  sweeping  over  the  plain 
with  great  rapidity,  soaring  aloft  at  one  time, 
at  another  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the 
country.  They  feed  almost  entirely  on  the 
wing,  and  live  chiefly  on  insects,  though  some 
partially  subsist  on  berries.  They  are  migratory 
birds,  but  are  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  habit 
they  have  of  suspending  themselves  on  the  under 
side  of  a dead  branch  in  perfect  clusters,  like  a 
swarm  of  bees.  The  A.  sordidas  is  the  com- 
monest species,  and  is  fond  of  taking  up  its 
abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  incubating 
near  houses,  especially  such  as  are  surrounded 
by  paddocks,  and  open  pasture  lands  skirted  by 
large  trees.  The  A.  minor  is  the  most  graceful 
of  all  the  species,  floating  about  in  the  air  in  the 
easiest  and  most  elegant  manner  possible. 

Ai  tcsaia,  Artemis , a proper  name A genus 

of  Entomostraca , belonging  to  the  family  Bran- 
c bipod  idee.  See  Phyllopoda.  The  species  of 
this  genus  arc  inhabitants  of  water  highly  charged 
with  salt,  and  are  small  slender  animals  of  an 
elegant  form.  One  species,  A.  salina , is  a native 
of  England,  and  is  found  in  considerable  abun- 
dance in  the  salt  pans  at  Lymington,  where  it  is 
called  the  brine  shrimp.  It  is  exceedingly  grace- 
ful in  its  movements;  swims  on  its  back,  and 
gambols  in  the  briny  solution  with  great  vivacity. 
Another  species,  A.  Oudneyi,  was  found  by  Dr. 
Oudney  in  Fezzan,  in  some  lakes  highly  charged 
with  salt  and  saltpetre.  Dr.  Vogel  informs  us  it 
is  called  by  the  natives  Dud.  It  is  found  in 
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great  abundance,  and  forms  a much  esteemed 
article  of  food,  highly  prized  by  the  natives  of 
that  kingdom. 

Artemisia. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Composite e,  sub-order  Corymbiferce . 
The  genus  contains  numerous  species,  almost  all 
of  which  have  a strong  odour,  and  a very  bitter 
taste.  A . Absinthium  is  well  known  as  worm- 
wood. It  is  intensely  bitter  and  tonic,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  being  used  to  destroy  worms 
in  children.  A good  many  other  species,  under 
the  name  of  wormwood,  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose ; and  several  vermifuge  drugs,  known  as 
semen  cinae,  barbotine,  &c.,  are  prepared  from 
them.  A.  Abrotanum,  or  southern  wood,  a species 
found  cultivated  in  even'’  cottage  garden,  is  re- 
markable for  its  peculiar  odoriferous  qualities, 
and  is  used  on  the  continent  in  the  preparation 
of  beer.  It  is  found  all  over  the  south  of  Europe, 
from  Portugal  to  the  Dardanelles;  and  thence 
through  Palestine,  Persia,  and  the  middle  of 
Asia,  into  China.  A bitter  aromatic  liqueur, 
called  Creme  dAbsinth,  in  request  in  France 
amongst  those  who  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  is  distilled  from  one  or  two  other  species  of 
Artemisia ; and  the  substance  called  Moxa,  which 
is  used  as  a counter-irritant,  and  employed  in  the 
form  of  a cautery  in  cases  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, &c.,  is  procured  from  A.  Ckinensis , or  A. 
Moxa.  Some  of  the  species  have  a strong  odour 
of  vinegar,  and  are  used  in  the  preparation  of 
pickles  and  salads,  and  for  medicating  vinegar. 

AriiriiSala.  Articulated  Animals. — A divi- 
sion of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  species  of  which 
are  characterized  by  the  body  being  composed  of 
moveable  pieces,  jointed  or  articulated  to  each 
other.  There  are  many  classes  and  orders  be- 
longing to  this  division,  varying  considerably 
from  each  other  in  form  and  structure,  but  all 
agreeing  in  their  nervous  system.  This  consists 
of  either  a very  small  brain,  and  two  nervous 
chords  surrounding  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  and 
continued  along  the  abdomen,  but  uniting  here 
and  there  into  knots,  called  ganglia— or  of  merely 
two  ganglia,  one  in  the  head  and  the  other  in  the 
thorax,  and  united  by  slender  threads.  Respira- 
tion is  effected  either  by  branchiae,  a species  of 
gill ; or  by  tracheae,  or  air  tubes.  They  have 
red  blood.  The  division  of  articulated  animals 
contains  the  Entgzoa,  or  intestinal  worms;  the 
Annelida,  or  annulose  animals;  the  Ckusta- 
cea;  the  CautiPF.niA,  or  barnacles;  the  Ro- 
tifer.*, or  wheel  animalcules;  the  Mykiapoda 
the  Insecta,  or  insects ; and  the  Auaciinida,  or 
spiders. 

Artocai'paccre  (agro;,  bread;  mg,  fruit). 
The  Bread  Fruit  Tree  tribe. — With  many  bo- 
tanists this  forms  only  a sub-order  of  the  nat, 
ord.  Urtiracece , or  nettle  family.  It  differs  in  one 
respect.  The  artocarps  exude  a milky  acrid  juice, 
the  nettles  a watery  secretion.  The  genus  Arto - 
carpus  contains  the  bread  fruit  tree  of  the  South 
Sea  Isles.  This  species,  A.  incisa , inhabits  only 
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such  places  as  are  hot  and  damp.  The  tree  is 
about  the  thickness  of  a man,  and  grows  to  the 


height  of  forty  feet.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
of  a melon,  and  the  seeds  are  large  nut-like 
bodies,  which  when  roasted  are  said  to  be  as 
good  as  the  best  chestnuts.  The  fleshy  receptacle, 
however,  is  the  valuable  part  of  the  fruit.  It  is 
as  white  as  snow,  and  of  the  consistence  of  new 
bread,  and  when  roasted  becomes  excellent  food, 
tasting  like  wheaten  bread  mixed  with  Jerusalem 
artichokes.  In  1793,  Capt.  Bligh  succeeded  in 
carrying  some  plants  from  the  South  Sea  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  was  to  obtain  a further  sup- 
ply that  the  expedition . was  fitted  out  which 
ended  in  the  “ mutiny  of  the  Bounty.”  A cloth 
is  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  inner  bark, — the 
wood  is  used  for  making  boats  and  building 
houses, — the  male  catkins  serve  as  tinder, — the 
leaves  are  used  as  towels,  table  cloths,  and  to 
wrap  provisions  in;  and  the  juice  for  making 
bird-lime,  and  for  filling  up  the  cracks  of  their 
water  vessels.  The  Indian  jaca,  or  jack  tree,  A. 
integrifolia,  yields  a fruit  somewhat  similar,  but 
not  so  good.  The  juke  of  these  two  species  is 
acrid.  That  of  the  cow-tree  of  Demerara,  the 
Palo  de  Yaca,  or  Galactodendron(Brosimum)  utile, 
on  the  contrary  is  so  bland,  that  it  is  used  by 
the  natives  as  a substitute  for  milk.  The  cele- 
brated upas  tree,  Antiaris  toxicaria , is  another 
species  of  the  family.  Extraordinary  fabulous 
tales  used  to  be  told  about  this  tree,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Island  of  Java,  and  was  said  to  be 
so  exceedingly  poisonous,  that  no  one  could  even 
approach  it  without  certain  death.  The  stem 
when  wounded  exudes  a gum  resin,  which,  when 
introduced  into  the  animal  economy,  produces 
vomiting,  purging,  and  finally  death,  with  tetanic 
convulsions.  The  natives  of  Java  and  Borneo 
use  it  mixed  up  with  the  Capsicum  fruticosum, 
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and  some  other  substances,  to  steep  their  arrows 
in.  It  is  said  to  act  more  powerfully  when  it  is 
dried  on  the  arrows  than  when  used  moist.  The 
Cecropia  peltata  is  called  the  trumpet  wood.  Its 
stems  are  hollow,  and  they  are  used  as  wind  in- 
struments. The  fibrous  bark  of  the  tree  is  used 
as  cordage,  and  the  light  and  porous  wood  is  em- 
ployed to  produce  fire  by  friction. 

Artocarpus. — See  Artocarpace.®. 

Arum. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Araceje. 

Aniudo.  The  Reed. — A genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  grasses.  The  genus  is  much  broken 
up  by  modern  botanists.  It  used  to  contain  the 
common  reed  of  this  country,  A.  p/iragmites ; 
and  the  sea  reed  or  marrun  grass,  A.  arenaria, 
which  is  such  a useful  grass  for  binding  the  loose 
sands  of  the  sea  shore,  and  thus  materially  help- 
ing to  reclaim  large  portions  of  sand  from  the 
sea,  and  convert  them  into  useful  pasture  grounds. 
The  former  now  forms  the  genus  Phragmites , 
and  the  latter  the  genus  Ammophila.  Arundo 
donax  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  grasses.  It  is 
a native  erf  the  south  of  Europe,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  canes  or  stems  are  imported 
to  us  from  Spain  and  Portugal  for  the  use  of 
weavers,  and  for  making  fishing  rods,  &c.  A 
beautifully  variegated  sort  is  often  seen  cultivated 
in  our  gardens. 

Asaphus. — A genus  of  fossil  Crustacea  be- 
longing to  the  Trilobites.  The  species  appear 
to  be  numerous,  and  are  most  abundant  in  the 
lower  palaeozoic  strata. 

Asarum — A genus  of  plants. — See  Aristo- 
LOCHIACEA2. 

Asbestus. — A mineral  substance.  See  Ami- 
anthus. 

Ascaris. — A genus  of  intestinal  worms.  See 
Entozoa. 

Ascidia. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals. 
See  Tunicata. 

Ascidium  (usxiljtov,  a small  bag). — A name 
given  to  an  anomalous  form  of  petioles  constitut- 
ing a hollow  receptacle  which  is  called  a pitcher, 
as  in  Nepenthes.  See  Nepenthes. 

Asclcpiadaccae.  — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledo- 
nous flowering  plants.  The  species  are  very 
numerous,  910  having  been  described.  The}'  are 
chiefly  shrubs,  usually  possessing  a milky  juice, 
and  often  twining.  They  inhabit  for  the  most 
part  warm  and  tropical  regions,  though  there  are 
many  natives  of  northern  latitudes  also.  In 
general  they  have  acrid,  purgative,  emetic,  and 
diaphoretic  properties.  The  milky  juice  is  usu- 
ally bitter  and  acrid,  but  occasionally  it  is  bland, 
and  is  used  as  milk,  as  in  the  case  of  Gymnema 
lactiferum , the  cow  plant  of  Ceylon,  which  the 
Cingalese  use  for  this  purpose.  Many  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  Asclepias  possess  powerful 
medicinal  properties.  The  roots  of  A.  curas- 
savica,  or  bastard  ipecacuan  of  the  West  Indies, 
are  emetic,  and  are  frequently  sent  to  England 
as  ipecacuanha.  The  roots  of  A.  tuber osa,  or 
tuberous  swallow-wort  of  North  America,  are 
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famed  for  their  diaphoretic  qualities,  and  are 
used  in  Virginia  in  inflammatory  diseases.  The 
sap  of  A.  Syriaca , or  Syrian  swallow- wort,  is 
recommended  as  an  expectorant.  It  is  white, 
and  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  caout- 
chouc. The  nectaries  or  leaflets  of  the  crown  act 
as  fly  traps.  The  seeds  of  this  and  some  other 
species  are  covered  with  down,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  pillows.  They 
are  hence  sometimes  called  wild  cotton  plants. 
A good  many  of  them  are  cultivated  in  Europe 
for  their  beauty.  Their  flowers  have  curious 
horned  processes  added  to  the  corolla.  The  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Stapelia  are  singular  looking 
plants,  forming  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a 
stunted,  deformed  vegetation,  in  the  form  of  leaf- 
less succulent  plants,  resembling  some  of  the 
cactuses  and  euphorbias.  The  flowers  are  often 
very  fetid,  and  are  consequently  called  carrion 
flowers.  The  leaves  of  Solenostemma  argel  are 
used  in  Egypt  to  adulterate  senna,  and  the  fra- 
grant roots  of  Hemidesmus  indicus  are  used  in 
Madras  as  a substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  under  the 
name  of  country  sarza.  The  celebrated  Hindoo 
medicine,  mudar,  used  as  a diaphoretic  in  India, 
is  procured  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  several 
species  of  Calotropis , especially  C.  gigantea.  It 
contains  a principle  called  mudarine,  which  gela- 
tinizes upon  being  heated,  and  becomes  fluid  on 
cooling.  Some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Cynan- 
churn  act  as  purgatives;  the  C.  monspelicicum 
furnishing  what  is  called  the  Montpellier  scam- 
niony,  and  being  used  to  adulterate  the  true 
scammony.  Some  of  the  genera  furnish  species 
which  yield  a dye  said  to  be  similar  to  indigo. 
The  Hoya  carnosa  has  a peculiar  waxy-looking 
blossom,  and  is  called  the  wax  flower.  The  silk 
plant  of  Madeira,  Gomphocarpus  fruticosus,  be- 
longs to  this  family. 

Asclepias. — Name  derived  from  JEsculapius^ 
the  god  of  medicine.  See  Asclepiadaceas. 

Ascomyccttes  (usko;,  a bag). — An  order  of 
Fungi , or  mushrooms,  producing  the  spores,  often 
in  sets  of  eight,  in  tubular  sacs,  which  are  called 
Asci  or  Thecae.  They  are  nearly  related  to  the 
lichens.  They  differ  considerably  in  external 
form,  and  are  hence  divided  into  several  tribes. 
Some  are  flocculent  in  appearance,  and  either 
grow  on  dead  animal  substances,  feathers,  hern, 
&c.,  or  on  the  leaves  of  trees  or  herbaceous  plants. 
Others  are  of  a fleshy  consistence,  some  growing 
cnthe  ground  or  on  decaying  vegetable  substances 
in  damp  situations,  assuming  the  form  of  pretty 
large  cups,  often  raised  on  a stalk,  such  as  the 
species  of  Feziza;  others  growing  underground 
of  a globular  form,  solid  and  fleshy  within,  such 
as  the  truffle  Tuber  cibarius. 

Ascllidae. — A family  of  Crustacea.  See  Iso- 
TODA. 

Ascii  us — A genus  of  Crustacea.  See  Iso- 
PODA. 

Asilidac. — A tribe  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  Dipt  era.  The  species  belonging  to  it  are 
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man}%  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  create  a 
number  of  distinct  genera.  The  genus  Asilus 
is  the  type  of  the  tribe,  and  several  British 
species  are  well  known.  They  are  very  strong, 
predaceous  insects,  living  upon  live  flies,  humble 
bees,  and  even  insects,  &c.,  which  they  chase 
and  soon  kill.  Their  flight  is  strong,  and  when 
on  the  wing  they  make  a loud  buzzing  noise. 
They  attack  horses  and  cattle,  and  sometimes 
cause  them  great  annoyance  and  irritation. 

Asinus.  The  Mss. — A genus  of  animals. 
See  Equidas. 

Asiphonidse  ( a , priv. ; siphon  or 

tube) See  Conchifera. 

Aspergillum. — The  Watering-pot  Shell. — 
A genus  of  conchiferous  or  bivalve  mollusca, 
belonging  to  the  family  Gastrochcenidce.  The 
animal  lives  in  a shelly  tube,  which  is  round, 
elongated,  open  above  where  the  siphonal  end 
is  generally  ornamented  with  a series  of  ruffles  ; 
but  closed  below  with  a convex  disc,  which 
is  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  and 
having  a minute  central  fissure.  The  valves 
of  the  shell  are  very  small,  equilateral,  and 
cemented  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  the 
umbones  only  being  visible  externally. 

Aspergillus. — A genus  of  fungi,  belonging 
to  the  Mucedines , or  what  are  commonly  known 
as  Moulds.  One  species  of  this  genus  is  well 
known  as  producing  the  blue  mould  of  cheese. 
This  is  the  A.  glaucus ; which  is  not  only  com- 
mon on  cheese,  lard,  bread,  &c.,  but  what  is 
curious,  is  also  found  in  the  lungs  and  air  cavities 
of  birds.  It  gives  a value  to  cheese,  and  its 
colour  is  often  imitated  by  fraudulent  dealers  by 
sticking  brass  pins  into  the  cheese,  the  verdigris 
formed  from  the  pins  giving  it  the  colour  of 
mould. 

AspSiulsum.  Mineral  Pitch . — A variety  of 
bitumen  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  the  principal  colouring  matter  of 
the  dark  indurated  marl  or  shale  found  in  coal 
districts.  It  occurs  very  frequently  floating  on 
the  surface  of  springs.  There  is  one  such  in  the 
island  of  Zante,  which  was  at  work  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  and  continues  so  at  the  present 
time.  A basin  occurs  in  Trinidad,  three  miles 
in  extent,  and  of  unknown  depth,  full  of  this 
liquid  mineral.  Great  quantities  are  found  on 
the  shores  or  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  the  produce  also  of  the  manufacture 
of  coal  gas,  and  has  lately  become  of  great  use  in 
paving,  and  making  roads  and  footpaths. 

Asphodelese.  The  Asphodel  tribe.  — See 
Lilia  ce^e. 

Aspidites. — A genus  of  fossil  ferns,  com- 
prising a number  of  species  having  a general 
resemblance  to  the  recent  genus  Aspidium. 

Aspidium. — A recent  genus  of  ferns.  See 
Acrogenze. 

Aspidopiioi’us — A genus  of  fishes.  See 

COTTID^E. 
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Asplanchna. — A germs  of  minnte  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Rotatoria  or  Rotifera. 
The  species  have  no  feet,  intestine,  or  anus 
visible.  They  have  from  one  to  three  eye-spots, 
and  possess  mandibles.  The  sexes  are  separate. 

Asplenites A genus  of  fossil  ferns,  con- 

taining a number  of  species,  bearing  a general 
resemblance  to  the  recent  genus  A splenium. 
They  are  most  of  them  found  in  the  mines  of 
Silesia. 

Asplcmmn.  Spleen-  Wort. — A recent  genus 
of  ferns,  with  the  fructifications  or  sori  disposed 
in  right  lines  along  the  under  disc  of  the  frond. 
A considerable  number  of  species  are  described  ; 
several  are  natives  of  this  country,  and  used 
formerly  to  be  regarded  as  excellent  remedies  in 
cases  of  coughs,  asthma,  obstructions  of  the 
liver,  &c.  ; as  A.  Adiantum  nigrum  or  black 
Spleen- wort;  A.  rata  murarici , wall  rue;  and 
A.  Trichomanes  or  common  spleen-wort.  The 
A.  nidus  or  bird’s  nest  spleen-wort  is  a native 
of  Java  and  the  Society  Islands.  It  grows  on 
the  tops  of  trees,  the  leaves  coming  out  in  a 
circle,  and  forming  a kind  of  umbel,  in  the  middle 
of  which  birds  make  their  nests. 

Astacus. — A genus  of  Crustacea,  containing 
the  lobster,  &c.  See  Macroura. 

Astnrie  (a  proper  name). — A genus  of  shells. 
See  Crassinid^e. 

Astasirea. — A family  of  microscopic  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Infusoria.  Their  body  is 
of  a spontaneously  variable  form,  and  they  are 
insoluble  in  solution  of  caustic  potash.  There 
are  several  genera.  The  genus  Astasia  contains 
one  species,  A.  hcematodes , which  is  at  first 
green,  then  becomes  red,  and  so  abundant  as  to 
colour  the  water  of  ponds  blood-red.  Another 
species,  A.  nivalis , is  found  in  red  snow,  but 
would  appear  to  be  only  an  active  form  of  Pro- 
tococcus nivalis.  The  genus  Euglena  belongs  to 
this  family,  according  to  many  naturalists,  but 
would  in  reality  seem  to  be  merely  a form  of  an 
alga,  and  is  therefore  a vegetable  and  not  an 
animal.  The  E.  viridis  is  very  common,  and 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiments  by  M. 
Gros  of  Moscow,  who  declares  that  at  one  time 
it  is  a vegetable,  and  at  another  becomes  an 
animal. 

Aster  ( uerryo , a star) — A genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  n&t.  ord.  Compositce  ; and  sub- 
order Corymb  if erce.  A great  number  of  species 
are  described  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  though 
about  three-fifths  of  the  number  are  from  North 
America.  Several  are  handsome  showy  plants, 
such  as  the  A.  Chinensis,  or  China  aster,  which 
was  imported  into  France  from  China  in  the  year 
1728  ; the  A.  serotinus,  or  Michaelmas  daisy, 
&c.,  and  are  much  cultivated  in  gardens.  By 
some  botanists  the  China  aster  forms  the  type  of 
a new  genus  called  Callistepkus. 

Asferacauliisis  (ao-rsj^,  a star;  u. a 
spine). — A genus  of  fossil  placoid  fishes  dis- 
covered in  the  lias  and  oolitic  formations. 
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Astcriacfrj. — A family  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Echinodermata , and  known  by  the 
name  of  star  fishes  or  sea  stars,  from  the  star- 
like  form  which  they  all  have  more  or  less. 
They  have  a coriaceous  skin,  in  which  are  im- 
planted spines  or  tubercles.  Their  body  is 
expanded  into  arms  of  the  same  structure  as 
itself.  The  under  surface  of  these  arms  is 
marked  with  gutters  or  grooves,  radiating  from 
the  centre,  and  pierced  with  several  rows  of 
small  holes,  through  which  issue  tentacula,  with 
expanded  tips  capable  of  contracting  and  elon- 
gating themselves.  By  means  of  these  filaments 
acting  as  suckers  the  animals  are  enabled  to 
walk ; their  motion  is,  however,  very  slow.  The 
animals  belonging  to  this  family  vary  much  in 
form  and  structure.  Most  of  the  species  have 
five  rays  or  arms,  but  some  have  more,  varying 
from  eight  to  thirty.  They  have  the  power  of 
reproducing  these  arms  or  portions  of  them,  if 
they  are  accidentally  broken  off;  and  if  an  entire 
arm  be  torn  off  with  a small  portion  of  the  body 
attached  to  it,  other  arms  are  reproduced,  and  a 
fresh  perfect  animal  is  formed.  Their  mouth  is 
always  placed  in  the  inferior  centre  of  the  rays. 
They  live  chiefly  on  young  shells,  Crustacea,  and 
other  marine  animals.  They  are  oviparous,  and 
their  spawn  is  said  to  be  venomous  to  the  touch, 
and  poisonous  to  the  animals  which  eat  them. 
Their  larvae  or  young  are  different  in  appearance 
from  the  adult  animal.  They  are  ciliated,  and 
move  with  great  quickness  by  means  of  their 
vibratile  cilia,  and  swim  rapidly  rotating  round 
their  axis.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are 
arranged  in  a considerable  number  of  distinct 
genera.  In  Asterias  or  the  typical  star  fish,  the 
rays  or  arms  are  five  in  number,  and  they  much 
exceed  in  length  the  diameter  of  their  disc. 
Several  species  are  found  on  our  coasts.  In 
Astropecten  the  back  of  the  rays  or  arms  are 
thin  and  netted,  and  have  numerous  tubercles  at 
the  junction  of  each  of  the  little  bones,  which  are 
covered  at  their  tips  with  many  small  moveable 
spines.  The  genera  Pentaceros  and  Goniaster 
have  the  body  or  skeleton  formed  of  large 
roundish  tubercles,  the  skin  between  which  is 
pierced  with  small  holes,  the  first  having  a con- 
vex back  and  a triangular  arm,  the  latter  being 
flat  above  and  beneath,  with  five  broad,  short 
rays  edged  with  larger  pieces.  Asterina  has  the 
skeleton  formed  of  compressed  pieces,  placed  one 
over  the  other  like  the  tiles  of  a house,  and  have 
always  a thin  margin.  The  species  are  gene- 
rally flat  and  pentangular.  Some  are  many 
rayed. 

Asterias  a star).  Star  Fish. — See 

Asteriadas. 

Asterina. — See  Asteriadje. 

Astcrodermns  (aa-r^,  a star;  'bioua,  the 
skin). — A genus  of  fossil  fishes  belonging  to 
the  order  Chondropterygii  and  family  Ruiidce. 
Found  at  Solenhofen. 

Asterodlscus. — A genus  of  existing  ani- 
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trials  belonging  to  the  radiate  Pohjlkalamia  or 
Foraminifera ; a species  of  which  is  found  at 
Suez  and  in  St.  Domingo. 

Astcrolcpis  {etcrrti^  a star;  ktcro;,  a scale). 
— A genus  of  fossil  fishes  described  by  Hugh 
Miller. 

Astoropiiylliics  (eterryg,  a star  ; a 

leaf). — A group  of  fossil  plants  distinguished  by 
their  having  their  leaves  united  in  a great  num- 
ber of  whirls  and  disposed  in  form  of  a star.  It 
contains  many  species,  found  in  the  coal  forma- 
tions of  Europe  and  America.  They  appear 
limited  to  that  era,  as  no  species  have  as  yet 
been  found  in  more  recent  strata.  The  An- 
nularia  long!. folia  is  the  most  widely  diffused 
species  belonging  to  the  group. 

Assraea  a star). — A genus  of  zooph- 

ytes belonging  to  the  division  Anthozoa  and 
order  Zoaniha.  It  belongs  to  the  stony  corals, 
and  receives  its  name  frcm  the  star- shaped  discs 
which  cover  the  upper  surface.  They  are  lamel- 
lar and  sessile,  and  each  disc  is  the  seat  of  a 
polype  resembling  the  actinias  in  general  form, 
having  a single  row  of  numerous  arms,  with  the 
mouth  in  the  centre.  A number  of  species  are 
described  inhabiting  the  warm  regions  of  the 
globe.  Some  have  the  discs  separate  from  each 
other,  leaving  interstices  between  them  ; others 
have  the  starry  discs  contiguous.  The  fossil 
species  are  equally  numerous,  occurring  princi- 
pally in  the  tertiary  and  jurassic  formations. 

Astragalus. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce.  Many  species,  about 
300,  have  been  described.  They  are  herba- 
ceous or  shrubby  plants,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  found  in  the  extra-tropical  portions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere;  they  are  particularly 
abundant  in  Siberia.  The  A.  Creticus , verus, 
and  gummifer , and  perhaps  one  or  two  others 
produce  the  gum  called  in  commerce  gum  tra- 
gacanth.  It  is  procured  by  making  incisions, 
or  it  exudes  naturally  from  cracks  in  the  bark. 

Aslrocaryum. — A genus  of  palm  trees — 
natives  of  tropical  America.  The  species  are  of 
middling  stature,  and  have  the  stems  covered 
nearly  all  over  with  stiff  and  numerous  prickles. 
The  fruit  resembles  the  cocoa  nut ; the  flesh  of 
the  fruit  of  A . raurimuri,  from  Para,  resembles 
the  melon  in  flavour  and  the  musk  in  odour,  and 
is  considered  a great  delicacy  by  the  Americans. 
The  leaves  make  a good  thatch.  The  wood  of 
A.  Airi  is  very  hard,  and  the  natives  make 
good  bows  and  arrows  from  it.  The  fibres  of  the 
leaves  of  A.  Tucuma  are  much  used  for  making 
fishing  lines  and  nets. 

Aslrocrinitcs. — A genus  of  fossil  Crinoidea 
from  the  mountain  limestone  of  Yorkshire. 

Asti-opccicu  («<rr}??,  a star ; pecterc,  a comb). 
—A  genus  of  star  fishes.  See  Asteriad^e. 

Aslrophytoai  a star;  Qvrov,  a plant). 

— A genus  of  star  fishes.  See  Astekiad-e. 

A slur.  The  Goshawk. — A genus  of  rapto- 
rial birds.  See  Acciiutrixe 
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Aides  imperfect).  The  Spider  Mon- 

key— A genus  of  quadrumanous  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Cebidce , inhabiting  South 
America.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  -very 
long  tails,  strongly  prehensile  and  callous  at  the 
extremity,  their  very  slender  limbs,  and  for  their 
anterior  hands  having  only  four  fingers.  Thev 
are  generally  mild,  timid,  grave-looking  crea- 
tures; and  when  nothing  presses  them,  rather 
slothful  and  slow  in  their  motions.  On  the 
ground  they  are  awkward  and  embarrassed  in 
their  walk,  but  very  agile  and  dexterous  when 


A teles  ater—  Black  Spicier  Monkey. 


among  the  trees  of  their  native  forests.  They 
live  in  troops  on  the  lofty  trees ; and  by  means 
of  their  long  prehensile  tails  which  act  as  a fifth 
member,  they  swing  themselves  from  one  branch 
and  from  one  tree  to  another  with  great  facility. 
They  are  said  even  to  cross  rivers  in  this  manner. 
Mounting  to  the  top  of  the  highest  tree  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  they  attach  themselves  to 
each  other,  in  a chain,  by  their  tails.  This 
chain  is  allowed  to  swing  to  and  fro  till  it  has 
obtained  sufficient  momentum  to  enable  the  last 
on  the  chain  to  catch  hold  of  a branch  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  done,  it  ascends  to  the  top 
of  the  tree,  and  the  other  end  of  the  chain  is 
then  allowed  to  swing,  and  the  whole  troop 
are  passed  over.  A.  Paniscus , quata  or  coaita 
monkey,  is  very  common  in  the  woods  of  Suri- 
nam and  Brazil;  and  is  very  intelligent,  active, 
and  gentle.  It  exhibits  the  most  surprising 
agility  in  swinging  from  branch  to  branch, 
and  from  tree  to  tree.  A.  Beelzebub  or  mari- 
monda  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  slothful— but  of 
a gentle,  timid,  and  melancholic  temperament. 
It  is  a native  of  Spanish  Guiana,  where  it  is 
very  common,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians. 
Several  other  species  are  described;  some  of 
them  are  very  docile,  and  easily  domesticated. 
Our  illustration  represents  the  black  spider 
monkey,  A.  ater. 

Ateuchus. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Coleoptera  and  family  Coprophagi , or 
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dung-eating  beetles.  They  enclose  their  eggs 
in  little  balls  of  dung  the  size  of  pills,  and  roll 
them  backwards  with  their  hind  feet  till  they 
reach  the  hole  which  they  had  previously  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  Two  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  often  form  the  subject  of  their 
hieroglyphics.  Their  effigy  is  represented  in  all 
their  monuments ; models  of  them  were  made  of 
the  most  precious  materials  and  formed  into 
amulets,  &c.,  to  be  suspended  round  the  neck, 
and  which  were  buried  with  the  mummies.  The 
insects  themselves  have  been  found  in  their 
coffins.  The  two  species  are  A.  ( Scarabceus ) 
sacer  or  sacred  beetle,  and  A.  CEgyptorum, 
which  has  lately  been  described  as  a native  of 
Sennaar,  possessing  more  brilliant  colours  than 
the  other. 

Athcrina  a spine). — A genus  of  fishes 

belonging  to  the  order  Acanthopterygiu  They 
are  very  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
form  a considerable  fishery  there.  They  are 
salted  and  sold  as  sardines. 

Atlanta. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusca,  with  a very  thin,  transparent,  fragile 
shell.  The  animals  swim  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  and  are  sometimes  found  in  great  abun- 
dance far  from  land.  They  swim  with  great 
rapidity. 

Atropa. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Solanacece , and  con- 
taining several  poisonous  species.  A.  Bella- 
donna, deadly  nightshade  or  dwale,  is  a com- 
mon plant  in  this  country,  and  is  one  of  our 
most  active  indigenous  poisons.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  narcotic,  and  the  berries,  which  are  of  a 
black  shining  colour  like  black  cherries,  are  very 
attractive,  often  fatally  so,  to  children.  It  owes 
its  poisonous  quality  to  the  presence  of  an  alka- 
loid called  Atropia,  which  exists  in  the  plant  in 
combination  with  malic  acid.  Belladonna  is 
much  used  in  medicine  to  allay  pain  and  spas- 
modic action,  &c.,  to  cause  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  and  as  a prophylactic  against  scarlatina. — 
The  mandrake,  till  lately,  belonged  to  this  genus 
also,  and  is  known  as  the  A.  Mandragora — 
though  now  it  is  described  as  the  Mandragora 
officinalis.  It  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  Grecian  islands. 
The  root  is  poisonous,  is  large  and  fleshy,  and  is 
supposed  to  resemble  somewhat  the  body  of  a 
man.  Formerly  many  absurd  and  superstitious 
stories  were  believed  of  this  plant.  It  was  be- 
lieved to  be  endowed  with  animal  feelings,  the 
roots  were  said  to  shrink  when  taken  out  of  the 
earth,  and  it  was  accounted  dangerous  to  disturb 
them.  The  mandrake  was  considered  to  possess 
wonderful  virtues,  and  is  the  plant  mentioned 
under  that  name  in  the  Bible.  The  root  will 
remain  sound  for  fifty  years. 

Asia.  The  Visiting- Ant. — A genus  of  ants. 
See  Formichle. 

AstelaMdse. — A tribe  of  insects  belonging  to 
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the  order  Coleoptera  and  family  Curculionidce. 
The  larvae  of  these  beetles  live  either  in  the  stems 
of  plants,  or  in  the  fruits,  which  serve  them  both 
as  a shelter  and  as  food.  Others  live  in  leaves 
in  flowers,  which  they  roll  round  them,  and  of 
which  they  only  eat  the  parenchyma.  They 
change  their  skin  several  times  before  they  attain 
their  full  growth  ; having  acquired  which,  they 
spin  a cocoon  of  silk  or  tolerably  solid  resinous 
matter,  and  there  undergo  their  transformations. 
The  larvae  do  great  mischief  to  the  plants  upon 
which  they  live,  but  as  beetles  they  are  perfectly 
harmless. 

Attus. — A genus  of  spiders.  See  Araneidje. 

Aiypus. — A genus  of  spiders — the  species  of 
which  inhabit  turfy  declivities,  where  they  form 
deep  cylindrical  excavations  seven  or  eight  inches 
long.  In  these  they  weave  a kind  of  funnel  of 
white  silk  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  this  cavity  the  cocoon  in  which  their 
eggs  are  deposited  is  fixed  by  means  of  threads 
attached  to  each  other. 

Augite  (etvyy,  brightness) — A mineral  found 
in  basalt,  lavas,  and  other  volcanic  rocks,  and 
called  by  Hauy,  Pyroxene.  Augite  is  composed 
of  one  equivalent  of  bisilicate  of  lime  united  with 
one  equivalent  of  bisilicate  of  magnesia,  one  or 
other  of  which  is  sometimes  removed  and  replaced 
by  the  protoxide  of  iron  or  manganese,  forming 
several  varieties,  according  as  one  or  other  is 
predominant.  These  minerals  are  nearly  related 
in  geological  situation  and  in  composition,  with 
Amphibole  or  Hornblende.  See  Hornblende. 
— Many  mineralogists  unite  the  two  into  one 
genus. 

Auraniiaceae. — A family  of  dicotyledonous 
plants;  sometimes  also  called  Hesperidece.  They 
are  trees  or  shrubs.  The  leaves  are  dark  green, 
glabrous,  of  a coriaceous  texture,  and  dotted 
with  numerous  transparent  points,  caused  by  the 
presence  of  receptacles  filled  with  a volatile  oil 
which  communicates  the  odour  peculiar  to  the 
family.  The  species  are  numerous,  the  greater 
number  originally  natives  of  the  tropical  regions 
of  Asia,  though  now  cultivation  has  spread  them 
over  the  larger  portion  of  the  globe.  The 
flowers  are  usually  odoriferous ; the  fruit  has  a 
more  or  less  acid  pulp,  and  the  wood  is  gene- 
rally compact  and  valuable.  The  genus  Citrus 
contains  the  best  known  species  of  the  family. 
The  Citrus  Aurantium  is  the  common  or 
sweet  orange,  of  which  there  are  about  a dozen 
distinct  and  well  known  varieties.  The  St. 
Michael’s  orange  is  the  variety  best  known  in 
England.  A single  tree,  it  is  said,  will  pro- 
duce 26,000  good  oranges.  The  Citrus  Bigara- 
dea  or  vulgaris  is  the  bitter  orange,  or  bigarade ; 
of  which,  the  Seville  orange,  well  known  in  the 
form  of  marmalade,  &c.,  is  one  of  its  varieties, 
no  fewer  than  eight  having  been  described.  An 
essential  oil,  called  neroli  oil,  is  procured  from 
its  flowers.  The  Citrus  Bergamia  is  the  berga- 
mot orange,  from  the  flowers  and  rind  of  which 
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is  obtained  an  essence  of  delicious  quality,  known 
by  the  name  of  Bergamot.  100  fruits  are  said 
to  yield  2J  ounces.  The  Citrus  Limetta  is  the 
lime — so  much  esteemed  for  flavouring  punch, 
sherbet,  and  other  beverages.  The  Citrus  decu- 
uiana  is  the  shaddock,  which  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  known  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 
The  Citrus  Limonium  is  the  lemon,  the  juice  of 
which  forms  such  an  excellent  antiscorbutic,  and 
is  so  much  used  for  cooling  drinks  and  efferves- 
cent draughts.  A single  tree  will  produce  8,000 
lemons.  The  Citrus  medica  furnishes  the  citron, 
the  rind  of  which  is  so  well  known  as  a delicate 
sweetmeat.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
species  of  the  genus.  A curious  variety  is  culti- 
vated in  China  and  called  the  fingered  citron, 
from  its  lobes  all  separating  into  fingers  of  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  sizes.  The  fruits  of  several 
other  genera  belonging  to  the  family  are  greatly 
esteemed  in  the  countries  which  produce  them. 
The  Wampa,  highly  relished  in  China  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  is  the  fruit  of  Cookea  punc- 
tata, and  considered  excellent.  The  (Egle  Mar- 
melas  is  used  in  medicine,  and  a perfume  is 
prepared  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  which  is  it- 
self delicious,  and  acts  as  a laxative. 

Aurelia. — A name  applied  to  that  state  of  an 
insect  between  the  caterpillar  and  the  final  trans- 
formation; and  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Chrysalis  or  Pupa.  See  Chrysalis.  Also  a 
genus  of  Acalephce.  See  Medusa. 

Auricula  ( auricula , a little  ear). — A genus 
of  shells.  See  Auriculid^e. 

Auricularia .The  young  state  of  the  holo- 

thuria.  See  Holothurid^e. 

Auriculidae. — A family  of  inoperculate  pul- 
moniferous  mollusca,  belonging  to  the  class 
Gasteropoda.  The  species  live  in  salt  marshes, 
damp  hollows,  and  places  overflowed  by  the  sea. 
A considerable  number  of  species  (upwards  of 
eight}')  have  been  described,  most  of  them 
natives  of  intertropical  countries,  though  two  or 
three  are  found  in  Great  Britain.  The  species 
of  the  genus  Auricula  are  met  with  on  the  roots 
of  mangroves,  in  the  brackish  water  swamps  of 
tropical  islands,  as  the  Philippines,  Celebes, 
Fijis,  &c.,  and  in  Australia  and  Peru.  The 
Scarabus  inhabits  moist  spots,  in  woods  near  the 
sea,  in  the  same  countries  as  the  last,  and  is 
wholly  terrestrial,  feeding  on  decayed  vegetables. 
The  Conovulus  lives  in  salt  marshes,  and  under 
stones  on  the  sea  shore  of  the  West  Indies.  One 
or  two  species  are  European.  The  Carychium 
is  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  English  shell-bear- 
ing mollusca,  and  is  found  at  the  roots  of  grass 
in  damp  places,  especially  near  the  sea,  in  this 
country.  A great  many  species  of  Auriculidce 
are  found  fossil. 

Automolite.  — A mineral  substance.  See 
Gahnite. 
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class  Double  Monsters ; or  those  where  two 
individuals  are  joined  equally  developed.  Some 
are  united  only  in  one  region,  as  by  the  pelvis, 
or  by  the  umbilicus  (as  the  Siamese  twins),  and 
are  separate  inferiorly  and  superiorly.  Others 
are  separate  till  above  the  pelvic  region,  and  only 
united  in  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  body.  A 
third  set  are  double  in  the  cephalic  portion,  and 
united  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  body. 

Atiiositi.  — An  order  of  Single  Monsters, 
where  the  members,  trunk,  head,  brain,  or  other 
viscera  have  undergone  peculiar  modifications,  or 
deviations  from  the  normal  structure. 

A vena.  The  Oat  Grass. — A genus  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Graminece  or  grasses.  It  contains  two 
or  three  species,  which  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  man.  The  common  oat,  A.  saliva , 
is  that  which  is  most  generally  cultivated  for 
use.  Like  most  corn  plants  its  native  country 
is  unknown  ; but  most  probably  it  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  some  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia, 
to  which  Europeans  have  little  access.  The 
Tartarian  oat,  A.  orientalis , the  naked  oat,  A. 
nuda , and  the  Chinese  oat,  A.  Chinensis , are 
all  cultivated.  The  last  mentioned  is  said  to  be 
most  productive,  but  difficult  to  harvest  on 
account  of  the  grains  being  loose  in  the  husk 
and  easily  shaken  out.  As  a food  for  horses  the 
oat  is  everywhere  used,  and  in  many  countries 
as  Brittany,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  very  much  used  as  food  for 
man  also  ; and  forms  an  important  article  of 
husbandry.  A wild  oat,  called  the  animal  oat 
by  gardeners,  the  A.  sterilis  of  botanists,  is 
remarkable  for  the  hygrometric  properties  of 
the  seed.  Two  grains  usually  grow  together, 
and  they  have  a stout,  bent,  and  twisted  awn. 
When  the  oat  is  ripe  it  falls  out  of  its  glume,  and 
in  warm  dry  weather  may  be  seen  rolling  and 
turning  about  on  its  long  ungainly  legs  as  they 
twist  up,  in  consequence  of  their  hygrometric 
quality.  They  turn  and  tumble  about  till  their 
arms  are  so  twisted  that  they  can  twist  no 
further.  They  then  remain  quiet  till  the  dews 
fall,  or  they  are  moistened  by  a shower,  when 
they  rapidly  untwist  and  run  about  as  if  anxious 
to  escape  from  the  wet. 

Aventurinc. — A name  given  to  a variety 
of  quartz,  coloured  most  frequently  red  or  yellow, 
and  in  which  fine  points  of  mica,  uniformly  dis- 
seminated, cause  it  to  reflect  light  brilliantly. 
There  is  an  artificial  preparation  of  coloured 
glass,  manufactured  at  Venice,  and  called  avan- 
turine.  This  mineral  derives  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  it  bears  to  this  coloured  compound. 

AnnEioa  (after  Averrhoes,  the  celebrated 
commentator  on  Aristotle). — A genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Oxalidacece.  There  are 
two  species,  both  of  which  are  natives  of  India. 
The  carambola,  A.  Carambola , is  a small  tree, 
the  leaves  of  which  possess  a degree  of  irritability 
like  that  of  the  sensitive  plant.  It  has  a fleshy 
oval  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a goose’s  egg,  which 
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is  agreeably  acid.  The  beimbing,  A.  bilimbi, 
has  a fruit  resembling  a small  cucumber,  and  is 
intensely  acid.  Its  juice  is  found  an  excellent 
agent  for  removing  iron  moulds,  or  other  spots 
from  linen. 

Aves.  Birds. — The  second  class  of  verte- 
brated  animals  in  the  zoological  arrangement. 
Birds  may  be  characterized  as  warm-blooded, 
oviparous,  vertebrated  animals,  covered  with 
feathers,  and  mostly  organized  for  flight.  Their 
bones  are  destitute  of  marrow,  being  adapted 
instead  for  receiving  from  the  lungs  atmospheric 
air.  They  are  divided  into  orders  and  families 
by  the  form  of  their  limbs  and  beaks.  A large 
number  of  birds,  such  as  the  raptorial  and 
passerine  tribes,  build  their  nests  on  trees  or  in 
high  places,  and  have  their  young  hatched  blind 
and  nearly  naked,  so  that  it  is  necessary  they 
should  be  fed  by  their  parents,  and  kept  for  a 
time  in  the  nest.  Another  group,  such  as  the 
gallinaceous,  wading,  and  aquatic  birds,  build 
their  nests  on  the  ground,  have  their  young 
hatched  with  their  eyes  open,  and  covered  with 
soft  downy  feathers,  and  most  of  them  walk 
about  to  collect  their  own  food  as  soon  as  they 
quit  the  shell.  Fossil  remains  of  birds  are  not 
so  numerous  as  those  of  mammaTa,  still  many 
have  been  found,  and  of  late  years  several  very 
interesting  specimens  have  been  discovered  in 
New  Zealand  and  neighbouring  islands. 

Avicula. — See  AvicuLlDib. 

Avlculidae. — A family  of  marine  conchifer- 
ous  mollusca  belonging  to  the  order  Pogonopoda 
of  Gray.  They  are  called  wingshells,  from  the 
extremities  of  the  shell  being  produced,  and  in 
some  assuming  a wing-like  appearance.  Their 
external  surface  is  generally  foliaceous,  and  the 
internal  of  a brilliant  pearly  lustre.  They  are 
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natives  of  tropical  and  temperate  seas,  none 
being  found  in  northern  latitudes,  though 
fossil  species  occur  in  abundance.  They  are 
attached  to  rocks  ar.d  stones  by  means  of  a 
byssus  or  beard  which  the  animal  projects 
through  a notch  in  the  shell.  The  genus  Avicula 
has  a very  inequivalve  shell ; and  though  the 
recent  species  are  not  very  numerous,  about  300 
have  been  found  fossil,  occurring  in  the  lower 
Silurian  formation.  The  pearl  oyster,  M elect grina 
margaritifera , so  well  known  for  its  producing 
those  beautiful  gems  called  pearls,  is  a species  of 
this  family.  It  affords  also  the  mother-of-pearl 
so  much  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
pearl-fishing  is  of  great  importance  in  several 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Ceylon  and 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  trade  in  the  shells 
for  mother-of-pearl  between  Liverpool  and  Ma- 
nilla in  the  East,  and  Panama  in  the  West,  is 
very  considerable.  The  imports  during  the 
three  years  ending  with  1842  amounted  at  an 
average  to  about  950,000  lbs.  a-year.  In  1851 
340  tons  of  these  shells  were  brought  from  Pa- 
nama by  a single  vessel.  The  hammer  oyster, 
Malleus  vulgaris , another  species  of  the  fa  mil}', 
is  remarkable  for  its  form,  which  becomes  ex- 
tremely elongated  with  age,  and  has  both  ears 
long.  The  chief  fossil  genera  of  the  family 
are  Posidonomya , Gervillia,  Pierinea , and  Ino- 
ceramus. 

Axis. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
deer  family.  See  Ceiivina. 

Axolaies.  The  Axolotl. — A genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  Amphibia.  See 
SlRENIDxE. 

Aythya — A genus  of  birds.  See  Anatin^. 

Azalia  roasted).  — A genus  of 

plants.  See  Ericaceae. 
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Babingtouitc. — A mineral  occurring  in 
small  crystals  of  a greenish-black  colour,  asso- 
ciated with  hornblende  and  felspar.  It  has  been 
found  at  Arendal  in  Norway,  in  the  Shetland 
Islands,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  consists  of  silica,  lime,  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and  a little  oxide  of  titanium. 

Bacillarke. — A family  of  minute  forms  be- 
longing to  the  class  Di^tomacecs.  In  Ehren- 
berg's  work  they  form  a genus  of  infusorial 
animalcules,  but  they  are  now  considered  by 
most  naturalists  to  be  vegetables  and  not  animals. 
The  shields  or  coverings  of  these  minute  objects 
are  siliceous,  and  their  exuviae  are  exceedingly 
numerous  in  a fossil  state  in  the  cretaceous,  ter- 
tiary, and  superficial  deposits.  The  siliceous  beds 
of  Bohemia,  which  are  fourteen  feet  in  thick- 
ness, contain  innumerable  shields  of  the  genus 
N avicula , and  probably  few  of  the  superficial 
lacustrine  deposits  of  Europe  are  wholly  devoid 
of  these  exuviae.  Some  of  the  genera  are  found 


recent  living  in  fresh  and  sea  water,  in  which 
there  are  decaying  vegetable  matters.  The 
family  contains  several  genera. 

Bacterium. — A genus  of  confervoid  algae 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Oscillator-ice,  and  consist- 
ting  of  extremely  minute  inflexible  filaments 
showing  more  or  less  distinct  appearances  of 
being  jointed.  They  are  examples  of  lower 
organisms  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  whether 
to  refer  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  possess  a slow  vacillating  kind  of  move- 
ment, which  has  caused  them  to  be  considered 
by  some  naturalists  as  infusory  animalcules. 
Dujardin  places  them  in  the  genus  Vibrio. 

Bactris  (/3ax<r^av,  a staff  or  cane). — A genus 
of  palm  trees,  natives  of  the  intertropical  parts  of 
South  America,  growing  in  marshy  places,  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  They  are  rather  small 
trees,  never  exceeding  twenty  feet,  in  height,  and 
the  stems  are  slender,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
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man’s  thumb.  They  are  of  a very  dense  struc- 
ture, and  form  very  solid,  hard,  black  canes, 
known  in  commerce  as  the  canes  of  Tobago. 
The  stems  and  leaf  stalks  are  covered  with  long, 
sharp,  flat  spines,  as  black  as  ebony;  and  as 
these  palms  frequently  grow  in  dense  patches, 
they  thus  form  impassable  thickets.  B.  acan- 
thocarpce , a native  of  the  forests  about  Bahia, 
yields  an  extremely  tough  thread,  from  which 
the  natives  manufacture  strong  nets.  The  fruits 
of  two  or  three  species  are  made  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  places  where  they  grow,  into  a sweet 
sort  of  wine. 

SSacnlitcs  ( Bacillus , a little  staff).  — A 
genus  of  fossil  cephalopodous  mollusca.  See 
AmMONITIDjE. 

ISaird ?a. — A genus  of  entomostracous  Crus- 
tacea belonging  to  the  family  Cyprididce.  Seve- 
ral species  inhabit  the  fresh  water  ponds  of 
Great  Britain,  and  a considerable  number  are 
found  fossil  in  the  chalk  formation. 

Balxisa.  The  Whalebone  Whale. — A genus 
of  cetaceous  animals.  See  Baljenitwe. 

F aIi®3»id-3\ — A family  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Mammalia  and  order  Cete  or  Cetacea. 
The}7  are  marine,  viviparous,  suckle  their  young 
as  other  mammalia,  respire  by  lungs,  and  have 
distinct  separate  blow  holes ; they  have  warm 
blood,  and  have  no  teeth,  but  in  their  place  have 
plates  of  baleen  or  whalebone  attached  to  the 
upper  jaw.  This  family  contains  those  whales 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  whalebone 
whales,  and  which  are  of  immense  size.  The 
whale  is  the  king  and  the  ruler  of  the  seas,  as 
its  etymology  indicates,  for  we  are  told  the  name 
balrena  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician  word 
Baalman , which  means  the  Icing  of  fshes.  It 
reigns  as  a sovereign  over  the  innumerable  tribes 
which  nature  has  formed  in  the  empire  of  the 
mighty  deep,  and  sailing  in  majesty  on  its  sur- 
face, it  imprints  upon  all  the  utmost  respect  and 
fear  for  its  immense  size  and  amazing  power. 
The  strongest  tyrants  of  the  liquid  element  fly 
from  it  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance,  and 
the  ocean  itself  seems  to  groan  under  the  weight 
of  its  body.  The  head  of  the  whale  is  of  great 
size,  being  a third  and  sometimes  even  half  of 
the  whole  body,  and  the  upper  jaw  is  furnished 
with  plates  of  a horny  structure,  arranged 
transversely  in  several  rows,  thin,  of  a triangular 
shape,  and  having  their  edges  armed  with  long 
thread-like  processes,  which  hang  down  loose  in 
the  mouth.  These  plates  are  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  long,  and  number  about  300  on  each  side. 
This  substance,  called  baleen  or  whalebone,  forms 
a valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  is  known  in 
the  price  currents  by  the  name  of  whale-fin. 
This  sometimes  sells  in  the  market  from  £200 
to  £300  per  ton.  The  nostrils  are  situated  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  are  called 
spiracles,  blow  holes,  or  blowers.  By  a peculiar 
apparatus  the  water  which  the  whale  takes  into 
its  mouth  can  be  thrown  up  through  these 
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nostrils  to  a considerable  height.  There  are  not 
many  species — some  have  no  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
belly  is  smooth.  These  form  the  genus  Balcena. 
Others  have  the  dorsal  fin  distinct,  and  have 
the  belly  plaited.  These  constitute  the  genera 
Megaptera  and  Ba/cenoptem.  The  Greenland 
whale,  Balcena  Mysticetus , is  one  of  the  best 


Halcena  Mysticetus — Greenland  Whale. 


known  species.  It  is  a native  of  the  northern 
seas  principally,  and  has  long  been  pursued  by 
man  for  its  oil  and  whalebone.  The  Greenland 
whale  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and  about 
thirty’  or  forty  feet  in  circumference.  The  head  is 
about  a third  of  the  entire  length,  and  when  the 
mouth  is  open  it  presents  a cavity  capable  of  con- 
taining a merchant  ship’s  jolly  boat ! One  whale 
occasionally  yields  more  than  twenty  tuns  of  pure 
oil,  which  is  obtained  from  the  thick  layer  of  fat 
or  blubber  lying  sometimes  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness under  the  skin.  The  fishery  of  this  whale  is 
a very  important  one  to  this  country,  and  employs 
many  ships  yearly.  It  has  fallen  off,  however, 
very  much  of  late  years.  In  1820,  142  ships 
were  fitted  out  in  Great  Britain  for  the  northern 
whale  fishery.  In  1824  the  number  was  112. 
In  1827  the  number  fell  to  88  ; and  in  that  year 
1,155  whales  were  captured,  which  yielded 
13,179  tuns  of  oil  and  732  tons  of  whalebone. 
In  1832  the  number  was  still  smaller;  81  ships 
were  sent  out,  which  brought  home  12,610  tuns 
of  oil  and  676  tons  of  whalebone,  of  the  estimated 
value,  in  all,  of  £336,700.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  ships  employed  in  this  fishery  has 
varied  considerably.  In  1850  46  ships  were 
sent  out;  in  1851,  47  ; and  in  1852  they 
amounted  to  40  ; but  in  1854  only  31  were  em- 
ployed. The  gullet  of  the  whales  of  this  family 
is  so  narrow  that  it  can  scarce  allow  the  passage 
of  a man’s  fist.  The  food  of  the  Greenland 
whale  consists  chiefly  of  small  marine  animals,  as 
Crustacea,  mollusca,  medusas,  &c.  The  female 
has  rarely  more  than  one  young  one  at  a time, 
and  she  exhibits  a great  degree  of  natural  affec- 
tion. To  the  Greenlander  and  Esquimaux  this 
species  is  all  in  all.  They  eat  the  fat  and  flesh 
with  indescribable  relish.  The  membranes  of 
the  abdomen  serve  them  as  clothing,  and  the 
thin  transparent  peritoneum  serves  as  glass  for 
the  windows  of  their  huts.  The  bones  are  made 
into  props  for  their  tents,  or  assist  in  the  forma- 
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tion  of  their  boats,  and  supply  them  with  har- 
poons and  spears  for  the  capture  of  the  seal  and 
greater  sea  birds.  The  sinews  divided  into  fila- 
ments are  used  as  threads  for  sewing  their  dress, 
and  the  threads  of  the  whalebone  form  their  best 
lines  for  fishing.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Megaptera  are  called  hump-backed  whales. 
Four  species  are  described.  Those  belonging  to 
the  genus  Balcenoptera  are  known  by  the  name  of 
fin-backed  whales  or  tinners.  B.  antiquorum , 
northern  rorqual  or  razor-back,  is  the  most  re- 
markable species,  and  perhaps  the  longest  animal 
in  creation.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  is  sometimes  thrown  ashore  or 
stranded  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  It  attains 
the  length  of  100  feet,  but  the  body  is  not  so 
thick  as  the  Greenland  whale,  neither  is  it  by 
any  means  such  a valuable  species  for  its  oil  and 
whalebone.  It  is  less  quiet  and  tranquil  in  its 
movements,  and  when  wounded  becomes  quite 
furious,  rendering  an  approach  to  it  dangerous. 
Its  flight,  when  struck  by  the  harpoon,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  and  is  so  long  sustained  that  it 
is  difficult  to  tire  it  out.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
not  much  sought  after  by  the  whale  fishers.  The 
skeleton  of  an  individual  of  this  species,  seventy- 
four  and  a-half  feet  long,  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Several  species  of  balsena  and  bal- 
genoptera  have  been  found  fossil  in  the  tertiary 
formations  of  Lombardy,  Paris,  and  England. 

Balaenoptera  ( Balcena , a whale ; vrngov,  a 
wing). — A genus  of  cetaceous  animals.  See 
Balden  idae. 

Batanidae  (fi  z\uvos>  an  acorn).  Sessile  Cir- 
ripedes , or  Sea-acorn  shells . — A family  of  Crus- 
tacea belonging  to  the  order  Cirripedia.  They 
are  characterized  by  their  being  fixed  to  sub- 
marine bodies  without  the  intervention  of  a 
peduncle.  The  body  of  the  animal  is  enclosed 
in  a cylindrical  or  bell-shaped  tube  open  at  the 
top,  formed  of  several  valves  united  together  side 
by  side  by  a dentated  suture,  and  covered  by 
what  is  called  an  operculum,  which  consists 
generally  of  four  valves  nearly  equal  sized  and 
sunk  into  a flexible  skin,  allowing  them  a con- 
siderable degree  of  motion.  The  base  by  which 
they  are  fixed  is  a shelly  plate.  The  species  are 
numerous  and  most  widely  diffused,  taking  pos- 
session of  rocks,  ships,  timber  floating  or  at  rest, 
shells  of  Crustacea  and  mollusca,  &c.,  &c.  Some 
of  them  are  of  considerable  size,  and  one  species 
of  the  genus  balanus,  B.  psitiaceus1  found  on  the 
coast  of  Chili  growing  to  the  size  of  five  or  six 
inches,  forms  a very  common  and  highly 
esteemed  food  for  the  natives,  who  call  it  pico. 
The  flesh  is  said  to  equal  in  richness  and  delicacy 
that  of  the  crab.  Another  species,  B.  tintinna- 
bulum , is  equally  prized  by  the  Chinese,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  said  to  resemble  the  lobster. 
Some  of  the  species,  as  in  Acasta , are  found 
attached  to  sponge,  while  others,  as  in  Pyrgoma , 
are  imbedded  in  corals.  - The  species  of  the 
genus  Coronula  and  Tubicinella  attach  them- 
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selves  to  the  bodies  of  whales,  and  as  they  grow 
their  shells  are  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new 
matter  to  the  base  of  the  valves,  and  they  gradu- 
ally raise  themselves  out  of  the  substance  of  the 
skin  in  which  they  are  immersed. 

Balaninus. — A genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  family  Curculionidce.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  destructive  to  the  ker- 
nels of  some  kinds  of  fruit.  B.  nucum , the  nut 
weevil,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  filbert  and  com- 
mon nut,  having  bored  a hole  for  that  purpose 
-in  the  nut  when  it  is  young  and  tender.  The 
larvae  feed  upon  the  kernel,  and  at  the  proper 
time  gnaw  a hole  in  the  nut  and  make  their 
escape  into  the  ground,  where  they  burrow  and 
remain  till  they  assume  the  pupa  state,  from 
which  in  the  following  summer  the  perfect  in- 
sect comes  forth.  B.  glandium , another  species, 
attacks  the  acorn  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
previously  mentioned  species  does  the  nut.  The 
perfect  insects  or  beetles  are  small,  and  possess  a 
long  slender  rostrum  or  snout,  which  is  furnished 
at  the  tip  with  an  apparatus  fitted  for  boring  the 
hole  in  the  nut,  into  which  it  deposits  its  eggs. 

Balanites.  — A genus  of  fossil  cirripedia, 
closely  allied  to  the  genus  Balanus.  Many 
species  are  described,  chiefly  from  the  upper  beds 
of  the  crag  formation. 

Balanophoracere.— A family  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  sub-class  Rhizanthece.  They  are 
leafless,  scaly,  parasitic  plants,  having  more  the 
appearance  of  fungi  than  flowering  plants.  They 
are  succulent  in  texture,  dingy  in  colour,  and 
often  spring  from  a brown  and  shapeless  root 
stock.  The  known  species  are,  with  one  excep- 
tion, natives  of  tropical  climates;  and  several 
have  had  a reputation  as  styptics  or  astringents. 
Cynomorium  coccineum , commonly  known  as  the 
Fungus  melitensis , grows  in  Malta,  and  was  long 
celebrated  for  arresting  haemorrhage.  As  a re- 
medy in  dysentery  it  was  also  held  in  high 
repute,  and  the  knights  of  Malta  set  such  a 
value  upon  it  that  they  guarded  it  with  extreme 
caution,  gathered  it  with  great  care,  and  distri- 
buted it  amongst  the  various  hospitals  on  the 
island.  Various  species  of  Helosis  have  had  a 
similar  reputation,  and  the  species  of  Sarcophyte 
are  remarkable  for  their  exceedingly  bad  odour. 

Balanus. — The  Acorn  Shell.  See  Balan- 

lDiE. 

Balearica.  The  Balearic  Crane. — See  Ar- 

DEIDA3. 

Batistes.  File  Fish. — See  Balistid.se 

Balistidae  (Balistes,  a battering  ram,  or 
Balistra , the  Italian  word  for  a cross-bow).  File 

Fishes A family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 

order  Plectognathi.  They  are  characterized  by 
having  a conical  compressed  body,  jaws  armed 
with  one  of  two  rows  of  small  distinct  teeth,  and 
skin  covered  on  the  surface  with  scaly  plates, 
surmounted  with  spines,  tubercles,  &c.  The 
species  are  found  chiefly  in  the  inter!  ropical  seas. 
They  live  by  preying  upon  mollusca  and  polyps, 
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and  are  observed  to  frequent  rocky  parts  of  the 
sea,  which  abound  in  their  peculiar  food.  Their 
skin  is  adapted  for  this  sort  of  habitat,  as  from 
its  being  covered  with  scales  the  fish  do  not  fear 
coming  into  contact  with  the  asperities  of  the 
rocks.  The  genus  Batistes , or  true  file  fish,  is 
covered  with  tubercular  scales,  and  the  species 
appear  to  prefer  the  coral  banks  existing  at 
moderate  depths.  They  feed  upon  the  young 
polyps  of  the  madrepores,  and  this  it  is  said 
renders  their  flesh  unwholesome  and  even  poison- 
ous. They  are  mostly  natives  of  the  Indian 
seas  and  Pacific  Ocean,  though  one  species,  B. 
capriscus,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has 
three  rays  to  the  dorsal  fin,  and  these  are  so 
arranged  that  if  we  press  upon  the  posterior  ray 
the  others  fall  down  immediately,  as  a cross-bow 
is  let  off  by  pulling  the  trigger.  The  fish  can 
elevate  them  again  at  pleasure.  Their  colours 
are  brilliant.  The  Monacanthus  or  unicorn  file 
fish,  has  the  skin  covered  with  small  spiny  scales. 
The  species  appear  to  live  at  greater  depths, 
and  prefer  parts  of  the  sea  less  rocky,  as  their 
covering  is  not  so  hard  as  that  of  the  Batistes. 
They  are  natives  of  the  coasts  of  America,  and 
live  chiefly  on  crustaceous  or  testaceous  marine 
animals.  M.  monoceros  has  the  power  of  dis- 
tending its  abdomen  at  pleasure.  It  grows  to 
the  length  of  more  than  two  feet.  The  Triacan- 
tlius  or  three-spined  file  fish,  has  a nacreous- 
looking  skin  covered  with  small  scales  running 
along  a continued  lateral  line.  The  species  are 
natives  of  the  Indian  and  neighbouring  seas. 

Balsa  macese.  The  Liquid-ambar  family. — 
A sub-order  of  the  large  nat.  order  of  plants 
called  Amenfacea i,  or  the  catkin-bearing  family. 
It  is  the  same  as  has  been  called  Attingiaeece  by 
Bindley.  There  is  only  one  genus,  Liquidambar, 
which  contains  several  species  of  lofty  trees 
abounding  in  balsamic  juice,  and  natives  of 
tropical  and  warm  regions.  The  balsamic  resin- 
ous substance  called  liquid  storax,  which  con- 
tains benzoic  add,  and  is  so  highly  prized  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  is  the  produce  of 
different  species.  Liquidambar  styraciflua , ori- 
entate, and  AUingia , are  the  chief  sources  from 
which  it  is  procured. 

Balsamina — See  BALSAMiNACEiE. 

Balsaminacese.  The  Balsam  family. — A 
family  of  plants  belonging  to  the  class  dicoty- 
ledones.  They  are  succulent,  herbaceous  plants, 
inhabiting  chiefly  the  East  Indies.  The  genera 
are  few,  and  the  species  not  very  numerous.  The 
Impatiens  is  remarkable  for  the  force  with  which 
the  seed  vessel  opens  when  ripe,  the  valves  con- 
tracting, scattering  the  seed,  and  then  curling 
inwards  in  a peculiar  manner.  The  species  of 
Balsamina  are  showy,  handsome  flowering  plants, 
and  are  common  ornaments  of  the  greenhouse 
and  garden.  They  are  natives  of  the  hot,  damp, 
shady  woods  of  Svlhet.  B.  hortensis  is  one  of 
those  flowers  which,  with  a great  disposition  to 
become  double,  have  the  power  of  continuing 
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to  produce  double  flowers  when  renewed  from 
seeds. 

Balsamodendron  (Ga.Xira.ju.os,  balsam  ; $=v- 
$£<5v,  a tree). — A genus  of  balsamiferous  plants. 
See  AmyridacE/E. 

Bambusa.  The  Bamboo. — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Graminece  or  grasses.  A number  of  species  are 
known,  all  gigantic,  tree-like,  branching  grasses, 
natives  of  India,  the  Isles  of  Sunda,  and  tropical 
America.  The  stems  are  hollow,  jointed,  hard 
externally,  and  coated  with  flint.  The  bamboo 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  plants 
which  the  Author  of  nature  has  bestowed  on  the 
natives  of  the  countries  where  it  grows.  Where- 
ever  strength  and  elasticity  are  required  in  com- 
bination with  lightness,  there  the  bamboo  is 
available.  Houses  are  made  and  roofed  with 
them,  and  all  sorts  of  carpentry  work  are  pre- 
pared from  their  stems.  Cut  into  lengths,  and 
the  partitions  at  the  joints  knocked  out,  they 
form  durable  water  pipes,  or  if  the  partition  is 
left,  excellent  buckets  are  made  for  holding 
water.  Masts  of  vessels,  lance  shafts,  bows  and 
arrows,  with  the  quiver  for  receiving  them,  walk- 
ing sticks,  and  smoking  pipes,  are  readily  pre- 
pared, and  by  notching  their  sides  the  Malays 
make  wonderfully  light  scaling  ladders,  easily 
convejmd  where  heavier  machines  could  not  be 
transported.  A grove  of  these  gigantic  grasses, 
when  covered  with  spines,  as  several  of  the 
species  are,  such  as  B.  sqnnosa , form  stockades 
impenetrable  without  the  aid  of  artillery.  The 
young  shoots,  as  they  spring  from  the  earth, 
make  a tender  and  good  esculent  vegetable,  and 
they  are  also  used  as  a pickle.  Most  of  the 
paper  manufactured  in  China  is  made  from  the 
leaves  bruised  and  crushed  in  water,  and  of  the 
fibres  baskets  are  made,  and  a durable  material 
prepared  for  weaving  into  mats,  window  blinds, 
and  even  the  sails  of  boats.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  enumerate  the  various  purposes  to  which 
the  bamboo  is  applied.  Bambusa  arundinacea 
is  perhaps  the  most  common  species.  It  some- 
times covers  immense  spaces  forming  a dense 
jungle,  and  rising  occasionally  to  the  height  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet.  It  is  at  once  majestic  and 
elegant,  and  impresses  upon  the  traveller  the 
peculiar  aspect  of  a tropical  region.  In  the 
joints  of  the  stems  an  opaque  white  substance, 
becoming  opaline  when  wetted  and  composed  of 
silica,  is  found,  called  Tabasheer.  The  seeds  are 
sometimes  used  instead  of  rice,  and  a tolerably 
good  bread  is  made  of  them.  It  grows  very 
rapidly,  but  does  not  bear  fruit  or  grain  till  it  is 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Banksia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Proteacece , and 
named  after  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  They  are  trees 
and  shrubs,  all  natives  of  Australia,  and  hand- 
some showy  plants.  Several  species  have  been 
described,  none  of  them  of  much  use  as  timber, 
although  they  make  good  firewood.  They  are 
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called  honeysuckle  trees  by  the  colonists,  and  are 
considered  in  New  South  Wales  as  evidences  of 
bad  land.  They  rise  to  an  elevation  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height.  An  Abyssinian 
tree  has  been  described  by  Bruce  and  also  named 
after  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  cusso,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  natives,  Banksia  Ahyssinica  of 
Bruce,  is  a different  plant  from  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  genus.  See  Brayera.  It  reaches 
about  twenty  feet  high,  a beautiful  and  useful 
tree,  with  the  flowers  growing  in  clusters  like 
bunches  of  grapes.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  on  the 
upper  part  is  encircled  with  rings  composed  of 
small  filaments  of  the  consistence  of  horse  hair, 
and  fourteen  to  sixteen  in  number.  It  is 
alwaj's  planted  near  the  churches  for  the  use  of 
the  natives  of  the  town  or  village.  These  people 
seem  to  be  much  infested  with  Ascarides  or  in- 
testinal worms,  and  a handful  of  flowers  of  the 
cusso  mixed  in  two  quarts  of  their  country  beer 
and  steeped  all  night,  is  an  effectual  cure  for  the 
complaint. 

Bai-bus. — See  Cyprinid^:. 

Barita. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Passeres , tribe  Conirostres , and  family 
Corvidae.  Several  species  belonging  to  this 
genus  have  been  described,  but  differing  so 
much  one  from  another  in  important  characters 
that  several  genera  have  been  formed  of  them. 
One  of  the  most  particular  species  is  the  piping 
crow,  Barita  tibicen , which  has  been  lately 
designated  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  Gymnorrliina 
tibicen.  This  bird  is  of  a very  dark  plumage, 
most  of  the  body  being  black  except  the  hinder 
part  of  the  neck,  the  top  of  the  back,  and  the 
base  of  the  wing  coverts,  which  are  white  tinged 
with  grayish-blue.  It  is  very  common  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  is  not  unfrequently  brought 
alive  to  this  country.  It  is  extremely  docile  in 
captivity,  and  can  be  taught  to  whistle  airs  with 
great  correctness  and  sweetness.  1 1 is  also  a skil- 
ful mimic,  imitating  the  clucking  of  a hen,  the 
crowing  of  a cock,  &c.,  with  the  utmost  perfection. 

Earosma. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Dios- 
MEjE. 

Bartraniia. — A genus  of  operculated  acro- 
carpous mosses.  They  are  caespitose  in  habit, 
growing  in  tufts,  and  vary  much  in  size.  Several 
well-known  British  species  belong  to  the  genus. 

Harwood. — A red  dyewood  brought  from 
Africa,  particularly  from  Angola  and  the  river 
Gaboon.  The  dark  red  colour  which  is  com- 
monly seen  upon  British  bandana  handkerchiefs 
is  for  the  most  part  produced  by  the  colouring 
matter  of  barwood  saddened  by  sulphate  of  iron. 

ISarjtes  heavy).  Heavy  Earth. — An 

earthy  mineral  composed  of  one  atom  of  oxygen 
and  one  of  barium.  This  oxide  of  barium  is 
found  in  the  earth  in  combination  with  acids, 
principally  the  sulphuric  and  carbonic.  The 
native  sulphate  of  barytes  is  known  by  the  name 
of  heavy  spar  and  is  much  used  in  the  arts.  It 
is  mixed  with  white  lead  and  used  for  some  kinds 
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of  painting,  as  it  seems  to  prevent  the  paint  being 
tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A variety 
called  Bologna  spar  is  highly  phosphorescent 
after  being  calcined.  Native  carbonate  of 
barytes  or  witherite  is  found  chiefly  at  Alston 
Moor  in  Cumberlahd,  but  occurs  also  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Stvria.  It  is  a poisonous  mineral,  and 
is  used  for  killing  rats.  It  is  also  employed  in 
pyrotechnv,  and  as  a water  colour.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  these  mineral  substances. 

Basalt A black  hard  rock,  very  tenacious, 

and  consequently  very  difficult  to  break.  It  is 
composed  of  augite,  felspar,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
According  to  modern  geologists  basalt  owes  its 
origin  to  the  action  of  fire.  Its  formation  has 
given  rise  to  keen  and  bitter  discussions  between 
the  Neptunians  and  Yulcanians,  the  former 
asserting  it  to  be  a deposit  from  water,  the  latter 
maintaining  it  to  be  the  produce  of  volcanoes.  It 
is  a rock  of  very  extensive  occurrence  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  is  frequently  observed 
in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes  both  extinct-  and 
active.  It  is  found,  however,  in  immense  beds, 
where  no  traces  of  any  craters  are  visible,  such  as 
in  the  Deccan  in  India,  where  a space  of  many 
thousand  square  miles  is  wholly  composed  of  it. 
Basalt  frequently  exists  in  columns,  and  the 
popular  idea  of  this  rock  is,  that  it  occurs  so 
always.  The  best  and  most  striking  instances 
of  this  columnar  arrangement  may  be  seen  in 
the  Island  of  Staffa  in  Scotland,  and  at  the 
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Giant’s  Causeway  in  Ireland.  Sometimes  bas- 
altic rocks  show  a globular  structure,  and  at 
others  an  amvgdaloidal  form,  containing  agates, 
onyxes,  and  other  minerals  imbedded  in  them. 

Bn  sella. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Cbenopodiacece.  rIlie 
species  are  natives  of  India,  and  from  the  berries 
of  B.  rubra  or  Malabar  nightshade,  a beautiful 
colour  is  drawn,  which  is  said  to  be  used  for 
staining  calicoes  in  India. 

BasitSiosp®rc!*. — The  name  applied  to  the 
spores  or  seeds  which  grow  in  groups  of  fours  on 
the  liymenium  or  under  surface  of  many  fungi, 
the  term  basidium  being  applied  to  the  four- 
branched  cell  upon  which  they  are  attached. 
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ISasillscus  a little  king). — A 

genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  family  Igaan- 
idce.  The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus  are 
remarkable  for  having  a membranous  bag  of  a 
triangular  shape  rising  vertically  above  the  occi- 
put, which  they  can  till  with  air  at  pleasure; 
and  an  elevated  dentated  crest  running  along 
the  back,  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed  at 
will.  The  hind  legs  are  long,  the  fingers  slender, 
and  the  tail  compressed  and  of  great  length. 
The  basilisks  are  natives  of  hot  climates,  living 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  fresh  water  ponds,  and 
are  partially  aquatic  in  their  habits.  The 
structure  of  their  body,  mentioned  above,  adapts 
them  for  swimming  and  supporting  themselves 
in  the  water  despite  the  absence  of  web  feet ; 
while  the  long  toes  enable  them  both  to  climb 
trees,  and  crawl  along  their  branches.  B.  mi- 
trcitus , or  hooded  basilisk — the  body  seven  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  the  tail  nineteen  or  twenty 
— inhabits  Guiana,  and  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America,  and  lives  on  seeds  and  insects.  B. 
A mboinensis,  or  crested  basilisk,  upwards  of 
three  feet  in  length,  is  a native  of  Amboyna  and 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  loves  to 
bask  on  the  branches  of  trees  overhanging  the 
water,  and  at  the  least  sign  of  danger  it  drops 
into  the  stream  and  conceals  itself  beneath  some 
rock  or  stone.  It  is  easily  taken  there,  being  a 
stupid  animal,  and  it  is  sought  after  for  the  sake 
of  its  flesh,  which  is  white  and  delicate  as  that 
of  a chicken.  The  female  is  said  to  deposit  her 
eggs  in  the  sand,  and  leave  them  there  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  to  the 
resemblance  of  these  animals  to  the  figures  of  the 
basilisk  of  the  ancients  that  Linnaeus  gave  the 
name  to  this  genus — one  which  is  as  distinguished 
for  its  harmless  as  the  other  was  for  its  venom- 
ous qualities. 

ISasilosam’iis. — See  Zeuglodox. 

ISassia. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Sapotacece.  The  genus  consists  of  lac- 
tescent trees  indigenous  to  tropical  India  and 
Africa.  From  the  seeds  of  B.  longijblia  or 
Indian  oil  tree,  a thick  oil  is  expressed  which  the 
Hindoos  use  for  lighting  their  lamps,  for  soap, 
and  for  cooking.  The  flowers  which  fall  spon- 
taneously from  the  trees  are  carefully  collected 
and  eaten  when  roasted.  The  milky  juice  from 
the  bark  is  considered  a good  remedy  in  diseases 
of  the  skin.  The  wood  is  as  hard  and  incorrup- 
tible as  the  famous  Teak.  The  seeds  of  B. 
lutyracea , or  Indian  butter  tree,  contain  a sub- 
stance which  in  the  fresh  state  resembles  butter, 
but  which  hardens  by  degrees  and  becomes  like 
suet.  This  is  considered  by  the  Hindoos  as  a 
specific  against  rheumatism  and  contractions  of 
the  limbs.  It  is  also  much  esteemed  by  the 
natives  of  rank  as  an  unction  for  anointing  the 
body.  The  timber  is  very  light  and  of  little  or 
no  value.  B.  Parkii  is  a native  of  Africa,  and 
called  after  the  traveller  Park.  This  is  the  shea 
tree  or  African  butter  plant,  which  was  described 
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by  Park  as  of  so  much  value  to  the  natives  of 
Bambarra,  and  which  might  be  valuable  if  trans- 
ported to  the  West  Indies  or  Bengal.  The 
butter  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  this  plant  is 
said  by  Park  to  be  whiter,  firmer,  and  of  a 
richer  flavour  than  the  best  butter  from  the  cow ! 
The  growth  and  preparation  of  this  commodity 
constitutes  a main  article  of  the  inland  commerce 
of  the  natives. 

ISaJatas. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Convolmlaceaz.  The  generic  name 
is  the  Malayan  word  for  the  sweet  potato,  which 
is  the  type  of  the  genus.  Batatas  edulis  ( Con- 
volvulus Batatas  of  older  botanists),  the  sweet 
potato,  is  a well-known  plant  which,  originally  a 
native  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  is  now  culti- 
vated in  most  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
The  roots  are  of  considerable  size,  and  when 
boiled  or  roasted  yield  a sweet  wholesome  mealy 
food.  It  is  much  used  in  the  East,  and  before 
the  potato  was  generally  cultivated,  was  much 
esteemed  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  still 
partially  cultivated  in  Spain  and  the  south  of 
France,  whence  its  roots  are  sent  to  the  markets 
of  Madrid  and  Paris,  where  they  are  considered 
a delicacy. 

llaaliycrgns  (jWw^yuv,  to  work  deeply  in 
the  earth.)  The  Cape  Mole-rat. — A genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  order  Rodenlia  or  Glires , and 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  B.  maritimus 
— the  ‘‘zand  moll”  or  sand  mole  of  the  Lutch, 
is  about  the  size  of  a rabbit,  with  short  legs  and  a 
large  head,  and  lives  near  the  sea  shore,  burrow- 
ing under  ground  and  throwing  up  hillocks, 
which  renders  travelling  on  horseback  dangerous 
— the  horses  sinking  through  the  ground  up  to 
the  shoulders.  B.  Capensis,  or  Cape  mole-rat,  is 
smaller  and  is  very  common  in  gardens  at  the 
Cape,  where  it  is  called  “ bless  moll  ” by  the 
inhabitants. 

IBati-acBiia  a frog).  The  Frog 

family. — An  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Amphibia.  Cuvier  arranges  them  under 
the  class  ReptUia.  They  differ  from  reptiles, 
however,  in  being  destitute  of  scales,  their  toes 
being  without  true  claws,  and  in  having  two 
occipital  condyles.  They  have  no  ribs,  or  only 
the  rudiments  of  them,  but  have  feet.  The  male 
lias  no  external  organs  distinctive  of  sex.  The 
females  are  oviparous, — a few  being  ovovivipar- 
ous.  The  eggs  are  laid  generally  in  the  water, 
and  are  fecundated  after  they  are  deposited. 
They  undergo  a distinct  transformation;  the 
young  animals,  which  are  called  “ tadpoles,” 
being  of  a fish-like  form,  having  no  legs,  and 
breathing  by  external  gills  like  fishes.  These 
gills  fall  off  when  the  limbs  become  developed; 
and  the  animal  arrives  at  mature  form.  They 
then  breathe  by  means  of  cellular  lungs.  The 
order  Batrac/na  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders. 
The  first,  the  Salientia  or  Anoura,  leaping  or 
tail-less  batrachians,  have  the  body  short,  de- 
pressed, and  without  any  tail.  Their  limbs  are 
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very  unequal  in  length  and  strength,  the  hinder 
pair  being  much  the  longest.  Their  head  is 
large  and  flat,  and  the  mouth  very  large,  and 
without  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  These  tail-less 
batrachians  consist  of  the  frogs,  toads,  &c. 
The  second  sub-order,  the  Gradientia  or  Urodeles , 
the  walking  or  tailed  batrachians,  contains  those 
species  which  have  the  body  elongate,  tapering 
and  long-tailed.  Their  limbs  are  weak,  small, 
and  equal  in  length.  The  head  is  flattened,  and 
they  have  teeth  in  both  jaws.  These  tailed 
batrachians  consist  of  the  salamanders  and 
tritons,  &c.  Of  the  frogs  Ranidce , the  com- 
mon frog — Rana  temporaria  is^ho  only  species 
indigenous  to  the  British  Isles.  The  muscles  of 
tb  ; legs  are  very  powerful,  and  by  their  means 
the  frog  is  able  to  leap  twenty  times  its  own 
height,  and  traverse  at  a single  bound  a space 
more  than  fifty  times  the  length  of  its  own  bod}7. 
The  disposition  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and 
leg,  in  these  creatures,  presents  indeed  a great 
analogy  with  the  muscular  arrangement  of  these 
parts  in  a man.  If  we  watch  the  horizontal 
motions  of  a frog  in  the  water  as  it  swims,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  similarity 
of  the  movements  of  its  lower  extremities  to  those 
of  a man  in  the  same  situation.  They  are  carni- 
vorous in  the  adult  state,  subsisting  on  insects, 
annelides,  and  small  molluscs ; but  the  tadpoles 
are  vegetable  feeders.  The  tongue  in  the  adult  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  securing  its  prey.  It  is 
differently  formed  in  these  animals  from  what  it  is 
in  all  the  other  vertebrata.  It  has  its  attachment 
or  root  placed  rather  in  the  fore  than  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  mouth,  and  when  at  rest  has 
the  free  extremity  turned  backwards  as  if  the 
animal  were  swallowing  it.  It  can  throw  it  out 
with  considerable  force,  and  it  does  so  with  such 
amazing  celerity,  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow 
its  motion.  The  skin  of  frogs  is  naked,  and  has 
the  power  of  acting  upon  the  air  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  fulfil,  in  a great  degree,  the  functions 
of  the  lungs,  and  thus  enables  the  animal  to 
remain  a long  time  under  water  or  buried  in  the 
Awu^mud  below  it.  The  edible  frog,  Rang  esculenta, 
~ is  a native  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c.,  and 
jA*-**^is  highly  prized  as  a delicate  article  of  food  in 
France.  It  is  rather  longer  than  the  common 
frog,  and  is  very  voracious,  occasionally  seizing 
on  young  birds,  mice,  &c.,  and  swallowing  them 
whole.  The  male  of  this  species  during  the 
breeding  season,  projects  from  the  commissure  of 
the  mouth  two  globular  bladders,  into  which  the 
air  is  introduced,  and  the  throat  becomes  swelled. 
It  then  croaks  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  a great 
distance.  The  bull  frog,  Rana  pipiens , is  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus,  and  is  a native  of 
North  America.  Its  voice  resembles  the  distant 
lowing  of  a bull  — hence  its  English  name. 
They  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  springs,  and 
from  being  thought  to  keep  the  water  clear,  they 
are  rather  protected,  though  they  often  swallow 
young  goslings  and  ducklings  entire.  The  tree 


frog,  Hyla  arborea , is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  European  species.  It  is  distinguished  by 
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having  the  ends  of  the  toes  dilated  into  small 
pads,  which  enable  it  to  attach  itself  to,  and 
walk  with  its  body  suspended  from,  the  under 
side  of  smooth  bodies,  such  as  the  under-surfaces 
of  leaves.  It  has  the  faculty  of  changing  the 
colour  of  its  skin,  which,  no  doubt,  enables  it  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  its  enemies.  It  is  the  only 
species  of  the  genus  Hyla  found  in  Europe — 
several  others  being  natives  of  tropical  America, 
of  Asia,  and  Polynesia,  and  a few  of  Africa.  It 
lives  on  trees  in  summer,  and  feeds  upon  insects ; 
but,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  betakes  itself  to 
the  water,  where  it  submerges  itself  in  the  soft 
mud  and  remains  in  a state  of  torpidity  till  the 
spring.  A considerable  number  of  species  be- 
longing to  the  Ranidce  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  world;  upwards  of  120  species  having 
been  described.  Among  the  toads,  Bv/onidce, 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  frogs  by  both 
jaws  being  destitute  of  teeth,  and  having  a warty 
skin — the  common  toad,  Bufo  vulgaris , is  the 
most  familiar.  It  has  a thick  squat  body,  much 
swollen,  and  covered  with  warts  or  tubercles. 
It  is  very  common  in  gardens,  woods,  and  fields, 
and  frequently  makes  its  way  into  cellars  and 
such  like  obscure  places.  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a nocturnal  animal ; coming  out  at  night 
to  search  for  its  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
insects.  Like  the  frog,  it  deposits  its  spawn  in 
the  water ; and  the  tadpoles  undergo  the  same 
series  of  transformations  as  theyydo.  The  toad 
absorbs  a great  deal  of  moisture  through  the 
skin,  and  can  thus  support  a long  abstinence  from 
food  and  air.  The  stories  are  numerous  of  their 
having  been  found  in  blocks  of  stone  and  trunks 
of  trees,  alive ; in  which  places  they  must  have 
remained  for  hundreds  of  years:  but  these  stories 
must  all  be  taken  cum  grano  salis  / Toads  cast 
their  skin  at  intervals.  The  structure  of  the 
tongue  is  the  same  as  in  frogs ; and  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  they 
launch  it  forth  and  draw  it  back  again,  when 
they  seize  their  prey.  They  are  popularly 
thought  to  be  venomous;  and  though  the  general 
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belief  in  this  respect  is  very  much  exaggerated, 
yet,  according  to  recent  researches,  they  do 
possess  an  acrid  humour  in  follicles  distributed 
over  the  skin  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
generally  over  the  body.  This,  when  placed  on 
the  tongue,  is  acrid  to  the  taste  like  the  extract 
of  aconite ; and  appears  to  have  a peculiar  effect 
upon  a dog,  when  it  attempts  to  lay  hold  of  a 
toad  with  its  mouth.  Only  two  species  of  toad 
are  natives  of  England  ; but  between  forty  and 
fifty  have  been  described  from  other  parts  of  the 
world — the  greater  proportion  being  from  Ame- 
rica. The  Surinam  toad,  Pipa  Siudnamensis, 
resembles  the  common  toad  somewhat,  but  has 
no  tongue.  The  head  is  large  and  triangular, 
the  body  is  horizontally  flattened,  and  the  skin 
of  the  back  granulated.  The  manner  in  which 
the  young  are  hatched,  in  this  animal,  is  very 
curious.  The  female  deposits  her  spawn  in  the 
water ; immediately  after  which,  the  male  col- 
lects the  ova  together,  and  places  them  on  the 
flattened  back  of  the  female.  She  then  returns 
to  the  wTater  with  her  load,  when  the  skin  of  the 
back  swells,  so  as  to  form  a number  of  cells,  into 
which  the  ova  are  pressed,  after  impregnation. 
These  cells  close  over  them,  and  retain  them 
in  that  situation  till  they  are  hatched;  and 
during  the  whole  period,  they  are  undergoing 
their  transformations.  The  Surinam  toad  is  found 
inhabiting  the  obscure  corners  of  houses  in 
Cayenne  and  Surinam,  and  has  a repulsive  and 
hideous  appearance.  Amongst  the  salamanders, 
Salamandridce,  some  are  terrestrial,  and  others 
aquatic.  The  terrestrial  salamander,  Salamandra 
maculosa , inhabits  central  Europe  and  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  living  in 
cool  and  moist  places,  and  feeding  upon  insects, 
worms,  and  molluscous  animals.  The  young  at 
first  inhabit  the  water,  where  they  undergo  a 
series  of  transformations ; and  it  is  not  until  they 
arrive  at  the  mature  state  that  they  become  fit 
for  living  on  land.  The  colour  of  the  salamander 
is  black  with  yellow  spots;  the  tail  is  cylindrical; 
and  the  body  is  extensively  covered  with  warty 
glands,  which  secrete  a milky  fluid  of  a glutinous 
nature.  This  fluid  appears  to  be  poisonous  to 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  has  no  doubt 
given  origin  to  the  numerous  fables  of  their  ex- 
tremely venomous  properties,  and  the  power  they 
possessed  of  resisting  fire,  and  even  of  extinguish- 
ing flames.  Its  bite  was  considered  fatal,  and  it 
was  believed  to  poison  everything  it  touched,  and 
that  whenever  it  saw  the  fire  it  was  said  to  charge 
it  as  an  enemy  which  it  knew  how  to  conquer. 
The  aquatic  salamander,  great  water  newt  or  eft, 
Triton  cristatus , is  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  is  found  in  Western  and  Northern 
Asia.  The  ponds  and  ditches  of  this  country 
abound  with  it,  and  most  voracious  and  destruc- 
tive it  proves  to  the  tadpole  of  the  common  frog, 
insects,  and  mollusca.  The  female  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a turned  up  leaf  of  some 
aquatic  plant,  where  they  remain  for  a short 
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time,  and  then  commence  their  tadpole  state.  A 
series  of  metamorphoses  takes  place  before  the 
animal  arrives  at  its  perfect  state.  The  power 
of  reproducing  lost  portions  of  their  body,  is  re- 
markable in  this  animal.  Arms,  legs,  and  tail, 
have  been  amputated,  and  new  ones  gradually 
formed.  Even  an  eye  has  been  extirpated,  and 
a new  one  reproduced  in  the  space  of  a year. 
They  have  the  faculty  also  of  recovering  after 
being  frozen  up  for  a time  in  ice.  Many  other 
species,  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  have  been 
described,  chiefly  natives  of  North  America. 
Among  the  batrachians  of  Cuvier  were  formerly 
arranged  a number  of  animals  which  are  very 
similar  to  the  Salamandridce , but  which  are  well 
characterized  by  their  not  undergoing  any  change 
of  form  during  any  period  of  their  lives.  Such 
are  the  Amphiuma  and  Protonopsis  placed  now  in 
a distinct  order  by  themselves.  See  Pseudo- 
sauria.  Also  the  CLecilia,  and  the  truly  am- 
phibious animals  called  sirens,  &c.,  forming  an 
order  under  the  name  of  Perenxibranchi/E, 
which  see.  Fossil  frogs  have  been  found  in  the 
coal  formations  of  the  Rhine,  and  toads  in  the 
Oeningen  beds.  Fossil  salamanders  have  also  been 
found  in  the  latter  formation,  and  when  first  dis- 
covered were  considered  as  the  remains  of  man 
himself.  The  species  was  ushered  into  the  world 
of  science  under  the  title  of  “ Homo  diluvii  testis ,” 
and  afterwards  described  by  the  name  of  Andreas 
Scheuchzeri.  It  awakened  great  curiosity  at  the 
time,  and  excited  the  attention  of  naturalists,  till 
Cuvier  pointed  out  clearly  its  relations  to  the 
salamander.  A gigantic  batrachian  has  been 
discovered  in  the  German  Keuper,  and  in  the 
sandstone  of  Warwick  and  Leamington.  See 
Labyresthodox. 

ISafradiospei'muai  a frog ; 

sTtg/uu,  a seed). — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Confervoid  Algce,  consisting  of  delicate,  flex- 
ible, branched  gelatinous  plants  of  a green,  yellow, 
red,  or  purple  colour,  resembling  somewhat  the 
ova  of  the  frog.  They  occur  in  clear,  slowly 
running  fresh  water  streams,  and  the  surface  is 
covered  with  minute  hairs,  which  give  them  a 
beautiful  appearance  when  placed  under  the  mi- 
croscope. 

XBaSracMis  a frog).  Frog  Fish. — 

A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes  belonging 
to  the  family  Gohiidce.  The  head  is  of  great 
size  and  flattened  horizontally,  which  gives  the 
fish  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  a frog.  The 
species  of  which  the  genus  is  composed  inhabit 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  lie  in  ambush  in 
the  sand  for  the  purpose  of  catching  those  fish 
on  which  they  prey.  The  grunting  frog  fish, 
B.  grunniens , inhabiting  the  Indian  and  American 
seas,  is  peculiar  for  the  noise  it  makes  when  taken. 
This  is  like  the  grunting  of  a pig,  and  arises  from 
the  animal  expelling  air  from  the  internal  cavities 
through  the  mouth  and  gill  flaps. 

Igauhinia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce,  sub-order 
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Ccesalpiniece.  The  plants  of  this  genus  are  gen- 
erally remarkable  for  having  the  leaves  divided 
into  two  twin  lobes.  This  peculiarity  induced 
Linnaeus  to  give  the  name  Bauhirda  to  the  genus, 
in  commemoration  of  the  two  brother  botanists, 
John  and  Caspar  Bauhin.  Most  of  the  species 
are  twining  plants,  found  in  the  woods  of  hot 
countries,  stretching  across  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
forming  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier  to  the 
traveller.  The  flowers  of  many  are  very  beautiful. 
B.  porrecta  is  a small  tree,  a native  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  known  in  Jamaica  by  the  name  of 
the  mountain  ebony,  from  its  wood  being  sheathed 
with  black.  The  bark  of  one  or  two  species  is 
made  into  ropes,  and  a gum  is  procured  from 
others.  The  flowers  and  buds  of  B.  tomentosa 
are  dried  and  used  in  India  as  an  astringent  in 
cases  of  dysentery ; and  the  bark  of  B.  variegata 
contains  a sufficient  quantity  of  tannin  to  make 
it  useful  in  tanning. 

IS  della  ((Zlioikku,  to  suck). — A genus  of  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  order  Acaridce.  See 
Acaridce. 

13  d ell i a (/3^aAA.&>,  to  suck). — A genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  Annelida , and  family 
Hirudinidce,  or  leeches.  They  are  found  in  the 
fresh  waters  of  Egypt,  and  a species  was  known 
to  Herodotus,  who  asserted  that  it  was  found 
parasitic  upon  the  crocodile. 

Bdellium. — A kind  of  resin,  the  produce  of 
a shrub  found  in  Africa,  and  called  Heudelotia 
Africana.  Dioscorides  knew  this  gum,  and  men- 
tions three  varieties  of  it.  The  smell  is  faint, 
and  the  taste  bitter.  See  Amyridace^e.  The 
bdellium  of  Scripture  (Genesis,  chapter  ii.,)  is  a 
mineral,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
substance  above  mentioned. 

JBegoniaceae. — A family  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  the  species  of  which  are  numerous,  and 
found  exclusively  in  the  dampest  parts  of  the 
tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  America.  They  are 
semi -succulent  herbaceous  plants  and  under- 
shrubs, of  an  elegant  appearance,  with  beautiful 
pink  flowers  and  heart-shaped  leaves,  often  richly 
coloured  with  crimson.  The  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  young  plants  are  acid,  and  have  been  used 
for  tarts.  The  roots  are  astringent  and  slightly 
bitter,  and  those  of  Begonia  obliqua  are  said  to 
be  purgative.  It  is  sometimes  called  wild  rhu- 
barb. Some  species,  as  B.  Maiabarica  and  tube- 
rosa , are  used  as  pot-herbs  in  the  countries  where 
they  grow. 

Belemniftes  (fi'X'pvov,  an  arrow  or  dart), — 
A genus  of  fossil  mollusca.  See  Belemnitid/E. 

Belemnitidse. — A family  of  fossil  mollusca 
belonging  to  the  class  Cephalopoda , or  cuttle 
fishes.  They  are  commonly  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  of  thunder-bolts.  The 
shell  of  these  animals  consists  of  an  internal 
horny  pen,  as  in  other  dibranchiate  cephalopods, 
of  a spatuliform  shape,  broad  in  front,  narrow 
posteriorly,  and  provided  laterally  with  two  small 
wing-shaped  expansions,  which  unite  posteriorly, 
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and  form  a large  conical  cavity,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  are  transverse  partitions,  separating  the 
whole  into  numerous  small  chambers  pierced  la- 
terally with  a siphon,  and  containing  air.  This 
posterior  portion  receives  externally  a calcareous 
deposit  of  a regular  conical  shape,  more  or  less 
thick,  and  sometimes  of  considerable  length.  It 
is  this  terminal  portion  that  is  generally  called 
the  Belemnite.  The  spatuliform  part  with  the 


Belemnitea  sulcatus. 

wings  is  called  the  guard,  and  the  chambered 
conical  cavity  is  called  the  phragmo-cone  (jt^u-y- 
poi,  a septum  or  division.)  The  object  of  this 
structure  is  evidently  to  support  the  body  of 
the  animal  when  it  was  alive,  and  give  solidity 
to  it,  while  at  the  same  time  being  divided  into 
chambers  filled  with  air,  it  was  light,  and  thus 
well  adapted  for  supporting  it  in  the  water.  It 
was  lodged  in  the  middle  of  the  fleshy  body  of 
the  animal,  which  in  structure  must  have  resem- 
bled the  recent  genus  Onychoteuthis , and,  to  judge 
of  some  specimens  of  the  shell,  must  have  been  four 
or  more  feet  in  length.  Nearly  a hundred  species 
of  the  genus  Belevmites  have  been  found  in  a 
fossil  state,  ranging  from  the  lias  to  the  gault, 
and  distributed  over  all  Egypt.  The  phragmo- 
cone  of  the  belemnite  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and 
usually  owes  its  preservation  to  the  infiltration  of 
calcareous  spar.  The  guard  is  very  variable  in 
proportions,  being  sometimes  only  half-an-inch 
longer  than  the  phragmocone,  at  others  one  or 
two  feet  in  length.  The  animals  appear  to  have 
been  gregarious,  from  the  exceeding  abundance 
of  their  remains  in  many  localities,  and  to  have 
lived  at  a moderate  depth  of  water.  A specimen 
of  a shell  belonging  to  the  allied  genus  Belemno- 
teuthis  has  been  preserved  with  the  muscular 
mantle  of  the  animal,  the  fins,  ink  bag,  funnel, 
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e}res,  and  tentacles  with  their  horny  hooks.  It  j 
was  found  in  the  Oxford  clay  at  Chippenham. 

Beleninoteuthis  (jS i/U^vav,  an  arrow ; 
nvdis,  cuttle  fish). — See  Bele.w.nitid/E. 

JSellerophon. — A genus  of  fossil  shells  be- 
longing to  the  nucleobranchiate  order  of  the  class 
Gasteropoda.  The  recent  molluscs  of  this  order 
are  all  pelagic,  and  swim  at  the  surface,  instead 
of  creeping  on  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The  Bellero- 
phons  appear  to  have  been  gigantic  species  of  the 
family  Atlantidaz.  Their  shells  are  rolled  cir- 
cularly upon  themselves  in  the  manner  of  the 
nautilus,  a circumstance  which  caused  them  at 
first  to  be  taken  for  fossil  cephalopods.  The 
whirls  of  the  shell  are  few,  strong,  and  often 
sculptured.  About  seventy  species  have  been 
described,  which  are  only  found  in  the  transition 
rocks,  as  the  lower  silurian  and  carboniferous. 
They  are  found  in  North  America,  Europe,  and 
Australia. 

Beilis  ( lelhis , handsome). — A genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Composites. 
Several  species  are  described,  but  the  best  known 
is  Beilis  perennis , the  daisy.  This  “ modest 
crimson -tipped  flower”  appears  to  be  a general 
favourite  throughout  Europe.  It  flowers  almost 
all  the  whole  year,  shutting  up  close  at  night 
and  in  wet  weather.  In  some  countries  the. 
leaves  are  used  as  a pot-herb.  Several  varieties 
of  the  daisy  are  cultivated  in  the  garden,  and 
form  pretty  plants  for  edges  and  borders. 

Belone. — A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the. 
abdominal  Malacopterygii , and  family  Esocidcey 
or  pikes.  One  species,  B.  vulgaris , is  common 
on  the  English  coasts,  and  rejoices  in  a variety  of 
names.  It  is  peculiar  for  having  the  bones  of  a 
green  colour,  and  from  this  circumstance  is  named 
Gar-Jish  and  Green-lone.  It  leaves  the  deep 
water  in  spring  to  deposit  its  ova  near  the  shore, 
and  from  its  preceding  the  mackarel  in  its  annual 
visit  to  shallow  water  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is 
often  called  Mackarel- guide.  From  its  general 
resemblance  to  the  pike,  it  is  also  called  the  Sea- 
pike.  It  is  a slender  much  elongated  fish  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty- four  inches  in  length,  and  has 
a long  narrow  beak-like  snout.  From  this  con- 
figuration it  has  received  the  names  of  horn-fish, 
long-nose,  goose-bill,  and  sea-needle.  It  is  a 
very  lively  fish,  and  readily  takes  the  bait. 
Quantities  are  brought  to  the  London  market 
in  spring.  The  flesh  eats  like  that  of  the  mac- 
karel, but  is  drier. 

Beloptera  (fitkosi  a dart ; vrngov,  a wing). 
— A genus  of  fossil  molluscs  belonging  to  the 
class  Cephalopoda , and  family  Sepiidce.  In  all 
probability,  the  species  which  have  been  described 
are  only  portions  of  the  bones  of  some  of  the  ex- 
tinct cuttle  fishes.  They  are  found  in  the  eocene 
formations  at  Paris,  and  in  Bracklesham  Bay. 

Beluga. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  order  Cetacea.  See  Delphinid^e.  In  the 
species  called  the  white  whale,  there  is  occasion- 
ally found  a morbid  concretion,  called  the  Beluga 
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stone.  It  is  usually  of  a size  between  that  of  a 
pigeon’s  and  a goose’s  egg,  and  is  very  heavy. 
We  are  told  the  Asiatics  of  the  Volga  esteem  it 
highly,  when  powdered,  as  a remedy  in  calculous 
disorders ; and  that  they  believe  it  facilitates  the 
delivery  of  women  in  child-birth. 

Belvisia. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Belvisiacece. 
The  genus  was  founded  by  Paliset  de  Beauvois, 
upon  a species  he  discovered  growing  in  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Oware.  He  named  it  Napo- 
leona , in  honour  of  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  France. 
Some  time  afterwards,  at  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire,  the  name  was  changed,  as  being  dis- 
tasteful at  that  epoch,  and  that  of  Belvisia  given 
to  it  in  compliment  to  its  discoverer.  The  species 
was  originally  described,  and  figured  under  the 
name  of  Napoleona  imperialis ; it  is  now  named 
Belvisia  ccerulea ; — “sic  transit  gloria  mundi.” 
It  is  a shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  and  loaded  with  large,  broad,  bright, 
blue  flowers,  sitting  close  upon  the  branches. 

Bembeeidse. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Bymenoptera , some  of  which  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  wasps.  The  species  are  not 
numerous.  They  are  of  considerable  size,  and  of  a 
black  colour,  intermixed  with  yellow  spots.  They 
are  natives  of  hot  climates.  The  female  forms  a 
deep  oblique  cylindrical  burrow  in  the  sand,  with 
a cell  at  the  end  of  it.  Having  formed  this,  she 
sallies  forth  to  catch  flies,  and  placing  five  or  six 
in  the  cell,  she  then  deposits  an  egg.  Having 
carefully  closed  the  mouth  of  the  cell,  she  imme- 
diately commences  making  another,  and  as  soon 
as  the  larvae  are  hatched,  they  feed  upon  the  im- 
prisoned flies.  The  perfect  insects  are  exceed- 
ingly agile,  and  fly  rapidly  from  flower  to  flower, 
making  a sharp  and  often  interrupted  humming 
noise.  They  exhale  an  odour  of  the  rose.  The 
larvae  of  the  genus  Bemlex  are  attacked  by 
another  insect  Panorpes  carnea , which  introduces 
an  ovum  into  the  cell  in  the  absence  of  the  parent. 
This  is  soon  hatched,  and  it  then  devours  the 
larvae  of  the  Bemlex. 

Bcinbidiides. — A group  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects, forming  a sub-family  of  the  large  family 
Caralidce. — They  are  minute  carnivorous  beetles, 
and  are  generally  found  on  the  margins  of  streams, 
by  the  sides  of  ponds,  and  some  on  the  damp  sands 
of  the  sea  shore.  They  run  about  with  great 
velocity,  and  bury  themselves,  when  disturbed, 
in  crevices  in  the  ground  or  under  stones,  &c. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  in  general  they 
are  of  a bright  blue  or  metallic  green  colour. 
One  species  of  the  family,  Cillenium  laterale , 
which  occurs  under  stones  and  tufts  of  sea- weed 
on  the  Irish  coast  near  low  water  mark,  preys 
upon  small  Crustacea,  and  passes  a great  portion 
of  its  existence  under  the  sea,  having  the  power 
of  obtaining  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen  during 
its  submersion. 

Benzoin. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Laurace^e. 

Berbei'idacese.  The  Barlerry  family. — A 
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family  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  natives  chiefly 
of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. A number  of  species  are  known,  most  of 
them  possessing  bitter  and  acid  properties.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  common  barberry,  Ber- 
bers vulgaris.  It  is  a very  widely  distributed 
plant,  inhabiting  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  In  the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe, 
as  in  Norway,  it  is  a valley  plaift,  but  in  the 
southern  it  becomes  a mountaineer,  and  climbs 
Mount  Etna  to  the  height  of  7,5U0  feet.  In 
France,  it  is  common  in  hedge-rows  as  a bush,  but 
in  Italy  it  becomes  as  large  as  a plum-tree.  In 
this  country  it  is  often  introduced  into  hedge- 
rows for  its  quick  growth,  but  farmers  have  an 
idea  that  its  proximity  to  corn-fields  produces 
blight  upon  the  com.  Its  fruit  is  used  to  make 
a very  pleasant  acid  confection.  The  bark  and 
wood  are  astringent,  and  are  also  useful  to  dyers 
for  staining  yellow.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Berberis  are  remarkable  for  the  irritability  of 
the  stamens.  If  the  filaments  are  touched  with 
a sharp  pointed  instrument,  especially  during  dry 
warm  weather,  they  become  agitated,  bend  for- 
ward upon  the  pistil,  touch  the  stigma  with  the 
anther,  and  after  remaining  curved  for  a short 
time  partially  recover  their  erect  position.  The 
leaves  of  Epimedium  alpinum  are  bitter,  and  said 
to  be  sudorific.  The  seeds  of  Caulophylum  tha- 
lictroides  have  been  employed  as  a substitute  for 
coffee.  The  roots  of  Leoritice  leontopetalum  con- 
tain so  much  alkali  that  they  are  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  soap  at  Aleppo. 

Bergamot. — A delicious  scented  essential  oil, 
procured  from  the  rind  of  a species  of  Citrus  or 
orange.  See  Aukantiace^e.  It  is  easily  ob- 
tained, as  the  oil  exists  pure  and  ready  formed 
in  small  eells  in  the  outer  skin.  In  Sicily,  a 
large  quantity  is  procured  simply  by  squeezing 
the  peel  in  the  hand,  and  holding  a small  pieec 
of  sponge  to  the  surface,  which  imbibes  the  oil 
as  fast  as  it  flows  out.  When  the  sponge  is  full 
its  contents  are  pressed  out  into  a vessel  in  which 
the  oil  is  collected. 

Bergmehl.  Mountain  Meal  or  Flour. — A 
powdery,  more  or  less  coherent  mineral  substance, 
occurring  in  Sweden,  near  Umea,  has  been  so 
called  by  the  Germans.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  in  which  it  is  found  have  long  con- 
sidered it  as  nutritious,  and  frequently  during 
times  of  scarcity  the  poorer  classes  have  used  it 
as  an  article  of  food,  mixed  with  flour,  or  even 
with  the  ground  bark  of  the  birch  tree.  It  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  siliceous  valves 
of  Diatomacece — the  occurrence  of  which,  owing 
to  the  indestructible  nature  of  their  skeletons,  is 
very  common.  See  Diatomaceje. 

Bcruicla.  The  Barnacle , or  Bernicle  Goose. 
— A genus  of  web-footed  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Anatidce.  Several  species  are  known,  but 
the  one  which  has  obtained  the  greatest  renown 
is  B.  leucopsis , the  common  barnacle  goose.  It  is 
a native  of  the  arctic  regions,  breeding  in  Russia, 
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Lapland,  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  other  high 
latitudes,  but  making  regular  migratory  visits  in 
autumn  and  winter  to  the  more  temperate  climes 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  &c.  It 
frequents  the  north-west  coast  of  this  country  in 
large  flocks  during  winter,  and  its  flesh  is  excel- 
lent. The  history  of  this  bird  is  rendered  re- 
markable from  the  singularly  marvellous  tale 
connected  with  it.  It  was  said  to  be  produced  by 
the  cirripede,  commonly  known  as  the  barnacle , 
Lepas  anatifera , which  is  so  common  on  drift 
wood,  &c.  This  shell  was  even  said  to  grow  on 
trees  overhanging  the  sea,  and  when  this  singular 
fruit  fell  into  the  water  it  forthwith  opened  and 
gave  birth  to  the  goose.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
eye-witnesses  to  the  fact ; as  honest  old  Gerard, 
the  botanist,  has  left  it  on  record,  that  “ what 
his  eyes  had  seen  and  hands  had  touched,  that 
he  would  declare.”  Sir  Robert  Murray,  too,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions , hesitates  not  to 
assert  that  he  had  opened  100  of  the  barnacles 
found  by  him  on  an  old  fir  tree  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  discovered  a perfect  sea-fowl  in 
every  one  of  them ! B.  ruficollis,  the  red-breasted 
barnacle,  is  a beautiful  bird,  inhabiting  the  arctic 
countries  of  Asia,  but  periodically  visiting  Europe, 
and  has,  though  rarely,  been  seen  in  England. 
B.  leucoptera , the  white-winged  barnacle,  is  a 
native  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  is  called  there 
the  bustard  goose.  It  has  not  that  disagreeable 
cackling  cry,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
rest  of  its  kind,  and  its  flesh  is  wholesome  and 
nourishing. 

Beroe. — A genus  of  marine  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  ctenophorous,  or  ciliograde  Acalephcc. 
Their  gelatinous  body  is  of  a symmetrical  form, 
terminated  at  each  extremity  by  an  opening,  and 
provided  with  projecting  ribs,  extending  from  the 
centre  of  the  upper  surface  to  that  of  the  under, 
bristled  with  cilia.  Beroe  ovata,  a native  of  the 
seas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  West  Indies, 
about  three  inches  and  a-half  in  length,  is  re- 
markable for  the  liveliness  of  the  motions  of  its 
short,  slender,  delicate  cilia,  and  the  beautiful 
variety  of  colours  that  rise  from  them  as  they 
play  id  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Cydippe  (Beroe) 
pileus  is  nearly  globular  in  form,  and  in  addition 
to  the  ribs  furnished  with  the  delicate  cilia,  is 
provided  with  two  long  filaments  or  tentacula, 
which  are  contractile,  admitting  of  considerable 
motion,  and  possessing,  like  the  ribs,  numerous 
delicate  cilia,  which  can  be  either  spread  out  or 
spirally  convoluted.  The  body  is  of  a bright 
though  pale  blue  colour,  and  the  cilia,  when  in 
motion,  present  vivid  iridescent  hues.  It  swims 
through  the  water  with  considerable  velocity,  at 
one  time  shooting  along  like  a meteor,  and  at 
another  revolving  on  its  own  axis  with  inimitable 
ease  and  grace.  It  is  common  in  the  Channel, 
and  in  the  seas  farther  north,  and  is  said  to  con- 
stitue  a great  part  of  the  food  of  the  whale.  A 
species  called  B.  cucumis,  is  an  elegant  creature, 
found  in  the  Scottish  seas.  “ They  vary  from  the 
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size  of  a lemon  to  that  of  a lady’s  thimble,  are  very 
beautiful,  in  shape  resembling  an  antique  pitcher, 
contracted  at  the  neck,  with  a graceful  revolution 
or  turning  back  at  the  brim.  The  whole  body 
has  a tinge  of  pink,  and  the  eight  ribs  closely 
set  with  cilia,  are  beautifully  adorned,  having  on 
each  side  an  edging  like  fine  crimson  lace.  In 
the  larger  specimens,  this  lace-work  is  studded 
with  little  orange  oval-shaped  bodies,  like  small 
grapes,  attached  by  a capillary  peduncle.  When 
the  beroe  was  at  rest,  they  rested ; but  when  the 
cilia  began  rapidly  to  play,  and  the  current  of 


water,  mixed  at  times  with  air  bubbles,  to  rush 
through  the  tubes  of  the  ribs,  then  all  the  little 
orange  bodies  were  in  quick  motion,  as  if  dancing 
to  the  music  of  the  spheres ; or  believing  in  fairies, 
as  our  forefathers  did,  one  might  have  fancied 
that  they  were  lace  bobbins  moved  by  nimble, 
invisible  fairy  hands,  weaving  the  beautiful  lace 
edging  with  which  they  were  intermingled.” — 
Landsborouyh.  The  species  figured  is  Beroe 
ForskhaliL 

Berthella. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Pleurobranchidce.  The 
shell  is  internal,  or  enclosed  in  the  mantle,  and  is 
very  thin  and  membranous.  It  is  a native  of 
Great  Britain. 

BerthoIIeiia.  The  Juvia  Tree. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Lecythidaceas , and  named  after  Berthollet,  the 
celebrated  chemist.  It  forms  part  of  the  nat. 
ord.  Myrtacece  of  many  botanists.  There  is  only 
one  species  known,  B.  excelsa,  which  forms  large 
forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco,  and  northern 
parts  of  Brazil.  It  grows  to  100  or  120  feet  in 
height,  and  the  fruit  is  as  big  as  a man’s  head. 
The  case  is  divided  into  four  cells,  each  of  which 
contains  six  or  eight  nuts,  the  kernels  of  which, 
when  fresh,  taste  like  the  hazel  nut,  and  contain 
a quantity  of  oil  well  suited  for  lamps.  These 
nuts  are  sold  in  this  country  under  the  name  of 
Brazil  nuts.  The  inhabitants  of  Para  drive  a 
brisk  trade  with  them,  cargoes  of  which  they 
send  to  French  Guiana,  whence  they  are  shipped 
to  London  and  Lisbon.  The  natives  are  very 
fond  of  this  nut,  and  celebrate  the  harvest  of  the 
Juvia  with  great  rejoicings. 

Beryl. — A mineral  substance  occurring  in 
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rhombohedral  crystals,  and  containing  several 
varieties  of  precious  stones.  The  two  chief  ones 
are  the  Emerald  and  the  Aqua-marine.  Emerald 
is  the  name  given  to  that  particular  variety 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  rich  deep 
green,  so  well  known  as  the  emerald  green. 
The  other  varieties  are  called  by  the  general 
name  of  beryl ; — those  which  are  clear  and 
transparent  and  possess  a good  colour,  presenting 
sundry  shades  of  sky-blue  or  mountain-green, 
being  the  precious  beryl  or  aqua-marine.  The 
finest  emeralds  are  found  in  the  mines  in  the 
Tunca  valley,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota;  in  the  Heubach  valley  in  Salz- 
burg; in  Feru  and  Upper  Egypt.  The  best 
beryls  are  found  in  Siberia  and  Brazil.  They 
are  also  found  in  the  county  Down,  Ireland; 
and  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.  The  value  of 
the  emerald  varies  according  to  size  and  colour, 
&c.  One  weighing  five  grains  and  without  flaw, 
is  worth  from  £4  to  £5.  One  of  twenty-four 
grains  is  worth  £96. 

Beta  (derived,  according  to  some,  from  Belt , 
the  Celtic  word  for  red:  according  to  others,  from 
the  Greek  letter  /3,  which  form  the  plant  assumes 
when  swelled  with  seed).  The  Beet. — A genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Chenopodiaceat. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  genera  by  its 
having  succulent  roots.  There  are  not  many 
species.  They  are  natives  of  the  more  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  west- 
ern parts  of  Asia.  Some  are  now  cultivated  as 
useful  articles  of  food,  &c.  The  common  or  red 
beet,  Beta  vulgaris,  is  originally  a native  of 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Egypt,  but 
is  now  most  extensively  cultivated  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  mangold  wurzel,  B.  altissima , 
(by  many  considered  only  a variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding), is  an  object  of  extensive  cultivation  for 
feeding  cattle,  and  is  by  many  farmers  esteemed 
as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  agricultural 
plants  upon  which  cattle  are  fed  in  winter.  It  is 
also  used,  to  a great  extent,  in  France,  for  mak- 
ing sugar ; and  the  produce  is  now  about  equal 
to  that  obtained  from  the  sugar  cane.  An  at- 
tempt has  lately  been  made  in  Ireland  to  employ 
it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  sea  beet,  B. 
maritima,  is  a common  European  sea  shore 
plant,  and  its  leaves  are  used  as  spinach.  They 
are,  when  dressed,  extremely  delicate  and  well 
flavoured. 

Betula.  The  Birch  Tree A genus  of 

dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Amentacece;  and  sub-order,  Betulacece , There 
are  several  species,  all,  with  one  exception, 
natives  of  temperate  and  northern  climes.  The 
common  Birch,  B.  alba , is  the  best  known 
species.  It  is  found  growing  all  over  Europe, 
from  Lapland  to  the  sub- Alpine  parts  of  Italy ; 
occurring  on  Mount  Etna  when  we  reach  4,762 
feet  of  altitude.  It  is  also  a native  of  Asia,  as  far 
as  the  Altai  mountains.  As  timber  the  birch  is 
not  of  much  value,  but  for  an  immense  number 
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of  purposes  it  is  exceedingly  useful.  The  bark 
contains  numerous  reservoirs  filled  with  an  aro- 
matic oil,  and  also  a peculiar  resin  called  birch 
camphor.  This  is  used  for  tanning  Russia  hides, 
and  gives  to  Russia  leather  its  peculiar  odour. 
The  wood  is  used  for  turning  an  immense  num- 
ber of  small  implements  for  agricultural  and 
domestic  purposes.  Formerly  it  was  employed 
for  making  arrows,  bolts,  and  shafts ; now,  in 
this  country,  it  is  used  for  women’s  shoe-heels 
and  pattens.  The  North  Americans  make 
canoes,  boxes,  and  several  domestic  utensils  from 
it.  The  bark  is  useful  for  dyeing  wool  yellow, 
and  fixing  fugaceous  colours.  In  Sweden  it  has, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  been  mixed  up  with  meal  as 
food.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Norwegians  use  it  for  tanning  leather,  and  mak- 
ing ropes.  And  in  Norway  it  is  dried,  ground, 
and  mixed  with  meal,  and  boiled  up  with  other 
food  for  pigs,  which  thrive  upon  it.  The  Lap- 
landers make  shoes  and  baskets  of  it ; and  with 
large  pieces,  make  garments  to  keep  out  rain.  In 
Kamtschatka,  the  natives  convert  it  into  hats  and 
drinking-cups.  In. France,  they  use  the  wood 
for  making  sabots  or  wooden  shoes.  The  best 
kind  of  charcoal  is  made  from  it  when  burned ; 
and  the  soot  from  it,  when  used  as  fuel,  is  a good 
lamp  black  for  printer’s  ink.  The  vernal  sap  of 
the  birch  tree  possesses  a saccharine  quality,  and 
has  been  used  both  in  a fermented  and  unfer- 
mented state,  as  a wholesome  diuretic  wine.  At 
the  siege  of  Hamburg  in  1814,  almost  all  the 
birch  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  were  destroyed 
by  the  Bashkirs  in  the  Russian  service  tapping 
them  for  their  juice.  The  inhabitants  of  Fin- 
land use  the  leaves  as  tea.  The  seeds  are  the 
food  of  the  siskin.  The  weeping  birch,  B. 
pendula , is  a small  elegant  tree,  and  has  been 
often  confounded  with  the  preceding,  being  con- 
sidered only  as  a mere  variety.  Betula  nana , 
the  dwarf  birch,  is  a native  of  Lapland.  It  is  a 
small  bush,  but  exceedingly  useful  to  the  natives, 
affording  them  the  chief  part  of  their  fuel.  The 
fruits  are  said  to  be  the  favourite  food  of  the 
ptarmigan.  There  are  several  species  natives  of 
North  America,  which  are  very  serviceable  trees 
to  man.  The  paper  or  canoe  birch,  B.  papy- 
racea , is  the  most  valuable  of  them  all.  It 
grows  abundantly,  and  rises  to  the  height  of 
seventy  feet.  The  bark  is  the  part  of  the  tree 
most  esteemed.  It  is  very  durable  and  much 
used  for  making  canoes.  Large  strips  of  bark 
are  detached  from  the  tree,  and  sewed  together 
over  a light  frame-work  of  wood,  the  seams  be- 
ing caulked  with  the  resin  of  the  balm  of  Gilead 
fir.  Canoes  thus  made  are  so  light  as  to  be 
easily  carried  on  men’s  shoulders ; and  it  is  said 
one  capable  of  carrying  four  persons  and  their 
luggage,  will  only  weigh  from  forty  to  fifty  lbs. 

Betulites. — Fossil  woods  found  in  the  lig- 
nites at  Salshausen,  in  Vetera  via;  and  which 
have  been  referred  to  the  genera  Betula  and 
Aims. 
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Beudantite. — A black  mineral  found  at 
Horhausen  on  the  Rhine  It  consists  of  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals,  has  a resinous  lustre,  and  con- 
tains oxides  of  iron  and  lead. 

Bezoar. — The  name  is  now  generally  re- 
stricted to  the  calcareous  concretions,  composed 
of  concentric  layers  which  are  formed  frequently 
in  the  alimentary  tube  of  herbivorous  animals, 
and  which  acquire  a considerable  size.  The 
Oriental  bezoar,  the  Lapis  bezoardicus  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  at  one  time  enjoyed  such  a high 
reputation  as  a talisman,  is  found  in  the  fourth 
stomach  of  the  Indian  gazelle,  Antilope  Cervi- 
capra.  It  possesses  a strong  aromatic  odour. 
The  substance  which  enters  chiefly  into  its  com- 
position possesses  the  qualities  of  a resin.  It 
melts  with  a gentle  heat,  and  burns  with  much 
smoke.  Similar  concretions  are  found  in  vari- 
ous other  animals ; all  of  which  are  known  by 
the  general  name  of  bezoars.  In  commerce, 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  ani- 
mals in  which  they  are  found, — the  Hog  bezoar 
being  found  in  the  wild  boar ; the  Bovine  bezoar 
in  the  ox ; the  Camel  bezoar  in  the  camel. 
This  latter  is  much  prized  by  the  Hindoos  as  a 
yellow  paint.  The  American  bezoar  is  derived 
from  the  stomach  of  the  llama,  but  is  not  held 
in  much  repute.  They  are  found  in  reptiles 
also;  as  in  the  cayman,  and  crocodile,  and 
certain  kinds  of  serpents.  These  latter  were 
formerly  held  in  high  esteem. 

Bibionfdce. — A sub-family  of  dipterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  family  Tipulidce.  The 
species  are  small,  and  their  flight  is  slow  and 
heavy.  There  is  a remarkable  diversity  in  the 
opposite  sexes  of  those  belonging  to  the  genus 
Bibio.  The  species  of  the  genus  Simulium  are 
very  troublesome  insects.  They  are  found  in 
damp  marshy  places,  flying  in  great  swarms ; 
and  as  all  the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  fully  de- 
veloped, they  are  able  to  inflict  a very  severe 
wound.  Some  of  the  species  are  amongst  the 
greatest  torments  to  man,  as  well  as  to  domestic 
cattle ; and  one  of  them  is  said  to  be  peculiarly 
annoying  to  them  in  the  Bannat  of  Temesvar 
in  Hungary.  Another  species  is  very  trouble- 
some in  Lapland;  and  in  America  the  black 
fly,  as  it  is  called,  is  equally  a pest  to  both  man 
and  beast. 

Bibos. — A genus  of  oxen.  See  Bovete. 

Bignonia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Bigno- 

NIACEJE. 

Bignoniaceae.  The  Trumpet-flower  family. 
— A family  of  dicotyledonous  flowering  plants 
consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  them 
showy,  with  handsome,  large,  and  trumpet- 
shaped flowers.  None  of  the  species  are  dis- 
tinguished for  any  active  principles.  Some  are 
timber  trees,  and  are  valuable  for  their  hardness. 
The  species  are  numerous,  about  450  being  de- 
scribed. They  are  generally  found  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  and  form 
conspicuous  objects  in  their  native  forests. 
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They  are  unknown  in  Europe  except  as  culti- 
vated plants.  Some  furnish  dyes.  From  Big - 
nonia  Chica,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oronoco,  the  Indians  extract  a red  ochreous 
colouring  matter  with  which  they  paint  their 
bodies.  Bignonia  leucoxylon , the  smooth  five- 
leaved trumpet-flower,  is  a native  of  Jamaica, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  The  wood 
is  hard,  and  the  juice  and  tender  buds  are  said 
to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  manchineel. 
Bignonia  capreolata  is  curious  from  the  wood 
exhibiting  a crucial  arrangement  of  its  layers. 
The  Catalpas  are  likewise  handsome  trees,  and 
one  or  two  species  have  been  introduced  into 
shrubberies  in  England,  their  pretty  flowers  and 
large  leaves  forming  a great  ornament  to  the 
pleasure  ground.  Catalpa  syringcefulia  is  a 
native  of  North  America.  A dye  is  obtained 
from  it  which  stains  wool  of  a cinnamon  colour. 
A species  grows  in  Japan,  the  leaves  of  which1 
are  laid  by  the  natives  upon  parts  of  the  body 
atfected  with  pains,  from  a belief  that  they  are 
beneficial  to  the  nerves ; and  a decoction  is  used 
by  them  for  the  asthma.  The  calabash  tree, 
Crescentia  Cujete , belongs  to  this  family.  It  is 
a native  of  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  and 
produces  a large  melon-like  fruit,  containing  a ; 
slightly  acid  pulp,  which  is  sometimes  eaten. 
Its  pericarp  is  hard;  and  after  the  removal  of 
the  pulp,  it  is  used  as  cups  and  bottles ; and  for 
many  other  domestic  purposes.  Sesamum  ori- 
entale , a native  of  India,  produces  the  seeds  called 
teel  seeds,  from  which  an  excellent  bland  oil  is 
expressed.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Siritch; 
and  under  the  name  of  Gingilee  oil , is  used  to 
adulterate  oil  of  almonds. 

Rillbcrgia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Bro- 

MEUIACE^E. 

SSiloculinae  (bis,  twice;  loculus , a small 
compartment). — A genus  of  minute  animals  be- 
longing to  the  Rhizopoda  or  Foraminifera.  As 
yet  the  shells  only  of  these  microscopic  beings 
are  known.  A few  are  found  recent,  but  they 
occur  very  abundantly  in  the  fossil  state.  They 
belong  to  the  tertiary  formations,  occurring  in 
the  Paris  and  London  beds,  and  at  Bordeaux,  &c. 

Riniana  (bis,  two;  manus , a hand). — An 
order  of  the  class  Mammalia , containing  the 
genus  Homo , man.  There  is  only  one  genus  in 
the  order,  and  only  one  species  in  the  genus — 
viz.,  Homo  sapiens , man ; “ the  beauty  of  the 
world,  the  paragon  of  animals.”  There  are 
several  very  distinct  varieties  of  the  human 
species.  Blumenbach  makes  five,  Cuvier  refers 
them  all  to  three,  while  Prichard  increases  the 
number  to  seven,  and  Pickering  enumerates 
eleven.  The  five  principal  varieties  of  Blumen- 
bach are — I.,  the  Caucasian*or  white  race — so 
called  from  its  supposed  origin  in  the  Caucasus, 
occupying  the  central  parts  of  the  old  conti- 
nent— viz.,  Western  Asia,  Eastern  and  Northern 
Africa,  Hindostan  and  Europe.  II.  The  Mon- 
golian or  yellow  race,  occupying  all  the  remain- 
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der  of  Asia — as  Tartary,  China,  Japan,  &c. 
The  Finnish  races  of  the  North  of  Europe — the 
Laplanders,  and  the  Esquimaux  tribes  diffused 


Caucasian. 


over  the  most  northern  parts  of  America,  belong 
also  to  this  variety.  III.  The  American  race, 
occupying  all  America,  except  those  parts  in- 
habited by  the  Esquimaux.  IY.  The  Malay 
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race,  occupying  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Y.  The 
Ethiopian  or  Negro  race,  occupying  Western 
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and  Southern  Africa,  New  Guinea,  New  Hol- 
land, &c. 


Negro. 


Bipes  (bis,  two;  pes,  a foot). — A genus  of 
reptiles  belonging  to  the  order  Saura  or  lizards. 
They  have  only  two  legs,  and  these  are  more  or 
less  rudimentary  and  placed  near  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body.  Three  or  four  species 
are  described.  The  first  which  was  noticed  was 
found  by  Pallas  in  Siberia,  where  the  natives 
called  it  Sheltopusik.  The  legs  are  only  rudi- 
mentary. It  now  forms  a distinct  genus  under 
the  name  Pseudopus.  Another  species  was 
brought  from  Australia ; and  Cuvier  found  that, 
in  addition  to  rudimentary  posterior  legs,  there 
were  indications  also  under  the  skin  of  two  ante- 
rior feet.  It  forms  now  the  genus  Pygopus. 

Biphorcs. — A division  of  tunicated  mol- 
lusca.  See  Salpid^e. 

^ irgus. — A genus  of  long-tailed  Crustacea, 
called  tree  lobsters,  and  purse  crabs.  See  Cuus- 

TACEA. 

Biscia.  Bird  Lime. — A glutinous  vegetable 
product  related  to  caoutchouc.  It  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  the  inner  bark  of  the  holly ; but  is 
contained  also  in  the  seeds  of  the  mistletoe  and 
some  other  plants.  It  is  prepared  from  the  holly 
bark  by  bruising,  long  boiling  in  water,  and  fer- 
mentation. The  mass  is  then  again  boiled  in 
water  aud  evaporated  to  a proper  consistence. 
Bird  lime,  as  its  name  imports,  is  principally 
used  for  catching  birds. 

Bismuth. — A metal  of  a reddish- white  colour 
resembling  antimony  in  appearance,  easily  bro- 
ken, and  readily  reduced  to  powder.  It  forms 
the  base  of  six  different  kinds  of  minerals — the 
principal  of  which  are,  native  bismuth,  and 
sulphuret  of  bismuth.  Native  bismuth  is  sel- 
dom found  pure,  being  almost  always  mixed 
with  a certain  quantity  of  arsenic.  The  princi- 
pal use  of  bismuth  is  to  form  alloys  with  vari- 
ous other  metallic  substances,  such  as  tin — to 
which  it  gives  more  hardness  and  lustre.  It  is 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  printers’  types.  With 
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an  equal  weight  of  lead,  it  forms  a brilliant  white 
alloy  much  harder  than  lead.  Eight  parts  of 
bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin,  form 
Newton’s  metal  which  melts  at  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water.  Pewterer’s  solder  is  formed  of  one 
part  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin. 
Bismuth  forms  the  basis  of  a sympathetic  ink. 
It  is  found  in  Hanau,  Swabia,  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
and  Sweden. 

Bison. — A genus  of  oxen.  See  Bote^e. 

Bituuicu — A mineral  substance  of  an  in- 
flammable nature.  There  are  two  kinds — viz., 
Asphaetum  (which  see)  and  Elastic  Bitumen  or 
Fossil  Caoutchouc.  This  latter  is  a rare  mineral 
which  has  only  been  found,  as  yet,  in  three 
places  — viz.  in  Derbyshire ; near  Angers  in 
France ; and  in  Massachusetts,  United  States. 
It  is  soft  and  elastic  like  caoutchouc,  and  has 
the  property  possessed  by  this  substance  of  effac- 
ing pencil  marks.  It  consists,  in  a great  part, 
of  carbon. 

Rival  via.  Bivalve  Shells A term  applied 

to  those  shells  which  consist  of  two  parts,  which 
open  and  shut — as  the  oyster,  cockle,  mussel,  &c. 

ISixa — A genus  of  plants.  See  Arnotto. 

Blaps. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Blap- 

SIDiE. 

Blapsidae A family  of  insects  belonging 

to  the  Heteromerous  Coleoptera,  forming  part  of 
the  family  Melasoma  of  Latreille.  The  wings  of 
these  insects  are  generally  obsolete,  and  the  elytra 
soldered  together.  They  are  of  a moderate  size, 
and  of  a blackish  colour.  Their  movements  are 
very  slow,  and  they  are  found  in  gloomy  damp 
places — from  whence  they  issue,  only  at  night,  in 
quest  of  food.  When  laid  hold  of,  they  discharge 
from  their  anus  a liquid  odour  similar  to  that  of 
the  cockroaches.  The  genus  Blaps  is  the  typical 
genus  of  the  family,  and  contains  about  fifty 
species.  Blaps  mortisaga , or  the  church- yard 
beetle,  is  the  best  known  species  in  this  country. 
It  inhabits  vaults  and  charnel  houses,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  power  it  appears  to  possess  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  submersion  in  alcohol, — 
instances  having  occurred  of  their  repeatedly 
having  revived  after  having  been  kept  in  it  for 
many  hours.  The  larva  of  this  species  has  been 
described;  and  some  curious  instances  are  re- 
lated of  great  numbers  having  been  ejected  from 
the  human  stomach.  Blaps  sulcata , a common 
species  in  Egypt,  is  eaten  by  the  Egyptian 
women,  cooked  with  butter,  in  order  to  make 
them  grow  fat.  It  is  also  used  as  a specific  in 
ear  ache,  and  against  the  bite  of  the  scorpion. 

Blastocearus. — A genus  of  deer.  See  Cer- 
VINA. 

Blatta  (fikarra  to  hurt  or  injure).  The 
Cockroach. — A genus  of  insects.  See  Blat- 

TIDiE. 

Blattidse — A family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Orthopiera.  The  insects  of  this  family 
are  distinguished  by  having  very  long  antennae 
(of  from  50  to  150  joints),  a large  head  almost 
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completely  concealing  the  pro-thorax,  and  feet 
exclusively  adapted  for  running.  They  are  gen- 
erally nocturnal  insects,  and  run  with  great  swift- 
ness. The  females,  in  most  instances,  are  wingless. 
They  exhale  a very  disagreeable  odour,  which 
adheres  to  all  they  touch.  They  attack  all  kinds 
of  substances,  animal  and  vegetable,  devour  all 
kinds  of  victuals,  dressed  and  undressed,  and 
damage  all  sorts  of  clothing,  leather,  paper,  books, 
&c.  They  even  eat  the  extremities  of  the  dead, 
and  it  is  well  known,  on  board  ship,  that  they 
nibble  the  nails  to  the  quick  of  sleeping  persons. 
In  fact  they  are  an  exceedingly  great  pest,  espe- 
cially in  hot  climates.  In  those  countries  they 
remain  quiet  during  the  day,  concealing  them- 
selves behind  wainscoating,  &c.,  &c. ; but  as  soon 
as  dusk  comes  on,  they  swarm  out  in  myriads. 
Their  eggs  are  enveloped  in  a capsule  or  case  of 
a coriaceous  texture,  resembling  in  shape  that  of 
a bean.  The  larvae  when  first  born  are  quite 
white,  and  resemble  their  parents  in  form,  but 
change  their  skin  six  times  before  they  become 
perfect.  Each  egg-case  contains  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-six  larvae.  These  insects  are  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  and  are  excessively  numerous. 
Those  which  are  indigenous  to  this  country  are 
small,  and  out  of  door  insects.  Many  which  in- 
habit the  tropical  regions  are  large,  some  exceed- 
ing six  inches  in  the  expanse  of  their  wings. 
The  common  cockroach,  or  black  beetle,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called,  Blatta  orientalis,  is  said  origin- 
ally to  be  a native  of  India,  and  introduced  here 
through  the  medium  of  commerce.  It  is  now 
thoroughly  domesticated  amongst  us;  and  another 
species,  said  to  be  a native  of  America,  Blatta 
Americana , larger  than  the  last,  is  now  also 
becoming  very  common  in  our  houses,  especially 
in  seaport  towns  where  merchandise  is  stowed. 
These  two  species  in  hot  climates  are  very  de- 
structive. Blatta  lapponica , a much  smaller  spe- 
cies, occurs  in  Lapland  in  great  numbers,  and  is 
very  troublesome  to  the  natives,  devouring  some- 
times, when  very  numerous,  their  whole  winter’s 
provision  of  dried  fish.  There  are  several  hun- 
dreds of  species  known.  The  two  genera,  Corydia 
and  Phoraspis , differ  from  all  the  rest.  They  are 
diurnal,  have  more  lively  colours,  and  are  found 
in  plants  in  blossom.  The  species  of  the  latter 
genus  live  upon  the  sugar  cane,  the  maize,  and 
the  gramineous  plants  in  the  forests  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil.  An  infusion  of  the  roots  of  Ngmphcea 
alba , or  white  water  lily,  is  said  to  kill  cock- 
roaches. They  are  readily  eaten  by  many  ani- 
mals. Some  birds,  the  hedgehog,  the  Simla 
jacchus , are  all  said  to  devour  them  readily.  A 
species  of  lemur,  L.  tardigradus  ( Nycticebus  Ja- 
vanicus ),  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  proved 
peculiarly  adapted,  on  board  ship,  for  destroying 
this  pest.  Being  himself  of  nocturnal  habits, 
when  allowed  to  go  at  large  in  the  cabin,  he 
in  a few  weeks  cleared  it  of  all  the  cockroaches 
that  previously  infested  it.  A species  of  Sphex , 
ia  the  island  of  Bourbon,  is  very  destructive 
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to  them.  With  their  sting,  these  insects  produce 
a degree  of  stupefaction  which  renders  the 
cockroach  incapable  of  moving.  They  then  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  poor  creature’s  body,  and 
drag  it  to  their  nest,  where  it  remains  till  the 
larvae  are  hatched  and  able  to  feed  upon  it. 

ESlenmus.: — A genus  of  fishes  containing 
those  species  known  as  the  blennies. 

ISioodsionc. — A mineral  so  named  from  its 
being  spotted  with  red,  so  as  to  resemble  drops  of 
blood.  It  is  a jaspery  variety  of  quartz,  contain- 
ing sesquioxide  of  iron.  In  the  royal  collection 
at  Paris,  there  is  a bust  of  Christ  in  this  stone, 
so  managed  that  the  red  spots  represent  blood. 

ISlsibhcr. — The  fat  of  whales  and  other  large 
marine  animals,  lying  immediately  under  the  skin 
and  over  the  muscular  flesh,  and  from  which  our 
train  oil  is  procured. 

12  o». — A genus  of  snakes.  See  Boid^e. 

ISocEimeria — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Urticacece , and 
closely  resembling  our  common  stinging  nettle. 
Like  many  other  plants  of  this  order,  the  species 
of  Boehmeria  contain  tenacious  fibres,  which  are 
manufactured  in  considerable  quantity  into  useful 
materials.  B.  nivea  yields  the  fibre  from  which 
the  Chinese  grass  cloth  is  made.  It  is  a native 
of  China,  where  it  is  largely  cultivated  for  this 
purpose.  B.  Puya , a native  of  the  upper  districts 
of  India,  yields  the  pooah  or  puya  fibre  of  Nepaul 
and  Sikkim,  which  has  long  been  extensively  used 
in  India,  and  is  said  to  equal  the  best  European 
flax  when  properly  dressed.  It  forms  excellent 
sail  cloth  and  cordage. 

iEBoidae — A family  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  order  Ophidia , or  Snakes.  The  hinder  limbs 
in  the  animals  of  this  family,  though  not  ex- 
ternally visible,  are  developed  under  the  skin, 
formed  of  several  bones,  and  end  in  a horny 
spur  or  true  nail,  projecting  externally,  and 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  vent.  The  tail 
is  generally  prehensile.  They  live  in  marshy 
places.  Fixing  themselves  by  the  tail  to  some 
aquatic  tree,  they  allow  their  bodies  to  float  on 
the  water,  and  thus  enti’ap  the  thirsty  animals 
which  come  to  drink.  They  kill  them  by  power- 
ful constriction,  as  they  are  not  venomous,  and 
swallow  them  whole.  The  name  of  boa  is  an  old 
one,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  belief  that 
these  serpents  followed  cattle  and  sucked  the  cows’ 
udders.  Innumerable  fables  were  told  by  the 
ancients  of  huge  and  powerful  snakes,  which  no 
doubt  were  originally  derived  from  some  of  the 
larger  species  of  this  family.  There  are  many 
genera,  and  numerous  species.  Of  these,  the 
Pythons  are  all  natives  of  the  Old  World,  and 
perhaps  the  best  known.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  placing  their  eggs  in  a group,  and  cover- 
ing them  with  their  body.  There  are  only  two 
species,  both  natives  of  India.  Python  reticula- 
tus , the  ular  sawa,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
species  of  the  whole  family,  its  body  being  cov- 
ered with  a gay  lacing  of  gold  and  black.  It 
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grows  to  the  length  of  thirty  feet,  and  is  stout  in 
proportion.  Its  strength  is  enormous,  enabling  it 
to  overcome  even  the  powerful  buffalo.  The  rock 
snake,  Python  molurus,  is  also  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions, and  may  be  seen  alive  in  the  collection 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London.  The  Natal 
rock  snake,  Hortula  Natalensis , a native  of  Port 
Natal,  is  another  gigantic  snake,  attaining  a length, 
in  large  specimens,  of  more  than  twenty-five  feet, 
with  a circumference  of  the  body  of  a man.  It 
feeds  upon  quadrupeds,  and  though,  from  its  torpid 
state  after  gorging  itself  with  food,  it  might  be 
easily  destroyed,  yet  the  South  Africans  seldom 
attack  it,  from  a superstitious  belief  that  no  person 
has  ever  been  known  to  maltreat  it  without  sooner 
or  later  paying  for  his  audacity.  Several  other 
genera  are  natives  of  the  New  World.  The  aboma, 
Epicrates  Cenchria , a native  of  the  warm  parts  of 
South  America,  attains  a gigantic  size.  The  bajobi 
or  green  boa,  Xiphosoma  caninum , is  smaller,  but 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  teeth.  The 
bite  of  this  snake,  though  destitute  of  poison,  is 
considered  to  be  exceedingly  dangerous  from  this 
circumstance ; their  teeth,  penetrating  deeply,  in- 
juring the  nerves  and  producing  lock-jaw.  The 
Boa  constrictor , or  boiguacu,  attains  the  length 
of  thirty-five  feet,  and  is  a native  of  tropical 
America.  It  lives  in  swampy  places,  and  feeds 
upon  quadrupeds  which  come  to  the  water  to 
drink.  The  mouth  and  throat  are  very  dilatable, 
and  large  animals,  such  as  goats,  deer,  &c.,  are 
readily  devoured.  Twisting  its  huge  body  in 
folds  around  its  victim,  it  soon  crushes  it  to 
death,  when,  first  lubricating  the  carcase  with  its 
saliva,  it  sucks  it  in  as  it  were,  and  swallows  it 
quite  whole.  The  boa  constrictor  was  formerly 
worshipped  by  the  natives  of  America.  The 
anaconda,  Eunectus  murinus , is  another  gigantic 
snake  of  tropical  America.  Its  habits  are  the 
same  as  the  boa,  and  when  young  the  colours  of 
the  skin  are  very  bright.  The  flesh  is  very  white, 
and  abounds  with  fat,  which  the  Indians  collect 
and  use  as  a remedy  for  rheumatism,  sprains,  &c. 

Bole An  earthy  mineral  occurring  in  Ar- 

menia, Saxony,  Italy,  Ireland,  Scotland,  &c.  It 
is  a hydrous  silicate  of  alumina.  Its  colour  is 
various,  being  either  yellow,  brown,  red-brownish 
or  pitch-black ; it  has  a greasy  feel,  and  adheres 
to  the  tongue.  The  Armenian  and  French  boles 
were  at  one  time  used  in  medicine.  The  only 
way  in  which  bole  is  at  present  used,  is  as  a 
coarse  red  pigment,  for  which  purpose  it  is  cal- 
cined and  levigated,  and  sold  in  Germany  under 
the  name  of  Berlin  and  English  red.  In  India, 
however,  it  is  still  in  request ; and  even  in  this 
country  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  veterinary 
medicine.  Bole  is  used  extensively  to  adulterate 
articles  of  food,  as  anchovies,  cocoa,  &c.  Some 
savage  nations,  as  the  Ottomacs , allay  the  pains 
of  hunger  by  eating  bole;  and  the  Javanese, 
when  they  wish  to  become  thin,  eat  cakes  made 
of  it  called  tanaampo. 

ESolctobius. — A genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
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belonging  to  the  group  Tacliyporidoe,  a sub- family 
of  the  Staph ylinidce.  These  insects  live  in  fungi, 
especially  in  the  species  of  boletus  when  in  a state 
of  decay.  About  eighteen  species  are  found  in 
this  country. 

Boletus  (liaXiryis,  from  (huXo;,  around  mass). 
— A genus  of  fungi,  containing  those  species  com- 
monly  called  “ toad  stools.”  See  Thallogen^e. 

Bolitophagus  (/3<wA.<r^?,  boletus;  to 

eat). — A genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belonging 
to  the  family  Tenebrionidce.  They  live  for  the 
most  part  in  boleti  and  other  fungi.  Six  species 
are  known,  only  one  of  which  is  a native  of  this 
country. 

Boltenia. — A genus  of  ascidian  mollusca  be- 
longing to  the  class  Tunicata.  It  consists  of  an 
oval  or  subreniform  body,  covered  with  a coria- 
ceous scabrous  envelope,  and  supported  on  a long 
narrow  stalk  or  pedicle. 

B ©mbaceae A sub-family  of  dicotyledonous 

plants  belonging  to  the  family  Sterculiacece.  The 
species  of  this  sub-family  are  usually  large  trees, 
with  flowers  of  considerable  size.  In  it,  indeed, 
are  contained  some  of  the  most  majestic  and  beau- 
tiful trees  that  are  known.  The  baobab  tree  is 
one  of  them — See  Adansonia.  The  genus 
Bornbax  is  the  type  of  the  group,  and  contains 
several  large  trees,  the  seeds  of  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  a silky  cotton.  Bornbax  ceiba , the 
common  silk  cotton  tree,  is  very  lofty,  frequently 
attaining  a height  of  100  feet — and  is  a native  of 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  is  made  into 
canoes,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  large  to 
carry  from  15  to  20  hhds.  of  sugar.  The  silky 
down  which  is  contained  in  the  seed  vessel  is 
very  soft,  but  is  too  short  to  be  spun  into  cloth. 
It  is  made  into  hats  and  bonnets,  and  used  for 
stuffing  chairs,  cushions,  and  pillows.  The  bark 
of  another  species,  Bornbax  pubescens.  a native  of 
Brazil,  is  very  tough,  and  is  made  into  ropes. 
The  genus  Eriodendron , contains  several  species, 
natives  of  America,  which  have  stems  excessively 
thick  compared  with  their  height,  and  spread 
enormously,  near  the  ground,  forming  large  but- 
tresses with  the  angles  of  their  trunks.  Their 
stems  are  also  defended  by  very  large  conical 
prickles,  which  remain  till  they  are  exfoliated  by 
their  gradual  distension  The  genus  Ckeiroste- 
mon  contains  a species  which  is  called  the  hand 
tree.  This  tree  is  lofty,  with  the  habit  of  a plane, 
hence  called  C.  platanoides , and  is  found  wild  in 
the  forests  of  Guatemala.  The  flowers  are  bright 
red,  and  the  stamens  are  arranged  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a man’s  hand. 
The  tree  is  an  object  of  curiosity  and  veneration 
in  Mexico,  and  has  been  so  from  time  immemorial. 
One  tree  was  known  to  be  growing  near  the  town 
of  Toluca,  sixteen  leagues  west  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  the  only  one  known  in  all 
Mexico.  It  was  supposed  by  the  people  of  Toluca 
to  be  the  only  one  ever  created ! Up  to  the  year 
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1801,  so  constantly  were  the  flowers  gathered  by 
the  Indians  as  objects  of  veneration  that  the 
fruit  never  ripened ; cuttings,  however,  were 
then  transferred  to  the  botanic  gardens  at  Mexico, 
which  struck  root,  and  multiplied  the  vegetable 
wonder.  Seeds  from  these  have  been  obtained, 
and  whole  forests  have  been  since  then  discovered 
growing  wild  near  the  city  of  Guatemala. 

Eombax  (fiopfivl,  the  silk  worm). — The  silk 
cotton  tree.  See  Bombaceve. 

Bombus  (jSa^jSa?,  a buzzing  noise).— A genus 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  family  Apidce,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  humble  bees.  See  Apidce. 

Bombycldse.— A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Lepidoptera , forming  part  of  the  sec- 
tion Nocturna , or  moths.  Some  of  the  species  of 
this  family  are  among  the  most  gigantic  of  all 
the  lepidoptera.  The  males  in  general  fly  swiftly 
in  the  day-time  and  in  the  evening,  but  the 
females  are  very  sluggish  and  inactive.  The 
larvae  have  sixteen  feet.  They  enclose  themselves 
in  cocoons  of  pure  silk,  frequently  of  a firm  and 
rigid  texture.  The  atlas  moth,  Saturnia  Atlas , 
a native  of  China,  measures  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wing  upwards  of  eight  inches.  It  feeds  upon  the 
orange,  and  the  pupa  is  enclosed  in  a large  and 
strong  cocoon.  Saturnia  Cynthia , the  arrindi 
silk  worm  of  India,  and  S.  Mylitta,  are  nearly  of 
equal  size  as  the  preceding,  and  appear  to  be 
the  wild  silk  worms  of  China.  The  cocoon  of 
these  two  species  are  employed  in  India  for  the 
production  of  silk.  Several  other  species  yield 
silk  also,  as  well  as  varnish  and  cements,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  to  the  common  silk  worm,  Bombyx  mori , 
that  the  greatest  interest  is  attached,  and  from 


Bombyx  mori— Moth,  Caterpillar,  and  Cocoon-  The  Silk  worm. 
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the  cocoon  of  which  the  whole  of  the  European 
silk,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  China,  is 
produced.  This  moth  was  originally  a native  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  China,  and  was  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  till  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
The  eggs  were  then  brought  to  Constantinople  by 
two  monks,  who  had  procured  them  secretly,  and 
conveyed  them  concealed  in  hollow  canes.  They 
were  thence  introduced  into  Italy  and  France. 
The  larva  feeds  upon  the  mulberry  leaf,  and 
about  the  middle  of  J une  it  spins  the  important 
cocoon  which  produces  the  silk,  and  which,  though 
it  weighs  but  three  grains,  or  even  less,  consists 
of  a thread  900  feet  long.  It  requires  2,000 
silk  worms  to  form  a pound  of  silk.  In  1888, 
the  quantity  of  silk  imported  to  this  country 
amounted  to  4,758,458  lbs.,  giving  a duty  paid 
of  £59,682.  The  average  imports  for  the  years 
1850,  51,  and  52,  amounted  to  7,248,024  lbs. 
Great  destruction  is  sometimes  caused  to  the  silk 
worm  by  a peculiar  disease  known  by  the  name 
of  muscardine.  This  is  produced  by  a minute 
fungus,  called  Botrytis  Bassiana , which  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  bursts 
through  the  skin.  Many  of  the  moths  of  this 
family,  especially  Bombyx  quercus,  are  remark- 
able for  the  instinct  which  the  male  possesses  of 
seeking  the  female  from  a great  distance,  and  in 
apparently  inaccessible  situations.  A male  in- 
sect has  been  known  to  find  its  way  into  the 
pocket  of  a collector  who  happened  to  have  a 
female  in  his  collecting  box.  Instances  have  oc- 
curred of  them  finding  their  way  down  chimneys. 

^ombycilla. — A synonyme  of  the  genus 
ampelis,  or  Wax-wing.  See  AmpelidyE. 

JSouibyliidae. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Diptera.  They  resemble  in  some 
degree  the  smaller  humble-bees,  and  are  often 
called  humble-bee  flies.  They  fly  very  rapidly, 
making  a humming  sound  as  they  dart  from 
flower  to  flower  with  such  excessive  quickness 
that  the  eye  can  scarce  follow  their  movements. 
They  frequent  open  parts  of  woods  and  sunny 
banks,  and  may  be  seen  hovering  over  a flower, 
and  sucking  the  nectar  with  their  long  proboscis, 
without  settling  upon  it.  The  species  are  most 
abundant  in  hot  climates,  only  a few  being 
European. 

Bombyx  the  silk  worm). — See  Bom- 

BYCID.E. 

SSoiiasa. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Tetraonidce,  or  grouse.  B.  umbellus , the 
ruffed  grouse  of  America,  is  a handsome  bird, 
resembling  somewhat  the  pheasant,  but  is  smaller, 
and  has  a fan-shaped  tail.  It  is  known  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  North  America,  from  Hudson’s 
Bay  to  Florida.  This  bird  is  good  eating,  and  is 
in  best  condition  for  the  table  in  September  and 
October.  It  feeds  upon  buds  of  trees,  and  various 
kinds  of  berries.  In  the  pairing  season  the  male 
makes  a remarkable  drumming  noise  with  his 
wings,  flapping  them  in  the  manner  the  domestic 
. cock  does,  but  producing  a louder  noise,  which 
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resembles  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  and 
can  be  heard  a long  way  off.  The  female,  upon 
hearing  the  noise,  flies  directly  towards  the  place 
from  whence  the  sound  comes. 

Bone. — The  organ  which  in  the  higher  ani- 
- mals  forms  the  basis  of  the  fabric  of  the  body. 
It  is  an  elaborate  structure  found  in  no  class 
below  the  vertebrata.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  the 
most  characteristic  component  of  bone.  Bone  is 
extensively  used  in  the  arts ; in  forming  handles 
^for  knives,  &c.,  and  for  various  other  useful  pur- 
_ poses.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  of 
most  use  as  a manure  in  agriculture.  When 
bones  or  bone-dust  are  used  for  this  purpose,  its 
influence  in  increasing  the  crops  of  corn  and  tur- 
nips, and  consequently  the  supply  of  butcher’s 
meat  and  farm  manure  has  been  quite  extraor- 
dinary. In  1827,  Mr.  Iluskisson  estimated  the 
real  value  of  the  bones  annually  imported  into 
this  country  for  manure  at  about  £100,000.  In 
1843  it  was  treble  that  sum.  In  1841,  the  ad 
valorem  duty  of  one  per  cent,  on  bones  produced 
£2,933 — showing  the  value  of  the  imports  must 
then  have  exceeded  £293,000.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  these  was  used  for  agriculture.  They  are 
principally  brought  from  the  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many, and  South  America. 

Eoisc-tx'tN — Accumulations  of  the  bones  of 
extinct  animals,  more  especially  of  fish  and  sau- 
rian reptiles,  are  so  called  by  geologists.  They 
are  not  uncommon  in  various  strata,  but  are  local, 
and  in  no  case  very  extensive.  The  thickest  and 
most  widely  distributed  are  those  of  the  lias. 

Bonellsa. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Echinodermata.  It  consists  of  an  oval 
body  and  a long  proboscis  which  is  forked  at  the 
extremity.  It  lives  deep  in  the  sand,  and  pro- 
jects this  long  proboscis  till  it  reaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

Bonplandia. — A genus  of  plants  producing 
the  angostura  bark.  See  Gagipea. 

Bopyrus. — A genus  of  Crustacea.  See  Iso- 

PODA. 

Boraginaccae A family  of  dicotyledonous 

plants,  of  which  the  common  borage  is  the  type. 
The  family  contains  upwards  of  fifty  other  genera 
and  GOO  species.  Their  surface  is  generally 
covered  with  stiff  white  hairs,  which  communi- 
cate a peculiar  roughness  to  the  touch — whence 
they  were  formerly  called  Asperifolice  or  rough 
leaved.  They  possess  an  insipid  juice,  and  some 
contain  a quantity  of  nitrate  of  potass,  which 
imparts  coolness  to  the  water  in  which  they  are 
steeped.  The  common  borage,  Borago  officinalis , 
has  been  used  for  its  mucilaginous  demulcent 
properties  as  a remedy  in  pectoral  affections,  and 
the  flowers  were  at  one  time  considered  to  pos- 
sess cordial  virtues.  In  England  they  form  an 
ingredient  in  that  mixture  of  wine,  water,  lemon- 
juice,  and  sugar,  called  “ a cool  tankard  ” — to 
which  they  seem  to  give  an  additional  coolness. 
In  this  way  it  improves  the  taste  of  sherry  or 
other  white  wine.  In  Italy,  the  young  and 


tender  leaves  are  used  as  a pot-herb  and  salad. 
Originally  a native  of  Aleppo,  it  has  become 
naturalized  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Lithospermum,  are  equally 
rough  to  the  touch.  Lithospermum  maritimum , 
which  grows  on  our  sea  coasts,  is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  indigenous  plants.  The  leaves  have  a 
strong  taste  of  oysters,  and  it  is  hence  called  in 
Scotland  the  “ oyster  plant.” 

Borago.  The  Borage — See  Bora  gin  ace.®. 

Borassus  (/3 ogoartros,  the  date).  The  Pal- 
myra or  Fan  Palm — A genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Palmce.  There  is  only  one 
species — B.  Jlabelliformis , called  Tala  in  Sans- 


crit. It  grows  all  over  India,  and  is  useful  for 
affording  fans  and  punkahs  from  its  leaves,  and 
a wine  and  sugar  from  its  sap.  It  grows  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  a large  and  widely- 
expanded  leaf  folded  like  a fan.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a child’s  head,  and  contains 
three  seeds,  each  the  size  of  a goose’s  egg.  When 
young,  these  seeds  contain  a pulpy  matter  which 
is  cool,  sweet,  and  refreshing. 

Borates. — Salts  arising  from  the  combination 
of  boracic  acid  with  salifiable  bases,  and  consist- 
ing of  several  kinds  or  species ; such  as  boracite , 
or  sub-borate  of  magnesia ; rhodozite , or  borate 
of  lime;  borax , or  borate  of  soda  &c.  Borax , 
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called  also  tinkal,  is  found  in  its  native  state,  in 
crystals,  enveloped  in  a kind  of  fatty  matter.  It 
is  then  of  a greenish  colour,  and  occurs  in  certain 
lakes  in  Thibet.  It  is  found  also  dissolved  in 
many  springs  in  Persia,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
considerable  abundance  in  China.  It  occurs  also 
in  Peru,  but  is  now  manufactured  largely  from 
the  waters  of  the  lagoons  in  Tuscany,  which  are 
highly  charged  with  boracic  acid.  Borax  is 
employed  in  the  arts  as  a flux  in  several  metal- 
lurgical processes ; and  is  very  advantageously 
used  in  the  process  of  soldering  metals.  The 
quantity  imported  into  this  country  during  the 
three  years  ending  1832  amounted  to  170,392 
lbs.  a-year.  In  1852,  the  imports  of  refined 
borax  were  1,758  cwt. ; of  crude  borax  or  tinkal, 
5,716  cwt. ; and  of  boracic  acid,  from  Tuscany, 
18,804  cwt. 

Borax. — A mineral  substance.  See  Bora- 
tes. 

Borens A genus  of  neuropterous  insects 

belonging  to  the  family  Panorpidce.  The  females 
of  B.  Jiyemalis,  the  only  species  known,  unlike 
the  rest  of  the  family,  have  no  wings,  and  the 
males  only  rudimentary  ones.  These  insects  are 
curious — from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
found  in  the  winter  months  only ; and  are  said 
to  have  been  seen  on  the  Alps  running  about  in 
the  snow. 

JBorrera \ genus  of  lichens  named  after 

Mr.  Borrer,  a distinguished  botanist. 

Borreria.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  flower- 
ing plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cinchon- 
acece.  This  genus  is  also  named  after  Mr. 
Borrer.  The  species  are  numerous — upwards  of 
eighty  having  been  described ; they  are  chiefly 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  and  nearly  all  natives  of 
tropical  America.  Two  species — B.  ferruginea 
and  B.  Poaya , both  natives  of  Brazil — yield  a 
bastard  ipecacuanha.  The  roots  are  possessed 
of  an  emetic  quality  and  are  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  the  true  ipecacuanha. 

Bos. — A genus  of  ruminant  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Bovidce.  See  Bove^e. 

Bostrichus  ( (Zo<rrgu%o s,  a' curl  of  hair). — A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
family  Xylophagi.  The  insects  of  this  genus  are 
found  on  old  trees.  Their  larvae  generally  feed 
on  dead  wood,  though  they  sometimes  attack 
living  trees  also — burrowing  in  all  directions 
under  the  bark;  and  thus,  at  times,  where  they 
are  numerous,  causing  great  havoc  in  large 
forests.  They  attack,  in  preference,  resinous  or 
coniferous  trees.  The  typographer  beetle,  B. 
typographies , has,  at  different  periods,  ravaged 
the  forests  of  Germany ; and,  when  once  it  has 
attacked  a tree,  there  appears  to  be  no  remedy 
but  to  cut  it  down,  bark  it,  bum  the  bark,  and 
remove  all  the  felled  timber  without  delay. 

Boswellia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Amy- 
RIDACE^E. 

Botany  is  that  branch  of  science  which 
comprehends  the  knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to 
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the  vegetable  kingdom  ; and  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  (loruvy , which  signifies  any  kind  of 
grass  or  herb.  It  embraces  a knowledge  of  the 
external  configuration  of  plants,  their  structure, 
the  functions  which  they  perform,  the  relations 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  subservient.  As  we  see  in  ani- 
mals (see  Animal)  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
what  an  animal  is,  so  it  is  with  plants — the 
strict  definition  of  a vegetable  is  equally  difficult. 
Many  of  the  lower  forms  of  plants  possess  vibra - 
tile  cilia , which  cause  a motion  apparently 
voluntary, — a function  which  formerly  was  con- 
sidered to  be  peculiarly  distinctive  of  animals. 
Starch , which  at  one  time  was  considered  purely 
a vegetable  substance,  is  now  found  in  animals 
also.  In  this  way  numerous  objects  which  were 
heretofore  considered  animals — such  as  many  of 
the  infusoria  of  Ehrenberg — are  now  decided  to 
be  vegetables;  whilst  there  are  many  others 
which  the  zoologist  and  botanist  must  still  dis- 
pute the  possession  of. 

Botaurus.  The  Bittern. — A genus  of  birds. 
See  Ardeidas. 

Bothriocephalus  a pit;  xup^Xv, 

head). — A genus  of  entozoa  or  intestinal  worms 
belonging  to  the  order  Cestoidce  and  family  Tceni- 
idce.  It  is  distinguished  from  Taenia , the  com- 
mon tapeworm,  by  having  the  head  provided 
with  two  lateral,  narrow,  elongated  and  shallow 
pits.  The  articulations  are  broad  and  short, 
sometimes  attaining  a breadth  of  one  inch.  The 
species  are  many.  One  is  found  in  the  intestines 
of  man,  and  often  causes  serious  disorder  to  the 
constitution.  It  acquires,  in  some  instances,  a 
length  of  twenty  feet.  It  is  the  common  Tape- 
worm of  the  inhabitants  of  Poland,  Russia,  Swit- 
zerland, and  some  parts  of  France;  and  is  seldom 
if  ever  observed  in  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  or  Denmark,  &c.  See  Taenia. 

Boiiychiuni. — A genus  of  ferns  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Ophioglossce.  There  is  only  one 
species  growing  in  England,  but  which  is  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  frequenting 
dry  open  heaths,  elevated  pastures,  and  waste 
lands.  It  is  a small  fern,  and  the  pinnae  of  the 
frond  are  lunate,  which  has  given  its  specific 
name  B.  lunaria  or  moon-wort.  Much  super- 
stition attached  in  former  times  to  the  ferns,  and 
to  this  one  amongst  the  rest.  It  was  thought  to 
possess  magical  virtues,  and  it  was  incumbent 
on  the  person  who  wished  to  use  it,  to  gather  it 
only  by  the  light  of  the  moon ! When  the 
witches  were  wont  to  ride  through  the  air  on 
broom-sticks,  this  fern  was  used  by  them  to 
make  their  saddles  ! A species  is  found  in  North 
America  called  the  rattlesnake  fern,  B.  virginicum , 
which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  species,  and  obtains 
its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  growing  in  places 
where  this  venomous  reptile  is  usually  found. 

Botryllida;.  Compound  Ascidians. — A family 
of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Tunicata.  These  animals  form  translucent  jelly- 
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like  masses  of  various  colours,  encrusting  the 
surface  of  rocks  or  the  leaves  and  stems  of  sea- 
weeds. In  this  mass  live  associated  together 
numbers  of  individuals  which  present  the  appear- 
ance of  stars — each  star  being  a family,  and 
each  group  of  stars  a community  of  beings. 
The  species  are  tolerably  numerous,  thirteen 
genera  having  been  described.  The  young,  when 
first  excluded  from  the  egg,  resembles  somewhat 
the  form  of  a tadpole,  having  a flattish  oval  body 
and  a long  tail.  After  swimming  about  freely 
in  the  water  for  a few  hours,  this  larva,  then 
about  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  attaches  itself  to 
the  surface  of  some  solid  bod)",  and  becomes  per- 
manently fixed.  Changes  of  form,  after  that, 
quickly  commence.  The  tail  disappears,  the 
body  becomes  enlarged,  and  further  changes 
take  place,  till  about  the  end  of  the  second  week 
the  animal  appears  in  nearly  its  perfect  form. 
The  genus  Botryllus  is  the  typical  form.  In  it 
the  animals  are  grouped  in  single  stars,  the  in- 
dividuals being  from  six  to  twenty  in  each.  B. 
Schlosseri  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  common  species  of  the  family. 

Botryllus. — See  Botrylud^e, 

XSotrytis. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Fungi.  See  Thai.logen.e. 

Boulder. — Debris  or  masses  of  ancient  rocks 
of  large  size,  and  transported  to  some  distance 
from  their  origin,  are  called  boulders  or  erratic 
blocks.  Boulders  are  generally  found  not  very 
far  from  the  rocks  from  which  they  have  been 
broken,  but  sometimes  they  have  been  met  with 
transported  to  immense  distances.  Huge  blocks 
of  rock  of  this  kind  have  been  transported  from 
Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  plains  of  Germany ; 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Cum- 
berland to  the  centre  and  south  of  England. 
The  only  way  to  account  for  such  large  masses 
of  rock  having  been  conveyed  to  such  great  dis- 
tances, is  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  floated 
across  the  intervening  space  in  masses  of  ice, 
which  as  they  have  melted,  have  dropped  them  j 
in  the  places  where  they  ai'e  found,  when  those 
places  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  a sea.  The 
largest  boulders  seem  to  have  been  drifted,  in  all 
cases,  from  colder  points  to  warmer  regions. 

Boveae.  Oxen. — A sub-tribe  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Rumi- 
nantia , family  Bovidce  or  hollow-horned  rumi- 
nants. The  species  belonging  to  this  sub-tribe 
formed  the  genus  Bos  of  Linnaeus,  but  by 
modern  zoologists  are  divided  into  no  fewer  than 
seven  genera.  Some  of  these  have  a naked 
moist  muffle,  and  live  on  the  plains  of  warm  or 
temperate  regions;  others  have  a hairy  ovine 
muffle,  and  are  only  found  in  the  mountains,  or 
snowy  regions.  Of  the  first  set,  the  bull  or  ox, 
Bos  taurus,  is  the  most  important  to  man. 
During  its  life,  it  contributes  most  materially  to 
his  wants  and  his  comforts ; and  when  dead,  every 
part  is  converted  to  his  use.  The  ox  appears, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  man’s  existence,  to 
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have  been  domesticated;  and,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, exhibits  many  varieties — the  results  of 
domesticity.  Forty-one  varieties  of  this  species 
have  been  enumerated.  The  cattle  which  an- 
ciently inhabited  the  great  Caledonian  forest, 
roaming  wild  and  free,  was  a small  kind ; and 
the  breed  is  still  preserved,  though  they  are  re- 
stricted now  to  a very  few  places — such  as 
Cadzow  park  near  Hamilton,  and  Chillingham 
park  in  Northumberland.  The  zebu  of  India,  or 
Brahmin  bull,  Bos  indicus,  is  very  small,  and  is 
remarkable  for  having  long  pendulous  ears  and  a 
fatty  elevated  hump  upon  its  withers.  This 
species  is  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  who  con- 
sider it  sinful  to  kill  them.  They  are  made  to 
work,  however,  and  when  harnessed  to  a carriage 
will  travel  thirty  miles  a-day.  The  hump  is 
considered,  by  the  European  residents,  when 
properly  preserved,  to  be  most  delicious  eating. 
A third  species  of  the  genus  bos  is  found  in 
Africa — the  dante,  Bos  dante.  This  species  has 
also  a hump  on  the  withers,  and  is  considered  to 
agree  pretty  exactly  with  the  humped  cattle  re- 
presented on  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt.  The 
buffaloes  which  inhabit  India  and  Africa,  and 
which  are  found  domestic  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
are  also  of  great  importance  to  man.  The  com- 
mon buffalo,  Bubalus  buffelus , in  a state  of  domes- 
ticity, is  universal  in  India.  As  they  are  very 
strong,  they  are  employed  in  agriculture  and  in 
drawing  and  carrying  burdens,  being  guided  by 
rings  through  their  noses.  They  are  found  wild 
in  many  parts  of  India,  and  are  called  arnee  or 
arna.  They  inhabit  the  verge  rather  than  the 
interior  of  primeval  forests.  They  never  ascend 
the  mountains,  but  adhere  to  the  most  swampy 
sites  of  the  district  they  live  in.  There  is  no 
animal  upon  which  ages  of  domesticity  have 
made  so  small  an  impression  as  the  buffalo — the 
tame  being  still  most  clearly  referable  to  the  wild 
ones  at  present  frequenting  all  the  great  swampy 
jungles  of  India.  They  generally  live  in  large 
herds,  except  at  the  rutting  season;  and  are 
fierce  and  stubborn  animals.  They  are  so  power- 
ful, that  a wild  buffalo  will  charge  and  pro- 
strate a good  sized  elephant.  The  horns  of  the 
Arna  are  of  prodigious  size,  sometimes  measuring 
each  six  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  buffalo 
has  been  introduced  into  Italy,  and  is  made  great 
use  of  in  that  country  as  a beast  of  burden.  The 
Cape  buffalo,  Bubalus  Caffer,  is  of  great  size  and 
massive  proportions.  It  is  a native  of  South 
Africa,  and  is  found  living  in  large  herds  in  the 
plains  skirted  by  woods.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
powerful  animal,  and  when  roused  very  savage. 
It  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mire.  The  flesh  is 
tolerably  good  eating,  and  the  skin  so  tough  that 
it  is  in  great  request  for  harness.  The  gayal, 
Bibos  frontalis , is  found  wild  in  the  range  of 
mountains  that  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
provinces  of  Aracan,  Chittagong,  Tippera,  and 
Sylhet.  The  Cucis,  or  Lunetas,  a race  of  people 
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inhabiting  the  hills  immediately  to  the  eastward 
of  Chittagong,  have  herds  of  them  in  a domes- 
ticated state,  which  they  rear  chiefly  for  food. 
They  are  of  a mild  inoffensive  disposition.  The 
gour  or  ganr,  Bibos  Gaurus , is  a native  of  the 
hilly  district  of  India,  inhabiting  the  primitive 
forests  under  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  Nepal. 
They  live  in  herds  of  considerable  size,  except  at 
the  rutting  season.  They  are  very  shy,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  rear  them  in  confinement, 
though  the  attempt  has  frequently  been  made.  If 
approached  they  retreat,  but  if  compelled  to  stand 
and  defend  themselves,  they  do  so  with  a courage 
and  determination  not  to  be  surpassed.  Their 
flesh  is  excellent,  both  as  regards  flavour  and 
tenderness.  The  bisons  belong  to  this  set  also, 
and  are  exceedingly  fierce  and  powerful  animals. 
Their  flesh  smells  of  musk,  which  is  called  Bisam , 
and  hence  the  name  Bison.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies of  bison,  the  European  and  American.  The 


Bison  Bonassus — The  Aurochs. 


European  bison  or  aurochs,  Bison  Bonassus , is 
only  found  now  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  and  some  parts  of  the  Caucasus. 
These  animals  have  never  been  domesticated,  and 
appear  to  be  approaching  destruction,  as  civilized 
man  extends  his  domain.  They  might  almost 
have  become  extinct  by  this  time,  had  not 
they  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  late 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  a number  of  herds 
in  the  forest  of  Bialowicza  in  Lithuania,  under 
the  care  of  a certain  number  of  herdsmen.  They 
are  very  shy,  but  if  approached  accidentally  they 
become  furious,  and  passionately  assail  the  in- 
truder. The  American  bison,  or  as  it  is  uni- 
versally called  in  America,  the  buffalo,  Bison 
Americanus,  is  a native  of  North  America,  and, 
in  its  form  and  make,  presents  a model  of  brute 
force,  formed  to  push  and  throw  down.  Con- 
gregating in  vast  herds,  these  animals  are  said 
to  cover  the  wide  extended  savannahs  of  the  more 
southern  districts  of  the  north  for  miles  in  extent. 
Like  all  wild  animals,  it  retreats  before  the  civil- 
izing presence  of  man.  Formerly  it  was  found 
throughout  almost  the  whole  territory  of  the 
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United  States ; but  at  present  it  is  scarcely  seen 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Every  year  its  rovings  are  restricted. 
Civilization,  in  its  steady  march,  destroys  the 
larger  gregarious  animals ; and  even  drives  back 
the  hunting  man,  unless  he  change  his  mode  of 
life.  In  pursuing  a great  herd  of  buffaloes,  par- 
ticularly if  it  consist  of  bulls,  a strong  odour  of 
musk  is  emitted,  and  is  left  in  their  wake.  Their 
feet  make  the  grass  crackle  as  if  it  were  on  fire. 
They  have  a very  quick  scent,  and  smell  a man 
at  two  or  more  miles  off  to  windward  of  him. 
Of  the  species  which  live  in  the  mountains  or 
snowy  regions,  the  yak,  Poephagus  grunniens , is 
a prominent  example, — it  is  a native  of  Thibet, 
inhabiting  the  loftiest  plateaux,  being  unable  to 
live  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  snows. 
They  are  domesticated,  and  used  for  the  plough 
and  for  riding.  They  grunt  like  pigs.  The  tribes 
of  the  Cachars  or  Juxtanivean  regions  of  the 
Himalayas  rear  large  herds  of  them,  and  they 
cross-breed  with  the  common  ox.  The  musk  ox, 
Ovibos  moschatus , is  a native  of  the  barren  lands 
of  North  America,  lying  to  the  northward  of  the 
60  th  parallel.  They  are  of  small  size,  live  on 
grass  and  lichens,  and  run  fast,  climbing  rocks 
and  hills  with  great  rapidity.  Their  flesh,  when 
they  are  fat,  is  said  to  be  well  tasted,  but  when 
lean  smells  strong  of  musk. — Fossil  remains  of 
oxen  have  been  found  in  considerable  abundance 
in  the  tertiary  beds  in  England,  Russia,  Spain, 
Italy,  North  America,  and  in  India  among  the 
Sewalik  mountains  at  the  southern  feet  of  the 
Himalayas.  One  species,  Bos  primigenius , has 
been  found  in  the  London  clay.  It  resembles 
strongly  the  common  ox,  but  must  have  been 
much  larger.  Professor  Owen  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  a distinct  species ; but  Cuvier  considers  it  to 
have  been  the  original  stock  of  the  domestic  ox 
of  the  present  day,  the  traces  of  which  in  a wild 
state  have  disappeared  by  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization. Remains  of  a species  closely  resembling 
the  aurochs  have  also  been  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain. 
This  species,  which  has  been  called  Bison  pris- 
cus,  is  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  present  existing  aurochs,  and  we  thus  find 
that  this  noble  animal  at  one  time  existed  in 
this  country,  and  perhaps  roamed  the  forests 
of  Great  Britain,  posterior  to  the  creation  of 
man. 

ISovida:.  Hollow  Horned  Ruminating  Animals. 
— A family  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia , order  Ungulata , or  hoofed  animals. 
The  species  belonging  to  this  family  have  the 
toes  hoofed,  and  the  stomach  adapted  for  rumi- 
nating or  chewing  the  cud.  The  two  middle  toes 
are  separate,  and  the  frontal  bones  are  generally 
armed  with  horns,  which  are  usually  hollow. 
The  gullet  is  provided  with  two  long  pouches, 
just  before  the  stomach,  used  for  holding  and 
soaking  the  food  before  it  is  chewed.  This  family 
contains  the  oxen,  Bovina;  the  giraffes,  Gir- 
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affina;  the  deer,  Cervtna;  the  musk  deer, 
Moschina  ; and  the  camels,  Camelina. 

Bovina — A tribe  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  large  family  Bovidce.  In  the  animals  of 
this  tribe  the  horns  are  permanent,  covered  with 
a persisting  horny  sheath,  cutting  teeth  only  in 
lower  jaw.  It  contains  the  oxen  proper,  Boveas; 
antelopes,  Antilope^e  ; strepsiceres,  Strepsi- 
cereas  ; the  goats,  Capreae  ; and  sheep,  Ove^e. 

Bovista  ( Bofist , the  German  name  for  it). — 
A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Fungi , and  known  in  this  country  by  the  name 
of  bull  puff-ball,  or  bull-fice.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  the  genus  Lycoperdon , from  which  it  differs  in 
having  a double  peridium.  B.  gigantea , the  bull 
puff-ball,  frog’s  cheese,  or  buT-fice,  grows  to  an 
immense  size,  specimens  having  been  collected 
measuring  as  much  as  nine  feet  in  circumference. 
When  young  the  interior  is  full  of  a white,  moist, 
mass  of  tissue,  which  becomes  at  length  brown 
and  dry,  and  upon  being  pressed  escapes  in  the 
form  of  a powder.  This  powdery  matter,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  sporules.  A singular  fact  has  been  lately 
discovered  connected  with  this  fungus.  When 
burnt,  the  smoke  arising  from  it,  possesses  a 
narcotic  property,  which,  when  inhaled  by  man 
or  the  lower  animals,  acts  in  the  same  manner  as 
ether  or  chloroform.  This  fungus,  when  young 
and  fresh  gathered,  is  edible,  and  is  occasionally 
served  up  at  table  fried  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs. 
B.  furfuracea , a native  of  Italy,  growing  on  the 
heath  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  is  much 
used  there  as  an  article  of  food. 

RracIieJytra  short;  sAut^av,  elytra) 

Rove  Beetles. — A family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Coleoptera , and  synonymous  with 
Staphylinidce.  The  species  are  characterized  by 
their  having  short  elytra  or  wing  cases,  though 
the  wings  themselves  are  very  long,  and  when 
at  rest  easily  folded  up.  They  run  and  fly  with 
equal  agility,  though  they  do  not  often  use  their 
wings.  Most  of  the  species  have  the  habit  of 
bending  up  the  abdomen  while  running,  and 
some  bend  it  up  so  completely  on  the  back  that 
they  present  quite  a globular  form.  At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  abdomen  are  two  conical  vesicles, 
capable  of  being  protruded  at  will,  and  from 
which  a vapour  is  emitted  which  occasionally  is 
very  subtle  and  penetrating.  In  some  of  the 
species  the  smell  is  that  of  spices  mixed  with 
something  indescribably  fetid.  They  are  very 
voracious,  generally  preying  upon  dead  bodies 
and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  such  as  fungi,  &c. 
Some,  however,  are  only  found  in  flowers,  on  the 
margins  of  running  streams,  or  under  the  bark 
of  decaying  trees.  Others  again  are  found  para- 
sitic in  the  nests  of  the  hornet,  and  a few  live  in 
society  along  with  the  red  ant  ( Formica  rufa ). 
The  larvae  resemble  the  parents,  and  live  in  the 
same  places  as  they  do.  A great  number  of  spe- 
cies are  described. 

BracMnides  short).  — A sub- 
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family  of  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
family  Carabidce.  This  group,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  one  of  the  most  incongruous  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  Carabidce.  The  t}7pical  genus 
is  Brachinus , the  bombardier  beetle,  many  species 
of  which  have  been  described.  They  live  under 
stones,  and  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  globe. 
They  have  the  singular  faculty,  when  they  are 
annoyed,  or  alarmed  by  the  attack  of  an  enemy, 
of  violently  expelling  from  the  anus,  accompanied 
by  a loud  detonation,  a pungent  acrid  fluid  of  so 
volatile  a nature,  that  immediately  upon  coming 
into  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air  it  becomes 
a bluish  vapour,  and  leaves  behind  it  a pene- 
trating odour  like  nitric  acid,  and  which,  like  it, 
reddens  litmus  paper.  It  acts  as  an  effectual 
means  of  defence  against  its  pursuer,  and  it  is 
sufficiently  acrid  to  produce  upon  the  skin  the 
sensation  of  burning.  The  apparatus  in  which 
this  power  is  lodged,  is  placed  in  the  abdomen. 
When  much  harassed,  Brachinus  displosor  can 
discharge  ten  or  twelve  explosions  successively. 
B.  crepitans,  the  typical  species,  lives  in  society ; 
and  it  is  said  these  communities  sometimes  con- 
sist of  at  least  1,000  individuals.  A considerable 
number  of  other  genera  belong  to  this  sub -family, 
a great  proportion  of  which  are  exotic. 

Brachinus.  — A genus  of  insects.  — See 
Brachinides. 

Brachionaea. — A family  of  minute  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Rotatoria.  The  animals 
of  this  family  possess  a carapace  or  shell  which 
encloses  the  body  like  the  shell  of  a tortoise, 
allowing  the  tail  to  protrude.  They  have  two 
simple  rotatory  organs.  These  sometimes  appear 
as  if  they  were  composed  of  five  parts,  three  of 
which  are  central,  and  two  lateral.  The  two 
lateral  ones  only,  however,  are  the  wheels,  the 
central  ones  being  merely  ciliated  frontal  portions 
of  the  carapace,  the  cilia  of  which  remain  ex- 
tended without  motion,  during  the  action  of  the 
others.  The  family  is  represented  by  the  genus 
Brachionus,  the  species  of  which  have  a single 
eye  spot,  and  the  tail  forked.  B.  wrceolaris  is 
the  most  characteristic  species,  and  is  very  com- 
mon In  fresh  water  ponds  and  ditches,  such  as 
the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park,  the  cisterns  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  &c.  It  is  of  a red- 
dish colour,  and  has  the  carapace  quite  smooth. 
Ten  other  genera  of  this  family  are  described,  all 
of  which  were  originally  included  under  the  one 
genus  Brachionus. 

Bracfaiopoda  ( , an  arm ; woi/s,  a 
foot) A class  of  molluscous  animals,  character- 

ized by  having  a bivalve  shell  of  symmetrical 
form,  and  by  the  animals  being  destitute  of  mo- 
tion, and  fixed  to  or  upon  solid  bodies.  Of  all 
molluscous  animals,  the  brachiopoda  appear  to 
enjoy  the  greatest  range  both  of  climate,  depth, 
and  time.  They  are  found  in  polar  and  tropical 
seas,  in  pools  left  by  the  ebbing  tide,  and  at 
the  greatest  depths  hitherto  explored  by  the 
dredge.  At  present  only  seventy  recent  species 
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are  known,  but  above  1,000  distinct  species  have 
been  described,  which  are  distributed  throughout 
all  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  marine  origin,  from 
the  Cambrian  strata  upwards.  The  oldest  form 
of  organic  life  at  present  known,  either  in  the  old 
or  new  world,  is  a species  of  Lingula.  Some  of 
the  genera  belonging  to  the  class  are  attached 
to  foreign  bodies  by  a fibrous  pedicle ; such  are 
Lingula , Terebratula , and  Discina — whilst  others 
are  fixed  by  the  substance  of  the  central  valve, 
as  Thecidia  and  Crania.  When  first  hatched, 
the  young  are  most  probably  free,  and  able  to 
swim  about  until  they  meet  with  a suitable  posi- 
tion. They  are  then  most  likely  attached  by  a 
byssus,  which  in  time  becomes  consolidated,  and 
forms  a permanent  organ  of  attachment.  The 
shell  of  Terebratula,  the  lamp-shell,  is  minutely 
punctate,  and  the  ventral  valve  has  a prominent 
beak,  which  is  pierced  at  its  extremity  by  a 
round  hole.  Through  this  the  pedicle  issues  by 
which  the  animal  is  attached.  Internally  there 
is  a peculiarly  delicate  and  elegant  testaceous 
apparatus  which  is  attached,  generally  in  the 
form  of  a more  or  less  complicated  loop,  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dorsal  valve.  This  apparatus 
differs  so  much  in  different  species,  that  it  has 
lately  been  used  as  a character  for  sub-dividing 
the  genus  into  a number  of  sub-genera.  The 
recent  species  of  Terebratula  are  widely  diffused, 
appearing  capable  of  flourishing  in  extremely 
warm  and  in  extremely  cold  regions ; as  well  as 
in  more  temperate  climates — ranging  from  the 
Indian  seas  to  the  70th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  fossil  species  are  numerous,  and  occur  prin- 
cipally in  the  more  ancient  fossiliferous  beds. 
The  genus  Lingula  has  a shell,  which  is  of  a 
horny  texture,  and  is  supposed  to  be  attached  by 
a long  fibro-gelatinous  pedicle  passing  out  be- 
tween the  valves.  The  recent  species  are  not 
numerous,  and  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of 
the  animal.  Several  species  occur  fossil  in  the 
inferior  oolite  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  old  red 
sandstone.  Discina  is  attached  by  a pedicle 
passing  through  a hole  in  the  ventral  valve.  The 
shell  is  orbicular,  horny,  and  minutely  punctate. 
The  animal  is  transparent.  The  recent  species 
are  only  seven,  and  are  found  attached  to  stones, 
shells,  &c.,  and  occur  at  depths  ranging  from  not 
far  below  the  surface  to  seventeen  fathoms. 
Twenty-nine  fossil  species  have  been  described 
from  the  Silurian  rocks.  The  genus  Thecidium 
is  composed  of  small  shells  which  are  attached  to 
corals,  &c.,  by  the  beak.  Only  one  recent  species 
has  as  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  animal  was  unknown  till 
lately,  though  the  species  Thecidium  Mediterra- 
neum  has  long  been  known,  occurring  amongst 
the  red  coral  of  the  Tuscan  seas.  Twenty-seven 
fossil  species  have  been  described.  Crania  has 
an  orbicular,  hingeless  shell  attached  to  rocks 
and  stones  in  deep  water  by  the  umbo,  or  whole 
breadth  of  the  ventral  valve.  Crania  anomala 
is  a gregarious  species,  living  in  masses  attached 
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to  rocks  and  stones,  in  from  40  to  150  fathoms 
depth  of  water.  Five  recent  species  only  are 
known,  but  twenty-eight  fossil  species  have  been 
described.  The  fossil  genera  of  brachiopods  con- 
tain Spirifera , Productus,  Calceola,  &c. 

Kracliycerus  short;  horn). 

— A genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to 
the  family  Curculionidce.  The  species  are  oval  or 
globular  in  form,  and  are  covered  with  rough 
points  or  rugosities.  The  elytra  are  soldered  to- 
gether, and  they  are  destitute  of  wings.  They 
are  always  found  on  the  ground,  or  crawling 
slowly  amongst  rocks  and  stones.  The  species 
are  known  only  in  the  hot  and  dry  countries  of 
the  old  continent — 112  species  are  described, 
most  cf  them  natives  of  Africa.  The  women  of 
Ethiopia  string  these  insects  together,  and  wear 
them  round  their  necks  as  an  amulet. 

Bracbyura  short;  ovgx,  a tail). — 

A section  of  Crustacea.  See  Decapoda.  The 
animals  belonging  to  the  decapodous  brachvura 
have  their  abdomen  or  tail  very  short,  generally 
bent  under  the  bod}’-,  and  lodged  in  a cavity  there, 
so  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  them  in  swim- 
ming. The  branchiae  or  gills  are  of  a pyramidal 
form,  and  consist  of  a double  series  of  plates  piled 
one  above  another.  They  are  defended  by  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  carapace  being  bent  down  in 
order  to  cover  them.  The  water  thus  reaches 
them  only  through  a special  opening  left  in  front 
of  the  shell.  The  species  belonging  to  this  sec- 
tion are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  divided 
into  several  large  families.  In  some,  Oxyrhyncha, 
the  carapace  is  narrowed  to  a point  anteriorly  as 
in  Mai  a — which  see.  In  others,  Cyclometopa, 
the  carapace  is  very  large,  regularly  arched  an- 
teriorly and  narrowed  posteriorly,  as  in  Cancer 
and  Carcinus — which  see.  In  Portunus , which 
belongs  also  to  this  family,  the  last  pair  of  legs 
have  the  joints  broad  and  flat,  and  formed  for 
enabling  the  animal  to  swim  well.  They  are 
called  the  swimming  crabs — are  active  and  bold, 
and  seize  hold  of  objects  with  great  sharpness, 
pinching  very  severely  with  their  acute  claws. 
A third  set,  Catometopa,  have  the  carapace 
generally  quadrilateral  or  ovoid,  as  in  Gecar- 
cinus  and  Gr apses — which  see.  Whilst  a 
fourth,  Oxystoma , have  it  in  general  orbicular  or 
arched  in  front,  as  in  Leucosia , or  the  Porcel- 
lanous  crab,  found  in  New  Guinea  and  India ; 
and  Corystes , or  globular  crab,  a species  of  which, 
the  masked  crab,  is  found  on  our  own  shores, 
lying  burrowed  in  the  sand,  with  only  its  long 
antennae  or  feelers  protruding. 

Bradypidae  ( fh(>aSus , slow;  rfovs,  a foot). 
The  Sloths. — A family  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Mammalia , order  Ungulata.  They  have 
a short  rounded  head,  no  true  cutting  teeth,  and 
canines  similar  to  the  grinders.  Their  limbs  are 
very  long  and  weak,  and  the  toes  armed  with 
very  long  compressed  claws.  Their  stomach  is 
divided  into  four  cells  or  pouches.  They  live  on 
trees,  and  feed  upon  leaves.  The  family  consists 
Or 
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of  two  genera,  Bradypm  and  Cholcepus.  The 
best  known  and  most  remarkable  species  of  Brady  - 
pus  is  B.  tridactylus , the  three-toed  sloth  or  Ai. 
It  is  a singular  looking  animal,  and  at  first 
sight  appears  most  awkwardly  made,  most  ill- 
conditioned  and  defenceless.  The  arm  and  fore- 
arm taken  together  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
the  leg  and  thigh,  and  the  fingers  are  short  and 
so  perfectly  rigid  that  their  joints  ossify  at  an 
early  period  of  the  animal’s  life.  They  are  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  the  common  integuments  of 
the  hand,  leaving  nothing  to  be  seen  externally 
but  the  long  claws  which  terminate  them.  The 
animals  are  thus,  when  placed  on  the  ground,  in- 
capable of  active  motion  ; but  it  is  very  different 
when  they  are  seen  in  their  native  haunts  cling- 
ing by  their  long  hooked  claws  to  the  branches 
of  trees.  They  spend  their  whole  life  in  the  trees, 
suspended  from  the  under  surface  of  the  branches. 
Hanging  thus,  they  move  along  with  consider- 
able ease  and  agility,  and  when  they  rest  or 
sleep  they  still  remain  suspended.  In  high  winds 
the  sloth  travels  faster  than  at  other  times ; and 
as  the  hair  of  its  skin  presents  a dry  and  withered 
appearance,  it  is  only  when  thus  in  motion  it  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  tree  upon  which 
it  lives.  It  emits  a feeble  plaintive  cry  which 
resembles  the  word  Ai,  hence  its  common  name. 
It  is  a native  of  the  dense  tangled  forests  of 
South  America,  where  hundreds  of  miles  may  be 
traversed  by  passing  from  one  tree  to  another. 
It  feeds  upon  leaves,  and  the  female  brings  forth 
but  a single  young  one  at  a birth.  This  she 
carries  on  her  back:  and  the  young  sloth  ad- 
heres to  its  parent  till  it  acquires  sufficient  size 
and  strength  to  shift  for  itself.  When  full  grown 
it  is  about  the  size  of  a cat.  The  two-toed  sloth, 
Cholcepus  didactylus , is  larger  than  the  preceding, 
and  its  muzzle  is  more  elongated.  This  likewise 
is  a native  of  the  hot  parts  of  South  America. 

Bradypus. — See  Bradypid.e. 

Brain. — The  soft  and  pulpy  organ  which  in 
man  and  other  vertebrate  animals  occupies  the 
cavity  of  the  crauium,  and  forms  the  central 
mass  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  divided  into  three  portions,  the  Cerebrum 
or  brain  proper,  the  Cerebellum  or  little  brain, 
occupying  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  the  Medulla  oblongata  or  spinal  mar- 
row, which  passes  out  of  the  cranium  into  the 
vertebral  column,  and  is  continued  throughout 
that  canal  under  the  name  of  spinal  cord.  The 
brain  of  man  is  large  compared  with  that  of 
other  mammalia,  and  is  supposed  to  constitute 
about  -g— th  part  of  the  weight  of  his  body.  In  the 
dog  it  is  the  120th  part ; in  the  horse  the  450th 
part;  in  the  sheep  the  750th  part;  and  in  the 
ox  the  800th  part.  In  birds  it  bears  somewhat 
the  same  proportion;  but  in  fishes  it  is  much 
smaller — in  some  species  not  constituting  the 
2000th  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  fish.  In  the  in- 
vertebrata  there  is  no  brain  or  spinal  marrow, 
properly  speaking,  but  instead  there  are  masses 
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of  nervous  matter  called  ganglia  distributed 
through  the  body  whence  proceed  the  nerves. 
The  upper  ganglion  represents  the  brain. 

Urania.  The  Bream. — See  Bramid^e. 

Bramidae.  The  Bream  family. — A family 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  the  Chsetodons.  It  differs  from  that  family  in 
the  species  having  teeth  in  the  vomer  and  palate. 
The  body  is  generally  short  and  compressed,  and 
the  fins  are  scaly.  Brama  Bail , or  Ray’s  bream, 
is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  occasionally 
wanders  on  to  the  coasts  of  England,  and  is  said 
to  be  delicious  eating.  Toxotes  jaculator , the 
archer  fish,  is,  however,  the  most  remarkable 
species  belonging  to  the  family.  It  is  found  in 
Java  and  Sumatra,  and  has  been  long  celebrated 
for  the  singular  instinct  it  displays  in  catching 
flies  and  other  insects  which  Form  its  food.  The 
under  jaw  is  a good  deal  longer  than  the  upper, 
and  enables  the  animal  to  squirt  or  project  small 
quantities  of  water  to  some  distance,  and  with 
considerable  force.  When  it  sees  a fly  or  other 
insect  settled  on  a leaf  of  some  of  the  aquatic 
plants  floating  on  the  stream,  it  shoots  a single 
drop  of  water  with  such  unerring  aim  as  to  pre- 
cipitate the  creature  into  the  water,  and  thus 
bring  it  within  its  reach. 

Braiachiae  ^oety^iu,  gills  of  a fish.)  Gills. 
— The  organs  called  branchiae  are  vascular  res- 
piratory organs,  destined  to  submit  to  the  pro- 
cess of  oxygenation  the  blood  of  the  greater 
part  of  aquatic  animals.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  dissolved  in  water  that  this 
method  of  respiration  is  performed.  As  the  name 
imports,  these  organs  are  more  or  less  branched. 
They  are  situated  upon  special  parts  of  the  body, 
but  their  position  varies  according  to  the  animals 
in  which  they  have  been  observed.  Their  sur- 
face, multiplied  proportionately  to  the  number  of 
their  ramifications,  is  always  covered  with  a very 
fine  and  permeable  membrane.  In  fishes  the 
gills  consist  of  arches  of  bone  attached  to  the 
os  hyoides  or  bone  of  the  tongue.  To  these  the 
rays  or  filaments  of  the  gills  are  attached,  gene- 
rally in  a row  upon  each,  and  varying  in  num- 
ber, and  having  their  surfaces  covered  by  a tissue 
of  innumerable  blood-vessels.  Upon  these  is 
stretched  the  gill  membrane.  The  water  taken 
in  by  the  mouth  passes  through  among  the  fila- 
ments of  the  gills,  and  escapes  by  the  gill  open- 
ings in  the  rear.  In  its  progress  through  the 
filaments  of  the  gills,  the  oxygen  is  separated 
from  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  water, 
and  carbon  is  given  out  in  return. 

Branclilobdclla  ( ;,  gills;  /3 'SzWx, 
a leech). — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Annelida , found  parasitic  upon  the  branchiae 
of  the  Cray  fish.  The  typical  species,  B.  astaci, 
is  small,  hermaphrodite,  and  is  fixed  to  the  gills 
of  the  common  Cray  fish  by  a fine  brown  pedicle. 
Two  other  species  have  been  described,  one  living 
parasitic  on  the  cray  fish  of  Chili ; the  other  upon 
a mollusc. 
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I3?anch iopoila.  ( JZgxy%iei , gills;  thus,  a 
foot). — A division  of  the  entoraostracous  Crus- 
tacea. The  animals  belonging  to  the  branchi- 
opoda  have  the  mouth  furnished  with  jaws  fitted 
for  masticating  their  food.  Their  branchiae  or 
gills  are  many,  and  attached  to  the  feet,  which 
vary  in  number,  sometimes  being  many,  and  at 
others  few.  They  are  in  general  not  adapted  for 
locomotion.  The  antennae  are  two  or  four-jointed 
and  ciliated,  in  some  serving  as  organs  of  motion. 
They  swim  freely,  and  may  be  observed  to  have 
their  branchial  feet  in  constant  motion  in  the 
water,  their  action  being  seldom  interrupted — 
thus  ventilating  the  stagnant  water  in  which  they 
for  the  most  part  live,  and  preventing  it  becom- 
ing soon  putrid.  This  division  includes  the  genera 
Apus,  Nebalia , Branchipus,  and  several  others. 

.Braiacluostcgi  (/3 gills;  rrsyog,  a 
covering). — A tribe  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  com- 
prehending those  in  which  the  gills  are  free  and 
covered  by  a membrane,  such  a3  the  sturgeon 
and  chimaera,  &c. 

JSSraiichiostcgous. — Having  gill  covers,  as 
a hranchiostegous  fish  ; or  covering  the  gills,  as 
the  branchiostegous  membrane. 

Brassita.  The  Cabbage. — A genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Crucif'erce.  Several 
species  of  this  genus  are  valuable  plants  for  culin- 
ary purposes,  and  for  feeding  cattle.  The  rape, 
colza,  or  coleseed,  B.  napus , grows  wild  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  much  cultivated  by  farmers  for  its 
valuable  oil.  The  wild  turnip,  B.  campestris,  is 
found  indigenous  also  to  this  country,  growing 
by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  ditches,  and  by  the 
borders  of  fields,  &c.  It  is  considered  to  be  the 
original  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  and  a variety 
possessing  a caulescent  fleshy  root,  is  by  many 
botanists  made  a distinct  species.  B.  rapa  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  of  our  common  turnip. 
The  cabbage,  B.  oleracea , is  met  with  in  abun- 
dance growing  wild  upon  the  cliffs  of  many  parts 
of  Europe,  such  as  about  Mount  Athos  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  various 
parts  of  England.  From  this  wild  plant  we 
have  derived  by  cultivation  and  domestication 
our  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  broccoli,  savoys,  &c. 
Cabbages  appear  to  have  been  a favourite  escu- 
lent vegetable  with  the  Romans  ; and  our  Saxon 
ancestors  used  to  call  the  month  of  February 
Sproutcale.  A species  found  in  China,  B.  chinen- 
sis,  j’ields  a good  oil  called  Shanghai  oil. 

Oraula  (fioxuXa,  louse). — A genus  of  insects 
which  has  lately  been  discovered,  parasitic  upon 
bees  in  May  and  J une,  and  which  has  not  yet 
been  referred  to  its  proper  place  in  the  system. 
Nitzch  places  it  in  the  order  Diptera,  and  family 
Coriacece.  The  only  species  known,  B.  caeca,  is 
about  the  size  of  a flea,  and  resembles  in  form  a 
small  spider.  It  attaches  itself  strongly  to  the 
thorax  of  the  bee  by  means  of  its  feet.  Some- 
times it  is  motionless,  and  at  others  it  lifts  the 
anterior  part  of  its  body,  and  moves  its  feet  like 
the  Nycteribice , parasitic  on  the  bat. 
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Kraycra. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rosacea,.  One  of  the 
species  is  a native  of  Abyssinia,  B.  anthelmintica , 
and  from  it  is  obtained  the  Kousso  or  Cusso,  an 
excellent  anthelmintic  medicine,  esteemed  now  as 
the  best  remedy  we  have  for  tapeworm.  See 
Bank  si  a. 

ISrciitida; A sub-family  of  coleopterous  in- 

sects belonging  to  the  large  family  Curculionidce. 
The  insects  belonging  to  this  sub-family  are 
elongated  and  thin,  and  the  whole  body  has 
almost  a linear  form.  They  are  as  it  were  the 
caricatures  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong. 
They  are  found  on  trees  or  under  the  bark,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  hot  climates. 
One  species,  Brentus  septentrionalis , is  found  in 
America  living  on  the  white  oak.  The  female, 
when  about  to  lay  her  eggs,  punctures  the  bark 
with  her  slender  snout,  and  drops  an  egg  in  each 
hole  thus  made.  The  grub,  as  soon  as  it  is 
hatched,  bores  into  the  solid  wood,  burrowing  to 
some  extent,  and  in  these  burrows  the  insect 
undergoes  its  transformations. 

Briza. — A genus  of  grasses.  The  flowers  are 
generally  in  dense  clusters,  which  are  hung  upon 
the  ends  of  a very  delicate  filamentous  peduncle, 
forming  an  elegant  panicle  which  shakes  with 
the  slightest  breath  of  air.  There  are  two  species 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  their  habit 
are  called  quaking  or  trembling  grasses.  In 
Berwickshire,  among  the  Lammermuir  hills,  the 
Briza  media  is  termed  siller  tassels. 

JSrocEsjratite — A native  hydrous  sulphate 
of  copper.  It  occurs  crystallized,  and  has  an 
uneven  fracture.  The  colour  is  emerald-green, 
the  lustre  vitreous.  It  is  translucent  and  trans- 
parent. It  is  found  in  Siberia. 

MroiSBt'Eaa. — See  B ROM ELIACEiE. 

ISroMicIiacese.  The  Pine  Apple  family. — 
A nat.  ord.  or  family  of  monocotyledonous  plants, 
of  which  the  common  pine  apple  is  an  example. 
The  species  belonging  to  the  family  are  herba- 
ceous plants,  stemless,  or  very  short  stemmed, 
and  remarkable  for  the  hardness  and  dryness  of 
their  gray  foliage,  the  leaves  being  rigid,  chan- 
nelled, and  often  spiny  at  their  margin.  They 
occur  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  The  pine  apple,  Ananassa  saliva,  is 
one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  we  have.  Origi- 
nally a native  of  the  hot  parts  of  South  America, 
it  has  been  introduced  into  Africa  and  India,  and 
now  with  care  and  management  is  brought  to 
great  perfection  in  Europe.  The  importation  of 
pine  apples  from  the  West  Indies  to  England 
has  of  late  years  formed  a considerable  branch  of 
commerce.  From  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  a fine 
muslin  is  prepared.  At  first  the  fruit  is  a mass 
of  flowers,  the  calyces  and  bractege  being  united 
together,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  succulent. 
It  is  covered  on  all  sides  with  small  triangular 
scales,  and  resembles  in  appearance  the  strobile 
of  the  pine  tree;  hence  its  common  English 
name.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fruit 
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cultivated.  Bromelia  pinguin,  a native  of  the 
West  Indies,  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic  and 


Ananassa  saliva— The  Pine  Apple. 


diuretic.  The  leaves  are  five  or  six  feet  long 
and  spinous.  Hence  it  is  used  for  making  hedges 
or  fences  for  pasture  lands,  and  these  are  almost 
impenetrable.  The  leaves  of  Bromelia  nudicaulis 
and  various  other  species,  as  some  of  the  Tilland- 
sias , are  always  packed  so  closely  at  the  base 
that  they  form  a sort  of  cup  for  retaining  water, 
which  affords  a delicious  cool  draught  to  the 
thirsty  traveller  or  hunter  traversing  the  woods 
where  they  grow.  Most  of  the  plants  of  the 
family  are  more  or  less  epiphytic,  being  able  to 
grow  without  any  direct  attachment  to  the  soil. 
The  Tillandsias , for  instance,  are  hung  sus- 
pended from  balconies  in  South  America  as  air 
plants.  Tillandsia  usneoides,  the  tree  beard  or 
black  moss,  has  the  appearance  of  the  beard 
moss  or  lichen,  so  commonly  seen  on  trees  in 
Britain,  and  is  used  for  stuffing  cushions  and 
mattresses.  From  the  spike  of  Puya  lanuginosa 
a gum  flows ; and  a dye  is  extracted  from  the 
root  of  Bilbergia  tinctoria. 

Bromius  ( 'fi^a/uto ;,  buzzing). — A genus  of 
coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  family 
Chrysomelidce.  The  species  of  which  the  genus 
is  composed  are  separated  now  from  the  genus 
F.umolpus  to  which  they  were  formerly  referred. 
B.  ( Eumolpus ) vitis  is  very  common  in  France, 
and  is  only  too  well  known  from  the  ravages  it 
commits  upon  the  vine.  In  its  perfect  state  the 
insect  fixes  itself  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  and  perforates  them  by  many 
irregular  holes.  If  disturbed  it  allows  itself  to 
fall,  then,  describing  a curvature,  fixes  itself  again 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  nearest  to  the 
ground.  When  taken  hold  of  it  feigns  death. 
The  larvae  are  found  in  the  grapes,  the  grains  of 
which  are  very  shrunk  and  blackened. 
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Bromus. — A genus  of  grasses  containing 
many  species,  of  which  several  are  natives  of 
Great  Britain.  B.  mollis , the  soft  Brome  grass, 
forms  a large  part  of  many  of  our  pastures,  and 
is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, as  rye  grass  is  in  England.  B.  catharticus 
is  a native  of  Chili,  where  the  inhabitants  use  a 
decoction  of  its  root  as  a purgative. 

Bronze. — An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  made 
in  different  proportions,  giving  copper  more  hard- 
ness, resistance,  and  sonorous  quality,  and  render- 
ing it  more  fitted  for  making  statues,  cannon,  bells, 
&c.  The  name  of  Native  Bronze  has  sometimes 
been  given  to  minerals  composed  of  tin  and  cop- 
per pyrites,  and  capable  of  yielding  by  fusion,  a 
metal  similar  to  bell  metal. 

Bronzite. — A native  silicate  of  magnesia, 
occurring  in  massive  aggregations  of  columnar 
crystals.  The  lustre  is  vitreous.  It  is  found  in 
Upper  Styria,  the  Harz,  &c.,  and  in  the  lizard 
district  of  Cornwall. 

Brora  Coal. — Beds  of  poor  coal  lying  in  the 
midst  of  the  oolitic  deposits  in  the  district  of 
Brora,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,,  and  near  Scar- 
borough in  Yorkshire.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  coal  is  composed  principally  of  the 
Equisetacece1  or  Horse  tails. 

Brosiinum  (^fi^eoffi/aos,  eatable). — A genus  of 
plants.  See  Artocarpaceas. 

IS  rosin  ins. — A genus  of  malacopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Gadidce.  Only  one 
species  has  been  found  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  the  torsk,  B.  vulgaris.  It  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  fish  for  yielding  cod  liver  oil. 

Broussouetia. — A genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Urticacece.  There  is  -only 
one  species  in  the  genus,  the  paper  mulberry, 
B.  papyrifera , a native  of  Japan.  It  forms  a 
small  tree  with  soft,  brittle,  woolly  branches ; and 
large,  hairy,  rough  leaves.  The  wood  is  soft, 
spongy,  and  of  no  value ; but  the  J apanese  and 
Chinese  manufacture  a kind  of  paper  from  the 
bark.  It  is  called  erdpe  paper,  and  is  prepared 
by  being  boiled  in  water  till  it  is  brought  to  a 
pulp.  This  is  mixed  with  glue,  and  taken  up  with 
a mould  of  Bamboo-screen  of  the  size  required. 

Brucea. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Rutacece , and  named  after  Bruce,  the 
celebrated  traveller.  There  are  two  species,  both 
of  which  possess  tonic  and  astringent  properties, 
and  have  been  used  in  cases  of  dysentery.  B. 
dysenterica  is  a native  of  Abyssinia,  and  was  for 
a time  supposed  to  be  the  plant  from  which  the 
false  Angostura  bark  was  obtained.  This  bark, 
however,  is  now  known  to  be  the  Nux  vomica , or 
the  produce  of  an  allied  species  of  Strychnos.  At 
the  time  it  was  imagined  to  be  yielded  by  the 
Brucea , an  alkaloid  was  procured  from  the  false 
Angostura  bark  which  was  called,  and  still  re- 
tains the  name  of,  Brucia. 

Bruchidae A family  of  coleopterous  insects 

belonging  to  the  Rhyncophora.  The  perfect  in- 
sects are  met  with  only  in  flowers.  They  deposit 
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their  eggs  upon  the  young  pod  of  leguminous 
plants,  such  as  beans,  pease,  lentils,  &c.  The 
larvae  as  soon  as  hatched  penetrate  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  grain.  They  there  increase  in  size, 
feeding  meanwhile  upon  the  seed  in  the  internal 
substance  of  which  they  lie  concealed,  the  ex- 
ternal envelope  all  the  time  continuing  untouched. 
They  remain  all  winter,  and  undergo  there  their 
transformations.  When  arrived  at  a perfect  state, 
the  insect  makes  its  escape  by  gnawing  a small 
round  hole  through  the  rind  of  the  seed,  the 
larva  having  previously  eaten  its  way  to  the 
surface,  so  that  a thin  pellicle  only  remains. 
These  insects  are  not  very  common  in  northern 
countries,  but  in  more  southern  regions  their 
ravages  areat  times  incalculable.  Upwards  cf  140 
species  have  been  described.  Bruchus  pisi  is  the 
best  known  for  its  depredations  on  pease,  beans 
&c.  In  North  America  its  ravages  were  at  one 
time  so  universal  as  to  put  an  end  in  some  places 
to  the  cultivation  of  these  vegetables.  Bruchus 
granarius  is  another  species  which  is  often  very 
destructive  to  the  same  plants  in  this  country. 
In  tropical  countries  other  species  attack  many 
other  plants  of  the  leguminous  order,  and  some 
are  even  found  in  the  cocoa  nut.  The  species  of 
Anthribus , which  belong  to  this  family,  are  not 
so  destructive  as  those  of  Bruchus , but  are  larger, 
and  more  frequently  found  amongst  old  wood. 
Some  of  the  species  appear  to  be  parasitic  upon  the 
Cocci.  Brachytarsus  ( Anthribus ) varius , which 
passes  the  winter  in  the  pine  forests  of  Germany, 
destroys  the  cocci  in  great  numbers. 

Brucitc.— A species  of  magnesia.  See  Mag- 
KESIA. 

Brysiceae. — A tribe  of  acrocarpous  mosses, 
of  which  the  genus  Bryum  is  the  type.  The  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  are  amongst  the  most  numerous  , 
and  widely  spread  of  all  the  mosses.  They  grow  I 
in  such  abundance,  that  they  resemble  forests  in 
miniature.  They  are  always  found  on  the  ground, 
never  in  the  water,  nor  on  trees,  and  always  in 
tufts.  They  are  met  with  in  all  degrees  of  lati- 
tude in  both  hemispheres ; in  the  bottom  of  val- 
leys,  and  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains. 
Bryum  coronatum  grows  in  the  warmest  zones 
of  the  New  World,  B.  ccespititium  in  Spitzbergen, 
and  B.  argenteum  in  the  most  diverse  latitudes 
of  both  hemispheres,  as  Chili,  Bolivia,  Egypt, 
Canary  Islands,  Brazil,  and  Neel-Gheny  hills. 
Upwards  of  fifty  species  are  described,  many  of 
which  are  found  in  abundance  in  Great  Britain. 
Several  other  genera  belong  to  the  tribe,  of  which 
the  most  particular  are  Mnivm , and  Leptostomum , 
and  of  these  a good  many  species  have  been 
described. 

Bryonia  to  vegetate). — A genus  of 

dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Cucurbitacec e.  There  are  a good  many  species 
spread  over  the  temperate  and  warm  regions  of 
the  world.  The  wild  bryony,  Bryonia  dioica , is 
common  in  the  hedges  in  England,  and  was  for- 
merly held  in  much  repute  in  rural  pharmacy. 
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The  leaves  in  autumn  have  the  smell  of  musk. 
It  has  a large  fusiform  succulent  root,  which 
possesses  very  strong  drastic  purgative  qualities. 
The  French  call  it  the  Navel  du  JDiable , or  devil’s 
turnip.  This  purgative  property  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  a principle  called  bryonine.  The 
fleshy  root  has  been  made  to  represent  the  human 
form,  and  has  been  shown  to  the  common  people 
as  the  root  of  the  celebrated  mandrake.  It  is 
composed  principally  of  starch,  and  has  a good 
deal  of  analogy  with  the  root  of  th ejatropha  mani- 
hot  of  the  West  Indies,  and  a wholesome  kind  of 
cassava  may  be  made  from  it  as  from  that  plant. 

Bryophila  (fif>uov,  lichen;  to  love). 

— A genus  of  nocturnal  Lepidoplera,  belonging 
to  the  family  Bombycidce.  The  species  are 
small.  Their  caterpillars  are  furnished  with 
tubercles  surmounted  with  short  hairs,  and  they 
live  on  lichens.  They  conceal  themselves  during 
the  day,  and  undergo  their  transformations  in 
holes,  which  they  line  with  a kind  of  silk  and 
cover  with  lichens,  so  as  to  conceal  tlieir  retreat. 
Fourteen  species  have  been  described. 

Bryophylluni  QS^wy,  to  vegetate;  <ft >Xkcv, 
a leaf). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Crassulacece . The  leaves 
of  B.  calycinum  are  remarkable  for  the  property 
they  possess  of  producing  germinating  buds  from 
their  edges  if  placed  in  a warm,  damp,  shady 
place. 

Bryozoa  (j3g»ov,  moss ; £»«,  animals),  Mol- 
luscan  Zoophytes . — See  Polyzoa. 

Bryum.  A genus  of  mosses See  Bryace^:. 

Baibalus.  The  Buffalo. — See  Boveje. 

Bubo.  The  Owl  genus — See  Strigid^e. 

Bubronta  (fiovs,  an  ox;  jG^^a,  food). — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Malvacece.  B.  Guazuma  or  bastard 
cedar,  is  a tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  is  a 
native  of  both  East  and  West  Indies.  In  the 
latter  country  cattle  are  fed  on  its  leaves  and 
fruit  in  dry  seasons  when  forage  is  scarce.  The 
wood  is  light,  and  is  wrought  into  coach  pan- 
nels.  A decoction  of  the  inner  bark  is  said  to  be 
useful  in  curing  elephantiasis. 

Buccinum. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusca,  belonging  to  the  family  Buccinidce.  A 
great  many  species,  differing  much  from  each 
other,  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  this 
genus,  but  it  is  now  so  much  restricted  that  there 
are  only  twenty  recent  species  in  reality  be- 
longing to  it,  though  there  are  upwards  of  100 
fossil,  chiefly  found  in  the  miocene  formation. 
The  common  whelk  or  Buckie , B.  undatum , is 
the  largest  of  the  species,  and  is  very  common  on 
all  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  dredged 
for  as  an  article  of  food,  and  its  supply  to  the 
London  market  forms  a considerable  article  of 
commerce.  It  has  a wide  range  of  habitat.  It 
is  found  from  low  water  mark  to  as  great  a depth 
as  100  fathoms,  and  extends  throughout  the 
Celtic,  Boreal,  and  icy  seas,  along  the  coast  of 
North  America  from  Cape  Cod  to  Greenland, 
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and  finds  its  way  through  the  Siberian  Seas 
into  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk.  It  is  found  fossil  in 
the  newer  Sicilian  pliocene  beds,  but  is  not  now 
met  with  recent  in  the  Mediterranean. 

IS  uc  co  ( bucca , the  cheek).  The  Barbets. — 
A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Scan- 
sores,  and  family  Picidce.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  large  conical  slightly  compressed  beak, 
which  is  swollen  at  the  base  and  bearded  with 
five  tufts  of  stiff  bristles.  It  appears  to  be  espe- 
cially fitted  for  cutting  the  stems  of  fruits  as 
with  a pair  of  scissors.  Their  feet  are  adapted 
for  descending  trunks  of  trees  as  well  as  ascend- 
ing, having  the  claw  of  the  reversed  toe  particu- 
larly hooked  and  sharp.  These  birds  live  in 
small  societies  during  the  year,  except  at  the 
breeding  season,  when  they  are  found  in  pairs. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  holes  of  trees,  or 
occasionally  in  one  of  the  composite  nests  of  the 
social  grosbeaks.  They  are  divided  into  two 
groups  or  sub-genera,  the  Pogonias  ( Laimodon ) 
or  barbicans,  the  species  of  which  inhabit  Africa 
and  India,  and  feed  on  fruit;  and  the  Bucco, 
restricted  barbets,  which  equally  inhabit  both 
continents,  and  are  generally  adorned  with  vivid 
colours,  but  are  of  a heavy  appearance. 

Buceros  (jSot/j,  an  ox ; a horn).  The 

Hornbill. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
conirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres.  The 
species  are  characterized  by  having  their  large 
hooked  beak  surmounted  at  the  base  by  a horny 
appendage,  nearly  as  big  as  the  beak  itself,  and 


Buceros  rhinoceros— The  Hornbill. 


of  a cellular  structure  within.  They  live  upon 
both  animals  and  vegetables,  and  inhabit  the 
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warm  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are  diffi- 
cult of  approach,  as  they  perch  on  the  branches 
of  high  trees,  where  their  vision  can  command  an 
extensive  range.  Like  the  toucans,  they  swallow 
their  food  whole,  throwing  it  first  up  in  the  air, 
and  catching  it  as  it  falls.  There  are  a good 
many  species.  The  rhinoceros  hornbill,  13. 
rhinoceros , is  about  the  size  of  a turkey,  and  of  a 
blue-black  colour.  The  horny  appendage  at  the 
base  of  the  bill  is  very  large,  in  the  form  of  a 
reverted  horn.  It  is  a native  of  Java,  and  hops 
along  on  both  legs  like  a raven.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  rats  and  mice.  B.  Africanus  is  a native  of 
Africa,  and  is  considered  sacred  by  the  negroes, 
who  never  destroy  it,  from  a superstitious  belief, 
that  the  death  of  one  of  them  produces  an  attack 
of  cattarh  on  the  whole  district.  The  pied  horn- 
bill, B.  monoceros , is  about  the  size  of  a raven, 
and  nearly  as  black.  The  crest  is  thin,  and  fre- 
quently much  injured  from  striking  against  the 
branches  of  trees,  the  bark  of  which  the  bird 
tries  to  detach  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
insects  which  lurk  beneath  it.  From  its  fondness 
for  insects  this  species  is  carefully  reared  in  Cey- 
lon for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  houses  clear  of 
vermin.  It  is  a native  of  India,  living  among 
withered  trees,  in  the  holes  of  which  they  deposit 
their  eggs.  B.  undidatus , the  undulated  horn- 
bill, is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  genus,  as  the 
bill  is  more  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  bird, 
and  the  colours  have  more  variety  and  elegance 
It  is  a native  of  Batavia. 

BmMlea. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Scrophulariacece , and 
named  after  Adam  Buddie,  a botanist  of  the  time 
of  Bay.  There  are  about  sixty  species,  all 
shrubs,  and  possessing  showy,  sweet-scented,  and 
generally  orange- coloured  flowers.  B.  Neemda , 
a native  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  that  country. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Buffbnia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Caryophyllacece , and 
named  after  Count  Buffon.  The  species  are  in- 
significant, slender  plants  resembling  the  Aren- 
aricei  Linnaeus,  it  is  said,  at  the  investigation  of 
Sauvages,  named  a plant  which  the  latter  had 
discovered  in  Spain  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  Bufonia  tenuifolia.  By  omitting  one f 
it  made  it  appear  as  if  it  were  derived  from  Bufo, 
a toad ; whilst  the  specific  name  tenuifolia  was 
given  to  represent  the  slender  claim  Buffon  had  to 
be  considered  a botanist. 

Bufo.  The  Toad. — See  Batraciiia. 

Biifonidse.  The  Toad  family. — See  Bat- 
RACHIA. 

Bufonites* — The  teeth  of  the  fossil  fish  called 
Gyrodus. 

BidiMone. — A quartz  rock,  containing  cel- 
lules. It  is  hard  and  firm,  and  has  a rough 
surface,  -which  qualities  recommend  it  for  use  as 
an  excellent  millstone  for  grinding  corn.  The 
best  stones  for  this  purpose  come  from  France, 
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and  are  found  in  the  Paris  basin  and  adjoining 
districts.  Buhrstones  are  also  found  in  several 
districts  of  North  America,  as  Ohio,  Georgia,  and 
Arkansas. 

Bulinmia. — A genus  of  Foraminifera. — 
Twelve  species  of  this  pretty  genus  have  been 
fonnd  recent  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  fossil 
species  are  numerous. 

JSulimus. — A genus  of  land  shells  belonging 
to  the  pulmoniferous  tribe  of  the  order  Gastero- 
poda,, and  family  Helicidce.  The  animals  of  this 
genus  respire  air  by  means  of  lungs  like  the  rest 
of  the  family.  See  Helicidce.  The  shell  is 
spiral,  more  or  less  elongated,  oval,  oblong  or 
turriculated ; and  never  orbicular  as  in  the  genus 
Helix.  The  species  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  are  widely  distributed,  there  being  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  world  where  they  are  not 
found.  They  are  most  numerous,  however,  and 
of  greatest  size  in  hot  climates.  They  can 
resist  the  action  of  drought  for  a length  Of  time, 
shutting  themselves  up  in  their  shells,  and  clos- 
ing the  mouth  with  a parchment-like  secretion 
called  an  epiphragm.  Some  have  been  known  to 
remain  dormant  for  a considerable  period  of 
time ; having  been  found  alive  after  nearly  a 
two  years’  sleep.  Their  eggs  are  very  large, 
and  arecovered  with  a calcareous  envelope.  Many 
grow  to  a great  size  in  hot  climates,  and  possess 
bright  and  vivid  colours;  but  those  of  Great 
Britain  are  all  small  and  ordinary  looking  shells 
— a few  are  found  fossil. 

Siulla  (bulla,  a bubble). — A genus  of  shells. 
See  Buelid.e. 

Buiisca. — A genus  of  shells.  See  Bullid^e. 

Bnllida;. — A family  of  tectibranchiate  gas- 
teropodous  mollusca,  the  shells  of  which  are  always 
convolute,  and  more  or  less  enveloped  by  the 
animal.  The  animals  of  this  family  are  car- 
nivorous, and  are  furnished  with  a gizzard  armed 
with  calcareous  plates.  Those  of  the  genus 
Bullcea  are  very  voracious.  They  prey  chiefly 
on  shell- fish,  for  which  purpose  their  gizzard  is 
provided  with  three  calcareous  plates,  by  means 
of  which  they  can  crack  the  shells  after  having 
swallowed  them  whole.  The  shell  in  this  genus 
is  entirely  hidden  in  the  substance  of  the  mantle. 
More  than  150  species  of  the  family  Bullidce, 
have  been  described,  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  some  very  widely  diffused.  All  the 
species  known  to  Linnaeus  were  arranged  under 
tiie  genus  Bulla , but  now  they  have  increased  so 
much  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide  them 
into  a good  many  genera.  A species  belonging 
to  the  genus  scaphander,  S.  lignarius , is  com- 
mon on  our  coasts.  The  gizzard  is  testaceous, 
and  has  been  described  by  Gioeni  as  a distinct 
genus  of  shells,  to  which  he  has  had  the  modesty 
of  giving  his  own  name ! Several  species  of  Bul- 
lidae  have  been  found  fossil  in  the  tertiary  strata. 

Bnnium. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce.  Several 
species  of  this  genus  are  described,  amongst  which 
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Bunium  feocuosum,  the  pig  nut,  is  the  best  known. 
It  is  a native  of  the  west  and  south  of  Europe, 
and  plentiful  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  earth  nut.  The  root  is 
nearly  globular,  has  a sweet  aromatic  taste,  and 
is  frequently  dug  up  and  eaten  by  children. 
When  boiled  or  roasted  they  are  said  to  be  little 
inferior  to  chestnuts,  and  on  the  continent  they 
are  often  added  to  soup  or  broth.  Pigs  are  very 
fond  of  them,  and  get  fat  when  allowed  to  feed 
on  them. 

Buphaga  (flaw?,  an  ox ; tyxyM,  to  eat).  The 
Beef  Eater. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
conirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passer es,  and  family 
Sturnidce.  The  species  of  this  genus  live  princi- 
pally upon  those  parasitic  insects  the  oestri  or 
bot-flies,  the  larvae  or  maggots  of  which  are 
hatched  under  the  skin  of  some  of  the  larger 
ruminants,  such  as  oxen,  antelopes,  camels,  &c. 
These  birds  are  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  and 
are  seen  in  company  following  the  herds  of 
buffaloes  and  antelopes.  They  fix  themselves 
upon  the  backs  of  these  animals,  and  with  their 
bill,  which  is  fashioned  like  a pair  of  pincers, 
they  dig  and  squeeze  out  the  larva  that  lies  fester- 
ing under  the  tough  hide  of  the  quadruped. 
There  are  two  species  described,  B.  Africana 
and  B.  erythrorhyncha. 

Buprcstidae.  — A family  of  pentamerous 
Coleoptera , composed  of  some  of  the  most  splen- 
did of  the  beetle  tribes.  Many  of  the  species  are 
decorated  with  highly  brilliant  metallic  tints, 
polished  gold  upon  an  emerald  ground,  or  azure 
upon  a ground  of  gold.  Their  elytra  are  em- 
ployed by  the  ladies  of  China,  and  even  in  our 
own  country,  for  the  purpose  of  embroidering 
their  dresses.  They  vary  much  in  form  and 
size,  some  being  only  one  line,  while  others  are 
thirty-one  in  length.  They  creep  slowly,  but 
they  fly  swiftly  in  the  hot  sunshine.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  species  live  in  thick  woods  and 
forests,  particularly  of  pine  trees.  They  inhabit, 
for  the  most  part,  hot  climates,  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  being  found  in  intertropical  coun- 
tries. At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a group  is  found 
having  the  etytra  ornamented  with  tufts  of  white 
or  yellow  hairs,  which  give  them  a curious  ap- 
pearance. Upwards  of  1,500  species  have  been 
described,  and  these  are  arranged  in  no  fewer 
than  forty-two  genera. 

Bursaria. — A genus  of  minute  animals  for- 
merly believed  to  belong  to  the  class  Infusoria, 
but  now  ascertained  to  be  the  larva  state  of  the 
genus  Planana.  They  are  characterized  by 
having  the  body  ciliated  all  over.  Locomotion, 
which  is  not  lively,  is  effected  by  means  of  these 
cilia,  which  are  usually  arranged  in  longitudinal 
rows.  Fourteen  species  have  been  described, 
most  of  them  being  found  in  stagnant  fresh 
water,  though  some  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
and  others  have  been  detected  in  the  intestines  of 
the  frog  and  the  nais. 

Butca. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous,  plants 
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belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , and 
named  after  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  was  a great 
patron  of  botanists.  The  species  are  trees  na- 
tives of  the  East  Indies.  B.  Jrondosa , the  dhak 
tree  of  India,  an  evergreen,  is  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  is  found  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Hindostan.  From  the  inner  bark,  when  an 
incision  is  made  in  it,  a gummy  blood-red  juice 
exudes,  which,  when  evaporated,  is  found  to  con- 
sist principally  of  tannin,  and  is  brought  into 
market  under  the  name  of  East  India  Kino.  An 
infusion  of  the  flowers  dyes  cotton  cloth  a beau- 
tiful bright  yellow.  Gum  lac  is  procured  from 
this  tree  ; the  lac  insects  depositing  small  resin- 
ous lumps  on  the  leaves  of  the  smaller  branches. 

Buteo.  The  Buzzard  genus — See  Buteo- 

NINjE. 

Buteoninse.  The  Buzzards. — A sub-family 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Accipitres  and 
family  Falconidce.  This  family  of  birds  is  char- 
acterized by  the  species  having  a moderate- 
sized bill  hooked  from  the  base,  lengthened  wings, 
the  tail  equal,  and  the  tarsi  of  moderate  size,  and 
strong.  Their  large  head  has  the  space  between 
the  eye  and  nostrils  bare  of  feathers  but  covered 
with  hairs.  In  general  the  buzzards  are  slug- 
gish birds,  their  body  is  heavy  and  their  flight 
slow.  They  are  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  type  of  the  family  is  the 
common  buzzard,  Buteo  vulgaris , a bird  measur- 


Buteo  vulgaris — The  Buzzard. 


ing  about  twenty  or  twenty- two  inches  in  length, 
and  fifty  in  full  expanse  of  wings,  the  female 
being  the  largest,  and  common  in  all  the  wooded 
countries  of  Europe  south  of  Russia.  It  is  found 
also  in  North  America,  in  North  Africa,  and 
Madeira,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Great  Britain. 
The  buzzard  has  a thick  heavy  body,  is  very 
sluggish  and  inactive,  remains  perched  on  the 
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same  bough  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and 
is  always  found  near  the  same  place,  patiently 
waiting  for  its  prey,  which  it  pounces  upon  when 
on  the  ground.  Its  food  consists  of  mice,  frogs, 
moles,  small  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  even  worms 
and  insects.  The  female  builds  her  nest  in  the 
fork  of  a tree,  or  takes  possession  of  a deserted 
one  belonging  to  some  other  bird.  The  young, 
contrary  to  the  case  of  most  others  of  the  Ful- 
conidce , remain  with  the  parent  some  time  after 
they  quit  the  nest.  Instances  have  occurred  of 
domesticated  buzzards  hatching  and  bringing  up 
the  young  of  our  domestic  fowl.  The  rough- 
legged buzzard,  Archibuteo  lagopus , is  another 
European  species,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  last. 
Both  these  species  have  feeble  sight  in  strong 
daylight,  and  are  observed  to  seek  their  food  in  the 
evening ; and  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  the 
softer  and  more  downy  texture  of  feathers,  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Falconidce , they 
approach  somewhat  to  the  owls.  Several  other 
species  have  been  described,  and  one  found  in 
South  Africa,  Buteo  jaclcal , derives  its  specific 
name  from  its  peculiar  cry.  which  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  small  quadrupeds  called 
jackals  at  the  Cape.  The  Dutch  residents  call 
it  Rotte-vavger , or  rat-killer,  from  its  destroying 
such  numbers  of  these  vermin. 

Butomusi. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  family  Butomacece.  B. 
umbellatus,  the  flowering  rush,  is  considered  the 
handsomest  herbaceous  plant  of  the  British  flora. 
It  is  a rush-like  plant  with  umbels  of  fine  rose 
coloured  flowers.  The  root  is  considered  in 
Russia  as  a specific  in  hydrophobia.  Experi- 
ments made  in  this  country  have  not,  however, 
confirmed  the  accounts  given  of  its  virtues  by 
the  Russian  physicians. 

JSuxus.  The  Box  Tree. — A genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Euphor- 
biacece.  There  are  only  two  well  ascertained 
species.  The  common  boxwood,  B.  semper- 
virens , is  a native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  from 
Britain  to  Spain  and  Constantinople.  It  varies 
very ‘much  in  size,  growing,  according  to  soil 
and  climate,  from  three  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high.  The  dwarf  variety  is  extensively  used  in 
our  gardens  as  an  edging  for  borders  and  shrub- 
beries. It  was  in  equal  request  among  the 
Romans ; and  the  younger  Pliny,  in  particular, 
mentions  a pleasure  ground  at  one  of  his  country 
seats  where  his  own  name  was  shown  in  orderly 
cut  box-tree  shrubs.  The  large  variety  furnishes 
an  excellent  hard  cross-grained  wood,  which  for 
turning  purposes  is  invaluable.  It  is  the  only 
wood  used  by  engravers  for  making  woodcuts. 
It  is  much  used  in  France  for  various  purposes. 
The  value  of  the  boxwood  sent  from  Spain  to 
Paris  is  reported  to  amount  to  about  10,000 
francs  a-vear.  The  boxwood  tree  used  to  grow 
in  great  numbers  at  Boxhill,  Surrey,  and  reached 
a large  size.  In  1815  the  trees  cut  down  there 
produced  upwards  of  £10,000. 
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Byrsonima  (fiv^tra.,  a skin  or  hide). — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Malpighiacece,  and  consisting  of  trees  or 
shrubs  which  are  natives  of  all  the  intertropical 
regions  of  America.  The  bark  of  some  of  the 
species,  of  which  no  fewer  than  seventy  have 
been  described,  is  extensively  used  for  tanning  in 
Brazil.  The  bark  of  B.  crassifolia , which  is 
called  by  the  natives  Chapera  Manteca,  is'  used 
in  the  cure  of  fevers,  and  has  been  vaunted  as  a 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  rattlesnakes. 

Byssacere  (jS u<rcro;,  a thread). — A family  of 
crvptogamic  plants  intermediate  between  lichens 
and  alg?e.  The  character  is  to  have  the  thallus  I 
like  that  of  an  alga,  and  the  fruit  that  of  a 
lichen.  The  species  are  agamous  vegetables,  liv- 
ing most  frequently  in  the  atmospheric  air,  rarely 
in  the  water ; or  they  are  amphibious,  living 
alternately  in  either  medium.  Many  of  the 
species  referred  to  this  family  are  of  a very  doubt- 
ful nature.  See,  for  instance,  the  genus  Rhizo- 
siorpha.  Racodium  cell  are  is  a common  plant 
in  wine  cellars,  where  it  forms  a kind  of  tapes- 
try on  the  walls  and  roofs,  investing  the  casks 
and  bottles  with  a coating  like  the  skin  of  a 
mouse. 

Byssus  (/ Ivo-ffo? , a thread). — Under  this  name 
is  included  that  tuft  of  long,  delicate,  lustrous,  and 
silky  filaments  which  issues  from  the  shell  of 
certain  acephalous  mollusca,  such  as  Pinna,  Mal- 
leus, Avicula , Tridacna , Mytilus , &c , &c.,  and 
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by  means  of  which  they  are  attached  to  sub- 
marine bodies.  The  animals  of  these  shells  are 
provided  with  a sort  of  contractile  rudimentary 
foot,  by  means  of  which  they  spin  a thread  which 
is  secreted  by  a particular  gland.  This  foot 
also  directs  and  fixes  the  byssus.  The  Tridacna , 
which  is  a large  and  ponderous  shell,  has  a ten- 
dinous sort  of  byssus,  whilst  the  Pinna  and  some 
others  have  one  quite  silky.  Of  this  sort  the  in- 
habitants of  Calabria  and  Sicily  fabricate  vari- 
ous stuffs  of  a golden-brown,  much  sought  after 
for  their  softness  and  fineness.  Gloves  and  stock- 
ings are  the  articles  most  frequently  made,  but 
the  scarcity  of  the  material  prevents  it  being 
much  used. 

Bytiirus. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  pentamerous  coleoptera  and  family  Dermes- 
tidce.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  B.  ( Dermestes ) 
tomentosus,  the  larvas  of  which  destroy  the  rasp- 
berry bushes  in  England,  sometimes  to  a great 
extent. 

Byttneriaceap — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledon- 
ous plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly 
natives  of  hot  climates.  They  contain  the  mu- 
I cilaginous  inert  properties  of  the  Malvaceae ; and 
many  of  the  species,  such  as  Abroma  micro- 
lama,  and  Dombeya , yield  tough  fibres  well 
adapted  for  making  cordage.  The  cocoa  and 
j chocolate  of  the  shops  are  procured  from  a species 
I of  this  family.  See  Tiieobroma  The  fruit  of 
i Guazuma  ulmifulia  is  eaten  by  the  Brazilians. 
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Cacatna.  The  White  Cockatoo. — SeeCAOA- 

TUINA5. 

Cacatuinae.  The  Cockatoo  family. — A sub- 
family of  birds  belonging  to  the  great  family 
Psittacidce.  The  species  are  characterized  by 
their  possessing  a very  strong,  shorthand  much 
curved  beak,  and  having  the  head  ornamented 
with  a tuft  of  feathers  or  crest,  which  they  can 
raise  or  depress  at  pleasure.  It  embraces  several 
genera.  The  genus  Cacatua . or  white  cockatoo, 
contains  various  species  distinguished  by  their 
being  all  more  or  less  of  a pure  white  colour,  and 
by  their  having  the  crest  very  moveable  and 
tinted  with  yellow  or  orange.  They  are  natives 
of  India  and  Australia.  Leadbeter’s  cockatoo, 
C.  Leadbeteri , is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  genus, 
and  forms  our  illustration.  The  genus  Calyptor- 
rhynchus , or  black  cockatoo,  is  composed  of  large 
species  from  New  Holland,  all  of  a black,  or,  at 
least,  very  sombre  hue,  but  relieved  by  patches 
of  a lively  red  or  orange  colour.  Their  crests 
are  more  simple  and  less  moveable.  These  birds 
feed  chiefly  on  bulbous  roots  and  soft  fruits,  and 
live  in  small  flocks  in  the  forests,  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Australia.  They  are  said  to  be 
very  wild,  and  all  attempts  to  maintain  them  in 
captivity  have  hitherto  failed.  The  genus  Cal- 


locephalon  or  Corydon  contains  only  one  species, 
the  C.  galeatum  of  New  Holland,  of  a black  colour, 


relieved  by  gray  and  dark  olive,  and  remark- 
able for  a vertical  crest  of  fine  drooping  feathers, 
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which  fail  back  in  form  of  a plume.  The  genus 
Psittrichas  or  Dasyptilus  differs  from  the  others, 
in  having  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
naked.  On  the  occiput  the  plumes  are  stiff  and 
laid  down.  The  white  cockatoos  are  the  only 
species  brought  to  this  country  alive,  and  are  the 
easiest  tamed  and  most  attached  of  all.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  singular  antics  and  ex- 
traordinary gestures,  constantly  raising  and  de- 
pressing their  crests,  according  as  they  are  agi- 
tated by  surprise,  fear,  or  curiosity. 

Cacicus. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Cassicus. 

©actaceae.  The  Cactus  or  Indian  Fig  family. 
— A nat,  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consist- 
ing of  succulent  shrubs,  with  peculiar  angled,  or 
deeply  channelled,  or  sometimes  flattened  stems, 
having  the  woody  matter  developed  in  small 
proportion,  and  often  arranged  in  wedges.  These 
stems,  though  generally  more  or  less  elongated, 
are  sometimes,  as  in  the  Melocacti , spherical* 
and  they  usually  bear  upon  their  surface  little 
tubercles  which,  as  the  plant  increases  in  age, 
fall  away,  and  are  succeeded  by  tufts  of  hairs  or 
spines  hooked  backwards  at  the  ends.  _ The 
leaves  are  usually  absent,  but  when  present  are 
fleshy,  smooth,  entire,  or  spinous.  The  flowers 
are  sessile,  and  sometimes  very  showy.  The 
species  are  almost  all  natives  of  the  tropical  parts 
of  America.  They  principally  occur  in  hot,  dry, 
and  exposed  places,  on  rocks  or  plains  where  the 
common  forms  of  vegetation  could  not  exist,  and 
some  are  very  abundant  on  the  lava  in  volcanic 
countries.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  remark- 
able for  the  succulence  of  their  stems,  which  are 
filled  with  an  abundant,  insipid,  but  wholesome 
fluid : and  their  fruit  is  succulent  also,  and  in 
some  species,  as  in  the  Pereskias  or  Barbadoes 
gooseberries,  is  edible,  being  considered  superior 
to  that  of  European  gooseberries.  J.n  the  fevers 
of  the  countries  where  they  grow,  they  are  freely 
administered  as  a cooling  drink,  and,  when 
bruised,  are  considered  valuable  means  of  curing 
ulcers.  When  planted  as  a hedge,  the  cacti  and 
opuntias  form  an  impenetrable  fence.  The 
species  of  this  family  vary  much  in  height,  some 
having  creeping  stems  which  seem  to  crawl  upon 
the  ground  among  the  dead  branches  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  while  others  rear  their  deeply 
channelled  leafless  trunks  above  all  the  other 
vegetation  around  them  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  Sixteen  genera  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  upwards  of  eight  hundred  species. 
They  may  be  divided  into  four  groups. — the 
Melocactus , Cereus,  Opuntia  and  Pereskia.  The 
Melocacti , or  melon  Uiistles,  are  of  a roundish 
form,  resembling  melons.  They  have  no  stems, 
branches,  or  leaves,  and  they  grow  close  upon 
the  ground,  varying  in  height  from  a foot  to  a 
yard.  The  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  pos- 
sesses an  agreeable  acid.  The  Cerei,  or  torch 
thistles,  are  either  erect  and  standing  by  them- 
selves, or  creeping.  Some  rise  to  a considerable 
height,  C.  peruvianus  reaching  forty  or  fifty  feet. 
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They  produce  flowers  of  great  beauty,  those  of 
C.  grandiflorus,  or  the  night-blowing  cereus, 
being  large  and  sweet  scented,  though  they  are 
of  very  short  duration.  They  generally  begin 
to  open  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  are  fully  expanded  by  eleven  or  twelve, 
and  before  the  morning  are  quite  hided.  The 
genus  receives  its  name,  Cereus , from  a fan- 
cied resemblance  to  the  stem  of  a wax- candle. 
The  fruit  of  these  is  also  edible.  The  Opuntias , 
Indian  figs  or  prickly  pears,  are  compos- cl  of 
articulated  divisions,  growing  one  upon  another, 
and  commonly  compressed  or  flattened  at  the 
sides,  which  are  beset  with  short  spines.  They 
are  originally  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  though  now  the  Opuntia  vulgaris 
is  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe,  and  may 
be  seen  growing  luxuriantly  on  the  lava  of 
Mount  Etna.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  like  a 
fig,  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  much  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food  by  the  natives.  It  is  upon 


Opuntia  cochenillifera—  The  Prickly  Pear  or  Indian  Fig. 
(From  an  original  painting  in  the  British  Museum.) 


some  of  the  species  of  Opuntia  that  the  cochineal 
insect  feeds.  The  0.  Tuna  of  Peru,  0.  Herman- 
dezii  of  Mexico,  and  0.  cochenillifera , are  the 
principal  species,  and  they  are  cultivated  in  what 
are  called  Nopaleries,  for  the  sake  of  the  insect. 
— See  Coccus.  The  Pereskice , or  Barbadoes 
gooseberries,  are  furnished  with  true  leaves,  and 
differ  from  all  the  preceding  species,  as,  besides 
leaves,  they  have  stems  and  branches  similar  to 
those  of  other  trees  and  shrubs.  P.  aculeuta 
is  an  evergreen  with  a woody  round  stem,  and 
white,  very  fragrant  flowers.  The  fruit  is  globu- 
lar, of  a pale  yellow,  a little  larger  than  the  hazel 
nut,  and  pleasantly  acid. 

C’secsHa  ( ccecus , blind). — A genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Amphibia , order  Batra- 
chia.  The  species  were  considered  by  Linnaeus 
to  be  blind,  hence  the  name  he  gave  the  genus. 
The  eyes  are  exceedingly  small,  and  nearly 
hidden  under  the  skin.  They  are  elongated, 
snake-like  animals,  destitute  of  limbs.  They 
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have  no  distinct  gills,  or  they  only  have  them  at 
a very  early  period  of  their  lives.  Several 
species  are  described,  natives  of  South  America, 
India,  and  Africa.  They  are  said  to  be  ovipa- 
rous. 

Caeomacei.  — A family  of  minute  Fungi, 
growing  in  the  substance  of  living  plants,  and 
at  last  breaking  out  on  the  surface  in  patches. 
These  plants  are  well  known  under  the  names  of 
smut,  brand,  bunt,  &c.  The  genera  are  numerous 
— iEcroiUM,  Puccinia,  and  Uredo  may  be 
given  as  examples.  See  these  words. 

Caesalpimeae  (after  Csesalpinus,  the  cele- 
brated botanist) A sub-order  of  dicotyledon- 

ous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminoscs. 
The  flowers  in  this  sub-order  are  irregular  but 
not  papilionaceous,  and  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred species  have  been  described.  It  embraces 
many  genera,  some  of  them  containing  plants 
val uable  as  medicines,  dves,  and  timber.  The 
genus  Ccssalpinia , which  gives  the  name  to  the 
family,  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  growing  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Upwards  of  fifty  species  have  been  described. 
The  Brazil  wood  of  commerce,  which  furnishes 
a beautiful  red  dye,  is  procured  from  one  or  two 
species  of  this  genus,  though  some  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  their  identity.  The  best  kind  of 
Brazil  wood  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  Per- 
nambuco, where  it  is  called  Pao  da  Rainha , 
or  queen’s  wood,  and  where  it  is  made  a 
royal  monopoly,  its  exportation,  except  on  ac- 
count of  government,  being  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties.  The  two  species  which  are 
said  to  produce  it  are  C.  Braziliensis  and  echi- 
nata.  C.  Sappan,  commonly  called  Sappan 
wood,  yields  a fine  red  dye  also,  which  is  much 
used  for  cottons  and  woollens.  It  is  a small  tree, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  is  a native  of 
the  East  Indies.  The  wood  itself  is  used  by 
cabinetmakers,  and  as  it  stands  sea  -water,  is 
employed  for  making  treenails  for  ships.  G. 
mimosoides , a native  of  Malabar,  has  leaves  as 
sensitive  and  contractile  as  the  sensitive  plant 
itself.  C.  Coriaria,  which  grows  in  the  salt 
marshes  of  Cura^oa  and  Carthagena,  has  pecu- 
liar curved  pods,  which  are  used  by  the  Spaniards 
and  natives  for  tanning  leather.  Of  late  this 
substance  has  become  of  commercial  importance 
on  account  of  the  tannin  and  gallic  acid  it  con- 
tains, and  is  known  in  the  market  by  the  name 
of  Dividivi  or  Libidibe. 

Caiman. — A genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  alligators.  See  Crocodilid^. 

I'airina. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Anatinje. 

Cajeput  Oil. — The  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Melaleuca  leucodendron  or 
minor.  The  tree  is  a native  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  is  abundant  in  Amboyna,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  call  it  Cayu-puti,  white  wood.  The 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  black,  but  the  branches  are 
white,  and  the  bark  resembles  that  of  the  birch. 
The  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  dried 
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leaves.  It  is  limpid,  of  a green  colour,  lighter 
than  water,  having  a camphoraceous  odour  and 
a pungent  taste.  It  is  capable  of  dissolving 
caoutchouc.  Cajeput  oil  is  used  medicinally  as 
a stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  During  the 
attack  of  cholera  in  1831,  it  was  suddenly 
puffed  up  as  a most  efficient  remedy  in  that  dis- 
ease ; but  it  did  not  retain  its  reputation  long. 

Caladium. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Ara- 

CK^E. 

CalanaintSaa. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Labiates.  This 
genus  has  been  lately  constituted  to  receive  a 
few  plants  -which  formerly  composed  part  of  the 
genera  Thymus , Clinopodium,  and  one  or  two 
others.  There  are  four  species  common  in  Great 
Britain.  The  cat-mint,  C.  nepeta , has  a strong 
aromatic  smell,  which  cats  are  said  to  be  very 
fond  of — hence  the  name.  It  contains  the  vola- 
tile oil  peculiar  to  the  order  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  recommended  as 
a tonic  and  stimulant  in  flatulence  and  colic. 

Catamites  (xxXa/ui;,  the  stem  of  a reed). — 
A genus  of  fossil  plants,  resembling  the  canes 
which  belong  to  the  genus  Calamus.  Their 
stalks  are  jointed,  and  they  are  now  considered 
to  be  nearly  related  to  the  Fquisetaceee , or  horse 
tails.  They  occur  in  the  coal  formations,  and 
are  the  most  common  plants  found  there,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  probable  they  assisted  materi- 
ally in  the  formation  of  coal. 

Calamias  (xaXuyos,  a reed). — A genus  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Palmes , the  palm  tribe.  This  genus  consists 
of  a number  of  species  of  peculiar  habit,  growing 
in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  Continent. 
They  have  more  the  look  of  tall  grasses  than 
palms,  so  slender  and  flexible  are  their  stems. 
Some  of  the  species  are  very  lofty,  climbing  over 
trees  and  bushes  to  a greater  extent  than  any 
other  known  plants,  and  reaching  to  three, 
four,  or  even  six  hundred  feet  in  length.  C. 
Rotang  and  C.  Scipionum  are  mentioned  as  the 
two  species  which  produce  the  rattan  canes  of 
commerce,  but  it  is  probable  that  several  species 
are  cut  indiscriminately.  The  best  rattans  are 
procured  from  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Ma- 
layan peninsula,  and  they  form  an  extensive 
article  of  commerce,  being  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  Europe,  Bengal,  and  China.  In 
the  latter  country  their  consumption  is  immense, 
and  the  imports  into  this  country  are  consider- 
able. The  average  annual  importation  for  the 
three  years  ending  1852  was  10,789,302.  These 
canes  are  extensively  used  for  the  sake  of  their 
stems,  which  are  coated  with  a hard  flinty  mat- 
ter, and  are  easily  split  into  strips,  from  which 
the  bottoms  of  chairs  and  similar  articles  are 
manufactured.  The  inner  part  of  the  young 
shoots,  stripped  of  the  bark,  is  eaten  either 
boiled  or  roasted  on  the  hearth.  The  fruit  is 
pleasantly  acid.  The  resinous  matter  called 
dragon’s  blood  of  commerce,  and  used  for  colour- 
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ing,  is  the  produce  of  the  outer  skin  of  the  fruit 
of  a species  of  this  genus,  C.  Draco , a native  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  from  Avhence  it  is  largely 
exported  to  India,  China,  and  Europe.  The 
best  kind  occurs  in  drops,  and  when  purified  and 
refined,  as  the  Chinese  have  the  art  to  do,  it  sells 
in  Canton  for  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars 
per  pecul,  equal  to  133  lbs.  In  the  London  mar- 
ket the  best  dragon’s  blood  used  to  sell  for 
from  £21  to  £25  per  cwt.,  but  in  November, 
1853  the  price  had  fallen  to  from  £5  to  £15. 

Calaudra. — A genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Curculionidw.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  in  the  larva  state  live 
at  the  expense  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  some 
in  the  stems  and  roots,  others  in  the  seed.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all,  and  famous  for  the  rava- 
ges it  commits  upon  the  corn  in  our  granaries,  is 
the  C.  granariu , or  corn  weevil — a lender  beetle 
of  a pitchy-red  colour,  and  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  length.  The  larvae  are  sometimes  so 
numerous  in  a heap  of  stored  wheat,  and  com- 
mit such  ravages,  that  they  leave  nothing  but 
the  husks.  Unfortunately,  the  mischief  is  gene- 
rally unperceived  till  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  it. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  upon  the  wheat 
after  it  is  stored,  and  the  young  grubs  hatched 
therefrom  immediately  burrow  into  the  wheat, 
each  individual  occupying  a single  grain.  There 
they  undergo  their  transformations,  and  at  the 
appointed  time  come  out  perfect  beetles  to  lay 
their  eggs  for  a second  brood.  The  rice  and 
Indian  corn  are  destroyed  in  a similar  manner, 
in  the  countries  where  these  grains  are  culti- 
vated, by  another  species  of  this  destructive  little 
weevil,  the  C.  oryzce.  Kiln-drying  the  grain 
appears  to  be  the  only  effective  means  of  de- 
stroying these  injurious  pests.  C.  palmarum 
is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  genus,  being 
nearly  two  inches  long.  The  larva  lives  in 
the  pith  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm  trees,  and 
undergoes  its  transformations  there,  forming  a 
cocoon  with  the  fibres  which  surround  this  pith. 
This  same  species,  and  another,  C.  sacchari,  are 
equally  destructive  to  the  sugar  cane  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  natives  of  Guiana  and  Surinam 
consider  these  larvae  as  great  dainties,  and  eat 
them  boiled.  Many  other  species  exist,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  destructive  to  the  plants  upon 
which  they  live. 

Calanidae A family  of  entomostracous 

Crustacea.  See  Copepoda. 

Calappa.  Box  Crab. — A genus  of  brachy- 
urous  Crustacea , containing  several  species  na- 
tives of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  seas  of 
Australia,  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Mediter- 
ranean Oceans,  &c.  The  front  feet,  or  chelae, 
are  very  large,  and  fit  exactly  to  the  external 
border  of  the  shell  or  carapace,  covering  the 
mouth  and  anterior  parts  as  with  a shield.  C. 
granulata  is  the  best  known  species.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  coq-de-mer.  It  lives 
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concealed  in  the  mud,  and  is  found  at  a depth 
of  ninety  feet.  When  at  rest,  the  feet  are  re- 
tracted within  the  hollow  formed  by  the  edges 
of  the  carapace,  and  the  parts  about  the  mouth 
being  covered  by  the  broad,  flat,  posterior  feet, 
it  looks  like  a box,  and  scarcely  presents  the 
least  appearance  of  an  animated  being. 

Calcareous  Spar. — Carbonate  of  lime  occur- 
ring in  rhombohedral  crystals  and  forming  nume- 
rous varieties.  When  it  occurs  in  transparent 
crystals,  it  is  Iceland  spar ; when  massive,  each 
crystal  being  so  imbedded  in  the  mass  as  to  lose 
all  individuality,  it  is  Limestone  and  Marble; 
when  it  is  bituminous,  it  is  Stinkstone ; when 
earthy,  Chalk ; and  when  projecting  from  the 
roof  or  on  the  floor  of  caverns,  &c.,  it  is  known 
as  Stalactite  and  Stal  igmite , &c.,  &c. 

Calcarina A genus  of  animals  belonging 

to  the  class  Foraminifera.  The  shells  of  these 
animals  are  very  pretty,  being  spiral,  free,  and 
rugose,  and  representing  the  form  of  the  rowel  of 
a spur.  They  are  found  living  on  the  coral 
banks  of  the  oceanic  islands. 

Calcedony. — See  Agate. 

Calceola  ( 'calceola , a slipper). — A genus  of 
fossil  shells  belonging  to  the  class  Brachiopoda , 
and  family  Orthidcc.  The  species  occur  in  the 
palaeozoic  strata,  and  especially  in  the  middle 
group.  The  typical  species  is  C.  sandalina , and 
is  found  in  the  Devonian  and  EifeL  The  shell 
is  inequivalve,  triangular,  with  a flattish  triangu- 
lar area  in  the  ventral  valve,  by  which  it  pro- 
bably was  attached  to  other  bodies. 

Calceolaria  ( calceola , a slipper). — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Scrophulariacece.  The  species  are  orna- 
mental plants,  with  the  corolla  two  lipped,  the 
lower  lip  being  larger  than  the  upper,  and  in- 
flated, so  as  to  give  a good  deal  of  resemblance 
to  a shoe  or  slipper.  They  are  all  South 
American,  and  in  Chili  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Peru  they  are  so  common  as  to  give  a 
peculiar  appearance  to  the  vegetation.  Many 
species  are  cultivated  in  our  greenhouses,  and  a 
number  of  hybrids  and  varieties  of  great  beauty 
have  been  produced.  Some  of  the  species  yield 
a dye. 

Caledonite  (from  Caledonia , Scotland). — A 
mineral  substance,  lately  described,  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lead  (32  parts),  carbonate  of  copper 
(11  parts),  and  sulphate  of  lead  (55  parts),  crys- 
tallizing in  rhomboidal  prisms.  It  occurs  at  the 
Leadhills,  Lanarkshire. 

Calendula.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Composites,  and 
sub-order  Corymbiferce.  The  common  marigold, 
C.  officinalis , belongs  to  this  genus.  This  plant, 
now  so  common  in  our  gardens  as  to  be  almost 
indigenous,  is  originally  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  had  formerly  numerous  virtues  at- 
tributed to  it,  but  is  now  known  to  possess  no 
active  properties.  The  flowers  are  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  to  give  a yellow  colour  to 
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cheese,  and  the  petals  are  sometimes  used  to 
adulterate  saffron. 

Caligitlae  ( caligo , blindness). — A family  of 
parasitic  entomostracous  Crustacea , belonging 
to  the  order  Siphonostoma.  The  animals  of  the 
genus  Caligus,  as  established  by  Muller,  though 
all  agree  in  living  as  parasites  upon  fishes  and 
other  aquatic  animals,  and  having  the  organs  of 
their  mouth  adapted  for  suction  instead  of  masti- 
cation, present  so  many  differences  amongst  them- 
selves, that  it  has  become  necessary  to  separate 
them  into  various  genera,  and  even  into  several 
families.  In  all,  the  mouth  is  provided  with  an 
apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  little  creatures 
can  puncture  the  skin  of  their  hosts,  and  suck  up 
the  nourishment  derived  from  the  juices  of  their 
bodies.  They  attach  themselves  to  the  fishes, 
upon  which  they  are  found,  by  a set  of  sharp 
pointed,  hooked  claws,  called  foot-jaws.  In  gen- 
eral they  are  not  immovably  fixed  there,  many 
of  the  species  being  able  to  move  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another,  and  even  from  one  fish 
to  another.  The  eggs  in  the  female  are  numerous, 
and  are  generally  contained  in  long  slender  ova- 
ries, which  depend  in  a straight  line  from  the 
abdomen.  When  first  hatched,  the  young  are 
very  unlike  their  parent,  and  like  those  of  the 
Cyclopidce , which  they  resemble  considerably  in 
appearance,  they  undergo  a series  of  changes  in 
their  progress  to  maturity.  They  are  at  first  free 
and  unattached,  swimming  freely  in  the  water, 
and  do  not  acquire  their  parasitic  habits  till  after 
several  moultings  or  changes  of  skin.  Many  of 
the  species  have  their  head  in  the  form  of  a broad, 
flat  buckler,  while  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  seg- 
ments are  uncovered.  These  form  the  restricted 
family  Caligidce , with  the  genus  Caligus  as  the 
type,  the  species  of  which  live  on  marine  fishes, 
though  in  the  case  of  the  salmon  they  are  capable 
of  living  for  some  time  in  fresh  water  also.  Other 
species  have  a series  of  lamellar  plates  like  the  ely- 
tra, or  wing  cases  of  beetles,  extending  along  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  body.  These  form  the  family 
Pandaridce , with  the  genus  Pandarus  as  its  type, 
when  these  plates  are  two  or  more  in  number ; 
and  the  family  Cecropidce,  with  the  genus  Cecrops 
as  the  type,  when  only  one  plate  exists.  They 
are  all  parasitic  upon  marine  fishes,  and  the  fisher- 
men commonly  call  them  fish-lice. 

Caligus. — See  Caligid/E. 

Callaeas. — A synonym  of  Glaucopis,  which 
see. 

Callaeatinae. — A sub-family  of  birds.  See 
CoKVID^E. 

Cullianassa. — A genus  of  Crustacea.  See 
Macro  dr  a. 

Callianira. — A curious  genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  class  Acalephce , and  not  far  from 
Beroe . The  animals  are  soft,  gelatinous,  wholly 
transparent  and  unattached,  swimming  freely  in 
a vertical  position.  They  are  as  yet,  however, 
imperfectly  known. 

Callichtbys  beautiful ; a fish). 
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—A  genus  of  malacoptervgious  fishes  belonging 
to  the  family  Siluridce.  The  whole  fish,  with  the 
exception  of  the  snout  and  under  surface  of  the 
body,  is  covered  with  large,  hard,  scaly  plates. 
They  are  natives  of  South  America  and  other 
hot  countries,  frequenting  fresh  water  rivers  and 
streams,  which  in  these  climates  frequently  dur- 
ing the  hot  season  dry  up.  When  this  is  the 
case,  these  fishes  are  said  to  leave  these  dried-up 
streams  and  travel  over  land  some  distance  to 
other  rivers.  They  can  live  for  a considerable 
time  out  of  water,  and  their  structure  appears 
to  fit  them  for  these  habits. 

Callidium  beautiful ; z^sa,  form). — 

A genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
family  Cerambycidce.  Several  species  are  known, 
living  chiefly  in  fir  timber,  and  deals.  The  larvae 
of  these  beetles  sometimes  do  much  damage  to 
timber  which  has  been  felled,  and  the  bark  of 
which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  on.  They  may 
be  detected  by  the  long  cylindrical  burrows  which 
they  form,  and  which  are  filled  with  excrement 
resembling  powdered  wood.  They  do  not  acquire 
their  perfect  form  till  after  the  lapse  of  two  years, 
during  which  they  change  their  skin  several  times. 
One  species,  C.  Bajulus , is  not  uncommon  in  this 
country,  and  besides  boring  into  fir  trees,  it  has 
been  found  in  London  attacking  the  fir  rafters  of 
houses,  to  which  they  do  much  damage.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  in  holes  made  in  the 
wood,  the  larvse  burrow  into  it,  and  there  undergo 
their  transformations.  The  perfect  insects  then 
escape  by  perforating  the  wood;  and  instances 
have  occurred  where  they  have  actually  made 
their  exit  by  piercing  the  lead  with  which  the 
house  top  was  covered. 

Callionyiims.  The  Dragonet. — A genus  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Gobiidce.  The  gills  have  only  a single  small 
opening  placed  near  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
the  vertical  fins,  larger  than  the  pectoral,  are 
placed  under  the  throat.  The  gemmeous  drag- 
onet, or  yellow  skulpin,  of  Cornwall,  C.  lyra , is 
a handsome  fish,  about  a foot  in  length,  of  a yel- 
low colour,  varying  with  blue  and  white,  which 
gives  it  a beautiful  appearance  when  in  the  water. 
It  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  feeds  upon 
small  shell-fish  and  worms.  ' It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  our  coast,  as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  There  are  several 
other  species;  none  of  them  possess  the  air  bladder. 

Cailiphora.  The  Meat  Fly — See  Muscid^e. 

Callistephus  x/x.'ko;,  beautiful ; trrsQos,  a 
crown). — The  genus  of  plants  to  which  the  China 
aster  is  now  referred.  See  Aster. 

CallithamBiion  (xk\os,  beautiful ; 0xp,vtov,  a 
little  shrub). — A genus  of  acotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Algce.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  generally  of  elegant  forms  and 
beautiful  colours.  They  are  of  a delicate  mem- 
branous consistence,  attached  to  stones  or  rocks, 
the  fronds  variously  ramified,  and  often  prettily 
pinnated.  They  are  found  in  all  our  seas,  and 
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inhabit  all  latitudes,  except  extreme  arctic  or 
antarctic.  About  110  species  are  described,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  European. 

Callitris. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Coniferoz.  C.  quadri- 
valvis  (=  Thuja  articulata  of  some  botanists),  the 
arar  tree,  a native  of  Barbary,  supplies  the  resin 
called  sandarach  or  pounce,  used  to  strew  over 
manuscripts,  especially  when  erasures  are  made. 
The  Turks  consider  the  wood  of  this  tree  as  in- 
destructible, and  use  it  in  the  construction  of  their 
mosques. 

Calloccphalon  beautiful ; ki^uXov, 

head). — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  cock- 
atoo family.  See  Cacatuin/e. 

Calluna  (kuXXvvw,  to  make  beautiful) — A 
genus  of  plants  to  which  the  common  ling  or 
heather  belongs.  See  Ehicace^e. 

Calocephalus. — A genus  of  seals.  See  Pho- 

CIDjE. 

Calophyllum  beautiful ; (fvXX  v,  a 

leaf) — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Guttiferce.  There  are 
about  a dozen  species  known,  all  trees,  and  na- 
tives of  tropical  countries.  The  leaves  are  very 
shiny,  and  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  manner 
in  which  they  are  veined.  The  flowers  are  gen- 
erally white,  in  some  sweet  scented,  numerous, 
and  disposed  in  cymes  or  panicles.  From  the 
nuts  of  several  species  an  oil  is  expressed,  which 
is  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  from  the  in- 
cised trunk  a resin  is  obtained  which  is  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Tacamahaca  gum. 

C.  Inophyllum  is  a native  of  India,  attains  a 
height  of  90  or  100  feet,  and  frequently  lives  for 
300  years.  The  Calaba  tree,  C.  Calaba , a na- 
tive of  the  Caribbee  islands,  grows  to  the  height 
of  sixty  feet,  and  the  wood  is  used  for  various 
purposes,  especially  for  staves  and  cask  headings. 

Calosoma  (kuXos,  beautiful ; cug.u,  body). 
— A genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to 
the  family  Carabidce , and  nearly  allied  to  the 
true  carabi.  About  thirty  species  have  been 
described,  scattered  over  most  parts  of  the  globe. 
They  are  generally  of  a green  colour,  with  a brassy 
hue,  and  are  found  chiefly  on  trees,  where  they 
prove  of  great  use  in  destroying  caterpillars  in- 
jurious to  vegetation.  The  best  known  species 
is  the  C.  sycophanta , a common  insect  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  more  rarely  found  in  Great 
Britain.  The  oaks  and  pine  forests  of  Germany 
are  much  infested  with  the  caterpillars  of  various 
lepidopterous  insects.  In  certain  seasons  they 
commit  great  ravages,  and  many  hundred  acres 
of  the  finest  timber  are  thus  often  destroyed.  The 
larvae  of  the  Calosoma  are  then  exceedingly  use- 
ful, as  they  are  very  voracious,  and  destroy 
thousands  of  these  noxious  insects.  An  inch 
and  a half  long,  and  armed  with  powerful  jaws, 
they  appear  to  be  created  for  the  very  purpose 
of  keeping  them  under.  They  are  especially  de- 
structive to  the  gregarious  processionary  moths, 
the  larvae  of  which  live  in  society,  and  form  a 
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common  cocoon  under  which  they  undergo  their 
transformations.  Into  these  nests  the  larvae  of 
the  Calosoma  insinuate  themselves,  and  fatten 
upon  the  bodies  of  their  victims,  till  the  segments 
of  the  abdomen  become  so  distended  that  they 
are  unable  to  move. 

Caloihrix  (xxXos,  beautiful ; a hair). — 
A genus  of  acotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Algae,  and  tribe  Oscillator ece.  The  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  are  membranous  filamentous 
plants  growing  in  tufts  of  varied  colours,  chiefly 
green  and  rather  elegant  in  appearance,  on  stones 
and  stems  of  aquatic  plants  under  water.  They 
are  found  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  About 
fifteen  species  are  known. 

Calotragus  ( xuXos , beautiful;  r guy  os,  a goat). 
— A genus  of  antelopes.  See  Antilopeas. 

Calotropis  ( xuXos , beautiful ; rgo-Ti;,  a keel). 
— A genus  of  plants.  See  Asceepiadace^e. 

Caltlia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Ranunculacece.  It 
contains  about  twenty  species,  spread  over  the 
shady  and  marshy  places  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  typical  species,  C.  palustris , the 
marsh  marigold  or  yellow  gowan,  is  one  which 
is  common  throughout  most  of  Europe,  and  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  fine  large  yellow  flowers, 
and  deep  green  shining  leaves.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  nat.  ord.  to  which  it  belongs,  it  possesses  an 
acrid  principle  which  even  vesicates.  It  has  been 
used  as  an  antiscorbutic  aud  purgative,  though 
now  it  is  never  employed.  In  America  it  is  used 
as  a pot  herb  in  spring  when  coming  into  flower, 
and  in  the  north  of  Europe  its  buds  pickled  in 
vinegar  have  been  recommended  as  a substitute 
for  capers.  Goats  and  sheep  are  the  only  ani- 
mals that  will  eat  this  plant,  and  even  these  not 
without  reluctance. 

Calycanfliacese. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  allied  to  the  Rosacece.  The  species 
are  aromatic  shrubs,  growing  in  North  America 
and  Japan.  Their  stems  are  square,  with  a cen- 
tral woody  mass  and  four  smaller  ones  around  it. 
There  are  only  two  genera  belonging  to  the  family 
Calycanthus  and  Chimnnanthus.  The  species  of 
Calycanthus  are  all  natives  of  North  America, 
but  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  flower  in 
spring.  The  flowers  are  purple  and  exhale  a 
sweet  odour,  and  the  bark  of  some  is  used  as 
a carminative.  C.  jloridus  is  called  American 
allspice,  and  was  named  by  Buclioz  Pompadour  a , 
after  the  famous  Madame  de  Pompadour.  The 
Chimonanthus  is  a native  of  Japan,  and  contains 
only  one  species,  C.  fragrans , or  Japan  allspice, 
a plant  with  deliciously  fragrant  lemon  coloured 
flowers,  appearing  in  the  winter  after  the  fall  of 
its  leaves. 

Caly can*  1ms. — See  Calycanthace^e. 

Calymeiic. — A genus  of  extinct  fossil  Crus- 
tacea. See  Trilobita. 

Calyptorhyiiciius. — A genus  of  cockatoos. 
See  CACATUINiE. 

Calyptra  (^xuXvsrrgov,  a hood). — An  organ  in 
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plants  connected  with  the  parts  of  fructification. 
In  some  flowering  plants  it  covers  over  the  flower, 
as  in  Pileanthus;  in  others  it  forms  a lid  to  the 
stamens,  as  in  Eucalyptus  and  Eudesmia.  It  is 
more  peculiarly  applied,  however,  to  cryptogamic 
plants.  In  the  Hepaticaz  it  exists  in  the  form  of 
a cup  or  wrapper  at  the  base  of  the  fruit  stalk, 
and  tears  at  the  summit  to  allow  the  capsule  to 
pass  through.  In  mosses  it  tears  circularly  at 
the  base,  and  is  raised  and  carried  up  by  the 
capsule  which  it  continues  to  cover  till  the  spores 
ripen. 

Calyptraeidae.  Bonnet  or  Chambered  Limpets. 
— A family  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Gasteropoda.  This  family  contains 
numerous  species  which  are  all  marine,  of  a tro- 
chiform  or  patelloid  shape,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber possessing  a shelly  plate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  to  which  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  ani- 
mal are  attached.  They  are  found  adhering  to 
stones  and  shells,  most  of  them  probably  never 
moving  far  from  the  spot  on  which  they  first 
settle.  Their  form,  consequently,  varies  much 
according  to  the  situation  in  which  they  grow. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  vegetable  feeders,  or  to 
feed  upon  animalcules.  Of  the  genus  Calyptrcea , 
or  cup  and  saucer  limpet,  fifty  recent  species  are 
known,  living  under  stones  between  tide  marks, 
and  in  shallow  water,  and  very  widely  distributed 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe.  Thirty  fossil 
species  have  been  described  from  the  chalk.  Of 
the  genus  Crepidida , or  slipper  shell , forty  re- 
cent species  are  known,  distributed  over  all  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  and  being  sedentary 
on  stones  and  shells  in  shallow  water.  They  are 
frequently  found  adhering  to  one  another  in  groups 
of  many  successive  generations.  Fourteen  fossil 
species  have  been  described  from  the  eocene.  The 
genus  Hipponyx  consists  of  small  shells,  attached, 
and  forming  a shelly  base,  with  a horse  shoe 
shaped  impression  upon  it.  They  have  no  in- 
ternal shelly  plate.  The  shells  of  Capulus  or 
Pileopsis , the  fool’s  cap  limpet,  agree  with  them 
in  this  respect,  and  have  a horse  shoe  shaped 
muscular  impression  within  the  shell.  They  are 
attached  to  rocks  and  oyster  shells,  &c.  Seven  re- 
cent and  twenty  fossil  species  have  been  described. 

Calystegia  calyx;  ffnyvi,  covering.) 

— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  convolvulus,  and  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Convolvulacece.  About  twenty 
species  have  been  described,  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  all 
herbaceous,  lactescent,  and  climbing.  Our  wild 
convolvulus  of  the  hedges,  or  great  bindweed, 
Convolvulus  Sepium  of  most  botanists,  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  This  plant,  with  its  trailing 
and  twining  stem,  adorns  our  hedges  in  summer, 
a.id  is  common  throughout  Europe.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  root  is  purgative,  and  forms 
a preparation  called  false  or  German  scammony. 

Calyx. — The  outer  envelope  of  the  flower, 
consisting  of  leaves  called  sepals  arranged  in  a 
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whirl  around  the  corolla,  in  those  plants  which 
have  a double  perianth,  or  which  are  called  com- 
plete flowers ; the  only  envelope  in  those  in  which 
the  perianth  is  simple.  When  the  sepals  are 
separate,  the  calyx  is  called  polysepalous , when 
they  are  soldered  together  it  is  called  gamosepal - 
ous , or  monosepalous.  Occasionally,  as  in  the 
compound  flowers  ( composites, ),  it  is  developed  in 
the  form  of  hairs  or  feathery  divisions,  and  is 
then  called  pappus.  The  office  of  the  calyx, 
when  the  perianth  is  double,  is  to  protect  the 
tender  parts  that  are  formed  within  it ; when  the 
perianth  is  single,  and  the  sepals  are  coloured,  it 
no  doubt  performs  the  part  of  a corolla ; and  when 
it  is  in  the  form  of  pappus , it  seems  intended  as 
a means  of  transporting  the  seeds  to  a distance. 

Cambium  ( cambio , to  change). — In  spring, 
when  the  sap  of  plants  is  in  motion,  there  may 
be  seen  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  if  they 
are  gently  separated,  an  apparently  mucilaginous 
liquid,  which  seems  at  the  same  time  both  to  unite 
and  separate  the  bark  from  the  wood.  This  liquid 
has  been  called  Cambium  by  the  early  botanists, 
and  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the  phenomena  of 
vegetation  is  most  important.  In  a short  time 
this  Cambium  changes  its  mucilaginous  appear- 
ance, and  becomes  a cellular  tissue,  which  ulti- 
mately becomes  thickened  pleurenehyma.  It  is 
from  this  generative  tissue,  in  fact,  that  all  the 
succeeding  layers  of  wood  are  developed.  In  most 
dicotyledonous  plants,  the  cambium  is  gradually 
matured  into  wood  from  within  outwards,  but 
in  the  monocotyledonous,  and  flowerless  cormo- 
phytes,  it  often  remains  in  great  part  in  a delicate 
and  soft  condition,  forming  wrhat  are  called  the 
proper  vessels. 

Camelina. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Crucifera 3,  and  con- 
sisting of  herbaceous  plants  with  small  yellow 
flowers.  The  C.  sativa,  or  gold  of  pleasure,  is 
a native  of  this  country  and  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  France  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds, 
from  which  an  excellent  oil  is  obtained. 

Camellia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Ternstrcemiacece , or 
tea  family,  and  called  after  Father  Camelli,  or 
Kamel,  the  Jesuit.  It  contains  ten  or  twelve 
species,  which  are  peculiar  to  Southern  Asia. 
They  are  lofty  evergreen  shrubs,  with  large,  beau- 
tiful flowers,  varying  from  white  to  red,  and  rose 
colour.  The  principal  species  is  the  C.  Japonica , 
a native  of  Japan,  and  introduced  by  Camelli  into 
Europe,  in  1789.  For  many  years  this  hand- 
some plant  was  only  found  in  the  gardens  of  the 
curious  or  scientific  botanist.  Now  it  is  cultivated 
throughout  Europe  with  as  great  ardour  as  the 
rose  or  dahlia.  Numerous  varieties  have  been 
produced,  and  at  the  present  day,  not  fewer,  it 
is  said,  than  1,500  arc  known.  The  trade  in 
camellias  is  one  of  very  considerable  importance 
in  Europe  and  North  America.  C.  Sasanqua,  the 
Sasanqua  tea,  is  a native  of  China,  and  produces 
snow-white  flowers.  The  leaves  when  dried  have 
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a sweet  smell,  and  are  mixed  with  tea  to  give  it 
a grateful  odour.  The  Chinese  women  use  a de- 
coction to  wash  their  hair  with.  From  the  nut 
is  expressed  an  oil  which  is  considered  equal  to 
the  best  which  comes  from  Florence.  C.  oleifera 
yields  also  a valuable  oil  much  esteemed  in  China. 

Camelus.  The  Camel. — A genus  of  rumi- 
nating animals  belonging  to  the  family  Bovidce 
and  tribe  Camelina.  This  genus  contains  two 
species,  the  common  camel  and  the  dromedary — 
both  of  them  animals  of  very  great  importance  to 
man.  The  common  camel,  C.  Bactrianus , is  said 


Camelus  Bactrianus — Bactrian  camel. 


to  be  a native  of  the  Mongolian  deserts,  but  is 
domesticated  in  Eastern  Europe,  Persia,  Tartary, 
and  India.  It  appears  to  have  been  domesticated 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  is  only  known  in  that 
state.  It  is  distinguished  by  having  two  humps 
on  the  back.  The  dromedary,  C.  dromedarius , 


Camelus  dromedarius — Dromedary. 


has  only  one  hump  on  the  back,  and  is  noc  so 
stout  and  muscular  as  the  camel.  Its  native 
country  is  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  it  is  domes- 
ticated in  Africa  and  India.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties of  the  dromedary,  one  strong  and  slow,  used 
for  carrying  burdens,  &c.,  the  other  slighter  and 
fleeter  and  used  for  travelling.  Camels  have  no 
horns,  and  have  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
two  characters  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
other  tribes  of  the  family  Bovidce.  They  have  a 
broad,  expanded,  elastic  foot,  terminated  in  front 
by  two  comparatively  small  hoofs  or  toes,  fitting 
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the  animal  for  travelling  over  the  deserts  without 
sinking  into  the  sand;  and  to  enable  them  to 
endure  the  want  of  water  in  these  arid  regions 
where  wells  or  springs  are  scarce,  the  stomach  is 
provided  with  a cellular  structure  or  an  assem- 
blage of  cells,  which  are  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  as  many  water  tanks,  in  which  water 
can  be  retained  for  a considerable  length  of  time 
while  on  a journey.  They  fold  their  feet  under 
their  body  when  they  rest,  with  their  chest  on 
the  earth,  hence  the  knees  and  chest  are  generally 
callous.  The  Arabians  emphatically  call  the 
camel,  the  Ship  of  the  Desert,  as  by  means  of  it, 
the  most  dreary  wastes  are  traversed,  and  the 
nations  which  these  disjoin  are  enabled  to  trade 
with  one  another.  They  regard  it  as  a gift  of 
heaven,  without  whose  aid  they  could  neither 
subsist,  nor  trade,  nor  travel.  Its  milk  is  their 
ordinary  food,  they  also  eat  its  flesh,  especially 
when  young ; its  hair  is  partly  manufactured  into 
stuffs  for  their  clothes,  tents,  and  furniture,  and 
partly  sent  abroad  as  a valuable  article  of  mer- 
chandise ; and  even  its  dung  serves  them  for  fuel. 
The  hair  of  the  camel  imported  into  this  country 
is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  pen- 
cils for  drawing  and  painting.  The  French  use 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  most  esteemed 
hair  comes  from  Persia,  but  considerable  quanti- 
ties are  exported  from  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
and  Alexandria. — A fossil  species  of  camel,  C. 
Sivalensis,  has  been  discovered  in  the  tertiary 
deposits  of  the  Sewalik  hills  of  Hindostan.  It 
appears  nearly  related  to  the  existing  recent 
species,  but  exceeds  them  about  one-seventh  in 
height. 

Campanula. — See  Campanui.ace^e. 

Campanulacca.  The  Hare-hell  family. — 
A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  containing 
many  well  known  and  beautiful  flowers,  natives 
for  the  most  part  of  temperate  climates.  They 
are  generally  herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby,  and 
abound  in  a milky  juice.  Many  genera  belong  to 
this  family,  and  500  species  have  been  described. 
The  general  form  is  that  of  the  Campanula , or 
bell  flower,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  family. 
Of  this  genus  not  fewer  than  182  species  have 
been  enumerated,  the  general  colour  of  the  flowers 
being  blue.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  temperate  climes  of 
Europe  and  about  forty  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  They  are  general  favourites  from  their 
fine,  beautifully  coloured,  and  elegant  flowers,  but 
few  are  of  much  use  to  man.  The  roots  of  two 
or  three  species,  C.  rapunculus,  or  rampion,  C. 
persicifolia , and  C.  rapunculoides , are  eaten 
boiled  tender,  and  served  up  hot  with  sauce,  or 
cold  with  vinegar  and  pepper.  The  young  shoots 
are  used  on  the  continent  as  salads.  C.  pyrami- 
dalis  has  long  been  a great  favourite  in  our 
gardens,  and  is  in  great  demand  in  Holland, 
where  it  is  employed  to  ornament  halls  and  stair- 
cases, and  to  place  before  fire-places  in  summer. 
Many  of  the  species  were  formerly  considered  to 
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have  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disorders  of  the 
neck  and  trachea — hence  the  names  Trachelium , 
Cervicaria , and  our  English  Throat-wort.  C. 
rotundifolia  is  the  hare-bell,  or  blue -bell  of 
Scotland.  The  juice  of  the  flowers  is  stated  to 
make  a very  good  blue  ink,  and  when  mixed 
with  alum  a green  one. 

Campanularia,  Campamilariidae.  — A 
genus  and  family  of  zoophytes.  See  Anthozoa. 

Campephilus.  — A genus  of  woodpeckers. 
See  Picid^e. 

Camphora.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Lauracece,  or 
the  laurel  family,  and  yielding  the  camphor  of 
commerce.  The  camphor  tree,  C.  officinarum , the 
Taurus  camphora  of  older  botanists,  is  a tree 
with  lax  smooth  branches  and  bright  green  leaves. 

It  is  a native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  most  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world. 
The  camphor  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  timber. 
The  tree  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  island  of 
Formosa,  and  the  camphor  is  taken  to  Canton, 
which  is  the  principal  port  for  exportation.  The 
exports  from  China,  taldng  the  average  of  the 
years  1830  and  1831,  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
400,000  lbs.  annually.  A small  portion  comes 
from  J apan  by  way  of  Batavia,  amounting  to 
about  66,000  lbs.  annually.  There  is  another 
kind  of  camphor  produced  from  a tree  which 
grows  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  the  Dryobalanops  camphora , or  aro- 
matica , and  known  by  the  name  of  Sumatra  or 
Malay  camphor.  It  is  secreted  naturally  in  crys- 
talline masses,  and  lodged  in  cavities  in  the  wood, 
and  is  in  great  request  among  the  Chinese,  by 
whom  it  is  almost  entirely  consumed.  In  Canton, 
when  the  common  camphor  is  quoted  at  thirty , 
dollars  per  pecul,  the  Malay  camphor  will  fetch 
thirty  dollars  per  catty1  being  rather  more  than 
100  times  dearer.  In  consequence,  it  is  almost 
totally  unknown  in  Europe. 

Canai'ium. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Amyridacece,  This 
genus  contains  several  lofty  trees  which  exude  a 
resin  or  balsam.  In  one  species  it  has  the  same 
qualities  as  the  balsam  of  copaiva,  and  in  another 
it  resembles  copal,  and  is  used  to  varnish  house- 
hold furniture.  The  substance  called  Damar , or 
Dammar , in  the  East  Indies,  and  used  for  caulk- 
ing ships,  is  composed  of  this  resin  mixed  with 
the  bark  of  bamboo  reduced  to  powder,  and  a little 
chalk.  The  fruit  of  C.  commune  is  eaten  in  Java 
both  raw  and  dressed,  and  an  oil  is  expressed  from 
it,  which,  when  fresh,  is  eaten  at  table,  and  when 
stale,  is  used  for  burning  in  lamps. 

Cancer.  The  Crab. — A genus  of  decapodous 
short-tailed  Crustacea , belonging  to  the  family 
Cyclometopa.  See  Brachyura.  Linnaeus  ar- 
ranged all  the  Crustacea  belonging  to  the  Deca- 
poda  Brachyura , under  the  general  name  of 
cancer.  Recent  zoologists  have  restricted  the 
genus  within  narrow  limits,  so  as  to  contain  only 
a few  species.  The  common  large  edible  crab, 
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C.  pagurus , is  the  best  known  of  these,  though 
even  this  is  removed  by  some  to  a separate  genus, 
Platycarcinus.  The  carapace  is  large,  rounded 
in  front,  narrowed  posteriorly,  and  the  dorsal 
surface  is  granulated.  Its  colour  is  reddish- 
brown,  but  the  hands  or  claws  are  smooth  and 
black.  Of  all  the  short-tailed  Crustacea,  the  crab 
is  the  most  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
the  fishery  constitutes  an  important  trade  on  many 
parts  of  our  coast.  It  inhabits  the  whole  of  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  especially  those  parts 
which  are  rocky,  and  the  numbers  annually  taken 
are  immense.  They  are  caught  in  wicker  traps 
called  “crab-pots,”  made  of  the  twigs  of  the 
golden  willow,  and  formed  on  the  principle  of  a 
common  wire  mouse-trap,  baited  with  pieces  of 
fish.  Their  food  consists  of  dead  animal  matter. 
The  females  are  impregnated  almost  immediately 
after  shedding  their  shell.  The  spawn  is  carried 
by  them  for  a considerable  time  and  deposited  at 
intervals  during  the  spring  and  summer.  When 
the  young  are  first  hatched,  they  are  very  unlike 
the  parent,  and  were  till  lately  considered  as  a 
distinct  genus,  and  described  under  the  name  of 
Zoea.  Several  species  of  zoea  have  been  enu- 
merated, which  are  either  the  young  of  different 
species  of  cancer,  or  only  different  stages  of  growth 
of  these  young  crabs. 

Caucroma.  The  Boat-bill.  — A genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Grallce,  family 
Ardeidce , and  sub-family  Ardeince.  The  best 
known,  perhaps  the  only,  species  of  this  genus  is 
the  common  boat-bill,  C.  cochlearia,  a bird  about 
the  size  of  a fowl,  and  remarkable  for  the  form  of 
its  bill.  It  has  been  described  as  resembling  two 
spoons  joined  at  their  edges,  hence  the  specific 
name.  It  has  also  the  appearance  of  a boat  with 
the  keel  turned  upwards,  from  which  circumstance 
it  obtains  its  English  name.  It  inhabits  South 
America,  and  is  especially  common  in  the  marshy 
parts  of  Guiana,  perching  on  the  trees  which 
overhang  the  water,  and  darting  down  ever  and 
anon  to  seize  fish,  and  perhaps  Crustacea. 

Canella. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Meliacece.  The  only 
species  described  is  the  <7.  alba , a tree  from  ten 
to  fifty  feet  high,  a native  of  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  from  which  is  obtained  the 
spice  called  Canella  baric.  The  entire  tree  is 
aromatic,  and  when  in  blossom,  perfumes  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  The  berries  have  a faint 
aromatic  smell  and  taste,  and  are  greedily  eaten 
by  the  white  - bellied  and  bald  pate  pigeons 
(Columba  Jamaicensis  and  leucocephala),  which 
acquire  from  them  that  peculiar  flavour  which  is 
so  admired.  The  inner  bark  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  is  brought  to  this  country  in  long 
pieces,  some  rolled  in  quills  like  cinnamon,  but 
considerably  thicker,  others  flat,  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  odour,  when  fresh 
broken,  is  aromatic,  something  like  that  of  a 
mixture  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  and  the  taste 
slightly  bitter  and  extremely  warm  and  pungent. 
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It  is  employed  by  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  to 
flavour  their  “ meagre  pot,”  and  in  this  country  is 
used  merely  as  an  aromatic  and  slightly  bitter  tonic. 

Cassinia.  The  Dog  tribe. — A tribe  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Feres , 
and  family  F elides.  In  this  tribe  of  animals  are 
included  the  dogs,  wolves,  jackals, .and  foxes. 
The  varieties  of  the  dog  are  numerous  and  mostly 
well  defined.  Linnaeus  included  them  all  under 
the  single  species  Cards  familiaris , or  domestic, 
dog.  The  dog,  it  has  been  well  said,  “is  the 
most  useful  conquest  man  has  made.”  It  is  the 
only  animal  that  has  followed  him  over  all  the 
earth.  He  is  emphatically,  amongst  the  lower 
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animals,  “the  friend  and  companion  of  man.” 
At  least  this  is  the  case  in  Europe,  though  it  is  not 
so  to  the  same  extent  in  the  East.  Moham- 
medans and  Hindoos  regard  the  dog  as  impure, 
and  will  not  touch  it  without  an  ablution.  From 
the  Hellespont  to  the  confines  of  Cochin  China, 
dogs  are  unappropriated,  and  have  no  master. 
They  prowl  about  the  towns  and  villages ; and 
though  they  are  naturally  more  familiar,  they 
are  in  no  respect  more  domesticated  than  the  car- 
rion crows,  kites,  vultures,  &c.,  which  assist  them 
in  performing  the  functions  of  scavengers.  In 
China  and  Cochin  China  the  dog  is  eaten  as  food, 
j It  is  a question  that  has  been  discussed  with  con- 


1.  Esquimaux  Dog.  2.  Canis  Dingo,  the  Dingo  of  Australia.  3.  Mexican  Lap-dog.  4.  Cum  primeevus,  the  JBuansuah. 


siderable  eagerness, — Avhat  is  the  parent  stock  of 
the  dog?  Some  regard  it  as  derived  from  the  wolf; 
others  from  the  jackal.  In  one  thing,  however,  all 
agree,  no  trace  of  the  breed  is  to  be  found  in  a pri- 
mitive state  of  nature ; and  where  dogs  have  been 
found  apparently  wild  they  have  never  shown 
any  tendency  to  return  to  the  true  form  of  either 
the  wolf  or  the  jackal.  From  the  earliest  periods 
of  which  we  have  any  records  the  dog  appears  to 
have  been  always  domesticated.  Dr.  Morton  has 
lately  shown  that  ten  species  or  varieties  are 
easily  recognizable  in  the  early  monumental  in- 
scriptions of  Egypt  and  Etruria.  The  fox  dog, 
“ Canis  lupaster”  Ehrenberg,  appears  to  be  the 
oldest  dog  of  which  the  Egyptians  have  left  any 
effigy.  It  represents  a symbol  in  their  alpha- 
bet, and  must  therefore  be  upwards  of  4,000  years 
old.  It  is  found  represented  in  the  paintings  of 
the  tomb  of  Roti  at  Beni  Hassan,  in  the  twelfth 


dynasty,  or  twenty-three  centuries  before  Christ, 
and  can  be  traced  down  through  successive  monu- 
mental periods  till  they  cease.  It  is  found  em- 
balmed in  great  numbers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  appears  to  be  the  parent  of  the  red 
wild  dog  so  common  at  Cairo  and  other  towns 
of  the  lower  country,  which  now  leads  a no-* 
madic  life.  The  greyhound,  C.  grains,  is  also 
represented  in  some  early  Egyptian  monuments. 
It  occurs  first  in  paintings  on  a tomb  of  the  fourth  ^ 
dynasty,  which  are  upwards  of  4,000  years  old. 
The  bloodhound,  C.  sagax,  the  turnspit,  C.  ver- 
tagus,  and  the  watch-dog,  are  all  recognizable  as 
represented  on  the  tomb  of  Roti  at  Beni  Hassan ; 
and  the  house  dog,  C.  hybridus , the  wolf  dog, 
C.  pomeranius , and  the  bull  dog,  C.  molassus , 
are  figured  on  the  monuments  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty.  The  mastiff,  C.  laniarius , is  figured 
on  two  Greek  medals  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
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before  Christ;  and  a magnificent  specimen  is 
sculptured  on  one  of  the  Babylonian  marbles 
lately  brought  to  this  country  by  Layard,  taken 
from  the  Birs-nimroud,  of  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and  the  shepherd’s  dog,  C.  domesticus, 
is  seen  on  some  ancient  Etruscan  medals  of  un- 
known date. — The  varieties  of  the  dog  are  very 
numerous  in  Europe,  arising  from  domestication 
and  breeding.  In  India  there  are  several  in  a 
more  or  less  wild  state.  One  of  these  is  the 
Thibet  mastiff,  a few  specimens  of  which  have  oc- 
casionally been  brought  to  this  country,  and  which 
is  almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Birs-nimroud. 
In  the  Deccan,  a species  is  found  called  the  wild 
dog  of  the  Deccan  or  Dukhun,  the  Kolsun  of  the 
Mahrattas,  Cuon  Dulchunensis , which  differs  from 
all  the  European  species  or  varieties,  and  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  jackal,  the  fox,  or  the  wolf. 
The  wild  dog  of  Nepal,  and  the  Buansuah,  Cuon 
primcevus,  are  varieties  of  this  kind,  as  are  also 
the  Brinjaree  and  the  Pariah  dogs  of  India  which 
are  so  numerous,  breeding  in  the  towns  and 
villages  unmolested.  The  Dingo  or  Australian 
dog,  Cants  Dingo , is  another  peculiar  species 
found  in  Australia,  and  of  a very  savage  nature. 
It  bears  a considerable  resemblance  to  the  wolf, 
and  is  very  eager  after  its  prey.  The  dog  has 
been  found  in  a fossil  state.  Skulls  and  other 
bones  have  been  obtained  from  some  bone  caves 
near  Liege,  and  in  New  Zealand  they  have  been 
found  associated  with  bones  of  the  Dinornis.  The 
wolf,  Cams  lujous,  was  at  one  time  a native  of 
Great  Britain,  but  has  long  been  extirpated.  The 
Saxon  name  for  the  month  of  January,  Wolf- 
monethy  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  at  an 
early  period  of  our  history  exceedingly  common, 
and  perhaps  at  that  season  of  the  year  very  fierce 
and  destructive.  It  now  infests  the  western 
countries  of  Europe.  A species  of  wolf  is  repre- 
sented along  with  the  dog  in  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, and  figured  on  the  tombs  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  about  4,000  years  old.  In  the  northern 
parts  it  becomes  white  in  winter.  The  wolf  is  a 
cruel  cowardly  creature,  preying  upon  animals 
which  he  can  pounce  upon  unawares,  and  when 
pressed  by  hunger  will  even  attack  man.  There 
are  several  other  species  of  wolves  described.  The 
most  abundant  is  the  American  wolf,  Cams  (lupus) 
occidentalism  which  is  very  common  throughout 
the  northern  regions  of  America,  and  more  or  less 
numerous  in  other  districts  of  the  same  country. 
They  hang  in  bands  on  the  skirts  of  the  buffalo 
herds,  and  ^prey  upon  the  sick  and  straggling 
calves.  They  also  attack  deer,  foxes,  and  dogs. 
Several  varieties  of  this  species  are  mentioned. 
The  prairie  wolf,  Canis  latrans , is  another 
American  species,  living  and  bringing  forth  its 
young  in  burrows  in  the  open  plains.  It  extends 
from  about  the  55th  degree  of  north  latitude 
southwards  to  Mexico.  It  hunts  in  packs,  and 
is  much  fleeter  than  the  common  wolf.  One  or 
>*two  other  species  occur  in  South  America.  The 
Landgah  or  Indian  wolf  is  a native  of  Nepal. 
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The  jackal,  Cants  aureus , is  a native  of  India, 
and  is  very  abundant.  They  are  gregarious 
animals,  and  hunt  in  packs,  making  smaller 
mammalia  and  poultry  their  prey.  They  burrow 
in  the  earth,  and  sally  forth  at  night  to  seek  their 
food.  They  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  and  act  as  scavengers.  Their  cry  is 
peculiarly  disagreeable,  and  is  very  startling  to 
the  European  on  his  arrival  in  India.  Heard 
for  the  first  time  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  close 
to  the  place  where  th*e  stranger  is  sleeping,  the 
unearthly  long  protracted  screaming  is  quite 
apalling,  and  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  jackal 
is  a native  of  Syria  also,  and  as  it  is  found  in 
considerable  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gaza,  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  S00  foxes 
used  by  Samson  to  destroy  the  crops  of  the 
Philistines  (Judges  xv.  4,  5)  were  in  reality 
jackals.  The  Hebrew  word  “shual,”  used  by 
the  sacred  writer,  approaches  so  near  to  the 
modern  oriental  name  of  this  latter  animal, 
“chical”  of  the  Turks,  “shacal”  of  the  Persians, 
that  it  gives  considerable  strength  to  this  opinion. 
The  fox,  Vulpes  vulgaris , the  Canis  vulpes  of  older 


Vulpes  vulgaris— The  Eox. 


zoologists,  is  a native  of  most  parts  of  Europe, 
the  north  of  Asia,  and  America.  It  is  famed  for 
its  cunning  and  sagacity,  is  very  destructive  to 
game  and  poultry,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  foetid 
odour.  It  is  a common  resident  of  Great  Britain, 
and  affords  great  diversion  to  the  huntsman.  The 
fox  occasionally  eats  berries  and  fruit,  and  in 
those  countries  where  there  are  vineyards  does  an 
immense  deal  of  mischief  to  the  crop  of  grapes. 
The  arctic  fox,  Vulpes  Lagopus , is  a very  pretty 
species,  inhabits  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  and  is  killed  in  great  numbers  for 
its  fine  white  fur.  The  black  or  silvery  fox, 
Vulpes  argenteus , inhabits  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  and  is  distinguished 
by  its  rich  fur,  which  is  more  valuable  than  that 
of  any  other  quadruped.  Several  other  species 
are  known. 

Canna. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Marantacece , or  Canna- 
cece.  There  are  several  species,  natives  of  South 
America  andlndia,  and  known  by  the  name  of  In- 
dian shot.  From  Canna  Indica  we  derive  most  of 
our  walking  canes.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  in 
Cayenne  they  are  used  to  cover  houses,  and  in 
Brazil  they  are  chosen  to  form  envelopes  for  articles 
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of  commerce.  The  seeds  are  small,  round,  black, 
shining,  hard,  and  heavy,  and  are  sometimes  used 
as  a substitute  for  shot.  When  roasted  they  are 
used  as  coffee,  and  yield  a beautiful,  but  not  last- 
ing, purple  dye.  Canna  edulis  has  large  tuberous 
roots  which  contain  a great  quantity  of  starch, 
and  yield  arrowroot.  The  substance  called  torn 
les  mois  is  procured  from  this  and  one  or  two  other 
species. 

Cannabinaccae.  The  Eemp  tribe. — A nat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  by  some  botanists 
considered  a sub-order  of  the  Urticacece  or  nettle 
family.  It  contains  two  genera,  amongst  the 
species  of  which  are  two  well-known  and  valu- 
able plants,  the  hemp  and  the  hop.  Hemp  is  the 
produce  of  Cannabis  sativa , a plant  which  re- 
sembles in  general  appearance  the  common 
nettle,  and  appears  to  be  a native  of  Northern 
India  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe, 
though  now  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and  almost  naturalized  in  the  south  of 
France,  Italy,  &c.  The  tough  woody  fibre  of 
which  the  stems  of  this  plant  consist,  yield  when 
properly  prepared,  that  extremely  valuable  article 
from  which  our  linen  cloth  and  cordage  are 
manufactured.  From  the  seeds  a useful  oil  is 
extracted ; and  they  are  recommended  for  feed- 
ing poultry,  and  are  said  to  cause  hens  to  lay  a 
larger  number  of  eggs.  Hemp  contains  a power- 
ful narcotic  principle,  which  is  well  known  to  the 
natives  of  India.  This  principle  is  more  highly 
developed  in  hot  than  in  temperate  climates, 
and  the  natives  of  the  East  compound  a beve- 
rage from  the  leaves  and  bark  which  has  an 
intoxicating  quality.  When  the  dried  leaves  are 
mixed  with  tobacco  and  smoked,  a more  power- 
ful effect  is  produced.  An  extract  is  prepared 
from  the  variety  indica  which  is  called  bhang 
in  India,  and  is  used  medicinally  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic  and  anodyne  in  cases  of  tetanus  and 
neuralgia.  It  is  also  called  gunja  or  ganga, 
and  Haschisch.  English  hemp  when  properly 
prepared  is  said  to  be  stronger  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  Hitherto,  comparatively 
speaking  very  little  has  been  cultivated  in 
this  country,  though  of  late  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  subject,  especially  in  Ire- 
land. The  greatest  quantity  imported  into  Great 
Britain  is  from  Eussia.  In  1832,  about  29,135 
tons  were  imported  from  St.  Petersburg.  The 
quantity  imported  to  Great  Britain  from  all 
countries,  in  1851,  amounted  to  1,301,488 
cwts.,  equal  to  65,024  tons.  The  hop  is  the 
produce  of  Humulus  lupulus , a twining  plant, 
which  is  a native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
grows  wild  in  England.  When  cultivated  and 
supported  on  poles  or  trees  it  will  reach  the 
height  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  or  more. 
The  portion  of  the  plant  used  is  the  strobilus,  or 
spike  of  female  flowers,  and  the  bitterness  for 
which  it  is  remarkable  resides  in  the  resinous 
glandular  scales  surrounding  the  fruit.  These 
are  called  lupulinic  glands,  and  the  principle 
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itself  is  called  lupulin.  The  chief  value  of  hops 
is  in  the  brewing  of  beer  and  ale ; but,  indepen- 
dently of  that,  they  are  used  medicinally  as  a 
tonic  and  narcotic.  A pillow  stuffed  with  hops 
is  frequently  recommended  in  cases  where  there 
is  great  want  of  sleep.  The  use  of  hops  in  the 
manufacture  of  ale  and  beer  is  imported  to  us 
from  Germany,  and  the  culture  of  the  hop  in 
Britain  was  introduced  from  Flanders  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A duty  is  laid  on  all 
hops  produced  in  this  country,  and  the  amount 
collected  from  this  forms  a very  large  source  of 
revenue  to  Government.  It  varies,  of  course, 
according  to  the  harvest.  In  1842,  this  duty 
produced  £260,978  18s.  lOfd.  The  land  in 
England  under  hops  comprises  52,000  acres. 

Cannabis. — See  Cannabinaceje. 

Cantliaridae. — A family  of  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  Eeteromerous  Coleoptera  and  tribe 
Trachelia.  The  insects  of  this  family  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  head  being  dilated  behind  the 
eyes,  and  then  suddenly  narrowed  into  a short 
neck.  The  species  are  numerous,  much  varie- 
gated in  colours,  of  a moderate  size,  and  mostly 
living  on  vegetable  substances.  They  counter- 
feit death  when  alarmed,  and  many  of  them  at 
such  times  emit  a thick  yellowish  fluid  from  the 
articulations  of  the  legs,  &c.,  of  an  unpleasant 
odour.  Many  species  possess  strong  vesicating 
powers,  and  are  employed  externally  in  medicine 
to  produce  blisters,  and  internally  as  a power- 
ful stimulant.  The  genus  Cantharis  contains 
many  species  which  have  this  quality,  natives 
of  Europe,  America,  India,  &c.  C.  vesica- 
toria  or  common  Cantharis  is  the  blister  fly  of 
our  shops.  It  is  of  a beautiful  brilliant  sericeous 
green  colour,  with  black  antennae,  an  elongated 
cylindrical  body,  and  a large  heart-shaped  head. 
It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  south-west- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  appearing  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  and  living  upon  the  ash,  privet, 
syringa,  lilac,  &c.  Occasionally  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  England,  but  not  often.  The 
presence  of  these  insects  is  made  known  to  those 
who  collect  them  by  the  disagreeable  odour  they 
exhale,  resembling  that  of  mice.  They  are  very 
susceptible  of  cold,  and  become  benumbed  even 
by  the  ordinary  low  temperature  of  the  night. 
It  is  thus  easy  to  collect  them,  and  as  they  live 
in  society,  great  numbers  are  taken.  A white 
sheet  is  spread  early  in  the  morning  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  upon  which  they  are  found,  and  the 
branches  smartly  shaken.  They  fall  on  to  the 
sheet  without  attempting  to  fly  away,  and  the 
sheet  with  its  contents  is  then  plunged  into  vine- 
gar and  water.  When  dead  they  are  dried  in  a 
granary,  or  under  an  airy  cart-shed,  and  after- 
wards packed  in  boxes  hermetically  sealed,,  in 
which  they  may  be  kept  for  a length  of  time.  Our 
principal  supply  of  these  insects  is  from  Spain, 
hence  their  common  name  Spanish  flies.  The 
larvae  of  the  Cantharides  are  said  to  reside  under 
ground,  and  feed  upon  vegetables.  The  Can- 
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tharis  vittata  or  striped  cantharis  is  a native  of 
North  America,  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  stem 
of  the  potato,  to  which  crop  it  does  immense 
damage.  It  is  there  called,  in  consequence,  the 
j potato  fly.  There  are  numerous  other  species 
belonging  to  the  genus,  and  all  appear  to  possess 
similar  vesicating  powers  to  the  officinal  one. 
This  peculiar  principle  is  called  Cantharidine. 
The  genus  Mylabris  contains  several  species, 
which  are  also  gifted  with  the  same  quality. 
Two  species,  Mylabris  cichorii , a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  is  used  in  Italy,  and  M.  pustu- 
late a native  of  China,  is  used  by  the  Chinese, 
who  also  export  it  to  Brazil,  where  it  is  the  only 
kind  employed.  All  the  insects  of  this  family 
were  contained  formerly  in  the  genus  Meloe  of 
Linnaeus.  This  genus,  however,  is  now  confined 
to  those  species  which  are  without  wings,  and 
which  have  short,  oval  elytra,  which  lap  over 
each  other  at  the  base  of  the  suture.  They 
crawl  slowly  along  upon  the  ground,  or  amongst 
low  herbage  upon  which  they  feed,  especially 
relishing  the  wild  buttercups,  &c.  When 
alarmed,  they  emit  from  the  joints  of  the  legs 
an  oily  yellowish  liquor,  whence  they  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  oil  beetles.  Several  species 
are  vesicating,  and  are  used  instead  of  the  blister 
fly,  or  mixed  up  with  it.  In  Germany  they  were 
extolled  at  one  time  as  a specific  against  hydro- 
phobia; and  the  oil  which  is  expressed  from  them 
is  used  in  Sweden,  with  great  success,  in  the 
cure  of  rheumatism,  by  anointing  the  affected 
part.  In  India  a species  of  Meloe  is  used,  pos- 
sessing all  the  properties  of  the  Spanish  fly. 
The  female  Meloe  deposits  her  eggs  in  the 
ground,  where  the  young  are  hatched.  The 
larvae  are  small  and  active,  and  attach  them- 
selves to  bees,  especially  species  of  Anthophora , 
by  whom  they  are  carried  to  their  nests.  There 
they  live  parasitic  upon  the  bee  larvae,  and  un- 
dergo their  metamorphosis  in  the  cell  of  the 
anthophora.  Several  genera  belonging  to  this 
family  do  not  possess  the  vesicating  qualities  of 
the  others.  Such  is  the  genus  Sitaris.  The 
larvae  of  these  insects  are  found  in  the  nests  of 
certain  solitary  mason  bees,  especially  those  of 
the  genera  osmia  and  anthophora. 

Cantharis. — See  Cantharid^e. 

Caouana. — A genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Turtles.  See  Chelonia. 

Caoutchouc.  India  Rubber  or  Gum  elastic. 
— A vegetable  substance  obtained  from  incisions 
made  hi  several  plants  possessing  a milky  juice. 
It  is  procured  from  Urceola  elastica , Ficus  in- 
dica,  and  one  or  two  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  Siphonia  elastica  and  Jatropha  elastica. 
This  last  plant,  the  Hevia  guianensis  of  some 
botanists,  yields  the  largest  quantity.  The 
milky  juice  is  received  upon  a mould  of  clay  of 
various  forms,  but  generally  pear-shaped.  It  is 
white  at  first,  but  assumes  the  dark  colour  we 
see  it  generally  possess,  by  being  dried  in  smoke. 
This  substance,  when  dry,  has  neither  taste  nor 
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smell ; it  is  tenacious,  elastic,  unalterable  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  fusible  at  a heat  of  150°, 
giving  out  at  the  time  a disagreeable  odour.  It 
is  soluble  in  ether  and  the  essential  oils,  and  be- 
comes soft  in  hot  water,  so  as  to  be  susceptible  of 
adhering.  At  first,  Caoutchouc  was  chiefly  used 
for  rubbing  out  the  marks  of  lead  pencils ; hence 
its  name  of  India  rubber.  It  has  now  become 
a substance  of  very  considerable  importance  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  As  a varnish  applied 
to  clothes  to  render  them  waterproof,  and  for 
an  immense  variety  of  other  useful  purposes, 
large  quantities  are  consumed  annually.  Previ- 
ously to  1830,  the  importations  to  this  country 
were  comparatively  inconsiderable,  in  that  year 
amounting  only  to  52,000  lbs.  In  1852,  the 
imports  amounted  to  19,607  cwts.  It  is  princi- 
pally imported  to  Europe  and  elsewhere  from 
Brazil,  Columbia,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  The  exports  from  Para  in  Brazil 
amounted  in  1852  to  about  82,860  cwts.,  besides 
116,465  pairs  of  shoes. 

Capparidacese.  The  Caper  family.  — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  containing 
numerous  species  which  are  either  herbaceous 
or  shrubs,  some  even  acquiring  the  height  of 
trees.  They  are  spread  over  the  tropical  regions 
chiefly  of  Africa  and  America,  a few  only  being 
found  in  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe.  The 
juice  of  many  is  antiscorbutic,  and  the  stimulat- 
ing properties  which  most  of  them  possess,  is 
increased  in  some  American  species  to  such 
extent  as  to  become  poisonous.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  tribes,  first,  Cleomece,  with  cap- 
sular fruit ; second,  Capparece , with  fleshy  fruit. 
The  first  tribe,  Cleomece , contains  eight  genera. 
Of  these  Cleome  has  about  100  species,  many  of 
them  beautiful  flowers,  and  cultivated  for  their 
ornamental  qualities.  Some  of  the  species  are 
very  pungent  and  are  used  as  substitutes  for 
mustard — others  act  as  vesicatories.  The  second 
tribe,  Capparece , contains  a good  number  of 
genera.  The  genus  Capparis  has  upwards  of 
150  species,  some  of  which  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  as  ornamental  plants.  The  best  known 
and  most  useful  is  Capparis  spinosa , the  caper 
tree,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it 
occurs  plentifully  as  a low  shrub,  growing  in 
clefts  of  old  walls,  fissures  of  rocks,  and  among 
rubbish.  It  is  supposed  to  be  originally  a native 
of  India,  and  to  be  the  hyssop  of  Scripture. 
The  buds  of  the  flowers  are  pickled,  and  furnish 
the  well  known  article  for  the  table,  Capers. 
In  1852,  about  117,067  lbs.  of  these  were 
imported  into  this  country,  to  be  retained  for 
home  consumption. 

Capparis.  The  Caper.  — See  Cappari- 

DACEiE. 

Capra. — See  Capre^e. 

Capreae.  The  Goat  family. — A sub-tribe  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order, 
Ungulata , family  Bovidce , and  characterized  by 
having  the  horns  subangular,  recurved,  corn- 
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pressed,  seated  on  the  crest  of  the  forehead,  and 
by  their  union  covering  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
males  are  generally  bearded,  and  have  a strong 
stench.  They  butt  with  their  heads,  first  raising 
themselves  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  then  coming 
down  sideways  against  their  enemies.  The  com- 
mon goat,  Hircus  (Egagrus , may  be  taken  as  the 


Hircua  (Egagrus— The  Common  Goat. 


type  of  the  family.  This  animal  is  found  as  a 
native  of  every  part  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  a 
lively,  sportive,  wanton  creature,  impatient  of 
confinement,  fond  of  solitude,  and  climbing  lofty 
rugged  eminences.  It  is  eminently  curious,  ca- 
pricious, and  confident;  and  is  a very  useful 
animal,  supplying  food  and  raiment  to  no  incon- 
siderable degree.  Not  fewer  than  twenty-five 
varieties  of  the  domesticated  goat  have  been 
enumerated,  and  one  wild  variety  caTed  the 
Snake-eater,  or  Markhur,  by  the  Afghans,  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Cashmere.  The  flesh 
of  the  young  goat  or  kid  is  excellent  eating ; the 
milk  of  the  adult  is  sweet,  nutritive,  and  medi- 
cinal. The  skin  of  the  kid  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  glove  manufactory,  and  that  of 
the  adult  is  made  into  the  morocco  leather,  so 
much  used  in  book-binding,  &c.  It  takes  a dye 
better  than  any  other  skin,  and  was  formerly' 
much  used  for  hangings  in  the  houses  of  people 
of  fortune.  In  the  days  of  wigs,  the  hair  of  the 
goat  was  in  high  request,  and  the  whitest  were 
made  of  it.  At  present  it  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wigs  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
and  the  members  of  the  bar  and  bench.  The 
wool  of  the  Angora  goat,  Capra  angorensis  Linn., 
the  Cashmere  goat,  Capra  lanigera , and  the  shawl 
goats  or  Changr  a of  Nepal  and  Thibet,  is  famous 
for  its  quality.  From  these  the  beautiful  Cash- 
mere  shawls  of  India,  and  the  finest  camlets,  are 
made.  The  wool  which  is  used  in  this  manufac- 
ture is  the  soft  curled  wool  close  to  the  skin,  and 
covered  and  protected  by  long  shaggy  hair.  This 
manufacture  is  of  much  importance  to  the  people 
of  Cashmere.  Under  the  Mogul  emperors,  work 
was  found  for  30,000  shawl  looms.  The  demand 
for  shawls  of  this  kind  has,  however,  diminished 
very  much  since  then,  and  in  1840  it  was  stated 
that  not  more  than  6,000  looms  were  employed. 
The  average  value  of  shawls  exported  from  Cash- 
mere  amounts  annually  to  1,800,000  rupees. 
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The  goats  in  the  East,  as  in  Syria,  are  often 
black,  and  a species  of  cloth  is  made  from  their 


Capra  lanigera — Cashmere  Goat. 


skins  having  the  same  colour.  This  is  the  article 
commonly  used  by  the  Arabs  for  covering  their 
tents,  and  a Bedouin  encampment  of  this  sort 
forms  a very  beautiful  part  of  a landscape.  It  is 
this  aspect  that  supplies  the  comparison  in  Solo- 
mon’s Song,  “ I am  black,  but  comely,  O ye 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  tents  of  Kedar.” 
Like  the  other  domesticated  animals  of  the 
family  Bov  idee,  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the 
original  stock  of  the  common  goat.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  wild 
goat  of  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  and  Persia, 
called  the  Paseng.  The  ibex  or  steinbock, 
Capra  Ibex,  is  another  species  of  the  goat 
family,  inhabiting  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  various  parts  of  the  Alps. 
The  horns  are  extremely'  large  and  long,  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  and  marked  on  the  upper 
surface  with  protuberant  transverse  knots  or  half 
circles.  They  live  in  small  flocks,  and  climb 
the  most  precipitous  heights  of  lofty  mountains. 
They  are  remarkably  swift,  and  are  amazingly 
agile  and  dexterous  in  leaping.  They  are  said 
to  precipitate  themselves  fearlessly  down  preci- 
pices, always  falling  on  the  horns,  the  elasticity 
of  which  secures  them  from  injury.  They  form 
an  object  of  the  chase,  but  their  pursuit  is 
attended  with  much  danger,  and  the  hunter 
requires  great  strength,  address,  and  activity. 
When  close  pressed  the  ibex  will  sometimes  turn 
on  his  pursuers  with  impetuous  rapidity  and  hurl 
them  down  the  most  frightful  declivities.  The 
wool  of  the  sakeen  or  skyn,  Capra  Himalayana , 
a native  of  the  Himalayas,  Little  Thibet,  and 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Afghanistan,  is  used 
in  Thibet  for  making  shawls.  These  goats  are  so 
abundant  in  that  country  that  they  are  killed  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  the  wool.  The  hunters 
surround  them  when  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow.  The  horns  of  this  species  are  slit 
down  longitudinally,  and  formed  into  bows  for 
archery.  The  Jharab  or  Tehr,  Hemitragus  Jem- 
laicus , a native  of  the  northern  hilly  region 
of  Nepal,  is  another  species  of  goat,  though 
nearly  allied  to  the  deer  tribe,  by  having  a moist 
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muzzle  and  four  teats,  and  the  male  having  no 
beard.  They  inhabit  the  loftiest  mountains  of 
India,  choosing  the  most  inaccessible  bare  crags 
beyond  the  forest  close  to  the  perpetual  snows. 
They  feed  in  the  open  glades  below  such  crags  at 
early  morning  and  evening,  returning  in  the  day 
to  their  awful  fastnesses.  They  are  gregarious 
in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  sometimes  of 
forty  or  fifty.  If  alarmed  when  feeding,  they  go 
off  at  full  speed  with  a noise  like  thunder,  but 
anon  halt  to  gaze  at  the  intruder,  whose  shot 
sends  them  off  again,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
old  male  whom  they  follow  blindly.  They  are 
dauntless  and  skilful  climbers.  If  they  can  but 
touch  a rough  edge  or  crevice  now  and  then,  they 
■will  run  up  nearly  perpendicular  precipices  of 
many  feet  elevation,  and  they  will  stand  on  a bit 
of  rock  not  larger  than  one’s  palm,  looking  con- 
fidently down  over  sheer  space,  with  not  a shrub 
to  break  the  awful  absence  of  rest  for  the  foot. 

Caprella. — A genus  of  Crustacea.  See 
L.emodipoda. 

Capreolus. — A genus  of  deer  See  Cer- 
VINA. 

Capricornis* — A genus  of  antelopes.  See 
Antilope^k. 

Caprifoliaceae.  The  Honeysuckle  family. — 
A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting 
of  herbs  or  twining  shrubs,  growing  for  the  most 
part  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  containing  14  genera  and  220 
species.  They  are  divided  into  two  sub-orders, 
1.  Lomcerean,  the  true  honeysuckles,  with  a tub- 
ular corolla ; and  2.  Sambucece , the  elders,  with 
an  irregular  corolla.  The  honeysuckle,  Capri- 
folium  periclymenum , the  woodbine  and  eglan- 
tine of  the  poets,  is  well  known  for  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  its  flowers.  The  common  elder, 
Sambucus  nigra , has  long  been  celebrated  as 
a ! rural  medicinal  agent,  and  was  at  one  time 
highly  commended  as  a remedy  in  dropsy.  The 
berries  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a wine 
called  elder  berry  wine.  The  flowers  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  a preparation  from 
them  is  much  employed  as  a cosmetic.  The 
Linncea  borealis , called  after  the  great  Linnaeus, 
belongs  to  this  family,  and  is  also  said  to  possess 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic  properties.  The  berries 
of  Lonicera  ccerulea  are  a favourite  food  of  the 
Kamtschatkadales.  The  snowberry  is  the  fruit 
of  Symphoricarpus  racemosa.  The  bark  of  several 
species  of  the  family  is  astringent,  and  the  leaves 
of  others  are  emetic. 

Caprimulgidse  ( capra , a goat;  mulgeo , to 
milk) — The  Goatsucker . — A family  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  Passer es,  and  tribe  Fissi- 
rostres.  They  are  characterized  by  having  a 
small  bill  but  an  enormous  gape,  and  very  short 
weak  feet.  The  species  are  nocturnal,  and  are 
found  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  They 
resemble  the  owls  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage, 
and  live  on  insects  which  they  catch  with  great 
dexterity.  They  do  not  build  nests,  but  lay 
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their  eggs,  two  in  number,  on  the  ground.  Their 
note  is  peculiar  and  very  distinctive.  In  Europe, 
the  common  goatsucker,  Caprimulgus  Europceus , 
the  night-jar,  the  fern  owl,  &c.,  of  the  English, 
is  almost  the  only  representative  of  the  family. 
The  gape  is  strongly  bristled,  and  it  feeds  chiefly 
on  the  fern  chafer,  Melolontha  solstitialis , a 
beetle  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  upon 
ferns.  It  spends  the  summer  in  the  temperate 
countries  of  Europe,  but  on  the  approach  of 
winter  retires  to  the  South  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Its  arrival  in  Britain  may  be  looked  for 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  that  month, 
and  its  departure  takes  place  towards  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October.  The  goat- 
sucker usually  sits  on  a bare  twig,  and  com- 
mences its  song  punctually  at  the  close  of  day. 
Its  note  is  singular,  and  resembles  so  much  the 
sound  of  a large  spinning  wheel,  that  in  Wales 
it  is  called  the  wheel  bird.  The  ancients  believed 
that  this  bird  sucked  the  teats  of  cows  and  goats, 
and  hence  the  name  of  Goatsucker.  The  powers 
of  its  wing  are  very  great,  and  it  takes  its  prey 
while  flying.  The  size  of  this  species  is  about 
that  of  the  cuckoo.  The  guacharo  bird,  Capri- 
m.ulgus  steatoimis  of  Humboldt,  Steatornis  cari- 
pensis  of  modern  ornithologists,  is  as  large  as  a 
common  fowl,  and  is  found  in  immense  num- 
bers in  the  celebrated  cavern  of  Guacharo,  in  the 
valley  of  Caripe,  in  tropical  America.  These 
birds  are  frugivorous,  however,  not  insectivorous, 
and  the  young  hatched  in  the  darkness  of  the 
cavern  and  exerting  little  or  no  muscular  motion, 
become  exceedingly  fat.  Once  a year  the  In- 
dians enter  this  cave,  and  destroy  great  numbers 
of  these  young  birds  for  the  sake  of  their  fat. 
When  melted  down  it  will  keep  sweet  for  above 
a year,  and  this  butter  or  oil  of  the  Guacharo, 
as  it  is  called,  is  the  only  oil  used  by  the  monks 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  convent  of  Caripe.  The 
cavern  is  called  by  the  natives  “ a mine  of  fat,” 
and  the  season  for  taking  the  young  birds  is 
called  “the  oil  harvest.”  The  whip-poor-will 


Antrostomus  vociferus— Whip-poor- Will. 


of  North  America,  Caprimulgus  vociferus , the 
Antrostomus  vociferus  of  Gould  and  other  recent 
ornithologists,  is  9^  inches  in  length  and  nineteen 
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in  extent.  The  gape  is  exceedingly  large,  and 
the  plumage  resembles  very  much  that  of  the 
European  goatsucker.  The  notes  of  this  bird 
are  very  curious,  and  seem  pretty  plainly  to  arti- 
culate the  words  which  have  been  generally  ap- 
plied to  them,  whip-poor-will , the  first  and  last 
syllables  being  uttered  with  great  emphasis. 
When  two  or  three  are  calling  out  at  the  same 
time,  the  noise  is  really  surprising.  Strangers 
find  it  impossible  at  first  to  sleep.  It  is  asserted 
by  the  Indians  that  these  birds  were  never  known 
till  a great  massacre  was  made  of  their  country- 
men by  the  English,  and  that  they  are  the  de- 
parted spirits  of  the  massacred  Indians.  Even 
at  the  present  time  the  natives  look  upon  them 
with  no  little  superstition,  believing  that  if  they 
come  near  the  house  or  alight  upon  the  roof, 
some  one  of  the  household  will  shortly  after  die. 
The  popetue  goatsucker  or  pisk,  Chordeiles 
Americanus,  is  another  native  of  North  America, 
very  common  in  the  fur  countries,  and  ranging  as 
far  north  as  Hudson’s  Bay.  Its  cry,  which  is  most 
frequently  heard  in  the  evening,  is  peculiar,  and 
often  seems  to  be  made  close  to  thelistener,  though 
the  bird  that  produces  it  is  so  high  in  the  air  as 
to  be  nearly  imperceptible.  The  sound  is  simi- 
lar to  that  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a tense 
thick  cord  in  a violent  gust  of  wind.  In  its 
flight  the  popetue  resembles  some  of  the  falcons. 
The  Australian  species  are  represented  by  Po- 
dargus  humeralis  and  P.  Cuvieri.  These  birds 
during  the  day  sleep  so  soundly,  perched  on  the 
dead  branch  of  a tree,  that  they  are  with  diffi- 
culty aroused.  The  sportsman  may  shoot  one 
without  even  disturbing  its  mate  close  by.  P. 
Cuvieri  is  looked  upon  by  some  of  the  natives 
as  a bird  of  ill  omen,  arising  from  the  extraordi- 
nary sound  of  its  hoarse  unearthly  cry,  which 
resembles  the  words  “ more  pork.”  The  African 
species  are  represented  by  the  genus  Macro- 
dipteryx,  one  species  of  which,  M.  Africanus , 
the  pennant-winged  night  jar  or  long  shafted 
goatsucker,  a native  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  remark- 
able for  having  a feather  twice  the  length  of  its 
body  arising  from  the  carpus  of  each  wing,  and 
barbed  only  at  the  extremity.  In  their  texture, 
these  feathers  are  remarkably  flexible,  moving 
about  with  the  least  breath  of  wind.  The  inner 
barb  is  so  broad  that  the  laminae  in  the  middle 
measure  2J  inches.  In  India,  there  are  several 
species,  of  which  two  are  natives  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  the  Caprimulgus  Asiaticus  and  C.  Mahar- 
attensis.  They  are  insectivorous,  and  at  the 
season  when  the  white  ants  assume  their  wings 
and  come  forth  from  their  mounds,  they  are 
actively  engaged  in  thinning  their  numbers. 
Their  note  and  general  habits  resemble  much 
those  of  the  European  species.  Their  undulatory 
motions  when  on  the  wing  are  particularly  ele- 
gant and  graceful. 

Caprimulgus. — See  Caprimulgid/e. 

Caprina. — A genus  of  conchiferous  Mol- 
lusca  belonging  to  the  family  Hippuritidce  or  Ru- 
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distes,  and  only  found  in  a fossil  state.  They 
were  formerly  arranged  amongst  the  Brachio- 
poda.  One  valve  is  fixed  and  the  other  free. 
Five  species  have  been  described  from  the  green 
sand  and  chalk. 

Caprinella. — A genus  of  conchiferous  Mol- 
lusca  belonging  to  the  family  Hippuritidce , or 
Rudistes , and  only  found  in  a fossil  state.  They 
occur  in  the  lower  chalk.  The  shell  is  composed 
of  a thick  layer  of  open  tubes,  with  a thin  com- 
pact superficial  lamina.  Some  of  the  species  are 
large,  and  specimens  occur  measuring  a yard 
across.  Six  species  have  been  described. 

Capromys  ( [capra 5 a goat ; mus,  a mouse). — 
A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia,  ord.  Rodentia  or  Glires , and  family 
Muridce.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  large 
rodents  about  the  size  of  a rabbit  or  hare,  and 
all  natives  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  They 
are  exclusively  herbivorous,  searching  with 
avidity  for  aromatic  plants.  Their  movements 
are  slow  and  their  motions  resemble  those  of  the 
bear.  They  climb  trees  with  facility,  and  are 
frequently  to  be  seen  sitting  on  their  hind  quar- 
ters like  squirrels,  but  only  using  one  foot  to 
raise  their  food  to  the  mouth.  They  formerly 
constituted  along  with  the  agoutis,  the  chief  game 
of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 
The  species  called  the  Mush  Cavy  burrows  under 
ground,  and  smells  so  strong  of  musk  that  its 
retreat  may  be  traced  by  the  perfume.  The 
animals  of  this  genus  are  very  gentle,  and  may 
be  easily  tamed. 

Caprotina. — A genus  of  conchiferous  Mol- 
lusca  belonging  to  the  family  Hippuritidce  or 
Rudistes , and  only  found  in  a fossil  state  in  the 
upper  green  sand.  They  were  fixed  by  the  right 
valve,  and  the  smaller  species  occur  in  groups 
attached  to  oyster  shells. 

Caprovis,  The  Wild  Sheep. — See  Ovk®. 

Capsicum A genus  of  dicotyledonous 

plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Solanace ce,  and 
well  known  for  its  hot  and  stimulating  proper- 
ties. The  species  are  extensively  used  on  this 
account  as  condiments  and  pickles.  The  small 
species  are  called  bird-peppers.  The  fruit  of 
C.  baccatum  and  fruticosum,  &c.,  dried  in  the 
sun  when  ripe,  then  pounded  and  mixed  with 
salt,  forms  what  is  known  as  Cayenne  pepper. 
The  fruit  of  C.  annuum,  a native  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  forms  the  chief 
supply  of  what  are  known  as  Capsicums.  They 
are  large  and  fleshy,  but  vary  much  both  in 
shape  and  colour.  In  some  varieties  they  are  as 
large  as  oranges.  The  smaller  fruit  of  C.  mini- 
mum and  others  are  what  are  known  as  Chillies, 
chilli  being  the  Mexican  name  for  all  the  species 
of  capsicum.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies  or  tropical  America  The  acrid 
principle  contained  in  these  plants  is  called  Cap- 
sicine. 

Capulus. — A genus  of  shells.  See  Calyp- 
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Carabidae. — A family  of  coleopterous  insects, 
containing  numerous  species  inhabiting  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Upwards  of  2,250  have  been  de- 
scribed or  enumerated.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  carnivorous,  and  appear  to  play  the  same 
part  among  insects  as  the  carnivorous  animals 
among  mammalia.  They  are  of  considerable 
service  in  keeping  down  the  number  of  noxious 
insects  with  which  our  gardens  and  pastures 
might  otherwise  be  overrun.  Living  upon  other 
insects,  they  either  attack  them  by  force  or  en- 
trap them  by  laying  an  ambuscade.  Their  strong 
mandibles,  sharp  and  cutting  at  the  extremity, 
and  their  feet  endowed  with  great  muscular 
force,  give  them  an  advantage  over  their  ordi- 
nary prey.  The  body  of  these  insects  is  of  a 
very  firm  consistence,  and  the  wings  of  many 
are  merely  rudimentary.  During  the  day  they 
conceal  themselves  under  stones,  in  moss  at  the 
foot  of  old  trees,  or  under  the  bark,  and  it  is  only 
at  night  they  sally  forth  to  seek  their  food. 
Most  of  them  exhale  a bad  odour,  and  when 
seized,  they  discharge  from  both  extremities  an 
acrid,  caustic  humour,  which  produces  similar 
effects  on  the  skin  to  those  produced  by  powdered 
cantharides.  The  larvae  are  not  well  known. 
The  greater  number  live  and  undergo  their  trans- 
formations in  holes  in  the  ground  or  under  stones, 
and  appear  to  be  nearly  as  voracious  as  the  per- 
fect beetle.  So  numerous  and  varied  are  the 
species,  that  they  have  been  distributed  into 
several  tribes  or  groups  according  to  the  structure 
of  the  palpi  and  tibiae.  Mr.  Westwood  divides 
them  into  five  sub -families  — Brachinides 
or  bombardiers ; Scaritides  or  burrowers ; 
Harpalides  or  black  clocks;  Carabides  or 
dischargers ; and  Bembidiides  or  subaquatics. 
See  these  words. 

Carabides. — A sub-family  of  beetles  belong- 
ing to  the  large  family  Garabidce , consisting  of 
insects,  for  the  most  part  of  a large  size,  and 
generally  adorned  with  brilliant  colours,  and  a 
metallic  lustre.  They  are  usually  found  con- 
cealed under  stones,  or  amongst  moss  at  the  foot 
of  trees,  though  some  species  are  seen  in  the  open 
day  in  the  roads  and  fields  running  with  great 
rapidity.  The  elytra  in  the  typical  species  are 
soldered  together,  and  the  wings  are  obsolete. 
The  genus  Carabus  is  the  type  of  the  group,  and 
notwithstanding  its  modern  restrictions,  comprises 
nearly  200  species,  seventeen  of  which  are  natives 
of  Great  Britain.  They  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, confined  to  temperate  climes,  being  seldom 
found  nearer  than  30°  to  the  equator.  They 
inhabit  mountainous  districts,  and  large  forests, 
and  are  very  voracious.  They  exhale  a peculiar 
odour,  resembling  that  of  tobacco.  The  largest 
species  belong  to  the  genus  Procerus , four  species 
of  which  have  been  described,  living  under  dried 
leaves  in  the  forests,  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Russia,  Hungary,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  all  being 
of  a beautiful  blue  or  violet  colour  above,  and 
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black  beneath.  Procerus  scabrosus  is  the  largest 
of  the  carnivorous  beetles  known. 

Carabus. — See  Carabides. 

Caracal. — A genus  of  cats.  See  Feline. 

Caranx.  — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Scomberidce.  This 
genus  contains  a number  of  species,  amongst 
which  C.  vulgaris  is  the  most  common  and  the 
most  widely  diffused.  It  is  abundant  on  the 
coasts  of  France,  where  it  is  called  saurel  and 
bastard  mackerel.  They  sometimes  make  their 
appearance  on  the  British  shores  in  immense 
shoals,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Scad  or 
Horse  Mackerel.  They  feed  on  the  fry  of  herrings, 
are  oily  fish,  and  not  good  to  eat.  Some  of  the 
foreign  species,  indeed,  are  even  poisonous,  and  it 
behoves  the  traveller  to  beware  of  these  fish 
when  abroad. 

Carapa. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Meliacece.  Two  or 
three  species  are  known.  One  is  a native  of 
Guiana,  where  it  is  called  carapara  by  the 
natives — hence  its  generic  name.  The  bark  is 
used  as  an  anthelmintic  and  febrifuge.  Another 
is  a native  of  Senegal  and  Guinea,  Carapa 
Touloucouna , the  toulouma  of  the  natives,  from 
which  an  oil  called  tallicoonah,  or  kundar  oil,  is 
obtained,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  an 
anthelmintic,  and  is  said  to  be  well  suited  for 
burning  in  lamps.  With  this  the  natives  anoint 
their  bodies  to  protect  them  from  the  bites  of 
insects. 

Carapace. — The  external  covering  of  certain 
classes  of  animals,  resembling  somewhat  a buckler, 
and  the  use  of  which  is  to  protect  the  body. 
The  armadillos  amongst  mammalia,  the  turtles 
amongst  reptilia,  and  the  siluri  amongst  fishes, 
have  a covering  of  this  sort  which  is  some- 
times termed  carapace.  The  term,  however, 
is  chiefly  applied  to  the  Crustacea,  rotatoria,  and 
infusoria.  In  the  Crustacea,  it  is  used  to  de- 
signate the  external  crust  or  shell  with  which  the 
body  of  the  animal  is  more  or  less  covered.  In  the 
rotatoria  and  infusoria,  the  term  has  been  divided 
into  three  kinds — the  testa  or  testula , a covering 
enclosing  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  resembling 
that  of  the  tortoise,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
species  of  the  family  Brachionjea — the  scutel- 
lum , which  is  round  or  oval,  and  only  covers 
the  back  of  the  animal  like  a buckler — and 
urceolus,  an  envelope  like  a ball  or  cylinder,  open 
at  one  end,  closed  at  the  other,  and  within  which 
the  animal  can  withdraw  itself.  Such  we  see  in 
the  genus  Difflugia. 

Carbon. — An  elementary  substance  which 
occurs  pure  in  nature  as  well  as  in  combination 
with  other  substances.  When  pure  it  constitutes 
the  diamond,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  precious 
gems,  remarkable  for  its  high  lustre  and  extreme 
hardness.  It  scratches  every  other  substance, 
and  can  only  be  cut  by  being  worn  down,  as  it 
were,  by  rubbing  one  diamond  against  another, 
and  is  only  polished  by  its  own  powder.  When 
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ignited  in  contact  with  air,  it  is  converted  wholly 
into  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  its  chemical  nature, 
the  diamond  is  identical  with  charcoal.  The 
finest  ought  to  be  perfectly  crystalline,  resembling 
a drop  of  clear  spring  water,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  perceived  a strong  light  playing  with  a 
good  deal  of  spirit.  Many  diamonds,  however, 
are  coloured,  green,  yellow,  red,  brown,  blue, 
and  black.  These  precious  gems  are  found  in 
India,  Borneo,  and  Brazil ; they  have  been  also 
detected  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  province  of  Constantine 
in  Africa,  and  latterly  in  Australia.  Our  chief 
supply  of  diamonds  is  from  Brazil,  and  in  most 
instances  they  are  obtained  from  alluvial  wash- 
ings. When  polished,  they  are  sold  in  two 
forms,  rose  diamonds  and  brilliants.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  diamonds  in  the  wholesale  trade 
is  not  subject  to  much  fluctuation.  They  are 
sold  by  the  carat , which  is  equal  to  3*077  grains. 
Brilliants  of  from  one  grain  to  two  and  a-half 
grains,  when  cut  and  fine,  are  worth  from  £7  to 
£8  per  carat.  Those  of  a carat  weight  each  are 
worth  £9  or  £10.  Brilliants  of  two  carats  each 
are  worth  from  £27  to  £30  ; of  four  carats  each, 
from  £100  to  £130.  They  are  rarely  of  six 
carats  weight;  but  such,  if  fine,  would  sell  for 
£230  or  £250  each.  Some  years  ago  Brazil  was 
estimated  to  furnish  Europe  with  25,000  or  30,000 
carats  per  annum  of  rough  diamonds.  Diamonds 
sometimes  occur  of  large  size.  The  largest 
known  belongs  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  in 
1840  was  still  uncut.  It  weighed  1.680  carats, 
and,  taking  the  usual  method  of  valuing  dia- 
monds, ought  to  be  worth  the  enormous  sum  of 
£5,644,800  ! The  Pitt  or  Regent  diamond  was 
sold  to  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  for  £130,000. 
A very  large  diamond  is  mentioned  by  Tavernier 
as  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
which  weighed  originally  2,769  grains,  and  after 
being  cut  861  grains.  This  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  one  now  belonging  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  and  so  well  known  as  the  Koh-i-noor. 
Besides  being  used  as  articles  of  ornament  and 
luxury,  diamonds  are  employed  in  the  arts.  They 
are  used  for  cutting  glass,  cameos  from  the  onyx 
stone,  carnelians,  &c.  Carbon  is  found  also  in  a 
tolerably  pure  state  in  Graphite  or  plumbago. 
It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  Amber, 
Anthracite,  and  Bitumen,  and  forms  the  dis- 
tinguishing element  of  Coal.  In  union  with 
oxygen,  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  carbon 
constitutes  an  important  ingredient  in  limestones , 
and  it  enters  as  a chief  element  into  the  forma- 
tion of  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Carbuncle See  Garnet. 

Cardiaraas. — A genus  of  fishes  of  the  shark 
family.  See  Squalid.®. 

Carcinus. — A genus  of  decapodous  Crustacea 
belonging  to  the  order  Brachyura.  Only  one 
species  is  known,  C.  mcenas , the  shore  crab  or 
harbour  crab.  The  general  colour  is  blackish- 
green,  but  it  varies  considerably.  It  is  by  far 
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the  most  common  crab  on  our  shores,  occurring 
in  great  numbers  in  almost  every  locality  on  our 
coast.  It  generally  lives  in  shallow  water,  and 
is  left  by  the  receding  tide  amongst  the  rocks  and 
stones,  under  which  it  hides  itself  when  disturbed, 
and  indeed  it  can  remain  out  of  water  for  some 
time,  burying  itself  in  moist  sand.  This  species 
is  much  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  on  the  coast, 
the  flavour  being  considered  delicate  and  sweet. 
Of  carnivorous  habits,  it  lives  on  the  fry  of  fish, 
shrimps,  and  other  small  Crustacea,  dead  fish, 
&c.  It  runs  with  considerable  speed,  but  with 
a sidelong  awkward  gait.  When  suddenly 
alarmed,  or  handled,  it  simulates  death  as  com- 
pletely as  many  beetles  do.  It  buries  its  ova  in 
the  sand,  and  the  young  are  hatched  in  about 
forty-eight  hours,  but  very  unlike  the  parent. 
Considerable  changes  take  place  in  its  appearance 
before  it  arrives  at  the  perfect  form. 

Cardamine. — A genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Cruciferce,  sub-order  Siliquosce , 
and  tribe  Arabidece.  It  contains  a number  of 
species,  amongst  which  there  are  five  or  six 
natives  of  Great  Britain.  C.  pratensis  is  per- 
haps the  best  known  and  most  abundant.  It 
is  the  cuckoo  flower,  common  ladies’  smock, 
bitter  cress,  &c.,  of  England,  and  in  Scotland  is 
known  by  the  name  of  bog-spinks.  It  flowers 
in  May  and  June,  and  covers  the  meadows  with 
its  pretty  blossoms,  upon  which  and  the  leaves 
children  imagine  the  cuckoo  drops  its  frothy 
spittle.  Hence  one  of  its  names.  The  leaves 
are  bitter,  and  being  in  form  something  like  those 
of  the  water  cress,  has  given  rise  to  another  of  its 
names.  At  one  time  it  had  the  reputation  of 
being  diuretic  and  antispasmodic.  In  autumn, 
little  bunches  of  leaves  may  be  often  seen  to 
grow  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  old  but  per- 
fectly fresh  leaves,  each  bunch  throwing  out  a 
radical  fibre,  that  creeps  along  in  search  of  a 
soil  proper  to  take  root  in.  These  parasitical 
bunches  are  young  plants,  and  will  detach  them- 
selves either  when  the  root  fibre  has  reached  the 
soft  ground,  or  when  the  parent  leaf  has  de- 
cayed. The  leaves  of  C.  hirsuta  when  ripe  and 
laid  upon  the  ground,  will,  in  like  manner,  put 
forth  buds  which  produce  new  plants ; and  the 
species  is  extensively  propagated  in  this  way  in 
moist  soils* 

Caraliulse.  The  Cockle  family . — A family 
of  conchiferous  Mollusca  comprising  few  genera, 
but  many  species.  The  genus  Cardium  is  the 
typical  genus,  and  contains  200  recent  species 
which  are  widely  distributed,  and  occur  at  all 
depths  from  the  sea  shore  to  140  fathoms. 
About  270  fossil  species  have  been  described. 
Several  species  of  cockles  are  used  as  food  by  the 
lower  classes,  but  the  chief  kind  is  the  common 
cockle-  C.  edule.  This  is  a gregarious  species, 
inhabiting  the  sands  at  low  water,  especially 
where  there  are  large  tracts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  estuaries.  They  are  generally  from 
four-fifths  to  one  inch  in  length,  though  they 
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vary  much,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  form. 
In  some  parts  of  our  coast  the  cockle  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce,  large  quantities 
being  brought  daily  to  the  London  market.  On 
the  coast  of  Devon  they  are  cultivated  in  beds, 
and  grow  to  a considerable  size.  Some  of  the 
exotic  species  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant 
colours,  and  the  sub -genus,  Hemicardium , is 
peculiarly  depressed  and  strongly  keeled,  so  that 
the  shells  in  many  of  the  species  are  several 
times  broader  than  they  are  long,  and  the  hinder 
side  is  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  the  anterior 
one.  The  fossil  genus,  Conocardium , is  like  the 
preceding  in  shape,  but  has  a long  siphonal  tube 
near  the  umbones.  About  thirty  species  are  de- 
scribed. 

Cardinia. — A genus  of  bivalve  shells.  See 
Crassinhxe. 

Cardiocarpon  heart ; xu^tov, 

fruit). — Fossil  fruits  occurring  in  the  coal  for- 
mation, of  a compressed  heart-shaped  form.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  ripe  fruits  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Gymnospermce , and  proba- 
bly of  the  genus  Catamites,  as  they  are  very  often 
found  associated  with  those  fossil  remains.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  too,  that  they  may  be  the 
capsules  of  the  Lepidodendron,  one  of  the  Lycopo- 
diacece. 

G'ardiospermum  ( zufiia, , heart;  {rtrsgf/u, 
seed). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Sapindacecey  consisting  of 
herbaceous  and  mostly  twining  plants,  chiefly 
natives  of  tropical  America.  One  species,  C. 
halicacabum  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and 
has  its  seeds  covered  with  a heart-shaped  husk. 
These  are  used  in  its  native  country,  India,  for 
making  bracelets  and  necklaces.  The  roots  are 
recommended  in  form  of  a decoction  for  diseases 
of  the  urinary  organs. 

Cardium — See  Cardiid^e. 

C'nrduetis.  The  Goldfinch  and  Canary . — 
See  Fringillin^e. 

Cardnns.  The  Thistle.  — A genus  of  di- 
cotyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Composites.  Thistles  are  of  two  kinds,  and 
both  are  numerous  in  species.  The  one  kind 
have  the  pappus  of  the  seed  capillary,  or  hairy, 
and  these  form  the  restricted  genus  Carduus. 
The  others  have  the  pappus  plumose,  and  are 
ranged  under  the  genus  Cnicus.  Thistles,  in 
general,  are  great  pests  to  the  farmer,  and  some 
of  the  species  having  creeping  roots  are  very 
difficult  to  eradicate.  Careful  husbandry  has 
diminished  the  evil  very  much,  though  still  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  reapers  are  gloved  in 
order  to  reap  the  harvest  with  impunity.  They 
are  excessively  prolific  in  seeds.  One  thistle 
seed,  it  has  been  calculated,  will  produce  at  the 
first  crop  24,000,  and  consequently,  five  hundred 
and  seventy-six  millions  of  seeds  at  the  second 
crop ! Carduus  nutans  is  one  of  our  handsomest 
species,  and  the  fine  large  flowers  and  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  smell  powerfully  of 
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musk.  Carduus  marianus , or  milk  thistle, 
is  considered  by  Dr.  Johnston  to  be  the  true 
Scotch  thistle,  though  many  others  think  the 
burr  thistle,  Cnicus  lanceolatus , has  equal  claim 
to  the  honour.  The  Scotch  thistle  of  gardeners 
is  the  Onopordum  acanthium.  The  seeds  of  the 
burr  thistle  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  goldfinch. 

Caretsa — A genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Turtles.  See  Chelonia. 

Carex. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Cyperacece,  and 
containing  numerous  species,  though  none  of 
much  importance  dir ec tty  to  man.  They  are 
almost  all  natives  of  boggy  or  wet  places  in 
which  situations  they  may  be  very  useful  by 
gradually  forming  a soil  upon  which  plants  of 
more  immediate  utility  to  man  may  ultimately 
grow.  C.  arenaria  grows  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Arundo  elymus , &c., 
tends  to  bind  the  loose  and  shifting  sands.  This 
species  has  also  a certain  reputation  on  the  con- 
tinent as  a diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  is  used 
as  such  under  the  name  of  German  sarsaparilla. 
C.  sylvatica  is  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Lapland,  of  which  country  it  is  a native,  when 
carded  and  dressed,  as  a wadding  to  protect  their 
hands  and  feet  from  the  cold. 

Cariacus. — A genus  of  deer.  See  Cervina. 

Cariama— A genus  of  birds.  See  ARDEiDiE. 

Caa-ica. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Papayacece.  C.  Pa- 
paya, the  papaw  tree,  growing  twenty  feet  high, 
and  a foot  in  thickness,  is  a native  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies.  The  trunk  abounds  in 
a milky  juice ; and  the  fruit,  containing  a yellow 
succulent  pulp  of  a sweetish  taste  and  aromatic 
smell,  is  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  of  which  it  is  a native.  It  is  seldom 
eaten  raw,  but  when  boiled  is  esteemed  a whole- 
some sauce  to  any  kind  of  fresh  meat.  It  is  also 
pickled  in  vinegar,  and  preserved  in  sugar  as  a 
sweetmeat.  The  most  remarkable  quality,  how- 
ever, which  this  tree  possesses,  is  that  of  render- 
ing all  kinds  of  meat  washed  in  water  impreg- 
nated with  the  milky  juice,  perfectly  tender.  Old 
animals,  it  is  said,  fed  upon  the  leaves  or  fruit, 
however  tough  the  flesh  would  otherwise  have 
been,  are  rendered  in  this  way  quite  delicate 
eating.  The  juice  of  the  trunk  is  said  to  be  a 
powerful  vermifuge,  and  is  also  used  as  a cos- 
metic to  remove  freckles  from  the  skin. 

Carinaiia  (carina,  a keel).  The  Glassy 
Sailor. — A genus  of  nucleobranchiate  gastero- 
podous  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Ptero- 
tracheidae,.  The  animal  is  elongated,  translucent, 
granulated,  with  a large  laterally  compressed  tail, 
and  the  foot  formed  into  a rounded  broadly-at- 
tached ventral  fin,  with  a small  marginal  sucker. 
The  heart  and  gills  are  protruded,  forming  a small 
dorsal  mass  which  is  called  the  nucleus,  and  which 
is  covered  with  a very  thin,  keeled,  concentrically- 
waved,  obliquely -conical  shell.  The  animals 
swim  on  the  calm  ocean  with  the  back  down- 
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wards,  and  move  rapidly  by  means  of  the  vigorous 
action  of  their  fin-like  tails,  or  by  their  ventral 
fin  or  foot.  They  feed  on  small  acalephcs  and 
mollusca , and  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  Five  species  are 
known,  one  of  which,  C.  cymbium  or  Medi- 
terranean is  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nice ; and  another  of  a much 
larger  size  inhabits  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas. 
The  shells  have  a great  resemblance  to  the  keel 
of  a boat. 

Carlina.  Carline  Thistle. — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Composite.  There  are  a number  of  species  be- 
longing to  this  genus,  all  of  them  resembling  the 
thistle  in  habits.  One  species,  C.  caulescens , is 
a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  fleshy 
receptacle,  which  exceeds  that  of  the  artichoke 
in  size,  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  is  said  to 
equal  it  in  flavour. 

Carnelian See  Agate. 

Carnivora. — An  order  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Mammalian  and  synonymous  with  the 
order  Ferce.  As  the  name  indicates,  the  animals 
contained  in  this  order  are  generally  fierce  and 
rapacious,  and  live  solely,  or  at  least  in  great 
part,  upon  flesh  or  animal  matters.  Most  of  them 
associate  more  or  less  of  vegetable  matter  with 
their  food,  and  there  are  even  some  that  live  more 
upon  the  latter  than  the  former.  Their  teeth  form 
characteristic  marks.  They  have  distinct  and 
well  defined  canine,  cutting  and  grinding  teeth 
in  each  jaw,  placed  in  a regular  uninterrupted 
series.  The  feet  are  formed  for  walking,  and  are 
furnished  with  claws — the  thumbs  of  the  front, 
and  generally  of  the  hinder  extremities  also,  being 
placed  on  the  same  line  with  the  toes.  This  order 
is  divided  into  several  large  families,  as  Felidae, 
Ursidje,  Tarpime,  &c.,  &c. 

Carpadacus. — A genus  of  finches.  See 
Pyrrhulin^. 

Cai'pimis.  Hornbeam. — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Amen- 
tacece,  sub-order  Cupuliferce,  and  containing  five 
or  six  species,  which  are  handsome  trees,  na- 
tives of  Europe,  America,  and  Nepal.  The  com- 
mon hornbeam,  C.  Betulus,  an  indigenous  British 
tree,  resembles  the  beech,  and  rises  to  the  height 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
tough,  and  is  well  suited  for  making  wheel  cogs, 
screw  presses,  handles  of  tools,  and  many  other 
purposes,  for  which  strength  is  required.  It  is 
in  much  request  on  the  continent  as  fuel,  and 
was  formerly  much  prized  in  this  country  in 
ornamental  plantations,  as  it  bears  clipping  well, 
and  when  thus  stunted  retains  its  withered  leaves 
all  winter. 

Carpocapsa  (xa£«r«f,  fruit ; the  art 

of  devouring). — A genus  of  nocturnal  lepidop- 
terous  insects,  the  larvae  of  which  feed  upon  fruit, 
some  species  living  in  the  inside  of  those  fruits 
which  have  a kernel,  and  others  in  such  as  apples 
and  pears,  &c.  The  most  common  species  is 
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C.  pomonana,  which  is  found  all  over  Europe, 
where  apples  and  pears  are  cultivated.  As  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  set,  the  butterfly  deposits  an  egg 
in  its  substance,  which  is  there  hatched,  the  larva 
coming  to  its  full  size  in  the  end  of  July  or  be- 
ginning of  August,  when  the  apples  have  arrived 
at  about  two-thirds  of  their  size.  It  then  pierces 
a hole  in  the  circumference,  and  escapes  either 
under  the  bark  of  the  tree,  or  into  the  ground, 
where  it  forms  a cocoon,  and  remains  all  winter, 
appearing  as  a perfect  insect  in  the  May  following. 

Carpophaga  (xa^tro;,  fruit ; Qwyuv,  to  eat). 
— A genus  of  pigeons.  See  CoRUMBiDiE. 

Cartbamus. — A genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Compositcen  and  containing  sev- 
eral species.  C.  tinctorius  is  a native  of  India, 
Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  and  the  flowers  are  so 
like  those  of  the  saffron,  that  when  dried  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  them.  Hence  the  plant 
is  called  the  bastard  saffron,  or  safflower.  They 
are  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Egypt  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  are  used  as  a dye.  They 
possess  two  colouring  principles,  one  yellow,  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  of  little  value  ; the  other 
red,  soluble  only  in  alkalies,  from  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acids,  and  exceeding  in  delicacy  and 
beauty,  as  it  does  in  costliness,  any  which  can 
be  obtained,  even  from  cochineal.  It  is  not  very 
fixed,  and  dyers  use  it  for  silks  and  cotton  stuffs. 
This  fine  colour,  slowly  dried  and  ground  with 
the  purest  talc,  produces  the  beautiful  rouge , 
known  in  Paris  as  the  Rouge  vegitale,  Spanish 
vermilion , or  Lake  of  Carthamus.  The  seeds, 
known  as  parroquet  seeds,  are  violently  purga- 
tive when  taken  by  man,  but  are  the  favourite 
food  of  parrots.  In  Egypt,  this  plant  has  been 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  ages  for  the  use  of 
the  dyer.  During  the  four  years  previous  to 
1854,  the  average  quantity  of  flowers  imported 
into  this  country  was  7,500  cwts.  annually,  the 
price  at  that  time  varying  from  £6  to  £9  10s. 
per  cwt.  in  bond. 

Carum.  The  Caraway. — A genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umhelliferain  and  de- 
riving its  name  from  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
it  was  originally  found.  The  caraway  seed,  C. 
carui,  is  a native  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
and  is  now  naturalized  in  England.  It  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Essex.  The 
seeds  are  well  known  for  their  pleasant  spicy 
smell  and  warm  aromatic  taste,  and  are  much 
used  by  confectioners.  They  are  also  distilled 
with  spirituous  liquors  to  improve  their  flavour. 
The  tender  leaves  in  spring  are  boiled  in  soups, 
and  the  roots  are  eaten  as  parsnips,  and  by  many 
preferred  to  them. 

Cary  a.  The  Hickory. — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Jug- 
landacece , and  containing  several  species,  all 
natives  of  North  America,  and  growing  to  the 
height  of  stately  trees.  The  wood  of  these  trees 
is  heavy,  tough,  and  strong,  and  red  at  the  heart. 
It  is  used  for  making  shafts  and  springs  for 
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carriages,  large  screws,  as  bookbinders’  presses, 
wooden  cogged  wheels,  chair  backs,  and  a variety 
of  other  purposes.  The  nuts  are  much  esteemed 
in  North  America,  and  form  a small  article  of 
trade. 

Carycliium. — A genus  of  shells.  See  Auri- 
CULIDiE. 

Cavyocar  (zexgvov,  a nut). — A genus  of  di- 
cotyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Rhizoibolacece.  The  species  are  natives  of  tropical 
America,  and  the  nuts  are  eatable,  and  afford  by 
expression  a very  abundant,  thick,  buttery  oil, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana  use  as  butter. 
The  nuts  of  one  species  are  known  in  the  London 
fruiterers’  shops  as  butter  nuts. 

Caryophyllaceae.  The  Clove  Pink,  or  Chick- 
weed  family. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  the  species  of  which  form  a very  natural 
group.  They  are  generally  herbaceous  plants, 
inhabiting  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the 
globe,  or  living  in  the  mountainous  regions  when 
they  occur  within  the  tropics.  Fifty-three  genera 
are  enumerated,  and  upwards  of  1,000  species. 
They  are  divided  into  two  large  groups — the  Alsi- 
nece,  in  which  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  are  distinct, 
and  the  petals  are  sessile ; and  Silenece,  in  which 
the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  are  united  to  form  a tube, 
and  the  petals  are  provided  with  a claw.  Few  of 
the  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  possessed 
of  any  properties  of  importance,  but  many  are 
cultivated  as  ornaments  to  the  garden.  Such 
particularly  are  the  varieties  of  Dianthus  Cary- 
ophyllus , the  clove  pink  or  carnation,  known  by 
the  names  of  picotees,  bizarres,  and  flakes.  Sev- 
eral other  species  of  Dianthus,  or  pink,  as  the  D. 
harbatus , or  sweet  william,  of  Lychnis,  Silent,  and 
Saponaria,  or  soap  wort,  are  garden  flowers.  The 
species  of  the  latter  genus  contain  a principle 
called  Saponine,  and  the  leaves,  from  the  quantity 
of  soap-like  matter  contained  in  them,  are  fre- 
quently made  use  of  in  washing. — A species  of 
arenaria,  A.  peploides , is  occasionally  used  as  a 
pickle,  and  in  Iceland  it  serves  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Caryophyllseus. — A genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  class  Entozoa,  order  Trematoda. 
They  are  small  worms,  living  parasitic  in  the  in- 
testines of  some  fresh  water  fishes,  as  the  bream, 
barbel,  &c. 

Caryopfayllia. — A genus  of  corals.  See  An- 
THOZOA. 

Caryophyllus.  The  Clove  Tree. — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Myrtacece.  C.  aromaticus,  the  only  species 
of  the  genus,  is  a small  tree  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  high,  and  a native  of  the  Moluccas. 
The  flowers  are  odorous,  and  the  bark,  fruit,  roots, 
and  leaves,  are  all  more  or  less  aromatic.  The 
flower  buds  constitute  the  Cloves  of  commerce. 
When  prepared  for  the  market,  they  have  exactly 
the  appearance  of  a small  nail,  from  which  re- 
semblance they  derive  their  name, — Clavo  in 
Spanish,  Clou  in  French — signifying  a nail,  and 
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giving  origin  to  our  Clove.  These  buds  as  soon 
as  gathered  are  dried  in  smoke  over  a fire,  in  the 
sun,  or  in  a kiln,  and  are  then  exported  in  small 
chests  or  bags.  Good  cloves  have  a strong,  fra- 
grant, aromatic  odour,  and  a hot,  acrid,  aromatic 
taste,  which  is  permanent.  They  contain  a vo- 
latile oil,  which  is  aromatic  and  acrid,  and  has 
been  used  as  a condiment  and  a stimulant  car- 
minative. The  clove  trade  was  at  one  time  a 
monopoly  of  the  Dutch.  From  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  from  Amboyna  in  1628,  the  Molucca 
islands  have  been  in  their  possession,  and  with  a 
short  sighted  policy  they  for  a length  of  time  de- 
stroyed the  clove  plants  in  all  the  islands  except 
Amboyna,  the  seat  of  their  power.  Preferring 
to  derive  a large  profit  from  a stunted  and  petty 
trade,  to  a moderate  profit  from  a trade  that  might 
have  afforded  employment  for  a very  large  amount 
of  capital,  they  adopted  this  plan  in  order  to  con- 
fine the  growth  and  trade  of  cloves  to  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  When  Mr.  Crawford  wrote  his 
account  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  he  mentioned 
that  the  price  paid  by  the  government  to  the  na- 
tive growers  was  about  3Jd.  per  lb.  avoirdupois. 
When  sold  on  the  spot,  the  monopolizer  exacted 
eight  times  that  price,  or  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  When 
brought  direct  to  England,  the  average  price  was 
3s.  8d.  the  lb.,  or  an  advance  on  the  natural  ex- 
port price  of  1,258  per  cent.  Cloves  are  now, 
however,  cultivated  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  though  by  far  the  best  are  those  from 
Amboyna,  the  Moluccas  appearing  to  enjoy  a 
decided  superiority  in  the  production  of  cloves  to 
every  other  country.  The  average  amount  of 
cloves  imported  for  home  consumption  into  this 
country  used  to  be  about  80,000  lbs.  a-year; 
and,  in  1832,  the  duty  (2s.  per  lb.)  amounted  to 
£8,169.  The  duty  is  now  lessened,  and  the  quan- 
tity imported  greater;  in  1852=,  the  quantity  ad- 
mitted for  home  consumption  being  174,729  lbs., 
the  price  varying  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  lb. 

Caryota — A genus  of  palms,  containing 
only  a few  species,  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  C. 
urens  is  the  best  known  species,  growing  in 
mountainous  situations,  and  obtaining  a height 
of  sixty  feet.  Its  fruit  is  a nut  about  the  size  of 
a plum,  with  a thin  yellow  rind,  so  acrid  that  it 
produces  a severe  sensation  of  burning  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  hence  its  specific  name,  urens. 

Cassava. — A kind  of  fecula  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  the  jatropha  manihot.  The  juice  of  the 
root  of  this  plant  contains  a very  powerful  poison, 
which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  prussic  acid. 
This,  however,  is  easily  driven  off  by  heat,  and 
the  residue  becomes  a very  nutritious  article 
of  diet.  The  roots  are  peeled,  well  washed,  and 
then  ground  between  millstones  till  they  are  re- 
duced to  a state  of  paste.  The  juice  is  pressed 
out  and  the  paste  dried  in  vessels  over  a brisk 
fire.  Formed  into  cakes  and  cooked  between  two 
plates  of  iron,  it  forms  the  common  food  of  the 
Indians  and  negroes  of  our  colonies.  Half  a 
pound  daily,  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  support 
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a vigorous  man.  Tapioca  is  a preparation  of 
cassava,  but  is  much  less  nutritive. 

Cassia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosoe , and  sub- 
order Ccesalpinece.  The  species  chiefly  inhabit 
the  tropical  or  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  and 
are  very  numerous,  between  200  and  300  having 
been  described.  They  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs, 
and  possess  pinnated  leaves.  This  genus  includes 
the  plants  which  produce  the  senna  of  commerce, 
so  much  used  in  medicine.  What  are  called 
senna  leaves  are  not  the  produce  of  only  one 
species  of  cassia,  but  of  several.  The  leaves  of 
C.  obovata  are  sold  under  the  name  of  “Tripoli” 
and  “Aleppo”  senna,  and  the  plant  is  a native 
of  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  Syria,  and 
Senegal.  The  leaves  of  C.  acutifolia  are  known 
as  the  “Alexandrian”  or  “ Officinal”  senna,  and 
are  brought  from  Egypt  and  Sennaar.  The 
“Mecca”  and  “ Tinevelly  ” senna  of  commerce 
is  the  produce  of  C.  angustifolia , a native  of 
Arabia,  and  cultivated  in  India.  The  leaves 
of  another  species  from  Nubia,  C.  tomentosa , are 
also  found  occasionally  mixed  with  those  of  the 
Mecca  and  Alexandrian  senna.  These  plants 
have  lately  been  separated  from  the  genus  cassia, 
and  formed  into  a distinct  one  under  the  name  of 
Senna.  The  Cassia  fistula  is  now  referred  to 
the  genus  Cathartocarpus. 

Cassicus  (cassis,  a helmet). — A genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passeres.  The  beak  of  the  birds  of  this 
genus  is  large  and  conical,  thick  at  the  base, 
which  rises  on  the  forehead  and  slopes  out  the 
feathers,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a helmet. 
They  form  part  of  the  family  Sturnidce , and  along 
with  the  Baltimore  orioles  and  the  troopials,  they 
constitute  a small  sub-family,  under  the  name  of 
Icterince.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  America, 
living  generally  in  troops  in  woods  and  forests, 
feeding  upon  worms,  insects,  seeds,  and  berries, 
which  they  swallow  whole.  They  construct  their 
nests  in  the  form  of  an  alembic  or  purse,  and 
suspend  them  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches  of 
trees.  In  captivity  they  are  docile,  and  learn  to 
articulate  words,  imitate  the  cries  of  animals,  and 
whistle  tunes.  Cassicus  cristatus , the  crested  ori- 
ole, is  about  the  size  of  a magpie,  and  is  a native 
of  Surinam.  The  individuals  live  in  society; 
many  dwelling  together  on  the  same  tree,  and 
suspending  their  nests  from  the  very  extremity  of 
the  farthest  branches.  The  nest  is  in  form  of  a 
purse,  three  feet  long  and  ten  inches  broad  at  the 
lower  part,  which  is  hemispherical.  The  entrance 
is  near  the  top,  and  the  bottom  is  lined  with  dry 
leaves.  The  Baltimore  oriole,  Icterus  Baltimore , 
inhabits  North  America  from  Canada  to  Mexico, 
and  is  even  found  as  far  south  as  Brazil.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a sparrow,  and  is  beautifully 
coloured  with  black  and  orange.  Its  chief  food 
consists  of  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  bugs,  and  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  clear  mellow  whistle,  which  is 
described  as  being  uttered  with  the  pleasing 
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tranquillity  of  a careless  ploughboy,  whistling 
merely  for  his  own  amusement.  The  nest  of  this 
bird  is  made  with  great  care,  and  we  are  told 
that  in  the  season  when  the  Baltimore  builds,  the 
women  of  the  country  require  to  watch  narrowly 
their  hanks  of  thread  and  silk  that  are  out 
bleaching,  as  the  birds  frequently  carry  them  off, 
so  well  adapted  do  they  find  them  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  Baltimores  do  not  congregate  in 
flocks  like  the  preceding,  but  their  nests  are  formed 
in  the  same  way. 

Cassida. — See  Cassidid^e. 

Cassididse. — A small  family  of  phytopha- 
gous beetles  of  a peculiar  broad  subdepressed 
form,  and  known  by  the  name  of  tortoise  beetles. 
The  head,  body,  and  legs,  are  in  many  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  corselet  and  elytra,  which 
form  a sort  of  shield  like  that  of  a tortoise. 
Their  motions  are  slow,  and  they  seldom  fly, 
being  generally  found  immovable  on  the  plants 
upon  which  they  feed,  and  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  them.  The  larvae  of  these  beetles  are 
very  peculiar.  That  of  the  common  species, 
Cassida  viridis , when  first  born  is  soft,  flat,  and 
short,  and  the  extremity  of  the  body  is  termin- 
ated by  an  elongated  forked  appendage.  The 
anus  is  situated  between  the  divisions  of  this  fork, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  this  instrument,  the  ex- 
crement is  by  degrees  collected,  so  as  to  form  a 
parasol,  which  the  insect  has  the  power  of  ele- 
vating or  depressing  at  pleasure.  At  the  moment 
of  threatened  danger  it  can  be  raised  over  the 
body  so  as  completely  to  conceal  the  insect,  which 
then  looks  like  a mere  mass  of  excrement.  When 
the  danger  is  passed  it  can  lower  its  parasol,  or 
even  throw  it  off  altogether. 

Cassis.  Helmet  shell. — A genus  of  gaster- 
opodous  Mollusca , allied  to  the  family  Buccin- 
idce.  The  animals  of  this  genus  have  a large 
foot,  which  extends  beyond  the  shell  before  and 
behind,  and  carries  a small  elongated  horny  oper- 
culum with  the  nucleus  in  the  middle  of  the 
straight  inner  edge.  They  walk  slowly,  and  in- 
habit tropical  seas  in  shallow  water,  sometimes 
living  uncjer  the  sand  and  preying  upon  small 
molluscs  which  they  find  there.  The  shell 
is  in  general  large,  ventricose,  with  irregular 
varices,  and  the  inner  lip  spread  over  the  body 
whirl.  The  inner  strata  of  these  shells  are  dif- 
ferently coloured  from  the  exterior,  and  several 
of  the  species  are  accordingly  in  great  request 
for  the  manufacture  of  shell  cameos.  Those 
carved  from  C.  cornuta  are  white  on  an  orange 
ground;  from  the  queen  conch,  C.  Madagas- 
cariensis , white  upon  dark  claret  colour;  and 
from  C.  rufa,  pale  salmon  or  orange.  This  last 
species  is  the  one  most  used,  and  forms  a con- 
siderable article  of  commerce. 

Catstanea.  The  Chestnut. — A genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  cupuliferous  or  corylaceous  tribe 
of  the  nat.  ord.  Amentacece.  This  genus  contains 
several  species,  all  trees,  the  best  known  and  most 
important  of  which  is  the  sweet  or  Spanish  chest- 
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nut,  C.  vesca.  This  is  a tree  of  considerable 
size,  a native  of  all  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  and  is 
equally  abundant  in  North  America,  growing  in 
the  high  and  hilly  parts  of  Virginia,  the  two 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  On  Mount  Etna  it 
acquires  an  immense  size,  and  in  the  chestnut 
forests  there,  some  individuals  are  in  existence 
which  are  of  great  antiquity.  One  of  the  wonders 
shown  to  travellers  used  to  be  the  hundred  horse 
chestnut,  from  its  being  able  to  contain  a hundred 
mounted  men  in  its  hollow  trunk,  which  measured 
160  feet  in  circumference.  In  the  department  of 
Cher,  near  Sancerre,  there  is  still  standing  a tree 
which  at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  measures 
more  than  thirty  feet  in  girth,  and  is  computed 
to  be  upwards  of  1,000  years  old.  The  wood  of 
the  chestnut  resists  the  action  of  water,  and  is 
therefore  well  adapted  for  mill  timber,  water- 
works, piles,  &c.  The  seeds  contain  a large 
quantity  of  nutritious  starchy  matter  of  a sweet 
flavour,  and  are  extensively  used  as  food  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent.  In  the  Limousin,  in 
Corsica,  Spain,  and  Italy,  they  form  a substitute 
for  bread  for  a considerable  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  in  the  former  district  the  inhabitants 
are  said  to  prepare  them  in  a peculiar  way,  which 
deprives  them  of  their  astringent  and  bitter  qua- 
lities. Chestnuts  are  imported  into  this  country 
from  Spain  and  Italy  in  considerable  quantity. 
In  1832  when  there  was  a 2s.  duty  upon  the 
bushel,  the  nett  amount  produced  from  this  tax 
was  £2,321  12s.  10d.,  showing  that  in  that 
year  the  consumption  in  this  country  must  have 
amounted  to  23,216  bushels.  In  1852  the  im- 
portation had  increased  to  54,032  bushels. 

Castor.  The  Beaver. — A genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Rodentia 
or  Glires , and  family  Muridce . This  genus  is 
distinguished  from  all  the  others  of  the  order  by 
the  hind  feet  being  nearly  completely  webbed, 
and  by  possessing  a broad  horizontally  flattened 
scaly  tail.  The  common  beaver,  C.  fiber , is  the 
only  living  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  a native 
of  Europe  and  North  America.  In  Europe  it  is 
now  chiefly  found  burrowing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhone,  though  for- 
merly it  was  a native  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 
In  America  its  chief  habitations  are  in  Canada, 
though  in  geographical  range  it  extends  from 
Hudson’s  Bay,  in  lat.  N.  60°,  to  lat.  N.  30°,  in 
Louisiana.  The  beaver  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
rodent  animals,  being  generally  two  feet  long 
exclusive  of  the  tail.  It  uses  its  fore  feet  to 
seize  and  manage  objects  with,  as  readily  as  the 
common  squirrel.  The  habits  of  the  beaver  are 
aquatic,  the  hinder  feet  serving  as  strong  oars, 
and  the  tail  as  a rudder.  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  faculties  they  possess  in 
constructing  houses  for  themselves.  This  is  best 
seen  in  America  in  such  situations  as  they  can 
assemble  in  great  numbers  together,  for  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  as  soon  as  their  colonies  are 
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broken  up  and  the  individuals  scattered,  they 
lose  their  instinct  for  constructing  dwellings  and 
become  mere  burrowers  in  the  ground.  In  suit- 
able situations  they  are  found  united  to  the 
number  of  200  or  300  individuals.  They  prefer 
the  banks  of  streams  where  there  is  sufficient 
power  of  water  to  float  the  trees  and  articles  used 
by  them  in  the  construction  of  their  edifices,  and 
they  generally  choose  those  parts  that  have  such 
a depth  of  water  as  will  resist  the  frost  in  winter 
and  prevent  it  from  freezing  to  the  bottom.  When 
they  build  their  houses  in  small  rivers  or  creeks, 
they  make  a dam  quite  across  the  river  at  a con- 
venient distance  from  their  dwellings  so  as  to 
raise  the  water  to  a proper  level.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  cut  down  considerable  sized  trees  by 
means  of  their  sharp  incisor  teeth,  lay  them 
judiciously  across  the  stream,  and  then  fill  up 
the  interstices  with  twigs,  stones,  mud,  &c.  An 
old  dam  frequently  repaired  and  undisturbed, 
sometimes  becomes  a solid  bank,  capable  of  re- 
sisting a great  force  both  of  water  and  ice.  Their 
houses  serve  for  two  or  three  families,  and  each 
is  divided  into  two  apartments,  the  upper  dry,  for 
the  habitation  of  the  animals,  the  lower  under 
water,  for  their  provision.  The  latter  only  is 
open,  having  its  entrance  under  water,  without 
any  communication  with  the  land.  The  beaver 
lives  upon  the  bark  of  trees  and  the  roots  of  the 
yellow  water-lily,  &c.  It  is  an  animal  that  is 
easily  domesticated,  and  becomes  attached  to  its 
master.  Between  the  origin  of  the  tail  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  thighs  under  the  skin,  are  two 
pairs  of  glands.  The  upper  pair  secrete  an  unc- 
tuous substance  of  a powerful  odour  called  Cas- 
toreum,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic.  The  flesh  of  the  beaver  is  much 
prized  by  the  Indians  and  Canadian  traders, 
especially  when  it  is  roasted  in  the  skin  after  the 
hair  has  been  singed  off.  The  principal  value 
of  the  beaver,  commercially,  consists  in  its  fur. 
It  has  for  a long  period  been  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  trade  has  fluc- 
tuated considerably,  but  the  present  annual  im- 
portation of  beaver  skins  into  this  country  from 
the  fur  districts  of  North  America,  amounts  to 
about  60,000.  Fossil  remains  of  the  common 
beaver  have  been  found  in  the  lacustrine  forma- 
tions of  this  country  and  elsewhere;  and  the 
cranium  and  teeth  of  a much  larger  species  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Norwich  Crag  and  on  the 
sandy  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  This  latter 
species  has  been  described  under  the  name  of 
Trogontherium  Cuvieri. 

i'asuarinese.  The  Beef -wood  tribe A sub- 
family of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Amentacece.  There  is  only  one  genus  Ca- 
suarina , the  species  of  which  are  trees  or  shrubs 
peculiar  to  Australia,  part  of  Asia,  and  the 
Polynesian  islands.  Their  branches  are  long, 
drooping,  green,  and  wiry,  bearing  membranous 
toothed  sheaths  instead  of  leaves.  Some  of  the 
species  yield  excellent  timber,  which  is  called 
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beef-wood,  from  its  having  some  resemblance  to 
raw  beef.  One  species  C.  quadrivalvis , is  called 
the  she-oak.  The  young  branches  and  cones  when 
chewed  yield  a pleasant  acid,  and  cattle  are  said 
to  be  fond  of  them. 

Casuarius.  The  cassowary. — See  Struth- 
IONID^E. 

Catalpa. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Bignon- 

iaceje. 

Cataractes. — A genus  of  birds.  See  AlcidzE. 

Catastomus. — A genus  of  malacopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidce.  There 
are  several  species  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of 
North  America.  They  live  upon  small  fresh 
water  molluscs,  which  they  are  enabled  to  take 
by  means  of  their  lips ; these  being  suitable  for 
sucking,  are  protruded  forwards  by  the  jaws. 
C.  hudsonius , the  gray  sucking  carp,  is  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  the  fur  countries,  and  is  con- 
sidered excellent  for  making  soup.  It  is  singu- 
larly tenacious  of  life,  and  may  be  frozen  and 
thawed  again  without  being  killed. 

Catechu. — An  extractive  matter  obtained 
from  different  trees  in  India.  Three  kinds  occur 
in  commerce — 1.  Bengal  Catechu , obtained  from 
a species  of  Acacia;  2.  Bombay  Catechu , the 
produce  of  Areca  Catechu , a palm  tree ; 3.  Gam- 
bir,  an  extract  from  the  wood  of  Nauclea  ( 'Un- 
caria ) gambir,  a genus  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Rubiacece.  This  last  kind  is  used  for  producing 
different  shades  of  brown,  in  calico  printing. 

Catha. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Celastracece.  C. 
edulis  is  a native  of  Arabia,  and  is  called 
Khat  by  the  Arabs,  who  attribute  to  it  the 
power  of  causing  in  those  who  eat  it  extreme 
watchfulness,  so  that  a man  may  stand  sentry 
all  night  long  without  drowsiness;  They  also 
regard  it  as  an  antidote  to  the  plague. 

Cathartes  what  purifies).  The 

Gallinazo. — A genus  of  rapacious  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Accipitres , family  Vulturidce. 
This  genus  possesses  a large  and  strong  beak, 
with  longitudinal,  oval,  nostrils,  but  no  fleshy 
crest.  The  head  and  neck  are  without  feathers, 
and  the  plumage  elsewhere  is  nearly  black.  The 
species  are  all  American.  The  Turkey  buzzard, 
C.  aura , is  the  type  of  the  genus,  a large  bird  2| 
feet  in  length  and  measuring  with  the  wings 
extended  upwards  of  six.  It  is  a true  carrion 
feeder  and  possesses  a wonderful  facility  of  find- 
ing out  its  prey,  though  it  has  been  much  dis- 
puted by  naturalists  whether  it  is  by  the  sense 
of  sight  or  smell.  It  appears  to  possess  both  in 
a high  degree.  It  may  generally  be  known  at 
a distance  by  its  lofty,  soaring,  and  most  elegant 
flight.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  farm 
houses,  the  Turkey  buzzard  becomes  quite  fami- 
liar with  man,  and  by  him  in  such  situations  is 
seldom  molested  on  account  of  its  usefulness  in 
removing  the  refuse  of  cattle  which  have  been 
slaughtered,  and  all  sorts  of  carrion  left  lying 
about.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called  the  John  Crow 
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vulture.  C.  Californianus , the  great  gallin- 
azo or  Californian  vulture,  is  an  immense  bird 
rivalling  the  condor  itself  in  size.  It  is  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  particu- 
larly abundant  in  California  during  winter. 
When  solitary  it  is  shy  and  difficult  of  approach, 
but  like  the  preceding  species,  it  often  ventures 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  without  much 
fear  of  man.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  nothing 
less  than  the  carcase  of  a horse  or  a cow  can 
make  a meal  for  them  when  they  are  many  to- 
gether. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them  assem- 
ble with  the  gulls,  and  greedily  devour  the  car- 
case of  a whale  which  has  been  cast  ashore,  and 
they  will  even  pursue  weak  and  wounded  game. 

Cathartocarpus  to  purge;  vct/prosi 

fruit). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce.  There  are 
several  species,  all  of  them  trees,  and  not  un- 
like the  common  laburnum  when  in  flower. 
The  legume  containing  the  seeds,  is  long,  cylin- 
drical, and  woody,  many  celled  and  the  cells 
filled  with  pulp.  The  species  best  known  is 
C.  Jistula , which  at  one  time  belonged  to  the 
genus  Cassia , and  is  called  the  purging  cassia 
or  pudding  pipe-tree.  It  is  a tree  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  high,  and  the  pod  is  from  nine  inches 
to  two  feet  and  upwards  in  length.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  a native  of  Africa, 
but  it  is  now  naturalized  in  India,  China,  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  America.  The  pulp  has 
a sweetish  flat  taste  and  is  separated  by  boiling 
the  pod  in  water,  straining  the  fluid  and  then 
evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  a thick  ex- 
tract. It  acts  as  a gentle  laxative,  and  though 
now  seldom  used  alone  it  is  employed  in  the 
composition  of  other  medicines.  The  horse  cassia, 
C.  Javanicus , is  a native  of  Java.  Its  legumes 
are  two  feet  long,  and  contain  a black  cathartic 
pulp  which  is  used  as  a horse  medicine  ia  the 
East  Indies. 

Catlinite. — An  argillaceous  mineral  of  a red 
colour,  consisting  of  clay  stone  porphyry,  from 
the  Sioux  country,  North  America.  It  is  called 
pipestone  by  the  Indians,  and  is  used  by  them  for 
making  tobacco  pipes. 

Catodon. — See  CatodoStid^e. 

Catodontidse.  The  Toothed  Whales.  — A 
family  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , and 
order  Cete  or  Cetacea.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  balsenidss  by  their  possessing  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw.  Two  genera  of  this  family  are 
well  known ; Catodon  and  Physeter.  The  most 
remarkable  and  most  valuable  species  of  all  is 
the  spermaceti  whale,  Catodon  macrocephalus. 
It  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  the  sperm 
whale  and  the  blunt  headed  cachalot.  In  length, 
it  comes,  of  all  the  whales,  next  to  the  rorqual, 
Balcenoptera  physalis , and  in  bulk  generally  per- 
haps exceeds  it,  while  in  commercial  value  it 
almost  equals  the  Greenland  whale,  Balcena 
mysticetus.  The  head  constitutes  a third  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  and  possesses  only  one 
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spiracle  or  blow-hole.  In  the  right  side  of  the 
nose  is  a large,  almost  triangular  shaped  cavity, 


Catodon  macroeephalws—  Spermaceti  Whale. 


called  by  whalers  the  case,  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secreting  and  containing  an  oily  fluid 
which  after  death  concretes  into  a granulated 
substance  of  a yellowish  colour  called  spermaceti. 
More  than  a ton,  or  upwards  of  ten  large  barrels 
of  this  substance  is  often  contained  in  the  case 
of  a single  whale.  The  mouth  is  enormous,  and 
the  gullet  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage 
of  the  body  of  a man.  The  head,  though  large, 
is  very  light.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  nearly 
black,  and  immediately  beneath  this  lies  the 
blubber  or  fat,  which  varies  from  eight  to  four- 
teen inches  in  depth,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
body.  This  blubber  is  called  the  blanket  by  the 
whalers,  and  when  melted  down  furnishes  the 
sperm  oil.  A large  whale  will  yield  eighty  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  sometimes  more.  The  sperm 
whale  has  quick  sight  and  hearing,  and  the 
whalers  have  some  difficulty  in  approaching  it. 
Its  length  is  about  eighty  feet.  Their  chief  food 
consists  of  cuttle  fishes  or  squids,  and  small  fishes. 
The  sperm  whales  are  gregarious,  and  they  go 
in  herds  or  “schools”  as  they  are  called,  of  500 
or  600  individuals.  They  are  found  principally 
in  the  warmer  seas,  within  or  upon  the  verge  of 
the  tropics.  They  breed  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  and  have  only  one  young  one  at  a time. 
The  Physeter  tursio , or  black  fish,  which  inhabits 
the  North  Sea,  and  has  occasionally  been  thrown 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  produces  spermaceti  also 
according  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald.  The  length  of 
this  species  appears  to  be  about  fifty-two  feet, 
and  its  head  is  about  half  the  size  of  its  body. 
Sibbald  tells  us  that  we  may  judge  of  its  size  by 
the  fact,  that  he  saw  four  men  inside  the  cranium 
at  one  time,  extracting  the  brain.  Fossil  remains 
of  one  or  two  species  of  Physeter  have  been  found 
in  the  tertiary  beds  of  Great  Britain. 

Cat’s  Eye. — A precious  stone  from  Ceylon 
and  Malabar.  It  is  a variety  of  opal,  and  has  a 
peculiar  internal  reflection  like  the  eye  of  a cat, 
caused  by  thin  filaments  of  asbestus  interspersed. 

Caulerpa — A genus  of  cryptogamic  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Fuel;  natives  of  warm 
southern  climates. 

Caulerpitcs A group  of  fossil  cryptogamic 

plants  belonging  to  the  Fuci,  and  allied  to  the 
recent  genus  Caulerpa.  There  are  many  species 
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occurring  in  the  different  marine  formations. 
Seven  are  found  in  the  oolites. 

Caulophylum. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Berberidace^g. 

Cavla.  The  Cany. — A genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Rodentia 
or  G lives,  and  family  Hystricidce.  The  common 
guinea  pig  or  restless  cavv,  C.  cobaya,  is  the  best 
known  species  of  the  genus.  Originally  a native 
of  South  America,  this  little  animal  is  now  do- 
mesticated in  this  and  other  European  countries, 
being  often  kept  in  houses  under  the  supposition 
that  its  odour  drives  away  rats.  It  is  cheerful 
and  lively,  but  very  shy  and  timid,  running  about 
continually  and  making  a grunting  kind  of  noise. 
This  and  its  coarse  bristly  hair  have  obtained  for 
it  its  name  of  guinea  pig.  It  spends  its  time  in 
eating,  sleeping,  and  playing  with  its  companion. 
In  its  wild  state  it  lives  in  societies,  inhabiting 
excavations  in  dry  lands  covered  with  low  brush- 
wood, where  it  remains  concealed  during  the 
day,  coming  forth  in  the  evening  to  seak  its  food. 
This  is  the  C.  apercea , or  rock  cavy  of  authors, 
inhabiting  Brazil,  and  being  there  hunted  for  its 
flesh,  which  is  considered  superior  to  our  rabbits. 
They  are  harmless,  inoffensive  creatures,  and  were 
it  not  for  their  great  fertility,  would  soon  be  ex- 
terminated. They  breed  several  times  a-year, 
sometimes  every  two  months,  and  the  usual  litter 
consists  of  six,  eight,  or  ten.  The  gray  rock 
cavy  or  moko,  Kerodon  Kingii , is  another  closely 
allied  species,  a native  of  Patagonia,  and  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  guinea  pig.  It  has  a 
longer  head  and  is  of  an  olive-gray  colour. 

Caviar  or  Caviare. — A substance  prepared 
from  the  salted  roes  of  two  species  of  sturgeon 
found  in  the  Danube  and  Volga.  The  Uralian 
Cossacks  are  famed  for  making  excellent  caviar. 
The  roe  is  washed  in  vinegar,  spread  out  on  a 
table,  salted  and  pressed  in  a bag ; after  which 
it  is  left  for  some  time  in  a vessel,  having  a hole 
at  the  bottom  to  let  any  moisture  that  may  drain 
off  escape.  It  is  then  packed  in  small  casks  or 
kegs.  It  forms  a very  considerable  article  of 
commerce  at  Astrachan.  It  is  consumed  in  large 
quantities  in  Russia,  and  is  exported  to  Italy, 
where  it  is  commonly  eaten  spread  upon  bread  or 
bread  and  butter. 

Ccanothus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rhamnacece. 
There  are  several  species,  all  of  which  are  shrubs 
and  natives  of  America.  C.  Americanus , a na- 
tive of  New  Jersey  and  other  parts  of  North 
America,  is  known  as  the  New  Jersey  tea  or  red 
root.  It  is  a pretty  ornamental  shrub  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  a profusion  of  flowers  and  a 
large  red  root.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used 
as  tea,  and  during  the  war  of  independence  were 
commonly  substituted  for  the  genuine  article, 
under  the  name  of  “ Pong-pong  tea.”  An  in- 
fusion of  the  twigs  is  used  as  an  astringent,  and 
a dye  is  obtained  from  the  plant  which  tinges 
wool  of  a fine  strong  nankin- cinnamon  colour. 
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Cebitlse.  The  Monkeys  of  the  New  World. — 
A family  of  quadrumanous  animals  peculiar  to 
America.  They  differ  from  the  monkeys  of  the 
Old  World,  SimiidoE,  in  their  nostrils  being  wide 
apart,  and  as  it  were  opened  on  the  sides  of  the 
nose,  and  in  having  no  cheek  pouches.  They 
never  have  any  callosities  on  their  rump,  and 
their  tails  which  are  long  and  strong,  are  gene- 
rally prehensile  and  used  as  a fifth  hand  to  assist 
them  in  climbing.  They  have  four  more  grin- 
ders than  the  others,  thirty-six  in  all,  and  the 
thumbs  of  the  anterior  hands  are  not  opposable. 
Several  genera  belong  to  this  family,  such  as 
Ateles,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  My- 
CETES,  1ST yctopith ecus,  Pithecus,  Cebus,  and 
others.  The  species  of  the  genus  Cebus  are  of 
considerable  number,  ten  or  eleven  of  which  may 
be  seen  stuffed  in  the  British  Museum.  They 
have  a round  head,  and  their  long  tail  entirely 
covered  with  hair.  They  live  on  fruits  and  in- 
sects, are  lively  and  gregarious,  and  very  play- 
ful when  young.  Cebus  capucinus  is  a native 
of  Guiana,  and  is  called  the  capuchin  monkey, 
from  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  occiput  being  black,  and  forming  a well 
marked  monk’s  cap,  the  rest  of  the  hairs  being 
grayish  - white.  Cebus  apella  is  called  the 
weeper  monkey,  from  its  peculiar  plaintive  cry, 
and  Cebus  fatuellus  is  known  as  the  horned 
monkey  or  capuchin,  from  the  hair  of  its  forehead 
being  disposed  in  black  tufts  on  each  side. 
Amongst  the  other  species,  some  exhale  a strong 
odour  of  musk,  are  quick  and  lively  in  their  mo- 
tions, and  are  of  a mild  and  gentle  disposition. 
Such  is  Cebus  hypoleucus , or  white  throated  sapa- 
jou,  a native  of  tropical  America,  and  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

Cebrioniclae — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Coleoptera,  the  species  of  which  are 
natives,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Africa.  Little  is  known  of  their 
habits,  but  some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the 
beautifully  pectinated  antennae,  which  the  males 
more  particularly  possess.  The  females  of  Cebrio 
gigas  appear  to  live  in  the  ground,  being  seldom 
seen  above  the  surface;  and  at  the  period  of 
coupling  they  protrude  a long  horny  tube,  the 
extremity  of  which  contains  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration, and  which  they  also  employ  to  introduce 
the  eggs  to  a proper  depth  under  ground. 

Cecidomyia  («»*<?,  excrescence;  yZia-,  fly). 
— See  Cecidomyid/E. 

Cccidomyidse — A sub-family  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Diptera , and  family  Tipulidce. 
The  insects  belonging  to  this  family  are  very 
small,  and  reside,  in  their  preparatory  states,  in 
gall-like  excrescences  which  they  produce  upon 
various  plants.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  young  sprigs,  the  leaves  or  flowers,  which 
they  pierce  by  means  of  their  sharp-pointed  ovi- 
positor. Where  this  puncture  is  made,  a gall  or 
excrescence  takes  place,  which  grows  sometimes 
to  a large  size,  serving  both  as  a nest  and  food  for 
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the  yourg  larvae.  Some  of  the  species  form 
these  galls  upon  trees,  as  pines  or  willows  ; others 
upon  gramineous  plants,  such  as  wheat,  and 
cause  extensive  injury,  when  they  are  numerous, 
to  the  crops  both  in  England,  continental  Europe, 
and  North  America.  The  wheat-fly,  Cecidomyia 
tritici,  is  the  European  species.  The  female  de- 
posits her  eggs  in  the  centre  of  the  corolla,  where 
the  larvae  are  hatched,  thus  preventing  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  plant,  and  destroying  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  crop.  The  American 
species,  Cecidomyia  destructor , is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Hessian  fly.  It  is  still  more 
destructive  than  the  other,  attacking  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  wheat.  Deriving  its 
nourishment  from  the  sap  which  it  appears  to 
take  by  suction,  it  weakens  and  impoverishes  the 
plant,  and  thus  causes  it  to  fall  down  or  to  wither 
and  die. 

Cecropia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Arto- 
CARPACE^E. 

Cecrops. — A genus  of  parasitic  Crustacea. 
See  Caligus. 

Cedrela. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Cedre- 

LACEA2. 

Cedrelaceae.  The  Mahogany  Tree  family — 
A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  the  species 
of  which  are  timber  trees,  the  wood  being  usually 
compact,  scented,  and  beautifully  veined.  There 
are  several  genera,  and  about  twenty-five  species 
have  been  described.  Cedrela  odorata  is  a tree 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  a native  of  the  West 
Indies,  with  a rough  bark  and  leaves  nearly  three 
feet  long,  smelling  strong  ,when  fresh, of  assafoetida. 
The  wood  itself,  however,  has  a fragrant  odour, 
which  has  obtained  for  it,  from  the  inhabitants, 
the  name  of  cedar  wood.  It  is  soft,  and  is  hol- 
lowed out  into  canoes,  some  of  which  are  forty 
feet  long  and  six  broad.  From  its  odour  being 
offensive  to  insects,  it  is  also  used  for  making 
chests  of  drawers  and  other  furniture.  Ced- 
rela Toona , or  bastard  cedar,  is  a native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  has  an  erect  trunk  of  great 
height  and  size.  The  bark,  which  is  smooth  and 
gray,  is  a powerful  astringent,  and  has  been  used 
as  a substitute  for  Peruvian  bark.  The  bark  of 
Soymidia  febrifuga , a native  of  Java,  is  also  a 
powerful  astringent,  and  is  said  to  have  a better 
effect  on  some  of  the  fevers  of  India  than  cinchona 
itself.  The  wood  of  Chloroxylon  Swietenia , a 
tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  is  the  satin  wood 
of  commerce,  a remarkably  close-grained,  heavy, 
durable  wood,  of  a deep  yellow  colour,  and  com- 
ing nearer  to  boxwood  than  any  other  tree.  An 
essential  oil  called  wood  oil  is  obtained  from  it. 
The  valuable  timber  called  mahogany  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Swietenia  Maliogani , a majestic  and 
beautiful  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America.  The  principal  importation  of 
mahogany  is  from  Honduras  and  Campeachy. 
That  which  is  imported  from  the  islands,  such  as 
Cuba  and  Hayti,  is  called  Spanish  mahogany, 
and  is  the  most  valuable.  Mahogany  was  used 
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for  repairing  some  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  ships 
at  Trinidad  in  1597,  but  was  not  introduced  into 
England  till  1724.  Large  prices  have  occasion- 
ally been  given  for  fine  logs  of  this  wood.  Not 
many  years  ago,  Messrs.  Broadwood,  the  cele- 
brated piano-forte  manufacturers  gave  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £3,000  for  three  logs ! They  were 
the  produce  of  a single  tree,  each  log  being  about 
fifteen  feet  long  and  38  inches  square,  and  when 
polished,  the  wood  reflected  the  light  in  the  most 
varied  manner,  like  the  surface  of  a crystal.  The 
quantity  of  mahogany  imported  to  this  country 
is  very  great,  and  some  years  ago  the  duty  upon 
foreign  mahogany  was  very  high.  In  1832,  the 
duty  produced  £45,405  ; in  1852,  the  quantity 
imported  amounted  to  41,090  tons,  of  which  only 
2,755  tons  were  re-exported. 

Celasiraceae.  The  Spindle  Tree  family . — 
A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants  inhabiting 
the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Asia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
small  trees  or  shrubs,  but  none  of  them  of  much 
economical  importance.  The  commonest  species 
of  the  family  is  the  spindle  tree,  Euonymus 
Europceus , a native  of  Great  Britain.  The  fruit 
and  inner  bark  are  said  to  be  emetic  and  purga- 
tive ; the  young  shoots  when  charred,  are  used  to 
form  a particular  kind  of  drawing  pencil ; and  in 
England  the  wood  is  made  into  butchers’  skewers. 
The  bark  of  Euonymus  tingens  furnishes  a yellow 
dye.  Some  of  the  species  of  Celastrus,  as  C. 
scandens  and  Senegalensis , are  said  to  be  purga- 
tive and  emetic ; and  the  C.  venenatus  is  reckoned 
poisonous,  and  is  reported  to  inflict  the  most 
dangerous  wounds.  The  fruits  of  Elceodendron 
ruber  are  eaten  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  seeds  of  some  other  species  yield  a useful 
oil. 

Celastrus — A genus  of  plants.  See  Celas- 
TRACEJE. 

Cellulares. — A synonyme  of  the  sub-class  of 
plants  called  Thallogen^e. 

Celosia.  The  Cockscomb. — A genus  of  plants. 
See  Amaranthace^e. 

Celtis.  The  Lote  or  Nettle  Tree. — A genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Urticacece. 
C.  australis,  or  European  nettle  tree,  is  a native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  a tree  growing  to 
the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  wood  is  of 
a dark  colour,  remarkably  hard,  compact,  and 
heavy.  It  is  tough  and  flexible,  and  therefore 
well  adapted  for  making  shafts  for  carriages,  &c. 
In  durability,  strength,  and  beauty,  it  is  almost 
equal  to  box  and  ebony,  and  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing a fine  polish.  The  ancients  used  it  for  mak- 
ing flutes  and  other  musical  instruments.  The 
fruit  of  C.  occidentalis,  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  about  the  size  of  a small  cherry,  is  of  a 
deep  purple  colour  when  ripe,  and  has  a sweet 
taste.  It  is  sent  to  England. 

Ccncliris. — A genus  of  serpents.  See  Cro- 

TALIDA5. 

Ceutaurea. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
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plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Composites,  and 
sub-order  Cynarocephalce.  This  is  an  extensive 
genus  of  plants  containing  about  200  species 
scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
though  very  few  are  of  much  use  to  man.  They 
are  divided  into  different  sections  according  to 
the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  scales  of  the 
involucre.  Several  species  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  and  about  eight  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  C.  Cyanus  or  blue  bottle,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  very  common  in  our  corn- 
fields. It  is  said  to  possess  opthalmic  pro- 
perties, and  in  France  is  called  “ Casse-lunet- 
tes.”  C.  Jacea  is  considered  good  forage  for 
cattle.  C.  calcitrapa , or  common  star  thistle,  is  a 
native  of  England  and  other  temperate  parts  of 
Europe.  The  plant  and  root  are  both  bitter,  and 
are  said  to  be  sometimes  used  by  brewers  instead 
of  hops.  They  have  likewise  been  recommended 
as  a substitute  for  quinine.  The  leaves  are  eaten 
by  the  Jews  with  their  paschal  lamb.  The  root 
is  considered  as  a good  diuretic. 

Centetes.  The  Tenrec. — A genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Ferae , 
family  Talpidce ; and  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
hedgehogs,  Erinaceus.  They  differ  from  them 
in  having  small  cutting  teeth,  in  being  covered 
with  spiny  bristles  intermixed  with  silky  hairs, 
and  in  not  being  able  to  roll  themselves  up  so 
completely  in  a ball.  Three  species  are  described, 
all  natives  of  Madagascar.  C.  setosus , or  silky 
tenrec,  is  the  largest,  measuring  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  rump.  It  has  no  tail,  but  has  a long  pointed 
snout.  The  spines  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  fore- 
head, temples,  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head, 
upper  part  and  sides  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  ; 
the  back,  rump,  and  sides  of  the  body  being 
clothed  with  silky  hairs.  These  animals  live  in 
burrows  on  the  water’s  edge,  where  they  pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  sleep  during  the 
hottest  months.  They  are  nocturnal,  hunt  for 
food  in  the  mud,  and  spend  more  time  in  the 
water  than  on  land. 

Centviscus  — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Fistulariidce.  They 
are  distinguished  by  having  a long  tubular  snout, 
and  one  species,  Centriscus  scolopax,  which  occa- 
sionally visits  our  shores,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  trumpet  fish  or  sea  snipe,  in  consequence. 
It  is  said  to  be  good  eating. 

Centronia. — A synonym  of  Radiata. 

Centropomus. — A genus  of  acanthoptery- 
gious fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Percidce. 
There  is  only  one  species  known,  C.  undeci- 
molis,  the  sea  pike,  a fish  of  considerable  size, 
weighing  sometimes  as  much  as  25  lbs.  It  fre- 
quents the  mouths  of  great  rivers  in  South 
America,  and  forms  there  a considerable  article 
of  consumption. 

Ccntropristes. — A genus  of  acanthoptery- 
gious fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Percidce. 
One  of  the  species  is  good  eating.  It  is  called 
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the  black  perch  or  black  bass,  C.  nigricans , and 
is  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  much  esteemed. 

Centropus. — A genus  of  scansorial  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  Cuculidce.  The  species  are 
distinguished  by  having  a long  pointed  thumb 
nail  as  the  larks,  and  a rigid  spinous  plumage. 
They  are  called  the  pheasant  cuclcoos , and  are 
natives  of  Africa  and  India.  They  build  their 
nests  in  the  holes  of  trees,  feed  principally  upon 
grasshoppers,  run  very  quickly  among  reeds  and 
such  like  herbage,  and  seldom  take  wing.  Their 
flesh  is  rank,  and  not  good  eating.  See  Cucu- 
LIIX3E. 

Centunculus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Primulacece , or 
primrose  family.  There  is  only  one  species 
known,  C.  minimus , and  it  is  a small  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a weak  prostrate  stem,  alternate 
leaves,  and  pale  rose  coloured  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  generally  known 
as  the  bastard  pimpernel. 

C'ephaclis.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cinchonacece ; 
containing  upwards  of  thirty  species,  several  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  emetic  qualities 
their  roots  possess.  They  are  natives  of  the 
warm  parts  of  South  America.  The  most  im- 
portant species,  and  the  best  known,  is  the  Ce- 
phaelis  Ipecacuanha , from  the  roots  of  which  the 
brown  ipecacuanha  of  commerce  is  obtained.  It  is 
a small,  weak,  almost  prostrate  shrub,  growing  in 
the  forests  of  Brazil  in  close,  damp,  shaded  places, 
and  flowering  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  The  roots  are  twisted,  from  four  to 
six  inches  long,  about  as  thick  as  a goose  quill, 
and  separating  into  rings  which  are  about  half  as 
thick  as  the  whole  diameter  of  the  root.  They 
break  with  a resinous  fracture  and  are  inodorous, 
but  the  taste  is  bitter,  subacrid,  and  extremely 
nauseous.  Their  active  principle  is  an  alkaloid 
called  Emetine , of  which  they  contain  from  one 
to  sixteen  per  cent.  Ipecacuanha  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
was  brought  into  use  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  Paris. 
The  celebrated  Helvetius  employed  it  in  dysen- 
tery, and  it  was  so  much  esteemed  at  the  time, 
that  Louis  XIY.  rewarded  him  with  a present  of 
£1,000.  The  Puri  and  Coroado  Indians  are  the 
chief  collectors  of  this  drug,  which  furnishes 
them  with  a valuable  means  of  barter  with 
Europeans.  Besides  this  kind  of  ipecacuanha, 
which  is  the  true  officinal  kind,  there  are  several 
spurious  sorts  obtained  from  plants  of  the  same 
family,  with  which  it  is  adulterated.  The  stri- 
ated or  black  Peruvian  ipecacuanha,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  a species  of  Psychotria,  P.  emetica , and 
the  white  or  amylaceous  ipecacuanha  is  furnished 
by  a species  of  Richardsonia,  R.  scabra , a native 
of  the  provinces  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes. 

Ccphalaspis. — A genus  of  fossil  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  placoid  section,  found  in  the  old 
red  sandstone  formation.  Two  species  occur 
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in  Great  Britain,  remarkable  for  large  heads 
like  the  anterior  part  of  a trilobite,  and  narrow, 
jointed  bodies.  The  head  of  C.  L/yellii  resembles 
very  much  the  butterman’s  cheese  knife. 


CepJialaspis  Lyellii. 


Cephalopoda.  (»si puXn,  head;  novs,  foot}. 
— A class  of  animals  belonging  to  the  sub- 
kingdom Molhsca ; and  characterized  by  having 
locomotive  organs  in  the  form  of  muscular  tent- 
acles, generally  called  arms  or  feet , attached  to 
the  head.  This  class  contains  the  largest  animals 
of  the  sub-kingdom  and  the  most  advanced  in 
organization,  as  they  possess  in  a higher  degree 
than  any  others  the  senses  of  sight,  touch,  and 
hearing,  and  are  provided  with  more  powerful 
means  of  prehension  and  locomotion.  They  have 
a large  head  armed  wdth  strong  jaws  like  a par- 
rot’s beak,  and  like  a bird’s  mandibles  acting 
vertically ; large  eyes  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
head,  and  a large  and  fleshy  tongue.  The  ner- 
vous system  is  more  concentrated  than  in  the 
other  mollusca,  and  the  brain  is  protected  by  a 
cartilage.  The  respiratory  organs  consist  of  two 
or  four  plume-like  gills,  placed  symmetrically  on 
the  sides  of  the  body  in  a large  branchial  cavity 
opening  forwards  on  the  under  side  of  the  head, 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  opening  is  placed  the 
syphon  or  funnel.  The  sexes  are  always  distinct, 
but  the  males  are  much  less  numerous  than  the 
females,  and  in  many  species  are  at  present 
unknown.  They  are  all  marine,  and  change  the 
colour  of  their  skua  with  great  rapidity.  Amongst 
them  are  many  of  great  interest,  and  many  which 
have  been  celebrated  by  ancient  poets  and  na- 
turalists. Some  are  gregarious  in  their  mode  of 
life,  living  in  large  troops,  and  swimming  in  con- 
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eert ; others  live  isolated,  dwelling  alone  in  their 
retreats,  from  which  they  salty  forth  to  seek 
their  prey.  Some  have  an  external  shell,  and 
this  is  either  simple  or  chambered.  Others  have 
the  shell  internal,  and  this  is  either  shelly  or 
composed  of  a horny  substance.  Others,  again, 
have  no  shell  at  all.  The  recent  species  are 
numerous,  but  the  extinct  fossil  ones  still  more 
so.  The  genera  are  arranged  in  two  orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  their  gills.  The 
animals  of  the  first  order,  Dibranchiata , have 
two  gills,  and  with  the  exception  of  Argonauta, 
have  an  internal  shell.  This  order  contains  the 
Octopoda  and  Dec  apod  a,  and  is  synonymous 
with  the  Acetabulifera  of  some  naturalists,  and 
nearly  so  with  the  Sepiophora  of  Gray.  The 
second  order,  Tetrabranchiata,  contains  those 
species  which  have  four  gills,  and  are  protected  by 
an  external  shell.  In  it  we  find  the  Nautilidae, 
Orthoceratid^e,  and  Ammonitidae  ; and  the 
order  is  synonymous  with  the  Tentaculifera  of 
authors,  and  nearly  so  with  the  Nautilophora  of 
Gray. 

Cephaloptera.  The  Horned  Ray.  — See 
Raiidae. 

Cephalopus.  A genus  of  Antelopes. — See 
Antilopeas. 

Cerambycidac. — A family  of  coleopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  group  Longicornes.  The 
number  of  species  is  very  considerable,  and  they 
are  now  arranged  under  many  genera.  They 
are  generally  of  a large  size,  of  an  elongate  and 
elegant  form,  and  particularly  characterized  by 
having  very  long  antennae.  The  greater  part 
possess  brilliant  lively  colours,  beautifully  varie- 
gated. The  long  antennae  are  divided  into 
numerous  joints,  and  in  some  are  quite  smooth, 
in  others  hairy,  and  in  a third  set  are  adorned 
with  tufts  or  pencils.  In  one  set  the  elytra  are 
very  short,  and  do  not  cover  the  abdomen ; in 
another  set  they  are  large,  and  cover  the  whole 
abdomen  and  wings.  Several  are  remarkable  for 
the  emission  of  a fragrant  odour,  not  unlike  that 
of  attar  of  roses,  and  this  in  some  is  so  powerful, 
that  they  may  be  discovered  by  it  at  a considerable 
distance.  The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  provided 
with  an  ovipositor  of  considerable  length,  by 
means  of  which  they  can  insert  their  eggs  into 
crevices  of  trees  or  plants,  in  the  interior  of  which 
their  larvae  live  and  are  hatched.  The  perfect  beetles 
are  found  in  forests,  hedges,  or  woods,  sitting 
upon  trees  or  plants,  to  which  they  do  no  damage, 
though  the  larvae  are  often  very  destructive, 
especially  those  of  the  larger  species.  When 
young,  they  live  under  the  bark,  but  when  they 
arrive  at  a more  adult  state,  they  perforate  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  The  genus  Cerambyx , which 
originally  contained  nearly  all  the  known  species, 
is  now  limited  to  those  in  which  the  antennae  have 
eleven  smooth  joints,  and  the  prothorax  is  very 
rough  or  pleated  transversely  above.  The  larvae 
of  this  genus  do  not  acquire  their  full  size  till 
they  are  three  years  old,  soon  after  which  they 
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undergo  their  transformations.  Cerambyx  heros 
is  one  of  the  largest  European  species,  and 
its  larvae  do  much  injury  to  the  oaks,  in  the 
trunks  of  which  they  hollow  out  large  excava- 
tions. This  larva  is  believed  to  be  the  cossus 
of  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  considered  a 
great  dainty  as  an  article  of  food.  C.  mos- 
chatus , or  musk  beetle,  is  the  only  British  species 
of  the  scented  group.  The  odour  is  not  at  all 
like  that  of  musk,  though  its  name  implies  as 
much ; it  is  more  like  attar  of  roses.  It  is  abun- 
dant on  willows  in  the  south  of  England  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  the  fragrance 
(more  powerful  in  the  female)  has  been  supposed, 
like  the  light  of  the  glow-worm,  to  be  intended 
to  attract  the  male.  The  larvae  of  several  species 
of  Saperda  have  been  noticed,  feeding  on  the 
pith  of  the  pear  tree,  the  plum,  the  poplar,  and 
the  oak.  Lamia  amputator , a West  Indian 
species,  has  been  described  as  doing  much  damage 
to  the  mimosa  trees.  The  perfect  insect  of  this 
species  is  unfortunately  as  destructive  to  the  tree 
as  its  larvae : for  while  the  latter  excavate  the 
branches  with  labyrinth-like  passages,  the  former 
gnaws  them  off,  biting  circularly  round  their 
axis. 

Cerambyx. — See  Cerambycidag. 

Cerapodina. — A genus  of  crustaceans  be- 
longing to  the  order  Amphipoda.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding  genus,  and  like  it  inhabits 
a tube,  which,  however,  is  papyraceous,  and 
open  at  both  extremities.  The  only  species  yet 
known,  C.  abdita,  is  found  in  the  open  sea,  off 
the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Cerapus  (*?£«?,  a horn ; <rov?,  a foot). — 
A genus  of  crustaceans  belonging  to  the  order 
Amphipoda.  It  contains  two  species,  both  of 
which  are  natives  of  North  America.  The  typi- 
cal species  is  C.  tubularis,  a very  small  but 
singular  creature  (about  six  lines  long),  which 
inhabits  a membranous  tube  like  that  of  the 
larvae  of  the  Phryganeos, , from  which  project 
only  the  head,  antennae,  and  two  first  pairs 
of  feet.  This  tube  the  animal  drags  after  it 
wherever  it  goes.  It  is  found  in  abundance  on 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  living  amongst 
fuci  and  sertulariae,  upon  the  latter  of  which  it 
appears  to  feed. 

Cerasite. — A native  chloride  of  lead,  com- 
posed of  eighty-three  parts  of  lead  and  fourteen 
of  chlorine.  It  is  found  in  the  Mendip  Hills, 
Somersetshire. 

Cerastes  (*s gxs,  a horn). — A genus  of  ser- 
pents belonging  to  the  family  Viperidce.  C. 
nasicornis , or  horned  viper,  is  a native  of  Western 
Africa,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  repulsive  physi- 
ognomy, and  for  possessing  two  horns  placed 
upon  its  snout.  It  is  about  three  feet  long  and 
nine  inches  in  circumference.  The  natives  dread 
this  viper  more  than  any  other,  as  it  is  exceed- 
ingly venomous.  It  is  slow  in  its  movements, 
and  does  not  attack  man  unless  when  trodden 
upon  or  opposed  in  its  progress.  It  inhabits 
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both  high  and  low  grounds,  feeding  on  rats,  the 
smaller  reptiles,  and  fresh  water  fish  that  inhabit 
the  marshes.  Its  vicinity  is  known  by  a peculiar 
sound,  somewhat  like  a suppressed  groan ; this  is 
succeeded  by  a hissing  or  blowing  noise.  The 
former  is  a warning  that  every  one  acquainted 
with  its  habits  remembers,  and  knows  well  the 
necessity  of  heeding;  the  latter  indicates  a 
readiness  to  bite.  When  it  is  about  to  make  an 
attack,  it  flattens  its  head  and  body,  retracting 
itself  upon  its  tail,  and  then  with  its  mouth  en- 
ormously distended,  its  fangs  protruded,  and  eyes 
flashing  fire,  it  darts  upon  its  prey.  It  does  not 
spring,  but  using  its  tail  as  a fulcrum,  it  darts 
forwards.  The  poison  is  very  intense,  generally 
proving  immediately  fatal,  though  sometimes 
hours  will  elapse.  Recovery  is  seldom  known  to 
take  place.  The  native  treatment  for  the  bite 
of  this  and  other  serpents  is  to  suck  out  the 
poison,  make  a free  incision,  and  apply  the  juice 
of  a particular  plant  to  the  wound. 

Cerasus.  The  Cherry. — A genus  of  plants, 
deriving  its  name  from  Cerasus,  a city  of  Fontus, 
whence  the  tree  was  brought  by  Lucullus  about 
half  a century  before  the  Christian  era.  See 
Amygdaleje. 

Ceratina. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Hymenoptera,  and  family  Apidce.  The 
female  excavates  a cylindrical  burrow  of  con- 
siderable length  in  the  dead  branch  of  a bramble 
or  a sweet  briar,  which  she  divides  into  eight  or 
nine  cells.  In  each  cell  as  it  is  formed  she 
deposits  an  egg,  and  furnishes  it  with  a por- 
tion of  honey  for  the  food  of  the  larva  when 
hatched.  One  or  two  species  are  natives  of 
England. 

Ceratonia.—  A genus  of  apetalous  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Legu- 
minosce.  C.  siliqua , the  only  species,  is  a native 
of  the  countries  skirting  the  Mediterranean,  and 
is  called  the  carob  tree,  or  St.  John’s  bread. 
It  is  an  evergreen  tree  of  considerable  size,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  almost  the  only 
tree  that  grows  in  the  island  of  Malta.  Its 
fruit  when  ripe,  has  a tolerably  sweetish  pleasant 
taste,  and  is  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity  by  the 
country  people.  It  is  sent  from  Palestine,  where 
it  grows  abundantly,  to  Alexandria  in  ship  loads, 
and  from  thence  across  the  Mediterranean  as  far 
as  Constantinople,  where  it  is  sold  in  all  the 
shops.  The  pulp  mixed  with  liquorice  root,  dry 
raisins,  and  several  other  kinds  of  fruit  forms  the 
sherbet  of  the  Turks.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
writers  (though  in  all  probability  erroneously), 
to  have  been  the  food  of  St.  John  in  the  wilder- 
ness— the  ctxe^is,  or  locusts,  being  believed  by 
some  of  the  fathers  to  be  a vegetable  substance, 
and  the  aypov,  wild  honey,  to  be  the  sac- 

charine matter  of  the  pod  of  this  plant.  The 
pods  are  given  to  horses  and  cattle,  and  it  is 
considered  probable  by  some  naturalists  that  they 
were  the  husks  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  in  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  The  bark  of  the 
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tree  possesses  great  astringencv,  and  may  be  used 
as  a substitute  for  oak  bark  in  tanning  hides. 

Cerbera. — A genus  of  plants,  synonymous 
with  Tanghinia. 

Cerberus. — A genus  of  snakes,  belonging  to 
the  family  Hydrides.  Four  species  are  known 
living  in  the  fresh  waters  of  India,  Borneo,  the 
Philippines,  and  Australia.  C.  cinereus  is  known 
in  India  under  the  name  of  the  karoo  bokadam. 
It  is  a harmless  snake,  being  destitute  of  poison 
fangs. 

Cercaria. — A genus  of  parasitic  intestinal 
worms.  The  genus  Cercaria  was  formerly  in- 
cluded among  the  infusoria.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  an  immature  form  of  the  fluke,  Dis- 
toma, a genus  of  Entozoa,  belonging  to  the  order 
Trematoda.  They  are  found  in  the  viscera  of 
fresh  water  snails.  See  Alternation  of  Ge- 
nerations. 

Cerceris. — A genus  of  insects.  See  Cra- 

BRONIDAS. 

Cercis. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce.  There 
is  a species  of  this  genus  common  on  the  shores 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  East,  called  the  red  bud, 
which  is  remarkable  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  flowers.  The  flowers,  of  a bright  pale  red, 
burst  out  in  early  spring  from  the  branches,  and 
the  trunk  itself,  before  the  leaves  appear,  piercing 
the  thick  strong  bark  nearly  down  to  the  root  in 
a singular  manner,  and  producing  a very  beauti- 
ful appearance.  These  red  buds  are  gathered 
and  used  with  other  raw  vegetables  by  the  Turks 
and  Greeks  in  salads,  to  which  they  give  an 
agreeable  colour  and  taste.  This  species,  C.'sili - 
quastrum , is  a tree  of  some  size,  and  the  tradi- 
tion in  the  East  is,  that  it  Avas  upon  it  that 
Judas  the  traitor  hung  himself.  It  is  hence 
called  the  J udas  tree. 

Cercoccbus.—  A genus  of  monkeys.  See 
Cercopithecina. 

Cercopsdse. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Homoptera.  It  is  very  extensive, 
containing  many  species  of  small  size,  and  some 
most  singular  creatures.  In  one  sub-family,  the 
Cercopides,  the  prothorax  assumes  most  remark- 
able forms,  and  exhibits  an  almost  endless  variety 
and  grotesqueness  of  form.  The  legs  are  fitted 
for  leaping,  and  the  species  are  destitute  of  sono- 
rous organs.  They  are  often  beautifully  varied 
in  their  colours,  and  are  constantly  found  amongst 
plants,  and  on  trees,  upon  the  juices  of  which  they 
subsist,  in  all  their  states,  by  introducing  their 
rostrum  into  the  stems  or  leaves.  The  larvae  are 
entirely  destitute  of  an}’-  appearance  of  wings, 
and  the  pupae  have  them  only  rudimental.  One 
of  the  best  known  species  of  the  family  is  the 
Aphrophora  spumaria,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  cuckoo  spit  or  frog-hopper.  This  is  a 
small  species,  frequenting  garden  plants,  the 
larva  and  pupa  of  which  invest  themselves  with 
a frothy  excrementitious  secretion  in  which  they 
lie  completely  hid  till  they  complete  their  trans- 
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formations.  The  frothy  matter  is  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  be  really  the  spittle  of  the  cuckoo — 
hence  its  name.  This  spittle  was  formerly  called 
“ witches’  butter,”  and  in  1670,  at  a place  called 
Molira,  in  Sweden,  was  constituted  one  of  the 
proofs  that  consigned  numbers  of  women  and 
children  to  the  last  penalties  of  the  law  as  being 
witches ! In  India,  some  of  the  species  are  used 
by  the  ants  instead  of  aphides,  for  obtaining 
a supply  of  saccharine  fluid.  A species  of  tet- 
tigonia,  T.  Vitis , is  a very  destructive  insect 
in  America.  They  live  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  vine,  sucking  the  juices,  their  beaks  being 
thrust  through  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf. 
The  injury  caused  by  them  is  sometimes  very 
great. 

Cercopithecina,  tail ; ort6nxo$, 

monkey). — A group  of  quadrumanous  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Simiidce , and  composed 
of  monkeys  of  a rather  slender  form,  and  pos- 
sessing long  limbs,  a long  tail,  and  large  cheek 
pouches.  There  are  a good  many  species  de- 
scribed, all  of  them  either  natives  of  Africa  or 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Asia.  They  differ  con- 
siderably from  each  other  in  form  and  manners. 
Some  are  ill-disposed  animals  in  their  adult 
state,  and  difficult  to  tame;  others  are  more 
gentle  and  easily  domesticated.  In  general,  they 
are  very  lively,  petulant,  and  capricious.  They 
are  either  constantly  in  motion  or  asleep.  They 
exhibit  great  curiosity  and  extreme  mobility  of 
impressions,  passing  from  their  natural  state  of 
gaiety  in  an  instant  to  one  of  sadness,  and  from 
that  to  anger  without  any  apparent  object  or 
cause.  At  one  moment  they  will  caress  a com- 
rade with  the  greatest  fondness,  and  at  the  next 
exhibit  the  utmost  degree  of  anger  and  pursue  it 
as  an  enemy.  They  will  show  the  deepest 
anxiety  to  possess  some  object,  express  much  joy 
in  receiving  it,  then  in  an  instant  let  it  drop 
from  their  hands,  or  perhaps  break  it  with  the 
greatest  rage.  Climbing  with  wonderful  facility, 
these  monkeys  will  run  along  a vertical  surface,  if 
there  are  any  small  projecting  parts  for  them  to 
lay  hold  of,  as  fast  as  an  agile  quadruped  will  do 
on  a plane  horizontal  surface.  They  are  great 
leapers,  and  clear  immense  distances  with  ease, 
throwing  themselves  from  branch  to  branch,  and 
from  one  tree  to  another  with  the  utmost  dex- 
terity. They  live  in  large  troops  in  the  forests, 
and  it  is  said  they  place  a sentinel  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  When  any 
such  appears  they  assemble  at  the  top  of  a tree, 
and  hurl  fruit,  branches,  and  even  their  excre- 
ment at  the  intruder,  making  at  the  same  time  a 
loud  noise  and  vehement  gesticulations.  The 
negroes  are  afraid  of  them  in  such  cases,  and 
even  elephants  and  other  large  quadrupeds  are 
obliged  to  beat  a retreat  from  these  furies. 
Serpents  are  their  most  ..redoubtable  enemies, 
as  they  creep  along  the  branches  silently  at 
night  and  surprise  them  asleep.  Their  chief 
food  consists  of  fruits,  roots,  and  leaves;  and 
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during  the  fruit  season,  they  sally  forth  into 
gardens  and  orchards,  where  they  commit  great 
devastation,  eating  as  much  as  they  can,  and 
then  cramming  their  large  cheek  pouches  to 
carry  off  with  them.  They  feed  also  upon 
honey,  insects,  and  sometimes  mollusca  and  eggs 
of  birds.  The  thumbless  monkeys,  Colobus,  have 
no  thumb  on  the  fore  hand,  and  are  confined  to 
Africa.  The  guereza,  Colobus  guereza,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  skin  is  used 
by  the  natives  to  form  shields.  The  full  bottom 
or  king  monkey,  Colobus  polycom, us,  is  remark- 
able from  having  its  head  and  shoulders  covered 
with  long,  coarse,  flowing  hair,  like  a full- 
bottomed  periwig.  The  body,  arms,  and  legs 
are  of  a glossy  black,  and  its  long  tail  is  of  a 
snowy  whiteness.  It  is  a native  of  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Cercopitheci  are  found  both  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  are  distinguished  by  having  only  four 
tubercles  to  the  hinder  molar  tooth  on  each  side 
of  the  lower  jaw.  The  spotted  or  diana  monkey, 
Cercopitkecus  Diana , is  a native  of  Western 
Africa,  and  is  one  of  the  most  playful  and 
lively  of  the  whole  tribe.  It  has  a long  white 
beard,  and  a crescent  of  white  hairs  on  the  brow. 
The  mona,  Cercopitkecus  mono,  is  a native  of 
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Guinea,  and  by  the  negroes  there  is  called 
monne , from  whence  it  is  said  is  derived  our 
English  word,  monkey.  The  mangabeys,  Cer- 
cocebus , are  natives  of  Africa,  and  have  five 
tubercles  on  the  lower  hinder  grinders,  and  elon- 
gated hairy  tails.  Cercocebus  (Ethiops  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
white  eyelids  — hence  its  name  white-eyelid 
monkey.  The  bonnet  apes,  Macacus , are  in- 
habitants of  Asia,  and  have  short  tails  and  very 
prominent  eyebrows.  The  bruh,  Macacus  neme- 
strinus,  is  a native  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  made  useful  to  the  islanders,  by  being 
taught,  to  ascend  the  cocoa  nut  trees  and  collect 
the  ripe  nuts.  The  Barbary  ape,  Macacus 
Inuus , is  the  only  monkey  found  in  Europe. 
It  inhabits  Egypt  and  Barbary,  and  has  become 
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located  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  very  common.  The  tail  of  this  species  is 
reduced  to  a mere  tubercle.  When  young  it  is 
good-tempered,  lively,  and  intelligent,  but  as  it 
gets  old  it  becomes  ill-tempered,  fierce,  and  mis- 
chievous. This  is  the  species  so  common  in  this 
country  , carried  about  by  itinerant  musicians  and 
others.  The  talapoin  is  a native  of  Western 
Africa,  and  in  captivity  is  remarkable  for  its 
grace,  and  the  gentleness  and  softness  of  its  dis- 
position. Along  with  another  closely  allied 
species  it  has  been  removed  by  some  naturalists 
from  the  genus  Cercopithecus,  and  formed  into  a 
new  genus  called  Miopithecus. 

Cercopithecus.—  A genus  of  monkeys.  See 
Cercopithecina. 

Cereopsis. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  Anseres , family  Anatidce , and  sub- 
family Anserince.  The  species  upon  which  the 
genus  is  founded  is  the  Cereopsis  goose,  C. 
Novce  Hollandice , a native  of  New  Holland. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a common  goose,  and 
resembles  it  in  general  appearance,  with  the 
exception  of  having  longer  legs,  and  the  bill 
being  covered  with  a broadly  expanded  cere. 
When  first  discovered,  these  geese  were  very 
tame,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the 
hand.  They  are  good  eating,  and  indeed  are 
said  to  be  more  delicate  than  our  common  geese. 
They  feed  upon  grass  and  rarely  take  to  the 
water ; their  voice  is  deep,  hoarse,  and  clanging. 

Cercus.  Torch  Thistle. — A genus  of  plants. 
See  Cactace^e. 

Cerithidea. — A genus  of  shells.  See  Ceri- 
THIIDAB. 

Cerithiidae. — A family  of  mollusca,  contain-* 
ing  numerous  species,  the  animals  of  which  are 
phytophagous,  and  are  generally  found  crawling 
upon  rocks  covered  with  fuci  and  other  plants 
upon  which  they  feed.  The  shells  are  turrited, 
elongated,  many  whirled,  and  frequently  vari- 
cose. The  aperture  is  terminated  at  the  base  by 
a short  canal,  which  is  truncated  or  recurved, 
never  notched.  About  100  recent  species  have 
been  described,  while  not  fewer  than  460  have 
been  found  fossil.  Some  of  the  species  are 
marine.  The  genus  Cerithium  contains  many, 
the  greater  number  of  which  inhabit  the  tropical 
seas,  though  they  are  most  widely  distributed. 
They  have  a small  aperture  with  a tortuous 
canal  in  front,  and  an  expanded  lip.  The  oper- 
culum is  ovate.  Other  species  are  fluviatile  or 
estuary.  The  genus  Potamides  is  the  type  of  the 
fresh  water  group;  the  shells  are  like  that  of 
Cerithium , but  have  no  varices,  and  the  mouth 
is  rounder ; while  the  operculum  is  orbicular. 
They  are  found  in  Africa  and  India,  and  are 
very  common  in  the  mud  of  the  Indus.  The 
sub-genus  Cerithidea  inhabits  salt  marshes, 
mangrove  swamps,  and  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  the  animal  is  as  much  out  of  water  as  in 
it.  Cerithidea  telescopium  is  peculiarly  abun- 
dant in  the  river  Hooghlv,  on  Saughur  Island, 
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and  near  Calcutta ; the  shells  are  so  numerous 
as  to  be  used  for  burning  into  lime.  The  sub- 
genus Pyrazus  is  found  in  Australia,  as  well  as 
in  India.  The  canal  in  this  genus  is  straight 
and  often  tubular.  Many  fossil  species  occur  in 
the  eocene  formations. 

Cerithium See  CerithiiDzE. 

Cermatiida. — A family  of  myriapods.  See 
Chilofoda. 

Cerocoma  a horn;  hair). — 

A genus  of  heteromerous  coleoptera  belonging  to 
the  family  Cantharidce.  The  species  have  great 
affinities  with  the  cantharides,  but  differ  in  the 
structure  of  their  antennae.  Seven  or  eight 
species  only  are  known,  found  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  North  Africa.  They  fly 
with  great  swiftness,  live  on  flowers,  and  are 
distinguished  by  great  brilliancy  of  colour.  They 
possess  the  vesicating  properties  of  the  can- 
tharides, but  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
of  any  commercial  value.  The  larvae  are  not 
known,  but  are  believed  to  be  parasitic  like 
those  of  the  meloe. 

Ceroplatus  a horn;  <T\uro;,  broad). 

— A genus  of  dipterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
family  Tipulidce , and  sub-family  Mycetophilides , 
or  fungus  eaters.  The  perfect  insects  are  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  their  antennae,  which  are 
compressed  and  broad  in  the  middle.  The  larvae 
inhabit  the  agaric  of  the  oak  and  other  trees. 
Those  of  C.  tipuloides  live  on  the  under  side 
of  the  boletus  angulatus  and  are  covered  by  a 
viscid  secretion.  They  live  in  societies  of  eight 
or  ten  individuals,  each  of  them  spinning  a web 
in  which  it  invests  itself,  and  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  fungus.  In  this  covering  they 
enter  into  the  pupa  state,  from  which  they  emerge 
perfect  insects  at  the  end  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days. 
The  larvae  of  C.  carbonarius  are  found  in  society 
also,  and  in  great  numbers,  but  they  all  live  and 
undergo  their  transformations  under  a common 
web. 

Ccroxylon A genus  of  palm  trees.  C. 

Andicola , the  wax  palm  of  South  America,  is  a 
majestic  tree,  180  feet  high,  growing  among  the 
most  rugged  precipices  of  the  Andes,  below  the 
snow  capped  mountains  of  Quindiu.  The  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  distinctly  marked  by  rings,  caused 
by  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  which  are  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet  long.  The  spaces  between  the 
rings  are  quite  smooth  and  covered  with  a thick 
coating  of  wax  and  resin.  This  matter  consists 
of  two-thirds  resin  and  one-third  wax,  and  when 
melted  with  a third  of  fat,  makes  excellent 
candles. 

Certhia. — See  Certhipee. 

Certliiidae.  The  Creeper  family. — A family 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Passeres,  and 
tribe  Tenuirostres.  This  is  an  extensive  family, 
and  has  lately  been  divided  into  no  less  than 
seven  sub-families,  each  containing  several 
genera. 

Certhinse.  The  True  Creepers. — Is  one  of 
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these  sub-families  containing  the  genus  Certhia 
and  several  others.  The  species  of  this  sub- 
family are  birds  which  are  for  the  most  part 
adapted  to  live  upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  to  feed  upon  insects  which  infest  the 
bark.  They  cling  by  their  feet  to  the  perpendi- 
cular surface,  resting  upon  the  stiff  quills  of  their 
tails,  and  creep  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of 
the  stem  with  short  jerking  movements,  search- 
ing every  crevice  as  they  ascend.  The  common 
or  true  creeper,  Certhia  familiaris , is  one  of  the 
smallest  British  birds,  weighing  only  from  two 
to  five  drachms.  It  is  restless  and  active,  run- 
ning up  the  bark  of  trees  with  as  great  ease  as  a 
fly  walks  upon  glass.  Its  note  is  monotonous, 
resembling  zich , zich,  repeated  deliberately.  It 
breeds  in  the  hollows  of  old  trees.  The  wall 
creeper,  Tichodroma  muraria , is  a native  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  building  its  nest  in  the  cliffs  of 
lofty  rocks.  It  clings  to  the  vertical  pieces  of 
rocks,  and  to  the  walls  of  old  buildings,  as  readily 
as  the  common  creeper  does  to  trees. 

Cervantcsia. — A genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Santalacece , or  sandalwood  family; 
and  named  after  the  celebrated  Cervantes.  C. 
tomentosa  is  a native  of  Peru,  and  its  seeds  are 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  same  manner  as 
almonds  in  Europe. 

Cervina.  The  Deer  family.  — A tribe  of 
ruminating  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Bovidce.  In  this  tribe  the  horns,  or  antlers , are 
quite  bon}q  and  not  enveloped  in  a homy  sheath 
like  the  oxen  and  goats,  &c.  They  are  deciduous, 
falling  off  annually,  in  the  females  often  wanting 
altogether,  and  covered  when  young  with  a de- 
ciduous hairy  skin.  They  have  no  cutting  teeth 
in  upper  jaw.  There  are  a considerable  num- 
ber of  species  known,  almost  all  peculiar  to  Europe, 
America,  and  Asia.  The  best  arrangement  of 
the  various  genera  of  which  the  tribe  is  composed 
is  that  according  to  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion. I.  Deer  of  the  snowy  regions.  These  have 
a very  broad  muzzle,  entirely  covered  with  hair. 
The  horns  are  expanded  and  palmate,  and  the 
fawns  are  not  spotted.  II.  Deer  of  the  temperate 
or  warm  regions.  These  have  a tapering  muzzle 
ending  in  a bald  muffle.  The  fawns  and  some- 
times the  adults  are  spotted.  To  the  first  section 
belong  the  elk  and  the  reindeer.  The  elk,  or 
moose  deer,  Alces  malchis , is  the  largest  species 
of  all  the  deer,  being  higher  at  the  shoulders  than 
the  horse,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  large  expanded 
palmated  horns,  which  sometimes  weigh  near  fifty 
lbs.  It  inhabits  the  large  forests  of  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe  and  America,  and  though  its 
form  is  less  elegant  than  the  rest  of  the  deer  tribe, 
yet  when  seen  in  all  the  glory  of  its  full  grown 
horns,  and  amid  the  scenery  of  its  native  wild 
haunts,  no  animal  can  appear  more  majestic  or 
imposing.  The  flesh  of  the  elk  is  stated  to  be 
excellent  whether  fresh  or  smoked,  and  the  young 
are  said  to  be  particularly  delicious.  The  tongue 
and  nose  are  considered  great  delicacies  both  in 
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Scandinavia  and  America.  The  chase  of  this 
animal  forms  an  important  occupation  among  the 
natives  of  North  America,  and  the  skin  is  used 
by  the  Indians  for  various  purposes,  especially  for 
making  mocassins,  and  other  articles  of  winter 
clothing.  In  Sweden  also  the  skin  is  converted 
to  many  useful  purposes ; and  it  is  stated  that 
not  very  long  since  a regiment  was  clothed  with 
waistcoats  made  of  the  hides,  which  were  so  thick 
that  a ball  could  scarcely  penetrate  them.  The 
elk  is  easily  domesticated,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  make  them  draw  sledges  and  perform 
various  agricultural  duties.  — The  reindeer  or 
caribou,  Tarandus  rangifer , is  a native  of  the 
arctic  circle,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  our  stag,  and  has  the  horns 
elongate,  subcylindrical,  with  the  basal  branches 
and  tip  dilated  and  palmated.  To  the  natives  of 
North  America,  the  reindeer  is  only  known  as  a 
beast  of  chase ; but  it  is  a most  important  one,  as 
there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  animal  which  is 
not  made  available  for  some  useful  purpose.  The 
venison  forms  excellent  food,  and  clothing  made 
of  the  skin  is  capable  of  resisting  extreme  cold. 
In  the  north  of  Europe  it  is  of  far  more  importance. 
There  it  is  domesticated,  and  its  services  to 
the  inhabitants  are  invaluable.  Possessing  the 
reindeer,  the  Laplanders  want  neither  horse,  nor 
sheep,  nor  oxen.  Seated  in  his  sledge,  which  is 
made  light,  and  to  which  this  useful  animal  is 
yoked  by  a collar,  the  Laplander  travels  over 
the  country  buried  in  snow,  and  will  perform  a 
journey  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles  a-day.  Of 
its  milk  they  make  their  cheese,  its  flesh  supplies 
them  with  food,  and  their  skins  furnish  them  not 
only  with  clothing,  but  with  their  tents  and 
bedding.  A larger  variety  occurs  in  Siberia,  and 
the  Tungusians  use  them  for  riding  as  well  as 
draught.  The  chief  food  of  the  reindeer  is  a 
species  of  lichen  which  covers  large  tracts  of  the 
northern  regions,  and  is  well  known  as  the  rein- 
deer moss,  though  at  times  they  eat  other  lichens 
as  well. — To  the  second  section,  or  deer  of  tem- 
perate and  warm  regions,  belong  all  the  other 
known  species.  The  wapiti  deer,  Cervus  Cana- 
densis, is  one  of  the  largest  of  this  section,  measur- 
ing four  and  a-half  feet  at  the  shoulders.  The 
colour  of  the  hair  is  red-brown,  the  tail  is  very 
short,  and  the  horns  are  round  and  erect,  branch- 
ing in  serpentine  curves,  measuring  six  feet  from 
tip  to  tip,  and  weighing  about  thirty  lbs.  It  is 
a native  of  North  America,  but  not  extending 
farther  north  than  the  56  th  or  57  th  degree  of 
north  latitude.  It  still  exists  on  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Susquehanah  River,  and  thence 
westward  may  occasionally  be  found  in  all 
favourable  situations  as  far  as  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  They  live  in  small  families  of  six  or 
seven  individuals,  inhabiting  clumps  of  wood, 
and  feeding  upon  grass  and  the  young  shoots  of 
willow  and  poplar  trees,  the  hips  of  the  wild  rose, 
&c.  The  wapiti  is  described  as  a stupid  animal, 
and  has  a peculiar  voice  not  unlike  the  braying 
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of  an  ass.  The  flesh  is  coarse  and  not  much 
prized  by  the  natives ; but  the  hide,  when  made 
into  leather  in  the  Indian  fashion,  is  said  not  to 
turn  hard  in  drying  after  being  wet,  and  therefore 
justly  to  excel  that  made  from  the  moose  or  rein- 
deer. A smaller  variety  occurs  abundantly  in 
California  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  Missouri, 
living  in  large  herds.  The  stag  or  red  deer, 
Cervus  Elaphus , is  a noble  animal,  and  a native 
of  the  forests  of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia 
where  the  climate  is  temperate.  The  colour  is 
brown,  the  tail  of  moderate  length,  and  the  horns 
are  round  with  branches  on  their  inner  side,  which 
increase  with  age,  and  when  full  grown  will  often 
weigh  twenty-four  lbs.  The  red  deer  is  an  ancient 
denizen  of  the  forests  of  this  country,  and  is  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  old  oppressive  forest 
laws,  and  with  some  of  our  legends  of  deadly 
feud,  such  as  “Chevy  Chace,”  &c.  In  winter  they 
unite  in  vast  herds  of  both  sexes.  In  England 
the  red  deer  is  now  almost  unknown  in  a wild 
state,  but  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  still 
exist  in  considerable  numbers.  The  venison  is 
coarser  than  that  of  the  fallow  deer,  which  has  in 
consequence  usurped  their  place  in  the  walled 
parks  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  this 
country.  A variety  of  the  stag,  and  another 
species  called  the  Barbary  deer,  Cervus  Barbarus, 
which  is  smaller  than  the  stag, ' but  of  a stouter 
form,  and  inhabits  the  coast  of  Barbary  and  the 
Regency  of  Tunis,  are  the  only  species  of  the 
family  that  are  found  native  in  Africa.  The 
bara  singa,  Cervus  Wallichii,  is  a native  of 
Persia,  found  in  all  the  wooded  mountain  districts 
of  that  country,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Persian  literature  under  the  name  of  Maral,  or 
Gevezu.  A closely  allied  species,  called  also  bara 
singa  by  the  Hindoos,  is  a native  of  Thibet,  and 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  vast  primitive  forests 
in  the  plains.  The  fallow  deer,  Dama  vulgaris. 


Dama  vulgaris — Fallow  Deer. 


resembles  very  much  the  stag  or  red  deer,  but  is 
smaller  and  of  a more  gentle  disposition.  The 
horns  are  broad  and  palmated  at  their  extremi- 
ties, pointing  a little  forwards,  and  branched  on 
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their  hinder  sides.  It  is  generally  of  a brownish- 
bay  colour,  more  or  less  beautifully  spotted,  and 
has  a tolerably  long  tail.  Originally  a native  of 
Persia,  it  was  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  is 
now  found  in  most  parts  in  a domesticated  state. 
In  England  there  are  two  kinds,  a beautiful 
dappled  variety  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  south  of  Europe  or  the  western  parts  of 
Asia,  and  a deep  brown  kind  which  was  brought 
from  Norway  by  James  I.  The  venison  of  the 
fallow  deer  is  rich  and  delicate,  and  the  skin  is 
unrivalled  for  durability  and  softness.  The  horns 
both  of  the  fallow  deer  and  the  stag  are  manu- 
factured into  handles  for  knives,  &c.,  and  from  the 
refuse,  ammonia  popularly  known  as  hartshorn 
is  extracted.  The  fallow  deer  is  represented  in 
sculpture  from  Nineveh.  Several  species  of  deer, 
differing  from  those  mentioned  above,  in  having 
the  muffle  very  high  and  not  separate  from  the 
edge  of  the  lips,  are  found  inhabiting  south- 
eastern Asia  and  its  islands.  These  are  described 
as  the  Rusine  deer , and  the  young  fawns  of  the 
typical  species  are  marked  with  much  paler  spots 
than  the  others.  The  samboo,  Rusa  Aristotelis , 
inhabits  the  great  forests  of  India  and  the  moun- 
tains above  them.  They  are  not  gregarious,  have 
a long  bluff  tail  like  a docked  horse,  and  a heavy 
mane  over  the  whole  neck.  The  horns  are  simply 
forked  at  the  tip,  are  not  complete  in  form  until 
the  fourth  year,  and  do  not  acquire  their  full  size 
till  the  eighth.  The  axis  or  chittra,  Axis  macu- 
lata,  is  an  elegant  species,  about  the  size  of  the 
fallow  deer,  and  of  a rich  fawn  colour  spotted 
with  white.  It  is  a native  of  the  continent  of 
India  and  the  large  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, haunting  the  thick  jungles  in  the  vicinity 
of  water.  It  feeds  in  the  night,  and  is  timid, 
indolent,  and  mild,  and  easily  domesticated.  The 
axis  is  gregarious,  the  herds  being  often  very 
large.  The  muntjac,  Cervulus  vaginalis , is  about 
two  feet  two  inches  high  at  the  shoulders,  the 
horns  are  placed  on  elongated  pedicels,  and  the 
antlers  are  trifurcated.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  choosing  for  its  re- 
treat moderately  elevated  grounds  covered  with 
long  grass,  where  shrubs  and  trees  of  moderate 
size  grow  in  small  thickets.  The  flesh  affords  an 
excellent  venison,  but  the  natives  only  eat  the 
males.  All  the  species  above  mentioned  belong- 
ing to  the  deer  of  the  temperate  regions  have  their 
horns  furnished  with  a basal  snag  or  short  branch; 
but  there  are  a number  which  have  horns  desti- 
tute of  a basal  snag.  These  are  called  capreoline 
deer;  all,  with  two  exceptions,  natives  of  America. 
The  roebuck,  Capreolus  caprcea , is  one  of  these, 
and  inhabits  Europe,  being  found  frequently  in 
France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Siberia.  At 
one  period  the  roebuck  was  common  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  now  very  seldom 
seen  except  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland.  It 
is  about  two  feet  three  inches  in  height  at  the 
shoulders,  and  in  winter  is  covered  with  long 
hairs  tipped  with  gray;  but  in  summer  the  coat 
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is  short  and  smooth  and  of  a bright  reddish 
colour.  They  congregate  in  small  families  and 
not  in  herds,  frequenting  the  lower  coverts  and 
less  wild  woods,  and  feeding  upon  herbage  and 
tender  shoots  of  underwood.  The  flesh  is  delicate 
food  when  well  killed,  and  the  horns  are  used  for 
making  knife  handles,  &c.  The  genera  Blastoce- 
rus , or  mazame,  and  Furcifer,  are  confined  to  South 
America.  The  male  of  the  former  is  described 
as  having  an  overpowering,  strong,  and  offensive 
odour,  and  when  a large  herd  is  passing,  the 
whole  air  is  said  to  be  tainted  with  the  effluvium. 
The  Cariacus , as  a genus,  is  confined  to  northern 
America ; several  species  are  described,  some  from 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  Colombia  River,  others 
from  California  and  Mexico.  The  American  deer, 
Cariacus  virginianus , is  about  the  size  of  our 
fallow  deer,  with  slender  cylindrical  antlers  bend- 
ing much  forwards,  of  a brii  ht  yellow  or  buff 
colour  in  summer,  and  of  a reddish-gray  in  winter. 
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They  are  found  inhabiting  all  the  timbered  or 
partially  timbered  country  between  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  They  are  very 
restless  but  not  fierce,  and  when  alarmed  erect 
their  tails,  which  being  white  beneath  is  a con- 
spicuous object,  when  they  run  wagging  it  from 
side  to  side.  Their  skins  are  a great  article  of 
commerce.  The  Coassus  has  the  horns  simple, 
not  branched,  and  very  short.  The  species  are 
generally  small,  are  all  natives  of  South  America, 
and  emit  a strong  smell  like  that  of  porcupines. — 
Fossil  remains  of  various  recent  deer  have  been 
found  in  the  shell  marl  in  several  parts  of  Scot- 
land; and  a considerable  number  of  extinct 
species  have  been  discovered  in  the  Bone  Caverns 
and  the  tertiary  deposits  which  contain  bones  of 
the  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  and  dinotherium.  One 
of  the  most  particular  of  these  fossil  deer  is  the 
great  Irish  elk,  Megnceros  Hibernicus , found 
in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  more 


Megaceros  Hibernicus. 


abundantly  in  Ireland.  This  large  deer  ex- 
ceeded the  largest  wapiti  or  elk  in  size,  and 
greatly  surpassed  them  in  the  size  of  its 
antlers.  These  measure  about  five  feet  two 
inches  each  in  length,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
most  expanded  part  one  foot  ten  inches.  The 
limbs  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  are  propor- 
tionatety  strong,  though  little,  if  at  all,  exceeding 
those  of  the  elk  in  length.  The  weight  of  the 
skull  alone  without  the  lower  jaw  is  about  five 


and  a quarter  lbs.,  while  with  the  antlers  and 
lower  jaw  united,  the  weight  is  from  seventy-six 
to  eighty-seven  lbs. ! About  fifty  fossil  species 
of  deer  have  been  described,  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Ccrvulus. — See  Cervina. 

Cerrus. — See  Cervina. 

Cestoidea  (xs trreg,  a band). — An  order  of 
intestinal  worms.  See  Entozoa. 

Cestracion. — A genus  of  chondropterygious 
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fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Squalidce , or  sharks. 
They  are  natives  of  New  Holland. 

Centrum.  Bastard  Jasmine. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 

> Solanacece , containing  about  sixty  species  of  small 
shrubs,  all  nati  ves  of  tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  greater  number  of  them  are  interest- 
ing from  the  beauty  of  their  general  appearance 
and  the  perfume  of  their  flowers.  Some,  as  S. 
nocturnum , a shrub  from  six  to  nine  feet  high,  and 
a native  of  Cuba,  exhale  a sweet  odour  during  the 
night  only ; while  others,  as  S.  diurnum,  a slender 
shrub  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  a native  of 
Chili  and  the  West  Indies,  give  out  their  odour 
only  during  the  day.  These  two  species  are 
cultivated  in  this  country,  and  the  one  is 
called  the  “lady  of  the  night,”  and  the  other 
the  “ lady  of  the  day.”  S.  auriculatum , a 
shrub  about  fifteen  feet  high  and  a native  of 
Peru,  exhales  during  the  night  a musky  odour, 
while  during  the  day  it  gives  out  a smell  dis- 
agreeable and  almost  fetid.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  which  they  belong  some  of  the  species 
possess  narcotic  qualities.  S.  venenatum , a 
large  shrub,  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  which  emits  a perfume  like  that  of  the 
jasmine,  is  highly  poisonous.  A decoction  of  the 
bark,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
is  used  by  the  Hottentots  to  poison  their  arrows, 
and  to  kill  wild  beasts  by  mixing  with  their 
food. 

Cestuni. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Acalephce. 

Cetacea,  or  Cete.  The  Whale  family. — An 
order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia. 
The  whales  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  with, their 
anterior  extremities  shaped  like  fins,  and  the 
posterior  united  so  as  to  form  a horizontal  tail. 
Their  body  is  fish  shaped  and  bald,  and  their 
teeth  are  simply  conical  and  rootless.  They  are 
viviparous,  suckle  their  young,  have  warm  blood, 
and  respire  through  lungs.  This  order  comprises 
the  largest  animated  forms  in  existence.  See 
Bal^enid^e,  Catodontid^e,  Delphinid^e,  and 
Manatidal. 

Cctiosaurus  (^ra;,  a whale ; trxvgo;,  a 
lizard). — A genus  of  gigantic  fossil  reptiles,  four 
species  of  which  have  been  described  from  the 
oolitic  formations  of  England.  The  vertebrae  and 
the  bones  of  the  members  are  spongy  in  struc- 
ture, and  the  latter  present  no  trace  of  a medul- 
lary cavity.  They  were  most  probably  marine 
animals,  and  from  the  size  of  the  remains  which 
have  been  found  must  have  been  of  very  great 
size. 

Cetochilus.  — A genus  of  entomostracous 
Crustacea.  See  Cyclopiiee. 

Cetonia.  The  Rose  Chafer. — See  Ceto- 
niid^e. 

Cetonia dre. — A family  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  Lamellicornes , containing  ten 
genera  which  have  been  separated  from  the  old 
genus  Cetonia.  The  species  are  remarkable  for 
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their  complicated  respiratory  apparatus,  consist- 
ing of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  tracheae,  which 
envelop  all  the  muscles  from  the  head  to  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen.  The  genus  Cetonia , 
or  rose  chafer,  contains  about  200  species,  which 
are  mostly  of  a heavy  and  ungraceful  form,  but 
of  a splendid  brilliancy  of  colour.  They  have  a 
very  rapid  flight,  making  a noise  as  they  fly,  and 
are  generally  found  on  roses,  the  privet,  or 
corymbiferous  flowers,  sucking  the  honey  like 
bees.  The  common  rose  chafer,  Cetonia  aurata , is 
the  best  known  species,  and  is  frequently  to  be 
seen  on  the  rose  trees  of  our  gardens,  its  fine 
emerald-green  colour  contrasting  agreeably  with 
the  delicate  tints  of  the  petals  of  the  queen  of 
flowers.  The  larvse  are  generally  found  amongst 
the  decayed  portions  of  wood,  &c.,  at  the  foot  of 
trees,  but  they  are  also  occasionally  found  in 
ants’  nests.  Here  the  creatures  live  harmoni- 
ously, and  it  would  appear  that  they  are  attracted 
there  by  the  warmth  of  the  situation.  At  the 
approach  of  winter  they  penetrate  two  or  three 
feet  into  the  ground,  but  do  not  acquire  their  full 
size  till  about  three  years  have  elapsed.  They 
then  form  a cocoon,  made  solidly,  of  chips  of 
wood  and  other  materials  around  them,  which 
they  glue  together  by  means  of  a gummy  liquid 
which  they  themselves  secrete.  In  the  summer 


Goliathus  Drurii — Goliath  Beetle  and  Cocoon. 


they  come  forth  in  the  perfect  form.  A very 
pretty  species,  Agestrata  luconica , is  found  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  of  a fine  brilliant  metallic 
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green.  The  ladies  of  Manilla  keep  them  as  pets, 
in  small  bamboo  cages,  which  they  carry  about 
with  them.  The  beetles  of  this  family  are  widely 
dispersed,  but  they  more  especially  frequent  tropi- 
cal climates.  They  vary  much  in  size  and  mark- 
ings. The  Incas,  are  Brazilian  species,  reposing 
during  the  morning  in  the  plantations  of  maize, 
sitting  under  the  leaves,  and  fly  during  the  day 
round  the  lofty  trees,  upon  the  leaves  of  which 
they  feed.  They  are  styled  the  princes  of  the 
beetle  tribe,  but  are  inferior  in  size  to  the 
goliaths  ( Goliathus ) which  are  peculiar  to  tropi- 
cal' Africa.  Goliathus  cacicus  is  a very  fine 
large  beetle,  and  is  said  to  be  roasted  and  eaten 
by  the  natives.  Several  species  of  this  genus 
used  to  be  very  rare  amongst  collectors,  and  high 
prices,  as  much  as  from  £30  to  £50,  were  at  one 
time  given  for  a single  specimen.  Our  figure 
represents  G.  Drurii , the  largest  of  all,  with  its 
cocoon  and  young  beetle  inside.  The  larvae 
form  a cocoon  of  mud  in  which  they  pass  their 
chrysalis  state. 

Cetraria.  The  Iceland  Moss. — See  Trai.- 

LOGEN^E. 

Chabazite.  Cubic  Zeolite — A mineral  con- 
sisting of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  occurring 
in  the  form  of  attached  rhomboid  crystals,  of 
a white,  yellow,  or  red  colour,  and  of  a vitreous 
lustre.  It  is  found  in  trap  rocks  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  Iceland. 

Chaetodontidae  a mane;  o$ovs,  a 

tooth) A family  of  acanthopterygious  fishes, 

having  a short,  broad,  much  compressed  body, 
and  their  fins  thickly  covered  with  minute  scales. 
They  have  a small  mouth,  and  numerous  small 
teeth  resembling  bristles,  from  whence  their  name. 
These  fishes  are  very  numerous  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  are  gene- 
rally beautifully  and  variously  coloured,  and  are 
esteemed  good  eating,  They  have  a large  air- 
bladder.  The  species  of  Chcetodon  have  their 
opercular  bones  finely  ciliated.  Chcetodon  vaga- 
bundus , inhabiting  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  is  beau- 
tifully marked  with  oblique  brownish  - purple 
lines  and  black  bands,  while  the  body  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour.  The  Chelmons  are  remark- 
able for  the  length  of  their  snout,  with  their 
mouth  small,  placed  at  the  extremity,  and 
teeth  like  fine  hairs.  Chelmon  rostratus , an  in- 
habitant of  the  shores  of  Asia,  possesses  the 
faculty  of  shooting  insects  with  drops  of  water 
projected  from  the  mouth,  and  seizing  them  as 
they  fall.  Several  species  of  this  family  have 
been  found  fossil  in  Mount  Bolca  in  Italy. 

Chaetophoraceae. — A family  of  confervoid 
algae,  growing  in  sea  or  fresh  water,  and  invested 
with  gelatinous  matter.  It  contains  at  least  six 
genera,  of  which  the  genus  Chcetophora  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  The  species  are  found  in 
fresh  water,  forming  little  protuberances  on 
stones,  sticks,  &c.,  usually  of  a bright  green 
colour,  and  consisting  of  setigerous  branched 
filaments  imbedded  in  a gelatinous  matrix.  Six 
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species  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  other  genera 
are  Draparnaldia , Bulbochcete , Coleochcete , Ochlo- 
chcete , and  Aphanochcete. 

Clialcidac  (%u\xos,  brass ; sj$o(,  form). — 
A family  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  order 
Saura  or  lizards.  The  body  is  elongate  and 
cylindrical,  the  back  and  tail  covered  with  four 
or  six-sided  scales,  and  the  legs,  of  which  there 
are  four,  are  very  short,  and  even  rudimentary. 
They  are  found  in  India  and  America. 

Chalcididse. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Hymenoptera.  The  species  are 
generally  of  a very  small  size,  but  are  almost  all 
adorned  with  brilliant,  varied,  metallic  colours. 
They  are  immensely  numerous,  and  are  divided 
into  many  groups.  The  perfect  insects  live  on 
flowers  and  plants  in  general.  The  female  de- 
posits her  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  the  caterpillars  or 
larvae  of  other  insects,  where  they  are  hatched 
after  a short  time.  At  first  these  parasitic  larvae 
only  eat  the  fatty  matters  of  their  hosts,  and 
abstain  from  touching  the  vital  parts.  They 
undergo  their  metamorphoses  in  the  same  situa- 
tions. Sometimes  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the 
bodies  of  pupae,  and  at  others  even  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  eggs  of  other  insects  ; and  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  generally  each  species  of  chal- 
cididae chooses  a particular  species  of  insect  for 
its  victim.  These  insects  are  extremely  valuable 
to  the  agriculturist,  as  they  contribute  to  keep 
down  other  insects  which  are  injurious  to  grow- 
ing crops.  Ten  species  have  been  described  which 
confine  their  attacks  to  the  larvae  of  the  Pyralis 
of  the  vine,  the  ravages  of  which  are  so  terrible 
at  times.  Some  lay  their  eggs  in  galls,  and  the 
progeny  attack  the  larvae  enclosed  within.  About 
1,200  different  species  have  been  described,  in- 
habiting Great  Britain  alone.  Those  of  the 
typical  genus  Chalcis  are  the  largest  of  the 
family. 

Chalcosoma. — A genus  of  beetles.  See 
Dynastid^e. 

Chalk. — The  earthy  form  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  It  contains  flints,  and  abundance  of  the 
remains  of  marine  animals  and  plants,  showing 
that  it  has  not  had  its  origin  in  chemical  precipi- 
tation. Many  species  of  birds,  reptiles,  shells 
of  mollusca  and  echinodermata,  and  the  polypi- 
doms  of  zoophytes  have  been  found.  In  addition 
to  these,  immense  numbers  of  the  shells  of  fora- 
minifera,  valves  of  diatomacese,  and  spiculse  of 
sponges  are  detected  by  the  microscope.  A small 
portion  of  scraped  chalk,  diffused  in  water,  and 
properly  treated  with  turpentine  and  Canada 
balsam,  seldom  fails  to  show  that  the  mass  is 
chiefly  composed  of  minute,  well  preserved  organ- 
isms, of  which  the  foraminifera  are  the  most 
abundant. 

Chalybaeus. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres,  and 
synonymous  with  Phonygama  of  Lesson.  These 
birds  are  natives  of  New  Guinea,  and  are  re- 
markable for  the  metallic  tints  of  their  plumage. 
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The  typical  species,  C.  paradisceus , the  blue- 
green  bird  of  paradise,  lives  solitary  in  the  forests 
of  that  country,  and  feeds  upon  fruits.  The 
plumage  is  of  a bluish  metallic  green  and  richly 
coloured.  The  natives  of  New  Guinea 
sell  it  as  a bird  of  paradise. 

Chaina. — A genus  of  shells.  See 
Chamidje. 

Chain  sedorea  upon  the 

ground,  humble ; a twig).  — A 

genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  palms, 
natives  of  South  America.  They  are 
slender  reed-like  plants  about  five  or  six 
feet  high,  and  approaching  in  their 
growth  herbaceous  plants  or  bamboos. 

The  species  are  elegant  little  palms,  and 
some  of  them  are  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens. C.  fragrans,  the  chutasslium 
of  the  Peruvians,  of  whose  country  it 


September,  and  October. 


Chamaerops  upon  the  ground ; 

brambles). — A genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  palms,  generally  of  humble  growth,  some 
of  the  species  scarcely  rising  above  the  ground. 
They  are  characterized  by  having  fan-shaped 
leaves.  The  palmetto,  or  dwarf  fan -leaved 
palm,  C.  humilis,  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
most  northern  species  of  all  the  family.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
abundant  in  the  warmer  portions  of  that  region. 
On  the  European  side  it  is  very  small,  without 
any  apparent  stem,  and  in  Spain  covers  the 
ground  much  in  the  same  manner  as  fern  does  in 
the  more  northern  parts.  In  Algeria,  however, 
this  plant  rises  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  the 
trunk  being  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
closely  covered  with  triangular  hard  scales,  which 
are  the  bases  of  the  old  leaves.  The  leaves 
spring  immediate^  from  the  head  of  the  stem, 
to  the  number  of  from  thirty  to  forty,  each 
from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  long,  nearly  a foot 
broad,  and  spread  open  like  a fan.  These  leaves 
are  tied  up  into  besoms  for  sweeping,  and  are 
also  used  for  making  baskets  and  thatching  build- 
ings. The  young  underground  parts  of  the  stem 
and  the  young  roots  are  sweetish  and  tender,  and 
are  said  to  be  eatable. 

Chameleo  on  the  ground,  humble ; 

Xua,  a lion). — See  Chameleonhxe. 

Chameleonidse. — A family  of  reptiles  be- 
longing to  the  order  Saura,  or  lizards.  The 
only  genus  this  family  contains  is  the  Chame- 
leo, the  species  of  which  inhabit  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  some  are  naturalized  in  southern 
Europe.  The  common  chameleon,  Chameleo 
vulgaris , is  the  best  known  species,  and  is  a na- 
tive of  India,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  North  Africa, 
and  Spain.  The  physiognomy  of  this  animal  is 
very  singular.  A large  head  armed  with  horn- 
like appendages,  and  bony  crests  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  a huge  mouth,  and  eyes  of  a large 
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size,  and  possessing  the  peculiar  faculty  of  mov- 
ing each  independently  of  the  other,  so  that  it 
can  “ look  two  ways  at  once,”  give  it  a peculiar 
appearance.  Its  compressed  body,  arched  back, 


Chameleo  vulgaris— The  Chameleon. 

long  prehensile  slender  tail,  by  which  it  can 
seize  firm  hold  of  neighbouring  objects,  and  its 
feet,  the  toes  of  which  are  all  armed  with  a 
sharp  claw,  and  arranged  in  two  grasping  oppos- 
able groups,  distinguish  it  from  all  other  reptiles. 
The  tongue  of  the  chameleon  is  very  long,  when 
fully  extended,  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and 
its  movements  are  excessively  rapid.  It  is  cylin- 
drical, terminated  by  a dilated  and  somewhat 
tubular  tip  covered  with  a glutinous  secretion. 
By  a curious  mechanism,  of  which  the  os  hyoides 
or  tongue  bone  is  a principal  agent,  this  organ 
can  be  protruded  to  the  length  of  six  inches  and 
withdrawn  again  with  amazing  celerity.  The 
chief  food  of  the  chameleons  consists  of  living  in- 
sects ; and  it  is  by  means  of  this  extensile  organ 
that  they  are  enabled  to  catch  their  prey,  which 
they  do  by  darting  it  forth  with  unerring  pre- 
cision. The  power  of  changing  colour  possessed 
by  the  chameleon  is  another  curious  part  of  the 
animal’s  history.  It  has  been  exaggerated  con- 
siderably by  the  early  writers  and  by  moralists, 
who  employ  this  attribute  to  designate  men  who 
are  dangerous  and  deceitful.  Its  ordinary  colour 
is  a gray  or  a pale  yellow,  a good  deal  resembling 
that  of  the  trees  upon  which  it  lives,  but  it  is 
able  to  assume  a variety  of  colours  according  to 
circumstances.  Many  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed to  account  for  this  phenomenon ; but  the 
fact  is  that  in  the  skin  there  exist  two  layers  of 
pigment  of  different  colours,  placed  one  above  the 
other,  the  deeper  of  which  occasionally  appears 
to  a greater  or  less  degree  in  the  midst  of  the 
superficial  layer  and  then  disappears  beneath  it 
again,  and  it  is  the  displacement  of  this  layer 
that  is  the  true  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
Eighteen  species  of  chameleons  are  described, 
most  of  them  natives  of  Africa  and  Madagascar. 
They  are  essentially  climbers,  living  on  trees  and 
supporting  themselves  there  by  their  feet  and 
prehensile  tail.  Their  movements  are  slow,  regu- 
lar, and  grave.  They  are  oviparous,  and  their 
eggs  are  numerous  and  enveloped  in  a tough 
parchment-like  skin.  The  lungs,  which  axe  large, 
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are  connected  with  air  cells  that  lie  among  the 
muscles  and  beneath  the  skin,  giving  them  the 
power  of  distending  their  body  at  pleasure. 

Chamidae. — A family  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  Conchifera , and  order 
Goniopoda  or  Siphonida.  This  family  contains 
a variety  of  shells  which  fix  themselves  to  rocks, 
&c.,  in  the  manner  of  oysters,  and  includes 
several  genera.  The  genus  Chama  is  the  type, 
and  the  species  are  generally  thick,  solid  shells, 
adhering  by  their  under  valve  to  stones,  corals, 
rocks,  &c. ; they  are  found  in  the  seas  of  hot 
climates,  often  in  large  groups,  and  at  consider- 
able depths.  Their  method  of  attachment  to 
other  bodies  modifies  their  form  and  frequently 
gives  them  a distorted  appearance. 

Chamostrea  ( Chama , a genus  of  shells ; 
and  ostrea , the  oyster). — A genus  of  con- 
chiferous  or  bivalve  mollusca  belonging  to  the 
family  Anatinidce , and  remarkable  for  the  me- 
chanism of  the  hinge.  The  shell  is  very  like 
that  of  the  chama,  and  is  attached  to  rocks  by 
the  anterior  side  of  its  right  valve.  The  carti- 
lage connecting  the  two  valves  is  internal,  and 
has  an  elongated  curved  testaceous  appendage 
inserted  into  a deep  scar  in  each  umbo.  Only 
one  species,  C.  olbida , is  as  yet  known;  it  is  found 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  name  is  derived  from 
its  resemblance  to  a chama  and  an  oyster  shell, 
with  neither  of  which,  however,  has  it  any  rela- 
tions. It  has  also  been  called  Cleidothcerus , from 
the  resemblance  the  ossicle  attached  to  the  carti- 
lage bears  to  a clavicle. 

Chara. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Tiiallo- 
GEN^E  and  Char ac  ee. 

Characeac. — A family  of  plants,  the  situation 
of  which  in  the  natural  system  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. In  the  Linnsean  method  they  have  been 
placed  by  some  in  the  class  and  order  Monandria 
Monogynict,  and  by  others  in  Moncecia  Monan- 
dria. In  the  natural  method,  some  assign  them 
a place  amongst  the  Naiadacece , or  pond  weed 
family,  others  amongst  the  Algai,  and  a third 
set  of  botanists  between  the  Ilepaticaz  and  Algos. 
Their  fructification  is  curious.  From  the  centre 
of  the  antheridium  or  globule , as  it  is  called,  which 
is  composed  of  cells,  a number  of  long  septate  tubes 
or  filamen  ts  arise.  Each  of  these  tubes  is  composed 
when  mature  of  a larger  number  of  small  cells, 
and  in  every  one  of  these  cellules  there  is  con- 
tained a filament  which  ultimately  escapes  in  a 
spiral  form.  When  placed  in  water,  this  body, 
which  is  called  a phytozoon  or  spermatozoon , ex- 
hibits two  vibratile  cilia  and  swims  actively 
about  in  the  fluid. 

Charadriidac. — A family  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  Grallas , and  containing  the  plovers, 
thick-knees,  &c.  These  birds  have  their  feet 
formed  for  running,  three-toed,  the  outer  toes 
connected  at  their  base  by  membranes,  and  the 
tail  rounded  or  wedge-shaped.  Their  bill  at  the 
base  is  flexible,  and  the  end  hard  and  horny. 
They  are  divided  into  several  groups  or  sub- 
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families.  The  (Edicneminas,  or  thick-knees,  have 
the  bill  about  the  length  of  the  head,  depressed 
at  the  base,  compressed  and  vaulted  at  the  tip, 
and  their  legs  lengthened,  swollen  about  the 
knees,  and  furnished  with  three  short  toes.  They 
are  found  in  the  uncultivated  open  country  and 
dry  deserts,  searching  for  worms,  slugs,  insects, 
and  small  reptiles.  The  great  plover,  or  stone 
curlew,  CEdicnemus  crepitans , is  found  throughout 
the  most  of  Europe,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and, 
though  not  very  common,  in  various  parts  of 
England.  It  is  rapid  on  foot,  powerful  in  flight, 
haunts  downs  and  open  places,  and  its  shrill  cry 
may  be  heard  a mile  off  in  a still  evening.  Slugs, 
worms,  and  reptiles  form  its  food.  It  is  larger 
than  the  woodcock,  and  its  flesh  when  young  is 
said  to  be  delicious.  The  coursers,  Cursorince, 
have  moderate  sized  bills,  depressed  at  the  base, 
and  towards  the  tip  curved  and  pointed.  Their 
legs  are  lengthened  and  scutulate,  and  their  toes, 
three  or  four,  armed  with  small  claws.  They 
live  on  sandy  deserts  in  Africa  and  Asia,  where 
they  feed  on  worms  and  insects,  &c.,  and  run 
with  surprising  speed,  if  disturbed.  The  genus 
Cursorius  is  the  type  of  the  sub-family.  The 
true  plovers,  Charadrince , have  their  moderate 
sized  bill  swollen  and  arched  at  the  tip,  and  the 
nasal  orifice  extending  along  two-thirds  of  its 
length.  Their  legs  are  long  and  slender,  naked 
above  the  knee,  and  most  of  the  species  want  the 
hind  toe.  They  are  found  in  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  living  gregarious  in  meadows 
or  on  the  sea  shore,  where  they  may  be  seen  in 
search  of  food,  stirring  up  the  mud  or  earth  by 
their  feet,  and  thus  attracting  worms  and  aquatic 
insects  to  the  surface.  The  ringed  plover,  Cha- 
radrius  hiaticula , is  common  on  the  sea  coasts  of 
Britain  during  summer,  running  along  the  sands 
and  making  a loud  twittering  noise.  The  golden 
plover,  C.  pluvialis1  is  common  in  this  country, 
and  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  breeding  on 
high  and  heathy  mountains,  but  about  the  end 
of  August  descending  to  the  fallows  and  newly- 
sown  wheat  fields,  where  they  are  able  to  obtain 
abundance  of  food.  At  that  season,  they  soon 
become  fat,  and  are  excellent  for  the  table,  their 
flesh  being  equal  in  flavour  to  that  of  the  wood- 
cock. Their  usual  note  is  a plaintive  mono- 
tonous whistle,  by  imitating  which  they  may  be 
enticed  within  gun  shot.  The  lapwing  or  peewit, 
Vanellus  cristatus , is  an  elegant  bird,  and  has 
the  occipital  feathers  long,  loose,  barbed,  and 
curved  upwards  in  the  form  of  a crest.  It  is 
spread  over  all  Europe,  and  is  particularly  abun- 
dant in  Holland.  The  lapwings  are  found  in 
this  country  in  large  flocks,  and  in  the  month  of 
October  they  are  reckoned  excellent  eating. 
Their  eggs,  which  are  considered  great  delicacies, 
are  in  much  request  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious, 
and  are  called  “ plover’s  eggs.”  The  stratagems 
which  these  birds,  as  well  as  the  golden  plover, 
use  for  leading  either  dog  or  man  from  their 
young,  tumbling  over  as  if  unable  to  fly,  feigning 
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lameness,  &c.,  are  well  known.  The  dotterel, 
Eudromias  Morinella , is  a native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  is  a migratory 
bird,  making  its  appearance  in  this  country  in 
spring.  This  bird  is  said  to  be  very  stupid,  but 
it  is  a nocturnal  feeder  like  many  others  of  the 
family,  and  coming  direct  from  its  native  wilds, 
where  it  is  perfectly  unmolested  by  man,  it 
shows  at  first  little  or  no  fear,  and  may  easily  be 
taken.  Their  flesh  is  considered  good  eating. 
The  tumstones,  Cinclince,  have  a short  bill, 
thick  at  the  base,  narrowing  gradually  to  the 
point,  the  nasal  groove  reaching  half  its  length. 
The  tarsi  are  rather  short,  with  four  toes.  The 
common  turnstone,  Cinclus  interpres,  is  a bird 
which  has  a wide  range,  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  America,  the  United  States, 
Straits  of  Magellan,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ja- 
pan, Sunda,  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and 
Australia.  In  this  country  it  is  found  on  the 
coasts  from  August  to  May,  returning  north- 
wards after  that  to  breed.  The  turnstone  feeds 
upon  small  molluscous  animals  and  Crustacea, 
turning  over  with  its  strong  bill  the  stones 
under  which  their  prey  take  shelter.  The  oyster 
catchers,  Hcematopodinw,  have  a strong  bill, 
longer  than  the  head,  broad  at  the  base,  com- 
pressed, with  the  tips  truncated,  and  legs  of 
moderate  length,  scutulated,  and  with  three  toes 
united  at  the  base  by  a membrane.  They  seek 
their  food  on  the  sea  shore  ; it  consists  of  shell- 
fish which  they  are  enabled  to  wrench  out  by 
inserting  their  bill  between  the  valves,  also  of 
other  marine  productions.  They  both  run  and 
fly  with  great  rapidity,  and  have  a shrill  resound- 
ing cry.  The  oyster  catcher  or  sea  pie,  Ecemato- 
pus  ostralegus , is  common  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  to  Russia, 
Siberia,  and  Kamtschatka.  It  breeds  in  the 
British  Islands,  from  the  Scilly  Isles  to  Shetland, 
and  is  easily  domesticated  in  poultry  yards. 

Charadrinae.  The  True  Plovers . — See 
Charadriid.e. 

Cliaradrius.  The  Plover.  — See  Chara- 
DRIIDmE. 

Charaeas. — A genus  of  nocturnal  Lepidop- 
tera , the  larvae  of  some  of  which  are  injurious  to 
pastures.  C.  graminis , or  antler  moth,  is  com- 
mon in  Sweden,  where  its  larva,  as  it  feeds  on 
grasses,  is  at  times  very  destructive  to  the  pas- 
tures of  that  country. 

Chartergus  (xagm;,  paper;  t^yov,  work). — 
A genus  of  hvmenopterous  insects  belonging  to 
the  family  Vespidce , containing  several  species 
of  wasps,  which  construct  their  nests  of  a sub- 
tance  like  paper.  C.  nidulosus  is  the  t}Tpe  of  the 
genus,  and  is  found  in  Guiana.  Its  nest  is 
large,  in  form  of  a truncated  cone,  and  is  sus- 
pended by  a ring  from  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  trees  so  as  to  swing  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  wind,  and  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
monkeys.  The  structure  of  the  nest  is  so  like 
card-board,  that  experienced  workmen  could  not 
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tell  but  what  it  came  from  a paper  manufactory. 
The  Licheguana  wasp  is  another  species,  C.  ( Po - 
listes')  Licheguana , the  honey  from  which  some- 
times produces  poisonous  effects  in  those  who 
eat  it. 

Chaulmoogra. — A genus  of  plants.  See 

F lacourti  acemE. 

Chaus — A genus  of  cats.  See  Feline. 

Chavica — A genus  of  peppers.  See  Pipe- 

raceme. 

Ciieilanthitcs. — Fossil  species  of  ferns  found 
in  the  coal  measures,  and  resembling  in  their 
forms  the  genus  Cheilanthus.  Twenty-seven 
species  have  been  referred  to  this  genus. 

Cheilanthus  (%u\os,  a lip;  a,v6o$,  a flower). 
— A genus  of  ferns  nearly  allied  to  Adiantum. 
The  species  are  elegant  plants,  often  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  small  size  of  their  pinnules, 
and  sometimes  clothed  with  a fine  down.  About 
thirty  species  are  described. 

Cheiracanthus  (^s/g,  hand;  ax«v^«,  spine). 
— A genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  old  red  sand- 
stone of  Gamrie  in  Forfarshire. 

Cheiranthus  hand;  uvlh;,  flower). — A 

genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Cruciferce , and  containing  several  species 
remarkable  for  their  sweet  scent.  The  common 
wallflower,  C.  cheiri , has  long  been  cultivated, 
is  well  known,  and  universally  esteemed  for  the 
beauty,  durability,  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  found  wild  throughout  Europe  on  old  walls 
and  in  stony  places,  and  chiefly 

“Decks  the  rough  castle’s  rifted  tower." 

“ It  is  a suggestive  flower,  and  marks  the  era  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  rough  feudal  times.” 
A number  of  varieties  occur  in  our  gardens, 
eleven  or  twelve  of  which  are  quite  distinct. 
The  stock  gillyflower,  C.  incanus , and  the 
annual,  or  ten  weeks’  stock,  C.  annuus,  are  also 
well  known,  and  much  cultivated  for  the  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  their  flowers.  They  are  natives 
of  the  sea  coasts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  have 
been  long  introduced  into  our  gardens,  where 
several  varieties  are  known.  The  Mediterranean, 
or  as  it  is  improperly  called,  Virginian  stock,  C. 
mar\timus , is  a native  of  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  though  of  humble  growth,  is 
much  cultivated  as  an  edging  to  borders,  or  in 
patches  along  with  other  annuals,  on  the  beds 
of  our  gardens,  which  it  enlivens  with  the 
splendour  of  its  blossoms.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  lilac,  but  are  scentless. 

Chcirogaleus  hand  ; y«A» ?,  a cat). — 

A genus  of  quadrumanous  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  Lemuridce.  Five  species  are  known, 
all  natives  of  Madagascar.  They  resemble  other 
lemurs,  but  have  a long  bushy  tail;  are  noc- 
turnal animals,  sleeping  during  the  day,  rolled 
up  in  form  of  a ball,  but  as  soon  as  night  comes 
on,  becoming  lively  and  active,  and  showing 
great  agility.  They  live  on  fruits. 

Chcirolepis  (xu<L  hand;  Assraj,  a scale). — A 
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genus  of  fossil  fish  from  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
the  Orkney  Islands  and  Morayshire.  The  scales 
are  very  minute. 

Cheiromys  (;££/£,  hand;  pv$,  a rat). — A 
genus  of  quadrumanous  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Lemuridce ; though  formerly  arranged  by 
Cuvier  amongst  the  Rodentia.  The  aye  aye, 
C.  Madagascariensis , is  the  only  species  yet 
known.  It  has  a large  round  head,  slender  ears, 
but  widely  open,  and  a long  tail  with  a tuft  at 
the  extremity.  It  has  no  canine  teeth,  but 
possesses  in  both  jaws  a pair  of  strong  incisors, 
separated  by  an  open  space  from  the  molars.  It 
is  a native  of  Madagascar,  about  the  size  of  a 
hare,  and  has  long  fingers  on  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity, the  middle  one  being  especially  slender. 
The  food  of  this  animal  consists  of  the  larvae  of 
insects,  and  these  long  fingers  are  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  rummaging  under  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  conveying  their  food  to  the  mouth,  its  slender 
middle  finger  pushing  it  down  even  into  the 
throat.  Its  first  discoverers  conveyed  it  from 
one  part  of  the  island  to  another,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  never  seen  it ; in  their  surprise  they 
exclaimed  aye!  aye!  and  hence  its  English  name. 

Cheiroptera  (xu&  hand;  vr'^ov,  a wing). 
The  Bat family — V espertilionid.e. — A family 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , 
and  order  Primates.  The  animals  of  this  family 
have  their  fore  arm  converted  as  it  were  into  a 
wing  by  an  extension  of  the  membranous  skin, 
which,  rising  from  the  sides  of  the  neck  is  spread 
between  their  fore  feet  and  their  fingers.  In  con- 
sequence they  are  able  to  raise  themselves  from 
the  ground  and  fly  in  the  manner  of  birds. 
Great  errors  formerly  prevailed  with  regard  to 
the  history  of  bats,  and  superstitious  notions 
were  long  felt  towards  them.  Their  nocturnal 
habits,  and  the  choice  of  their  gloomy  places  of 
abode,  inspired  whole  nations  with  a dislike  to 
them.  Moses  placed  them  among  the  unclean 
animals  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  eat.  The 
Greeks  took  them  as  the  models  of  their  dis- 
gusting harpies.  In  the  middle  ages  they  were 
made  the  companions  of  sorcerers  and  evil-dis- 
posed men  ; and  when  they  wished  to  represent 
Satan  they  placed  a pair  of  bat’s  wings  on  his 
shoulders ! The  early  naturalists,  from  Aris- 
totle to  Aldrovandus  and  Scaliger,  placed  them 
amongst  the  birds,  whilst  now  they  are  placed  in 
the  same  order  of  mammalia  as  man  himself. 
The  bats  are  all  nocturnal  animals,  retiring 
during  the  day  to  dark  caves,  ruins,  holes  in  the 
trunks  of  old  trees,  &c.,  where  they  remain 
motionless,  hanging  suspended  by  their  hinder 
feet,  the  claws  of  which  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  they  cling 
to  each  other  and  form  enormous  masses,  especi- 
ally in  subterranean  caverns.  The  anterior  ex- 
tremity having  in  these  animals  passed  into  the 
form  of  a wing,  they  become  in  consequence 
unable,  properly  speaking,  to  walk.  When 
placed  on  a flat  surface,  their  progression  is  more 
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of  a zigzag  shuffle  than  a straight  walk,  and 
though  they  can  thus  move  with  considerable 
celerity,  it  is  in  a most  ridiculously  grotesque 
manner.  Their  food  consists  of  insects ; only 
one  genus  forming  an  exception,  and  it  lives  on 
fruits.  Their  wings  appear  to  be  remarkably 
sensitive  to  external  impressions.  As  an  organ 
of  touch  they  are  exceedingly  delicate  and  acute. 
Experiments,  cruel  ones,  have  been  made  to  test 
this  power.  The  poor  animals  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  eyes,  and  with  a piece  of  leather 
bound  over  the  sockets  let  loose  to  fly  in  rooms 
and  passages.  Notwithstanding  their  depriva- 
tion, it  was  found  they  avoided  all  obstacles 
placed  in  their  way  as  readily  and  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  they  still  retained  their  organs  of  sight. 
Bats  are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  and 
are  found  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
and  in  Australia.  They  form  two  large  groups; 
the  species  belonging  to  one  having  a membrane 
in  form  of  a leaf  upon  the  nose,  in  which  the 
nostrils  are  placed,  are  called  leaf-nosed  bats; 
and  the  others  being  destitute  of  it,  are  called 
leafless-nosed  bats.  To  the  leaf-nosed  bats  belong 
the  phyllostomes  and  vampyres.  The  species 
of  Phyllostoma  are  natives  of  South  America, 
where,  like  all  the  bats  there  found,  they  are 
considered  by  the  Brazilians  to  bite  the  skin  and 
suck  the  blood  both  of  men  and  animals.  Wild 
notions  were  at  one  time  entertained  with  regard 
to  this  faculty,  and  many  apparently  well  authen- 
ticated instances  of  their  sucking  the  blood  of  men 
to  a great  extent,  have  been  related.  They  were 
said  only  to  attack  their  victims  when  asleep,  and 
to  fan  them  with  their  large  wings  during  the 
operation.  Most  of  the  stories  told  by  early 
writers  appear  to  be  much  exaggerated,  but  still 
modern  travellers  confirm  the  fact  that  several 
species  are  decided  blood  suckers,  though  it  is 
chiefly  cattle  that  they  fasten  upon.  The  javelin 
bat,  Phyllostoma  hastatum , is  a native  of  Eastern 
Brazil,  where  it  may  be  seen  flying  at  some 
height,  and  strongly  though  not  quickly  in  the 
evening ; and  is  one  of  the  species  particularly 
mentioned  as  being  in  the  habit  of  sucking  the 
blood  of  beasts  of  burthen,  and  weakening  them 
much  from  loss  of  blood.  Desmodus  d'Orbignyi , 
a native  of  Chili,  has  been  detected  by  a late 
traveller,  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the  same  occupation, 
and  the  spot  where  the  horse  was  bitten  was 
next  day  swollen  and  bloody.  The  spectre  bat, 
Vampyrus  spectrum,  has  been  generally  consi- 
dered by  zoological  writers  as  a species  also  much 
addicted  to  blood  sucking.  This  animal  is  as  large 
as  a pigeon,  and  measures  twenty  inches  in  the 
expansion  of  its  wings.  It  is  a native  of  South 
Amei’ica  and  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is  to  this 
species  that  most  of  the  wonderful  stories  told  upon 
the  subject  of  vampyres  refer ; though  it  would 
appear  they  more  properly  apply  to  the  species 
mentioned  above.  The  horse-shoe  bats,  Rhino - 
tophus,  are  also  leaf-nosed  bats,  and  are  natives 
of  the  Old  World  only.  They  have  large  ears,  a 
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greatly  developed  nose,  and  some  have  rather  long 
tails.  They  live  upon  insects,  and  during  the  day 
inhabit  deep  caverns  and  holes,  from  which  they 
sally  forth  at  night  in  quest  of  food.  See  Rhino- 
lop  h us.  Two  species  are  natives  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  larger  and  the  smaller  horse-shoe  bat. 
The  leafless-nosed  species  are  the  most  numerous ; 
their  nostrils  are  simply  pierced  in  the  end  of  the 
muzzle,  without  any  nasal  disc.  The  species  of 
the  genus  Nycteris  are  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  the  ease  and  elegance  of  their  flight, 
and  by  the  power  they  possess  of  inflating  their 
skin  with  air  so  as  to  render  their  bodies  light. 
They  are  natives  of  Africa.  The  eared  bats, 
Plecotus , have  the  ears  much  developed,  being 
larger  than  the  head.  The  common  long-eared 
bat,  Plecotus  auritus , is  a native  of  Great 
Britain,  and  is  the  smallest  of  the  bat  kind, 
measuring  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
length,  and  seven  in  expansion  of  wings.  It  is 
commonly  found  in  old  towers,  where  it  lives 
alone,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  bats  of 
this  country.  Its  cry  is  generally  feeble,  but 
when  disturbed  becomes  distinct  and  shrill.  The 
barbastelle,  Barbastellus  communis , is  occasion- 
ally found  in  England,  inhabiting  houses,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  very  fetid  smell.  The  species 
of  Vespertilio,  or  true  bat,  have  thin  ears  and 
wings,  while  those  of  Scotophilus  have  them 
thick.  Of  these  two  genera  and  a closely  allied 
one,  Myotis,  at  least  twelve  species  are  natives 
of  England.  Generally  throughout  the  day 
they  remain  hidden  in  hollow  trees,  clefts  of 
rocks,  eaves  of  houses,  &c.,  but  as  soon  as  the 
sun  sinks  below  the  horizon  and  twilight  appears, 
their  busy  time  arrives,  and  they  are  seen  darting 
and  swimming  around  trees,  or  flitting  over 
streams  where  gnats  and  other  crepuscular  in- 
sects are  swarming,  and,  as  it  were,  inviting 
their  voracity,  till  morning  dawns,  when  they 
speedily  fly  off  to  their  retreats.  The  pipis- 
trelle or  common  bat,  Scotophilus  murinus,  is  the 
most  common  bat  in  England,  and  is  more  active 
than  the  other  species.  Its  flight  is  quick  and 
flitting,  whence  it  is  commonly  called  flitter 
mouse.  Some  of  the  species  of  Taphozous  live  in 
tombs  and  caverns.  One,  T.  perforatus , is  found 
in  the  Egyptian  catacombs,  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Thebes,  and  in  the  deep  caves  at  Ombos. 
Some  of  them  show  great  maternal  affection. 
The  Noctilios  are  remarkable  for  having  a cleft 
in  the  upper  lip,  and  are  called  Hare-lipped  bats. 
They  are  natives  of  South  America.  The  bull- 
dog bats,  Mulossus , are  natives  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Yforld  and  have  a peculiarly  disagreeable 
physiognomy.  Their  head  is  large,  with  a very 
broad  snout,  and  their  large  ears  project  over 
their  eyes.  They  live  in  caverns,  are  not  able 
to  fly  well,  but  climb  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
walls  with  great  vigour,  and  probably  feed  on 
insects.  The  roussettes,  Pteropus , are  numerous, 
and  differ  from  all  the  other  bats  in  feeding  upon 
fruits  instead  of  insects.  They  are  all  natives  of 
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the  Old  World,  are  of  quiet  habits,  and  live  in 
large  flocks,  suspended  during  the  daytime  to  trees, 
rocks,  or  old  buildings.  The  kalong,  Pteropus 
edulis,  is  of  a considerable  size,  varying  from 
eleven  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  from  three 
to  five  feet  in  extent,  and  is  abundant  in  the 
island  of  Java.  It  lives  in  society,  numerous 
individuals  selecting  a large  tree  for  their  resort, 
and  suspending  themselves  often  in  companies  of 
several  hundreds.  They  pass  the  greater  portion 
of  the  day  in  sleep,  hanging  motionless,  and  pre- 
senting to  the  sight  of  a stranger  to  their  habits 
the  appearance  of  a peculiar  large  fruit.  Soon 
after  sunset  they  quit  their  hold,  and  direct 
their  course  to  villages  and  plantations,  where 
they  occasion  incalculable  mischief  to  fnuit  of 
every  kind.  They  themselves  are  much  esteemed 
as  food,  the  flesh  being  white,  delicate,  and  tender, 
though  generally  imbued  with  a smell  of  musk. 
Fossil  remains  of  bats  have  been  found  in  the 
bone  caves  of  England  and  the  continent  of 
Europe,  closely  resembling  the  existing  species. 

Cheirostemon.  The  Hand  Tree. — A genus 
of  plants.  See  Bombaceje. 

Clieirothei'ium  hand ; 8n giov,  animal). 
— A name  proposed  by  Dr.  Kaup  for  the  animals 
which  have  left  their  footprints  on  the  red  sand- 
stone of  Hildburgliausen  and  of  England.  It  is 
considered  to  be  the  same  animal  as  the  Laby- 
rinthodon,  which  see. 

Chclidonitim.  Celandine. — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Papavaracece.  The  larger  celandine,  C.  majus , 
is  a native  of  Great  Britain  and  Other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  whole  plant  abounds  in  a yel- 
low or  saffron  juice,  which  has  a bitterish,  acrid 
taste,  and  a faint,  unpleasant  smell.  The  virtues 
of  the  celandine  were  at  one  time  highly  extolled  in 
medicine,  and  it  is  still  occasionally  used  in  jaun- 
dice by  the  empiric.  The  juice  is  said  to  destroy 
warts,  remove  specks  from  the  eyes,  and  clean 
foul  ulcers.  The  movement  of  the  elaborated 
sap  or  latex,  known  by  the  term  cyclosis , is  well 
seen  in  the  leaves  of  this  plant. 

Clielifer. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Arachnida , and  family  Pseudo-scorpi- 
ones.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  small,  and 
resemble  in  form  a minute  scorpion  without  a tail. 
They  are  found  under  stones,  the  bark  of  trees, 
&c.,  or  in  houses,  amongst  old  papers,  or  in  holes 
of  walls.  They  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  insects, 
or  on  any  dried  animal  substances,  and  occasion- 
ally on  wood  lice  or  flies,  on  which  they  are 
parasitic.  They  run  fast,  moving  backwards, 
forwards,  and  often  sideways,  like  crabs. 

Cla®lass©K. — A genus  of  fishes.  See  Cha;to- 

BONTIDiE. 

Cfaelodlna. — A genus  of  reptiles.  See  Che- 
LONIA. 

CheiUisaia  a tortoise).  The  Tortoises. 

— An  order  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  section 
Cataphracta , or  shielded  reptiles.  The  animals 
of  this  order  have  no  teeth,  their  jaws  instead 
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being  covered  with  a horny,  more  or  less  power- 
ful bill.  Their  body  is  short,  discoidal,  or  swol- 
len, and  enclosed  in  a case  formed  of  two  shields, 
united  by  their  margins,  and  composed  of  a series 
of  imbedded  plates,  which  leaves  the  head,  neck, 
limbs,  and  tail  free.  These  parts  are  generally 
covered  with  a scaly  skin ; they  have  four  legs, 
which  are  short  and  thick,  and  a short,  conical 
tail.  Their  brain  and  senses  are  moderately  de- 
veloped; they  respire  at  all  ages  by  means  of 
lungs,  and  are  oviparous.  Upwards  of  130 
recent  species  have  been  described,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fossil  species  is  considerable.  The  habits 
of  the  chelonians  differ  considerably  from  each 
other  in  the  various  families  into  which  they  are 
divided.  The  Testudinidce  are  terrestrial,  and 
live  on  vegetables  and  roots.  The  Emydidce  and 
Chelydidce  inhabit  fresh  water  ponds,  and  are  car- 
nivorous, only  eating  their  food  while  in  the 
water.  The  Trionycidce  frequent  rivers,  and 
though  for  the  most  part  carnivorous,  they  some- 
times feed  on  vegetables  also.  The  Cheloniidce 
are  all  marine,  some  of  them  living  on  algae,  and 
other  marine  plants,  and  others  on  molluscous  and 
radiated  animals.  The  species  belonging  to  the 
family  Cheloniidce , or  turtles,  destined  to  live  in 
the  bosom  of  the  sea,  have  their  form  organized 
for  that  purpose.  Their  feet  are  formed  so  as  to 
constitute  perfect  oars,  and  thus,  though  much 
embarrassed  on  land,  they  enjoy  great  facility  of 
movements  in  the  water.  They  are  generally  of 
considerable  size,  and  live  in  great  numbers  in 
the  intertropical  seas.  They  make  their  appear- 
ance also  in  the  temperate  zones  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, but  are  never  found,  except  accidentally, 
in  cold  climates.  The  turtles  have  always  been 
objects  of  much  regard  amongst  naturalists,  tra- 
vellers, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  where 
they  are  found.  Their  flesh  is  delicious,  and 
well  known  to  all  who  love  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  The  eggs  are  abundant,  and  also  form  an 
excellent  article  of  food ; and  the  shell,  commonly 
called  tortoise-shell,  which  is  of  a homy  consis- 
tence, is  in  some  of  the  species  so  fine,  as  to  be 
used  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  forms  a con- 
siderable article  of  commerce.  The  turtles  hardly 
ever  leave  the  sea,  except  for  the  object  of  laying 
their  eggs.  The  sandy  beaches  of  desert  islands 
are  chosen  by  them  for  this  purpose ; and,  drag- 
ging themselves  up  above  high  water-mark,  the 
females  hollow  out  a shallow  nest,  and  deposit  at 
each  sitting  (three  sittings  taking  place  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  weeks)  about  a hundred  eggs. 
These  are  lightly  covered  with  loose  sand,  and 
left  to  the  fostering  influence  of  a hot  sun.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Chelonia  are  pure  vegetable 
feeders ; and  it  is  this  genus  that  furnishes  the 
best  edible  turtles.  The  green  turtle,  Chelonia 
viridis , or  midas , is  five  or  six  feet  long,  and 
weighs  from  700  to  800  lbs.  It  is  principally 
found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  often  met 
with  700  or  800  leagues  from  the  land.  They 
are  easily  taken  when  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the 
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water,  to  which  they  come  to  breathe.  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  the  Island 
of  Ascension,  the  capture  of  turtles  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  people,  and  affords  food  to  thou- 
sands. The  hawk’s  bill  turtle,  Caretta  imbricata, 
is  a smaller  species,  scarcely  ever  surpassing  200 
lbs.  weight,  and  is  a native  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans.  The  flesh  is  not  good,  but  the 
shell,  which  is  formed  of  a considerable  number 
of  scales,  overlapping  each  other  at  their  extre- 
mities in  the  manner  of  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a 
building,  is  of  great  importance  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  is  much  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  species.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  combs,  snuff-boxes,  &c,,  and  in 
inlaying  and  other  ornamental  work.  The  best 
tortoise-shell  is  that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  its  goodness  depends  mainly  on  the  thick- 
ness and  size  of  the  scales,  and  in  a smaller 
degree  on  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the 
colours.  Singapore  is  the  chief  mart  for  tortoise- 
shell, though  a considerable  quantity  is  likewise 
exported  from  Canton.  The  quantity  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  from  all  places  eastward  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  China,  amounted 
in  1832  to  39,004  lbs.,  the  duty,  at  2s.  a pound, 
producing  £458  Is.  7d.  For  use,  the  plates 
are  softened  by  warm  water,  and  by  this  means 
and  strong  compression  even  the  parings  are  able 
to  be  agglutinated  together,  and  turned  to  good 
account.  The  coriaceous  turtle,  or  luth,  Sphargis 
coriacea , is  covered  with  a coriaceous  or  leathery 
skin,  instead  of  hard  scales,  and  grows  to  a large 
size,  individuals  having  been  known  to  weigh 
from  1,500  to  1,600  lbs.,  and  measure  15  feet  in 
circumference  and  7 feet  in  length.  It  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  Mediterranean ; and  it  is  said  that 
Mercury  took  the  first  hint  for  the  construction 
of  a lyre  from  the  dried  carapace  and  tendons  of  an 
individual  of  this  species.  The  flesh  is  not  good 
eating:  but  the  shell  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  where  it  is  found  for  making  small 
boats,  drinking  troughs  for  domestic  animals,  and 
baths  for  their  children.  Occasionally,  specimens 
weighing  700  or  800  lbs.  have  been  thrown  on 
the  coasts  of  England.  The  loggerhead  turtle, 
Caouana  caretta , is  also  occasionally  stranded  on 
our  coasts.  It  is  a large  species,  and  is  carni- 
vorous, feeding  upon  molluscous  and  radiated 
animals.  It  is  of  no  value  as  an  article  of  food, 
or  as  affording  any  tortoise-shell,  but  yields  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  used  for 
lamps,  &c.  The  species  of  the  family  Triony- 
cidce, soft  turtles,  or  river  turtles,  have  their  shell 
covered  with  a hard,  cartilaginous  skin,  usually 
expanded  and  flexible  on  the  edge,  and  a long 
neck,  which  they  can  retract  at  pleasure  within 
the  carapace.  They  swim  with  much  ease,  and 
at  night  come  to  repose  on  islets,  rocks,  fallen 
trunks  of  trees,  and  floating  timber.  Very  vora- 
cious and  agile,  these  animals  pursue,  as  they 
swim,  reptiles,  especially  young  crocodiles,  and 
fishes.  The  flesh  of  the  Trionyx  ferox  is  con- 
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sidered  very  delicate ; and  on  the  coasts  of  North 
America,  of  which  it  is  a native,  it  is  angled  for 
with  a hook  and  line,  baited  with  small  fish  or 
other  living  animals.  They  are  said  to  be  able 
to  dart  out  their  head  and  long  neck  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  bite  very  severely.  The 
species  of  the  family  Chelididce  have  a depressed 
head  and  a long  neck,  which  they  are  unable  to 
retract  with  in  their  carapace,  but  have  it  bent 
under  the  side  of  the  shell  in  repose.  They  are 
carnivorous,  preying  upon  living  animals,  such 
as  molluscs,  annelides,  and  batrachians.  They 
only  feed  in  the  water,  and  swim  with  the  whole 
carapace  under  the  surface.  The  Chelodince  have 
long,  swan-like  necks,  and  a small  head,  with 
fierce-looking  eyes,  bearing  a somewhat  fanciful 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  Plesiosauri.  The 
genus  Chelys  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  flat 
head  and  the  neck  furnished  with  long,  cutaneous 
appendages.  The  matamata,  Chelys  matamata , 
is  of  a singular  and  somewhat  hideous  appear- 
ance, from  its  large,  depressed,  somewhat  tri- 
angular head,  its  deeply  cleft  mouth,  and  rounded 
thick  jaws.  The  neck  is  furnished  with  several 
long,  cutaneous  appendages,  and  it  has  two  fleshy 
barbies  on  the  chin.  It  is  a native  of  the  fresh 
waters  and  marshes  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  is  two 
or  three  feet  long,  and  its  flesh  is  in  good  esteem. 


Chelys  matamata — The  Matamata. 

The  terrapins,  or  family  Emydidce , have  a de- 
pressed head,  and  their  neck  can  be  wholly 
retracted  within  the  carapace.  They  have  large 
eyes,  and  a beak  a good  deal  resembling  in  form 
that  of  a bird  of  prey.  They  swim  with  great 
facility,  and  when  on  land,  move  with  much 
more  quickness  than  the  land  tortoises.  Their 
habits  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  preceding 
family.  The  painted  emys,  Emys  picta , is  one 
of  the  prettiest  species  of  this  family.  It  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  each  scale  encircled  with  a 
broad,  yellow,  or  red  riband,  and  is  a native  of 
North  America,  where  it  may  be  seen  upon  rocks 
or  trunks  of  trees,  from  which  it  drops  into  the 
water  on  being  approached.  The  box  tortoise, 
Cistuda  Europcea,  is  the  most  widely  diffused, 
inhabiting  all  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  as 
far  as  Prussia.  It  attains  a length  of  ten  inches, 
and  its  flesh  is  eaten,  with  a view  to  which  it  is 
fed  upon  bread  and  tender  herbage,  though  its 


ordinary  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects,  slugs, 
small  fishes,  &c.  It  is  stated  that  its  eggs  re- 
quire a year  to  hatch.  The  alligator  terrapin, 
or  long-tailed  tortoise,  Chelydra  serpentina , has  a 
large  head  and  great  limbs,  rendering  it  difficult 
to  withdraw  them  within  the  shell.  The  tail  is 
long  and  large,  with  a central  longitudinal  series 
of  rather  compressed  tubercles.  It  inhabits  the 
warm  regions  of  North  America,  and  is  very  de- 
structive to  fish  and  water-fowl.  This  family  con- 
tains a great  many  species.  In  these  four  families 
just  mentioned,  the  feet  are  pal  mated  or  fin-shaped, 
enabling  them  to  live  in  the  water.  In  the 
family  of  land  tortoises,  Testudinidce , however, 
the  feet  are  club-shaped,  and  their  habits  are  ter- 
restrial. The  shell  is  Very  solid,  thick,  ovate, 
and  in  the  adult  state  covered  with  horny,  con- 
centrically grooved  shields,  marked  with  a per- 
manent areola.  They  have  a short,  thick  tail, 
are  very  slow  in  their  motion,  and  live  upon 
vegetables  and  roots.  Most  of  the  species  are 
natives  of  warm  regions  of  the  globe ; but  those 
that  live  in  colder  climates  burrow  and  sleep  dur- 
ing the  winter.  They  are  quiet,  inoffensive  ani- 
mals, extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and  remarkable 
for  longevity.  Individuals  are  stated  upon  good 
authority  to  have  lived  upwards  of  200  years ! 
The  common  tortoise,  or  tartaruga,  Testudo  groeca , 
is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  almost 
all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  in  Africa,  and  is  thought 
to  be  more  common  in  Greece  than  elsewhere.  It 
is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  weighs  about 
forty-eight  ounces.  This  species  is  often  brought 
to  this  country,  and  kept  in  gardens.  One  was 
brought  to  the  archiepiscopal  garden  at  Lam- 
beth, in  the  time  of  Laud,  in  1633,  where  it 
lived  till  1753,  owing  its  death  then  more  to 
neglect  than  the  effect  of  age.  The  Indian 
tortoise,  Testudo  indica , a native  of  India,  and 
very  abundant  in  the  Galapagos  islands,  grows 
to  a great  size,  frequently  measuring  three  feet 
and  upwards  in  length.  The  animal  is  very 
strong,  and  can  carry  great  weights.  The  flesh 
is  good,  and  largely  employed  by  the  natives, 
both  fresh  and  salted,  and  a beautifully  clear  oil 
is  prepared  from  the  fat.  Fossil  remains  of  Che- 
lonia  have  been  found  in  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  A considerable  number  of 
species  have  been  ascertained  to  have  existed  in 
this  country.  Footprints  and  impressions  of  the 
shields  of  the  carapace  of  one  or  two  species  of 
land  tortoises  are  observed  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone in  Scotland,  and  of  fresh  water  tortoises  in 
the  new  red  sandstone  of  Cheshire;  whilst  not 
fewer  than  twenty-two  British  species  of  sea  and 
fresh  water  chelonians  have  been  described  as 
existing  in  the  eocene  formations  of  England  and 
the  London  clay.  A gigantic  species  of  land 
tortoise  occurs  in  the  tertiary  formations  of  India, 
the  carapace  of  which  measures  twelve  feet  in 
length.  This  species,  Colossochelys  atlas,  was 
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found  associated  with  the  remains  of  gigantic  ex- 
tinct mammalia,  belonging  to  the  Pachydermata. 

CiieloEifa.  The  Turtle. — A genus  of  reptiles. 
See  preceding  word. 

CheloEiiirfce. — A family  of  reptiles.  See 
Chelonia. 

£liclui-a. — A genus  of  Crustacea  belonging 
to  the  order  Amphipoda.  A species  called  C. 
terebrans  was  discovered  some  years  ago  at 
Trieste  boring  into  wood  work  in  sea  water. 
The  same  or  a closely  allied  species  has  since 
then  been  found  at  Ardrossan,  in  Scotland,  and 
in  Dublin  bay  in  Ireland.  In  its  ravages  upon 
wood  work,  it  may  yet  prove  nearly  as  destruc- 
tive as  Ldmnoria  terebrans.  See  Limnoria. 

ChclydMae.  — A family  of , reptiles.  See 
Chelonia. 

Chelytira. — A genus  of  reptiles.  See  Che- 
lonia. 

CSaelys. — A genus  of  reptiles.  See  Che- 
lonia. 

Chen  (%nv,  a goose). — A genus  of  birds. 
See  An  seres. 

Cfeesialopex  a goose ; a.Xu<7r/i%  a fox). 
— A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order 
Anseres , and  family  Anatidce.  The  only  species 
known,  C.  AEgyptiaca,  the  Egyptian  goose,  has 
long  legs  and  a small  spur  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  wing.  It  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  North  Africa,  is  very  abundant  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  the  goose  so  often  figured  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  It  is  prettily  coloured, 
and  is  of  an  elegant  form. 

Chcnopodiacese  (%jjv,  a goose;  tovs,  foot). 
The  Goose-foot  family. — A nat.  order  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  containing  numerous  species, 
many  of  them  used  for  culinary  purposes  or 
for  making  soda.  Sixty- seven  genera  and 
372  species  are  enumerated,  natives  of  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  waste  uncultivated  places,  but 
mostly  found  in  temperate  regions.  The  spi- 
nage,  Spinncia  oleracea , belongs  to  the  family, 
and  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  pot  herb. 
The  various  species  of  beet  also  belongs  to 
this  family.  See  Beta.  The  genus  Chenopo- 
dium  is  the  type  of  the  order,  and  contains  up- 
wards of  sixty  species,  many  of  which  are  inter- 
esting from  their  economical  and  pharmaceutical 
qualities.  They  are  spotted  all  over  with  small 
glands  of  a farinaceous  appearance,  containing 
a particular  essential  oil,  which  in  some  of  the 
species  has  a fetid  odour.  Chennpodium  botrys , 
a native  of  France,  is  possessed  of  a strong 
aromatic  odour,  and  has  been  used  on  the  con- 
tinent in  cases  of  hysteria  and  in  chronic  catarrhs. 
Chenopodium  ( Ambrina ) anthelminticum , a native 
of  North  America,  yields  a volatile  oil  which  is 
employed  in  that,  country  as  a vermifuge.  Che- 
nopodium ambrosioides  is  a native  of  Mexico,  and 
is  commonly  called  Mexican  tea.  The  leaves 
give  out  by  infusion  an  agreeable,  slightly  ex- 
citing drink,  used  all  over  South  America,  and 
called  Mate.  Chenopodium  quinoa , a native  of 
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Chili  and  Peru,  growing  at  a great  elevation, 
particularly  on  the  high  table  land  of  Chiquitos, 
13,000  feet  high,  is  used  by  the  inhabitants,  the 
leaves  as  spinage,  and  the  seeds  in  soup  under  the 
name  of  petty  rice.  In  some  parts  of  South 
America  the  seeds  of  the  quinoa  are  as  much  used 
by  the  natives,  as  rice  is  in  India ; indeed,  they 
are  said  to  be  of  as  much  importance  to  the  Peru- 
vians as  the  maize,  potato,  and  wheat.  The 
natives  know  how  to  extract  from  the  leaves  a 
good  sort  of  beer.  Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus, 
Good  King  Henry,  or  English  mercury,  is  a native 
of  Britain,  and  its  leaves  are  used  as  a substitute 
for  spinage.  When  collected  young  and  properly 
cooked,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  real  spinage.  The  leaves  are  applied  to 
ulcerated  legs,  and  an  ointment  made  from  them 
is  a favourite  nostrum  in  some  of  our  rural  dis- 
tricts. Many  of  the  species  of  the  family  grow 
in  salt  marshes  and  on  the  sea  shore.  They 
yield  a quantity  of  soda.  The  genera  Salsola 
and  Salicornia  contain  plants  which  were  for- 
merly much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soda. 
The  plant  which  is  considered  by  botanists 
to  be  the  true  mustard  tree,  tr/virri  or  of 

Scripture,  Salvadora  persica,  has  been  referred 
to  the  Chenopodium  family.  The  tree  grows  in 
Syria,  and  has  been  also  found  in  Ceylon.  Its 
root  is  acrid,  the  succulent  fruit  has  the  taste  of 
cresses,  and  its  seeds  are  very  small. 

Ohiasognafiuis. — A genus  of  exotic,  bril- 
liant stag-beetles.  See  Lucanid^e. 

ChildreniJe. — A mineral  named  after  the 
late  Mr.  Children,  and  found  in  the  George  and 
Charlotte  mine  at  Tavistock.  It  occurs  in  small 
yellow  rhombic  octohedrons,  of  considerable  hard- 
ness, and  is  composed  of  phosphoric  acid,  alumi- 
num, and  protoxide  of  iron. 

Chilognatha  a lip;  yvx0ai,  a jaw). 

— An  order  of  annulose  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Myriapoda , characterized  by  having 
the  body  crustaceous,  cylindrical,  furnished  with 
very  short  feet  which  are  distributed  in  single 
pairs  upon  the  anterior,  and  in  double  pairs  upon 
the  other  segments,  and  always  terminating  in  a 
single  hook.  Antennae  two,  short  and  composed 
of  seven  articulatious.  The  animals  of  this  order 
crawl  slowly  or  rather  glide  along  the  ground, 
and  when  touched  roll  themselves  up  into  a ball. 
They  live  upon  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  and  moult  or  cast  their  skin  at  stated 
periods.  The  young,  when  first  hatched,  are 
destitute  of  feet.  This  order  contains  three  fami- 
lies, Glomeridce , Pollyxenidce,  and  Iulidce.  The 
species  of  Glomeridce  are  of  an  oval  form,  and 
resemble  wood-lice;  they  live  under  stones  in 
hilly  places.  Those  of  Pollyxenidce  are  soft,  and 
the  body  is  terminated  by  pencils  of  small  scales. 
They  live  in  crevices  of  walls,  and  under  old  bark. 
The  Iulidce  are  cylindrical  and  very  long.  When 
the}7  roll  themselves  up,  the  firmness  of  the  rings 
of  the  body  enables  them  to  resist  considerable 
pressure.  Some  species  are  found  under  stones. 
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others  in  the  earth,  and  some  inhabit  nuts.  The 
most  common  is  the  lulus  sabtdosus , about  an 
inch  and  a quarter  in  length,  and  of  a polished 
brownish-black  colour  with  whitish  legs.  The 
adult  has  in  general  120  legs  on  each  side.  The 
largest  species  known  is  the  lulus  Indus  or  maxi- 
mus , which  is  from  six  to  seven  inches  long.  It 
is  a native  of  South  America  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia,  inhabiting  woods  and  other  retired 
places.  These  animals  are  very  harmless  to  man, 
and  may  even  be  said  to  be  beneficial  from  their 
consuming  vegetable  substances  which  are  in  a 
state  of  decomposition. 

Cliilopoda  thousand ; -rov;,  foot). — 

An  order  of  annulose  animals,  belonging  to  the 
class  Myriapoda;  characterized  by  having  the 
body  depressed,  membranous,  composed  of  nu- 
merous segments,  which  are  covered  above  and 
beneath  with  plates  of  a horny  substance.  Each 
segment  is  generally  furnished  with  a pair  of  legs, 
the  last  of  which  are  thrown  back  and  prolonged 
in  the  form  of  a tail,  and  the  antennae  are  slen- 
der, and  consist  of  fourteen  joints  or  more.  The 
animals  of  this  order  are  scattered  all  over  the 
globe,  run  very  quick,  are  carnivorous  and  noc- 
turnal. They  are  found  under  moist  stones,  logs 
of  wood,  bark  of  trees,  or  in  the  ground.  Some  of 
the  species  are  phosphorescent  at  night.  Others, 
inhabiting  hot  climates,  are  of  large  size,  and  are 
held  in  great  dread  by  the  natives,  from  their  poi- 
sonous qualities.  This  order  contains  four  fami- 
lies— the  Cermatiidce , Lithobiidce,  Sco/opendridce , 
and  Geophilidce.  The  two  first  families  have  the 
body  divided  into  fifteen  segments,  and  have  fifteen 
pairs  of  feet.  The  two  last  have  at  least  twenty- 
one  pairs  of  feet,  and  sometimes  many  more.  The 
centipedes,  Scolopendrce , conceal  themselves  under 
the  decayed  bark  of  trees,  decayed  timbers  of 
buildings,  among  rubbish,  &c.,  and  sally  forth  at 
night  in  quest  of  their  prey.  In  the  West  India 
Islands  and  the  hot  parts  of  South  America,  they 
grow  to  a large  size,  and  become  formidable 
pests.  They  bite  very  severely,  the  wound  being 
not  only  exceedingly  painful  at  the  moment,  but 
followed  by  a high  degree  of  local  inflammation 
and  irritable  fever.  Some  grow  to  the  length  of 
five  or  six  inches.  These  have  in  general  twenty- 
one  pairs  of  feet.  The  Geophili  are  longer  and 
narrower  than  the  Scolopendrae,  in  proportion,  and 
have  forty-two  pairs  of  legs.  Some  species  are 
said  to  be  electrical. 

Chimaphila. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  Pyrolece , a sub- family  of 
the  nat.  ord.  Ericaceae.  The  corymbose  winter- 
green,  C.  corymbosa , a small,  evergreen,  woody 
plant,  common  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  possesses  va- 
rious qualities,  which  are  known  to  the  Indians, 
and  is  much  esteemed  by  them.  It  is  a tonic 
diuretic,  and  has  been  found  of  use  in  dropsies 
following  upon  acute  diseases.  The  leaves  are 
generally  used  in  decoction.  They  contain  tan- 
nin, resin,  and  an  acrid  extractive. 
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{Jhimcridse.  — A family  of  cartilaginous 
fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the  Squalidce,  or  sharks, 
but  differing  from  them  in  the  configuration  of 
their  gill  cavity.  They  obtain  their  name  from 
the  singular  appearance  of  their  head,  rendered 
more  outre  by  their  having  a fleshy  process  be- 
tween their  eyes,  ending  in  a group  of  small 
spines.  The  females  lay  very  large  eggs,  with  a 
coriaceous  shell,  of  an  ovate,  lanceolate  shape, 
and  a fringed  edge.  Their  teeth  consist  of  large, 
very  hard,  osseous  plates,  four  or  five  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  two  in  the  lower.  Two  species  are 
known,  one  inhabiting  the  northern  and  the 
other  the  southern  seas.  They  live  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  ocean,  and  prey  on  smaller  fishes 
and  mollusca.  C.  borealis  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  long ; its  flesh  is  coarse,  and  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
At  night  its  eyes  are  brilliant  like  those  of  the  cat, 
whence,  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  called  the  sea- 
cat.  It  is  often  seen  lurking  among  the  shoals 
of  herrings;  and  the  Norwegians  call  it  the  king 
of  the  herrings.  They  salt  its  roe,  and  express 
an  oil  from  the  liver,  which  they  employ  for  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  eye;  of  the  tail  they  make 
pipe- pickers. 

Chiiuonantlius. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Calycanthace^e. 

Chinchilla. — See  ChinohillidjE. 

Chinchillidee. — A small  family  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Rodentia 
or  Glires.  The  family  consists  of  three  genera, 
the  species  of  which  are  all  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  genus  Chinchilla  contains  one  species, 
C.  lanigera , a native  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  of  the 
size  of  a squirrel,  or  measuring  about  nine  inches 
in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail.  The  chinchilla  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine  fur,  which  is  very 
soft,  and  of  a pearly-gray.  An  extensive  trade  has 
been  carried  on  for  many  years  in  the  skins  of 
these  animals;  and  for  muffs,  tippets,  lining  to 
cloaks  and  pelisses,  &c.,  they  are  sold  in  this 
country  at  a comparatively  high  price.  The  im- 
port of  skins  into  England,  in  1851,  was  85,000, 
of  which  13,000  were  re-exported.  The  head  of 
the  chinchilla  resembles  that  of  the  rabbit ; the 
eyes  are  full,  large,  and  black;  the  ears  broad, 
naked,  rounded  at  the  tips,  and  nearly  as  long  as 
th  head ; and  the  tail  is  about  half  the  length  of 
the  body,  covered  with  long,  bushy  hairs,  and 
usually  kept  turned  upwards  towrards  the  back. 
The  fur  is  long,  thick,  close,  -woolly,  somewhat 
crisped  and  entangled  together ; and  the  mous- 
taches are  plentiful,  and  some  of  them  twice  the 
length  of  the  head.  These  interesting  little  crea- 
tures live  in  holes  under  ground,  are  very  sociable, 
and  of  a very  gentle,  timid  disposition.  They 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  living 
principally  upon  bulbous  roots.  They  are  hunted 
by  the  natives  with  dogs,  which  are  trained  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  fur  when  they  seize  them.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Lagotis  (or  Lagidium ),  of 
which  there  are  two  described,  have  a remarkably 
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fine  fur  also ; but  the  hair  is  so  loosely  attached 
to  the  skin  that  it  readily  falls  off,  unless  handled 
with  care.  The  skin  of  these  creatures,  there- 
fore, is  much  less  valuable  than  that  of  the  chin- 
chilla. They  live  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
congregate  in  considerable  numbers,  feeding  upon 
the  herbs  and  shrubs  that  grow  among  the  rocks, 
eating  in  a sitting  posture.  They  are  very  active, 
are  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  a rabbit,  but 
have  a long  tail.  The  viscacha  is  a species  of  the 
genus  Lagostomus  (L.  trichodactylus ),  and  a na- 
tive of  the  Pampas.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  lives  in 
burrows,  in  society.  They  are  nocturnal  animals, 
living  in  their  retreats  during  the  day,  and  com- 
ing out  in  the  evening  to  the  mouths  of  their  holes, 
where  they  quietly  sit  en  their  haunches.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  a hare,  are  quick  in  their 
motions,  and  live  on  roots.  The  viscacha  has  a 
very  peculiar  habit,  the  object  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture.  It  picks  up  every  hard  object 
lying  in  its  way,  and  drags  it  to  the  mouth  of  its 
burrow.  Bones  of  cattle,  stones,  thistle  stalks, 
hard  lumps  of  earth,  dry  dung,  &c.,are  collected 
in  this  way,  making  a heap  large  enough  to  fill 
a wheelbarrow.  The  burrows  made  by  these 
animals  are  dangerous  traps  for  horsemen  riding 
incautiously.  They  are  tenanted  also  by  a small 
species  of  owl,  which  is  said  to  sit  in  large  num- 
bers during  the  day  gazing  at  the  passing  travel- 
ler, and  making  a very  ludicrous  appearance. 

Chiococca.  (xiUVi  snow;  xoxxos,  a berry). 
Snowberry  Tree. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rubiacece , and 
sub-family  Cinckonece.  The  species,  of  which 
there  are  seven  or  eight  known,  are  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  equinoctial  America,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  contain  active  properties.  They  are 
shrubs,  with  rather  a climbing  habit,  and  the 
fruit  consists  of  a snow-white  berry.  The  root 
of  C.  racemosa  has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and  has 
long  been  used  as  a strong  resolutive  or  attenu- 
ant ; it  is  administered  in  obstinate  rheumatisms, 
and  is  also  an  excellent  emetic.  The  root  of  C. 
anguifuga  is  esteemed  in  Brazil  as  a certain  anti- 
dote for  the  bite  of  serpents ; and  an  infusion  of 
the  bark  is  a powerful  drastic,  being  violently 
purgative  and  emetic. 

Cliionaiithus  (xiUVi  snow;  uvllo;,  a flower). 
The  Snow  Tree. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Qleacece,  and 
containing  eight  or  ten  species,  scattered  over 
North  and  South  America  and  Asia.  They  are 
shrubs  or  trees.  C.  virginica  is  called  the  snow  tree, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  white  flowers  with 
which  its  branches  are  covered.  They  are  in 
panicles,  and  exhale  a sweet  odour.  The  berry 
or  drupe  is  about  the  size  of  a small  olive.  The 
bark  is  very  bitter,  and  both  it  and  the  roots  are 
used  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tent fevers. 

Chiroccplaalns  Cx'1?'  a band; 
head). — A genus  of  Eutuviostraca , belonging  to 
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the  order  Phyllopoda  and  family  Branchipodidce. 
The  species  of  chirocephalus  are  of  an  elegant  form, 
and  possess  exceedingly  graceful  movements. 
The  C.  diaphanus  is  not  uncommon  in  England. 
It  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  a rather  slender, 
cylindrical  figure.  The  body  is  almost  transpa- 
rent, and  in  the  male  has  a slight  red  tinge ; the 
tail  is  of  a bright  red  colour,  and  the  large  an- 
tennae with  which  it  is  endowed  are  of  a beauti- 
ful transparent  blue,  tipped  at  the  extremity  with 
delicate  red.  It  swims  on  its  back,  and  whether 
in  motion  or  at  rest,  the  branchial  feet  are  in  con- 
stant action,  with  a graceful,  wavy  undulation, 
exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  view.  The  young 
undergo  a series  of  changes  before  they  arrive  at 
maturity. 

Chironectes  (xu&  band;  wixm?,  a swim- 
mer). The  Yapock  — A genus  of  marsupial 
animals,  with  webbed  feet.  See  DiDELPHiDiE. 

Chironectes.  The  Hand  Fish. — A genus  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes,  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America  and  the  Indian  seas.  See  Lo- 

PHIIDiE. 

€l:ii>ononins. — A genus  of  dipterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Tipulidoe.  The  species 
are  very  numerous,  frequenting  marshy  situa- 
tions, and  resemble  small  gnats.  Upwards  of 
eighty  have  been  described  as  British ; and  they 
are  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  midges. 
The  larva  of  C.  plumosus  is  well  known  to  anglers, 
under  the  name  of  blood-worm.  This  larva  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  the  body  consisting 
of  numerous  segments,  and  furnished  at  the  tail 
with  several  appendages,  which  constitute  the 
breathing  apparatus.  It  is  seen  in  the  summer 
months  in  the  mud,  on  the  edges  of  pools,  often 
in  great  quantity,  and  forms  a favourite  food  of 
birds  and  fishes.  A species  of  fly,  resembling  the 
house  fly,  also  devours  numbers. 

Chirotes. — A genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  na- 
tives of  Mexico.  See  Amphisiwenid^e. 

Chifine  a tunic). — A horny  substance, 

which  gives  firmness  to  the  tegumentary  system 
and  other  parts  of  crustaceans,  spiders,  and  insects, 
entering  into  their  composition  to  the  extent  of 
one-fourth.  The  lorica  of  the  rotatoria  probably 
also  consists  of  this  substance.  It  is  dissolved  by 
concentrated  mineral  acids,  but  is  not  soluble  in 
solution  of  potash  even  when  boiling. 

Chiton. — See  Chitonid^e. 

Chitonellus. — See  Chitonio^e. 

Chitonidae  (%/rav,  a tunic,  or  coat  of  mail). 
Sea  Wood-lice. — A family  of  molluscous  animals, 
belonging  to  the  class  Gasteropoda , and  charac- 
terized from  all  others  by  having,  instead  of  a 
single  shell,  a row  of  shelly  valves,  like  plate 
armour,  arranged  in  a regular  series  down  the 
middle  of  the  back.  The  animal  has  a broad, 
creeping  disk  like  the  limpet,  and  the  posterior 
shelly  plate  is  considered  homologous  with  the 
shell  of  that  animal,  the  other  plates  appearing 
to  be  portions  of  it,  successively  detached.  These 
shelly  valves  are  inserted  into  the  mantle  of  the 
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animal,  and  the  border  of  the  mantle  is  either 
bare  or  covered  with  minute  plates,  hairs,  or 
spines.  More  than  two  hundred  species  are 
known  occurring  in  all  climates  throughout  the 
world ; most  abundant  on  rocks  at  low  water,  but 
frequently  obtained  by  dredging  in  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  fathoms  water.  They  are  divided 
into  several  genera.  In  Chiton  the  border  of  the 
mantle  is  tesselated  with  small  scales  or  plates. 
In  Acanthopleura  it  is  covered  with  spines  or 
elongated  scales.  In  Tonicia  it  is  bald  and  car- 
tilaginous on  the  upper  surface,  and  on  the  under 
side  covered  with  a very  hard,  striated  skin. 
In  Acanthochites  the  border  is  ornamented  with 
bundles  of  fine  bristles,  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
valves ; and  in  Mopalia  it  is  quite  covered  with 
hairs.  The  genus  Katharina  is  distinguished  by 
the  mantle  covering  the  whole  shell,  except  the 
centre  of  the  plates.  In  Cryptochiton  the  valves 
are  entirely  covered  with  a pecular  scaly  epider- 
mis; and  in  Chitonellus  the  shelly  plates  are 
small,  distant  from  each  other,  and  nearly  hidden 
in  the  mantle,  the  border  of  which  is  velvety. 
Fossil  species  of  chiton  occur  in  the  Silurian  for- 
mation ; and  three  have  been  found  in  the  crag 
in  Britain. 

Chla rnydcra. — The  spotted  bower  bird.  See 
Ptilonorhynchus. 

Chlamydosaurus  (^Aa^vj,  a mantle  ; 
e-uvgos,  a lizard).  The  Frill  Lizard. — A genus 
of  saurian  reptiles  or  lizards,  belonging  to  the 
family  Agamidce.  Only  one  species  is  known, 
C.  Kingii , a native  of  Australia.  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary looking  animal,  about  ten  inches  long, 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  twelve.  The  head 
is  five  and  a-half  inches  long  and  one  inch  broad, 
and  has  a curious  crenated  membrane  like  a frill 
round  its  neck,  covering  its  shoulders ; and  when 
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expanded,  which  it  is  enabled  to  do  by  means 
of  transverse,  slender  cartilages,  it  spreads  five 
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inches,  in  the  form  of  an  open  umbrella.  It  is 
very  irascible,  and  when  frightened,  it  elevates 
this  frill,  and  runs  to  a tree,  where  it  makes  a 
stand,  and  boldly  defends  itself  against  its  oppo- 
nent, biting  fiercely. 

Clilamyclotheraum  (^Aa^y?,  mantle ; Cw(>iov, 
a beast). — A genus  of  fossil  animals,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  armadilloes.  The  cuirass  of  the 
species  upon  which  the  genus  was  founded  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  encoubert  ( Dasypus 
sexcinctus ),  but  its  feet  were  those,  though  larger, 
of  the  cachicame  (Z>.  novemcinctus).  The  best 
known  species,  Chlamydotherium  Humboldtii , is 
as  large  as  the  tapir;  while  the  C.  gigauteum 
must  have  equalled  the  rhinoceros  in  size. 

Ciilaniypliorus  (j^Xetfzv;,  a mantle; 
to  carry). — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  Edentata  of  Cuvier,  and  family  JDasypidce 
of  Gray.  It  is  called  by  the  Indians  Pichiciago. 
See  Dasypin^e. 

Clilansys.— A genus  of  beetles.  See  Chky- 

SOMELIDAS. 

t'lilora. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Gentianacece,  and  con- 
taining, like  the  generality  of  the  species  of  that 
family,  a bitter  principle,  which  renders  its  action 
on  the  system  tonic.  The  yellow  wort,  C.  per- 
foliata , is  a native  of  England  and  Ireland;  and 
though  its  tonic  powers  are  not  very  strong,  it 
may  be  used  in  such  cases  of  debility  as  the  gen- 
tian and  the  erythrsea  are  employed. 

dJMoi’anthaceae  green;  a.*6os,  a 

flower).  — A natural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  allied  to  the  peppers,  and  containing  spe- 
cies which  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  and  have 
an  aromatic,  fragrant  odour.  There  are  three 
genera  known.  The  genus  Chloranthus  is  the 
type,  and  contains  two  species,  which  are  natives 
of  Java.  C.  officinalis  grows  in  moist  woods, 
at  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  a smooth  shrub,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  all  its  parts  are  powerfully  aromatic. 
The  natives  of  the  mountain  districts  employ  the 
roots  as  a remedy  for  spasms,  in  fevers,  and  sup- 
pression of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  in  small- 
pox. It  is  an  active  stimulant. 

Chtorion  green). — A genus  of  hy- 

menopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family 
Sphegidce.  The  species  are  of  a slim  form,  of 
a shining,  metallic  green  or  bluish  colour,  and 
are  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. C.  compression,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  is  very  useful  to  the  natives  in 
destroying  cockroaches.  They  feed  their  larvae 
with  these  insects ; and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that 
they  wage  such  a deadly  war  with  them.  The 
moment  a chlorion  sees  a cockroach,  it  precipi- 
tates itself  upon  it,  seizes  it  with  its  mandible, 
and  plunges  its  sting  into  the  abdomen  of  its  vic- 
tim, nor  leaves  it  till  it  is  quite  dead.  It  then 
drags  the  body  to  the  entrance  of  its  nest,  aDd 
having  cut  off  the  wings  and  legs,  pulls  the  car- 
case inside  for  its  young  to  devour. 
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Chloiis. — The  Greenfinch.  See  Fringil- 

LlNiE. 

Chlorite. — A mineral  substance,  sometimes 
called  green  earth,  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  and  occurring 
in  masses  of  a granular  texture,  or  in  small, 
green,  opaque  scales  or  plates.  It  is  found  in  the 
granitic  and  schistose  rocks  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
Tyrol,  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Scandi- 
navia, and  in  quartz  veins  in  the  islands  of  Bute 
and  Arran. 

Chlorite  Slate. — An  impure  variety  of  chlo- 
rite, occurring  as  a green,  soapy  slate,  forming  a 
subordinate  bed  in  mica  slate,  and  found  abun- 
dantly on  Lochfine,  at  St.  Catharine’s. 

Chloritoide,  or  Chlorite  Spar. — A mineral 
of  a greenish-black  colour,  coarsely  foliated,  and 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
It  comes  from  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Chlorococcum  green  ; xokko?, 

a berry). — A genus  of  confervoid  algae,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Palmellacece.  The  com- 
mon green,  powdery-looking  stratum,  seen  on 
every  old  trunk,  on  all  old  palings,  and  other 
exposed  woodwork,  &c.,  is  a species  of  this  genus, 
C.  vulgare.  It  is  found  everywhere ; and  calcu- 
lating from  the  known  size  of  the  cells  and  its 
wide  distribution,  this  would  appear  to  be  the 
most  fecund  alga  in  existence.  There  are  three 
hundred  millions  of  individuals  on  a square  inch, 
a little  more  than  a line  thick,  and  such  layers 
clothe  almost  every  piece  of  unpainted  timber  and 
old  trunk  we  meet  with  in  the  country.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  instead  of  being  a distinct 
species  of  plant,  these  bodies  are  only  the  gonidia 
of  lichens. 

CMorogonium. — A genus  of  Infusoria , ac- 
cording to  Ehrenberg,  belonging  to  the  family 
Astasicea.  The  individuals  are  exceedingly  small, 
and  are  found  in  enormous  numbers  in  pools  and 
puddles,  frequently  as  man}'  as  10,000  being 
counted  in  a single  drop.  They  are  propagated 
by  oblique  spontaneous  division,  and  also  by  a 
process  of  swarming.  When  this  is  the  method, 
the  internal  substance  acquires  the  appearance 
of  a blackberry ; the  envelope  breaks,  and  the 
swarm  of  young  escape.  These  organisms  do 
not  admit  colouring  matter,  or  foreign  bodies; 
hence  they  are  probably  not  animals,  but  minute 
algae. 

Cblorophylle  green ; fuXXov,  a 

leaf).  Leaf-green. — The  green  colouring  matter 
of  plants  is  so  called.  It  has  a granular  form, 
floating  in  the  fluid  of  cells,  accompanied  by 
starch  grains,  and  is  very  distinctly  to  be  seen  in 
certain  water  plants,  as  the  leaves  of  Valisneria. 
It  is  allied  to  wax  in  its  nature,  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is 
developed  by  the  agency  of  light.  Chlorophylle 
is  rich  in  oxygen.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
the  presence  of  this  matter  was  the  certain  char- 
acteristic of  a vegetable ; but  latterly  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  green  colouring  matter  of 
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several  animals  is  the  same,  or  a closely  allied 
substance. 

Chloroporese. — A synonym  of  Confer- 

VOIDE^E. 

Chioroxylon  greeni  %v*-ov,  wood). 

— A genus  of  plants.  See  Ckdrelaoe^e. 

Choanites. — A group  of  fossil  substances, 
closely  allied  to  sponges.  They  are  found  in  the 
chalk  of  England  and  France,  and  some  analo- 
gous living  forms  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

€hoea*opota?MHs  (; a pig;  tfora,g.os, 
river). — An  extinct  genus  of  fossil  pachyder- 
matous animals,  nearly  allied  to  the  hogs.  From 
the  remains  which  have  been  found  in  the  gypsum 
beds  of  Paris,  and  the  eocene  formations  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  this  genus  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
links  between  the  hippopotamus  and  hog  tribe ; 
and  the  species  upon  which  the  genus  is  founded 
must  have  resembled  the  peccary,  though  it  was 
in  all  probability  one-third  larger. 

Clioiropofaanus  (same  derivation  as  last). 
— A genus  of  living  animals,  belonging  to  the 
family  Suidce , or  hogs.  The  species  are  natives 
cf  Africa.  The  name  of  this  genus  has  been 
lately  changed  to  Potamochcerus . See  Suidce. 

Choeropus  pig  : wawj,  foot). — The 

pig-footed  bandicoot.  See  Macropidje. 

Cholsepais. — A genus  of  mammalia.  See 
Bradypid^e. 

€h«iidi':ican(lnis  cartilage ; ux- 

av&e,  a spine). — A genus  of  parasitic  entomostra- 
cous  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  family  Lerneadce. 
The  species  are  not  numerous,  and  are  found 
attached  to  the  gills  of  fishes,  by  means  of  two 
pairs  of  prehensile  jaw-feet.  The  ordinary  feet 
are  transformed,  when  the  animals  are  once  fairly 
fixed  upon  .their  prey,  into  a series  of  digitated 
lobes  or  tubercles,  giving  them  an  exceedingly 
bizarre  appearance,  as  if  they  were  stuck  over 
with  horny  spines.  The  males  are  extremely 
small,  only  about  half  a line  long,  and  do  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  resemble  the  females, 
to  the  lower  extremities  of  whom  they  are 
always  found  adhering.  One  species,  C.  Zei,  is 
found  parasitic  on  the  gills  of  the  Zeus  faber , or 
John  Dory. 

Choaidropferygii  cartilage; 

awing  or  fin).  Cartilaginous  Fishes.  — A divi- 
sion of  fishes  containing  those  species  whose  ske- 
leton is  of  a cartilaginous  nature,  and  not  bony, 
and  whose  skull  is  composed  of  a single  piece, 
without  any  suture.  Some  have  the  gill  flap 
open,  like  ordinary  fishes ; others  have  the  gills 
adherent  to  the  outer  side  of  the  gill  cavity,  allow- 
ing the  water  to  escape  through  a series  of  holes 
between  each  gill.  To  the  first  section  belong 
the  sturgeons,  Sturionidje,  and  chimaeras,  Chi- 
MERiDiE.  To  the  second  belong  the  sharks, 
Squalid;e,  the  rays,  Raiid^e,  and  the  lampreys, 
Petromyzid^e. 

Cbondrus. — A genus  of  algae.  See  Thal- 

LOGEN^E. 
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Chordeiles. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Capri- 

MULGIDiE. 

€Sei'©im<m  colour). — A metal,  dis- 

covered by  Yauquelin  in  1797.  It  is  net  found 
pure  in  nature,  but  occurs  in  the  form  of  chromate 
of  lead,  or  red  lead  ore,  Cupreo  chromate  of  lead,  and 
more  abundantly  in  the  state  of  chrome  iron  ore, 
a compound  of  green  oxide  of  chrome  and  of  prot- 
oxide and  peroxide  of  iron.  The  green  oxide 
of  chrome  constitutes  one  of  the  best  greens  em- 
ployed as  a paint,  especially  for  porcelain. 

ttirysalidina. — -A  genus  of  Foraminifera, 
resembling  the  form  of  a chrysalis,  and  occur- 
ring in  immense  abundance  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Charente. 

Chrysalis,  or  Pupa. — The  name  given  to 
the  second  stage  of  the  young  of  most  insects, 
into  which  they  change  from  the  state  of  larva, 
or  caterpillar.  In  this  stage  of  their  existence 
they  remain  perfectly  motionless,  and  without 
receiving  any  nourishment;  the  duration  varying 
according  to  the  species  and  seasons.  During 
this  period  an  elaboration  is  going  on  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  chrysalis,  which  gives  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  future  insect  the  consistence  necessary 
for  breaking  its  envelope  at  the  moment  when  all 
‘its  organs  shall  have  attained  their  perfect  de- 
velopment. The  form  of  the  chrysalis  or  pupa 
varies  much  in  the  different  families  and  orders. 
Amongst  the  lepidoptera,  for  instance,  we  find  in 
the  diurnal  tribes,  it  has  a more  or  less  angular 
form,  whilst  in  the  nocturnal  and  crepuscular  it 
is  always  round  and  cylindro-conical.  Some  are 
adorned  with  varied  colours,  many  being  totally 
gilded,  or  spotted  with  gold  and  silver ; others  are 
of  a uniform  colour,  either  black,  dark  chestnut, 
or  yellowish.  Some  are  green  and  black,  and 
others  are  furnished  with  fascicles  of  coloured 
hairs.  Some  are  suspended  in  the  open  air,  others 
are  enclosed  in  cocoons,  while  others  again  are 
buried  in  the  ground.  In  most  of  the  Coleoplera 
the  chrysalis  is  furnished  with  short  legs.  In  the 
Lepidoptera  it  has  none ; and  in  the  locust  tribe 
it  differs  little  from  the  perfect  insect,  except  in 
not  having  the  wings  complete.  In  the  Libellulce, 
or  dragon  flies,  it  is  locomotive,  but  differs  very 
much  from  the  appearance  of  the  perfect  insect. 

dfai'ysaiitiseamam — A genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Composites:  The  species 
are  very  numerous  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  one  more  especially,  C.  sinense, 
is  cultivated  to  a great  extent  in  our  gardens. 
It  is  a showy  handsome  plant,  a native  of  India 
and  China,  and  as  much  esteemed  and  cultivated 
in  its  native  country  as  it  is  with  us.  Two 
species  are  very  common  and  troublesome  weeds 
in  our  fields,  the  corn  marigold,  C.  segetum , and 
the  great  white  ox  eye,  or  ox  eye  daisy,  C.  leu- 
carithemum. 

tlnysididse  {z^u<ro^i  gold). — Ruby-tail  Flies. 
— A family  of  hjmienopterous  insects  belonging 
to  the  division  Tarebrantia  and  tribe  Entomo- 
phaga  or  Pupivora.  The  species  belonging  to 
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this  family  have  a cylindrical  body,  and  the 
under  side  of  the  abdomen  is  concave  and  capable 
of  being  applied  to  the  breast,  so  that,  when 
alarmed,  they  can  roll  themselves  up  into  a ball. 
The  abdomen  is  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a very 
short  peduncle,  and  consists  of  from  three  to  five 
segments  only,  the  remainder  being  transformed 
into  a tubular  apparatus,  retractile  like  the  joints 
of  an  opera  glass,  and  having  the  extremity  fur- 
nished with  a minute  sting  or  ovipositor.  The 
perfect  insects  are  about  the  most  lively  coloured 
of  all  the  hymenoptera,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  humming  birds.  The  females  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  hymenoptera,  such  as 
bembex,  osmia,  &c.,  during  the  period  when  they 
are  provisioning  them  for  the  support  of  their 
own  progeny.  The  larvae  are  thus  pi*ovided  with 
food  in  their  early  stages,  though  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  when  the  other  larvae  have  attained 
nearly  their  full  size,  these  parasitic  young  fasten 
themselves  on  the  back  of  the  young  of  their 
hosts  and  suck  them  to  death.  The  species  of 
the  genus  Chrysis  are  European,  and  though  of 
but  small  or  moderate  size,  are  amongst  the  most 
splendid  of  our  native  insects,  being  adorned  with 
brilliant  metallic  tints,  blue  and  green  being  the 
usual  colours  of  the  head  and  thorax,  and  fiery 
copper  colour,  or  ruby,  that  of  the  abdomen. 
Chrysis  ignita  is  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  may  be  observed  in  the  hottest  sunshine  fly- 
ing and  running  with  great  vivacity  on  garden 
walls,  palings,  sandbanks,  &c.  It  is  in  constant 
motion. 

CBerysobalanus A genus  of  dicotyledon- 

ous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rosacece , 
sub-order  Chrysobalanece.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, consisting  of  trees,  chiefly  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  having  a 
fruit  like  a plum.  The  fruit  of  C.  icaco,  called 
the  cocoa  plum,  is  of  an  ovate  roundish  form, 
about  the  size  of  a damascene  plum,  and  gene- 
rally of  a purple  colour  covered  with  a sort  of 
bloom.  The  skin  is  thin  and  the  pulp  white, 
and  the  taste  is  sweet  with  some  sharpness.  It 
is  eaten  either  raw  or  preserved  in  sugar.  There 
are  four  other  species,  the  fruits  of  all  of  which 
are  edible. 

Chrysobcryl  or  Cyinophane. — A mineral 

of  a green  colour,  occurring  either  massive  or 
crystallized,  its  primitive  form  being  that  of 
right  rectangular  prisms,  and  found  in  granite 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  alluvium  along  with  topaz, 
in  Brazil.  It  is  composed  of  albumina  and  glu- 
cina,  with  a little  protoxide  of  iron. 

Chrysochlorisfogwras.gold;  green). 

The  Golden  Mole. — A genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Ferae,  and 
family  Talpidae.  In  habits  and  size  they  re- 
semble very  much  our  common  mole.  The 
muzzle,  however,  is  truncated,  and  their  denti- 
tion differs.  They  have  very  small  eyes,  no  ex- 
ternal ears,  their  body  is  short  and  heavy,  and 
their  tail  is  merely  rudimentary.  The  Cape  mole, 
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C.  capensis,  is  remarkable  for  having  the  hair  of 
its  skin,  when  seen  in  certain  lights,  of  an  iri- 
descent hue,  showing  brilliant  green,  bronze,  and 
coppery  tints.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  quadru- 
ped which  possesses  those  changing  colours  by 
which  so  many  birds,  fishes,  and  insects  are  ren- 
dered brilliant. 

ChrysomcKidae. — A family  of  phytophagous 
beetles  belonging  to  the  pseudo-tetramerous  Cole- 
op  ter  a,  containing  43  genera  and  650  species, 
between  70  and  80  of  which  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  The  greater  number  are  adorned  with 
rich  colours,  gold,  red,  copper,  bronze,  metallic 
green,  deep  blue,  azure,  violet,  and  silver — a 
very  few  only  being  of  a sombre  hue.  The 
larvae  are  naked,  living  fixed  upon  the  leaves  of 
plants  or  trees.  In  the  perfect  state  these  beetles 
live  in  repose  during  the  day,  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  stems  of  trees,  or  concealing  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  plants,  under  the  bark,  or 
beneath  stones.  The  species  of  Doryphora  and 
Phytodecta  take  up  their  abode  on  the  tops  of 
lofty  trees,  under  the  leaves,  and  only  come  forth 
at  night  to  seek  their  food.  They  walk  slowly 
and  unevenly.  The  species  of  Tinmarcha  are 
destitute  of  wings,  and  when  laid  hold  of  or 
alarmed,  emit  a reddish  fluid  from  the  mouth  and 
joints  of  the  legs,  whence  they  have  obtained  the 
name  of  bloody-nose  beetles.  Though  these  in- 
sects live  upon  plants,  there  are  only  a few  that 
do  much  mischief  to  vegetation.  A species  of 
Enmolpus,  E.  viti,  a small  insect,  not  exceed- 
ing a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  inhabits  the 
wine  countries  of  Europe,  and  commits  great 
devastation  upon  the  vines.  Colaspis  barbara , 
a native  of  Spain,  has  also  been  noticed  as 
destroying  to  a great  extent  the  crops  of  Lucerne 
in  that  country.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable 
insects  of  the  family  are  the  species  of  Chlamys. 
Most  of  these  are  natives  of  Brazil,  and  are  gene- 
rally of  small  size.  The  thorax  and  elytra  are 
usually  very  uneven,  studded  with  numerous 
angular  projections,  and  brilliantly  coloured,  so 
as  to  resemble  pieces  of  minerals. 

Chrysomitris.  The  /Siskin. — A genus  of 
birds.  See  FniNGiLniNiE. 

Chrysopa. — A genus  of  neuropterous  insects. 
See  Hemerobiid^e. 

Chrysopliyllum  (xt>vtros,  gold;  tpvXXov,  a 
leaf). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Sapotaceas.  About  thirty 
species  are  known,  indigenous  to  tropical  America, 
of  which  several  are  cultivated  in  our  hothouses. 
They  are  in  general  large  trees,  lactescent,  and 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  appearance, 
and  especially  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  compact,  and  is  used  for 
building  and  other  purposes.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  star  apple  of  the  West  Indies,  C. 
cuinito.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  the  fruit  is  globular, 
about  the  size  of  a large  apple.  It  is  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  America,  and  several  varieties 
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are  produced.  The  sweet,  agreeable  taste  of  the 
pulp  causes  this  fruit  to  be  much  esteemed  by 
the  natives.  The  fruit  of  C.  microcarpum  is 
very  sweet,  and  that  of  C.  monopyrenum , which 
is  remarkable  for  having  only  one  seed,  and  is 
about  twice  the  size  of  an  olive,  has  a very 
agreeable  vinous  flavour. 

Clirysoprasr. — A variety  of  agate  of  a whit- 
ish-green colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
oxide  of  nickel.  See  Agate. 

Cicadidac.  The  Cicada  family. — A family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Eomoptera,  con- 
taining numerous  species  arranged  in  a good 
many  genera,  of  which  Cicada  is  the  type.  The 
species  of  cicada  are  distinguished  by  their  hav- 
ing a thick  body  of  a short  robust  form,  and  by 
the  males  possessing  peculiar  organs  for  produc- 
ing the  music  for  which  these  insects  are  so 
famed.  These  organs  are  internal,  and  placed 
at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  beneath,  and  covered 
by  two  large  flat  plates.  They  consist  of  a pair 
of  stretched  membranes  acted  upon  by  powerful 
muscles,  and  the  sound  issues  from  two  holes 
beneath  the  two  covering  plates,  in  a manner 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  action  of  a violin. 
The  rudiments  only  of  these  organs  are  found  in 
the  females.  The  Cicadas,  are  natives  of  warm 
climates,  not  appearing  in  Europe  beyond  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  They  are  found  in 
all  the  south  of  Europe,  the  whole  of  Africa  from 
north  to  south,  America  nearly  to  the  same  par- 
allel as  in  Europe,  all  the  centre  and  south  of 
Asia,  New  Holland,  and  Polynesia.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  Chinese,  we  are  told,  used  to  keep 
these  insects  in  cages,  as  we  do  birds,  for  their 
song.  They  are  frequently  to  be  seen  represented 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  are  said  to  be 
emblems  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  The  song 
of  the  Cicada  forms  the  subject  of  many  of  the 
poems  of  the  Greeks,  and  Anacreon  himself  dedi- 
cates an  ode  to  this  insect.  Notwithstanding 
their  love  for  them,  almost  amounting  to  idolatry, 
they  did  not,  however,  hesitate  to  eat  these  in- 
sects, especially  in  the  nympha  state,  and  females 
loaded  with  eggs.  The  Cicadas  are  amongst  the 
largest  species  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong. 
Their  wings  are  large  and  particularly  covered 
with  strong  nervures.  The  females  deposit  their 
eggs,  from  five  to  seven  hundred,  in  the  dead  or 
dried  branches  of  trees,  in  holes  which  they  bore 
by  means  of  a very  peculiar  formed  ovipositor. 
When  first  produced  the  young  resemble  fleas, 
and  as  soon  as  bom  they  leave  the  holes  where 
they  were  hatched  and  escape  into  the  earth, 
where  they  undergo  their  transformations.  The 
perfect  insects  live  upon  trees,  sucking  the  juice 
of  the  leaves.  The  song  of  the  cicadae  is  long 
continued  and  monotonous,  and  in  some  species 
very  loud,  that  of  some  Brazilian  species  being 
sufficiently  so  to  be  heard  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  One  American  species  is  distinguished  for 
another  quality  besides  that  of  its  song.  This 
insect  is  called  in  Philadelphia  the  seventeen 
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years’  locust,  Cicada  septendecim , and  is  remark- 
able for  the  regularity  of  its  appearance  in  the 
same  localities  at  intervals  of  seventeen  years. 
It  has  shown  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia,  at  intervals  of  seventeen  years, 
ever  since  the  year  1715,  when  its  visit  was  first 
recorded,  and  during  this  long  period  of  140 
years  no  causes  have  affected  the  regularity  of 
its  return,  even  to  the  month  in  which  it  has 
appeared.  Only  one  species  is  found  in  Great 
Britain. 

Cieer. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , sub-order 
Papilionacece,  tribe  Vicece.  One  species,  called 
the  chick-pea,  C.  arietinum , is  a native  of  the 
Levant  and  Egypt,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  France  for  its  seeds,  which  bear  a resemblance 
to  a ram’s  head.  They  have  long  been  used  as 
a common  food  in  the  East,  and  in  some  coun- 
tries they  serve,  when  roasted,  as  a substitute  for 
coffee.  The  hairs  which  cover  the  plant  transude, 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  little  viscid  drops, 
which  consist  of  pure  oxalic  acid,  and  which  cor- 
rode the  shoes  and  stockings  of  persons  who 
walk  through  the  fields  where  it  grows. 

CicHioraccae. — A sub-order  of  dicotyledo- 
nous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Compositce , 
and  characterized  by  the  absence  of  albumen  in 
the  seed.  The  species  are  numerous,  full  of  a 
milky  juice,  and  inhabit  the  temperate  climes  of 
the  western  hemisphere.  In  some  species  the 
juice  possesses  powerful  medical  properties,  and 
from  others  starch  is  procured  in  large  quantities. 
This  order  is  divided  into  eight  groups  or  sub- 
tribes, and  contains  numerous  genera,  amongst 
which  some  are  well  known  for  the  useful  qua- 
lities they  possess.  The  genera  Cichorium, 
Leontodon,  Lactuca,  and  Hieracium,  may 
be  taken  as  examples. 

Cichorium. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  above-mentioned  family,  containing  several 
species  of  considerable  use  to  man.  The  endive, 
C.  Endivia , appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Japan  or  China  in  the  year 
1548.  It  is  now  much  cultivated,  especially  in 
France,  where  it  is  much  used  as  a salad,  boiled 
in  ragouts,  fried  with  roast  meats,  and  as  a 
pickle.  It  grows  wild  in  India,  where  it  is 
called  Kasnee.  The  wild  succory  or  chicory, 
C.  Intybus , which  is  a native  of  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  is  very  extensively  culti- 
vated, especially  in  the  north  of  France  and 
Belgium,  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  very 
much  used  to  mix  with  coffee.  It  is  also  eaten 
as  a salad,  and  when  blanched,  is  sold  in  Paris 
under  the  name  of  Capuchin's  beard,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  table.  In  Italy  it  has  long 
been  much  cultivated  as  a fodder  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  and  is  said  to  sweeten  their 
blood,  and  preserve  them  from  disease,  and  to 
cause  cows  to  give  more  milk. 

CicindclMae.  The  Tiger  Beetle  family . — A 
family  of  pentamerous  Coleoptera  belonging  to 
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the  group  Geodephaga , and  containing  many 
genera,  of  which  Cicindela  is  the  type.  The 
species  of  Cicindela,  about  200  in  number,  have 
a wide  geographical  range,  being  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  are  most  frequently 
adorned  with  very  brilliant  metallic  colours  and 
bright  clear  spots.  The  head  is  strong,  larger 
than  the  corselet,  and  the  eyes  are  very  pro- 
jecting. They  are  carnivorous  and  exceedingly 
voracious,  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  their 
flight  is  very  rapid  though  short.  They  are 
chiefly  met  with  in  sandy  places  exposed  to  the 
sun,  wThere  they  may  be  seen  searching  after  their 
prey,  though  a few  appear  to  be  confined  to  fields, 
running  amongst  the  herbage,  without  using 
their  wings.  The  larva  of  one  species,  C . cam- 
pestris , or  common  green  tiger  beetle,  abundant  in 
this  country,  has  been  accurateh'  watched.  It 
burrows  a cylindrical  hole  for  itself  in  the  sand, 
about  eighteen  inches  deep,  where  it  lies  in  ambus- 
cade quite  motionless,  with  its  large  jaws  just 
raised  above  the  surface  and  widely  extended. 
The  moment  a luckless  insect  comes  within  its 
reach,  it  seizes  it  with  its  strong  mandibles,  and 
throws  it  down  to  thj  bottom  of  its  pit,  there  to 
be  devoured.  Into  this  hole  it  retires  the  moment 
any  danger  threatens  itself,  and  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gins to  undergo  its  metamorphoses,  it  closes  up 
the  entrance.  The  largest  insects  in  the  family 
belong  to  the  genus  Manticora  ; the  typical 
species  of  which,  M.  tuber culata,  inhabiting  the 
arid  sandy  plains  of  Southern  Africa,  is  of  a deep 
black  colour,  and  destitute  of  wings.  The  species 
of  Megacephala,  though  they  have  wings,  make 
little  use  of  them,  but  run  with  great  agility.  A 
Brazilian  species  of  this  genus  hides  itself  beneath 
dr}'  dung  in  the  burrows  of  the  Onthophagi  and 
Coprides,  where  it  remains  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  endeavouring  to  defend  the  mouth  of  its 
hole,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  drag  it  forth.  If 
this  be  persisted  in,  the  insect  soon  descends  to 
the  bottom  of  its  burrow,  whence  it  may  be 
drawn  by  introducing  a straw,  which  it  imme- 
diately seizes,  and  will  then  allow  itself  to  be 
drawn  up  forcibly  rather  than  let  go  its  hold. 

Cicousa.  The  /Stork. — A genus  of  birds.  See 
Ardeidas. 

Cicomimc.  The  /Stork  family.  — A sub- 
family of  birds.  See  Ardeid^e. 

Cicuta. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce,  sub-order 
Orthospermece,  and  tribe  Amminece.  It  contains 
only  a few  species,  of  which  the  water  hemlock 
or  cowbane,  C.  virosa,  is  the  best  known.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  England  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  growing  by  the  sides  of  ponds  and 
ditches.  It  is  one  of  our  most  virulent  vegetable 
poisons,  its  roots  having  been  frequentl}'  mistaken 
for  parsnips,  and  eaten  with  fatal  consequences. 
The  leaves  are  also  fatal  to  cows  and  swine, 
though  it  is  said  horses  and  goats  eat  it  with  im- 
punity. The  best  remedy  against  its  deleterious 
effects  upon  man,  when  incautiously  taken  into 
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the  stomach,  is  a speedy  emetic,  succeeded  by 
vegetable  acids  or  oils. 

Cidaridae. — A family  of  echinodermatous 
animals  belonging  to  the  order  Echinoidea. 
They  are  distinguished  by  having  the  tubercle  to 
which  the  spines  are  affixed,  pierced  with  a cen- 
tral pit.  Through  this  perforation  a small 
muscle  passes  which  is  attached  to  the  spine,  and 
by  means  of  which  it  is  moved.  This  family  is 
divided  into  a number  of  genera,  and  includes 
many  species.  The  species  of  the  genus  Cidaris 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  other  genera, 
and  are  the  first  to  be  met  with  in  the  fossiliferous 
strata,  some  occurring  in  the  muschelkalk,  and 
others  in  the  jurassic  formation.  They  are  also 
found  abundantly  in  the  tertiary  chalk  beds. 
One  recent  species,  C.papillata , or  the  piper,  is  a 
native,  though  a rare  one,  of  the  British  seas,  off 
the  island  of  Zetland. 

Cilia  ( 'cilium , a hair  or  eyelash). — Originally 
applied  to  designate  the  eyelashes  of  man  and 
other  mammalia,  the  term  Cilia  is  now  generally 
restricted  to  denote  microscopic  filaments  like 
hairs,  attached  by  one  end  to  the  surfaces  of 
various  parts  of  animals,  and  exhibiting  a vibra- 
tory or  rotatory  motion.  They  are  mostly  found 
on  tissues  which  are  in  contact  with  water,  or 
which  produce  fluid  secretions.  During  life 
they  are  usually  in  constant  motion,  and  are 
found  in  all  the  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  motion  is  not  very  rapid,  and  consists  of  two 
kinds  : — 1st,  a fanning  or  lashing  movement,  the 
cilium  being  bent  in  one  direction,  and  returning 
to  it  again  ; and  2d,  a slight  movement  upon 
themselves,  each  cilium  turning  on  its  own  axis 
through  the  space  of  a quarter  of  a circle,  with 
a movement  like  that  of  the  feathering  of  an  oar 
in  rowing.  The  use  of  these  organs  seems  to  be, 
in  the  very  small  animals,  such  as  the  infusoria, 
rotatoria,  &c.,  to  act  as  organs  of  locomotion, 
and  in  the  larger  animals,  as  in  the  mollusca, 
&c.,  to  cause  a current  in  the  water  to  bring  food 
within  reach,  and  at  the  same  time  to  favour 
respiration  and  secretion.  Cilia  are  structure- 
less, no  muscular  structure  being  apparent.  They 
are  found  existing  also  in  plants,  and  though  at 
one  time  their  appearance  was  considered  to  form 
a characteristic  of  animals,  we  now  find  them, 
and  in  active  motion,  in  almost  all  the  flowerless 
plants,  as  in  ferns,  equisetacese,  marsiliaceas,  &c., 
and  in  the  algae — in  the  latter  occurring  upon 
the  zoosperms. 

Ciliograda.  ( cilium , a hair ; gradior,  to  walk). 
— An  order  of  marine  animals.  See  Acalepiee. 

Cillemuns. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Bem- 

BIDIIDES. 

Ciuubex. — See  Cimbicides. 

CimMcidcs. — A sub-family  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects,  belonging  to  the  large  family 
Tenthredinidce  or  saw-flies.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  the  other  saw-flies  by  having  their 
antennae  short,  club-shaped,  and  eight-jointed. 
The  genus  Cirribex  is  the  type  of  this  sub-family, 
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and  contains  the  largest  species  of  all  the  Tenthre- 
dinidce.  They  are  of  a strong  make,  and  in  gen- 
eral adorned  with  varied  colours.  Their  flight 
is  heavy,  and  while  on  the  wing  they  produce  a 
sort  of  humming  noise.  Their  larvae  have  twenty- 
two-  feet,  and  when  alarmed  discharge  to  a con- 
siderable distance  a clear  greenish  watery  fluid 
from  lateral  pores  placed  above  the  spiracles. 
They  live  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  when  full 
grown,  construct  a strong  parchment-like  cocoon 
which  they  attach  to  the  branches  upon  which 
they  have  been  feeding.  Several  species  of  Cirribex 
are  found  in  Great  Britain. 

Cimcx.  The  Bug. — See  Cimichee. 

Cimicidae.  The  Bug  family. — A family  of 
hemipterous  insects  belonging  to  the  section  Geo- 
corisa  or  Auricorisa , and  containing  only  one 
genus,  Cimex  or  bug.  The  common  bed  bug, 
C.  lectularius,  is  too  well  known  as  a domestic 
pest  to  require  any  description.  It  is  commonly 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country 
after  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  having 
been  brought  in  timber  from  America ; but  it 
was  known  previously  to  that  time,  as  Mouffet, 
an  early  writer,  describes  it  in  England  in  1503 
under  the  name  of  wall  louse.  The  female  bug 
lays  her  eggs  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
choosing  the  crevices  of  bedsteads  and  other  fur- 
niture, or  the  walls  of  a room,  in  which  to  depo- 
sit them.  The  larvae,  when  hatched,  are  small, 
white,  and  semi-transparent,  of  a different  form 
from  the  parent  insect,  and  take  eleven  weeks 
to  attain  their  full  size.  Various  means  have 
been  proposed  for  destroying  these  troublesome 
and  disgusting  pests  — but  cleanliness,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  period  when  the  eggs 
are  laid,  is  the  most  effectual.  Bugs  infest 
pigeons,  swallows,  bats,  &c.,  and  three  species 
have  been  described  in  this  country  taken  from 
the  nests  of  these  animals. 

Cisraicifiiga  (cimex,  a bug ; fugo,  to  drive 
away).  The  Bug-wort. — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Ranun- 
culacece , and  sub-order  Actcece  or  Pceonice.  The 
species  are  herbaceous  and  perennial,  growing 
principally  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  two 
hemispheres.  The  roots  act  as  drastic  purga- 
tives, and  are  poisonous.  C.  fcetida , or  stinking 
bug-wort,  is  a native  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, Siberia,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is  a very  fetid  plant,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Siberia  assert  that,  by  means  of  placing 
branches  of  it  in  their  houses,  bugs  are  deterred 
from  coming  into  the  dwelling.  C.  serpentaria, 
(Actcea  racemosa ) black  snake  root  or  bug-wort, 
a native  of  North  America,  has  a reputation  in 
Canada  and  other  parts  for  curing  the  bites  of 
snakes. 

Cimolite. — A grayish  or  reddish  clay,  being 
a hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  found  in  the  island 
of  Argentiera  or  Cimola.  It  is  soft  and  opaque, 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  fuller’s 
earth. 
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Cinchona.  Peruvian  or  Jesuits ’ Baric.  — 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  forming  the 
type  of  the  nat.  ord.  Cinchonacece,  and  contain- 
ing a number  of  species  of  great  medicinal  value 
to  man,  and  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Baric.  The  cinchona  trees  are  confined  to  a 
particular  region,  growing  exclusively  on  the 
Andes  within  the  boundaries  of  Peru,  Columbia, 
and  Bolivia,  from  11°  N.  lat.  to  20°  S.  lat.,  at 
elevations  varying  from  1,200  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  preferring  a dry 
rocky  soil.  There  are  at  least  twelve  species, 
which  are  supposed  to  furnish  the  barks  of  com- 
merce, but  much  obscurity  prevails  as  to  the 
precise  species  whence  the  different  kinds  of  bark 
are  obtained.  Many  of  the  best  known  sorts 
sold  in  the  shops  are  in  reality  furnished  by  the 
same  tree  under  different  circumstances.  The 
names  of  yellow,  red,  and  pale  bark  have  been 
very  vaguely  applied,  and  are  by  no  means  well 
defined ; the  yellow  passing  into  the  red,  and  the 
pale  passing  into  the  yellow  by  shades  that  cannot 
be  distinguished.  The  barks  are  met  with  either 
in  thick,  large,  flat  pieces,  or  in  thinner  pieces, 
which  curl  inwards  during  drying,  and  are 
called  quilled.  Britain  is  said  to  import  from 

225.000  to  556,000  lbs.  annually,  and  to  retain 

120.000  lbs.  for  home  consumption.  About 
twenty-six  species  are  recognized  by  botanists, 
all  possessing  the  same  tonic,  febrifuge,  and 
astringent  qualities,  but  not  in  the  same  degree, 
owing  to  the  different  proportions  of  the  two 
alkaloids  Cinchonine  and  Quinine  contained  in 
them,  and  to  which  their  active  properties  are 
due.  The  chief  officinal  kinds  of  bark  are,  1. 
The  crown  or  loxa  bark,  a pale  bark,  occurring 
in  quills  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  long.  This 
kind  is  the  produce  of  C.  Condaminea,  which 
inhabits  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Loxa, 
at  an  elevation  of  from  5,700  to  7,500  feet,  and 
is  one  in  which  Cinchonine  predominates.  This 
is  now  recognized  as  the  species  yielding  the  pale 
bark,  Cinchona  pallida,  of  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia. 2.  The  gray  bark,  silver  or  huanuco 
bark,  another  variety  of  pale  bark,  and  the  rich- 
est in  Cinchonine  of  all  the  species  hitherto 
examined.  This  kind  is  the  produce  of  C.  scro- 
hiculota  or  micrantha , a tree  which  grows  in  the 
vicinity  of  Huanuco,  in  Peru,  and  comes  to  us 
in  the  form  of  quills,  generally  from  four  to 
ten  inches  long.  The  pale  barks  are  im- 
ported to  this  country  in  chests  covered  with 
skins,  each  containing  about  200  lbs.,  well 
packed.  3.  Yellow  bark,  called  also  China 
regia  or  Quina  Calisaya , brought  to  this  country 
partly  in  quills  varying  in  length  from  four  to 
twenty -four  inches,  and  partly  in  flat  pieces. 
In  this  variety  of  bark  Quinine  predominates. 
The  species  of  cinchona,  from  which  the  yellow 
bark  imported  into  England  is  procured,  is  not 
yet  well  determined,  though  that  met  with  on 
the  continent  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  C. 
cor  difolia,  growing  in  New  Grenada  in  4°  N. 
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lat.,  at  heights  varying  from  5,400  to  8,650 
feet.  Yellow  bark  is  imported  in  chests  con- 
taining from  90  to  100  lbs.  each.  4.  Bed  bark, 
China  rubra,  occurring  partly  in  quills  and 
partly  flat.  This  kind  is  the  produce  of  C. 
oblongifolia,  a species  growing  on  the  Andes  in 
5°  N.  lat.,  at  a height  of  from  3,600  to  7,800 
feet,  and  contains  Cinchonine  and  Quinine  in 
about  equal  proportions.  It  is  imported  in 
chests  containing  from  100  to  150  lbs.  each. 
Various  inferior  kinds  of  bark  are  met  with  in 
commerce,  and  several  trees  belonging  to  the 
family  Cinchonacece  yield  a false  bark  with 
which  true  cinchona  bark  is  adulterated.  For 
the  knowledge  of  Peruvian  bark  and  its  medi- 
cinal properties  in  curing  intermittent  fevers, 
&c.,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuits,  hence  it  is 
often  called  Jesuits’  bark.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  1632,  but  was  not  exten- 
sively used  till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  formerly  administered  in  the 
form  of  powder,  infusion,  or  tincture;  but  for 
some  time  past  the  more  elegant  preparation  of 
disulphate  of  quina  has  superseded  the  other 
forms. 

Cincluonacese.  The  Cinchona  Baric  family . 
— A family  of  dicotyledonous  plants  which 
were  formerly  included  in  the  nat.  ord.  Rubi- 
acece.  This  is  an  extensive  and  most  important 
family,  containing  many  of  the  most  useful  plants 
we  are  acquainted  with.  About  269  genera  and 
2,500  species  are  comprehended  in  it,  all  natives 
of  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  are 
so  abundant  as  to  constitute  not  less  than  the 
one-twenty-ninth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  vegeta- 
tion. For  illustrations  of  some  of  the  most  useful 
plants  contained  in  this  order  see  Cinchona, 
Cephaelis,  Coffea,  Chiococca.  The  genus 
Exostemma  yields  various  kinds  of  false  cin- 
chona bark,  which  differ  from  the  real  Peruvian  by 
wanting  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  Five  species  are 
noticed  by  botanists,  and  their  bark  is  frequently 
used  either  as  a substitute  for  the  real  bark,  or 
for  adulterating  it.  Many  of  the  species  of  the 
family  have  very  showy  and  fragrant  flowers, 
those  of  Cinchona  magnifolia  smelling  like  the 
Citrus  aurantium.  The  species  of  Musscenda 
and  Calcophyllum  are  remarkable  on  account  of 
one  of  their  sepals  becoming  large  and  showy, 
exhibiting  a tendency  to  return  to  the  condition 
of  leaves,  after  the  petals  have  fallen.  A few 
species  only  yield  food  for  man.  The  genipap 
is  a South  American  fruit,  as  large  as  an  orange, 
and  with  an  agreeable  vinous  taste.  It  is  the 
produce  of  Genipa  Americana.  Several  genera 
yield  colouring  matters  used  in  dyeing. 

Cincinmerus. — A species  of  bird  of  para- 
dise. See  P ARADISEIDiE. 

©iaiclotles. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  PasSeres,  tribe  Tenuirostres,  and  family 
Certhiidce.  Five  or  six  species  are  known, 
natives  of  Patagonia,  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
Chili.  Though  they  live  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
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frequent  estuaries,  they  ascend  the  rivers  to  a 
great  distance  inland,  and  are  sometimes  found 
even  on  the  Andes.  They  are  very  gentle  and 
fearless,  and  do  not  fly  from  the  approach  of  man, 
but  will  allow  him  to  come  close  to  them,  and 
even  lay  hold  of  them  w ithout  showing  symptoms 
of  terror. 

Cisaclosomn. — A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  Passeres,  tribe  Dentirostres , family 
Turdidce,  and  sub-family  Timalince.  The  typical 
species,  C.  punctatum , or  ground  dove  of  the 
colonists,  is  a native  of  Eastern  Australia  and 
Yan  Diemen’s  Land.  It  selects  for  its  habitat 
the  tops  of  little  hills,  dry  and  stony  and  covered 
with  herbs  and  brambles.  Its  flight  is  very  short, 
and  it  scarcely  ever  rises  from  the  ground  but 
merely  to  fly  across  from  one  valley  to  another, 
or  from  thicket  to  thicket.  It  runs,  however, 
with  great  swiftness,  and  when  suddenly  dis- 
turbed rises  heavily  with  a noise  like  that  of  a 
partridge.  It  seldom  perches  upon  trees,  though 
it  may  often  be  seen  running  along  prostrate 
trunks.  It  feeds  upon  the  ground,  and  lives 
there,  hence  its  common  name.  It  has  no  note, 
except  a slight  whistle.  Its  flesh  is  delicate. 
C.  castanotus,  another  species,  but  very  like  the 
preceding,  is  found  only  in  Western  Australia — 
the  two  species  being  closely  confined  to  their 
separate  quarters.  It  prefers  living  in  open 
plains  amongst  small  trees,  shrubs,  and  brambles, 
and  is  especially  common  in  the  forests  of  gum 
trees.  It  is  very  wild  and  difficult  of  approach. 

CeexcEhs. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Grallce , and  family  Charadriidce , estab- 
lished in  1752.  See  Charadriid/S.  The 
water  ouzel  is  also  referred  by  most  ornithologists 
to  a genus  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  the 
family  Turdidce,  but  as  the  name  Cinclus  had 
been  previously  used,  the  water  ouzel  now  forms 
the  type  of  the  genus  Hydrobata.  See  Hydro- 
BATA. 

Ciaaeras. — A genus  of  pedunculated  cirrhi- 
pedes  belonging  to  the  family  Lepadidce,  two  or 
three  species  cf  which  have  been  found  adhering 
to  ships’  bottoms  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  found  also  on  the  coronulae  of  whales, 
and  on  slow-moving  fishes,  turtles,  sea-weed, 
&c.  The  genus  Oiion  is  synonymous  with  Cine- 
ras,  and  Mr.  Darwin  has  united  them  under  the 
generic  name  Conchoderma. 

Cinnabar.  Sulphide  of  Mercury. — A mine- 
ral substance,  red,  heavy,  and  brilliant,  occurring 
in  nature  in  quicksilver  mines  and  various  other 
places.  It  is  an  ore  of  quicksilver  or  mercury, 
in  combination  with  sulphur.  The  best  cinnabar 
is  of  a high  colour,  and  that  which  comes  from 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  said  to  be  the  highest, 
though  what  we  obtain  from  Almaden,  in  Spain, 
is  the  richest.  Cinnabar  is  also  obtained  by  a 
chemical  process,  and  then  constitutes  the  vermi- 
lion of  commerce. 

C 5 (in  »#in  u it:.  The  Cinnamon  Tree. — A 

genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
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nat.  ord.  Lauracece.  This  genus  contains  several 
species,  all  of  them  evergreen  trees,  and  natives 
of  India  and  China.  Some  of  the  species  yield 
the  well  known  substance  called  cinnamon,  while 
others  produce  cassia.  The  cinnamon  imported 
into  this  country  comes  from  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  and  is  the  bark  of  C.  Zeylanicum , a 


Cinnamomum,  Zeylanicum— The  Cinnamon  Tree. 

tree  which  attains  the  height  of  thirty'  feet.  The 
best  is  derived  from  the  middle-size  branches 
and  young  twigs ; is  thin  and  rather  pliable,  a 
little  thicker  than  royal  or  vellum  paper,  smooth 
and  shining,  and  of  a light  yellow  colour.  It  is 
brought  home  rolled  up  into  quills  or  pipes  about 
three  feet  in  length,  packed  in  bags  or  bales, 
weighing  about  ninety-two  lbs.  each,  and  the 
average  quantity  imported  into  London  is  esti- 
mated at  500,000  lbs.  Till  1833  the  production 
and  sales  of  cinnamon  in  Ceylon  was  a monopoly 
of  government,  and  its  cultivation  was  restricted 
to  a few  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colombo. 
Now  it  is  allowed  to  be  cultivated  by  the  natives 
anywhere,  and  in  any  way  they  think  fit.  The 
bark  is  not  generally  peeled  till  the  tree  is  about 
nine  years  old,  and  the  time  for  this  operation 
begins  in  May  and  lasts  till  November.  The 
root  of  the  cinnamon  tree  yields  a kind  of  cam- 
phor, the  leaves  an  oil  which  resembles  oil  of 
cloves,  the  fruit  a concrete  oil  called  cinnamon 
suet,  and  the  bark  by  distillation  an  oil  called 
the  oil  of  cinnamon,  which  at  first  is  of  a yellow 
colour,  but  soon  assumes  a reddish  hue.  Cinna- 
mon is  also  procured  in  China  and  Cochin  China 
from  a species  called  C.  aromaticum,  and  this 
kind  is  preferred  in  China  to  that  brought  from 
Ceylon.  The  annual  imports  of  this  variety  of 
cinnamon  into  Canton  and  other  ports  vary  from 
250,000  to  300,000  lbs.  Cassia  bark  or  Cassia 
lignea , a substance  resembling  cinnamon  in  ap- 
pearance, smell,  and  taste,  and  very  often  substi- 
tuted for  it,  is  the  produce  of  another  species  of  this 
genus,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  which 
it  is.  Indeed  it  is  now  thought  that  cassia  bark 
is  merely  inferior  samples  of  cinnamon  gathered 
in  unfavourable  seasons  or  from  trees  growing  in 
bad  situations.  The  chief  import  of  cassia  is 
from  China  via  Singapore,  and  varies  in  ordinary 
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also  brought  from  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Ceylon. 
What  is  called  Malabar  cassia  is  most  probably 
the  bark  of  C.  eucalyptoides,  a native  of  India. 
Cassia  yields  a yellow  volatile  oil,  which  is  at 
first  whiter  than  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  though  it 
becomes  afterwards  yellow,  it  is  never  of  such  a 
fiery  yellow  as  cinnamon  oil.  Cinnamon  and 
cassia  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  are  both 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Cassia  buds,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  cloves  but  have  the 
flavour  and  pungency  of  cassia,  are  the  dried 
flower  buds  (perianth  and  ovary)  of  the  same 
trees  which  produce  the  bark.  They  are  im- 
ported from  China,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  con- 
fectionery. The  imports  into  Great  Britain 
during  the  three  years  ending  1852,  amounted 
to  35,913  lbs. 

Ciimyris.  Sun  Bird. — A genus  of  passerine 
birds.  See  Nectarinide. 

Circaetus. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Aqui- 
line. 

Circe  (a  proper  name). — A genus  of  bivalve 
shells.  See  Veneride. 

Circlnae.  The  Harriers. — A sub -family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Accipitres , and 
family  Fa/conidce.  This  family  of  birds  is  char- 
acterized by  the  species  having  very  long  and 
slender  tarsi,  long  rounded  or  even  tails,  and 
lengthened  wings,  with  the  third  quills  the 
longest.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  furnished 
with  a circle  of  feathers  like  the  capital  disc  of 
the  owls,  and  in  some  of  the  species  the  cheeks 
are  naked.  The  harriers  generally  fly  very  low 
over  marshes,  and  strike  their  prey  upon  the 
ground.  The  common  marsh  harrier,  Circus 
ceruginosus,  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  is 
found  throughout  most  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  and 
in  Africa.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country, 
choosing  marshy  places  for  its  habitation,  and 
feeds  upon  water  birds,  reptiles,  fish,  young 
rabbits,  and  small  quadrupeds.  When  in  pur- 
suit of  game  it  flies  low,  and  as  has  been  ob- 
served, it  will  beat  a moor  or  other  piece  of 
ground  with  almost  the  regularity  of  a well 
trained  pointer.  The  female  builds  her  nest 
generally  on  the  ground  in  a tuft  of  rushes,  or 
coarse  grass,  or  furze.  The  hen-harrier,  Strigi- 
ceps  cyaneus , is  another  species,  nearly  allied, 
remarkable  for  the  collar  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  feathers  which 
cover  the  ears,  and  is  equally  wide  in  its  geo- 
graphical range.  It  skims  along  the  surface  of 
the  ground  after  its  prey,  and  is  extremely 
destructive  to  young  poultry  and  the  feathered 
game.  It  occurs  in  this  country,  and,  like  the 
last,  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground. 

Circais.  The  Marsh  Harrier. — See  Circine. 

Cirs-Mgrada  (cirrhus,  a lock  of  hair  or  curl; 
gradior , to  walk). — An  order  of  marine  radiated 
animals  provided  with  cirrhi  on  the  disc  upon 
which  their  organs  are  disposed.  See  Aca- 
lephe. 

Ciitipedia — CUipcda  — Ciirhopeda 
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( cirrhus , a lock  of  hair;  pes,  or  irovs,  a foot). 
Barnacle  Shells  or  Sea  Acorns. — An  order  of 
Crustacea , till  lately  arranged  amongst  the 
Mollusca,  and  at  one  time  placed  amongst  the 
Echinodermata.  The  cirripedes  are  articulated 
animals,  contained  within  a hard  covering,  com- 
posed of  several  pieces,  and  consisting  of  laminae 
of  calcified  chitine.  The  body  of  the  animal  is 
enclosed  in  a sac  lined  with  a most  delicate 
membrane  of  chitine,  which  in  one  group  is 
prolonged  into  a peduncle,  and  contains  the  ova. 
The  body  is  distinctly  articulated,  and  is  placed 
with  the  back  downwards.  The  part  which  is 
called  the  abdomen  has  two  rows  of  fleshy  lobes, 
each  furnished  with  long  horny  appendages,  pro- 
vided with  many-jointed  curled  hairs  or  cirrhi, 
to  the  number  of  twelve  pairs,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  protruded  and  withdrawn  again 
through  an  aperture  in  the  shell.  They  are  the 
feet  of  the  animal  transformed  into  these  organs, 
and  by  means  of  them  a current  is  produced  in 
the  water  which  attracts  to  the  mouth  the  objects 
which  serve  as  food.  The  cirripedes  have  man- 
dibles and  jaws  very  similar  to  other  Crustacea, 
and  recent  observations  prove  them  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  eyes.  Their  nervous  system  is  com- 
posed of  a double  chain  of  ganglia  disposed  as  in 
other  articulated  animals,  and  they  have  a double 
circulation  of  blood,  the  heart  being  lodged  in  the 
dorsal  part  of  their  bod}^.  They  respire  by  means 
of  branchiae  or  gills,  the  form  of  which  varies,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  hermaphrodite.  Like 
the  majority  of  the  entomostraca,  to  which  they 
are  closely  allied,  the  young  undergo  great  changes 
in  their  progress  to  maturity.  When  first  hatched 
from  the  egg  they  are  exceedingly  small,  but 
when  they  have  increased  in  size,  thejr  resemble 
the  larvae  of  the  Cyclopidce.  They  have  two 
long  antennae,  three  pairs  of  legs,  a pair  of  large 
eyes,  and  float  freely  in  the  sea,  swimming 
rapidly  with  their  back  downwards.  They  soon 
become  invested  with  a coriaceous  bivalve  shell 
like  that  of  Cypris,  their  mouth  becomes  nearly 
obsolete,  and  they  now  begin  to  look  out  for  a fit 
place  to  which  to  attach  themselves.  Having 
found  this,  they  adhere  to  it  by  the  part  of  the 
body  near  the  head,  and  in  a few  days  after- 
wards they  throw  off  their  external  covering. 
The  shelly  valves  then  form,  consisting  at  first 
exclusively  of  chitine:  the  antennae  disappear, 
being  cemented  to  the  surface  of  attachment;  the 
eyes  remain  but  in  a more  or  less  rudimentary 
form ; three  more  pairs  of  legs  are  developed,  and 
then  the  animal  assumes  its  perfect  state.  During 
this  time  the  cirripede,  like  the  entomostraca, 
throws  off  its  covering,  or  moults,  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  is  very  rapid  in  its  growth.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Cirripedia  are  arranged  in 
two  large  families,  the  pedunculated  cirripedes  or 
Lepadide,  and  sessile  cirripedes  or  Balanide. 
(See  these  words.)  Besides  these,  there  are 
others  which  differ  materially  from  all  the  rest. 
The  one  set  are  remarkable  for  burrowing  into 
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the  substance  of  other  shells,  and  entirely  con- 
cealing themselves  in  chambers  of  their  own 
formation,  which  are  lined  with  a calcareous 
deposit,  such  as  the  genus  Alcippe.  Another  set 
still  more  remarkable  are  parasitic  upon  other 
cirripedes,  living  in  the  sac,  and  attached  to  it 
by  two  distinct  threads  (such  as  the  genus 
Proteolepas).  The  fossil  cirripedes  are  numerous, 
but  do  not  appear  to  differ  widely  from  the  exist- 
ing forms.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the 
cretaceous  formation. 

Cirrus  or  Cirrhus  ( cirrhus , a curl  or  lock 
of  hair). — A word  employed  by  naturalists  with 
different  acceptations.  Ornithologists  use  it  to 
designate  certain  feathers  which  have  no  bar- 
bules.  Icthyclogists  reserve  it  for  the  labial 
tentacles  common  in  many  fishes.  Helmintho- 
logists employ  it  to  denote  important  parts  in 
annelides  which  perform  the  functions  of  touch, 
and  which,  showing  themselves  only  in  the  cepha- 
lic rings,  are  similar  to  antennae.  The  greater 
number  of  the  animals  belonging  to  this  class  pos- 
sess them,  though  in  some,  as  for  instance  the 
earth  worms,  they  are  wanting.  The  Mollusca 
have  cirri,  consisting  of  small  filaments  placed  in 
a variable  number  upon  the  mantle.  The  bivalves 
offer  many  examples  of  them.  The  Echino- 
dermata  have  the  body  more  or  less  furnished 
with  exsertile  cirri  of  a vascular  nature,  and 
which  are  even  more  common  than  the  spines. 
Botanists  use  the  word  to  mean  a slender,  spiral, 
or  twisted  branch,  which  is  also  called  a tendril, 
into  which  a leaf  bud  is  occasionally  developed, 
and  by  which  plants  are  enabled  to  climb. 

Cis. — A genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  the 
family  Ptinidce.  The  species  belonging  to  this 
genus  are  very  small,  and  live  in  the  interior  of 
the  coriaceous  boleti  found  on  the  trunks  of  old 
trees,  &c.  They  pierce  the  boleti  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  at  length  reduce  their  substance  to 
powder. 

Cissampelos. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Menispermacecc , 
containing  about  forty  species,  only  some  of 
which  are  as  yet  well  known.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  twining  shrubs,  and  grow  in  the  inter- 
tropical  regions  of  the  globe.  One  of  the  species, 
C.  Pareira , the  Pareira  brava,  is  a plant  of  much 
use  in  medicine,  and  is  a native  of  the  forests  of 
the  West  Indies,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Brazil. 
The  Brazilians  use  the  juice  of  the  fresh  plant  as 
a remedy  against  the  bites  of  serpents.  The  root 
is  much  used  in  Europe  as  a tonic  diuretic,  and 
has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder.  In  all  probability  the 
roots  of  two  or  three  different  species  of  the  genus 
are  confounded  under  the  name  of  Pareira  brava, 
as  several  seem  to  possess  the  same  properties. 

Cissus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Vitacece  or  Ampelidece. 
This  genus  contains  abojit  150  species,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  twining  shrubs,  and  grow  in 
all  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
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Asia.  Several  of  the  species  contain  such  a 
quantity  of  pure  water,  fit  to  drink,  that  when 
cut  in  logs,  they  afford  sufficient  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  several  people. 

Cistaccse.  The  RocTc-Rose  family. — A nat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants  containing  seven  or 
eight  genera,  and  upwards  of  180  species.  They 
are  herbs  or  under-shrubs,  having  the  leaves 
often  covered  with  a fragrant  viscous  resinous 
secretion,  and  inhabit  temperate  climates.  They 
especially  abound  in  the  parts  of  Africa  and 
Europe  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The 
genus  Cistus  consists  of  shrubs  or  under-shrubs, 
several  of  which  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
for  their  beauty.  They  are  evergreens,  and 
effect  a fine  variety  at  all  seasons,  both  from  their 
leaves  being  of  different  figures,  sizes,  and  shades 
of  colour,  and  their  being  very  profuse  in  elegant 
flowers,  which,  though  of  short  duration,  show  a 
constant  succession  of  new  ones  on  the  same 
plant  for  a month  or  six  weeks.  When  several 
different  species  are  employed  they  may  be  made 
to  exhibit  a constant  bloom  for  nearly  three 
months.  In  Spain  these  plants  abound,  and, 
along  with  some  of  the  Helianthemums , they  cover 
large  portions  of  the  counriy.  One  of  the  most 
common  species,  Cistus  Creticus,  the  Cretan 
rock-rose,  is  the  plant  from  which  is  obtained 
the  fragrant  gum  known  under  the  name  of  lada- 
mm  or  labdanum.  During  the  heat  of  summer  this 
gum  is  so  abundant  that  it  distils  from  the  leaves 
and  branches,  drop  by  drop,  and  falls  on  the  ground, 
perfuming  the  air  all  round.  It  was  formerly  in 
great  repute  as  a pectoral  and  stimulant,  though 
now  its  use  appears  to  be  limited  to  an  external 
application.  It  is  a native  of  the  Levant,  and  the 
gum  is  used  by  the  Turks  as  a perfume.  Many 
species  which  were  formerly  described  as  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Cistus  are  now  arranged  under 
the  genus  Helianihemum.  Ilelianthemum  vulgare , 
the  yellow  cistus,  is  a common  native  plant  in 
Great  Britain,  adorning  gravelly  and  rocky  banks 
with  its  bright  and  gay  blossoms,  and  being 
remarkable  for  the  irritability  of  its  stamens. 

Cistuda.  The  Box  Terrapin . — A genus  of 
tortoises.  See  Chelonia. 

Cistus.  The  Rock-Rose. — A genus  of  plants. 
See  CiSTACEiE. 

Ciirullus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cucurbitacece , and 
separated  from  the  genus  Cucumis.  It  contains 
about  six  species,  all  herbaceous  annual  plants, 
originating  in  Asia,  but  cultivated  in  Europe, 
some  for  the  sweet  taste  of  their  red  or  white 
fruits,  others  for  the  bitter  principle  which  they 
furnish  to  medicine.  Of  these  latter,  the  colo- 
quintida,  bitter  cucumber,  or  bitter  apple,  C.  colo- 
cynthis , is  much  sought  after  by  amateurs  for  the 
singularity  of  its  fruit,  the  form  of  which  has 
been  so  diversified  by  cultivation.  Colocynth  is 
one  of  our  most  drastic  medicines,  and  is  very 
much  used  in  this  country  as  a purgative.  It  is 
a native  of  the  Levant ; its  fruit  is  about  the 
M L 
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size  of  an  orange,  and  when  ripe  it  is  peeled  and 
dried  in  a stove,  and  in  this  state  imported  into 
this  country.  This  plant  is  supposed  to  be  the 
wild  gourd  of  Scripture.  Another  species,  C. 
edulis , furnishes  an  immense  quantity  of  a sweet 
and  refreshing  juice. 

Citrus. — The  genus  of  plants  to  which  the 
orange  belongs.  See  Aurantiaoe. 

Cladium  (xXa'So;,  a branch  or  twig). — A 
genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Cyperacece.  The  common  sedge,  C. 
mariscus  ( = Schcenus  mariscus'),  is  the  only 
European  species,  and  though  not  a common 
plant  in  Great  Britain,  is  very  abundant  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, where  hundreds  of  acres  in  bogs  and 
fens  are  covered  by  it,  and  where  the  people  use 
it  in  some  districts  for  lighting  fires. 

Cladoccra  (xXa'Sog,  a branch;  xsgois,  a horn). 
— An  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  entomos- 
tracous  Crustacea.  They  are  generally  very 
small,  and  have  the  body,  with  the  exception  of 
the  head,  contained  within  a delicate  transparent 
carapace,  formed  in  the  shape  of  two  valves 
joined  together  on  the  back.  They  possess  from 
four  to  six  foliaceous  branchial  feet,  have  only 
one  eye,  and  two  pairs  of  antennae,  the  lower  of 
which  are  the  organs  of  motion.  Some  which 
have  five  or  six  pairs  of  feet  contained  within  the 
valves  of  the  carapace,  have  the  ova  lodged  in 
a vacant  space  left  between  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal and  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  shell.  When 
the  eye  is  single  and  large,  and  the  intestine 
straight,  they  constitute  the  family  Daphniidce > 
and  when  the  eye  is  accompanied  with  a black 
spot  in  front  of  it,  and  the  intestine  is  convoluted, 
they  form  the  family  Lynceidce.  The  species  of 
both  of  these  are  natives  of  fresh  water.  Others 
which  have  four  pairs  of  feet  not  contained  within 
the  valves  of  the  carapace,  have  the  eye  very 
large,  and  the  ova  lodged  in  a large  vacant  space 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  shell.  These  constitute 
the  family  Polyphemidce , the  species  of  which  are 
natives,  some  of  the  fresh  water,  as  Polyphemus, 
and  others  of  the  sea,  as  Evadne.  See  Daphnia. 

Cladonia  a branch  or  twig). — A 

genus  of  lichens  to  which  the  reindeer  moss  be- 
longs. See  Thali.ogenag, 

Ciaiidestina. — A genus  of  plants  synony- 
mous with  Lathr^ea. 

Oausilia  ( clausum , a closed  place). — A genus 
o f Mollusca  belonging  to  the  pulmoniferous  Gas- 
teropoda and  family  Helicidce.  The  shells  are 
fusiform,  slender,  and  sinistral,  and  when  full 
grown  have  the  aperture  closed  by  a moveable 
shelly  plate,  or  clausium , as  it  is  called,  in  the 
neck.  When  the  animal  protrudes  itself  from 
the  shell,  it  pushes  aside  this  little  plate,  which 
on  the  animal’s  retiring,  closes  the  aperture  by 
its  own  elasticity.  Above  200  recent  species 
have  been  described,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
natives  of  Europe,  and  about  twenty  fossil  species 
are  found  in  the  eocene  formations. 

Clavagclla. — A genus  of  conchiferous  or 
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bivalve  mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Gastro- 
chcenidce.  The  animal  lives  in  a cylindrical,  more 
or  less  elongated  shelly  tube,  which  is  often  fur- 
nished with  a succession  of  siphonal  fringes  above, 
and  terminates  below  in  a disc  with  a minute 
central  fissure,  and  bordered  with  branching 
tubuli.  The  valves  of  the  shell  are  oblong,  flat, 
often  irregular  or  rudimentary,  the  left  cemented 
to  the  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  the 
right  always  free.  The  genus  was  founded  on  a 
fossil  species,  of  which  thirteen  have  since  been 
described.  Six  have  lately  been  discovered  in  a 
recent  state,  living  in  masses  of  coral  or  stone. 

Clavaria  (clava,  a club). — A genus  of  fungi 
belonging  to  the  Hymenomycetes,  and  containing 
several  kinds  which  are  edible.  They  grow  on 
the  ground  or  trunks  of  trees,  and  the  species  are 
numerous.  The  one  best  known  and  most 
esteemed  is  C.  coralloides , growing  sometimes 
as  large  as  a cauliflower,  and  its  thick  trunk 
dividing  into  branches  like  those  of  a coral.  It 
is  found  in  autumn  in  woods,  and  is  of  a pale 
yellow  colour,  sometimes  varying  with  white  or 
orange-red.  Its  substance  is  white,  brittle,  of  a 
light  mushroom  flavour,  and  very  pleasant  taste. 
It  is  esteemed  on  the  continent  one  of  the  best 
of  the  fungus  tribe  for  the  table,  and  is  often 
pickled  and  preserved  throughout  the  winter. 
C.  gyrans  has  a pellucid  stem,  slender  as  a 
hair,  which  twists  and  untwists  as  the  air  is 
moist  or  dry ; and  G.  spatulata  has  a head  like 
the  large  end  of  a battledore,  which,  when  ripe, 
upon  being  touched,  throws  up  its  seeds  in  form 
of  smoke,  rising  with  elastic  force,  and  glitter- 
ing in  the  sunshine  like  particles  of  silver. 

Clavellinidse. — A family  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  Tunicata,  and  called 
by  some  authors  social  ascidians.  The  animals 
which  belong  to  this  family  occur  in  groups,  con- 
sisting of  several  individuals,  which  are  connected 
together  by  creeping  tubular  prolongations  of  the 
common  covering  through  which  the  blood  circu- 
lates. The  family  contains  two  genera,  Clavel- 
lina  and  Perophora.  The  ClavelUnce  have  an 
elongated,  erect,  more  or  less  pedunculated  body, 
with  a smooth  covering,  and  so  transparent  that 
their  structure  can  be  easily  seen  through  it. 
The  branchial  and  oval  orifices  are  without  rays, 
and  the  thorax  is  usually  marked  with  several 
coloured  lines.  They  are  propagated  in  two 
ways — by  ova  and  by  buds.  The  development 
of  the  young  animal  from  the  egg  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  family  Ascidiidce.  When  gem- 
mation takes  place,  the  buds  and  young  animals 
are  produced  on  the  root-like  processes  which 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  parent,  and  tend  to 
keep  it  in  its  position,  at  first  in  the  form  of  elon- 
gate and  claviform  tubercles,  and  by  degrees 
assuming  the  ascidian  character.  The  Pero- 
phorce  are  small,  and  live  parasitic  on  confervse, 
&c.,  appearing  to  the  eye  like  minute  lumps  of 
pellucid  jelly,  with  a spot  of  orange  and  gray. 
The  group  of  which  they  are  composed  consists 
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of  several  individuals,  each  having  its  own  circu- 
latory, respiratory,  and  digestive  systems,  but 
fixed  on  a pedicle  that  branches  from  a common 
creeping  stem,  and  they  are  all  connected  by  a 
circulation  that  exists  in  common.  They  are 
very  transparent,  so  that  their  interior  is  easily 
seen,  and  their  circulation  is  readily  discerned 
through  their  tissues.  The  young  of  this  genus 
have  not  yet  been  observed. 

Claviger  ( clava , a club ; gero,  to  carry). — 
A genus  of  pentamerous  Coleoptera  belonging  to 
the  family  Pselaphidce,  and  containing  very  few 
species.  They  are  of  a small  size,  and  appear  to  be 
the  most  imperfectly  organized  of  all  the  known 
coleoptera ; the  antennae  being  only  six  jointed, 
the  eyes  seemingly  wanting,  and  several  parts  of 
the  mouth  being  obsolete.  The  C.  foveolatus  is 
found  in  general  in  the  nests  of  the  yellow  ant, 
Formica  flava,  when  these  are  made  under  stones. 
It  is  curious  the  little  beetles  are  not  looked  upon 
as  intruders  by  the  ants,  but  appear  to  be  re- 
ceived as  friends,  and  are  even  fed  by  them  out 
of  their  own  mouths.  It  is  understood,  from 
repeated  observations,  that  these  small  creatures 
secrete  a peculiar  fluid  like  that  of  the  aphides, 
■which  is  very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  ants,  and 
it  is  in  order  to  obtain  this  that  they  treat  their 
visitors  so  tenderly. 

Clavulina.  — A genus  of  Foraminifera, 
There  are  six  species  described,  four  recent,  and 
two  fossil,  of  a spiral  form,  with  a round  central 
opening  in  the  terminal  portion  of  the  summit  of 
the  last  compartment. 

Clay. — Earths  which  break  down  or  disin- 
tegrate in  water,  and  afford  a plastic,  adhesive, 
ductile  mixture.  This  property  depends  upon 
the  presence  of  alumina,  and  clay  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  this  substance  and  silica,  with  a little 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  a small  proportion  of  lime. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  clay,  and  they  are 
used  for  different  purposes.  Those  of  a coarser 
description  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  brick- 
making, while  the  finer  kinds  are  used  for  mak- 
ing pottery.  A metal  which  promises  to  be  of 
great  value  has  lately  been  obtained  from  com- 
mon clay.  See  Aluminium. 

Clay  ton  ia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Poriulacacece.  Several 
species  are  known,  herbaceous,  succulent  plants, 
with  a fibrous  root,  or  a tuberous  rhizome,  and 
growing  in  the  arctic  and  sub-arctic  parts  of  Asia 
and  America.  C.  perfoliata , an  annual,  with 
perfoliated  leaves,  is  cultivated  on  the  continent, 
and  used  as  a pot  herb.  It  can  be  cut  two  or 
three  times  in  summer.  The  tuberous  roots  of  C. 
tuberosa,  a native  of  Siberia,  are  also  eaten. 

Cleidotliaerus  -s do;,  a clavicle ; 

-v2o;,  an  animal).  — A genus  of  shells.  See 
Chamostrea. 

Clematis.  The  Virgin's  Bower , .or  Travel- 
ler's Joy, — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  JRanunculacece  and  sub- 
order Clematideee , of  which  it  is  the  type.  It  con- 
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tains  about  120  species,  which  are  scattered  over 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  They  are 
climbing  shrubs  with  slender  stems,  and  the 
seeds  when  ripe  are  terminated  by  long  feathery 
styles.  The  flowers  in  general  are  pretty  ; in 
some  they  are  large,  handsome,  and  ornamental, 
and  many  exhale  a very  sweet  odour.  Their 
vegetation  is  rapid,  and  they  are  thus  well 
adapted  for  ornamenting  walls,  bowers,  &c.  C. 
vitalba , the  common  virgin’s  bower,  or  traveller’s 
joy,  a British  species,  and  abundant  also  on  the 
continent,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, though  it  possesses  acrid  properties  which 
render  it  poisonous  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 
The  fresh  leaves,  when  rubbed  on  the  skin,  pro- 
duce inflammation  and  vesication,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  used  in  former  times  by  beggars  to 
give  the  appearance  of  foul  ulcers  on  their  legs 
and  different  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  compassion  and  extorting  alms  from  the 
credulous  and  benevolent.  These  ulcers  being 
quite  superficial  were  easily  healed  by  an  appli- 
cation of  beet  leaves,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
influence  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

Cleodoi’a. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Pleropoda,  and  containing 
a great  number  of  species,  inhabiting  chiefly  the 
torrid  zone.  These  animals  are  small,  of  a 
gelatinous  substance,  provided  with  two  wings, 
or  fins,  and  lodged  in  a slender  shell  transparent 
as  glass.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits, 
and  soon  after  the  sun  is  set,  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  becomes  covered  with  thousands,  which 
sport  at  will  during  the  evening  and  night,  dis- 
appearing at  the  first  break  of  day  to  reappear 
the  following  evening. 

Cleome. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Cap- 

PARIDACEjE. 

Clepsine. — A genus  of  annelides  belongirg 
to  the  family  Hirudinidje. 

Cleridse. — A family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  pentamerous  Coleoptera , and  having  as  the 
type  the  genus  Clerus.  The  insects  of  this  genus 
are  of  an  elongated,  nearly  cylindrical  form,  with 
club-shaped  antennae,  head  and  thorax  roughened 
with  hairs,  and  elytra  adorned  with  lively  and 
decided  colours  disposed  in  transverse  bands. 
They  are  found  on  flowers  in  the  perfect  state, 
but  the  larvae  live  in  the  hives  of  bees,  to  which 
insects  they  prove  very  destructive.  These 
larvae  are  of  a beautiful  red  colour,  and  as  soon 
as  the  little  creature  is  hatched  from  the  egg  it 
eats  the  grub  of  the  bee  in  the  cell  in  which  it  is 
born,  and  then  proceeds  from  cell  to  cell  devour- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  each,  till  it  arrives  at  ma- 
turity. Clems  apiarius  selects  the  hive  bee,  and 
C.  alvearius , the  mason  bees,  osmia  and  mega- 
chile. Other  species  of  this  family,  as  Opilus , 
Tillus , and  Thanasimus , are  found  upon  and 
under  the  bark  of  old  trees,  dry  wood,  &c., 
and  the  larvae  of  these  live  upon  other  insects 
which  take  up  their  abode  in  similar  situations, 
such  as  Anobium  tesselatum,  &c.  The  species  of 
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yea'obia,  both  in  the  perfect  and  larva  state,  feed 
upon  carrion  and  dead  animal  matter,  as  dried 
skins,  old  bones,  &c.  One  species,  N.  ruficollis , 
is  found  on  the  walls  of  prisons,  and  has  been 
rendered  famous  from  the  interesting  fact,  that 
it  was  to  it  the  celebrated  entomologist  Latreille 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  life  during  the  dread- 
ful period  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  found 
it  on  the  walls  of  his  prison  at  Bordeaux,  and 
it  has  since  then  been  taken  in  profusion  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Westminster. 

Clerus. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Clerid^e. 

Clinkstone.  — A mineral  substance.  See 
Phonoute. 

Clintonite. — A mineral  resembling  mica,  but 
not  so  flexible,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  mag- 
nesia, and  lime,  with  a little  iron  and  a small 
quantity  of  water.  It  occurs  crystallized,  and 
in  imperfectly  crystallized  masses,  and  is  found 
at  Amity,  Orange  County,  Hew  York. 

Clio. — See  Clionid^e. 

Clionia  (xXuu,  to  close) — A genus  of  silice- 
ous sponges.  If  we  take  up  an  old  oyster  shell, 
or  even  an  adult  living  one,  we  may  perceive  the 
shell  pierced  with  small  round  holes  or  tubes. 
These  are  made  by  small  annelides,  and  are  the 
chosen  habitations  of  the  sponges  belonging  to 
this  genus.  They  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
ramifications  of  these  tubular  holes,  even  the 
most  delicate,  and  adhere  in  an  intimate  manner 
to  their  sides.  The  spiculse  of  these  sponges  are 
siliceous. 

Clionidse. — A family  of  marine  mollusca  be- 
longing to  the  class  Pteropoda , and  section  Gym- 
nosomata , or  those  pteropods  in  which  the  animal 
is  naked,  without  mantle  or  shell.  The  genus 
Clio  contains  only  a few  species,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  having  two  wings,  which  are  ovate,  a 
mouth  with  lateral  lobes,  each  supporting  three 
conical  retractile  processes,  furnished  with  numer- 
ous microscopic  suckers,  and  an  oblong,  depressed 
body.  One  species,  Clio  borealis , inhabits  the 
arctic  seas,  and  when  the  weather  is  calm, 
is  so  abundant  that  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is 
covered  by  them.  They  swarm  in  such  myriads, 
indeed,  that  they  serve  as  a great  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  whale,  and  are  known  to  the  whale- 
fishers  by  the  name  of  “whales’  food.”  C. 
australis  appears  to  be  as  abundant  in  the  An- 
tarctic Ocean  as  the  other  is  in  the  northern 
seas.  The  genus  Pnewnodermon  has  a fusiform 
body,  and  the  head  furnished  with  two  contractile 
arms,  armed  with  peduncled  suckers.  Four 
species  are  known,  distributed  through  the  Atlan- 
tic, Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Pneumoder- 
mon  Peronii,  inhabiting  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is 
about  an  inch  in  length ; the  fry  have  the  end  of 
the  body  encircled  with  ciliated  bands. 

Cloisonnaria. — A synonym  of  Septaria. 

Clostcrium  (x/.urr tig,  a spindle). — A genus 
of  microscopic  confervoid  A/gce  belonging  to  the 
Desmideacece.  The  species  of  this  genus  were 
considered  by  Ehrenberg  and  other  naturalists  as 
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infusorial  animalcules,  and  the  typical  species,  C. 
lunula , was  long  ago  described  as  a vibrio.  The}' 
are  generally  of  a spindle  shape,  curved  like  a 
crescent,  and  formed  of  two  conical  parts  united 
by  their  base.  The  covering  is  membranous, 
smooth,  sometimes  striated  or  punctated,  and 
some  of  the  species  are  so  abundant,  that  scarce 
a drop  of  water  can  be  taken  up  from  the  bottom 
of  a clear  pool  without  some  individuals  being 
contained  in  it.  They  can  fix  themselves  by  one 
extremity  to  foreign  bodies,  and  though  no  spon- 
taneous movement  can  be  observed  in  them,  like 
all  other  vegetables,  especially  those  which  are 
free  or  floating,  they  direct  themselves  to  the 
light,  and  a circulation  may  be  seen  in  their  in- 
terior, which  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  cilia. 
They  are  reproduced  in  various  ways,  by  self- 
division or  conjugation.  There  are  a great  many 
species,  found  in  tranquil  fresh  waters,  clear 
ditches  and  ponds,  in  the  midst  of  aquatic  mosses, 
such  as  sphagnum,  &c. 

Cloilso — A genus  of  spiders.  See  Araneid.e. 

Clubiona A species  of  spiders.  See  Ara- 

NEIDA3. 

Clupcadae.  The  Herring  family. — A family 
of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Malacopterygii} 
characterized  by  their  having  a scaly  body  like 
the  salmons,  no  adipose  dorsal  fin,  and  the  upper 
jaw  formed  in  the  middle  by  the  intermaxillary 
and  on  the  sides  by  the  maxillary  bones.  Some 
of  the  fishes  of  this  family  have  the  same  habits 
as  the  salmons,  entering  rivers  and  ascending  to 
a considerable  distance  in  shoals  to  spawn ; after 
which  they  descend  to  the  sea.  Many  are  edible, 
and  being  great  articles  of  commerce,  form  the 
staple  of  several  large  towns  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  The  occupation  they  give,  and  the 
nursery  the  fisheries  for  them  afford  to  seamen, 
render  them  and  everything  connected  with  them, 
objects  of  great  interest  to  the  state.  The  her- 
ring, Clupea  Ilarengus , is  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length,  the  upper  part  blue  or  green 
according  to  the  light,  and  the  sides,  belly,  and 
gill  covers  silvery-white.  Herrings  inhabit  the 
deep  waters  all  round  the  British  coasts,  and 
approach  the  shores  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
spawn,  which  takes  place  in  October  or  beginning 
of  November.  They  are  found  in  the  highest 
northern  latitudes,  and  generally  as  low  down  as 
the  northern  coasts  of  France.  The  word  herring 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  German  Heer, 
which  signifies  an  army.  The  herring  seems  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  the  first 
authentic  account  we  have  of  a fishery  for  them 
is  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  1158,  during  the  reign 
of  King  David;  and  the  Dutch  are  stated  to  have 
engaged  in  it  about  the  year  1164.  The  inven- 
tion of  pickling  or  salting  herrings  is  ascribed  to 
one  Beukels  or  Beukelson,  of  Biervliet,  near 
Sluys,  who  died  in  1397.  The  emperor  Charles 
Y.  visited  his  grave,  and  ordered  a magnificent 
tomb  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  In  the  year 
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1220,  Yarmouth  was  the  principal  staple  market 
for  herrings  on  the  British  coast,  a reputation 
which  it  still  to  a great  extent  enjoys.  In  the 
season  of  1854,  it  was  calculated  that  19,000,000 
herrings  were  caught  off  Lowestoff.  This  is 
equal  to  27,000  barrels,  and  worth  when  cured 
as  many  pounds  sterling.  This,  however,  is  in- 
ferior to  the  fishery  at  Wick,  in  Caithness.  The 
average  annual  quantity  taken  amounts  to  from 

100.000  to  120,000  barrels,  valued  at  £1  per 
barrel.  The  larger  portion  of  this  is  shipped 
for  the  German  markets.  The  greatest  number, 
however,  are  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.  In  the  first  of  these  countries  it  is  said 
that  about  400  millions  are  taken  in  one  year, 
and  sometimes  20  millions  in  a single  fishery. 
The  pilchard,  C.  Pilchardus , is  about  the  size  of 
the  herring,  but  thicker  and  rounder,  and  hav- 
ing larger  scales.  This  fish  is  caught  off  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  in  great  abundance,  appear- 
ing about  the  middle  of  July  and  disappear- 
ing about  Christmas.  The  pilchard  fishery 
gives  employment  to  about  three  thousand  men, 
and  in  1832  the  capital  employed  in  this  trade 
was  reckoned  at  from  £200,000  to  £250,000. 
It  has  not  varied  much  in  the  interval  since 
that  time.  The  quantities  of  this  fish  are  so 
great  at  times  that  a single  sean  net,  which  is 
generally  from  200  to  300  fathoms  in  length, 
has  been  known  to  enclose  at  once  as  many  as 

3.000  hogsheads  of  fish ! It  is  a saying  of  the 
Cornish  fishermen,  that  the  pilchard  is  the  least 
fish  in  size,  most  in  number,  and  greatest  for 
gain,  taken  from  the  sea.  The  sprat,  C.  Sprat- 
tus , is  another  species  of  this  genus,  though  many 
authors  have  confounded  it  with  the  young 
herring.  It  is  about  five  inches  in  length,  and 
the  body  is  deeper  in  proportion  than  the  herring. 
The  sprats  are  very  numerous,  and  ascend  rivers 
in  great  shoals.  They  make  their  appearance  in 
the  Thames  about  November,  following  imme- 
diately after  the  herrings  have  disappeared.  They 
come  up  nearly  as  high  as  London  Bridge, 
are  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  food  for  the  poor  during  the 
winter.  In  some  parts  of  our  coasts  they  are  so 
plentiful  that  they  are  employed  as  manure.  The 
species  of  shad,  Alosa , have  the  upper  jaw 
notched  in  the  middle,  and  two  are  natives  of 
this  country.  The  twaite  shad,  A.  Jinia , is  about 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  is  of  a brownish-green 
colour  on  the  back  and  silvery  below.  The  rivers 
Thames  and  Severn  abound  with  this  fish  in 
summer ; they  ascend  in  May  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  their  spawn,  and  descend  to  the  sea 
about  the  end  of  July.  They  are  caught  in 
considerable  abundance  a little  below  Greenwich, 
though  in  former  times  they  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  as  high  up  as  Putney.  The  allice 
shad  s.losa  communis , is  considerably  larger, 
reachiQi'  the  length  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  Severn,  ascending  as  high  as 
Gloucester.  The  flesh  of  this  species  is  consi- 
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dered  better  than  the  former,  which  is  dry  and 
insipid.  The  whitebait,  Clupea  alba , is  now 
ascertained  to  be  a distinct  species  of  this  genus, 
though  it  was  long  considered  to  be  only  the 
young  of  either  the  shad  or  the  sprat.  It  is 
caught  in  great  abundance  in  the  Thames  as  high 
as  Woolwich  and  Blackwall,  and  the  fishing 
commences  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  is 
continued  till  September.  Whitebait  dinners 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description ; it  is  the 
young  of  the  season  that  are  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose in  such  quantities  in  the  Thames,  but  the 
adult  fish  are  caught  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
are  taken  off  the  Kentish  and  Essex  coasts 
during  winter,  of  the  length  of  six  inches.  The 
anchovy,  Engraulis  encrasicolus , is  one  of  the 
last  species  of  this  genus  we  shall  mention,  and, 
as  Lacepede  says,  there  is  scarcely  any  fish  better 
known  to  all  who  love  good  cheer.  It  is  about 
four  inches  long,  of  a bluish-brown  colour  on  the 
back  and  silverv-white  on  the  belly.  It  is  a 
native  of  England,  being  found  in  abundance  off 
the  Cornish  coasts  and  the  shores  of  Wales.  It 
is  said,  that  if  attention  were  paid  to  the  fishery, 
enough  might  be  taken  to  supply  the  consump- 
tion of  the  British  Islands.  Notwithstanding 
this,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Mediterranean  for 
our  supplies,  and  the  great  fishery  of  anchovies 
is  at  Gorgona,  a small  island  in  the  Tuscan  Sea. 
They  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  were  used 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  as  a pickle  or 
sauce,  under  the  nama  of  ggrum.  On  the  coast 
of  Sumatra,  another  species  of  this  family,  Alosa 
toll , is  the  subject  of  a very  extensive  fishery, 
for  the  sake  of  its  roes,  which  are  salted  and  ex- 
ported to  China,  the  dried  fishes  themselves  being 
sent  into  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  The  fish  is 
named  “ trubu”  in  the  Malay  tongue,  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  millions  are  caught  annually  with  very 
rude  tackle. 

Clusia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Gultifercn  or  Clusiacecc ; 
containing  about  thirty  species  which  are  shrubs 
or  trees  of  an  elegant  appearance,  usually  parasi- 
tical, and  abounding  in  a viscid  resinous  juice  of 
a balsamic  flavour,  which  becomes  red  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  They  are  in  consequence  called 
balsam  trees,  and  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  C.  rosea , the  rose-flowered 
balsam  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Carolinas, 
St.  Domingo,  and  other  parts  of  South  America 
within  the  tropics,  and  is  a handsome  tree  with 
large  rose  coloured  flowers.  The  seeds  are  covered 
by  a thick  soft  pulp,  and  are  frequently  carried 
by  birds  and  deposited  upon  the  limbs  or  trunks 
of  trees  where  they  take  root  like  the  misletoe. 
The  roots  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  tree  till 
they  find  a decayed  hole  or  other  lodgement  where 
there  is  a small  portion  of  soil ; the  fertility  of 
this  being  exhausted,  a root  is  discharged  out  of 
the  hole,  descending  till  it  reaches  the  ground, 
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though  at  forty  feet  distance ; here  it  again  fixes 
itself,  taking  root,  and  becomes  a much  larger 
tree.  The  resin  collected  from  this  plant  is  used 
as  an  external  application  in  veterinary  medicine, 
and  is  also  employed  for  covering  boats  instead 
of  tallow  and  pitch.  The  fruit  of  C.Jlctva,  some- 
times called  wild  mango,  yields  a yellow  juice 
like  gamboge. 

Clusiaceae  or  Gnttiferae.  The  Gamboge 
family.  — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
inhabiting  the  hotter  parts  of  tropical  countries 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  World.  They  are  trees 
or  shrubs  with  a succulent  juicy  fruit,  in  many 
cases  resembling  a large  apple  or  orange,  and 
they  yield  a resinous  juice  which  is  acrid,  purga- 
tive, and  has  a yellow  colour.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  products  is  the  Gamboge  of 
commerce,  so  well  known  as  a yellow  pigment 
and  a purgative  medicine.  The  plant  which 
produces  this  substance  is  not  well  known.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  gamboge ; one,  called  the  Ceylon 
gamboge,  is  the  produce  of  Gambogia  gutta ; 
the  other,  which  is  the  only  kind  met  with  in 
commerce,  called  Siam  gamboge,  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  source.  The  districts  which  yield  this 
gamboge,  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  between  the  latitudes  of  10°  and  12°  N., 
comprising  a portion  of  Siam  and  the  kingdom  of 
Camboja,  which  latter  gives  the  substance  its 
English  name.  It  is  obtained  by  making  inci- 
sions in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from  which  it 
exudes,  and  is  collected  in  vessels  placed  to  receive 
it,  in  which  it  soon  assumes  a firm  consistence. 
The  fruits  of  several  of  this  family  are  much  es- 
teemed, such  as  the  mangosteen,  see  Garcinia  ; 
and  the  mammee  apple  or  wild  apricot  of  South 
America,  a drupaceous  fruit,  which  is  the  produce 
of  Mammea  Americana.  This  fruit  is  said  to  be 
delicious ; its  seeds  are  anthelmintic ; its  flowers 
yield  on  distillation  a spirit  known  as  Eau  de 
Creole,  and  a wine  is  obtained  by  fermenting  its 
sap.  The  large  berries  of  the  pacouryuva  of 
Brazil,  Platonia  insignis , are  highly  prized  on 
account  of  their  flavour  ; and  the  blossoms  of 
Mesuaferrea  are  remarkable  for  their  fragrance, 
and  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  India,  strung  to- 
gether in  a chaplet,  under  the  name  of  nagkesur. 
The  tacamahaca  resin  is  the  produce  of  another 
species,  see  Calophyllum  ; and  a solid  kind  of 
oil  of  the  consistence  of  butter  is  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  Pentadesma  butyracea,  the  butter  and 
tallow  tree  of  Sierra  Leone.  Some  of  the  plants 
of  this  family  are  parasitic.  See  Clusia. 

Ciyniene  or  Climene. — A genus  of  anne- 
lides  belonging  to  the  order  Chetopoda , and  form 
ing  the  type  of  a small  family,  called  by  some 
naturalists  Maldanece , and  by  others  Clymenece. 
A few  species  only  are  known,  all  marine,  with- 
out cirrhi,  and  the  body  divided  into  two  distinct 
regions.  These  animals  are  less  sedentary  than 
the  true  tube-inhabiting  annelides,  but  they  do 
reside  in  an  artificial  tube  made  of  small  shells 
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and  fine  grains  of  sand.  Two  or  three  species  are 
European. 

Clymcnia. — A genus  of  fossil  Mollusca  be- 
longing to  the  class  Cephalopoda  and  family 
Nautilidce.  Forty- three  species  have  been  de- 
scribed from  the  Devonian.  See  Nautilidce. 

Clypeaster. — A genus  of  echinodermatous 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Ditremata , order 
Echinida , and  family  Scutellidce ; or  those  which 
have  the  mouth  sub-central  and  provided  with 
teeth.  Their  shell  is  oval  or  elliptic,  often  swol- 
len or  gibbous,  the  edge  thick  and  rounded,  the 
inferior  disc  concave  in  the  centre,  and  the  spines 
very  short.  Several  species  are  known,  inhabit- 
ing the  seas  of  warm  countries,  Asia  and  America. 
The  fossil  species  are  more  numerous,  chiefly  from 
the  tertiary  strata. 

Clytfara. — A genus  of  tetramerous  Coleoptera 
belonging  to  the  family  Chrysomelida}.  The 
beetles  belonging  to  this  genus  have  their  antennae 
in  form  of  a saw,  and  in  general  are  of  a yellow- 
brown  or  blue  colour,  without  metallic  radiance. 
About  twenty-eight  species  have  been  described, 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  per- 
fect insects  reside  on  trees  and  shrubs,  and  their 
larvae  inhabit  a hairy  coriaceous  tube,  which  they 
drag  about  with  them,  protruding  the  head  from 
the  narrow  end.  They  form  this  tube  of  their 
own  excrement,  which  they  mould  to  its  proper 
shape  by  the  assistance  of  their  mandibles,  and 
it  augments  in  size  as  the  larva  itself  grows.  It 
is  about  five  lines  long,  and  one  end  is  quite 
closed.  The  larva  is  four  lines  in  length,  and 
withdraws  itself  towards  the  middle  of  the  case, 
where  it  remains  curled  up  and  quite  quiet. 
When  the  creature  commences  its  transformations, 
it  closes  up  the  other  extremity  also,  and  when 
it  has  arrived  at  its  perfect  state,  it  gnaws  a 
hole  through  the  opposite  end,  and  make  its 
escape. 

Clytus  ( k\vtos , something  which  makes  itself 
be  heard). — A genus  of  tetramerous  Coleoptera 
belonging  to  the  Longicornes  and  family  Ceram- 
bycidce.  Eighty-eight  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  described,  of  which  two-thirds  belong  to 
Europe  and  America.  They  are  moderate  sized 
beetles  of  a velvety  black,  adorned  with  bands 
and  spots  of  yellow  and  white.  They  are  found 
in  flowers  and  upon  cut  wood,  and  when  pursued, 
run  quickly,  emitting  at  the  same  time  a peculiar 
sound,  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the  pro-thorax 
against  the  abdomen,  as  the  insect  raises  and 
lowers  its  head — hence  the  name  of  the  genus. 
The  larvae  live  in  the  interior  of  trees.  The 
typical  species,  and  the  most  common,  is  C. 
arietis , about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  fre- 
quently met  with  in  gardens  and  woods  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  The  largest  species  is 
C.  speciosys , a North  American  beetle,  which 
is  very  destructive  to  the  sugar  maple,  upon 
which  tree  it  is  generally  found.  It  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  July  and  August ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  grubs  are  hatched  they  bur- 
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row  into  the  bark,  under  which  they  are  pro- 
tected during  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  they 
penetrate  deeper,  and  form  in  the  course  of 
summer,  long  and  winding  galleries  in  the  wood 
up  and  down  the  trunk.  The  larvae  of  C.  pictus 
are  equally  injurious  to  the  locust  trees  of  Ame- 
rica, boring  into  the  trunk  and  forming  winding 
and  irregular  passages  in  an  upward  direction 
from  the  place  of  their  entrance. 

Cnethocampa  (jcv/i&u,  to  excite  great  itch- 
ing; xuutfn,  a caterpillar). — A genus  of  noctur- 
nal Lepidoptera  belonging  to  the  family  Borriby- 
cidce.  The  typical  species  of  this  genus,  and  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  is  the  C.  processionea.  The 
larvae  of  this  species  are  covered  with  slight 
tufted  hairs,  which,  when  detached  from  the  body, 
cause  severe  itching  and  irritation  to  the  skin 
when  they  touch  it.  Even  when  the  hairs  of  the 
cast-off  case  touch  a person  this  irritation  is  pro- 
duced. The  nest  in  which  these  larvae  live  is  a 
foot  long  and  half  a foot  broad.  It  is  rounded  at 
each  end  and  attached  to  the  trunks  of  oaks, 
sometimes  near  the  ground,  at  others  eight  or  ten 
feet  high.  These  insects  are  called  processionary 
moths,  in  consequence  of  the  regular  order  in 
which  their  larvae  march  when  they  move  from 
one  tree  to  another  in  search  of  food.  This  pro- 
cession takes  place  after  sunset.  One  caterpillar 
commences  the  march,  a second  follows,  then  a 
third,  &c.,  for  a line  of  two  feet  long.  They  then 
march  two  in  front,  and  after  several  rows  of  two, 
they  commence  rows  of  three,  then  of  four,  five, 
and  at  last  of  ten,  and  even  twenty.  These  rows 
are  in  very  straight  lines,  one  never  exceeding 
another  by  even  a single  head.  When  the  con- 
ductor stops,  they  all  stop,  and  the  whole  proces- 
sion follows  faithfully  the  movements  of  the 
leader.  They  undergo  their  transformation  in  the 
nest,  each  however  wrapt  up  in  its  own  cocoon. 
Another  species,  C.  pityocampa , suspends  its  nest 
from  the  branches  of  the  pinus  sylvestris.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a man’s  head,  in  shape  of  an 
inverted  cone ; and  the  larvae,  which  are  also  pro- 
cessionary like  the  last,  leave  the  nest  to  under- 
go their  changes  and  hide  themselves  under 
ground. 

Cnicus. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
thistles.  See  Carduus. 

Coal. — In  ordinary  language  coal  is  spoken 
of  as  a mineral,  but  we  now  know  that  it  is  of 
vegetable  origin,  and  is  believed  to  be  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  vegetable  matter,  or  by  the 
influence  of  pressure  and  heat.  The  old  coal 
beds  appear  to  have  been  formed  from  deposits 
analogous  to  our  peat  bogs,  and  hence  naturally 
consist  in  great  part  of  vegetables  whose  remains 
soon  become  indistinguishable.  Coal  is  divided  into 
two  kinds — 1,  coal  without  bitumen,  as  Anthra- 
cite, and  2,  coal  with  bitumen,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.  The  quantity  of  coal  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain  amounts  to  about 
16,000,000  tons  annually;  the  number  of  people 
directly  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
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trade  may  be  estimated  at  from  160,000  to 
180,000  ; and  the  capital  employed  in  the  coal 
trade  of  Great  Britain  is  calculated  to  be  eight  or 
ten  millions!  In  1854,  7,448,000  tons  of  coal 
were  raised  in  Scotland  alone,  which  at  an 
average  price  of  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  produced  a sum 
of  £2,418,000. 

Coassus. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  deer  tribe.  See  Cervina. 

Cobalt. — A hard,  brittle  metal  of  a steel-gray 
colour,  and  of  specific  gravity  8 5.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  melt,  and  does  not  volatilize  at  any 
temperature.  Cobalt  is  not  found  in  the  native 
state,  but  is  met  with  forming  various  com- 
binations with  sulphur  and  arsenic.  Cobaltine 
or  bright  white  cobalt  (sulpho-arsenide  of  co- 
balt), is  an  ore  of  cobalt  in  combination  with 
arsenic  and  sulphur,  and  occurs  in  crystals  of 
a silver-white  colour  inclining  to  red,  in  gneiss 
rocks  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Siberia,  and  Corn- 
wall. Smaltine  or  radiated  white  cobalt  (arsen- 
ide of  cobalt),  is  an  ore  in  combination  with 
arsenic  and  a small  proportion  of  iron,  and  is 
found  in  regular  crystals  in  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Hesse,  and  Thuringia.  Koboldine  (sulphide  of 
cobalt)  is  an  ore  in  combination  with  sulphur, 
occurs  in  grayish-white  kidney-formed  masses, 
and  is  found  at  Bastnas  in  Sweden.  Various  other 
ores  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  they  are  of  little  use  to  man.  It  is  the  oxide 
of  cobalt  that  is  of  the  chief  value  and  is  princi- 
pally employed.  Melted  with  silica  and  potash 
it  forms  what  is  known  in  commerce  as  Smalts. 
This  is  a sort  of  glass  of  a beautiful  deep  blue  colour, 
and  when  ground  very  fine  is  known  by  the  name 
of  powder  blue.  The  colour  of  smalts  is  not 
affected  by  fire,  and  is  consequently  in  great  de- 
mand as  a pigment  for  painting  earthenware.  It 
is  also  employed  to  colour  starch  blue,  to  form  the 
light  cobalt  blue  known  as  Thenard’s  blue,  and 
to  colour  paper.  Smalts  is  principally  manufac- 
tured in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Norway,  and  the 
annual  importation  into  Great  Britain  amounts 
to  about  319,400  lbs. 

Cobitis.  The  Loach. — A genus  of  malacop- 
terygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Cypri- 
nidos.  The  species  are  small,  inhabit  fresh  water, 
and  possess  barbules  on  the  upper  lip.  They  feed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  are  very  restless 
during  stormy  weather,  rising  to  the  surface. 
C.  barbatula , known  as  the  beardie  loach,  is  the 
most  common  species  in  this  country. 

Coca.  — A stimulant  narcotic  plant.  See 
Erythroxylace^e. 

Coccidse.  Scale  Insects  or  Mealy  Bugs A 

family  of  homopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
section  Monomera , characterized  by  having  only 
one  joint  to  the  tarsi.  The  females  of  these  in- 
sects are  apterous,  the  males  only  being  furnished 
with  wrings.  The  greater  number  of  the  female 
coccidae  live  upon  plants,  and  are  found  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  stem  or  bark  of  the  trees,  &c.,  which 
they  inhabit.  In  this  state  they  lose  all  trace  of 
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articulations  of  the  body,  become  motionless  and 
apparently  senseless,  resembling  only  the  vege- 
table excrescences  called  galls.  They  even  pair 
■with  the  male  without  disengaging  their  beak 
from  the  plant  in  which  it  is  fixed.  They  lay  a 
large  quantity  of  eggs,  and  secrete  underneath 
them  a cottony  matter  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance according  to  the  species.  After  laying,  the 
females  soon  die,  and  in  many  of  the  species  the 
dead  body  of  the  parent  forms  a covering  to  the 
young.  Some  of  them  secrete  this  cottony  sub- 
stance in  such  quantity,  that  it  covers  the  insect 
itself  as  well  as  its  eggs.  The  larvae  as  soon  as 
they  are  bora  spread  over  the  branches  and  leaves 
and  remain  during  the  warm  weather.  They  are 
very  small,  but  when  they  take  possession  of  a plant 
or  young  tree,  they  increase  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  death  of  the  vegetable  becomes  almost  cer- 
tain. They  are  amongst  the  most  hurtful  of  insects 
in  gardens  and  hothouses,  and  often  produce  great 
mischief  to  fruit  trees.  In  1843,  the  orange  trees  of 
the  Azores  or  Western  Islands  were  nearly  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Coccus  Hesperidum ; and  in 
Faval,  an  island  which  had  usually  exported 
12,000  chests  of  oranges  annually,  not  one  was 
exported.  We  are  indebted,  however,  to  other 
species  of  this  family  for  products  of  great  com- 
mercial value.  The  celebrated  scarlet  dye  known 
by  the  name  of  Cochineal,  is  derived  from  a 
species  of  coccus,  C.  cacti , which  feeds  upon  the 
cactus  plants,  more  especially  upon  the  Cactus 
cochenellifer.  The  cochineal  insect  is  originally 
a native  of  Mexico,  though  it  has  become  natu- 
ralized in  various  other  countries.  The  Cacti  are 
called  by  the  Mexicans  Nopals , and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  plants  for  the  sake  of  the  insects  is 
called  Nopalerie.  The  insect  is  about  the  size  of 
a grain  of  barley,  globular  like  a pea,  and  ter- 
minated posteriorly  by  two  short  setae.  The 
females  have  several  generations  in  the  year,  and 
when  they  are  collected  they  are  detached  from 
the  plants  by  a blunt  knife.  They  are  then 
plunged  in  hot  water  for  a few  seconds,  and 
afterwards  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a day,  or  a day 
and  a-half,  to  become  thoroughly  dry.  In  this 
state  they  have  the  appearance  of  small  rough 
berries  or  seeds  of  a grayish-purple  colour,  and 
were  at  one  time  indeed  considered  to  be  so.  At 
first,  Mexico  alone  produced  this  insect,  and  it 
formed  one  of  the  most  productive  sources  of  the 
riches  of  that  country.  When  Humboldt  visited 
it,  he  ascertained  that  880,000  lbs.  weight,  of 
insects  were  annually  exported,  each  lb.  contain- 
ing about  70,000  insects,  and  producing  an  annual 
revenue  of  7,410,000  florins  (Dutch).  The 
annual  consumption  in  England  is  about  150,000 
lbs.,  worth  about  £875,000  sterling.  At  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  cochineal  insects  were  imported  into 
St.  Domingo,  and  they  have  since  been  introduced 
into  other  West  India  Islands ; they  have  also 
been  imported  into  India,  Algiers,  Spain,  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  Another  species,  C.  sylvestris, 
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is  also  used  in  Mexico,  but  it  is  totally  covered 
with  cottony  matter,  whilst  the  C.  cacti  is  only 
partially  so,  and  is  therefore  much  more  esteemed. 
The  latter  is  known  in  commerce  as  the  grana fina 
or  fine  grain,  and  the  former,  as  the  grana  sylves- 
tra  or  wild  grain.  C.  Polonicus  is  a native  of 
Poland,  living  upon  the  Scleranthusperenuis , and 
was  formerly  of  great  value  to  that  country.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  scarlet  grain  of  Poland, 
and  though  it  is  still  used  in  Poland  and  Russia 
as  a dye,  the  introduction  of  the  Mexican  species 
has  superseded  it  and  reduced  its  value.  The 
Turks  use  it  for  dyeing  wool,  and  for  staining  the 
nails  of  women’s  fingers.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  possessed  a dye  which  the  former  called 
xokkos , the  latter  Coccum  or  Coccus  baphica, 
and  which  was  derived  from  the  species  known 
to  naturalists  by  the  name  of  Coccus  ilicis , found 
upon  the  Ilex  coccifera , a low  bushy  shrub  grow- 
ing in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  It 
is  the  kermes  of  the  Arabs,  the  alkermes  of  the 
Persians.  Besides  these  valuable  dyes,  another 
product  is  derived  from  an  insect  of  this  family. 
This  is  the  substance  called  lac  or  gum  lac,  and 
is  produced  by  the  Coccus  lacca , a native  of  India. 
The  insect  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  bihar  tree, 
Croton  lacciferum , the  pepel,  Butea  frondosa, 
and  other  trees,  and  these  are  covered  by  this 
peculiar  substance,  which  serves  as  a nidus  and 
protection  to  the  ovum  and  insect  in  its  first  stage, 
and  as  food  for  it  when  it  becomes  more  advanced. 
Lac  yields  a fine  red  dye,  which,  though  not  so 
bright  as  the  true  Mexican  cochineal,  is  said  to 
be  more  permanent ; and  the  resinous  part  is  ex* 
tensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing 
wax,  making  waterproof  hats,  and  as  a varnish. 
In  its  natural  state,  encrusting  leaves  and  twigs, 
it  is  called  stick  lac.  Lac  dye , Lac  lake , or  Cake 
lac , is  the  colouring  matter  extracted  from  the 
stick  lac.  When  the  stick  lac  is  separated, 
pounded,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring 
matter  extracted  by  water,  it  is  called  seed  lac. 
When  melted  down  into  cakes,  it  is  lump  lac , and 
used  by  the  natives  for  making  bangles,  or  orna- 
ments in  the  form  of  rings  for  the  arms  of  the 
lower  class  of  females.  When  melted,  strained 
through  cotton  bags,  and  formed  into  thin 
laminae  or  plates,  it  forms  shell  lac , and  it  is  this 
kind  that  is  so  much  used  in  the  useful  arts.  It 
is  now  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats  ; and  the  quantity  retained  for  consump- 
tion in  1851,  amounted  to  11,868  cwt.  In  1853, 
1,200,000  lbs.  of  lac  dye  were  imported  into 
this  country  ; while  the  importation  of  stick  lac 
amounted  to  319,373  lbs.  The  vegetable  wax 
of  China  is  the  produce  of  several  species  of  coc- 
cus, as  C.  sinensis , &c.,  and  a similar  product 
has  lately  been  discovered  to  be  produced  by  the 
I lata  lirnbata  in  India. 

Coccinellidap. — A family  of  trimerous  Cole- 
optera , containing  upwards  of  500  species  distri- 
buted through  twenty-two  genera.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  hemispherical  and  convex 
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form  of  the  body,  the  second  joint  of  the  tarsi 
being  large  and  deeply  bilobed,  and  by  the  colour 
and  spots  on  their  elytra.  Species  of  this  family 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  one, 
Coccinella  septem-punctata , is  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Some  live  and  feed 
upon  plants,  but  the  greater  number  are  carni- 
vorous, and  devour  the  larvae  of  insects,  and  are 
particularly  destructive  to  the  aphides  or  plant 
lice.  The  genus  Coccinella  is  the  type,  and  com- 
prises insects  with  which  every  one  is  familiar. 
The  lady  birds  or  lady  cows  are  the  especial 
favourites  of  children  in  this  country,  and  in 
France  they  are  known  bynames  equally  familiar, 
as  “ Vaches  a Dieu,  Betes  de  la  Vierge,  Vole- 
midi,’’  &c.  They  are  small  insects,  generally 
red  or  yellow,  with  black  spots  varying  in 
number  and  size ; or  black,  with  white,  red,  or 
yellow  spots.  They  creep  rather  slowly,  but 
fly  rapidly,  especially  when  the  temperature  is 
high.  When  alarmed,  or  laid  hold  of,  they 
fold  up  their  legs  and  eject  from  the  joints  of 
their  limbs,  a yellow  mucilaginous  fluid  of  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  odour.  They  are  very 
abundant  in  gardens  and  plantations,  upon  plants 
which  are  infested  with  aphides.  Both  in  their 
perfect  and  larva  state,  they  are  very  serviceable 
in  destroying  these  troublesome  insects.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  small  yellow  patches  in 
the  midst  of  the  plant  lice,  so  that  the  larvte  when 
hatched  are  in  the  midst  of  their  food.  Upwards 
of  120  species  of  Coccinellce  are  described,  several 
of  which  are  natives  of  England.  Immense 
swarms  of  these  creatures  are  sometimes  observed, 
especially  on  the  south-eastern  coast.  They  have 
been  described  as  extending  in  dense  masses  for 
miles,  and  consisting  of  several  species  intermixed. 
The  Coccinella  septem-punctata  is  the  most  com- 
mon species,  and  the  circulation  is  well  exhibited 
through  the  microscope  in  its  elytra.  If  one  of 
these  is  separated  from  the  body  without  being 
detached,  and  arranged  in  such  a manner  that  it 
may  be  viewed  as  a transparent  object,  slow  and 
uniform  continuous  currents,  one  ascending  and 
the  other  descending,  will  be  seen  between  the 
plates  of  which  the  elytron  consists. 

Coccolobus  ( xokxo; , a berry  ; XofZos,  a pod). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Polygonacece,  sub-order  Polygonece, 
containing  a number  of  species,  several  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  Europe.  They  are  evergreen 
trees,  all  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical 
America,  and  some  of  them  are  very  ornamental, 
having  large  leaves  and  flowers  in  clusters. 
C.  pubescens  is  moie  than  twenty-five  feet  high, 
with  orbicular  leaves  measuring  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  very  wrinkled  and  re- 
ticulated. The  wood  is  very  hard,  almost  in- 
corruptible, and  much  used  in  building.  C. 
uvifera , or  sea  side  grape , is  a tree  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  beautiful  leaves  of  a full 
bright  glossy  green  colour,  and  the  principal 
nerves  of  a deep  red.  The  fruit  is  in  bunches  of 
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the  size  and  colour  of  cherries,  has  an  acidulous 
taste,  and  is  eaten  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
wood  yields  a red  colouring  matter,  which  is 
used  as  a dye,  and  along  with  the  leaves  and 
bark  is  very  astringent.  A decoction  of  them  is 
evaporated  to  form  the  substance  known  as 
J amaica  kino.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  hard, 
and  used  for  cabinet  work. 

Coccosteus. — A genus  of  fossil  fishes  with  a 
tuberculated  scaly  covering,  from  the  old  red 
sandstone  of  Cromarty,  Caithness,  and  the 
Orkney  Islands. 

Coccothraustes. — See  Cocccmm Austins. 

Coccoihraustiiaao. — A sub-family  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order 
Passeres , and  family  Fringillidce.  The  birds 
belonging  to  this  sub-family  are  altogether  grani- 
ferous,  and  feed  their  young  with  seeds  which 
they  bruise  and  disgorge  from  their  crop,  instead 
of  insects  and  larvae,  as  the  other  fringillidae  do. 
The  genus  Coccothraustes  is  the  type  of  the  family, 
and  is  characterized  by  having  the  beak  conical, 
very  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  rapidly  to  the 
point,  and  so  strong  that  they  are  able  to  break 
the  stones  of  cherries  and  other  fruit  with  the 
greatest  facility.  The  wings  are  long  and  rather 
powerful,  and  the  tail  short  and  more  or  less 
forked.  The  hawfinch,  or  grosbeak,  C.  vidgaris, 
is  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  has 
lately  been  ascertained  to  breed  in  this  country, 
in  Essex  and  Kent,  though  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  migratory.  It  is  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour,  marked  with  black,  gray,  and 
white,  is  of  shy,  retiring  habits,  living  in  secluded 
places  in  woods  and  forests,  and  feeds  upon  hard 
seeds,  kernels,  and  more  especially  the  berries 
of  the  hawthorn,  from  whence  it  derives  its 
name. 

Coco  ulus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Menispermacece , and 
containing  many  species  (upwards  of  sixty-five 
having  been  described),  growing  in  all  the  inter- 
tropical  regions  of  the  world.  They  are  climb- 
ing shrubs  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  in  loose  panicles  or  racemes.  Several 
species,  natives  of  Brazil  and  India,  are  considered 
by  the  natives  as  specifics  in  cases  of  intermittent 
fevers,  and  from  the  bitter  principle  which  they 
contain  they  are  useful  as  stomachics.  The  most 
important  species  to  Europeans  is  C.  palmatus , 
that  which  produces  the  excellent  medicine 
knoAvn  as  calumba  or  colomba,  and  which  is  so 
much  employed  as  a tonic  bitter.  The  part  used 
is  the  root,  which  is  large,  fleshy,  of  a deep  yel- 
low colour,  and  divided  into  many  irregular 
forks,  which  are  cut  off  by  the  collectors,  sliced, 
strung  on  cords,  and  hung  to  dry  in  the  shade. 
This  plant  is  a native  of  the  forests  which  bor- 
der the  Mozambique,  and  is  now  cultivated  in 
the  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The 
forests  of  Malabar  produce  a plant,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  well  known  in  Europe  as  the  Cocculus 
indicus  Semes,  which  contain  a powerful  bitter 
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poisonous  principle  called  Picrotoxin , and  to 
which  they  owe  their  dangerous  qualities.  They 
are  not  used  internally  in  medicine,  but  have 
been  employed  externally  in  some  cutaneous  affec- 
tions. Cocculus  indicus  is  a well  known  poison 
for  destroying  fish,  and  has  been  extensively  used 
by  brewers  as  a substitute  for  hops — an  adul- 
teration which  is  prohibited  in  Britain  by  severe 
statutes.  The  plant  has  been  described  as  a 
species  of  cocculus,  C.  suberosus,  but  later  botan- 
ists have  separated  it  from  this  genus,  and  formed 
of  it  a new  one  called  Anamirta. 

Coccus. — See  Cocchxe. 

Coccyx. — A genus  of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera , 
inhabiting  the  forests  of  resinous  trees  in  Europe, 
to  which  the  caterpillars  are  often  very  destruc- 
tive. They  feed  upon  the  buds  and  young 
shoots  of  the  pines,  causing  excrescences  which 
deform  and  injure  their  growth  if  they  do  not 
kill  them  entirely.  Three  species  occur  in  the 
forests  of  German}’,  where  they  are  said  to  do 
much  damage. 

Coccy/ina. — A sub-family  of  cuckoos.  See 
CUCULID^E. 

Cochlearia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cruciferce  and 
sub-order  Pleurorhizeoe.  The  species  are  herba- 
ceous, usually  smooth  and  fleshy,  and  mostly 
inhabitants  of  northern  climates.  The  common 
scurvy-grass,  C.  officinalis , is  one  of  the  most 
common,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  anti- 
scorbutics we  possess.  It  is  a powerful  stimu- 
lant, and  has  a warm  acrid  bitter  taste.  The 
scurvy-grass  is  a native  of  the  sea  shores  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  and,  according  to  Forster, 
occurs  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  C. 
Danica  and  Anglica  are  also  antiscorbutics,  and, 
along  with  the  preceding,  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  horse  radish,  so  well  known  as  a poig- 
nant condiment  to  various  kinds  of  animal  food, 
especially  roast  beef,  and  as  a warm  pickle,  is 
generally  described  as  a species  of  this  genus 
also,  though  latterly  botanists  have  removed  it 
to  another.  It  is  the  C.  Armoracia  of  the  earlier 
authors,  and  the  Armoracia  rusticana  of  the 
later.  The  root  is  large  and  fleshy,  spindle- 
shaped,  and  is  the  part  used.  Applied  externally, 
it  readily  inflames  the  skin,  and  if  its  application 
be  long  continued,  produces  blisters.  An  infu- 
sion of  it  in  cold  milk  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
safest  and  best  cosmetics.  The  horse  radish  is 
a native  of  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  now 
naturalized  in  England. 

Cocoon. — A name  generally  applied  to  the 
silky  case,  usually  of  an  oval  form,  which  the 
caterpillars  of  many  lepidopterous  insects  spin, 
and  in  which  they  undergo  their  transformations, 
such,  for  example,  as  that  made  by  the  silk- 
worm. The  ant  lion,  Myrmeleon  formicaleo , is 
almost  the  only  insect  belonging  to  the  other 
orders,  the  larva  of  which  spins  a cocoon  in  which 
to  remain  till  it  changes  to  a chrysalis. 
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spiders  spin  cocoons,  but  these  are  only  destined 
to  contain  their  eggs. 

Cocos. — A genus  of  palm  trees,  containing 
upwards  of  fourteen  species,  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  natives  of  tropical  America,  especially 
Brazil.  They  are  almost  all  large  trees  with  a 
straight  stem,  marked  with  annular  cicatrices, 
and  surmounted  with  a crown  of  large  pinnated 
leaves,  the  leaflets  numerous,  often  narrow,  pen- 
dent, and  flexuous.  The  most  important  species 
of  the  genus  is  the  common  cocoa  nut  tree,  Cocos 
nucifera , spread  over  all  the  tropical  regions  of 
both  continents,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
trees  in  the  world.  Its  real  origin  is  doubtful, 
some  considering  its  native  country  to  be  Asia, 
others  America.  The  cocoa  nut  tree  rises  like  a 
slender  column  to  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  in 
height,  and  is  crowned  by  twelve  or  fifteen  pin- 
nated leaves  about  thirteen  feet  long,  drooping 
like  gigantic  ostrich  feathers,  and  giving  the  air 
of  a tuft  of  vegetable  plumes.  It  is  chiefly  con- 
fined in  its  growth  to  the  borders  of  the  sea,  where 
the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt  water,  and  its 
fruit  is  capable  of  being  carried  to  any  distance 
by  the  waves  and  currents,  and,  when  thrown 
upon  shore,  of  taking  root  and  flourishing.  The 
uses  to  which  the  cocoa  nut  tree  is  applicable  in 
its  native  country  are  numerous.  The  ripe  fruit 
is  a wholesome  food,  and  the  milk  it  contains  is 
a grateful  cooling  beverage,  and  these  form  the 
principal  sustenance  of  the  poorer  Indians  in 
many  districts.  The  fruit  is  a nut  with  a very 
hard  shell  and  a white  kernel,  tasting  like  the 
hazel  nut,  and  is  enclosed  within  an  outer  husk 
about  the  size  of  a man’s  head.  The  shell  itself 
is  polished,  and  formed  into  goblets,  boxes,  and 
cups  ; and  in  India  it  is  universally  used  by  the 
natives  as  the  bowl  of  their  hubble-bubbles , or 
smoking  pipes.  The  outer  husk  is  of  a fibrous 
consistence,  and  this,  after  being  soaked  in  water, 
is  beaten  into  a kind  of  oakum,  spun  into  yam 
called  Coir , and  manufactured  into  cordage  con- 
sidered superior  to  that  made  from  hemp,  and 
woven  into  sailcloth,  fishing  nets,  &c.  Coir  has 
now  become  a considerable  article  of  commerce, 
and  about  3,000,000  lbs.  weight  are  annually 
exported  from  Ceylon  to  Calcutta  and  other  parts 
of  India  ; and  in  1851,  10,661  tons  of  this  yarn 
were  brought  to  Liverpool  alone.  The  kernels 
pressed  in  a mill  yield  an  excellent  oil  called 
cocoa  nut  oil,  which  is  extensively  used  in  India, 
and  largely  employed  in  Europe  for  burning,  in 
the  manufacture  of  torches,  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Mixed  with 
dammer , a kind  of  resin,  it  forms  the  substance 
used  in  India  for  paying  the  seams  of  boats  and 
ships.  A tree  generally  yields  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  nuts  annually.  The  trunks  of  the 
trees  are  used  for  making  boats,  frames  of  houses, 
rafters,  posts,  and  gutters  to  convey  water,  &c. ‘ 
the  leaves  are  used  for  thatching  houses,  and  are 
wrought  into  mats,  baskets,  lanterns,  articles  of 
head-dress,  and  paper  to  write  upon.  The  young 
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leaves,  before  they  are  expanded,  form  a delicate 
vegetable,  and  the  old  ones,  when  burned,  yield 
potash  in  abundance.  If  the  ends  of  the  young 
spathes  be  cut  off,  or  the  body  of  the  tree  be 
punctured,  there  exudes  a white  sweet  liquor 
which  is  collected  by  the  natives  in  pots  pro- 
perly tied  for  the  purpose.  When  collected  early 
in  the  morning  it  is  called  toddy,  and  forms  a 
delicious  refreshing  beverage.  If  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time  after  sunrise  it  ferments,  and 
is  then  called  palm  wine,  and  by  distillation  an 
ardent  spirit  is  obtained,  called  arrack,  which  is 
more  esteemed  than  that  procured  from  rice.  By 
further  distillation  a sugar  is  obtained  used  by 
confectioners  ; and  this,  mixed  with  lime,  forms 
a powerful  cement,  which  resists  moisture,  en- 
dures great  solar  heat,  and  will  take  a fine 
polish.  The  juice  of  the  pindova,  or  Cocos 
butyraceci , abounds  in  sugar  and  furnishes  by 
fermentation  a sweet  wine  much  sought  after  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  of  which  country  it  is 
a native.  Its  kernels  bruised  and  pressed,  furnish 
a substance  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  which  is 
very  abundant,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste. 

Coelacanthus.  — A genus  of  fossil  fishes 
occurring  in  the  coal  formation  and  magnesian 
limestone  in  the  north  of  England. 

Ccelogenys  (koiXo;,  hollow  ; yivvs,  cheek). — 
A genus  of  rodent  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Histricidce,  sub-family  Dasyproctina.  It  con- 
tains only  one  species,  and  derives  its  generic 
name  from  its  having,  in  addition  to  true  cheek 
pouches,  large  pouches  under  the  zygomatic  arch 
opening  on  the  side  of  the  cheek.  The  C.  Paca 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  South  American 
rodents,  and  was  described  by  the  early  voyagers 
under  the  native  name  of  Paca.  It  is  a thick- 
set stubby  animal,  with  clumsy  legs,  short  neck, 
heavy  head,  and  rounded  body.  The  tail  is  re- 
duced to  a tubercle,  its  gait  is  heavy,  but  its 
movements  are  prompt  and  sudden.  The  colour 
of  the  fur  is  blackish-brown,  with  four  rows  of 
parallel  white  spots  along  the  sides.  It  inhabits 
low  humid  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water, 
digging  a burrow  like  the  rabbit,  but  much 
shallower.  Though  heavy  and  corpulent,  it  can 
run  with  a good  deal  of  activity,  often  takes 
lively  jumps,  and  swims  and  dives  with  great 
adroitness.  It  is  a nocturnal  animal,  feeds  upon 
fruits  and  tender  plants,  is  very  cleanly  in  its 
habits,  and  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  excellent  eating 
and  of  good  flavour.  A fossil  species  is  found  in 
the  caverns  of  Brazil. 

Ccenobita. — A genus  of  hermit  crabs.  See 
Crustacea. 

Ccenurus  (xamj,  common  ; ovgx,  tail). — A 
genus  of  intestinal  worms,  or  Entozoa , belonging 
to  the  order  Cestoidea , and  family  Cysticidce.  It 
consists  of  a simple  cyst  filled  with  an  albumin- 
ous liquid,  upon  the  outer  surface  of  which  a 
number  of  soft,  short,  retractile,  cylindrical  and 
rugose,  rather  than  jointed  bodies,  are  situated. 
They  are  very  small,  and  when  examined  by 
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the  microscope  are  found  to  possess  a head  like 
that  of  a Tcenia , or  tape-worm,  armed  with  four 
discs  and  a crown  of  hooks.  The  species  best 
known  is  the  C.  cerebralis , inhabiting  the  brain 
of  the  sheep,  and  producing  that  fatal  disease 
known  by  the  name  of  sturdy  or  staggers.  The 
vesicle  itself  is  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg  and  each 
individual  is  from  1-5"  to  1*6"  in  length,  appear- 
ing to  the  naked  eye  as  mere  white  opaque 
specks.  Recent  researches  have  discovered  that 
this  so-called  genus  is  only  the  immature  form  of 
a tape-worm.  The  vesicle  with  its  contents, 
after  being  extracted  from  the  brain  of  the  sheep, 
has  been  given  to  a dog,  and  upon  the  dog  being 
killed  these  little  creatures  have  been  found  to 
have  assumed  the  form  of  a Tcenia.  The  inverse 
experiment  has  succeeded  as  well.  A healthy 
lamb  has  been  made  to  swallow  detached  joints 
of  these  Taeniae  which  contained  eggs,  and  about 
fifteen  days  afterwards  the  young  sheep  was 
attacked  with  sturdy,  and  upon  being  killed  a 
number  of  vesicles  containing  Ccenuri  were  found 
in  the  brain. 

Caerebinae. — A sub-family  of  birds.  See 
Nectarinid,®:. 

CofTea..  Coffee. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rubiacece  or 
Cinchonacece , containing  many  species  of  berry- 
bearing shrubs,  all  natives  of  tropical  countries. 
That  which  yields  the  coffee  of  commerce,  C.  ara~ 
bica , is  the  best  known  and  most  useful.  It  is  a 
pretty  evergreen  shrub,  varying  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high  in  its  native  country.  The 
flowers  are  white  with  a rosy  tint,  and  have  an 
odour  of  the  jasmine.  The  fruit  is  a succulent 
berry  about  the  size  of  a cherry,  and  contains 
two  seeds,  which  are  of  a hard  consistence,  and 
are  known  as  the  coffee  beans.  The  coffee  tree 
is  originally  a native  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  where 
it  was  known  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  still 
cultivated  with  success.  It  is  said  that  a Mol- 
lah  named  Chadely  was  the  first  Arab  who  used 
coffee,  and  this  with  the  object  of  keeping  him- 
self awake  for  his  nocturnal  orisons.  The  der- 
vishes imitated  him,  and  it  then  passed  from  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Medina  and  Mecca, 
and  by  means  of  the  pilgrims  to  all  parts  of 
Mohammedan  countries.  The  best  coffee  comes 
from  Yemen,  and  particularly  from  Mocha,  where 
the  Arabs  know  it  by  the  name  of  Kahouch , 
whence  the  French  Cafe , and  the  English  Coffee. 
Coffee  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  at  Venice, 
about  the  year  1615.  It  got  to  Marseilles  in 
1654,  and  was  brought  to  Paris  direct  from  the 
East  by  Thevenot  in  1667.  An  Armenian  of 
the  name  of  Pasque  or  Faskal  opened  the  first 
public  Cafe  at  Paris  in  1669.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed, however,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  London, 
where  he  opened  a coffee-house  in  George  Yard, 
Lombard  Street,  and  prospered  so  much  that  in 
a short  time,  in  1688,  there  were,  it  is  said,  as 
many  coffee-houses  in  London  as  in  Cairo.  Raw 
coffee  has  little  or  no  taste  or  smell,  and  it  is  only 
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by  roasting  it  that  we  obtain  its  aroma  and  pecu- 
liar flavour.  This  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
a hitter  principle  contained  in  it,  called  Cafeine , 
and  what  is  very  curious,  is  identical  with  the 
peculiar  principle  found  in  tea.  The  introduc- 
tion of  tea  and  coffee  has  led  to  the  most  wonder- 
ful change  that  ever  took  place  in  the  diet  of 
modern  civilized  nations.  These  beverages  have 
the  admirable  advantage  of  affording  stimulus 
without  producing  intoxication  or  any  of  its  evil 
consequences.  The  consumption  of  cofFee  in 
England  has  increased  amazingly  of  late  years. 
In  1836  the  consumption  in  Great  Britain  was 
10,500  tons.  In  1847,  19,783  tons  were  im- 
ported ; in  1848,  it  had  risen  to  24,553  tons; 
and  in  1850,  50,803,152  lbs.  were  imported,  of 
which  31,166,358  lbs.  were  retained  for  con- 
sumption, raising  an  amount  forduty  of  £565,659. 
In  1851,  it  was  calculated  that  the  quantity  of 
coffee  exported  from  Arabia,  East  and  West 
Indies,  South  America,  and  other  countries  pro- 
ducing it,  amounted  to  251,000  tons,  of  which 
there  was  consumed  in  the  different  countries  to 
which  it  was  imported  232,500  tons. 

Coix.  Job's  Tears. — A genus  of  grasses  con- 
taining one  species,  C.  lacryma.  The  seeds  are 
very  hard,  smooth,  of  a pearly  gray  lustre,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Job’s  tears,  and  are  used 
as  beads  to  form  bracelets  and  necklaces.  They 
are  said  by  some  writers  to  possess  tonic  diu- 
retic powers. 

Colaspis. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Ciiry- 

SOMELID.E. 

Colchiceae — A sub-order  of  monocotyledon- 
ous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Melanthacece. 
This  group  contains  several  species  which  are 
stemless,  the  flowers  springing  from  an  under- 
ground rhizome.  The  genus  Colchicum  contains 
upwards  of  twenty  species,  many  of  which  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  They  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia,  and  have  long  tubular  flowers, 
and  linear  leaves  which  succeed  the  flowers.  The 
most  common  species  is  the  meadow  saffron  or 
autumnal  crocus,  C.  autumnale,  which  is  a native 
of  England  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe.  It 
is  a showy  plant,  and  in  some  countries,  the 
moist  meadows  in  the  beginning  of  autumn  often 
appear  as  if  enammelled  with  its  fine  purple 
flowers.  The  whole  plant  exhales  a strong  and 
nauseous  smell,  and  possesses  powerful  narcotic 
poisonous  qualities,  which  depend  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  a peculiar  alkaloid  called  Colchicine. 
The  taste  is  at  first  sweetish  and  insipid,  but  it 
soon  becomes  hot,  acrid,  and  irritating ; the 
palate,  throat,  and  tongue  experience  a burning 
sensation,  and  then  succeed  spasms,  cold  sweats, 
pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  vomiting,  and 
at  last  death,  if  proper  remedies  be  not  immedi- 
ately administered.  The  cormes,  or  roots,  are 
much  used  in  medicine  in  cases  of  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, &c.,  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  in  boil- 
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France  to  destroy  the  lice  which  infest  horned 
cattle. 

Coleoptcra  (xoXso;,  * sheath ; -rn^ov,  a 
wing).  The  Beetles. — A name  given  to  that 
order  of  insects  known  as  beetles,  and  which  have 
four  wings,  the  superior  pair  of  which  are  hard 
and  coriaceous,  and  serve  as  sheaths  or  coverings 
to  the  inferior  pair,  which  are  membranous  and 
folded  transversely  under  the  others  when  the 
insects  are  in  a state  of  repose.  The  hard  cori- 
aceous pair  are  called  Elytra,  and  when  at  rest 
are  joined  to  each  other  at  their  inner  margins, 
forming  on  the  back  of  the  beetle  a median  line 
called  a suture.  They  open  at  right  angles  with 
the  body,  and  do  not  beat  the  air  when  the  in- 
sect is  flying,  but  remain  fixedly  open.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  males  and  females  is  in  gen- 
eral well  marked,  depending  in  some  genera  upon 
the  structure  of  the  antennae,  in  others  on  the 
feet,  &c.  The  act  of  pairing  only  takes  place 
once  in  their  lifetime.  The  male  immediately 
after  that  time  dies,  and  the  female  undergoes  the 
same  fate  as  soon  as  she  has  laid  her  eggs.  The 
places  where  these  are  deposited  are  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  tribes  ; some  in  water,  at 
the  bottom  of  pools,  &c. ; others  on  plants  ; some 
in  the  substance  of  wood  bored  by  the  female ; 
and  others  again  in  putrid  animal  matter,  or  in 
the  ground  &c.,  &c.  The  lame  are  generally  in 
the  form  of  soft  worms,  with  twelve  rings  to  the 
body  independent  of  the  head,  and  six  feet. 
They  take  different  lengths  of  time  to  arrive  at 
maturity ; some  which  live  on  leaves  obtaining 
their  perfect  form  in  the  course  of  about  a month 
or  six  weeks,  while  others  which  live  on  roots, 
or  in  the  interior  of  trees,  do  not  arrive  at  matu- 
rity for  two  or  three  years.  Some  enclose  them- 
selves, when  preparing  for  the  pupa  state,  in  a 
kind  of  cocoon  or  web ; those  which  live  in  the 
ground  merely  remove  the  earth  so  as  to  form  an 
open  oval  space ; and  those  which  live  in  wood 
for  thermost  part  assume  the  pupa  state  without 
any  preparation.  Many  of  the  larvae  of  the 
Coleoptera  are  exceedingly  destructive  to  vege- 
tation, and  even  some  of  the  perfect  beetles  them- 
selves do  much  mischief  to  agriculture.  Beetles 
are -scattered  everywhere ; some  live  in  the  water, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  terrestrial,  and 
their  habits  vary  very  much  in  the  different 
families.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  not 
one  species  is  found  that  is  venomous,  or  that  is 
armed  with  a sting  like  some  of  the  Eymenop- 
ter  a.  None  of  them  are  employed  in  the  indus- 
trial arts,  and  only  the  Cantharides  furnish 
remedies  useful  in  medicine.  The  larva  of  one 
species,  Cerambyx  heros,  was  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  a great  delicacy,  and  the  American 
Indians  look  with  the  same  regard  upon  that  of 
another,  the  Calandra  palmarum.  The  species 
of  coleopterous  insects  already  known  are  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  thousand,  and  the  number 
is  increasing  every  day.  Their  arrangement, 
therefore,  is  one  of  some  importance,  and  various 
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methods  have  been  proposed  and  adopted.  The 
one  most  generally  used  is  that  which  is  based 
upon  the  number  of  joints  of  the  tarsi.  In  this, 
the  great  divisions  are  four: — 1.  Pentamera , in 
which  all  the  tarsi  are  five  jointed,  the  fourth 
being  of  ordinary  size.  2.  Heteromera,  in  which 
the  four  anterior  tarsi  are  five  jointed,  and  the 
two  posterior  four  jointed.  8.  Pseudotelramera , 
in  which  the  tarsi  are  five  jointed,  but  the  fourth 
joint  is  exceedingly  diminutive  and  concealed 
between  the  lobes  of  the  preceding  ; and  4.  Pseu- 
dotrimera , in  which  the  tarsi  are  four  jointed,  the 
third  joint  being  very  diminutive  and  concealed 
between  the  lobes  of  the  preceding. 

Colcps. — A genus  of  Infusoria , made  the 
type  of  a particular  group  called  symmetrical 
infusoria.  The  species  are  very  voracious,  and 
feed  upon  dead  Entomostraca , &c. 

Colias. — A genus  of  diurnal  lepidopterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  family  Papilionidce,  con- 
taining a number  of  species,  found  feeding  upon 
papilionaceous  plants,  such  as  Lucerne,  &c.,  and 
on  grasses.  Two  or  three  species  are  found  in 
England,  and  are  amongst  the  most  elegant  of 
our  British  butterflies. 

G'olius. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
conirostral  tribe,  of  the  order  Passeres , and  fa- 
mily Colidce.  The  species  belonging  to  this,  the 
only  genus  of  the  family,  have  a short,  thick, 
strong  beak,  short  robust  tarsi  strongly  scutu- 
late,  and  short  wings.  They  possess  fine  silky 
plumage,  and  their  head  is  adorned  with  a hoop 
of  feathers.  They  are  all  African  birds,  and  are 
found  spread  from  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Abyssinia.  These  birds  live  in  society, 
and  creep  along  the  branches  of  trees  head  down- 
wards. Their  cry  is  monotonous  and  mournful. 
Their  food  consists  of  fruits  and  the  buds  and 
young  shoots  of  trees,  and  they  build  their  nests 
in  common  upon  the  same  bush,  five  or  six,  or 
even  more,  being  often  united  together,  each  con- 
taining three  or  four  rosy  or  brownish  eggs.  They 
sleep  clinging  to  the  branches  with  their  heads 
hanging  downwards,  and  pressed  close  against 
each  other.  The  natives  of  the  countries  where 
they  are  found  eat  them,  and  consider  them  great 
delicacies. 

Colletes. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Hymenoptera , and  family  Andrenidce. 
The  bees  belonging  to  this  genus  make  their 
nests  in  the  earth  and  the  softer  parts  of  walls. 
Each  nest  is  cylindrical,  consisting  of  from  two 
to  four  cells  placed  end  to  end,  shaped  like  a 
thimble,  the  bottom  of  one  fitting  into  the  mouth 
of  that  beneath  it.  Each  cell  contains  an  egg 
and  a quantity  of  pollen  paste,  destined  for  the 
food  of  the  larva  when  hatched. 

Colobus. — A genus  of  monkeys.  See  Cer- 
COPITHEC  IN  A. 

Colocasia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Ara- 
ce,e. 

Colophonitc. — A species  of  garnet,  called 
yellow  garnet,  or  topazolite.  It  is  coarse  and 
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granular,  of  various  shades  of  yellow,  composed 
chiefly  of  silica  and  protoxide  of  iron,  and  is 
found  in  Norway,  Piedmont,  Ceylon,  &c. 

Colossochciys.— A fossil  genus  of  tortoises. 
See  Chelonia. 

Coluber. — See  Colubrid^e. 

Colubridre. — A family  of  reptiles  belonging 
to  the  order  Ophidia,  and  sub-order  Colubrince , or 
harmless  snakes.  They  are  characterized  by 
having  their  belly  covered  with  broad,  band-like 
shields,  or  cross  plates,  by  their  vent  having  no 
spur-like  feet,  by  their  tail  being  conical  and 
tapering,  and  by  their  having  no  poison  fangs. 
This  family  contains  more  than  half  of  the  spe- 
cies of  snakes ; some  remarkable  for  the  splen- 
dour of  their  colours,  and  others  for  the  regularity 
of  their  distribution.  Many  are  quite  uniform  in 
their  tints,  some  are  singularly  slender  in  form, 
and  a few  only  attain  a large  size.  Their  geo- 
graphical distribution  is  very  wide,  species  being 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  One  is  a native  of-  England,  and 
is  well  known  as  the  common  or  ringed  snake, 
Coluber  natrix,  a very  inoffensive  and  timid  ani- 
mal, about  three  feet  in  length,  but  often  de- 
stroyed by  mistake  for  the  viper,  from  which, 
however,  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the 
black  zig-zag  line  that  runs  down  the  back,  and 
the  lighter  colour  of  the  scales  of  the  belly.  It 
may  be  easily  tamed,  and  we  have  seen  one  kept 
and  made  the  pet  of  a young  lady,  coiling  round 
her  arms  and  neck,  and  nestling  in  her  bosom. 
Its  food  consists  of  young  birds,  mice,  and  other 
small  quadrupeds,  and  more  especially  frogs. 
The  Esculapian  snake,  Coluber  Esculapii , is  the 
species  seen  represented  by  the  ancients  on  the 
statues  of  Esculapius,  and  is  a native  of  most  of 
the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  being  particularly 
frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  It  is 
about  four  feet  in  length.  A superb  species  is 
found  in  Java,  the  Coluber  Javanicus , growing 
to  the  length  of  nine  feet,  and  living  in  the  rice 
fields  of  that  country.  It  lives  upon  rats,  small 
birds,  &c.  A genus  occurs  in  India  called  Naja, 
or  the  spectacle  snake,  the  species  of  which 
form  exceptions  to  the  general  innocuous  charac- 
ter of  the  family,  as  the  Cobra  de  Capello,  Naja 
tripudians , and  one  or  two  others,  are  very  venom- 
ous. See  Naja.  The  species  of  another  genus, 
Dendrophis , live  the  greater  part  of  their  life  on 
trees,  and  are  thence  called  tree  snakes.  Some 
of  the  colubridse  live  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  have 
the  tail  flattened  like  the  sea  snakes,  such  as  the 
flat-tailed  coral  snake,  or  Platurus.  Others, 
though  they  live  on  the  ground,  frequent  exclu- 
sively the  borders  of  streams,  and  when  disturbed 
take  refuge  in  them,  and  conceal  themselves  at 
the  bottom. 

Columba. — See  Columbidas. 

Coliimbella. — A genus  of  gasteropodous 
mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Bucdnidce, 
containing  about  two  hundred  species  of  small 
prettily  marked  marine  shells,  living  in  shallow 
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water,  on  sandy  flats,  or  congregating  about 
stones,  and  feeding  upon  vegetables. 

Columbidse.  The  Pigeons. — A family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Columbce,  character- 
ized by  the  species  having  feet  with  three  divided 
toes  in  front  and  one  behind,  a moderate  com- 
pressed bill  covered  at  the  base  of  the  upper  man- 
dible with  a soft  tumid  membrane  in  which  the 
nostrils  are  pierced,  and  a tail  like  that  of  the 
perching  birds.  Pigeons  pair  in  the  season  of  love, 
the  male  and  female  working  jointly  at  the  nest, 
taking  their  turns  during  incubation,  and  parti- 
cipating in  the  care  of  the  young.  These,  among 
the  true  pigeons,  are  hatched  blind,  fed  in  the 
nest,  which  they  do  not  quit  till  they  are  covered 
with  feathers,  and  are  supported  by  their  parents 
some  time  after  their  departure  from  it,  having 
no  power  to  feed  themselves.  They  are  mono- 
gamous, incubate  frequently  during  the  year, 
and  lay  only  two  eggs  each  time,  building  their 
nests  in  trees  or  rocks.  Their  power  of  rapid  and 
long-continued  flight  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  ages,  and  repeated  allusions  to  this  occur 
in  the  sacred  writings  and  the  works  of  the 
ancient  poets.  Their  distribution  is  very  exten- 
sive, though  they  are  most  abundant  in  Southern 
Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  ; and  they  feed 
upon  grain,  fruits,  and  berries.  This  family 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups  or  sub-families 
— Treronince , or  tree  pigeons  ; Columbines , the 
true  pigeons ; and  Gourince , the  ground  doves. 

Of  the  first  sub-family,  the  species  are  mostly 
arboreal,  and  have  their  feet  formed  expressly 
for  grasping  and  perching,  those  of  the  genus 
Treron  closely  resembling  in  form  the  feet  of  the 
woodpecker  or  other  scansorial  birds.  They  are 
found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  where  they 
reside  in  woods,  feeding  on  fruits  and  berries. 
Their  bill  is  short,  convex  above,  and  hooked  at 
the  tip.  The  Columbince  have  the  bill  rather 
long  and  slender,  compressed  and  slightly  hooked 
at  the  tip.  The  species  of  this  sub-family  are 
numerous,  and  are  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of 
the  world.  Their  feet  are  formed  both  for  walk- 
ing and  climbing,  and  they  feed  upon  grains  or 
seeds.  The  genus  Columba  contains  several 
a veil  known  species.  The  cushat  or  ring-dove, 

C.  Palumbus,  is  the  largest  of  our  British  pigeons, 
and  builds  its  nest  in  the  boughs  of  trees.  The 
stock-dove,  or  wood-pigeon,  C.  CEnas,  lives  in 
hollow  places  in  decayed  trees,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  the  parent  or 
stock  of  our  domesticated  pigeons — hence  the 
name.  The  real  parent,  however,  is  now  con- 
sidered by  ornithologists  to  be  the  rock  pigeon, 

C.  livia,  and  from  it  are  derived  not  only  the  com- 
mon pigeon  or  inhabitant  of  the  dovecot,  but  all 
those  numerous  varieties  of  domesticated  pigeons 
so  highly  prized,  and  fostered  with  such  care  and 
attention  by  the  amateur  breeder  or  pigeon  fan- 
cier. These  varieties,  numerous  as  they  are,  all 
originate  from  a few  accidental  varieties  of  the 
common  pigeon,  and  not  from  any  cross  of  that 
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bird  with  other  species.  In  the  wild  state  the 
rock  pigeon  lives  and  breeds  in  holes  of  rocks  in 
this  country,  migrating  towards  the  south  in 
winter.  They  are  domesticated  in  great  numbers 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  Egypt  and  Persia 
seem  the  countries  where  they  are  most  numer- 
ous. At  Ispahan,  in  the  latter  country,  there  are 
reckoned  at  least  three  thousand  pigeon  houses. 
The  young  pigeons  are  called  squabs,  and  are 
fed  by  the  parent  birds  at  first  on  a substance 
similar  to  curdled  milk,  which  is  secreted  by  the 
crop.  The  coats  of  this  organ  during  the  time 
of  incubation  undergo  a remarkable  change,  be- 
coming gradually  enlarged  and  thickened,  like 
what  happens  to  the  udder  of  females  of  the  class 
Mammalia , and  the  secretion  has  the  appearance 
of  a milky  fluid  which  easily  curdles.  The  old 
joke,  therefore,  of  sending  out  people  on  the  1st 
of  April,  on  a fool’s  errand  for  “ pigeons’  milk,” 
is  based  on  fact.  The  domestic  pigeons  breed 
every  month,  and  their  fecundity  is  immense. 
Calculating  two  pigeons  to  hatch  nine  times  a- 
vear,  in  four  years  they  would  be  the  progenitors 
of  14,760  young.  The  names  alone  of  all  the 
varieties  of  pigeons  would  fill  a page,  and  many 
are  only  interesting  to  the  pigeon  fancier.  One, 
however,  is  well  known,  and  was  at  one  time 
highly  valued.  This  is  the  carrier  pigeon,  which 
is  immortalized  by  Anacreon,  and  other  poets, 
as  the  bearer  of  love  epistles,  and  by  historians 
as  the  messenger  sent  by  beleaguered  hosts  to 
friends  at  a distance.  Of  late  years,  in  this 
country,  and  on  the  continent,  the  carrier  pigeon 
was  employed  by  those  engaged  on  the  race 
course,  or  in  the  prize  ring,  and  in  many  stock- 
jobbing  transactions.  At  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, their  “ ocupation’s  gone,”  the  electric  wire 
has  nearly  superseded  them.  The  nutmeg  pigeon, 


CarpopJtaga  cenea — Nutmeg  Pigeon. 


Carpophaga  cenea,  is  a fine  large  species  of  this 
sub-family,  living  in  the  forests  of  India,  the 
Moluccas,"  Celebes,  Australia,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  feeding  upon  fruits  and  berries. 
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The  nutmeg,  or  rather  the  soft  covering  of  the 
nut  called  the  mace,  is  their  favourite  food,  and 
at  certain  seasons  they  luxuriate  on  this  dainty 
fare,  so  much  as  to  become  loaded  with  fat,  and 
when  shot,  to  burst  asunder  when  falling  to  the 
ground.  The  turtle-dove,  Turtur  auritus  ( Co - 
lumba  turtur ),  is  another  species  of  the  Columbince , 
which  is  almost  universally  regarded  with  affec- 
tion, and  considered  the  most  perfect  emblem  of 
connubial  attachment.  It  is  a migratory  species, 
arriving  in  this  country  late  in  spring,  and  de- 
parting about  the  latter  end  of  August.  During 
this  time  they  pair,  breed,  and  rear  their  young, 
building  their  nests  on  the  highest  trees  in  the 
thickest  and  most  sheltered  parts  of  the  -woods. 
The  turtle  dove  of  the  Scriptures  is  most  proba- 
bly a closely  allied  species,  Turtur  risorius , which 
is  still  plentiful  in  Egypt  and  other  Eastern  coun- 
tries, and  derives  its  specific  name  from  a fancied 
resemblance  to  the  human  laugh  in  its  cooings. 
It  is  so  abundant  at  Constantinople,  that  it  is 
said  the  Turkish  government  allows  a certain 
rate  of  per  centage  in  the  duty  on  corn,  on 
account  of  the  turtles  which  alight  in  such  num- 
bers on  the  corn  vessels  crossing  the  port,  un- 
covered, to  the  granaries  and  mills.  The 
passenger  pigeon  of  North  America,  Ectopistes 
migratorius,  is  another  species  which  deserves 
notice.  It  is  a native  of  the  North  American 
continent,  between  the  20th  and  6 2d  degree 
of  north  latitude,  roosting  in  woods,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  appearing  in  vast 
numbers,  and  occupying  a large  extent  of  forest. 
Some  of  their  breeding  places  are  said  to  stretch 
through  the  woods  sevei*al  miles  in  breadth,  and 
upwards  of  forty  in  extent,  and  single  trees  con- 
tain 100  nests  at  a time.  They  are  migratory 
birds,  and  Wilson  the  American  ornithologist, 
relates  having  witnessed  one  of  their  migrations, 
when  he  observed  an  immense  mass  passing  over 
his  head  at  a great  height,  for  several  hours’  con- 
tinuance. He  calculated  that  the  body  would 
contain  2,230,272,000  pigeons,  and  calculating 
each  pigeon  to  consume  half  a pint  of  food  daily, 
they  would  devour  17,424,000  bushels  daily. 
The  third  sub-family  contains  the  ground  doves, 
but  for  these  see  GouiuNyF;. 

Colutea.  Bladder  Senna.  — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Leguminosce , and  sub-family  Fapilionacece. 
There  are  several  species,  natives  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  Palestine,  and  the  Himalayas,  and 
possessing  yellow  or  yellow  and  red  flowers  of 
some  beauty.  The  most  common  species  is  C. 
arborescens , a shrub  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high, 
writh  pinnate  leaves,  and  large,  membranous, 
transparent,  inflated  pods  which  look  like  vege- 
table bladders,  hence  the  name  of  bladder  senna. 
It  is  a native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  found  growing  on  the  ascent  to  the  crater  of  Ve- 
suvius, where  scarce  any  other  plants  grow.  Both 
leaves  and  pods  are  purgative,  and  may  be  sub- 
stituted, but  in  large  doses,  for  the  officinal  senna. 
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Colytnbldse. — A family  of  natatorial  birds, 
belonging  to  the  order  Anseres , and  containing 
the  divers  and  grebes.  They  have  very  mode- 
rately feathered  short  wings,  and  legs  placed  so 
far  back  on  the  body  as  to  make  the  birds 
assume  an  erect  position.  The  bill  is  com- 
pressed at  the  tip,  smooth,  straight,  and  pointed. 
Some  of  the  birds  of  this  family  suspend  their 
-nests  on  rushes  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
Colymbida 3,  or  divers,  have  large  feet,  with  the 
outer  toe  longer  than  the  middle  one,  and  all  the 
front  ones  entirely  webbed.  They  are  found  in 
the  northern  regions,  visiting  the  lakes  of  the 
interior  during  their  breeding  season.  They  are 
rapid  divers,  feeding  on  fish  and  sometimes  vege- 
tables. Only  one  genus  is  referred  to  this  sub- 
family, the  genus  Colymbus , containing  species 
which  are  found  in  the  arctic  seas  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  great  northern  diver. 
C.  glacialis , is  a large  bird,  measuring  thirty-six 
inches  in  length,  with  an  extent  of  wing  of 
forty-eight.  It  does  not  arrive  at  its  perfect 
state  of  plumage  till  it  is  three  years  old.  It 
lives  chiefly  on  fish,  and  abounds  in  all  the 
interior  lakes  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Bussia, 
where  it  destroys  large  quantities  of  them.  It  is 
rarely  seen  on  land,  but  swims  very  swiftly,  and 
for  a long  distance  under  water.  It  has  a loud 
and  melancholy  cry  like  the  howl  of  a wolf,  or 
at  times  like  the  distant  scream  of  a man  in 
distress.  It  occasionally,  though  rarely,  visits 
our  coasts.  The  skins  of  the  black  throated 
diver,  C.  arcticus , which  inhabits  all  the  arctic 
regions,  are  dressed  and  made  into  caps,  hoods, 
&c.,  and  are  much  esteemed  as  a covering  for 
the  head  and  breast  in  the  rigorous  climates  in 
which  these  birds  are  found.  The  Podicipince , 
or  grebes,  have  the  toes  flattened,  separate,  and 
broadly  fringed  on  the  sides  by  a membrane,  and 
their  outer  larger  than  their  middle  one.  The 
species  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  on 
the  lakes,  rivers,  and  fens  of  the  interior,  though 
some  during  the  winter  seek  the  ocean.  They 
feed  on  small  fish,  crabs,  insects,  &c.,  and  are 
said  to  carry  their  young  under  their  wings  when 
alarmed.  Their  nests  are  generally  placed  among 
reeds,  and  rise  and  fall  with  the  water.  They  are 
excellent  swimmers,  and  dive  frequently.  The 
type  of  the  genus  Podiceps  is  P.  cristatus , the 
great  crested  or  tippet  grebe,  a bird  about  the 
size  of  a goose,  and  a native  of  England,  being 
found  common  in  the  fens  of  Shropshire,  Cheshire, 
and  Lincolnshire,  where  they  are  called  gannts. 
It  is  a very  careful  nurse,  feeding  its  young  with 
small  eels,  and,  when  they  are  tired,  carrying 
them  on  its  back.  This  grebe  is  mostly  valued 
for  the  plumage  of  its  breast,  for  the  flesh  is  rank 
and  nauseous.  Five  species  are  found  indigenous 
to  Great  Britain. 

Colymbus. — See  Colymbid^e. 

Colza. — A plant ; a variety  of  the  Brassica 
campestris  (B.  campestris  oleifera).  It  is  much 
cultivated  in  France  and  Holland.  &c.,  for  the 
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sake  of  the  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the  seeds, 
called  colza  oil,  and  which  is  now  much  used  for 
burning  in  lamps  and  for  making  soap. 

Comatula.  The  Feather  Star. — A genus  of 
echinodermatous  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Crinoidea.  The  body  is  orbicular,  depressed, 
and  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the  other 
genera  of  Echinodermata.  It  is  protected  above 
by  an  assemblage  of  calcareous  pieces,  and  pro- 
vided with  five  great  rays,  deeply  bifid  and  pin- 
nated, and  one  or  two  rows  of  short,  accessory, 
articulated,  simple  rays,  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  attaches  itself  to  foreign  bodies.  Through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  axis  and  pinnules  of 
the  great  rays,  the  buccal  or  labial  channel  is 
continued,  and  this  is  fleshy  and  provided  with 
cirrhi,  which  serve  the  animal  to  seize  its  prey. 
They  are  developed  on  the  pinnules  of  the  rays 
in  a cavity  which  expands  gradually.  The 
young  are  furnished  with  a pedicel  like  the  extinct 
Encrinites , and  have  been  described  as  a different 
genus,  under  the  name  of  Pentacrinus.  Several 
species  are  enumerated,  amongst  which  the  rosy 
feather  star,  C.  rosea,  a pretty  species,  of  a deep 
rose  colour,  is  a native  of  Great  Britain.  An- 
other species,  a native  of  the  West.  Indies  and 
North  America,  is  called  the  Basket  fish,  by  the 
fishermen,  who,  on  the  shoals  off  Nantucket 
Island,  frequently  bring  it  up  attached  to  their 
hooks.  The  five  great  rays  are  each  divided 
into  two  branches  ; these  are  again  divided  into 
two  each,  and  so  on,  each  dividing  to  the  four- 
teenth time,  at  which  place  they  make  more  than 
fourscore  thousand  limbs!  When  drawn  up  by 
the  fisherman’s  line,  these  rays  or  arms  encircle 
it  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  it  to  appear  in  the 
form  of  «,  wicker  basket,  hence  its  name.  Several 
fossil  species  have  been  described  from  the  Solen- 
hofen. 

Cosuephorus. — A genus  of  acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Calliony- 
midce  or  lyre  fish.  They  have  a low  first  dorsal 
fin,  very  large  pectoral,  and  no  ventrals.  Only 
one  species  is  known,  inhabiting  the  fresh  water 
lake  of  Baikal,  and  is  called  by  the  Russians 
living  on  its  banks,  Galomjuenka.  It  lives  in 
deep  water,  and  is  thrown  up  in  considerable  abun- 
dance by  the  severe  storms  which  visit  that  lake. 
It  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  crows  even,  it  is 
said,  will  not  touch  it.  The  Russians,  however, 
extract  a large  quantity  of  oil  from  the  fish 
thrown  on  shore,  and  sell  it  to  the  Chinese. 

Commelyna. — See  Comm  ELI  nacEyE. 

Commelynaccsc. — A nat.  ord.  of  mono- 
cotyledon ous  plants,  natives  of  warm  climates, 
and  to  which  the  spider  wort,  Tradescantia  Vir- 
giniana , belongs.  The  plants  of  this  family  have 
flat  narrow  leaves,  usually  sheathing  at  the  base, 
and  some  of  the  species  of  Commelyna  have 
tuberous,  fleshy  rhizomes,  which  are  used  as 
food.  Several  species  of  Tradescantia  have  also 
been  used  as  medicines  by  the  natives  of  the 
countries  where  they  grow, 
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Comocladia  ( nog. hair;  kXxSs;,  a branch) 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Anacardiacece , containing  only  a 
few  species  which  are  natives  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  C.  dentata , the  tooth- 
leaved maiden  plum,  is  a tree  thirty  feet  high, 
erect,  and  of  moderate  thickness,  growing  in 
Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  and  abounds  in  a milky, 
glutinous  juice,  which  grows  black  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  stains  linen  and  the  skin  black,  so 
that  it  is  almost  indelible.  It  is  believed  by  the 
natives  of  Cuba,  who  call  it  Guao,  that  it  is 
fatal  to  sleep  under  this  tree.  It  has  a disagree- 
able fetid  smell.  C.  integrifolia , a native  of 
Jamaica,  exudes  a similar  juice  which  stains  the 
skin  indelibly.  It  attains  a height  of  twenty 
feet,  and  the  wood  is  hard,  of  a fine  grain,  and 
reddish  colour. 

Composite.  Compound  Flowers. — A nat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants  synonymous  with 
the  class  Syngenesia  of  Linnaeus.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  having  the  flowers  united  in  small 
heads  or  Capitula , in  a common  calyx,  composed 
of  one  or  more  rows  of  imbricated  leaflets,  or 
bracts,  and  forming  an  involucre.  Compound 
flowers  form  the  largest  known  natural  order  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  one  of  the  most  natural  of 
all  the  orders,  and  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  grasses,  are  the  most  generally  diffused  over 
the  globe.  They  are  calculated  to  form  a tenth 
part  of  the  whole  vegetable  world,  nearly  10,000 
species  having  been  described.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  there  appears  to  be  on  the  average 
about  ten  species  to  each  genus.  In  the  Compo- 
site, many  genera  are  composed  of  only  one 
species,  but  many  others  are  so  numerous  that 
the  average  number  of  species  to  each  genus  is 
brought  up  to  about  the  same  proportion  as  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In 
northern  regions  they  are  generally  herbaceous, 
but  in  warm  climates  they  sometimes  become 
shrubby,  or  even  arborescent.  They  have  all 
more  or  less  bitterness,  which  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  astringent,  acrid,  and  narcotic  quali- 
ties. Some  possess  soporific  qualities,  others  are 
diuretics,  while  others  again  are  tonic  and  sto- 
machic. Two  species  only  furnish  articles  of  food, 
but  many  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  their 
beauty.  They  are  generally  divided  into  three 
or  four  great  groups  or  families  from  the  structure 
of  the  flowers.  See  CynarocephalyE,  Corym- 
bieery®,  Cichorace/e,  and  LariatifloryE. 

Clomptosiitc — A mineral  substance  occur- 
ring in  amygdaloid  in  Scotland,  in  lavas  at 
Vesuvius,  &c.,  found  usually  in  masses,  having 
a radiated  structure  within,  and  consisting  of 
long  fibres  or  acicular  crystals.  It  is  only  a 
variety  of  Thomsonite. 

Coiscliifera.  Bivalve  Shells. — A class  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  Mollusca,  provided  with 
two  shelly  valves,  within  which  is  enclosed  the 
body  of  the  animal,  the  one  valve  being  attached 


to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  side  of  the 
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body;  and  from  which  construction  they  derive 
the  name  of  bivalve  shells.  The  oyster,  scallop, 
cockle,  and  mussel  may  be  taken  as  examples. 
The  animals  are  always  covered  with  a twro 
lobed  mantle,  and  within  this  mantle  there  are  a 
pair  of  laminar  gills  on  each  side.  They  have 
no  distinct  head;  hence  they  are  often  called 
Acephala.  They  are  generally  free,  and  walk 
about  by  means  of  a compressed  foot,  forming 
for  themselves  holes  in  the  mud  or  sand  in 
which  to  rest.  Some  form  holes  in  calcareous 
rocks,  others  attach  themselves  to  foreign  bodies 
by  means  of  a bundle  of  fibres,  or  a beard  pass- 
ing out  from  the  shell.  See  Byssus  The  great 
majority  are  marine,  and  many  are  used  as  food 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  some  of  the 
numerous  genera  of  which  this  class  is  com- 
posed, the  mantle  of  the  animal  is  furnished 
at  the  hinder  edge  with  two  tubes  or  syphons. 
In  others,  these  syphons  are  wanting,  the  lobes 
of  the  mantle  being  either  free  behind,  or  united 
and  pierced  with  one  or  two  holes.  Hence  the 
Conchifera  are  divided  into  two  large  groups  or 
orders;  Siphonida , with  syphons;  Asiphonida , 
without  syphons.  These  are  divided  again  into 
sub-orders  from  the  structure  of  the  foot. 

Concliolepas. — A genus  of  shells  belonging 
to  the  class  Gasteropoda. — Only  one  species  is 
known,  a native  of  Peru.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  genus  Purpura , but  by  the  older  conchologists 
was  described  as  & patella. 

Concliology. — That  branch  of  science  which 
teaches  the  structure  and  form  of  Shells.  At  the 
period  when  Linnaeus  wrote,  little  was  known  of 
the  animals  which  form  the  substances  called 
shells ; hence  the  attention  of  naturalists  was 
devoted  almost  solely  to  these  bodies  alone. 
Linnaeus  referred  all  the  animals  inhabiting 
shells  to  five  genera.  So  much  has  our  know- 
ledge increased,  however,  that  now  these  have 
become  the  types  of  five  distinct  classes.  These 
are  known  by  the  general  name  Mollusca , and 
the  arrangement  of  shells  is  now  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  study  of  the  animals  which 
form  them  and  inhabit  them.  See  Mollusca. 

Condylura.  ( x.ov'buXos,  condyle;  ovgz,  a tail). 
— A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia,  and  family  Talpidce.  Like  the  moles, 
to  which  they  are  nearly  allied,  the  Condylurce 
have  the  fore  feet  very  broad,  with  five  toes, 
armed  with  powerful  claws,  and  well  adapted 
for  digging  in  the  ground.  The  genus  derives  its 
name  from  an  error  made  by  the  describer  of  the 
first  species,  who  represented  it  with  knotty 
swellings  on  the  tail,  which  do  not  exist.  An- 
other generic  name  has  been  conferred  upon  this 
species,  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  its 
muzzle  is  surrounded  with  moveable  mem- 
branous crests  disposed  in  the  shape  of  a star 
round  the  opening  of  the  nostrils.  The  name 
Rhinaster  is  adopted  by  several  naturalists  in 
preference  to  the  other.  C.  cristata , the  crested 
star-nose,  and  three  or  four  other  species,  are 
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natives  of  North  America.  The}7  do  not  make 
such  hills  as  the  European  moles,  but  only 
subterraneous  walks  in  the  fields,  forming  banks 
about  four  inches  broad  by  two  inches  thick,  and 
which  sink  in  when  trod  upon. 

C'onfervaceae  = Con  fervoid  e a; . Joint- 
worts. — A large  family  of  acotvledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  division  Thallogence , and  nat. 
ord.  Algoe.  The  conferv#  are  the  lowest  forms 
of  the  algae,  and  contain  an  immense  number  of 
exceedingly  minute  and  microscopic  plants,  the 
history  of  many  of  which,  however,  is  as  yet 
but  little  known.  They  comprise  several  sub- 
families; Palmellaceas,  comprehending  some 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  vegetable  life;  Ul- 
vACE.fE,  indicating  a little  higher  organization ; 
N ostochacKvE,  exhibiting  a slight  advance  over 
the  others ; Yolvocine.e,  Desmidiacele,  and 
Diatomace^e,  all  three  only  lately  removed 
from  the  class  Infusoria,  and  consisting  of  vege- 
tables of  very  simple  organization  Oscilla- 
tore-e,  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  motion  the 
plants  possess;  Siphonacee,  of  larger  dimen- 
sions and  higher  organization  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  placed  by  some  authors  amongst  the 
fuci.  See  Alge,  and  the  different  words  men- 
tioned above. 

Conger. — The  conger  eel.  See  Murenide. 

Coiiida*. — A family  of  shells  belonging  to 
the  class  Gasteropoda , characterized  by  having  a 
shell  inversely  conical,  with  a long  and  narrow 
aperture.  The  animal  has  an  oblong  foot,  the 
posterior  extremity  of  which  is  furnished  with  a 
small  narrow  operculum,  moves  slowly,  and  is 
able  to  inflict  a rather  severe  wound  when  in- 


Conus  ploria-maris. 


cautiously  handled.  The  genus  Conus,  the  type 
of  the  family,  contains  about  270  species,  the 
beauty  of  which  and  the  richness  of  their  colours 
have  long  rendered  them  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
amateurs  and  collectors.  Some  of  the  rarest  and 
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most  valuable  shells  are  found  in  this  genus,  and 
high  prices  continue  to  be  given  for  them.  A single 
specimen  of  C.  gloria-maris  has  fetched  a sum  of 
<£100,  and  is  now  valued  at  .£50,  and  others  in 
proportion  to  their  beauty  and  scarceness.  In 
Holland,  500  florins  have  been  given  for  a 
specimen  of  the  admiral  cone,  C.  ammiralis. 
The  species  are  most  abundant  in  the  equatorial 
regions,  but  they  range  northwards  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean,  and  southwards  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  About  eighty  species  are 
found  fossil,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  tertiary 
formations. 

Couifera  ( [conus , a cone  ; fero,  to  carry). — 
A nat.  ord.  of  gymnospermous  dicotyledonous 
plants,  characterized  by  their  having  the  ovules 
situated  on  the  face  of  scales,  floral  bracts  or 
modified  leaves,  which  are  placed  one  upon  the 
other,  and  so  close  to  each  other  as  to  form  a 
cone.  The  species  of  this  order  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  branches,  usually  resinous  trunks, 
inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  of  great 
importance  to  man.  Gigantic  in  size,  rapid 
of  growth,  they  form  a large  portion  of  forests 
in  temperate  climates,  and  are  very  much  cul- 
tivated for  their  utility.  The  wood,  generally 
light,  flexible,  and  durable,  is  frequently  chosen 
for  the  construction  of  houses  and  ships.  For 
masts  and  yards  they  are  in  great  request,  while 
tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  &c.,  are  ex- 
tracted from  them  in  large  quantities.  The 
order  is  a very  extensive  one,  and  has  been 
divided  into  four  sub-orders  : — I.  Abietinece , or 
the  fir  and  spruce  tribe.  See  Pixus  and  Abies. 
II.  Cupressineae , or  the  cypress  tribe.  See 
Cupressus,  Juniperus,  and  Thuja.  III. 
Taxinece,  or  the  yew  tribe.  Sec  Taxus  and 
Podocarpa  ; and  IV.,  Gnetacece , or  the  joint- 
fir  tribe.  See  Gnetacece.  In  the  ancient  globe, 
the  Coniferce,  to  judge  from  their  fossil  remains, 
seem  to  have  played  even  a more  important  part 
than  they  do  in  the  present.  They  appear  to 
have  had  representatives  at  every  epoch,  and 
they  seem  more  than  any  other,  to  have  contri- 
buted to  form  those  depots  of  fossil  combustibles 
known  as  coals. 

Conirostresi. — A tribe  of  the  extensive  order 
of  birds  called  Passeres , characterized  by  the 
species  having  the  beak  of  a more  or  less  conical 
form,  and  not  notched  or  dentated  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 

Conirosylmn. — A genus  of  passerine  birds 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Tenuirostres,  and  family 
Nectarinidce.  It  consists  of  small  birds  living 
on  the  west  coast  of  Bolivia  and  Columbia,  and 
feeding  on  honey,  which  they  suck  by  their  long- 
coned,  straight,  compressed  beak,  from  the 
flowers  of  trees. 

Conimn. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  UindeUiferce ; contain- 
ing two  or  three  species  which  are  biennial,  have 
a fusiform  root,  a cylindrical  and  branched  stem, 
decompound  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  They 
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are  peculiar  to  Europe.  The  most  common  and 
the  best  known  species  is  the  common  hemlock, 
C.  maculatum , a plant  five  feet  high,  with  a 
fistulous  stem  marked  externally  with  reddish 
spots.  It  has  a strong,  unpleasant,  stupefying 
smell,  resembling  that  of  mice,  possessing  poison- 
ous properties,  grows  in  waste  places,  and  is  more 
poisonous  according  as  it  grows  in  a warmer 
climate.  Its  properties  depend  upon  an  alcaloid 
principle,  called  Conia,  which  renders  it  a medi- 
cine of  great  power  and  unquestionable  value. 
It  acts  as  a sedative  to  the  nervous  system, 
causes  sleep,  excites  perspiration  and  urine,  and 
exercises  a peculiar  power  upon  the  lymphatic 
system.  It  is  in  consequence  much  used  in 
schirrous  enlargements,  cancer,  and  scrofula.  The 
remedies  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  plant,  are 
immediate  emetics,  purgatives,  and  injections, 
and  when  stupor  comes  on,  strong  coffee  and 
exciting  drinks.  Hemlock  has  been  considered 
the  poison  which  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  despatch  Socrates  and  others  con- 
demned to  death;  but  it  is  now  doubted,  and 
Haller  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  Cicuta 
virosa. 

Conjugation. — In  several  families  among 
the  lower  forms  of  plants  and  animals  we  often 
see  two  distinct  portions  come  into  contact  and 
the  substances  become  fused,  as  it  were,  into  a 
single  mass.  This  process  is  called  conjugation. 
In  the  case  of  several  families  of  the  algae,  such 
as  the  Desmidiacece , Diatomacece , Zygnemacew , 
&c.,  the  contents  of  two  distinct  cells  are  blended 
together,  and  they  then  become  enclosed  in  a 
special  envelope.  In  the  case  of  the  lower 
animals  the  same  process  takes  place;  in  the 
genus  Diplozoon,  the  conjugation  takes  place 
by  means  of  a cross  branch,  two  distinct  indivi- 
duals becoming  united,  and  the  sexual  organs 
becoming  developed  on  both  bodies  after  this. 
In  many  of  the  infusoria  a similar  fusion  occurs, 
though  the  results  have  not  as  yet  been  ob- 
served. 

Coaimaracetc.  — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledon- 
ous plants  nearly  allied  to  the  Anacardiacece. 
The  species,  of  which  about  forty-one  have  been 
described,  are  trees  or  shrubs,  all  natives  of 
tropical  climates,  and  some  of  them  possessing 
febrifuge  properties.  Omplialobium  Lamberti , a 
large  tree,  inhabiting  Guyana,  produces  the 
beautiful  wood  now  so  much  used  by  cabinet- 
makers, and  known  as  zebra  wood. 

Cosmochetcs. — A genus  of  antelopes.  See 
Aktilope^e. 

CoiBoranUniit. — A genus  of  bivalve  shells. 
See  Cardihee. 

ConoccphaSiis  (xwvos,  a cone;  xi$u}.Y],  head). 
— A generic  name  which  has  been  applied  to 
four  different  substances.  It  is  a genus  of  fossil 
Crustacea  belonging  to  the  Trilo bites ; a genus 
of  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  family 
Curculionidce ; a genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord,  Artocarpacece ; aud  a 
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genus  of  Thallogence  or  cryptogamic  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Hepaticce. 

Conopsidae. — A family  of  dipterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  group  Athericera , of  which  the 
genus  Conops  is  the  type.  The  species  of  this 
genus  have  a peculiar  physiognomy;  a large 
nearly  hemispherical  head  with  a broad  front, 
and  prominent,  large,  suboval  eyes.  The  perfect 
flies  are  harmless,  and  frequent  flowers,  but  the 
larvae  live  parasitic  upon  bees  of  the  genus 
Bombus. 

Conovulus. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusca.  See  Auricuudte. 

Conus. — A genus  of  shells.  See  Conid^e. 

Convallaria.  Lily  of  the  Valley. — A genus 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Liliacece , and  sub-order  Convallariece. 
This  genus  contains  several  species,  two  or  three 
of  which  are  much  admired.  The  sweet  scented 
lily  of  the  valley,  C.  majalis , the  “ Muguet  de 
Mai  ” of  the  French,  is  a native  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America,  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
woods  in  England.  Its  stem  is  developed  as  a 
rhizome,  carrying  double  radical  leaves  and 
flowers  of  an  ivory  whiteness  on  a unilateral 
pendulous  stalk.  It  is  much  sought  after  for 
bouquets  on  account  of  the  sweet  smell  which 
it  possesses.  There  is  procured  from  it  by  dis- 
tillation, a soothing  antispasmodic  liquor,  which 
at  one  time  enjoyed  a great  reputation  on  the 
continent,  as  the  “ Eau  d’Or.”  Solomon’s 
seal,  C.  polygonatum , is  also  a native  of  Eng- 
land, and  has  white,  sweet-scented  flowers.  The 
rhizome  is  fleshy  and  full  of  knots,  which,  when 
cut  obliquely,  are  figured  with  veins  having  some- 
thing the  appearance  of  a seal,  hence  its  name. 
It  is  mucilaginous,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  has 
been  made  into  bread.  It  is  recommended  as  a 
cosmetic,  and  the  ladies  in  the  time  of  Galen 
used  it  to  remove  pimples  and  freckles  of  the  skin. 

Convolvulaceae.  The  Convolvulus  or  Bind- 
weed family. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  with  bell-shaped  flowers,  opening  or  con- 
tracting beneath  the  influence  of  light.  Nume- 
rous species  belong  to  this  family,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  found  within  the  tropics ; 
fewer  in  temperate  climates,  and  altogether  want- 
ing in  very  cold  countries.  They  are  herbs  or 
shrubs,  often  climbing,  and  frequently  abounding 
in  a milky  juice,  and  many  are  parasitical  upon 
other  plants.  The  roots  generally  contain  an 
acrid  juice  which  has  purgative  properties,  and 
causes  several  species  to  be  used  in  medicine. 
There  are  forty-three  genera,  and  upwards  of 
600  species  have  been  described.  They  are 
divided  into  two  sub- orders,  Convolvulece  and 
Cuscutece.  In  the  sub-order  Convolvulece , or 
true  bindweeds,  the  genus  Convolvulus  is  the  one 
most  generally  known,  containing  above  130 
species,  some  of  which  are  natives  of  this  coun- 
try, and  others  are  of  considerable  importance 
in  medicine  and  the  arts,  or  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  for  their  handsome  and  showy  flowers. 
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The  wild  convolvulus,  C.  arvensis , is  common 
by  road  sides,  creeping  amongst  the  herbage, 
has  a sweet  smell  when  the  sun  shines  warm 
upon  it,  and  is  said  to  possess  a purgative 
quality.  C.  sepium  and  Soldanella  now  form 
part  of  another  genus.  See  Calystegia.  The 
scammony,  C.  scammonia , well  known  and 
much  employed  in  medicine  as  a purgative,  is 
a native  of  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  of  the  island 
of  Ehodes.  The  roots  which  are  very  long  and 
thick,  contain,  when  fresh,  a milky  juice  which 
is  obtained  by  cutting  them  across  and  allowing 
it  to  exude  into  a vessel  where  it  soon  concretes. 
Its  active  principle  is  a resin.  The  drug  is  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  Aleppo,  in  what 
are  called  drums,  weighing  from  75  to  125  lbs. 
each ; and  from  Smyrna  in  cakes  like  wax,  packed 
in  chests.  That  from  Aleppo  is  light  and  pliable, 
and  is  the  purest.  C.  panduratus  abounds  in 
prussic  acid,  and  is  one  of  the  plants  from  which 
the  liqueur  called  noyau  is  prepared.  The  sweet 
potato  belongs  to  this  family.  See  Batatas. 
The  plant  from  which  the  well  known  medi- 
cine called  jalap  is  procured  is  another  species  of 
this  family,  Exogonium  Purga  (=  Ipomcea  Purga 
or  Convolvulus  Jalap  a').  It  is  a native  of 
Mexico,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xalapa,  and 
has  a root  of  a roundish  tuberous  form,  black 
externally,  white  and  milky  within,  and  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a walnut  to  that  of  a 
moderate  sized  turnip.  It  is  imported  in  thin 
transverse  slices,  solid,  hard,  and  heavy,  and  is 
used  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  tincture. 
Like  scammony,  jalap  owes  its  active  powers  to 
a resin.  The  quantity  brought  to  this  country 
for  home  consumption,  taking  the  average  of  the 
years  1840  and  1844,  amounted  to  44,962  lbs. 
a-year.  The  drug  called  turbith  is  procured 
from  another  species,  the  Convolvulus  Turpe- 
thum,  a native  of  Ceylon.  The  sub-order  Cus- 
cutece, or  dodders,  are  parasitic  plants,  and  possess 
acrid  purgative  properties  like  the  bindweeds. 
There  are  but  two  genera,  and  about  fifty  species. 
They  are  met  with  in  most  temperate  climates, 
the  seeds  germinating  in  the  soil,  and  the  plants 
afterwards  twining  round  others,  and  becoming 
attached  to  them  by  means  of  suckers.  They 
then  lose  their  connection  with  the  soil,  and  are 
supported  as  true  parasites.  The  common  dod- 
der, Cuscuta  Europoea,  is  a very  troublesome 
and  mischievous  species.  It  often  attacks  legu- 
minous plants  and  multiplies  itself  upon  them 
with  great  rapidity,  destroying  them  either  by 
depriving  them  of  their  nourishment,  or  by 
strangling  them  in  their  folds.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate  them  when  they  once  gain 
a footing.  Cuscuta  monogyna , in  like  manner, 
attacks  and  proves  very  injurious  to  the  vines  in 
Languedoc  at  particular  seasons ; and  C.  Epi- 
linum  or  flax  dodder,  is  equally  hurtful  to  the 
crops  of  flax. 

Cookia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Auran- 
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Copaifera.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosoe , 
sub-order  Cesalpinece,  containing  about  twenty 
species,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  most  of 
them  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  yielding 
by  incision  a balsam  well  known  as  the  balsam 
of  copaiva,  or  copivi.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
this  balsam  distinguished,  the  West  Indian  and 
Brazilian.  That  from  the  West  Indies  is  pro- 
cured from  C.  Jacquini  or  officinalis , a lofty  tree 
with  a handsome  head,  which  is  found  growing 
in  the  woods  of  the  West  Indian  Islands — that 
from  Brazil  appears  to  be  the  produce  of  several 
species,  and  is  chiefly  procured  from  Para.  Bal- 
sam of  copaiva  is  clear  and  transparent,  of  the 
consistence  of  oil,  which  however  thickens  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  ultimately  becomes  solid, 
dry,  and  brittle  like  resin.  It  is  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a stimulant,  cathartic,  and  diuretic,  and 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  affections  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  It  is  also  used  in  the  composition 
of  varnishes.  It  is  imported  in  small  casks  con- 
taining from  one  to  one  and  a-half  cwt.  C. 
pubijlora , or  purple  heart,  a native  of  Guyana, 
yields  a timber  of  remarkable  toughness,  which 
makes  it  very  valuable  for  resisting  the  shocks 
caused  by  the  discharges  of  artillery.  It  is  much 
used,  therefore,  in  the  construction  of  mortar  beds. 

Copal.  — A resin  which  exudes  from  the 
trunk  of  Eleocarpus  Copalliferus , a native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  from  which  an  excellent  varnish 
is  made.  The  resin  is  hard,  dry,  light,  and  of  a 
more  or  less  deep  yellow  colour.  A false  gum 
copal  is  obtained  from  Rhus  Copallinum,  a tree 
growing  in  Mexico,  and  which  is  used  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by 
ether,  nitric  acid,  and  alkalies.  A substance 
closely  resembling  copal  is  found  as  a mineral 
in  the  London  clay,  at  Highgate,  and  is  called 
fossil  copal,  or  Highgate  resin.  It  is  softer  than 
copal,  and  when  heated  has  a resinous  and  aro- 
matic smell. 

Copepoda  ( , an  oar ; vrovs,  a foot). — 
An  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  entomos- 
tracous  Crustacea.  The  species  are  very  small, 
and  have  the  body  only  partially  covered  by  the 
carapace.  The  body  is  slender,  elongated,  and 
formed  like  a shrimp,  being  divided  into  several 
rings  or  segments.  The  males  generally  differ 
in  several  respects  from  the  female.  The  large 
antennae,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  have  a swelling 
near  the  centre  or  towards  the  extremity,  fol- 
lowed by  a moveable  joint  which  acts  like  a 
hinge,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  grasp 
and  hold  fast  the  female.  The  females  carry 
their  eggs  in  a bag  which  hangs  externally  from 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  body.  The  ova  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  young  when  first  born 
are  very  unlike  their  parent.  In  their  course  to 
maturity  they  undergo  a series  of  changes  or 
metamorphoses.  Those  species  which  have  only 
one  eye,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  two  eyes  so 
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closely  set  together  as  to  appear  only  one,  form 
the  families  Cyclopidce  and  Harpactidce , merely 
differing  from  each  other  in  the  structure  of  their 
jaw-feet,  and  number  of  ovarian  bags.  See 
CycLOPiDiE.  Those  species  which  have  two 
eyes  or  more,  those  in  the  male  being  often  pe- 
dunculated, constitute  the  family  Pontiadce  or 
Calanidce;  and  those  which  have  two  very  dis- 
tinct sessile  eves  are  placed  in  the  families  Cory- 
ceidce  and  Miracidce. 

Copper. — A metal  found  native  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  of  great  importance  to  man, 
and  in  point  of  utility  ranking  only  inferior  to 
iron.  It  is  harder  than  silver,  and  so  malleable, 
that  it  may  be  hammered  out  into  leaves  so  thin, 
as  to  be  blown  about  by  the  slightest  breeze.  It 
is  very  ductile,  and  possesses  great  tenacity.  It 
derives  its  name  from  .its  having  been  first  found, 
or  at  least  wrought  to  any  extent,  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  With  the  exception  of  gold  and  silver, 
copper  appears  to  have  been  more  early  known 
than  any  other  metal,  and  seems  to  have  been 
even  employed  by  the  North  American  Indians 
in  the  construction  of  arrow-heads  and  other  im- 
plements. Copper  is  found  in  large  quantities 
in  Great  Britain,  chiefly  in  Cornwall,  Devon- 
shire, Anglesea  in  North  Wales,  and  in  Ireland. 
The  quantity  of  pure  metal  raised  in  1847,  in 
all  England,  was  nearly  23,000  tons,  and  in 
Ireland  14,000  tons.  Copper  ores  are  also  abun- 
dant in  Sweden,  Saxony,  Russia,  Persia,  Japan, 
China,  Chili,  Australia,  and  about  Lake  Superior 
in  North  America.  There  is  a celebrated  mine 
in  Dalecarlia  in  Sweden,  supposed  to  have  been 
wrought  nearly  1,000  years.  The  copper  mines 
of  Japan  are  amongst  the  richest  in  the  world, 
and  Japan  copper  is  spread  over  all  the  east, 
where  it  is  in  extensive  demand  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cooking  utensils,  &c.  In  India  the  funeral 
of  every  Hindoo  is  the  cause  of  a great  demand  of 
this  nature,  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  giving 
a brass  cup  to  every  Brahmin  present  at  the 
ceremony ; so  that  from  5 to  1,000,  and  some- 
times many  more,  are  dispersed  upon  such  occa- 
sions. Various  alloys  are  formed  of  copper  and 
other  metals,  which  are  of  vast  use  to  man.  Those 
of  tin  are  of  the  most  importance.  Bronze  and 
the  metal  of  cannon  is  composed  of  nine  parts  of 
tin  and  ninety-one  of  copper.  Bell  metal  con- 
sists generally  of  three  parts  copper  to  one  of  tin. 
The  mirrors  of  telescopes  are  formed  of  two  parts 
copper  to  one  of  tin.  Mirrors  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  as  being  made  at  Brundusium,  of  tin  and 
copper  mixed.  Brass  consists  of  three,  and  some- 
times four  or  five  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc. 
It  is  ductile  and  more  fusible  than  copper. 
Pinchbeck  consists  of  equal  parts  of  copper  and 
zinc.  Tutenag  or  China  silver  is  composed  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  nickel ; and  the  same  substances 
enter  into  the  composition  of  German  silver.  The 
common  ore  of  copper  from  which  the  pure  metal 
is  obtained  is  Copper  pyrites , composed  of  copper, 
sulphur,  and  iron;  but  there  are  many  others 
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occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ; such  as 
Gray  Copper  Ore , common  in  the  Chilian  mines, 
and  composed  of  sulphur,  copper,  antimony,  and 
arsenic;  Red  Copper  Ore , consisting  of  copper 
and  oxygen,  and  occurring  in  the  Bannat,  Thu- 
ringia, Cornwall,  Siberia,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
States  ; Black  Copper  Ore , or  Tenorite , an  oxide 
of  copper  occurring  as  a black  powder,  and  abun- 
dant in  some  of  the  mines  of  the  Mississippi 
valley ; Sulphate  of  Copper , Blue  Vitriol  or  Cop- 
peras, composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  oxide  of  copper 
and  water,  and  occurring  in  the  Hartz,  Fahlun 
in  Sweden,  &c.,  as  the  result  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  copper  pyrites.  This  substance  is  largely 
manufactured,  and  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing, 
printing  cotton  and  linen,  and  for  various  other 
purposes  in  the  arts.  Green  Carbonate  of  Cop- 
per, known  by  the  name  of  Malachite , and  com- 
posed of  carbonic  acid,  oxide  of  copper  and  water, 
is  another  ore,  and  one  of  great  beauty.  The 
mines  of  Siberia  are  peculiarly  rich  in  this  sub- 
stance, masses  occurring  containing  immense 
quantities  of  pure  malachite.  It  takes  a high 
polish,  and  is  much  used  for  inlaid  work,  and  as 
slabs  for  tables,  chimney  pieces,  and  vases,  &c. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  Great  Exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1851,  will  remember  the  magni- 
ficent specimens  sent  there  by  the  czar  of  Russia. 

Copperas  or  £21ue  Vitriol. — See  Copper. 

Copris. — A genus  of  beetle.  See  Scara- 
B^EIDJE. 

Coprolites  (*«5r^a;,  dung ; Xillo;,  a stone). — 
The  fossil  excrements  of  various  extinct  animals 
found  in  the  lias,  chalk,  and  coal  formations  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  America,  &c. ; and 
identical  with  masses  of  a similar  kind  found 
within  the  body  of  many  species  of  Ichthyosaurus. 
They  contain  a large  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  in  consequence  are  valuable  as  manure. 

Coprophagi  dung;  (puyav,  to  eat). 

— A tribe  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Coleop- 
tera , division  Lamellicornes,  and  comprising  those 
beetles  which  live  in  and  feed  upon  excrementi- 
tious  matter.  It  contains  three  families,  Scara- 
BASiD-iE,  Geotrupidas,  and  Aphodihee. 

Copsychus. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , and 
family  Luscinidce.  The  typical  species  is  C.  sau- 
laiis , the  charcoal  bird,  or  magpie  robin  of 
Ceylon.  It  is  the  Eastern  representative  of  our  own 
red-breasted  favourite,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
natives  of  Ceylon  with  as  much  interest  as  the 
robin  is  by  us.  It  is  generally  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  human  habitations,  where  it  usually 
builds  its  nest.  It  feeds  upon  insects  of  all  kinds, 
and  its  note,  especially  in  the  pairing  season,  is 
very  pleasing.  The  song  of  C.  macrourus , a native 
also  of  Ceylon,  is  very  sweet,  and  may  be  heard 
clear  and  distinct  in  the  dense  jungles  at  early 
morn,  or  amid  the  lengthening  shadows  of 
evening. 

Coracianae.  The  Rollers . — A sub-family 
of  fissirostral  passerine  birds  belonging  to  the 
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family  Coraciidce.  They  have  a strong  broad 
bill,  compressed  at  the  tip,  which  is  slightly 
hooked,  and  long,  pointed  wings.  The  species 
are  peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  and  feed  upon 
worms,  insects,  small  frogs,  &c.  Their  plumage 
is  in  general  distinguished  by  vivid  and  splendid 
colours,  but  their  note  is  very  inharmonious. 
The  common  or  garrulous  roller,  C.  garrula , is  a 
British  species,  and  appears  to  have  a very  wide 
geographical  range,  for  it  is  found  over  most  of 
Europe,  in  Asia,  visiting  the  countries  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  North  Africa  and 
Egypt,  Senegal  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  even  as  far  as  Japan.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  jay,  and  of  an  elegant  shape ; is  a very  wild 
bird,  builds  in  birch  trees,  and  makes  a loud 
chattering  noise ; hence  its  specific  name.  The 
Indian  roller,  C.  Indica , is  about  the  size  of  the 
common  roller,  but  possesses  richer  and  more 
vivid  colours.  It  is  a native  of  India.  A num- 
ber of  other  species  are  described. 

Cot-aciua. — A genus  of  birds,  synonymous 
with  Pyroderus.  See  Gymoderin^e 

Coral. — See  Anthozoa. 

Coralliitiae. — A family  of  corals.  See  An- 
thozoa. 

Corallina. — See  Corallinace^e. 

Corallinacere.  Corallines.  — A family  of 
marine  plants  belonging  to  the  florideous  algae, 
and  containing  two  sub-families,  the  Corallinido e 
and  the  Nulliporidce.  The  corallines  are  rigid, 
articulated  or  crustaceous,  generally  calcareous  sea 
weeds,  the  root  being  an  expanded  crustaceous 
disc,  often  widely  spreading,  and  the  frond  almost 
always  calcareous.  In  the  Corallinidce , the  frond 
is  filiform  and  articulated,  pinnated  or  dichoto- 
mous ; in  the  Nulliporidce , the  frond  is  crusta- 
ceous or  foliaceous,  not  articulated,  in  some  of  a 
great  hardness,  and  in  others  nearly  cartilagi- 
nous. The  genus  Corallina , which  gives  its  name 
to  the  family,  contains  a good  number  of  species 
which  grow  in  tufts  upon  rocks  on  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  and  are  found  widely  diffused  in  all  lati- 
tudes, though  their  geographical  centre  is  in  the 
equatorial  regions.  They  have  alternately  been 
considered  vegetables  and  animals  by  systematic 
writers,  but  now  are  proved  to  be  undoubted 
plants.  Macerated  for  some  time  in  vinegar  or 
a weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  cal- 
careous crust  is  dissolved  and  their  structure  can 
then  be  distinctly  seen.  C.  officinalis  is  the  most 
common  species  in  this  country,  varying  in 
colour  when  fresh,  but  becoming  milky  white 
when  long  exposed  to  the  air.  The  genus  Melo- 
besia  is  the  type  of  the  Nulliporidce , but  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  in  working  out  the  species. 

Coralliiiidse. — See  Corallinace^e. 

Coralliophaga  (no^u.'k'ktov,  coral ; (fuyw , to 
eat).  — A genus  of  bivalve  mollusca.  See 
Cypricardia. 

Cot-allium. — A genus  of  corals  to  which  the 
red  coral  of  commerce,  C.  rubrum , belongs.  See 
Anthozoa. 
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Corbi*. — A genus  of  bivalve  shells  belonging 
to  the  family  Lucinidce.  Two  handsome  species 
are  all  that  are  known  in  a recent  state,  natives 
of  the  Indian  seas,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific; 
but  not  fewer  than  eighty  fossil  species  have 
been  described  from  the  lias. 

Corbula. — A genus  of  bivalve  shells,  form- 
ing the  type  of  the  small  family  Corbulidce.  They 
are  thick,  nearly  triangular  shells,  with  a large 
hinge-tooth  in  each  valve,  and  the  right  valve  is 
larger  than  the  left.  About  fifty  recent  species 
are  known,  inhabiting  sandy  bottoms,  and  are 
found  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  America, 
Western  Africa,  and  China.  About  ninety-one 
fossil  species  have  been  described  from  the  in- 
ferior oolite. 

Corchoras.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Tiliacece.  The 
species  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  as  India, 
South  America,  and  Japan.  C.  olitorim,  or  com- 
mon Jew’s  mallow,  is  a native  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  is  cultivated  as  a pot-herb  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  particularly  by  the  Jews.  The 
stems  of  this  species  and  of  C.  capsvlaris , a native 
of  India  and  China,  and  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  lower  Bengal,  are  macerated,  and 
from  the  fibres  a coarse  kind  of  hemp  is  made, 
called  gunny  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  which 
is  used  by  them  for  making  fishing  lines  and 
nets,  rice  bags,  and  a coarse  kind  of  linen  called 
tat.  Besides  a large  domestic  consumption  of 
gunny,  the  whole  rice,  paddy,  wheat,  pulses, 
sugar,  and  saltpetre  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  pepper,  coffee,  and  other  foreign  produce  ex- 
ported from  Calcutta,  are  packed  in  bags  or  sacks 
made  from  this  article.  They  form  a consider- 
able article  of  export  also  to  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  Singapore,  Malacca,  Java,  and  Bombay. 

Cordia. — See  Cordiace^e. 

Cordiaccae.  — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  containing  upwards  of  180  species,  which 
consist  of  trees  with  alternate,  rough,  exstipulate 
leaves,  panicled  flowers,  and  a drupaceous  fruit. 
They  are  chiefly  natives  of  warm  climates,  some 
of  them  yielding  edible  fruits,  others  possessing 
a bitter,  tonic,  and  astringent  bark.  The  genus 
Cordia  is  the  type,  and  contains  about  100 
species.  C.  Myxa , or  the  Assyrian  plum,  is  a 
middle  sized  tree,  about  eight  or  twelve  feet  high, 
and  grows  in  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  sweet  scented,  and 
the  fruit  contains  a pulp  which  is  very  tough  and 
viscid.  It  is  known  as  the  Sebesten  plum,  and 
used  formerly  to  be  employed  in  disorders  of  the 
chest  and  urinary  organs.  The  natives  of  India 
eat  it  when  ripe,  and  when  macerated  in  salted 
vinegar  consider  it  serviceable  in  cases  of  diarr- 
hoea. The  wood  is  soft,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
kinds  for  kindling  fire  by  friction.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  wood  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  construction  of  their  mummy 
cases.  C.  Sebestena , or  the  rough-leaved  cordia, 
is  cultivated  for  its  beauty.  It  is  a shrub 
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seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  a native  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  It  is  of  a beautiful  scarlet 
colour,  and  has  a fine  appearance.  A small 
piece  of  the  wood  thrown  on  a pan  of  lighted 
coals,  perfumes  the  whole  house  with  a most 
agreeable  smell.  The  natives  of  Tahiti,  it  is  said, 
manufacture  from  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  this 
tree,  combined  with  that  of  the  fruit  of  a species 
of  fig,  a fine  red  colour  with  which  they  dye  their 
cloths.  The  wood  of  C.  Gerasacanthus,  a native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  is  considered  very 
valuable,  being  tough,  elastic,  of  a fine  grain, 
and  easily  worked.  It  is  called  Spanish  elm,  or 
prince  wood. 

Coiegonu^.  — A genus  of  fish,  containing 
amongst  others  the  Yendace.  See  Salmonid.®. 

Coreidae. — A family  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  Hemiptera,  of  great  extent,  and  comprising 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkably  formed 
insects  in  the  order.  They  are  generally  diversi- 
fied in  their  colours,  and  are  found  upon  plants 
and  trees,  upon  the  juice  of  which  they  appear  to 
subsist.  They  run  and  fly  well,  and  one  or  two 
species  make  a humming  noise  as  loud  as  the  hive 
bee.  In  some,  the  hind  legs  are  singularly  en- 
larged, especially  in  the  males,  the  femora  being 
greatly  thickened,  curved,  and  spined ; in  others, 
the  legs  are  very  long,  the  femora  thin,  and  the 
tibiae  furnished  on  each  side  with  a broad  and 
flat  membrane,  with  the  edges  notched.  The 
genus  Phyllomoi'phus  comprises  some  of  the  most 
curious  species  of  the  family,  of  small  size,  and 
resembling  a withered  leaf  with  the  edges 
notched  and  dilated.  They  are  all  exotic. 

Corethra. — A genus  of  dipterous  insects  be- 
longing to  the  culiciform  tribe  of  the  family 
Tipulidce.  Only  a few  species  are  known.  The 
larvae  live  in  water,  and  that  of  C.  plumicornis  is 
a remarkable  looking  insect,  long,  serpent  like, 
very  transparent,  and  having  its  head  armed  with 
two  deflexed  hooks.  It  is  known  to  microscopic 
observers  as  the  skeleton  larva,  and  is  very  de- 
structive to  small  insects,  er.tomostraca,  &c. 

Coriandrum.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  UmbeUiferce. 


Coriandrum  Sativum— The  Coriander. 


The  coriander,  C.  Sativum , is  a native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East,  but  is 
now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  France  and  in 
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England,  as  about  Ipswich  and  Suffolk,  &c.,  for 
the  sake  of  its  aromatic  seeds.  The  whole  plant 
when  fresh,  if  bruised  between  the  fingers,  ex- 
hales a fetid  odour  like  that  of  the  bug,  but  when 
dried,  its  seeds  acquire  a smell  and  taste  so 
agreeable,  that  confectioners  and  distillers  make 
great  use  of  it,  especially  on  the  continent.  They 
are  moderately  warm,  and  of  a slightly  pungent 
taste,  and  are  considered  stomachic  and  carmina- 
tive. 

Cos'lai’ia.  —A  genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Coriariacece , of  which 
it  is  the  only  representative.  About  ten  species 
are  described,  consisting  of  shrubs,  and  growing 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  South  America,  India, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  leaves  of  C.  Myrtifolia 
are  used  to  dye  black,  and  an  infusion  of  them 
gives  a dark  blue  with  sulphate  of  iron.  They 
and  the  fruit  possess  poisonous  properties,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  called  Coriarine. 
In  1809,  a party  of  French  soldiers  in  Catalonia, 
of  which  country  this  species  is  a native,  after 
eating  the  fruit,  were  taken  ill.  Out  of  twenty 
who  partook  of  them,  three  died,  and  fifteen  were 
seized  with  a sort  of  stupor,  which  lasted  some 
time  before  it  disappeared.  The  leaves  have  been 
used  to  adulterate  senna,  and  fatal  effects  are 
said  to  have  been  the  result. 

Cormogenrc.  — A sub-class  of  acotyledo- 
nous  plants,  and  a synonym  of  Acrogence.  See 
Acrogen.e. 

Cormostomata. — A synonym  of  Pcecilopoda, 
which  see. 

Cornaccse.  The  Cornel  family.  — A nat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  shrubs  or  small  trees  inhabiting  the 
temperate  climates  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  not  being  numerous  in  species.  The  genus 
Cornus  is  the  type,  containing  about  twenty-five 
species,  some  of  which  are  cultivated  in  our 
shrubberies  for  their  bright  red  shoots,  which  are 
highly  ornamental  in  winter,  and  for  their  richly 
coloured  fruit.  The  cornel  tree,  C.  mascula , is  a 
deciduous  tree  with  clusters  of  small  starry 
yellow  flowers,  and  a berry  of  a red  or  occa- 
sionally yellow  colour,  about  the  size  of  a cherry. 
They  are  called  cornelian  cherries,  have  an 
agreeable  sourish  taste,  and  make  an  excellent 
preserve.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  in  request 
for  particular  tools,  and  for  canes.  The  bracts 
of  some  of  the  species  are  very  large,  resemble 
petals,  and  being  white,  are  a gay  substitute  for 
the  flowers  themselves,  which  are  small  and  in- 
conspicuous. The  bark  of  C.  florida  and  sericea 
is  much  esteemed  by  American  physicians  as  a 
tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  is  considered  equal  to 
that  of  cinchona  itself.  The  seeds  of  the  dog- 
wood, C.  sanguinea , furnish  a kind  of  oil  which 
has  been  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  the  fruit 
of  C.  suecica , or  dwarf  cornel,  a native  of  the 
north  of  Asia,  Kamtschatka,  &c.,  and  found 
growing  on  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  other  mountain- 
ous pastures  in  this  country,  is  said  to  be  a tonic. 
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Cornus. — See  Cornace^e. 

Corolla. — In  most  of  the  exogenous  or  dico- 
tyledonous plants,  the  floral  envelopes  consist  of 
two  portions,  the  Calyx  and  Corolla.  The  exter- 
nal and  least  coloured  is  the  calyx.  See  Calyx. 
The  internal  and  more  highly  coloured,  is  the 
corolla.  It  is  generally  the  most  conspicuous,  the 
gay  colours  and  fragrant  odours  of  flowers  being 
resident  in  it.  It  is  composed  of  parts,  varying 
in  number,  and  usually  disposed  in  one  or  more 
verticillate  rows.  These  are  called  petals,  from 
viruXov,  a leaf.  In  general  the  corolla  consists  of 
several  petals,  and  it  is  then  called  polypetalous ; 
when  they  are  united  it  is  called  monopetalous  or 
gamopetalous,  and  when  (which  is  very  seldom  the 
case),  the  corolla  really  consists  of  only  one  petal, 
it  is  called  unipetalous.  Sometimes  the  corolla  is 
absent,  and  the  calyx  then  becomes  coloured,  and 
assumes  the  appearance  and  performs  the  func- 
tions of  the  corolla.  When  both  are  present  the 
plant  is  called  Dichlamydeous , when  there  is  only 
one,  it  is  termed  Monochlamydeous , and  when 
both  are  absent,  the  plant  is  called  Achlamydeous. 
The  office  of  the  corolla  is  to  exercise  some  special 
influence  upon  the  fertilizing  organs  of  the  flower. 
It  does  not  possess  the  power  of  decomposing  car- 
bonic acid ; it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  does 
not  part  with  it  again  in  a pure  state,  but  com- 
bines it  with  its  carbon,  and  throws  off  the  car- 
bonic acid  thus  formed. 

Coi'onilla.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce, 
sub-order  Papilionacece.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous, are  shrubs  or  herbs,  and  inhabit  chiefly  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  leaves  of  C.  Emerus , a small 
bush,  common  all  over  the  south  of  Europe,  are 
cathartic,  and  often  used  to  adulterate  senna.  It 
is  hence  called  scorpion  senna.  C.  varia , an 
herbaceous  plant,  inhabiting  meadows  and  waste 
places  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Crimea, 
possesses  poisonous  qualities,  the  leaves  having 
a diuretic  and  purgative  effect  on  the  human 
system,  though  cattle  eat  them  with  avidity. 

Coronula.  — A genus  of  cirripedes.  See 
Balanid^e. 

Corophiam. — A genus  of  Crustacea,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Amphipoda  and  family  Gamma- 
ridce.  The  species  of  this  genus  do  not  leap  like 
the  greater  part  of  the  gammari,  and  are  further 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  family  by  the 
immense  size  of  their  inferior  antennae,  which  are 
as  long  as  the  body,  and  serve  the  purpose  of 
organs  for  walking.  C.  longicome  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  habits  of  life.  It  dwells  in  holes  or 
burrows,  which  it  forms  in  the  sand  amongst  the 
crawls  or  fish  hurdles  placed  there  by  the  fisher- 
men. It  lives  upon  the  marine  annelides  or 
worms  which  inhabit  the  same  places,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  it  dis- 
covers its  prey.  As  the  tide  rises,  these  animals 
assemble  in  great  numbers,  and  move  about  in 
all  directions,  beating  the  sand  or  mud  with  their 
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long  antennae,  so  as  to  dilute  it,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  discover  the  worms.  If  they  find  one, 
ten,  or  even  twenty  times  larger  than  themselves, 
they  unite  in  order  to  attack  and  destroy  it,  and 
do  not  cease  their  warfare  till  the  mud  has 
been  searched  once  and  again.  They  also  attack 
fishes,  molluscs,  and  dead  bodies  of  animals  on 
the  shore.  They  mount  upon  the  fish  hurdles 
which  contain  mussels,  and  the  fishermen  assert 
that  they  eat  through  the  threads  which  retain 
the  mussels,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fall,  that  they 
may  more  easily  be  destroyed.  In  turn,  they 
are  themselves  the  prey  of  many  kinds  of  fishes 
and  sea  birds,  which  devour  great  quantities  of 
them. 

Corundum  ( lcorund , the  Indian  name  for 
this  mineral). — A remarkable  mineral,  composed 
of  pure  alumina,  and  consisting  of  acute  rhom- 
boidal  crystals.  There  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  alumina  a small  portion  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  titanium,  or  chromic  oxide,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  which  substances  this  mineral  owes  the 
colours  which  its  varieties  possess.  The  most 
frequent  form  in  which  it  occurs  is  a six-sided 
prism ; it  has  considerable  density,  and  is  the 
hardest  mineral  next  to  the  diamond.  It  is 
generally  transparent  or  translucid  with  a vitre- 
ous lustre,  and  when  pure  is  colourless,  though 
there  are  several  varieties  which  present  more  or 
less  bright  tints  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  green,  and 
violet.  The  Common  Corundum  or  Adamantine 
spar  is  destitute  of  beauty,  being  sometimes 
colourless,  but  generally  gray,  brown,  or  red. 
This  kind  comprehends  all  the  Indian  varieties 
from  Bengal,  Malabar,  Thibet,  China,  and  the 
Carnatic.  It  is  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  cutting 
and  polishing  precious  stones,  as  also  the  granite 
and  other  hard  rocks,  employed  in  the  temples  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  Hyaline  Corundum  or 
Sapphire , comprehends  all  the  crystals  known  as 
Oriental  gems,  which  from  their  hardness  and 
intensity  of  lustre,  furnish  to  the  jeweller  a 
number  of  fine  stones,  some  of  which  are  prized 
almost  as  much  as  the  diamond.  Such  are  the 
Oriental  Ruby  from  the  kingdom  of  Ava  ; of  a 
blood-red  or  rose-red  colour  with  sometimes  a 
tinge  of  violet,  a very  fine  and  large  specimen  of 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  jewels  of  the  imperial 
crown  of  Russia ; the  Oriental  Topaz , of  a yellow 
colour ; the  Oriental  Sapphire , of  a blue  colour  ; 
the  Oriental  Amethyst , of  a violet  colour;  the 
Oriental  Emerald , of  a green  colour ; the  Opa- 
lescent Sapphire  or  Ruby,  consisting  of  the  Cut's 
eye  and  the  Star  Ruby;  and  the  White  Sapphire , 
which  is  transparent  or  translucent.  These 
varieties  of  sapphire  are  chiefly  found  in  Ava, 
the  mines  where  they  occur  being  about  five 
days’  journey  east-south-east  from  the  capital. 
They  are  procured  by  digging  and  washing  the 
gravel  in  the  beds  of  rivulets  or  small  brooks. 
The  mines  are  considered  the  property  of  the 
king,  and  no  stranger  is  permitted  to  visit  them. 
The  Emery  or  Iron  Corundum , is  another  kind  of 
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corundum,  found  in  shapeless  masses,  and  in 
large  quantity  in  the  island  of  Naxos,  and  in 
Saxony.  It  is  usually  of  a gray  colour,  opaque, 
of  a shining  and  adamantine  lustre,  and  very 
hard.  It  consists  of  eighty-six  parts  of  alumina, 
three  of  silica,  and  four  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  the 
shape  of  powder,  emery  is  extensively  used  for 
polishing  metals,  and  other  hard  bodies. 

Corvidae.  The  Crow  family. — A family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passeres.  They  possess  a strong  conical 
bill,  with  the  tip  slightly  emarginated  or  entire, 
and  their  nostrils  are  covered  with  stiff  feathers 
which  incline  forwards.  They  are  generally  of 
a large,  massive  form,  and  have  strong  robust 
tarsi.  The  species  of  this  family  are  widely  dif- 
fused over  the  globe.  The  form  of  their  foot 
adapts  them  to  traverse  fields  and  pastures  with 
facility,  as  well  as  to  perch  securely  on  trees, 
whilst  that  of  their  wing  insures  a powerful  and 
regular  flight,  steady,  without  being  heavy,  and 
buoyant  without  wavering.  Their  sight  is  keen 
and  distant,  and  their  sense  of  smelling  very 
acute ; they  often  show  great  sagacity  in  their 
natural  actions,  possess  much  docility,  and  their 
courage  and  activity  are  only  equalled  by  their 
caution  and  vigilance.  In  most  of  the  species 
inhabiting  temperate  climates  their  plumage  is 
sombre,  but  many  in  tropical  countries  exhibit 
considerable  brilliancy  and  variety  in  their 
colouring.  The  family  Corvidae  is  numerous  in 
species,  and  is  divided  into  six  sub-families.  The 
true  crows,  Corvince , have  their  strong  bills  more 
or  less  arched,  wings  long  and  pointed,  and  feet 
strong,  and  formed  for  walking.  They  are  gene- 
rally seen  on  the  ground,  searching  for  carrion, 
worms,  &c.,  are  very  wary  and  cunning,  and 
usually  build  their  nests  in  trees.  They  are 
sometimes  gregarious  in  their  wild  state,  uniting 
in  large  flocks,  and  placing  a sentinel  to  warn 
them  of  the  approach  of  danger.  Their  note  is 
for  the  most  part  harsh  and  unpleasant,  but  most 
of  them  may  be  taught  to  imitate  the  human 
voice  to  a certain  extent.  They  have  a natural 
instinct  for  concealing  the  objects  of  their  food 
when  they  are  satisfied,  in  order  to  return  to  it 
afterwards.  They  hide  other  objects  also,  as 
pieces  of  metal,  or  anything  that  is  shiny.  They 
are  almost  all  omnivorous,  some  preferring  carrion, 
others  feeding  upon  living  animals,  as  moles, 
mice,  young  game,  eggs,  &c.,  while  the  rook  and 
one  or  two  others  live  upon  insects,  worms,  and 
seeds  fresh  sown.  They  carry  their  food  to  their 
young  in  their  crop,  and  disgorge  it  to  feed  them 
with.  They  are  thus  fed  by  their  parents  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  do  not  quit  the  nest  till  they 
are  able  to  fly.  The  genus  Corvus  is  the  type,  and 
contains  several  well  known  species.  The  raven, 
Corvus  Corax , is  the  largest  of  all  the  birds 
belonging  to  the  passerine  order,  and  equals  the 
domestic  cock  in  size,  its  usual  length  being 
about  two  feet  two  inches.  The  general  colour 
of  the  raven  is  black,  finely  glossed  with  blue, 
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and  no  bird  exhibits  finer  symmetry,  or  more 
beautiful  proportions  than  he  does.  It  is  pro- 
verbially long-lived,  and  instances  are  mentioned 
where  it  has  attained  the  age  of  100  years. 
Ravens  are  more  retired  birds  than  most  others 
of  the  genus ; they  live  in  pairs,  fly  very  high, 
build  in  lofty  trees  and  holes  of  rocks,  and  return 
year  after  year  to  the  same  spot.  Their  favourite 
food  is  carrion,  and  a bad  smell  exhales  from 
their  bodies.  They  are  easily  domesticated,  and 
possess  many  qualities  which  render  them  very 
amusing.  They  are  bold  and  mischievous  to 
other  animals,  especially  to  cats  or  dogs,  with 
whom  they  dispute  their  food,  and  often  beat 
them  off.  In  times  of  ignorance  the  raven  was 
looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye.  From  its  black 
colour,  its  lugubrious  croak,  and  fetid  odour,  it 
was  long  considered  a bird  of  ill  omen ; and 
among  the  ancients,  was  one  of  the  birds  to  whose 
movements  much  attention  was  paid  by  the 
augurs.  The  raven  appears  an  almost  universal 
species,  beinglfound  in  both  Old  and  New  Worlds; 
in  the  one  extending  from  Greenland  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  other  from  Hudson’s 
Bay  to  Mexico.  It  is  also  found  in  Japan.  The 
common  or  carrion  crow,  C.  Corone , is  smaller 
than  the  raven,  but  is  similar  in  habits,  colour, 
and  form.  They  are  more  numerous,  live  in 
pairs  in  the  woods,  feed  upon  carrion,  worms, 
insects,  small  animals,  and  even  fruits  and  seeds. 
During  the  period  when  they  are  rearing  their 
young,  they  commit  great  depredations  upon 
young  game  and  poultry.  At  one  time  they 
appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  numerous  in 
England,  and  laws  were  enacted  for  their  destruc- 
tion. They  build  their  nest  in  trees  of  moderate 
height.  They  are  considered  to  be  susceptible  of 
impressions  from  changes  of  weather,  and  by 
their  croaking  are  believed  to  predict  rain.  The 
crow  is  common  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  abounds  also  in  many  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe ; it  is  said  also  to  be  a native 
of  Japan.  The  rook,  C.  frugilegus,  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  crow.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  has  the  same  form,  and  a similar  colour. 
The  chief  difference  consists  in  the  rook  having 
the  base  of  the  bill  covered  with  a rough,  scab- 
rous skin,  which  in  old  birds  is  white.  These 
birds  are  gregarious,  and  live  in  society  the  whole 
year  through.  They  build  their  nests  in  flocks, 
they  seek  their  food  in  flocks,  and  in  flocks  they 
retire  to  rest.  They  build  in  trees,  sociably 
placing  their  nests  close  to  each  other,  and  often 
in  the  midst  of  populous  towns,  and  return  to 
the  same  nests  year  after  year.  These  nests  are 
called  Rookeries , and  the  number  of  individuals 
in  a rookery  is  often  very  great.  At  Newliston, 
near  Edinburgh,  in  1847,  no  fewer  than  2,663 
nests  were  counted  in  one  rookery,  and  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  was  considered  to  amount  to 
30,000.  Rooks  feed  upon  insects,  chiefly  larvae, 
and  more  especially  the  larvae  of  the  dor  beetle 
or  cockchafer  (. Melolontha  vulgaris'),  and  seeds. 
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At  seed  time  when  the  farmer  is  sowing  his  com, 
and  in  harvest  when  he  has  reaped  it,  the  rooks 
no  doubt  devour  much  grain,  but  it  is  a disputed 
point  whether  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects 
by  these  birds  does  not  more  than  compensate 
the  farmer  for  their  thefts  in  the  com  fields.  The 
rook  is  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe ; but 
though  abundant  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  is  not  found  in  Orkney  or  Shetland, 
and  does  not  exist,  it  is  said,  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  It  has  been  found  between  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas,  and  like  several  others  of  the 
genus  has  been  noted  as  a native  of  Japan.  The 
hooded  crow,  C.  Cornix , is  rather  larger  than 
the  rook,  and  has  the  back  and  under  parts  of  a 
pale  ash  colour,  while  the  head,  neck,  wings, 
and  tail  are  black.  It  is  a bird  of  passage,  visit- 
ing England  in  the  beginning  of  winter  along 
with  the  woodcock,  and  leaving  in  spring,  but 
in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland 
it  remains  all  the  year.  It  frequents  the  sea 
shore,  and  lives  principally  upon  shell  fish  and 
Crustacea — though  occasionally  when  it  pene- 
trates inland,  it  will  attack  sickly  lambs,  poultry, 
&c.  The  jack-daw,  C.  monedula , is  smaller 
than  the  rook,  of  a black  glossy  plumage  above, 
with  the  eye  white,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  a silvery-gray.  They  live  in 
flocks,  and  frequent  church  steeples,  old  towers, 
and  ruins,  and  build  their  nests  there,  seldom  in 
trees.  J ackdaws  are  very  common  in  England, 
are  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  imitate 
the  human  voice.  They  live  on  insects,  flesh, 
eggs,  grain,  fruits,  &c.,  and  have  the  mis- 
chievous propensity  of  the  order  for  stealing  and 
hiding  money,  silver  spoons,  and  other  glittering 
and  metallic  substances.  The  magpie,  Pica 
caudata , is  famed  perhaps  above  all  the  other 
species  for  this  habit,  and  tales  of  this  kind  are 
common  in  every  village.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
jackdaw,  and  has  more  variety  of  colour.  The 
head,  neck,  and  breast,  are  of  a deep  black 
glossed  with  green,  purple,  and  blue,  whilst  the 
under  parts  and  scapulars  are  of  a snowy  white. 
It  feeds  upon  both  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, destroys  great  numbers  of  grubs  and 
slugs  in  our  pastures,  and  often  performs  a 
friendly  office  for  sheep  and  oxen,  by  getting  on 
their  backs  and  freeing  them  from  troublesome 
vermin.  It  builds  its  nest  very  carefully,  de- 
fending it  externally  with  sharp  thorns,  and 
leaving  only  a narrow  entrance.  The  magpie  is 
very  noisy  and  mischievous,-  restless,  and  quarrel- 
some, but  may  be  easily  tamed,  and  taught  to 
pronounce  words  and  short  sentences.  It  is  a 
social  but  not  a gregarious  bird,  and  has  always 
been  an  object  of  superstition  with  the  vulgar. 
It  appears  to  be  widely  distributed,  is  common 
in  Great  Britain  and  many  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  is  plentiful  in  North  America,  and 
occurs  in  China  and  Japan.  The  nutcracker, 
Nucifraga  Caryocatactes , is  about  the  size  of 
the  jackdaw,  and  has  the  plumage  of  the  head, 
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neck,  and  body,  of  a dark  brown  colour  with 
white  spots,  while  the  wings  and  tail  are  shin}' 
black,  the  feathers  being  tipped  with  white.  It 
lives  in  woody  districts,  and  is  more  formed  than 
any  other  species  of  the  Corvince  for  climbing 
trees.  It  feeds  upon  fruits  and  insects,  and  it 
taps  the  bark  of  the  trees  with  its  bill  to  get  at 
the  larvae  underneath.  It  builds  its  nest  in  holes 
in  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  is  occasionally  found 
in  England.  It  is  common  in  France,  the  Alps 
of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  and  extends  to  Siberia 
and  Kamtschatka.  A species  called  the  South 
Sea  raven,  Corvultur  albicollis , only  a little 
smaller  than  the  raven,  and  of  a dusky  black 
plumage,  with  a white  patch  on  the  neck,  is 
found  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  where  it 
assembles  in  large  flocks,  and  feeds  on  carrion. 

It  is  also  found  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The 
second  sub-family  of  corvidae,  the  Phony gamince, 
separated  from  the  genus  cracticus,  contains 
several  birds  all  exotic  species,  and  inhabiting 
chiefly  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  They  have 
lengthened  bills  with  the  culmen  smooth  and 
rounded,  and  a circular  notch  scalloped  out  of  the 
feathers  of  the  forehead.  They  pursue  small  birds, 
and  are  very  noisy  and  clamorous.  The  piping 
crow,  Gymnorkina  (JBarita)  tibicen,  is  an  exception, 
however,  to  this  last  character.  See  Barita.  The 
third  sub-family  is  that  of  the  jays,  Garrulince , 
which  contains  several  well  known  species.  They 
have  a rather  short  bill,  terminating  in  a sud- 
den curve,  their  wings  are  short  and  rounded, 
and  they  generally  possess  a moveable  tuft 
of  narow  lanceolate  plumes  on  the  forehead. — 
The  jays  live  in  the  forests  of  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  feed  on  fruit,  worms,  &c. 
Their  plumage  is  usually  gay,  and  even  brilliant. 
The  common  jay,  Garrulus  glandarius,  from 
its  variety  of  brilliant  colours,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  our  native  birds,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  elegant  of  all  the  Corvidae,.  It 
is  common  in  this  country,  and  is  found  in 
most  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  frequent- 
ing woods,  and  feeding  on  acorns,  beech  mast, 
berries,  and  fruit  of  various  kinds,  insects,  and 
young  birds,  &c.  The  jays  are  great  enemies  to 
the  gardener,  and  in  summer  make  sad  devastation 
upon  his  peas  and  cherries.  They  have  a harsh 
grating  voice,  and  a petulant,  restless  disposition. 
When  an  owl  or  other  bird  of  prey  appears  in 
the  wood,  they  utter  piercing  cries,  and  assemble 
in  great  numbers  to  attack  the  common  enemy. 
Sportsmen  are  often  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  have  their  sport  cut  short  by  their  vocifer- 
ous noise.  When  domesticated,  they  can  be 
taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  various 
sounds,  especially  of  a harsh  and  grating  charac- 
ter, as  the  noise  of  a saw,  &c.  There  are  various 
other  species  of  jays  described,  natives  of  foreign 
countries,  amongst  which,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  blue  jay  of  America,  G.  cristatus. 
He  has  a bright  violet,  white,  and  sky-blue  coat, 
long  tail,  and  pointed  crest,  a plumage  of  which 
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he  seems  not  a little  proud,  but  his  voice  is  harsh 
and  screaming,  and  may  be  heard  over  all  the 
other  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  grove.  These 
birds  are  very  destructive  to  the  crops  of  maize 
or  Indian  corn,  often  assembling  in  large  flocks 
to  devour  it.  The  fourth  sub- family,  Callceatinoe , 
contains  several  species  natives  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Australia.  They  have  a short  elevated  bill, 
with  the  upper  mandible  arched,  and  the  base 
furnished  with  velvet  feathers.  They  are  seen 
generally  on  the  ground  instead  of  on  trees,  and 
feed  on  insects  and  berries.  The  fifth  sub-family, 
Gymnoderince , contains  some  singular  birds 
peculiar  to  South  America.  Their  bills  are 
straight  and  depressed,  wide  at  the  base,  and 
narrow  at  the  tip.  They  live  chiefly  on  fruits. 
The  last  sub-family  is  that  of  the  choughs,  Fregil- 
ince , the  species  of  which  are  natives  of  the  ele- 
vated mountains  of  the  Old  World.  They  have 
a slender,  elongated  bill,  compressed  on  the  sides, 
with  tip  scarcely  emarginated,  and  lengthened 
wings.  They  feed  on  insects  and  berries.  The 
Cornish  chough,  or  red-legged  crow,  Fregilus 
graculus , is  taller  and  longer  than  the  jackdaw, 
but  resembles  it  a good  deal  in  its  habits.  Its 
colour  is  of  a beautiful  black,  glossed  with  blue 
and  purple,  the  bill  is  orange-red,  and  its  legs 
are  of  the  same  colour,  but  with  black  claws.  It 
builds  its  nest  in  high  cliffs  by  the  sea  side, 
ruined  towers,  &c.  It  is  found  in  several  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  but  is  said  not  to 
occur  in  any  other  parts  of  Europe,  except  the 
Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece.  It  is  a 
native  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Egypt. 
The  chough  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  fond  of  being 
caressed  by  those  to  whom  it  is  attached.  It 
has  been  stated,  that  amongst  the  other  mis- 
chievous propensities  which  it  possesses  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  it  is  very  apt  to  catch 
up  bits  of  lighted  wood,  and  that  many  instances 
have  occurred  of  houses  having  been  set  on  fire  in 
consequence. 

Corvultur. — See  Corvidae. 

Corvus. — See  Corvidje. 

Coryceidse. — A small  family  of  entom  >t- 
tracous  Crustacea.  See  Copepoda. 

Corydalis. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Fumariacece , and  con- 
taining about  forty  species,  which  are  natives 
of  temperate  regions,  and  are  found  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  C.  claviculata  is  a 
rather  elegant  climbing  plant,  a native  of  Great 
Britain.  Two  or  three  species  are  naturalized 
in  this  country,  but  this  is  the  only  native. 
Some  of  the  species  have  tuberous  roots,  which 
have  been  used  in  medicine.  Those  of  C.  tuberosa 
are  hollow,  and  contain  a bitter  peculiar  alkali 
called  Corydaline  ; they  are  used  on  the  continent 
under  the  name  of  Radix  Aristolochice  for  dis- 
cussing indolent  tumours.  The  tubers  of  C. 
bulbosa  were  at  one  time  used  as  anthelmintics 
and  emmenagogues. 

Corydia. — Agenusof insects.  SeeBLATTin.E. 
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Corydon. — A genus  of  cockatoos,  a synonym 
of  Callocephalon.  See  Cacatuin/e. 

Corylacese.  The  Nut  tribe. — A sub-family  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  large  nat. 
ord.  Amentacece , and  containing  many  trees  and 
shrubs  that  are  valuable  either  for  their  nuts  or 
for  their  timber — such  are  the  oak,  see  Quercus  ; 
the  chestnut,  see  Castanea  ; the  horn  beam,  see 
Carpinus  ; the  beech,  see  Fagus,  &c.,  &c.  The 
genus  which  gives  the  name  to  the  family,  and 
which  is  valuable  for  the  nuts  it  produces,  is  the 
Corylus  or  hazel,  containing  several  species, 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The 
common  hazel  nut,  C.  avellana , is  the  best 
known  and  the  most  common.  It  is  a native  of 
all  the  cooler  parts  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia, 
and  North  America,  and  is  the  pai-ent  of  many 
varieties  of  nuts  and  filberts  now  cultivated  for 
their  fruit.  It  is  very  common  in  Great  Britain, 
and  grows  in  Scotland  at  an  elevation  of  1,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hazel  is 
cultivated  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  con- 
tinent for  its  fruit,  and  several  varieties  are  dis- 
tinguished. 1,  Sylvestris , or  common  hazel  nut; 
2,  Gh'andis , or  the  cob  nut ; 3,  Glomerata , or  the 
cluster  nut ; and  4,  Tubulosa,  or  filbert ; made  by 
many  botanists  a distinct  species.  It  occurs  as 
a large  shrub  or  small  bushy  tree,  the  branches 
being  useful  for  many  purposes,  such  as  for 
poles,  fishing-rods,  walking-sticks,  and  various 
kinds  of  wicker  work.  The  wood  is  said  to  make 
the  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder,  and  is  also 
used  fqr  making  crayons  for  drawing  purposes. 

Corylus. — See  Corylacese. 

Corymbiferac. — A sub-order  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  forming  part  of  the  nat.  ord. 
Composite,  and  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  albumen,  and  erect  seed,  a hemispherical  in- 
volucre, and  the  florets  of  the  ray,  when  present, 
being  ligulate.  The  species  have  the  general 
bitterness  common  to  the  whole  order,  and  some 
of  them  have  an  aromatic  odour,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  volatile  oil.  They  produce  more  active 
secretions,  and  have  been  used  more  extensively 
by  man,  than  those  of  the  other  subdivisions  of 
the  order.  Many  possess  properties  similar  to 
those  of  qumine,  and  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. See  Inula.  Others  from  the  combination 
of  the  aromatic  oil  with  the  bitter  principle,  are 
both  tonic  and  stimulant.  See  Anthlmis,  Arte- 
misia, &c.  The  roots  of  some  are  tuberous,  and 
used  as  food,  as  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  See 
Helianthus.  Many  of  them  form  the  orna- 
ments of  the  garden.  See  Chrysanthemum, 
Dahlia,  Aster,  &c.  This  subdivision  contains 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  genera  of  the 
order  Composite) e. 

t'oryniil®. — A family  of  zoophytes.  See 
Anthozoa. 

Corypha.  — A genus  of  palm  trees.  The 
species  are  of  great  height,  peculiar  to  the  equa- 
torial parts  of  both  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and 
containing  about  fifteen  species,  possessing  a cyme 
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of  elegantly  pahnate  fronds.  The  talipot  palm, 
C.  umbraculifera , a native  of  Ceylon,  is  the 
type  of  the  genus,  and  is  a lofty  tree,  rising 
with  a perfectly  cylindrical  stem  to  the  height 
of  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet,  with  an  elegant 
crown  of  eight  or  ten  large  leaves,  disposed  like 
an  open  umbrella,  and  covering  a space  of  forty 
feet  in  circumference.  The  flowers  are  in  numer- 
ous panicles,  having  a strong  overpowering  scent, 
and  are  succeeded  by  thousands  of  spherical  berries 
about  the  size  of  apples,  and  containing  a nut, 
the  kernel  of  which  has  a firm  substance.  The 
Indians  make  tents,  umbrellas,  and  gigantic  fans 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  eighteen  feet  long  and 
fourteen  broad,  and  they  also  use  them  as  a 
thatch  for  their  houses.  The  Tamul  books  are 
formed  of  these  leaves,  attached  together  by  a 
cord,  and  upon  the  epidermis  of  which  the  char- 
acters are  inscribed  by  an  iron  style.  Bracelets 
are  made  of  the  nuts,  turned,  and  polished, 
and  the  pith  of  the  stem  furnishes  a sort  of 
flour,  from  which  bread  is  made.  The  expressed 
juice  of  the  tender  branches  of  the  spathes 
is  said  to  be  emetic,  and  to  be  beneficial  to 
persons  bitten  by  serpents.  C.  Gebauga,  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  is  a very  useful  palm 
to  the  inhabitants.  Its  pith  furnishes  a sort  of 
sago ; the  root  is  useful  in  diarrhoea ; the  leaves 
are  used  for  thatch,  and  for  making  hats ; fishing 
nets  and  shirts  are  woven  from  its  fibres,  and 
ropes  are  made  from  its  twisted  leaf  stalks.  The 
carnahuba  palm,  C.  cerifera , a native  of  Brazil, 
furnishes  wax  from  its  leaves,  which  is  obtained 
by  shaking  them.  The  wood  is  used  for  veneer- 
ing, for  stakes  and  palisades,  and  the  leaves 
for  thatch,  hats,  and  pack-saddles. 

Coryphodon  a point ; ohovs,  a 

tooth). — A genus  of  fossil  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  of  tapirs.  It  is  founded  on  a single 
specimen  of  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  was 
dredged  from  a considerable  depth  in  the  sea 
between  St.  Osyth  and  Harwich. 

Coryphoena. — See  CoryphceniD/E. 

CorypliflenidsD.  Fish-Dolphins.  — A family 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes  formerly  forming  part 
of  the  large  family  Scomberidce.  They  are 
characterized  by  having  the  body  long,  com- 
pressed, slender,  and  covered  with  numerous 
small  scales.  The  head  is  large  and  trenchant. 
They  have  thoracic  pectoral  fins,  and  a dorsal 
fin  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
back,  composed  of  long  flexible  rays.  The 
species  are  all  oceanic  fishes,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  colours.  The  genus  Coryphoena 
is  the  type,  and  the  common  coryphene  or  dol- 
phin, C.  hippuris , is  celebrated  amongst  voyagers, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  a 
brilliant  fish,  about  four  and  a-half  feet  in  length, 
and  is  so  swift  in  its  motions,  that  it  darts 
through  the  water  like  a radiant  meteor.  We 
have  often  seen  it  swimming  round  a fast  ship 
at  her  full  speed,  as  if  she  were  at  anchor.  Its 
dorsal  fin  is  sky-blue  with  gold  coloured  rays ; 
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the  tail  fin  is  green,  and  the  back  green,  mottled 
with  orange,  while  the  belly  is  of  a silvery 
lustre,  separated  from  the  back  by  a yellow 
lateral  line.  As  it  swiftly  cuts  through  the 
water,  there  is  an  extraordinary  play  of  colours 
upon  it,  and  at  night  it  forms  the  most  beautiful 
object  that  can  well  be  conceived.  What  has 
chiefly  rendered  it  famous,  however,  is  the  re- 
markable changes  of  colours  it  presents  when 
dying,  a circumstance  which  has  rendered  this 
fish  a favourite  with  poets  of  all  ages.  The 
dolphins  live  chiefly  upon  the  flying  fish,  and 


Coryphcenx  Japonica. 


make  sad  havoc  amongst  them  within  the 
tropics  where  they  abound.  Their  flesh  is  not 
much  esteemed,  being  very  dry,  and  possessing 
little  flavour.  This  fish  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  true  dolphin  ( Delphinus ),  which  is  also 
a classical  animal.  Several  other  species  have 
been  described,  most  of  them  natives  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Our  figure  represents  a species  from 
the  seas  of  Japan,  C.  Japonica. 

Corystes. — A genus  of  Crustacea.  See  Bra- 
C'HYURA. 

Costnarlum. — A genus  of  microscopic  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  algae  and  family  Des- 
midiacece.  The  species  inhabit  fresh  water, 
chiefly  lakes  and  marshy  ponds,  amongst  the 
stems  of  sphagnum.  Thirty  species  have  been 
described,  mostly  very  pretty  microscopic  objects. 

Cossus. — A genus  of  nocturnal  lepidopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  Bombycidce.  The 
larvae  of  these  insects  are  very  destructive  to 
trees,  forming  galleries  under  the  bark.  The 
best  known  and  most  common  species  is  the 
goat  moth,  C.  ligniperda.  The  perfect  insect  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  European  moths,  being 
nearly  three  inches  in  the  expansion  of  its  wings, 
and  the  caterpillar  is  nearly  as  thick  as  a man’s 
finger,  and  about  three  inches  in  length.  This 
creature  feeds  upon  the  wood  of  several  kinds  of 
trees,  as  the  poplar,  aspen,  and  oak,  though  it 
seems  to  prefer  old  pollard  willows.  It  takes 
nearly  three  years  to  arrive  at  its  full  growth, 
and  during  that  time,  it  causes  the  greatest  mis- 
chief to  the  tree  in  whose  substance  it  lodges, 
and  without  giving  cause  to  be  suspected.  When 
it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  it  fabricates  a cocoon 
of  the  gnawings  of  wood,  which  it  fastens  to- 
gether by  a glutinous  secretion,  and  lines  with 
silk.  This  is  so  placed,  that  the  end  correspond- 
ing to  the  head  of  the  crysalis  is  turned  towards 
a hole,  which  it  has  had  the  precaution  to  form 
beforehand,  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  on  that  side 
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from  which  it  is  about  to  escape.  This  hole 
remains  closed  outside,  but  it  is  so  thin,  that  the 
slightest  effort  can  break  it,  and  let  the  prisoner 
free.  The  chrysalis  itself  bursts  this  hole,  and 
escapes  about  half  way  through  it,  before  it 
breaks  its  own  bonds,  and  assumes  its  perfect 
form.  The  larva  has  a very  disagreeable  odour, 
which  adheres  to  the  hands,  if  touched,  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  has  given  rise  to  its 
English  name. 

Costus  — A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Zingiberacece , consisting 
of  herbaceous  plants  growing  in  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  under  both  hemispheres.  Their 
roots  are  tuberous  and  creeping.  About  fifteen 
species  are  known,  amongst  which  C.  speciosus , 
indigenous  to  the  Isles  of  Sunda,  is  the  most 
beautiful,  and  whose  roots  are  considered  by  the 
Indians  as  a powerful  bitter  tonic. 

Cotinga. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Ampelid.e. 

Cotoneaster.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Bosacece , and 
containing  several  species  which  are  well  adapted 
for  shrubberies,  and  are  cultivated  for  this  pur- 
pose in  England. 

Cottidse.  Bull  Heads.  — A family  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes  allied  to  the  gurnards,  but 
having  the  head  round,  and  the  lower  rays  of 
the  pectoral  not  separate  from  the  rest.  The 
ventrals  are  under  the  pectorals,  and  they  have 
two  distinct  dorsals.  The  genus  Coitus  is  the 
type  of  the  family,  and  in  this  genus  the  head  is 
large,  depressed,  and  in  many  of  the  species 
armed  with  spines  and  tubercles ; the  mouth  is 
large,  and  they  have  small  teeth  on  the  jaws  and 
vomer,  but  none  on  the  palate.  Some  of  the 
species  are  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters,  and 
others  of  the  sea.  The  river  bull  head  or 
miller’s  thumb,  Coitus  gobio , is  a small  fish 
about  three  inches  long,  with  a large  flat  head, 
without  spines,  and  a wide  mouth,  and  the  skin 
naked,  or  without  visible  scales.  It  inhabits  fresh 
waters  in  Europe  generally,  is  common  in 
England,  and  spawns  in  March  and  April.  It 
lives  upon  worms  and  larvae  of  insects,  and  swims 
with  great  rapidity.  Its  flesh  is  good,  and  be- 
comes red  when  cooked.  The  miller’s  thumb  is 
chiefly  found  in  streams  in  which  pebbles  abound, 
and  has  several  enemies,  amongst  which  is  the 
eel.  The  species  which  live  in  the  sea  are  of 
heavy  and  ungraceful  forms,  and  their  head  is 
armed  with  numerous  spines.  The  sea  scorpion, 
or  short  spined  cottus,  C.  scorpius,  is  the  most 
common,  occurs  frequently  in  the  little  pools 
left  on  our  coasts  by  the  retiring  tide,  and  feeds 
upon  small  Crustacea,  and  the  fry  of  other  fishes. 
It  is  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long.  The  long 
spined  cottus,  or  father  lasher,  C.  bubalis , is  about 
the  same  size  as  the  last,  and  resembles  it  in  most 
respects.  Both  of  them  are  solitary  fishes,  living 
during  winter  at  great  depths,  which  they  quit  in 
spring,  to  establish  themselves  among  rocks  near 
the  shore,  covered  with  sea-weed.  The  liver  yields 
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a quantity  of  oil,  and  they  are  not  esteemed  as 
food.  The  fishermen  dread  a wound  from  the 
spines  of  these  animals,  on  account  of  the  depth 
to  which  they  penetrate.  They  are  able  to  live 
a long  time  out  of  water,  make  a loud  grumbling 
noise  at  the  approach  of  bad  weather,  and  have 
no  air  bladders.  The  genus  Aspidophorus  is 
distinguished  by  the  body  being  covered  with 
angular  scaly  plates  resembling  armour.  The 
armed  bull-head  or  pogge,  Aspidophorus  Euro- 
pceus , is  a small  fish  about  five  inches  long, 
common  on  the  British  coasts,  and  frequently 
taken  by  our  fishermen  in  the  shrimping  nets. 
The  habits  of  this  fish  appear  to  be  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  sea  scorpion. 

Cottus. — See  Cottidas. 

Cotimuitc A white  mineral  substance 

named  after  Cotunni,  a Neapolitan  physician, 
and  found  in  the  form  of  needles  in  the  lava  of 
Vesuvius.  It  is  a native  chloride  of  lead. 

Coturnix.  The  Quail. — A genus  of  birds. 
See  Tetraonid.e. 

Counia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Apocynacece , and 
containing  only  one  species,  which  is  a lactescent 
tree  growing  in  Guiana,  with  triangular  branches, 
verticillate  leaves,  and  rosy  panicled  flowers. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a plum,  rounded, 
slightly  depressed,  of  a red  colour,  and  enclosing 
two  or  three  grains,  surrounded  with  a pulp  of 
the  colour  of  rust.  When  unripe  they  are 
bitter,  but  when  ripe  they  taste  sweet  and 
pleasant,  and  are  sold  in  the  markets  as  “ couma 
pears.” 

Coumaroiuia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , 
sub-order  Papilionacece , and  synonymous  with 
Dipterix.  The  well  known  and  sweet-scented 
tonga  bean  is  the  seed  of  one  species  of  this  genus, 
the  coumarou  of  the  natives  of  French  Guiana,  in 
which  country  it  is  found,  C.  ( Dipterix ) odorata. 
This  species  is  a tree  with  a stem  from  sixty  to 
eighty  feet  high,  three  and  a-half  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  bearing  a large  head  of  tortuous  stout 
limbs  and  branches.  The  flowers  are  of  a purple 
colour,  washed  with  violet,  and  the  fruit  is  an 
oblong,  hard,  dry,  fibrous  drupe,  containing  a 
single  seed,  the  kernel  of  which  has  an  extraor- 
dinary agreeable  odour.  The  natives  string  the 
seeds  into  necklaces,  and  the  creoles  place  them 
among  their  linen,  both  for  the  sake  of  their 
scent,  and  to  keep  away  insects. 

Courataria. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Myrtacece , and 
containing  only  two  species.  C.  Guianensis  is  a 
fine  handsome  tree,  with  large  flowers  of  a white 
colour,  washed  with  purple,  and  disposed  in 
axillary  spikes.  The  wood  is  much  esteemed 
for  carpentry  work.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is 
very  viscous,  which  enables  the  natives  to  climb 
it  in  order  to  collect  the  fruits,  &c. 

Coussapoa.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Urticacece, 
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and  sub-order  Artocarpeoe.  It  contains  about 
four  species  which  are  natives  of  tropical 
America,  and  consist  of  milky  climbing  trees 
or  shrubs.  They  climb  parasitically  upon  other 
trees,  and  let  fall  from  the  tops  of  these  a number 
of  branches  which  take  root  in  the  ground.  These 
branches  join,  and  form  a sort  of  trunk,  -which 
encircle  the  tree  upon  which  they  originally 
climbed,  enveloping  it  as  in  a sheath,  and  finally 
as  it  were  suffocating  it. 

Crabro. — See  Crabronidas. 

Crabronidae.  Wood  Wasps. — A family  of  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  order  Hymenoptera,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  comprising  insects  of  mode- 
rate size  often  closely  resembling  wasps  in  their 
appearance  and  colouring,  and  of  great  activity. 
They  are  especially  fond  of  settling  on  the  broad 
leaves  of  plants  exposed  to  the  sun ; and  most  of 
them  excavate  cells  in  rotten  wood,  &c.,  in  which 
they  deposit  their  eggs,  with  a stock  of  food  for 
the  young  when  hatched.  They  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  wood  wasps  in  conse- 
quence. Some  of  the  species  of  the  family  are 
parasites,  though  most  of  them  form  their  own 
nests,  and  each  species  appears  to  select  its  own 
particular  food  for  its  larvae.  Those  of  the  genus 
Crabro  select  chiefly  dipterous  insects.  Tri - 
poxylon  collects  spiders  ; and  the  species  T. 
figulus  has  been  observed  carrying  these  insects 
into  holes  in  posts  and  thatch  of  houses,  placing 
them  in  cells,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
double  partition  of  clay,  a single  egg  being  placed 
in  each  cell,  attached  to  the  abdomen  of  a spider, 
and  as  many  as  twelve  or  more  spiders,  if  small, 
have  been  placed  in  one  cell.  The  species  of  Pern- 
phredon  and  Diodontus  provide  aphides  for  the 
food  of  their  young.  Some  of  the  Crabronidce 
form  their  cells  in  sand,  and  the  beautiful  British 
genus  Cerceris  makes  them  in  the  earth,  in  foot- 
paths, and  other  places  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
provisions  them  with  Curculios  or  weevils ; while 
Philanthus  burrows  in  hot  sandy  situations,  and 
provides  hive  bees  for  the  food  of  its  young. 

Cracidae.  The  Curassows. — A family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Gallince.  The  bill 
in  this  family  varies  in  form,  but  the  base  is 
surrounded  by  a soft  skin.  The  tail  is  large  and 
rounded,  composed  of  broad  rigid  feathers ; the 
hind  toe  is  long  and  placed  on  a level  with  the 
others,  forming  a good  perching  foot ; the  head 
is  sometimes  crested  or  ornamented  with  curled 
feathers,  and  the  windpipe  is  very  variously  twist- 
ed. The  species  are  peculiar  to  tropical  America, 
living  in  the  woods  and  building  in  trees  ; they 
are  easily  tamed.  They  are  divided  into  two 
sub  - families,  each  containing  several  species. 
The  true  curassows,  Cracince , have  a short, 
compressed  bill,  much  arched  from  the  base, 
and  their  orbits  and  cheeks  are  more  or  less 
naked.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the  woods 
of  South  America,  and  feed  upon  fruits,  buds, 
and  roots.  The  crested  curassow,  Crax  alector , 
is  about  the  size  of  a small  hen  turkey,  and 
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possesses  a deep  black  plumage,  with  a slight 
gloss  of  green  upon  the  head,  neck,  back,  wings, 
and  upper  part  of  the  tail.  The  head  is  adorned 
with  a crest  of  curled  feathers  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  length,  velvety  in  appearance,  and 
capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed  at  will. 
It  is  a native  of  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  Brazil, 
in  the  woods  of  which  countries  it  congregates 
in  large  flocks,  and  appears  naturally  tame  and 
unsuspicious  of  man.  They  are  good  eating, 
and  form  an  excellent  resource  to  the  hungry 
traveller  when  short  of  provisions,  their  flesh 
being  white,  and,  it  is  said,  surpassing  that  of 
the  guinea  fowl  or  pheasant  in  the  delicacy  of 
its  flavour.  Two  or  three  species  of  the  genus 
Crax  are  described,  all  very  easily  tamed,  and 
offering  great  facilities  for  being  domesticated  in 
this  country,  and  supplying  our  farm-yards  w’ith 
a new  breed  of  poultry.  The  pauxi  or  galeated 
curassow,  Ourax  Pauxi , is  about  the  size  of  the 
crested  curassow,  and  is,  like  it,  a native  of 
Mexico,  congregating  in  large  companies  and 
perching  upon  trees.  The  female  makes  her 
nest  on  the  ground  and  leads  her  young  about, 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  common  pheasant  and 
domestic  hen  do  theirs.  The  mountain  pheasant, 
Oreophasis  Derbyanus , is  a fine  example  of  the 
family.  It  is  a native  of  Australia.  The  pene- 
lopes,  Penelopince , have  a slender  bill,  broad  at 
the  base,  curved  and  gibbose  at  the  tip.  They 
live  in  small  flocks  upon  such  trees  as  they 
frequent  for  the  sake  of  the  fruits;  though  occa- 
sionally they  are  found  on  the  ground  searching 
for  worms,  insects,  &c.  The  guan,  Penelope 
cristata , is  about  thirty  inches  long,  of  a dusky 
black  or  bronze  colour,  glossed  with  green, 
changing  to  olive  in  certain  lights.  It  has  a 
thick  tufted  crest,  which  it  can  raise  or  depress 
at  will,  and  a naked  skin  under  the  throat,  of 
a scarlet  colour,  capable  of  being  inflated  or 
swollen.  It  is  a native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil, 
and  its  flesh  is  said  to  furnish  an  excellent  dish 
for  the  table.  Though  they  are  generally  found 
in  bands,  the  guans  pair  together  with  the  strictest 
constancy.  They  have  a peculiar  conformation 
of  windpipe,  which  causes  them  to  have  a very 
loud  and  clamorous  cry.  Several  other  species 
have  been  described  possessing  very  much  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  curassows,  but  build- 
ing their  nests  on  trees. 

Crambe. — A genus  cf  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Crucifer ce,  and  sub- 
order Raphanece , containing  about  fifteen  species 
of  herbs  or  under  shrubs  growing  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Central  Asia,  and  in  Pata- 
gonia. They  are  rare  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
though  the  species  which  is  probably  best  known 
is  a native  of  the  English  coast,  and  extends  even 
as  far  the  polar  circle.  This  is  the  sea  kale,  C. 
maritima , w'hich  is  much  cultivated  for  the  table 
as  a vegetable.  The  young  shoots  are  the  parts 
eaten,  being  blanched  in  spring,  and  when  boiled 
are  considered  to  be  little  inferior  to  asparagus. 
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Cranibus. — A genus  of  nocturnal  lepidopte- 
rous  insects  or  moths,  and  belonging  to  the 
family  Tineidce.  The  species  are  of  small  size, 
are  numerous  in  this  countrj7,  about  forty  having 
been  described,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Veneer  Moths. 

Crangon.  The  Shrimp — A genus  of  deca- 
podous  Crustacea  belonging  to  the  section  Ma- 
croura.  The  most  common  and  best  known 
species,  C.  vulgaris , or  common  shrimp,  is  about 
two  and  a-half  inches  long,  of  a grayish-brown 
colour,  dotted  all  over  with  dark  brown,  and  does 
not  become  red  by  boiling.  It  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  sand  in  colour,  that  in  the  pools  left 
by  the  retiring  tide,  the  animals  are  with  diffi- 
culty distinguished.  It  is  an  abundant  species 
on  our  sandy  coasts,  and  is  taken  in  immense 
quantities  for  the  table.  The  people  who  fish 
for  them  are  called  Shrimpers , and,  in  order  to 
catch  them,  use  a large  net  with  a semicircular 
mouth,  which  they  push  forwards  before  them, 
along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  ebb  tide.  They 
wade  nearly  to  their  middle  for  hours  together, 
raising  the  net  at  intervals,  and  taking  out  the 
shrimps,  which  are  secured  in  a bag.  This 
fishery  gives  employment  to  many  hundreds  of 
people  on  our  coasts.  The  shrimps  are  in  spawn 
throughout  the  year,  and  cast  their  shells  in 
March,  April,  and  May. 

Crania. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals. 
See  Brachiopoda. 

Craspedoceplialus. — A genus  of  serpents. 
See  Crotalid^e. 

Crassaiel!a.— A genus  of  molluscous  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Conchifera , and  forming 
the  type  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Crassatel- 
lidce.  The  species  are  handsome  marine  shells, 
with  the  cartilage  placed  in  an  internal  triangu- 
lar pit  near  the  cardinal  teeth.  They  are  thick, 
solid,  and  ventricose,  and  covered  with  a smooth 
epidermis.  About  thirty  recent  species  are  known 
distributed  through  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
India,  West  Africa,  and  Brazil.  The  fossil 
species  are  still  more  numerous,  fifty  having 
been  enumerated  belonging  to  the  neocomian 
formation,  and  occurring  in  Europe,  especially 
in  the  Paris  basin,  United  States,  and  Pata- 
gonia. 

Crassiniflse- A small  family  of  molluscous 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Conchifera , and 
containing  several  recent  and  numerous  fossil 
species.  The  shells  of  Astarte  are  cordate,  com- 
pressed, concentrically  grooved,  and  covered  with 
a thick  dark  brown  epidermis.  Fourteen  recent 
species  are  known,  natives  chiefly  of  northern 
regions,  and  abundant  in  the  arctic  seas,  such 
as  Wellington  Channel,  and  Behring’s  Sea,  in 
Norway,  Britain,  &c.  Two  hundred  fossil  species 
of  this  genus  are  enumerated,  occurring  in  the 
lias,  and  found  in  North  and  South  America, 
Europe,  and  Thibet.  A number  of  species  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Cardinia , occur  fossil  in  the 
j valuable  layers  of  clay  ironstone  called  mussel 
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hands , in  Derbyshire.  No  recent  species  of  this  I 
genus  now  exist. 

Crassula. — See  Crassitlace.e. 

Crassulacea*.  The  Houseleeh  family. — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  containing 
many  species  of  succulent  herbs  or  under  shrubs, 
growing  in  the  driest  situations,  or  in  rocks, 
walls,  and  sandy  plains,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world;  on  the  sun-scorched  cliffs  and  volcanic 
soil  of  the  Canaries,  and  on  the  dry  sterile  plains 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  genus  Crassula 
is  the  type,  and  about  fifty  species  belonging  to 
it  have  been  described.  Most  of  them  are  natives 
of  South  Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  succulent  plants,  and  in 
many  cases  of  curious  growth.  C.  vestita  and 
C.  corallina  bear  a great  resemblance  to  the  sea 
corallines.  C.  odoratissima  has  yellow  flowers, 
which  possess  a very  sweet  odour,  especially  at 
night.  C.  tetragona  is  used  at  the  Cape  as  a 
remedy  in  dysentery.  The  genus  Sedum  contains 
a number  of  species,  several  of  which  are  natives 
of  Great  Britain.  The  common  stonecrop,  Sedum 
acre , grows  on  stone  walls  capped  with  earth, 
and  on  rocks,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar 
acrid  disagreeable  taste  it  leaves  in  the  throat 
when  chewed.  The  genus  Sempervivum  belongs 
also  to  this  family,  one  species  of  which,  the 
houseleek,  Sempervivum  tectorum , is  well  known 
in  this  country,  growing  on  the  tops  of  cottages, 
and  the  leaves  of  which  are  so  popular  as  a 
remedy  for  cuts  and  corns.  The  expressed  juice 
mixed  with  cream  or  milk  is  a very  soothing  ap- 
plication in  severe  itching.  The  species  of  the 
genus  Bryophyllum  are  remarkable  for  possessing 
proliferous  leaves.  On  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of 
B.  calycinim , germinating  buds  are  formed  which 
are  capable  of  producing  independent  plants. 

Crataegus.  The  Hawthorn. — A genus  of  di- 
cotyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  pomaceous 
tribe  of  the  nat.  ord.  Rosacece.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  natives  of  temperate  climates, 
inhabiting  woods  and  hedges  throughout  the 
northern  hemisphere  from  Barbary  and  Pales- 
tine to  about  60°  N.  lat.  in  the  East,  and  from 
Mexico  to  a similar  latitude  in  the  West.  They 
are  small  trees  and  shrubs  growing  to  a moderate 
height,  and  the  flowers  of  most  of  them  possess  a 
fine  aromatic  odour.  To  this  genus  belongs  our 
common  hawthorn,  C.  oxyacantha , “ the  sweet- 
scented  May,”  so  frequently  the  theme  of  our 
pastoral  poets.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers  and 
the  sweet  fragrance  they  exhale,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Upwards  of  sixty 
species  and  well  marked  varieties  of  Crataegus 
are  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  for  the  orna- 
ment of  park  scenery  there  is  probably  no  genus 
of  flowering  trees  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it. 
Upwards  of  twenty  species,  besides  varieties,  are 
cultivated  in  the  shrubbery  on  the  north  side  of 
Kensington  Gardens,  flowering  in  succession  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  J une,  and  ren- 
dering the  air  at  times  quite  redolent  of  perfume. 
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Cratacvus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Capparidacece,  and  con- 
taining several  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  called  garlic  pears.  The  fruit  of  the  common 
garlic  pear,  C.  Tapia , is  about  the  size  of  a small 
orange,  has  a strong  smell  of  garlic,  and  communi- 
cates its  odour  to  the  animals  that  feed  upon  it. 

Crax.  The  Curassow.  — A genus  of  birds. 
See  Crachxe. 

Crcnilabrus  (crena:  a cleft ; labrwm , the  lip). 
— A genus  of  pharyngognathous  fishes  belonging 
to  the  family  Cyclo-Labridce , and  containing 
several  species  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean, 
more  rare  on  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  a few  appearing  to  wander  into  the  Indian 
Sea.  Amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  the  species 
is  C.  pavo , having  a mixture  of  lively  colours, 
green,  yellow,  and  red.  Several  species  occur,  but 
not  abundantly,  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
generally  of  rather  small  size,  and  of  no  value  as 
food  for  man. 

Crcpidula  ( crepidula , a small  sandal). — A 
genus  of  shells.  See  Calyptrasidas, 

Crepusciilaria — A section  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Lepidoptera,  containing  the 
genus  Sphinx  or  hawk  moth  of  Linnaeus,  and 
forming  part  of  the  Heterocera  of  Boisduval, 
Westwood,  and  others.  The  insects  mostly  fly 
in  the  morning  or  evening  twilight,  and  are,  as 
it  were,  intermediate  between  the  Diurna  or 
butterflies  which  fly  by  day,  and  the  Nocturna 
or  moths  which  fly  by  night. 

Crescentia.  The  Calabash  Tree. — See  Big- 
noniaceje. 

Cricetus.  The  Hamsters. — A genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order 
Rodentia  or  Glires , and  family  Muridce.  There 
are  four  or  five  species  described,  the  typical  and 
most  common  being  C.  vulgaris , or  the  common 
hamster.  This  animal  is  distinguished  by  having 
a short  tail  and  two  enormous  cheek  pouches, 
which  will  hold  a quarter  of  a pint.  In  size  it 
resembles  the  brown  or  Norway  rat,  is  of  a red- 
dish-brown colour  above,  and  black  below,  and 
is  a native  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  Asia,  Austria,  and  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  the  Ukraine,  Russia,  Siberia, 
and  Tartarv.  It  is  an  herbivorous  animal,  and 
consumes  a great  quantity  of  grain ; after  satis- 
fying its  appetite  taking  care  to  fill  its  cheek 
pouches  till  they  are  ready  to  burst  with  the 
booty.  The  hamsters  live  in  burrows,  which 
they  form  under  ground,  and  the  male  and  female 
live  separately  except  for  the  short  season  of 
courtship.  They  are  by  no  means  amiable  in 
their  manners,  rejecting  all  society  with  one  an- 
other, and  will  fight,  kill,  and  devour  their  own 
species.  They  are  hybernating  animals,  laying 
up  a store  of  food  in  their  burrows,  and  remain- 
ing in  a state  of  torpidity  during  the  severity  of 
winter.  Their  chief  enemy  is  the  pole-cat,  which 
destroys  great  numbers  of  them.  Their  fur  is  said 
to  be  valuable,  and  the  peasants  in  the  countries 
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where  they  most  abound  destroy  them  in  great 
quantities  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  skins. 

Crinoidcae. — A class  of  animals  belonging 
to  the.  Echinodermata,  and  characterized  by  the 
species  being  furnished  with  five  arms,  having  a 
series  of  processes  on  each  side  like  a feather. 
The  arms  are  generally  forked  at  their  base,  and 
often  repeatedly  subdivided.  Their  body  is  sur- 
rounded with  hard  shelly  plates.  This  class  con- 
tains several  families,  most  of  which  are  fossil. 
One  recent  genus  is  free  (see  Comatula),  but 
the  other,  Pentacrinus , and  many  of  the  fossil 
genera,  has  an  elongated  peduncle,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  claspers  like  those  on  the  back  of 
the  Comatula,  and  was  in  all  probability  attached 
by  its  base.  P.  Caput  Medusae , is  the  only 
recent  species  of  this  genus,  and  is  a native  of  the 
West  Indies.  Some  authors  have  asserted  that 
this  species  must  be  an  animal  crawling  along  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ; but  from  the  specimens  that 
are  preserved,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it 
stands  more  or  less  erect  in  the  sea,  bending  down 
so  as  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  rising 
again  when  the  storm  is  over.  Four  or  five  spe- 
cimens only  are  known,  and  in  none  of  them  is  the 
base  perfect.  The  peduncle  is  a long  column, 
foimed  of  numerous  pentangular  joints,  and  hav- 
ing five  auxiliary  side  arms,  formed  of  round 
joints,  proceeding  from  it  at  intervals.  At  the 
upper  extremity  of  this  column  is  a pelvis,  con- 
sisting of  five  plates,  from  which  ten  arms  proceed, 
subdividing  into  three  fingers.  Another  species 
(British)  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  P. 
Europceus,  which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  merely 
the  young  of  Comatula  rosacea.  Several  species 
are  found  fossil,  occurring  in  the  lias  formation. 
P.  Briareus , the  briarean  pentacrinite,  is  the  best 
example,  and  is  found  at  Lyme  Regis,  Watchet, 
Keynsham,  &c.  Though  the  species  belonging 
to  this  family  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  a 
recent  state,  they  must  have  been  of  great  nume- 
rical importance  among  the  earlier  inhabitants  of 
the  ancient  deep.  Countless  myriads  of  their 
petrified  remains  fill  whole  limestone  beds  of  the 
transition  formation,  and  compose  vast  strata  of 
entrochal  marble,  extending  over  large  tracts  of 
country  in  northern  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  joints  which  compose  the  stem  are  called 
Entrochi  or  wheelstones,  and  being  perforated  in 
the  centre  of  the  joints  they  are  capable  of  being 
strung  as  beads,  and  have  been  used  as  rosaries. 
In  the  north  of  England  they  are  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  sea  shore,  and  are  called  “ St. 
Cuthbert’s  beads.”  The  name  Encrinite , or  stone 
lily,  is  applied  generally  to  all  these  fossil  species. 
The  best  known  is  the  lily-shaped  encrinite, 
Encrinus  lUiiformis , which  is  found  in  the 
Muschelkalk  of  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  in 
Brunswick.  The  animal  was  permanently  at- 
tached by  exuded  indurated  matter,  and  consists 
of  a long  column  formed  of  numerous  round 
joints,  and  a pelvis  composed  of  five  pieces,  from 
which  ten  tentaculated  arms  or  fingers  proceed. 
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The  pear  encrinite,  Apiocrinus , is  only  found  in 
the  middle  region  of  the  oolitic  formation.  The 
animal  was  permanently  affixed  by  its  base,  and 
the  column  consists  of  round  joints  adhering  by 
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radiating  surfaces,  the  superior  twelve  or  four- 
teen of  which  gradually  enlarge  at  their  apex, 
and  sustain  the  pelvis,  from  which  the  arms  and 
tentaculated  fingers  formed  of  simple  joints 
proceed.  It  occurs  in  several  places  in  England 
and  France.  Apiocrinus  rotundus , from  its 
occurring  at  Bradford  in  Wiltshire,  has  been 
called  the  Bradford  pear  encrinite.  Many  other 
species  forming  various  genera,  such  as  Poterio- 
crinus,  Platycrinus , Cyathocrinus , Actinocrinus, 
&c.,  occur  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  York- 
shire and  elsewhere. 

Criniim.  — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Amaryllidacece , 
and  containing  a number  of  species,  handsome 
plants,  and  great  ornaments  to  the  garden.  The 
poison  bulb,  C.  Asiaticum , a native  of  the  East 
Indies,  has  a cylindrical  bulb  above  ground, 
which  is  a powerful  emetic,  and  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  the  purpose  of  producing  vomiting 
after  poison  has  been  taken. 

Crioceras  («£>«;,  a ram ; a horn). — A 

genus  of  fossil  cephalopodous  mollusca.  See 
Ammonitid^e. 

Crioccridse.  — A family  of  tetramerous  co- 
leopterous insects  belonging  to  the  section  Phyto- 
phaga.  The  beetles  belonging  to  this  family  are 
brilliant  in  their  colours,  and  interesting  in  their 
habits.  Many  of  the  species  when  taken  hold 
of,  emit  a sound  similar  to  that  produced  by 
some  of  the  Cerambicidce , caused  by  the  friction 
of  the  prothorax  against  the  base  of  the  meso- 
thorax.  They  are  found  principally  upon  flowers, 
and  fix  their  ova  on  the  under  surface  of  leaves. 
The  larvae  are  soon  hatched;  are  short  and  thick, 
with  a soft  body,  and  smooth  skin.  As  they 
increase  in  size,  they  eat  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  leaf,  feeding  upon  it  in  a peculiar  manner, 
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not  as  otlier  insects,  advancing  forwards,  but 
taking  portion  after  portion  beneath  their  bodies, 
and  thus  retiring  a step  backwards  at  each 
morsel.  The  larvae  of  the  lily  beetle,  Crioceris 
merdigera,  has  a singular  and  apparently  dis- 
gusting contrivance  for  protecting  itself  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  rapacity  of  insectivorous 
birds.  The  anal  aperture  is  placed  on  the  back, 
so  that  the  excrement  of  the  animal,  when 
expelled,  remains  on  the  back,  instead  of  falling 
to  the  ground.  By  degrees  this  is  thrust  forwards 
towards  the  head,  until  a perfect  covering  is 
formed  for  the  whole  body,  and  as  it  is  not 
attached  to  the  skin,  it  can  disembarrass  itself  of 
it  when  it  becomes  so  large  as  to  be  inconvenient. 
The  larvae  of  the  asparagus  beetle,  C.  Asparagi , 
feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  asparagus,  to  which 
plant  it  is  occasionally  very  injurious. 

Crioceris. — A genus  of  insects.  See  Crio- 

CERIDJE. 

Critlnmnn.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce. 
The  species  are  glabrous,  fleshy,  suffruticose 
herbs,  and  are  few  in  number.  C.  maritimum, 
the  samphire,  is  the  principal,  and  the  one  best 
known,  and  is  the  plant  mentioned  by  Shakspeare 
as  growing  on  the  cliffs  at  Dover.  It  grows 
there  still,  and  is  found  on  the  rocks  of  the  sea 
coast  of  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  &c. 
The  leaves  are  pickled  in  vinegar,  and  are  used 
in  this  form  at  table.  It  is  cultivated  in  some 
places  for  the  purposes  of.  diet.  The  proper  name 
is  said  to  be  Sampire , and  to  be  a corruption  of 
St.  Pierre. 

CrocodilitUe.  The  Crocodile  family.  — A 
family  of  reptiles  forming  part  of  theorder  Emydo- 
sauri , and  containing  the  crocodile,  gavial,  alliga- 
tor, &e.  They  are  in  appearance  gigantic  lizards, 
but  they  differ  from  the  animals  belonging  to  the 
order  Saura,  in  having  the  body  covered  with 
square,  keeled,  bony  plates,  imbedded  in  the 
skin,  a compressed  tail,  and  a large  depressed 
head  with  a wide  gape,  and  a short  fleshy  tongue. 
They  have  long  jaws,  with  a single  series  of 
conical  teeth  inserted  in  sockets.  They  have 
short  legs,  and  webbed  feet,  and  live  in  fresh  or 
brackish  water.  Their  brain  is  small  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  cranium,  and  in  consequence, 
the  animals  belonging  to  the  family  show  but 
little  intelligence.  They  are  oviparous,  and  their 
eggs  are  about  the  size  of  that  of  a goose,  and 
covered  with  a hard  calcareous  shell.  The  female 
deposits  them  in  places  she  considers  suitable  for 
hatching  them,  but  does  not  sit  upon  them. 
Some  species  deposit  them  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
covering  them  with  sand,  and  leave  them  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Others  deposit 
them  in  moist  places,  and  cover  them  with  a 
quantity  of  leaves  and  herbs,  which  generate 
sufficient  heat  to  hatch  them.  The  young  are 
very  small  when  first  born,  considering  the  large 
size  of  the  parent,  but  they  acquire  their  growth 
very  rapidly.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  and 
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are  confined  to  warm  climates.  None  are  found 
recent  in  Europe,  nor  have  they  been  detected  in 
Australia  ; they  are  only  to  be  found  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  They  live  on  animal  food, 
chiefly  fishes,  and  when  they  seize  a large  animal, 
they  drag  it  under  the  water,  and  leave  it  for 
some  time  to  macerate  before  they  devour  it.  The 
species  are  peculiar  to  particular  parts  of  the 
world.  The  gavials  are  only  found  in  India  ; 
the  alligators  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  the 
crocodiles,  properly  so  called,  are  natives  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  alligators, 
forming  a small  family  of  themselves  divided 
into  three  genera,  Jacure,  Caiman , and  Alligator, 
are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Croco- 
dilidce  by  their  feet  not  being  webbed,  by  their 
being  less  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  by  the 
canine  teeth  of * the  lower  jaw  fitting  into  a 
pit  in  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  have 
a strong  smell  of  musk.  The  alligator,  Alli- 
gator Indus , a native  of  North  America,  and 
abundant  in  the  Mississippi,  is  a formidable  and 
ferocious  creature,  prodigiously  strong,  and  some- 
times reaching  the  length  of  eighteen  feet.  It 
is  provided  with  numerous  sharp  teeth,  long, 
tenacious  claws,  and  a powerful  tail,  a single 
blow  of  which  is  capable  of  overturning  a canoe. 
It  chiefly  preys  by  night,  assembling  in  large 
numbers,  besetting  the  mouth  of  some  retired 
creek,  into  which  they  have  previously  driven  the 
fish,  and  bellowing  so  loud  that  they  might  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  a mile.  It  is  said  to 
attack  men  and  quadrupeds,  whilst  bathing,  or 
crossing  the  rivers,  and  to  be  more  fierce  and 
voracious  than  the  other  species  of  this  sub- 
family. In  winter,  it  buries  itself  in  the  mud, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  swamps  and  marshes  which 
it  inhabits,  and  continues  in  a torpid  state  till 
spring.  The  name  Alligator , is  derived  from  the 
Portuguese  word,  “ logarto,”  a lizard.  The  cay- 
man, Caiman  palpebrosus,  is  a native  of  South 
America,  chiefly  Brazil,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  bony  structure  of  the  eyebrows,  which  form 
large  knobs  the  size  of  a man’s  fist.  The 
cayman  does  not  attain  so  large  a size  as  the 
alligator,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  so  ferocious. 
It  never  ventures  to  attack  a man  on  dry  land, 
nor  even  in  the  water,  provided  he  keeps  his 
arms  and  legs  in  motion.  The  yacare,  or  spec- 
tacle alligator,  Jacare  Sclerops , appears  to  be 
spread  over  the  whole  of  tropical  America, 
though  more  especially  abundant  in  Brazil,  and 
acquires  a size  equal  to  that  of  the  alligator. 
The  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  surrounded  by  large 
prominent  rims  of  bone,  connected  together  by 
an  intermediate  ridge,  presenting  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a pair  of  spectacles.  They  never 
attack  men,  or  even  dogs,  in  passing  the  rivers, 
but  live  upon  fish  and  water  fowl.  They  are 
active  at  night,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
they  come  ashore  to  enjoy  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  sleep  profoundly.  Their  eggs,  which 
are  white,  and  about  the  size  of  those  of  a goose, 
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are  much  sought  after  by  the  Indians,  and  are 
preyed  upon  by  the  vultures,  who  destroy  great 
numbers  of  them,  and  the  very  young.  The 
crocodiles,  consisting  of  the  genera  Gavialis, 
Mecistops , and  Crocodilus , and  forming  like  the 
alligators  a small  family  by  themselves,  are 
characterized  by  their  feet  being  webbed,  render- 
ing them  more  aquatic  in  their  habits ; by  their 
hind  legs  being  provided  with  a fringe  of  com- 
pressed scales  behind,  and  by  the  canine  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  fitting  into  a notch  in  the  edge  of 
the  upper  jaw.  The  upper  jaw  of  the  animals  of 
this  family  is  generally  said,  but  erroneously,  to 
be  moveable.  This  mistake  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  the  lower  jaw  is  much  produced  posteriorly, 

and  articulated  with  the  upper  very  far  back 

The  true  crocodiles,  Crocodilus , are  natives  of 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  America,  and  the 
best  known  species  is  the  Nilotic  crocodile,  C. 
vulgaris.  This  animal  is  a native  of  the  Senegal 
river,  of  the  Niger,  and  other  rivers  of  Africa, 
but  more  particularly  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  it  attains  the  length  of  about  thirty 
feet.  The  crocodile  was  held  in  great  veneration 


Crocodilus  vulgaris— Leviathan  Crocodile, 


amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians,  by  whom  it  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Champsa.  The  city 
Arsinoe  was  called  by  some  of  the  early  writers 
Crocodilopolis,  the  city  of  crocodiles  ; and  Strabo 
informs  us,  that  a public  fish  pond  was  under 
the  charge  of  priests,  who  kept  a tame  crocodile 
in  it,  which  they  called  Suchus  {/rousts) ; this 
being  also  the  name  of  the  god  Saturn.  The 
crocodiles  are  exclusively  carnivorous,  and  are 
ferocious  creatures.  Their  numbers,  however,  are 
kept  down  by  the  enemies  which  surround  them. 
For  the  adults,  few  animals  could  be  their  match, 
but  the  little  ichneumon  or  mongooz,  devours 
their  eggs  in  great  numbers,  while  lying  hatching 
in  the  sand,  and  birds  of  prey  pounce  upon 
the  young  at  quitting  their  shell,  and  before  they 
are  able  to  reach  the  water.  The  gavials, 
Gavialis , are  natives  of  India,  have  canine  teeth 
like  the  crocodiles,  but  are  distinguished  from 
them  by  their  muzzle  being  very  long  and 
slender,  and  surmounted,  in  the  male,  by  a 
singular  protuberance.  Their  feet  are  webbed, 
and  the  hind  legs  are  furnished  with  the  crest  which 
is  seen  in  the  crocodiles.  The  Indian  gavial,  or 
Gangetic  crocodile,  Gavialis  Gangeticus,  is  abun- 
dant in  the  Ganges,  the  Hoogly,  and  other  rivers 
of  India,  and  acquires  a length  of  seventeen  feet. 
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It  is  even  more  essentially  aquatic  than  tho 
crocodile,  and  from  its  strength  and  size  is  a 
most  formidable  animal.  It  is  said,  in  India,  to 
destroy  many  human  beings  in  the  water  every 
year,  and  though  it  lives  chiefly  on  fish,  it 
devours  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals 
committed  to  the  “sacred  river,”  and  is  thus 
useful  in  preventing  the  putrid  matter  from  cor- 
rupting the  water.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Mecistops  are  little  known,  and  are  natives  of 
Africa  and  New  Guinea.  Fossil  remains  of  the 
family  Crocodilidce  are  abundant  in  the  different 
formations,  from  the  lias  to  the  eocene.  Those 
of  the  tertiary  formations  are  not  very  numerous, 
though  several  species  have  been  found  in  the 
Paris  basin,  and  in  the  London  clay.  The 
different  genera  or  sub-families  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  in  their  recent  state,  are  confined  to 
different  portions  of  the  world,  Alligators  to 
America,  Crocodiles  to  Africa  and  America, 
and  Gavials  to  India.  Not  one  form  exists  in 
Europe,  and  yet  in  a previous  state  of  this 
world’s  existence,  we  see  from  the  fossil  remains 
of  these  animals,  that  all  three  of  these  forms 
existed  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  England ; 
three  or  four  species  of  Crocodilus  being  found 
in  the  eocene  beds  of  the  isle  of  Sheppey,  and 
Hordwell  Cliff,  a species  of  Alligator  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  a Gavial  in  the  eocene  deposits  of 
Bracklesham.  Remains  of  these  animals  are 
much  more  numerous  in  the  secondary  forma- 
tions, and  the  species  have  been  arranged  under 
several  different  genera,  such  as  Suchosaurus 
( [crov%is , crocodile  ; craves,  a lizard) ; Gonio- 
pholis  ( 'yuvia , rectangular  ; QoXis,  a scale), 
species  of  both  of  which  genera  have  been  found 
in  the  Wealden  ; Teleosauras  (reAsa?,  perfect; 
ffuvgo;,  a lizard),  one  species  of  which  has  been 
discovered  at  Caen,  another  in  the  lias  of  York- 
shire, a third  from  the  calcareous  schists  of 
Manheim  and  Boll,  and  a fourth  from  the  Kim- 
meridge  clay  of  Oxford. 

Crocodilus.  The  Crocodile. — See  Croco- 
DILID2E. 

Crocus. — Agenus  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Iridacece , and  contain- 
ing many  beautiful  bulbous  rooted  plants,  which 
are  cultivated  as  great  ornaments  to  our  gardens. 
The  vernal  crocus,  C.  vei  nus,  is  the  species  which 
is  so  much  cultivated  in  this  country  as  a spring 
flower,  and  many  varieties  have  been  produced. 
The  saffron  crocus,  C.  sativus,  is  the  species  from 
which  the  saffron  of  commerce  is  procured.  It 
is  a native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  it 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  and 
is  one  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  stigmata  of  the  flowers  are  of  a 
deep  orange  colour,  and  these  when  dried  in  the 
loose  state  form  the  hay  saffron,  and  when  com- 
pressed into  cakes,  the  cake  saffron  of  the  shops. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
though  saffron  is  imported  to  this  country  from 
Sicily,  France,  and  Spain,  the  English  saffron  is 
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always  preferred.  Saffron  contains  an  active 
volatile  oil,  which  has  been  used  in  the  form  of 
tincture  and  syrup,  as  an  emmenagogue  and 
antispasmodic.  The  colouring  matter  is  called 
Crocine  or  Polychroite. 

Cronstedtite. — A mineral  substance  occur- 
ring in  black  masses,  and  six-sided  prisms,  and 
found  in  Bohemia,  Cornwall,  and  Brazil.  It 
consists  of  protoxide  of  iron,  silica,  and  water. 

Crotalidse.  — A family  of  scaly  reptiles 
belonging  to  the  order  Ophidia  or  serpents, 
characterized  by  having  a large  pit  on  each  side 
of  the  face,  placed  between  the  eye  and  the 
nostril.  This  family  contains  a good  many  genera, 
and  is  divided  into  those  which  have  the  tail 
ending  in  a spine,  as  Craspedocephalus , Lachesis , 
Trigonocephalies,  and  Cenchris  ,•  and  into  those 
which  have  the  tail  ending  in  a rattle,  the  Cro- 
talina. 

Crotalina.  The  Rattlesnakes. — A sub-family 
of  serpents  belonging  to  the  family  Crotalidce, 
and  containing  the  species  so  well  known  as  the 
rattlesnakes.  They  are  peculiar  to  America,  and 
derive  their  name  from  the  tail  terminating  in  a 
series  of  membranous  cells,  or  horny  joints, 
fitting  one  into  the  other,  which  are  dry  and 
moveable,  and  which,  when  the  tail  is  shaken, 
and  this  the  animal  can  do  at  pleasure,  causes 
a noise  similar  to  that  produced  by  ripe  seeds 
rattling  in  a dry  pod.  The  rattlesnakes  are 
very  venomous,  and  amongst  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  known  serpents,  their  bite  being  generally 
attended  with  rapidly  fatal  effects.  The  poison 
remains  powerful  for  a length  of  time  after  the 
animal’s  death,  and  several  extraordinary  in- 
stances have  been  mentioned  of  naturalists 
having  had  severe  wounds  from  the  fangs  of 
specimens  long  preserved  in  spirits,  and  even 
after  having  been  prepared  as  a skeleton.  Some 
of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes  hold 
the  rattlesnakes  in  great  reverence,  and  are 
afraid  to  kill  them,  believing  that  the  spirit  of 
the  slaughtered  serpent  will  excite  its  living 
relations  to  revenge  upon  them  its  death.  They 
are  said  to  be  fond  of  music;  and  Chateaubriand 
tells  us  that  he  saw  an  enraged  rattlesnake 
calmed  down  by  the  tones  of  a flute,  and  led 
about  following  the  music.  They  are  likewise 
related  to  possess  a wonderful  fascinating  power 
upon  other  animals,  such  as  birds,  squirrels, 
hares,  &c.,  by  which  means  the  poor  creatures 
are,  as  it  were,  charmed,  and  run  into  the  ser- 
pent’s mouth.  This  extraordinary  quality  is 
generally  believed  in  America,  but  it  would 
appear  rather  to  be  the  effect  of  extreme  terror, 
than  any  charm  or  fascination.  Five  species 
of  Crotalina  are  described,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  the  common  rattlesnake,  Crotalus 
horridus , growing  sometimes  to  the  length  of 
eight  feet ; and  though  a very  dangerous 
animal,  seldom  or  never  attacking  man,  or  even 
the  larger  animals,  without  being  previously 
provoked  or  disquieted. 
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Crotalus  (xgoraXdv,  a little  bell).  The  Rattle- 
snake.— See  Crotalina. 

Croton. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Euphorbiacece , and 
containing  many  species  which  are  trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbs,  and  peculiar  to  tropical  America  and 
the  hot  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Some  possess 
powerful  medicinal  properties,  and  others  yield 
products  that  are  useful  to  man.  The  bark  of 
C.  Eleuteria , a native  of  Jamaica,  furnishes  a 
tonic  astringent  and  febrifuge  substance,  which 
is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Cascarilla. 
The  bark  is  obtained  from  some  other  species 
also  ; and  what  is  known  as  the  Copalchi  bark , 
likewise  used  as  a tonic  medicine,  is  the  produce 
of  C.  suberosus.  The  seeds  of  several  species 
yield  a purgative  oil.  That  expressed  from  those 
of  C.  tiglium , a native  of  India,  is  extremely 
powerful,  and  though  used  in  medicine,  requires 
much  care  in  its  administration.  Applied  exter- 
nally, croton  oil  produces  pustules  on  the  skin, 
and  is  hence  much  used  as  a rubefacient  and 
counter-irritant.  All  parts  of  this  plant  appear 
to  possess  the  purgative  properties  alike.  The 
active  principle  contained  in  them  is  called  Tig- 
line or  Crotonine.  The  leaves,  when  chewed, 
inflame  the  mouth,  lips,  and  fauces  of  those  who 
use  them,  and  the  seeds  thrown  into  water  in- 
toxicate fish.  C.  variegatum  is  a handsome 
plant,  and  is  cultivated  in  India  for  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage.  The  leaves  are  beautifully  varie- 
gated with  green  and  golden-yellow,  and  are 
used  by  the  natives  as  an  ornament  both  in  times 
of  festivity  and  at  the  funerals  of  unmarried  per- 
sons. C.  balsamiferum , a native  of  the  West 
Indies,  abounds  with  a thickish,  yellowish,  sweet- 
scented,  balsamic  juice,  which,  distilled  with 
spirits  of  wine,  yields  a cordial  liquor  called 
Eau  de  Mante.  From  C.  lacciferum , a tree 
growing  in  Ceylon,  Cochin  China,  and  Cam- 
bodia, a very  fine  kind  of  lac  exudes  spontane- 
ously, which  is  very  pure,  of  a bright  red,  and 
furnishes  a brilliant  varnish,  which  is  used  by 
the  Cingalese,  but  scarcely  ever  finds  its  way  to 
England.  C.  thwriferum  exudes  a fragrant 
resin  analogous  to  incense,  and  three  or  four 
other  species  yield,  when  wounded,  a resinous 
substance  of  a deep  red  colour,  resembling  dra- 
gon’s blood. 

Crotophaga  ( xgoruv , a tick  ; Quyu , to  eat). 
Horn-bill  Cuckoos. — A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  Scansores , and  family  Cuculidai.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  hot  and  humid  parts  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  are  called 
Ani  in  Guiana  and  Brazil.  They  live  in  flocks, 
frequenting  the  skirts  of  woods  and  the  borders 
of  flooded  savannahs,  and  feed  on  insects,  small 
lizards,  and  seeds.  They  are  bold  and  fearless 
birds,  scarcely  appearing  to  be  frightened  by  the 
sound  of  a gun,  and  as  their  flesh  is  rank  and 
disagreeable  they  are  little  molested.  Many 
pairs  use  the  same  nest,  which  is  very  large, 
composed  of  dry  twigs,  and  lined  with  leaves, 
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and  it  is  said  the  parent  birds  feed  the  young 
indiscriminately.  The  most  common  species  is 
the  Jamaica  blackbird,  C-  ani , a bird  rather 
larger  than  the  common  blackbird  of  this  coun- 
try, and  a native  of  the  West  India  islands.  It 
lives  chiefly  upon  ticks,  &c.,  and  may  frequently 
be  seen  jumping  about  the  cows  and  oxen  in  the 
fields,  and  often  flying  on  their  backs,  to  get  at 
the  vermin.  It  is  a very  noisy  bird,  but  may  be 
easily  tamed,  and  taught  to  speak. 

Crozophora. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Euphorbiacece, 
and  containing  seven  species  which  are  small 
shrubs  or  herbs,  and  are  almost  peculiar  to  Africa. 
C.  tinctoria  is  a small  annual,  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  about  Montpelier 
for  the  sake  of  the  deep  purple  dye  called  Turn- 
sole, or  litmus,  which  it  produces. 

Cruciferae  (crux,  a cross  ; fero,  to  cany.) — 
A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  petals  of  the  flowers  being 
disposed  in  the  shape  of  a cross.  The  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  form  an  extremely  natural 
family,  the  greater  number  inhabiting  the  tem- 
perate zones  of  the  western  hemisphere.  A con- 
siderable number,  however,  are  found  in  the  colder 
portions  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  they  are 
rarely  met  with  under  the  torrid  zone,  only  show- 
ing themselves  on  mountains  where  they  find  a 
temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  higher 
latitudes.  A few  are  shrubs,  but  the  larger 
number  are  annual  or  biennial  herbs.  The  juice 
which  they  contain  is  generally  acrid,  and  pos- 
sesses stimulant  and  antiscorbutic  qualities.  In 
some,  however,  these  qualities  are  softened  down, 
and  changed  to  an  agreeable  taste,  which  causes 
them  to  be  sought  after  as  food,  especially  when 
the  juices  are  mixed  with  a large  proportion  of 
mucilage.  The  roots  of  many  acquire  a great 
thickness.  The  flowers  are  white,  yellow,  purple, 
or  occasionally  blue,  and  frequently  scented. 
The  tissue  of  the  cotyledons  is  often  oleaginous, 
so  that  many  are  cultivated  for  the  manufacture 
of  oil.  The  form  of  the  fruit  is  very  variable, 
in  some  being  long  and  slender,  forming  what  is 
called  a silique , in  others  being  round  and  short, 
forming  a silicle.  About  2,000  species  are  de- 
scribed, and  they  are  arranged  in  tribes  or  sub- 
families, according  to  the  form  of  the  pod  or  seed 
vessel,  and  the  structure  of  the  embryo.  Many 
well  known  and  most  useful  plants  belong  to  this 
order,  such  as  the  cabbage  and  turnip— see  Bras- 
sica  ; the  mustard,  see  Sinapis  ; the  sea  kale, 
see  Crambe;  scurvy  grass,  see  Cochlearia; 
the  horse  radish,  &c.,  &c. 

Crustacea  crustn , a crust  or  hard  shell). — 
A class  of  animals  belonging  to  the  division  An- 
nulosa.  They  are  articulated  animals  with 
jointed  legs,  respire  by  means  of  branchiae  or 
gills,  and  have  a double  or  complete  circulation 
of  blood.  They  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  a hard  crust  or  external  shell — hence  their 
name.  The  shell  has  for  its  base  a peculiar  sub- 
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stance,  which  is  found  also  in  the  covering  of  in- 
sects called  Chitine.  In  some,  the  shell,  or  cara- 
pace as  it  is  called,  is  extremely  hard  or  almost 
stony,  as  in  the  crab  and  lobster,  the  cliitine  in 
these  being  in  small  quantity,  whilst  a large  por- 
tion consists  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In  others,  as 
in  the  entomostraca,  the  carapace  is  of  a horny 
consistence,  containing  a large  portion  of  chitine 
and  albumen,  and  little  or  no  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  body  is  divided  into  rings  or  joints,  by  means 
of  which  the  animal  possesses  a considerable  de- 
gree of  freedom  of  motion,  even  in  those  which 
have  the  carapace  the  hardest.  In  some  of  the 
species  this  external  covering  is  endowed  with 
brilliant  colours.  The  normal  number  of  the 
rings  or  joints  is  twenty-one,  but  two  or  three 
are  often  blended  together,  or  soldered  into  one. 
To  each  of  these  joints,  except  the  last,  there  is 
attached  a pair  of  members,  the  forms  and  uses 
of  which  vary  much  in  the  different  species, 
according  to  their  age,  &c.  These  members  are 
always  divided  into  joints  or  articulations,  the 
number  of  which  is  very  various.  They  are 
covered  with  the  same  envelope  or  crust  as  the 
body  itself.  This  structure  is  well  seen  when  the 
creature  moults  or  casts  its  shell.  During  the 
time  the  animal  is  growing  in  size,  the  shell  or 
carapace  does  not  grow  in  equal  proportion.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  permit  the  growth  of  the  body 
to  go  on,  this  solid  covering  is  thrown  off,  and  a 
new  one,  exactly  fitted  to  the  increased  size  of 
the  animal,  is  formed.  When  young,  these 
moultings  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
the  .covering  of  the  body,  feet,  antennae,  &c.,  is 
thrown  off,  without  any  portion  of  it  being  de- 
stroyed or  broken.  The  Crustacea  differ  in  habits 
as  well  as  in  appearance  from  each  other.  Most 
of  them  live  in  the  water,  but  there  are  some 
which  inhabit  the  land,  and  are  called  land  crabs. 
Of  these  the  horseman  crab,  Ocypoda , form  deep 
burrows  in  the  sand  by  the  sea  shore,  live  in  the 
holes  during  the  day,  and  when  disturbed  run 
very  fast.  Others,  as  the  calling  crab,  Gelasi- 
mus,  when  in  their  holes  fill  up  the  entrance  by 
means  of  one  of  their  claws  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  other,  and  when  they  are  out  of  their 
burrows  have  the  singular  habit  of  holding  this 
claw  up  as  if  they  were  beckoning  to  some  one  in 
the  distance.  The  hermit  crabs,  Paguridce , live 
in  the  empty  shells  of  mollusca,  which  they  seize, 
often  killing  the  inhabitant,  and  adopt  as  their 
houses.  Some  of  these,  the  Ccenobiton,  occupy 
shells  with  wide  mouths,  and  close  up  the  en- 
trance with  their  large  claw.  Others,  as  the  tree 
lobsters,  from  the  Indian  ocean,  Birgus , instead  of 
shells,  take  possession  of  holes  in  the  mountains 
and  in  rocks,  ascend  palm  trees,  and  devour  the 
fruit.  The  pea  crabs,  Pinnotheres,  on  the 
other  hand,  live  within  the  shells  of  bivalve  mol- 
luscs while  the  animals  are  alive.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Crustacea  are  provided  with  jaws  and 
organs  of  mastication — such  are  all  the  Malacos- 
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trace,  and  part  of  the  Entomostraca ; whilst  others 
have  no  organs  adapted  for  mastication,  and  live 
as  parasites  on  fishes,  &c.,  sucking  the  juices  of 
their  bodies — such  are  the  Siphonostoma  and 
Lerneidce.  The  larger  number  are  carnivorous, 
and  many  even  devour  their  own  species.  They 
respire  by  means  of  organs  analogous  to  the  gills 
of  fishes,  which  are  either  exclusively  formed  for 
that  use,  or  are  members  modified  and  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  By  their  means  the  animals 
separate  the  oxygen  contained  in  solution  in  the 
water  in  which  they  live.  They  vary  much  in 
number  and  shape  in  the  different  species,  but 
are  generally  placed  near  the  base  of  the  legs, 
and  are  protected  by  the  border  of  the  carapace, 
though  a few  have  them  placed  externally.  The 
blood  in  the  Crustacea  is  colourless,  and  when  ob- 
served by  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  albuminous  globules  suspended 
in  it.  There  are  no  absorbent  vessels,  and  it 
thus  appears  that  the  chyle  is  carried  into  the 
blood  by  imbibition.  They  possess  a heart  which 
by  its  muscular  action  propels  the  blood  over 
every  part  of  the  body,  through  a well-developed 
system  of  arterial  vessels.  After  it  has  served 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  different  organs,  it  is 
carried  into  the  veins,  which  are  rather  reservoirs 
or  lacunae  than  vessels  properly  so  called,  and 
from  them  through  the  branchiae  or  gills.  After 
traversing  these  organs  it  returns  directly  to  the 
heart,  to  run  anew  the  circle  just  mentioned. 
The  nervous  system  of  the  Crustacea  consists  of  a 
chain  of  ganglions  more  or  less  numerous,  united 
by  nervous  cords.  The  normal  number  of  these 
ganglions  is  equal  to  that  of  the  joints  of  the 
body,  but  sometimes  they  are  double,  and  at 
others  they  appear  to  be  much  fewer  in  number, 
owing  to  several  being  united  together  into  one 
mass.  Thus  in  the  spinous  crab,  Maia  squinado , 
there  are  only  two  ganglions,  one  in  the  head 
and  the  other  in  the  thorax,  connected  together 
by  two  nervous  cords;  whilst  in  the  leaping 
shrimp,  Talitrus , there  are  two  ganglions  to  each 
articulation  of  the  body  (of  which  there  are 
thirteen)  connected  with  each  other  by  a trans- 
verse commissure,  and  to  the  ganglions  in  each 
succeeding  ring  by  a nervous  cord  or  filament. 
Intermediate  formations  may  be  observed  in  other 
Crustacea,  showing  the  gradual  modifications  that 
take  place  between  these  two  extremes.  From 
these  ganglions  the  nerves  are  distributed  to  the 
different  organs  and  members  of  the  body,  and  to 
the  muscles  which  move  them.  The  sexes  are 
distinct  The  males  have  not  as  yet  been  seen 
in  all,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cirripedes  or  barnacles, 
the  two  sexes  exist  separately  in  all  cases,  though 
in  some  the  males  differ  very  much  in  appear- 
ance from  the  females.  They  always  produce 
their  young  by  means  of  eggs,  which  in  most,  or 
all  instances,  are  fecundated  within  the  body  of 
the  female  before  she  lays.  In  some  genera  the 
young  are  fully  formed  in  the  internal  ovary  of 
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the  mother,  and  are  extruded  alive.  In  many 
the  young  at  birth  are  like  the  parent,  but  in 
others  they  are  very  unlike,  and  undergo  several 
changes,  amounting  almost  to  a kind  of  real 
transformation,  before  they  assume  the  perfect 
form.  The  class  Crustacea  has  lately  been 
divided  into  three  great  groups  or  sub-classes — 
the  stalk-eyed  Crustacea,  or  Podopthalma  ; the 
sessile- eyed  Crustacea,  or  Edriopthalma  ; and 
the  barnacles,  or  Cirrhipeda.  Numerous  species 
of  crustacea  exist  in  a fossil  state.  A whole 
order  of  extinct  forms  are  found  in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  rocks,  called  Trilobites,  no  living 
representatives  of  which  exist  at  the  present  day. 

Cryolite.  Fluoride  of  Aluminium.  — See 
Fluorides. 

Cryptocephalus. — A genus  of  coleopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  Chrysomelidce , the 
larvae  of  which  reside  in  tubes,  which  they  carry 
about  with  them,  and  which,  in  one  species  at 
least,  was  found  to  be  formed  of  the  excrement 
of  the  animal,  moulded  to  its  proper  form  by  the 
assistance  of  its  mandibles. 

Cryptochiton. — A genus  of  shells.  See 
Ciiitonidje. 

Cryptogamia. — A class  of  plants.  See 
Acotyledones. 

Cteniza. — A genus  of  spiders.  See  Ara- 

NEULE. 

Ctenoidca  ( xrus , a comb). — An  order  of 
fishes  formed  upon  the  structure  of  their  scales. 
These  have  the  outer  or  posterior  edge  toothed 
like  a comb.  The  perches  and  other  allied 
families  are  referred  to  this  order,  and  several 
fossil  genera  belong  to  it. 

Ctenomys  (xrs/j,  a comb ; p-v;,  a rat). — A 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order  Rodentia 
or  Muridce,  and  containing  five  or  six  species 
which  are  natives  of  Chili  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  They  are  externally  similar  to 
rats,  but  they  have  a very  soft  fur,  strong  fore- 
feet, and  burrow  under  ground.  They  live  chiefly 
upon  roots  and  herbs,  and  are  very  abundant  in 
the  central  parts  of  Chili,  where  they  congregate 
in  hundreds,  forming  burrows  which  are  rather 
shallow  but  communicate  with  each  other.  From 
their  numbers  they  prove  very  destructive  to  the 
fields  of  corn.  The  typical  species  is  the  tucu- 
tuco,  C.  Braziliensis , which  is  about  the  size  of 
the  common  water  rat,  but  with  a fur  like  that 
of  the  squirrel.  The  wide  plains  north  of  the 
Rio  Colorado  are  completely  undermined  by  this 
animal,  and  where  Patagonia  blends  with  Terra 
del  Fuego  the  whole  sandy  country  forms  a great 
warren.  Nocturnal  in  its  habits,  it  lives  almost 
entirely  underground,  and  is  well  known  to  the 
natives  and  travellers  by  the  peculiar  noise  it 
makes  in  its  burrow.  This  consists  of  a short, 
but  not  rough,  nasal  grunt,  which  is  repeated 
about  four  times  in  quick  succession.  The  name 
Tucutuco  is  given  to  it  in  imitation  cf  the  sound. 

Ctenopbora — A genus  of  jelly  fishes.  See 
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Cubcba.  The  Cubebs  Pepper. — See  Pipe- 
EACEiE. 

Cucnjsdes. — A sub-family  of  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  tetramerous  Coleoptera  and  family 
Engidce  or  Xylophaga.  The  insects  belonging  to 
this  family  are  of  a depressed  form,  with  beaded 
or  moniliform  antennse,  projecting  mandibles, 
and  tarsi  with  entire  joints.  The  genus  Cucujus 
is  the  type,  the  species  of  which  are  of  small  size, 
flat,  and  live  under  the  bark  of  dead  trees. 

Cuculidse.  The  Cuckoos. — A family  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Scansores.  They  have  a 
slightly  arched,  compressed  beak,  and  a long 
rounded  tail  and  short  feet.  These  latter  organs 
are  not  strictly  scansorial,  though  the  toes  are 
placed  in  pairs,  two  directed  forwards  and  two 
backwards.  They  neither  use  their  bill  for  climb- 
ing, like  the  parrots,  nor  for  making  holes  in 
trees  like  the  woodpeckers,  neither  can  they 
mount  perpendicular  stems  like  the  creepers,  but 
they  climb  in  a manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  to 
which  their  large  tails  contribute  much  assistance. 
Their  wings  are  short,  and  their  flight  is  feeble ; 
indeed  it  is  seldom  exercised  except  to  convey 
them  from  one  tree  to  another.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  insects  chiefly,  and  many  of  the  species 
are  birds  of  passage.  One  of  the  most  curious 
parts  of  their  history  is,  that  many  of  the  species 
are  parasitic  birds , depositing  their  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  and  leaving  them  to  be 
hatched  by  the  foster  parent.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  their  habits  and  structure  enable 
them  to  be  divided  into  several  sub-families.  The 
true  cuckoos,  Cuculince , have  a slender  bill, 
with  the  culmen  arched  and  the  sides  compressed. 
The  wings  are  longer  than  in  the  other  sub- 
families, and  the  true  cuckoos  fly  with  greater 
strength  and  rapidity  than  the  other  species. 
They  are  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  parts  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  they  live  on  snails  and  fruits  as 
well  as  insects.  The  common  cuckoo,  Cuculus 
canorus,  is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  the  upper 
parts  of  a dark  ash  colour,  the  breast  and  belly 
white,  crossed  with  black  wavy  bars.  It  is  the 
only  species  of  the  family  that  is  a native  of 
Europe.  It  arrives  in  this  country  early  in 
spring,  and  leaves  us  again  about  the  middle  of 
July.  Whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go, 
is  not  quite  well  ascertained,  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  come  to  us  from  Northern  Africa  or 
Asia  Minor,  and  return  to  the  same  quarter  in 
autumn.  Popular  interest  has  been  so  much 
confined  to  the  parasitic  habits  of  the  cuckoo, 
that  upon  many  other  points  of  its  economy  we 
are  still  in  comparative  ignorance.  This  para- 
sitic habit  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Aristotle 
mentions  it  as  a fact,  and  Pliny  corroborates  it ; 
and  though  one  or  two  moderns  have  attempted 
to  throw  doubts  upon  the  subject,  it  is  too  clearly 
ascertained  to  be  gainsaid.  In  this  country  the 
nests  usually  selected  are  the  hedge  sparrow,  the 
pied  wagtail,  and  the  meadow  pipit,  and  gener- 
ally only  one  egg  is  deposited  in  each  nest. 
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When  hatched,  the  young  cuckoo  soon  becomes 
sole  tenant  of  the  house  she  lives  in.  The  back 
has  a depression  in  the  middle  of  its  surface,  and 
naturalists,  from  personal  observation  of  the  fact, 
inform  us  that  the  young  intruder,  insinuating 
itself  under  the  egg  or  nestling  of  its  foster-parent, 
gets  it  upon  the  hollow  of  its  broad  back,  and 
never  rests  till  it  has  shouldered  and  jerked  it  out 
of  the  nest.  If  two  cuckoos,  we  are  further  told, 
are  hatched  in  the  same  nest,  a fierce  contest 
commences,  and  only  ceases  by  the  stronger 
throwing  the  weaker  overboard.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  cuckoo  annually  destroys 
about  3,500,000  eggs  of  other  birds.  The  name 
of  this  bird  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  note  it 
has  in  spring,  and  is  nearly  the  same  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  German,  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, Norwegian,  Welsh,  and  English.  In  the 
latter  part  of  its  residence  in  this  country  its  note 
is  nearly  limited  to  an  indistinct  u gowk,”  whence 
it  derives  its  name  in  Scotland  and  in  some  parts 
of  England.  The  cuckoo  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  though  some  commentators  affirm  that  the 
Hebrew  word  is  not  properly  translated.  It 
bears  no  inconsiderable  part  in  ancient  fable,  and 
it  formerly  took  its  place  amongst  the  delicacies 
of  the  table.  Several  species  of  the  Cuculince 
inhabit  America,  and  these  rear  their  own  young 
instead  of  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds.  The  honey-guides,  Indicatorince , 
have  short,  strong,  and  somewhat  conic  bills, 
rather  long  pointed  wings,  short  tarsi  and  feet, 
and  the  middle  toe  long.  They  inhabit  South 
Africa,  and  are  famed  for  guiding  the  natives  to 
the  nests  of  wild  bees,  enticing  them  to  the  spot 
by  flitting  before  them  and  reiterating  their  pecu- 
liar cry  of  u cherr,  cherr  ? ” They  are  furnished 
with  a very  hard  skin,  but  the  bees  attack  their 
eyes.  They  are  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Hottentots,  who  take  care,  when  they  spoil  a 
bees’  nest,  to  leave  their  little  guide  its  share. 
The  rain  birds,  Saurotherinas,  have  a lengthened 
bill  with  a curved  tip  and  serrated  margin. 
Their  wings  are  short  and  rounded,  and  their 
tarsi  are  long  and  robust.  They  inhabit  South 
America,  where  they  live  on  snakes,  fruits,  and 
insects,  and  are  generally  seen  on  the  ground. 
Sauroihera  vetula  is  the  type  of  the  sub-family, 
and  is  called  Tacco  in  Jamaica,  from  its  cry.  It 
forms  its  own  nest,  and  rears  its  young  itself.  It 
lives  upon  small  reptiles,  is  easily  tamed,  and 
hops  like  a magpie. — The  eoucals,  Coccyzince , 
have  short  elevated  bills,  compressed  towards  the 
tip,  short  round  wings  and  long  tarsi.  They  are 
seen  generally  on  the  ground,  running  about  with 
quickness  among  reeds  and  grass,  and  feeding 
principally  upon  grasshoppers,  lizards,  and  fruit. 
The  Senegal  cuckoo,  Centropus  cegyptius , is  rather 
larger  than  our  common  cuckoo,  and  perches  upon 
the  lower  branches  of  trees,  flying  badly,  and 
only  short  distances  at  a time.  It  is  common 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Abyssinia,  sitting 
in  the  thick  caper  and  thorny  bushes,  whence  it 
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5s  difficult  to  drive  it.  The  horn-bill  cuckoos, 
Crotophagince , have  a short,  more  or  less  com- 
pressed bill,  with  a naked  space  round  the  eyes. 
They  are  found  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
See  Crotophaga. 

Cuculinae.  See  CucuLroas. 

Cuculloea  ( cucvilus , a cowl). — A genus  of 
molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Con- 
chifera , and  family  Arcades.  This  genus  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Area  by  having  in  addition  to 
the  series  of  teeth  placed  along  the  hinge  edge  of 
the  shell,  a series  on  each  side  parallel  with  the 
hinge  line  at  each  end.  The  shells  are  inequivalve, 
and  generally  pretty  large.  The  living  species 
are  few  in  number,  only  one  or  two  being  known ; 
but  many  exist  in  a fossil  state,  not  fewer  than 
100  different  species  having  been  described. 

Cuculus.  The  Cuckoo. — See  Cuculid^e. 

Cuenmis  The  Cucumber.  — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord, 
Cucurbitaceee , and  containing  several  species  of 
considerable  importance  to  man.  The  fruit  in 
them  all  is  pulpy  internally,  and  many  seeded. 
The  cucumber,  C.  sativus,  is  supposed  to  be  ori- 
ginally a native  of  Tartary,  but  no  traveller  seems 
actually  to  have  seen  it  growing  wild.  It  is  now 
cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  When  very  young,  it  forms  what  is  called 
the  gerkin,  so  well  known  as  a pickle.  The  melon, 
or  musk  melon,  C.  melo , is  probably  originally 
a native  of  Cashmere,  but  its  true  native  country 
is  not  exactly  known.  The  melon  is  much  cul- 
tivated now  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  many 
varieties  are  reared.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  our 
most  delicious  summer  fruits,  and  is  peculiarly 
refreshing  in  hot  climates.  In  France  it  is  also 
used  as  a sauce  for  boiled  beef.  In  India  a species 
is  much  cultivated,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
useful  cucumbers  known.  This  species,  C.  uti- 
lissimus , grows  very  much  like  the  common  cu- 
cumber, and  is  used  by  the  natives  in  a variety 
of  ways — when  young,  as  a pickle — when  ripe, 
as  a fruit.  The  seeds,  dried,  are  ground  into  meal, 
and  employed  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  when 
crushed  they  yield  a mild  oil,  which  is  mixed 
with  their  food,  and  burned  in  their  lamps.  The 
water  melon,  C.  citrullus , is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  melon  of  the  Jews,  mentioned  in  many 
parts  of  the  Bible,  and  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  most  hot  countries,  where  it  is  very  much  used 
and  highly  esteemed.  Though  of  little  estimation 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  a valuable  fruit  in 
Egypt,  where,  to  the  natives,  it  serves  both  as 
food,  drink,  and  physio.  The  Colocynth,  so  much 
used  as  a purgative  medicine,  used  formerly  to  be 
considered  a species  of  this  genus,  but  is  now  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Citrullus,  which  see.  Some 
fossils  nearly  related  to  this  genus  are  found  in  the 
Isle  of  Sheppy,  and  have  been  called  Cucumites. 

Cucurbita.  The  Gourd. — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Cucurbitaceee , and  containing  various  species, 
well  known  and  much  used.  The  large  gourd, 
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C.  maxima , is  a common  plant;  and  there  are 
many  varieties,  but  their  native  country  is  un- 
known. The  squash  gourd,  C.  melopepo , is  a 
useful  plant  in  long  voyages,  as  it  can  be  kept  in 
a fresh  state  for  several  months,  and  is  either  made 
into  pies,  or  boiled  and  eaten  with  meat.  The 
pumpkin,  C.  Pepo , is  a native  of  the  Levant,  and 
is  much  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  an 
article  of  food.  It  is  used  on  the  continent  in 
soups,  and  stewed  or  fried  in  oil  or  butter.  P ump- 
kin  pie  is  a favourite  dish  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  when  thus  Cooked,  with  lime  juice  as 
a sauce,  it  can  scarcely  .be  distinguished  from 
apples.  This  fruit  is  sometimes  not  less  than 
thirty  lbs.  weight.  The  vegetable  marrow,  C. 
ovifera , is  originally  a native  of  Astracan,  but  is 
successfully  cultivated  in  this  country.  It  forms 
one  of  our  most  delicate  vegetables,  the  flesh 
having  a peculiar  tenderness  and  softness,  from 
which  circumstance  it  derives  its  name.  The 
bottle  gourd,  C.  lagenaria,  is  a musky  scented 
plant,  and  is  a native  of  America,  Egypt,  and 
Amboina.  The  fruit  is  shaped  like  a bottle,  and 
is  sometimes  nearly  six  feet  long.  In  Egypt  the 
poor  people  eat  it  boiled  with  vinegar,  or  they  fill 
the  shell  with  rice  and  meat,  making  it  into  a 
kind  of  pudding.  The  outer  skin  is  hard,  almost 
woody  when  dry,  and  is  converted  into  drinking 
cups,  bottles,  and  other  domestic  utensils,  for  the 
use  of  the  lower  orders  of  people.  The  pulp,  how- 
ever, is  said  sometimes  to  be  poisonous. 

Cucurbitaceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  consisting  of  hei’baceous  plants 
with  succulent  stems,  climbing  by  means  of  lateral 
tendrils.  The  genera  are  about  sixty  in  number, 
and  at  least  300  species  are  known.  They  are 
natives  of  warm  climates  chiefly,  and  abound  in 
India.  A certain  degree  of  acridity  pervades  the 
order,  and  many  of  the  plants  are  drastic  pur- 
gatives— see  Citrullus,  which  contains  the 
Colocynth,  and  Momordica,  one  of  the  species 
of  which  is  the  Elaterium.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  fruits,  especially  under  cultivation,  are 
eatable — see  Cucumis  and  Cucurbita,  amongst 
the  species  of  which  are  the  Melon,  Cucumber , 
Pumpkin,  and  Vegetable  Marrow , &c.  In  some 
the  bitter  principle  is  highly  concentrated,  and 
renders  the  plants  extremely  dangerous.  See 
Bryonia.  The  seeds  of  some  of  the  species  yield 
oil,  and  are  even  ground  into  a kind  of  meal.  See 
Cucumis. 

Culex.  The  Gnat  genus. — See  Culichle. 

CulicMae.  The  Gnat  family. — A family  of 
dipterous  insects  belonging  to  the  section  Nemo- 
cera,  and  characterized  by  possessing  a long 
slender  rostrum  half  the  length  of  the  insect, 
and  a sucker  containing  five  sharp,  fine  pointed, 
needle-like  organs,  forming  an  apparatus,  the 
delicacy  of  which  is  unrivalled.  The  type  of 
the  family  is  the  genus  Culex,  and  the  common 
gnat,  C.  pipiens,  is  the  typical  species  of  the 
genus.  These  little  insects  are  excessively  trouble- 
some and  vexatious,  and  the  punctures  made  by 
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their  sucking  apparatus  are  often  attended  with 
considerable  swelling  and  uneasiness.  This  ap- 
paratus, however,  only  exists  in  the  females. 
Gnats  do  not  show  themselves  much  during  the 
day,  except  in  thick  woods  and  damp  places, 
but  they  issue  in  swarms  in  the  evening,  dancing 
in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  producing  with 
their  wings  a loud  humming  noise.  They  de- 
posit their  eggs  upon  any  substance  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  pools,  and  ditches,  &c. 
The  larvae  are  hatched  at  the  end  of  two  days, 
and  live  in  the  water,  breathing  by  means  of  a 
spiracle  situated  at  the  end  of  a long  tube  arising 
from  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  They  have  several 
generations  in  the  year,  and  the  numbers  produced 
are  immense,  but  happily  they  are  kept  under  by 
birds  and  fishes  devouring  them.  Troublesome 
as  gnats  are  in  this  country,  their  annoyance  is 
nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  mosquitos  in 
hot  climates.  These  insects,  though  they  are 
known  in  different  parts  of  the  world  by  the 
common  name  mosquito,  are  in  reality  different 
species.  The  common  mosquito  of  the  United 
States  and  West  Indies,  is  the  C.  mosquito , and 
a Brazilian  species  has  been  described  under  the 
name  of  C.  moleslus.  What  renders  the  sting  of 
the  gnat  and  mosquito  so  annoying,  according  to 
most  authors,  is  that  the  proboscis  is  able  to  in- 
ject an  irritating  fluid  into  the  wound,  as  well  as 
suck  up  the  blood.  The  great  irritation,  how- 
ever, may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  length  of 
the  needle-like  proboscis.  Travellers  in  America, 
India,  and  even  some  of  the  parts  of  northern 
Europe  in  summer,  describe  the  sufferings  endured 
from  these  pests  as  intolerable. 

Cuminnin. — A genus  of  dicotyledonus  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce , and  con- 
taining one  species,  C.  cyminum , the  cumin,  which 
is  a native  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  much  cul- 
tivated in  Sicily  and  Malta  for  the  sake  of  the 
seeds.  These  have  an  aromatic,  warm,  and  bit- 
terish taste,  and  a strong  but  not  disagreeable 
smell.  They  contain  a large  quantity  of  essen- 
tial oil,  and  are  believed  to  possess  carminative 
and  stomachic  qualities.  In  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Germany,  the  people  mix  them  with  their 
bread  to  give  it  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  the 
Dutch  use  it  for  the  same  purpose  in  their  cheese. 

Cummingtouite. — A minei’al  composed  of 
silica,  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and 
soda,  of  a silky  lustre,  in  the  form  of  greyish- 
white,  slightly  diverging  needles,  and  found  in 
mica  slate  at  Cummington  in  Massachusetts. 

Cunonicae. — A sub-order  of  saxifrages.  See 
Saxifkagace^e. 

Cuphus. — A synonym  of  Septaria. 

Cuprcssineae.  The  Cypress  tribe . — A sub- 
order of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Conferee , characterized  by  having  the 
ovules  erect,  and  the  fruit  an  indurated  cone,  or 
fleshy  with  the  scales  connected,  forming  what 
is  called  a galbulus.  The  genus  Cupressus  is  the 
type  of  the  family,  the  species  of  which  are  dis- 
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tinguished  from  the  firs  and  pines  by  their  leaves 
being  mere  scales,  the  cones  formed  of  a small 
number  of  peltate  woody  bracts,  and  the  seeds 
being  very  small,  angular,  and  several  to  each 
bract.  The  species  have  a peculiar  habit  and 
appearance  by  which  they  are  readily  known. 
The  common  cypress,  Cupressus  sempervirens , is 
a large  evergreen  tree,  with  hard  compact 
wood,  of  a pleasant  smell,  and  very  durable. 
Pliny  mentions  that  in  his  time  there  were  trees 
growing  at  Rome  older  than  the  city  itself.  The 
gates  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Rome,  made  of 
cypress,  are  said  to  have  lasted  from  the  time  of 
Constantine,  1,100  years,  as  fresh  as  new,  when 
Pope  Eugenius  IY.  ordered  gates  of  brass  in 
their  stead.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides,  the 
Greeks  used  this  wood  for  making  coffins  for 
their  eminent  warriors,  and  many  of  the  chests 
which  enclose  the  Egyptian  mummies  are  made 
of  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  gopher-wood  of 
the  Bible.  The  cypress  is  a native  of  the  Levant, 
south  of  Italy,  some  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  China,  but  it  is  now  cultivated  as 
an  ornamental  tree  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe.  From  its  deep  green  branches  and 
leaves,  and  its  gloomy  air,  it  has  always  been 
chosen,  even  from  ancient  times,  as  a memorial  of 
the  dead,  and  forms  at  the  present  time  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  of  cemeteries  in  Greece, 
and  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
spreading  cypress,  C.  horizontal is,  is  a hand- 
some species,  forming  a beautiful  object  with  its 
graceful  spreading  branches  loaded  with  large 
round  cones.  The  deciduous  cypress,  C.  disticha , 
is  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  America,  growing 
sometimes  seventy  feet  high  with  a girth  of  thirty 
feet.  It  grows  in  ground  covered  with  water  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  and  is  one  of  the  few  resinous 
trees  which  flourish  in  such  situations.  The  leaves 
are  deciduous  and  the  wood  is  light,  fine 
grained,  and  very  durable.  Hence  it  is  much 
used  in  America  for  various  kinds  of  carpentry 
work,  and  is  particularly  excellent  for  shingles. 

Cupressites. — A name  given  to  those  fossil 
plants  which  resemble  in  their  aspect  the  living 
genera,  belonging  to  the  Cvpressinece.  The 
branches  of  some  species  have  been  discovered  in 
the  tertiary  formations,  distinguished  by  having 
leaves,  opposite  or  in  whirls,  sessile,  short,  and 
subulate,  but  as  the  fruits  have  not  as  yet  been 
found,  botanists  are  prevented  from  determining 
whether  they  belong  to  the  genera  Cupressus , 
Thuja , or  Junipevus.  Others  have  been  discovered 
with  alternate  leaves,  the  fruit  of  which  has 
been  found,  and  which  enables  it  to  be  referred  to 
the  genus  Taxodium — whilst  others  still,  found 
in  the  copper  mines  of  Frankenberg,  appear  to 
belong  to  the  genus  Cryptomeria. 

Cupressus.  The  Cypress  Tree . — See  Cu- 

PRESSIN  EiE. 

Cupuliferae  ( cupula , a little  cup  ; fero,  to. 
carry). — A synonym  of  the  nat.  ord.  of  plants 
CORYLACEiE. 
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Curare. — A vegetable  poison,  the  effects  of 
which  are  such  as  to  produce  almost  instan- 
taneously fatal  effects.  It  is  prepared  and  used 
by  the  Indians  of  tropical  America,  of  which 
country  the  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained  is  a 
native.  The  plant  appears  to  be  a species  of 
the  genus  Strychnos,  called  Mavacure  by  the 
natives,  and  resembles  very  much,  if  it  is  not  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  woorara,  or  wourali  poison 
of  the  same  locality.  Endlicher  says  it  is  pre- 
pared from  the  Strychnos  guianensis  and  S. 
toxifera , mixed  Avith  pepper,  the  berries  of 
Menispermum,  and  other  plants.  Its  active 
principle  is  an  alkaloid,  and  called  by  chemists 
Curarine. 

Curculio.  The  Weevil  genus.  — See  CUR- 
CULIO NID,E. 

Cure  ijliomdar. — A family  of  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  psendotetramerous  section  of  Coleop- 
tera  and  group  Rhyncophora.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  natural  of  the  families 
of  beetles.  The  species  are  all  distinguished  by 
their  head  being  prolonged  into  a more  or  less 
elongated  snout  or  beak,  in  some  being  longer 
than  the  entire  body,  whilst  in  others  it  is  shorter 
and  thick.  The  body  is  generally  of  an  oval 
or  rounded  form,  and  narrowed  in  front ; and  the 
structure  of  their  cushioned  tarsi  show  them  to 
be  formed  more  for  adhering  and  creeping  upon 
stems  and  leaves,  than  for  walking  on  a plane 
surface.  Many  of  them  are  wingless,  their 
elytra  being  soldered  together,  and  as  a means  of 
defence,  nature  has  provided  them  with  very 
hard  integuments.  There  are  exceptions  to 
these  characters  in  some  of  the  genera,  as  in 
Bren  thus,  in  which  the  body  instead  of  being 
squat  and  short  is  linear  and  elongated,  and  in 
Orchestes , which  is  enabled  to  escape  its  enemies 
by  leaping  great  distances.  Some  of  the  genera, 
as  Entimus,  contain  species  remarkable  for  their 
splendid  colours,  being  covered  with  scales  of 
gold  upon  a green  ground,  or  scales  of  silver 
upon  a ground  of  azure.  The  diamond  beetle, 
Entimus  nobilis,  is  a splendid  insect,  a native  of 
South  America,  and  its  elytra  form  beautiful 
objects  for  the  microscope,  their  splendour  being 
then  seen  to  be  caused  by  minute  scales  like 
those  on  the  Avings  of  butterflies.  They  vary 
very  much  in  size,  from  the  Calandra  keros , 
v hich  is  three  inches  long,  to  the  Apion  fulvipes, 
which  is  scarcely  one  line  in  length.  The  insects 
belonging  to  this  family  are  entirely  herbhTorous, 
some  feeding  upon  leaves,  others  upon  seeds,  and 
some  upon  the  stems  of  A’egetables.  The  larvae 
of  some  of  them  are  extremely  injurious  to  corn 
and  leguminous  plants,  and  are  pre-eminently 
called  “ weevils.”  See  Calandra  and  Bru- 
chid^e.  Others  live  in  the  interior  of  ripe  nuts. 
See  Balaninus.  Some  are  very  injurious  to 
fruit  trees,  the  Anthonomuspomorum,  for  instance, 
attacking  the  apple  blossom  and  destroying  it. 
Great  destruction  is  sometimes  committed  upon 
the  orchards  in  Herefordshire,  by  either  this  or 
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a closely  allied  species.  Some  of  the  species  feed 
upon  the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  which  they  roll 
up  in  form  of  a horn  to  conceal  themselves.  See 
Rynchites.  Others  live  in  the  interior  of  galls 
which  they  form,  and  others  again  live  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  wood  of  trees,  to  which  they  often 
do  much  damage.  It  is  said  there  exist  upwards 
of  10,000  species  of  curculionidae  in  different 
collections,  of  which  about  4,000  have  been 
described.  UpAvards  of  400  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  The  family  Curculionidae  corresponds 
with  the  old  Linnsean  genus  Curculio , but  from 
the  multiplicity  of  named  groups  into  which  that 
original  genus  has  been  separated,  it  is  now  sunk 
altogether,  instead  of  being  retained  to  distin- 
guish one  of  them. 

Curcuma.  — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Zingiber acece, 
and  containing  about  thirty  species.  They  are 
elegant  plants  without  stems  and  with  tuberous 
roots,  and  are  natives  of  the  Old  World,  being 
chiefly  found  in  the  moist  woods  of  India,  Java, 
and  China.  The  rhizomes  or  root  stocks  of  most 
of  these  plants  possess  the  stimulant  or  colour- 
ing principles  common  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  common  turmeric, 
C.  longa , which  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
India,  and  much  used  as  a condiment,  and  for 
dyeing.  The  root  has  an  acrid  and  slightly 
bitter  taste  and  a penetrating  colour.  In  powder 
it  is  used  medicinally  as  an  aromatic  carmina- 
tiATe,  and  as  a condiment  it  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  curry  poAvder.  It  also  fur- 
nishes a beautiful  orange  or  lemon  tint,  which  is 
used  as  a dye,  but  unfortunately  is  fugacious. 
Chemists  and  perfumers  employ  it  for  colouring 
pomades.  A considerable  quantity  is  imported 
into  this  country,  the  imports  from  places  east- 
ward of  the  Cape,  amounting  in  1852  to  1,252 
tons,  of  which  683  tons  were  re-exported.  The 
colouring  principle  is  called  Curcumine.  The 
zedoary,  C.  Zerumbet , and  the  broad  leaved  tur- 
meric, C.  Zedoaria , both  natives  of  Asia,  are  used 
by  the  inhabitants  as  a stimulating  condiment,  a 
medicine,  and  a perfume.  The  tubers  are  aroma- 
tic, and  their  sensible  properties  are  like  those  of 
ginger,  but  not  so  powerful.  From  the  tubers  of 
C.  rubescens,  which  are  pearl- coloured  inside  and 
are  aromatic  when  bruised,  a considerable 
quantity  of  starch  is  obtained,  which  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  preparing  arrow  root,  and  in 
Travancore  forms  the  principal  part  of  their 
diet. 

Cursorinae. — A sub-family  of  birds.  See 
ClIARADRIIDiE. 

Cursor  ins  ( cursor , a runner). — The  Cours- 
ers. See  Charadriid^e. 

Cuscus.  — A genus  of  kangaroos.  See 
Macropid^e. 

Cuscuta.  The  Dodder. — A genus  of  plants. 
See  Convolvulace^e. 

Cuscuteae.  The  Dodder  family. — See  Con- 
VOLVULACE.E. 
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CJyamus.  The  Whale  Louse. — A genus  of 
parasitic  Crustacea.  See  Hemodipoda. 

Cyanoea. — A genus  of  acaleplious  animals. 
See  Medusa. 

Cyathea  (xvatlo;,  a cup).  — A genus  of 
acotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  division 
Thallogena , nat.  ord.  Filices , and  sub-order 
Polypodieoe.  This  genus  contains  what  are 
called  the  tree  ferns.  The  species  are  of  an 
arborescent  form,  with  stems  straight  and  some- 
times lofty.  They  are  most  abundant,  and  most 
highly  developed  in  tropical  countries,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  large  bipinnate  or  tripinnate 


Zamia  pungens. 


fronds,  giving  a peculiar  character  to  the  vege- 
tation of  the  districts  where  they  grow.  The 
most  common  species  is  the  common  tree  fern,  C. 
arborea,  which  is  a native  of  the  West  India 
islands  and  Brazil.  About  forty  species  have 
been  enumerated,  the  greater  number  being 
natives  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South 
America.  Two  are  found  in  Africa,  and  about 
eleven  in  India,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
New  Zealand.  The  annexed  figure  represents 
the  tree  fern  of  the  East  Indies,  Alsophila  Per- 
rotetiana. 

Cyathocrlnug A genus  of  fossil  echinoder- 

matous  animals.  See  Crinoide^e. 

CJycadacese.  The  Cycas family.  — A nat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  belonging  to  the 
gymnospermous  group  of  the  sub-class  Monoch- 
lamydece.  The  species  contained  in  this  family 
have  simple  stems,  long,  straight,  and  cylindrical, 
and  marked  with  the  scars  of  the  leaves.  They  are 
terminated  by  a cluster  of  large  pinnated  leaves, 
giving  them  very  much  the  appearance  of 
palms.  The  internal  structure  of  the  stems  and 
leaves,  however,  is  more  or  less  distinctly  that 
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of  dicotyledonous  plants,  and  the  microscopic 
structure  of  the  wood,  and  the  mode  of  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  ovules  place  them  close  to  the  Coni- 
ferce.  There  are  several  genera,  and  the  species 
are  found  in  the  temperate  and  warm  regions  of 
America  and  Asia,  as  well  as  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  cellular  tissue  forming  the 
parenchyma  is  filled  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
starch,  which  is  of  great  use  to  man,  and  the 
seeds  of  some  are  as  much  esteemed  as  chestnuts, 
and  equally  used  as  food.  The  genus  Cycas 


alsophila  Ferrotetuma, 

gives  the  name  to  the  family,  but  contains  only 
a few  species,  two  of  which  are  well  known,  C. 
revoluta , a native  of  Japan,  and  C.  circinalis  of 
Asia.  Both  of  these  trees,  as  well  as  some 
species  of  Zamia  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Bahamas,  yield  a species  of  sago  which  is  very 
much  used  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  where 
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they  grow,  but  which  does  not  reach  this  coun- 
try. Our  figure  represents  the  zamia  pun- 
gens.  Undoubted  fossil  remains  of  Cycadeous 
plants,  in  the  lias,  wealden,  and  other  formations 
of  England,  attest  the  fact  of  their  once  having 
formed  a part  of  the  vegetation  of  Great  Britain. 

Cyclinocbcs. — A genus  of  orchideous  plants. 
See  Orciiidace.®. 

Cyclamen  (xvx\o?,  a circle). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Primulacece.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
native's  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa.  They  are  much  esteemed — the 
elegance  of  their  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  their 
leaves  making  them  great  favourites  in  the  gar- 
den. The  common  cyclamen,  C.  Europceum , is 
a native  of  Sicily,  where  the  wild  boars  prefer  it 
to  any  other  kind  of  food.  Hence  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  sow  bread.  It  possesses  violent 
purgative  properties,  and  has  been  used  in  cases 
of  intestinal  worms  and  as  an  emmenagogue.  The 
acrid  principle  of  the  root  has  been  separated,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Arthanatine  or  Cycla- 
mine.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  genus  is, 
that  the  flowers  are  seated  on  a twisted  pedicel, 
which,  when  the  flowers  fade,  turn  round  and 
round  till  they  bury  the  capsule  which  they  bear 
in  the  earth.  In  this  position  the  seeds  ripen 
and  germinate,  and  produce  other  plants. 

Cyclas  (xvxXos,  orbicular).  — A genus  of 
small  fresh  water  Mollusca  belonging  to  the 
family  Cyrenidce.  The  species  are  tolerably 
numerous,  and  are  natives  for  the  most  part  of 
colder  climates  than  some  others  of  the  family. 
The  3roung  are  hatched  in  the  internal  branchiae, 
are  few  in  number,  and  very  unequal  in  size. 
The  genus  cyclas  is  now  divided  into  two,  Cyclas 
and  Pisidmm , and  of  these  about  thhty  species 
have  been  found  recent,  and  thirty-five  fossil 
from  the  wealden. 

Cyclica  (xvx>.o;,  a circle). — A division  of 
phytophagous  Coleoptera , so  named  from  the 
rounded  form  of  the  body  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  insects  belonging  to  it.  They  are  generally 
of  small  or  moderate  size,  and  ornamented 
with  brilliant  metallic  colours.  The  larvae  are 
all  hexapod,  and  like  the  perfect  insects  subsist 
upon  the  leaves  of  a variety  of  plants.  Their 
habits  are  various,  some  concealing  themselves 
beneath  an  excrementitious  covering,  see  Cas- 
sida  : others  residing  in  tubes  which  they  carry 
about  with  them,  see  Cryptocephalus  : some 
being  naked  and  exposed,  see  Chrysomelid^e  : 
and  others  again  are  concealed  in  the  interior  of 
leaves  upon  the  parenchjnna  of  which  they  feed, 
see  Haltica.  The  insects  belonging  to  the 
section  Cyclica,  are  divided  into  three  families, 
Cassididje,  Galerucid.e,  and  Chrysomelid/E. 

Cyclocephalaei. — A family  of  monsters  be- 
longing to  the  order  Autosites.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  nose  and  eyes  being  im- 
perfect. The  former  is  sometimes  atrophied  or 
reduced  to  a proboscis  of  mere  skin,  and  the 
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latter  are  either  rudimentary  and  imperfect,  or 
the  two  are  joined  into  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
face.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  not  common  in  the 
human  race,  occurring  more  frequently  in  dogs, 
cats,  pigs,  &c.,  &c.,  and  what  is  rather  curious, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cases  are  females.  It 
was  no  doubt  the  occurrence  of  some. cases  of  this 
monstrosity  in  man  amongst  the  ancients,  that 
gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  Cyclops.-  Creatures 
however  with  this  sort  of  malformation  generally 
die  soon  after  birth. 

Cyclometopa  ( xvxXos , a circle ; p.iru<rov , 
front). — A group  of  crustaceous  animals.  See 
Brachyura. 

©yclopida;  ( xvxXos , circle ; eye). — A 

family  of  entomostracous  Crustacea  belonging  to 
the  order  Copepoda , and  of  which  the  genus 
cyclops  is  the  type.  The  animals  of  the  genus 
cyclops,  as  originally  constituted,  though  all 
agreeing  in  general  form,  vary  in  so  many  par- 
ticulars amongst  themselves,  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  divide  them  into  a number  of 
genera,  and  indeed  into  several  families.  They 
are  very  small,  are  exceedingly  abundant,  and 
occur  in  myriads  both  in  sea  and  fresh  water. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility.  One 
impregnation  suffices  for  the  life  of  the  female, 
during  which  she  may  produce  from  eight  to 
ten  families,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  young  at 
each  birth.  Jurine  has  calculated  that  in  the 
case  of  the  C.  quadricornis , a single  female  may 
at  the  end  of  summer  have  become  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  amazing  number  of  4,442,189,120 
young ! They  undergo  a considerable  num- 
ber of  changes  in  their  progress  from  youth 
to  maturity,  as,  when  first  born,  they  are  very 
unlike  their  parent.  Their  shell  or  carapace  is 
thrown  off  and  renewed  frequently  during  their 
life.  They  have  the  power  of  enduring  a con- 
siderable degree  of  drought  and  cold  without 
suffering  death.  The  species  inhabiting  this 
country  are  few  in  number,  but  in  warmer 
climates  they  appear  to  be  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, and  the  marine  species  are  remarkable  for 
being  in  a great  measure  the  cause  of  the  lumi- 
nosity of  the  sea.  The  common  water  flea, 
Cyclops  quadricornis,  is  the  most  abundant  per- 
haps of  all  our  native  entomostraca,  and  may 
be  found  in  myriads  in  all  our  fresh  water  ponds 
and  ditches.  The  Diaptomus  castor  is  the 
most  elegant  of  the  British  species,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  the  possession  of  very  long  antennae. 
The  Cetochilus  forms,  in  the  arctic  regions  and 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  chief  food  of  the 
whale.  Their  numbers  are  said  to  exceed  all 
power  of  calculation.  The  Sapphirince  are  found 
in  the  seas  to  the  southward,  and  are  remarkable 
amongst  all  their  congeners  for  the  vivid  lumi- 
nousness  they  produce  at  night  in  the  water  of 
the  ocean.  The  Harpactidce  are  marine  species, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  abundant  on  our 
coasts.  They  formed  till  lately  part  of  the  genus 
cyclops. 
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Cyclops.  (The  name  of  the  attendants  on 
Vulcan.) — See  C^ot.opid^ 

Cyclopteris.  — A genus  of  fossil  ferns,  re- 
markable for  the  size  and  orbicular  or  oval  shape 
of  the  leaflets.  They  are  found  in  the  coal 
measures  and  oolites. 

Cyclopteridje ' (kvzXo;,  a circle;  <rrs^w|>  a 
wing). — A family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
order  Acantkopterygii.  and  known  by  the  general 
name  of  suckers.  Their  ventral  fins  are  united 
together  into  a disc,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  attach  themselves  to  marine  bodies.  Their 
skin  is  slimy  and  naked,  or  with  hard  grains 
imbedded  in  it.  They  live  in  shallow  water, 
near  coasts,  and  swim  with  great  vivacity.  In 
some  arrangements  this  family  receives  the  name 
of  Discoboli , and  is  made  a subordinate  group 
of  the  family  Gobiidce . The  lump  sucker,  or 
cockpaidle  of  the  Scotch  fishermen,  Cyclopterus 
lumpus , is  a British  species,  and  common  in 
the  seas  about  the  Orkneys.  Before  the  spawn- 
ing season  it  is  of  a brilliant  crimson  colour, 
mingled  with  orange,  purple,  and  blue,  but 
afterwards  changes  to  a dull  blue  or  lead  colour. 
It  is  a large  bodied  fish,  but  the  sucker  is  so 
powerful,  that  a pail  of  water  has  been  lifted  up 
by  a person  taking  hold  of  the  tail  of  an  indivi- 
dual adhering  to  the  bottom.  The  genus  Lepa- 
dogaster  contains  a number  of  species;  small 
fishes  with  two  discs  on  the  under  surface  of 
their  bodies,  the  one  formed  by  the  pectoral,  the 
other  by  the  ventral  fins,  by  means  of  which 
they  adhere  to  stones,  rocks,  and  shells.  Their 
bodies  are  often  painted  with  the  most  brilliant 
and  defined  colonrs. 

Cyclopterus. — See  Cyclopterid^e. 

Cyclostomata. — A family  of  fishes.  Syno- 
nymous with  Petromyzid^e,  which  see. 

Cyclostomidae. — A family  of  operculated 
land  shells  belonging  to  the  pulmoniferous  Gas- 
teropoda. The  animals  of  this  family  respire  air 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  pulmonife- 
rous mollusca,  and  live  upon  dry  land.  They 
have  in  consequence  been  generally  classed  near 
the  Helicidce  or  snail  shells,  but  of  late  naturalists 
have  been  returning  to  the  opinion  of  Cuvier, 
who  placed  them  in  his  arrangement  next  the 
genus  turbo.  The  organization  of  the  animals 
brings  them  closer  to  the  Littorince  or  periwinkles, 
than  to  the  Helices , and  accordingly  they  are 
placed  next  to  that  genus  in  some  of  the  latest 
methods.  The  family  contains  numerous  species, 
many  of  them  of  great  beauty,  and  most  of  them 
natives  of  warm  climates,  as  India,  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  &c.  Some  fossil  species  occur  in 
the  tertiary  formations. 

Cydippe. — A genus  of  animals  of  the  class 
Acalephce.  See  Beroe. 

Cydonia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rosacece , sub-order 
Pomeai,  containing  several  species  which  are  small 
trees  with  large  flowers  and  pulpy  fruits.  The 
quince,  C.  vulgaris , is  the  best  known  species, 
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originally  a native  of  Asia  Minor  but  now 
naturalized  in  Europe.  It  has  a tortuous  stem, 
oval  leaves,  white  and  cottony  underneath,  and 
grows  about  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  white  with  a 
little  rose  colour,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and 
fleshy,  with  an  austere  taste,  but  a peculiar 
fragrance.  Several  varieties  are  cultivated ; one 
especially  for  grafting  pears  upon,  and  another 
for  its  fruit,  of  which  jellies  and  conserves  are 
made.  The  seeds  yield  a great  deal  of  mucilage, 
and  generally  occur  in  large  irregular  shaped 
masses  adhering  to  each  other.  One  part  of 
these  seeds  will  render  forty  to  fifty  parts  of 
water  so  mucilaginous,  that  it  will  possess  the 
thickness  of  syrup.  Perfumers  and  hair  dressers 
prepare  a mucilage  from  them  for  smoothing  and 
fixing  the  hair,  which  they  call  bandoline.  It 
is  used  also  as  a lotion  on  the  continent  in  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes,  and  is  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  faces  of  those  who  suffer  from  the 
cold  winds  of  winter  and  spring. 

Cygninse.  The  /Swan  family. — A sub-family 
of  web-footed  birds  belonging  to  the  large  family 
Anatidce , and  order  Anseres.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  having  the  head  small,  the  beak 
higher  than  broad  at  the  base,  and  of  equal 
breadth  throughout,  short  legs,  and  the  hind  toe 
small,  and  not  lobed.  The  mandibles  are  fur- 
nished along  the  sides  with  transverse  serrated 
lamellae,  and  the  upper  one  is  terminated  by  a 
strong  horny  curved  nail.  The  eyes  are  small, 
placed  near  the  beak ; the  leg  half  naked,  feet 
broadly  webbed,  wings  sharpish  and  concave,  a 
nearly  square  tail,  and  a massive  body  with  a 
neck  nearly  equal  to  it  in  length.  This  neck 
consists  of  twenty-three  vertebrae.  In  some  of 
the  species  the  sternum  or  breast  bone  is  hollow, 
and  serves  to  lodge  the  trachea  which  forms  a 
double  convolution  before  entering  the  lung.  In 
strength  and  size  the  swans  are  at  the  head  of  all 
aquatic  birds,  and  though  of  the  general  form  of 
the  goose  and  duck,  are  possessed  of  a grace  and 
elegance  much  superior  to  them  when  seen  in  the 
water.  On  land,  however,  they  are  awkward 
and  stupid.  The  swan  is  the  favourite  of  the 
poets,  and  has  been  praised  by  them  more  than 
it  deserves,  its  real  nature  being  cruel  and  mis- 
chievous. At  the  time  of  pairing,  the  males 
attack  each  other  with  great  fierceness,  and  severe 
combats  often  ensue,  and  the  females  when  at- 
tending their  young  attack  every  one  that  ap- 
proaches them.  They  fly  heavily,  and  generally 
slowly,  but  rise  to  a great  height,  and  observers 
say  that  the  sound  of  the  pinions  of  the  wild 
swan  when  flying  is  very  harmonious  to  hear. 
Swans  are  generally  of  a white  colour,  but  those 
of  New  Holland  are  black.  Though  awkward 
when  walking,  in  consequence  of  their  legs  being 
placed  behind  the  centre  of  equilibrium  of  the 
body,  and  heavy  in  flight,  the  movements  of  the 
swan  in  the  water  are  graceful  in  the  extreme. 
When  nothing  excites  them,  the}'  move  with 
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majestic  slowness,  their  long  arched  neck  tower- 
ing above  the  surface  of  the  water ; 

“The  swan  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  proudly  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet.” 

but  when  roused  by  anger  or  other  passions,  their 
course  is  exceedingly  rapid.  They  take  great 
pride  in  keeping  their  plumage  clean.  Sacred  to 
Apollo,  the  swan  has  been  celebrated  as  the  bird 
of  the  Muses  in  almost  all  languages,  and  its 
melodious  note  is  proverbial.  This,  however,  is 
a mere  fable,  as  the  cry  is  loud  and  harsh,  and 
when  heard  at  a distance,  as  when  a flock  is 
sailing  along  high  up  in  the  air,  it  sounds  like  a 
trumpet.  Swans  feed  on  roots,  leaves,  seeds, 
frogs,  leeches,  and  all  sorts  of  aquatic  insects,  and 
it  is  said  they  even  eat  small  fish.  Their  nests 
are  large,  and  composed  of  herbs,  &c.,  placed 
near  the  edge  of  the  water.  They  lay  from  five 
to  eight  eggs,  which  they  sit  upon  for  six  weeks. 
Some  of  the  species  are  migratory  birds.  The 
wild  swans  which  visit  this  country  leave  in 
autumn,  and  fly  in  flocks  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a wredge.  They  fly  close  to  each  other,  and  when 
they  go  down  the  wind  their  rapidity  is  exces- 
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sive,  in  a brisk  gale  flying  100  miles  an  hour,  but 
when  flying  against  the  wind,  their  motion  is 
slow.  The  northern  regions  of  the  world  ap- 
pear to  be  the  chief  abode  of  the  swan  family, 
and  our  domestic  swan  comes  originally  from  the 
extensive  marshes  found  in  the  centre  of  the  vast 
forests  of  Prussia  and  Poland.  Seven  or  eight 
species  are  known,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
genus  Cygnus , which  is  the  type  of  the  family. 
The  tame  swan,  or  mute  swan,  Cygnus  mansuetus , 
or  Olor , appears  to  be  the  swan  of  the  ancients,  as 
may  be  seen  from  antique  cameos  and  pictures. 
They  made  it  the  model  of  whiteness  and  grace, 
they  esteemed  it  the  bird  of  love,  and  in  their 
representations  it  was  always  attached  to  the 
car  of  Yenus — nor  did  they  refuse  to  eat  it,  as  a 
swan  was  generally  served  up  with  great  osten- 
tation at  their  public  feasts.  A cygnet  even  at 
the  present  day  is  not  despised,  and  cooked  with 
proper  gravy,  it  is  said  to  be  delicious,  tasting 
something  between  goose  and  hare.  In  this  coun- 
try this  species  forms  a great  ornament  to  gentle- 
men’s private  grounds  where  there  is  much  water, 
and  in  former  days  was  considered  a royal  bird. 
In  1841  there  were  487  swanson  the  Thames; 


1.  Cygnus  mansuetus—  The  Mute  Swan.  2.  C.  nigricollis—  Black-necked  Swan.  8.  Chcenopis  atrata— The  Black  Swan. 
4.  C.  oloriferus— Whistling  Swan. 


232  belonging  to  the  Queen,  105  to  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Dyers,  and  100  to  the  Company  of 
Vintners.  They  are  marked  by  a particular  cut 
or  nick  on  the  upper  mandible,  and  on  the  first 
Monday  of  every  August  these  marks  are  re- 
viewed by  the  swcm-uppers  or  swan-hoppers , as 


they  are  generally  called.  The  male  swan  is 
called  a Cob,  and  the  female  a Pen.  They  are  said 
to  be  very  long-lived  birds,  and  individuals  are 
known  to  have  lived  fifty  and  even  seventy  years, 
though  a much  longer  period  has  been  assigned 
them.  It  is  believed  that  swans  are  singularly 
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prescient  of  a coming  flood,  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  they  have  raised  their  nests  to  a con- 
siderable height,  before  the  storm  of  rain  has  come 
on.  The  wild  swan,  elk,  hooper,  or  whistling 
swan,  Cygnus  ( 'Olor ) ferus,  is  a winter  visitor 
to  the  British  islands,  but  its  native  haunts  are 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
occasionally  breeds  in  captivity,  and  may  be 
sometimes  seen  half  domesticated  on  ornamented 
pieces  of  water.  The  blaek  swan,  Cygnus  (Cheno- 
pis ) atrata , is  a native  exclusively  of  New  Hol- 
land and  Yan  Diemen’s  Land;  is  in  form  not 
unlike  the  swans  of  Europe,  but  the  plumage  is 
black,  only  relieved  by  a little  white  on  the 
primary  and  secondary  quills,  and  the  bright  red 
mandible.  It  is  of  rather  a mild  disposition,  and 
is  very  adroit  in  eluding  its  pursuers.  When 
shot  or  killed,  its  dying  note  is  said  to  be  “like 
the  creaking  of  a rusty  sign  on  a windy  day.” 
Several  other  species  exist  in  America,  and  the 
trumpeter  swan,  Cygnus  buccinator , a native  of 
the  northern  portions  of  the  New  World,  is  the 
chief  source  from  which  we  obtain  our  swan's 
down , so  much  esteemed  for  its  fineness,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  ladies’  muff's  and 
tippets. 

Cygnopsis. — A genus  of  wTeb-footed  birds. 
See  An  seres. 

Cymbiiiuj. — A genus  of  shells.  See  Volu- 
TID^E. 

Cymbulea  (x.vg$u.,  a boat.) — A genus  of 
molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Ptero- 
poda.  Two  or  three  species  are  known,  the 
animals  being  oblong,  gelatinous,  and  transpar- 
ent, and  the  shell  cartilaginous  and  in  the  form 
of  a slipper.  They  are  found  in  the  Atlantic, 
Mediterranean,  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Cyminum. — A synonym  of  the  genus  Cum- 
INUM. 

Cymophanc. — A synonym  of  Ciiryso- 
BERYX,. 

Cymothoa. — A genus  of  Crustacea.  See 
Isopoda. 

CynauebtiEii. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Asclepiadace^e. 

Cynara See  Cynarace^j. 

Cynaraccse  or  Cynarocephalx. — A sub- 
order of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Compositor,  including  several  genera  and 
many  species,  though  it  is  not  by  any  means  so 
large  a family  as  the  others  belonging  to  this 
order.  The  flowers  in  these  plants  are  all  tubu- 
lar, and  the  involucre  is  hard,  conical,  and  often 
spiny.  The  plants  themselves,  are  usually  tonic 
and  stimulant,  and  the  bitterness  which  belongs 
generally  to  the  order  is  in  them  much  lessened 
by  cultivation,  so  that  they  become  esculent. 
The  typical  genus,  and  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  family,  is  the  genus  Cynara , containing  the 
two  well  known  plants,  the  artichoke  and  car- 
doon.  Cynara  Scolymus,  the  common  artichoke, 
is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  now 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  a vegetable.  The 
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receptacles  or  bottoms  may  be  preserved  for 
winter  use,  by  drying  them  after  having 
blanched  them  in  boiling  water.  The  root  of  the 
artichoke  is  rather  bitter,  and  was  at  one  time 
used  as  a diuretic.  Cynara  carduncellus , the 
cardoon,  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
north  of  Africa,  and  is,  like  the  artichoke,  culti- 
vated as  an  esculent  vegetable.  It  has  thick 
fleshy  leaves,  with  prominent  ribs,  and  it  is  the 
rib  or  middle  nerve  of  the  leaf  that  is  eaten. 
They  are  blanched,  and,  when  cooked,  are  tender, 
and  resemble  the  artichoke  in  flavour.  For  some 
of  the  other  plants  belonging  to  this  sub-order,  see 
Carlina,  Carduus,  Carthamus,  Centaurea, 
Cnicus,  &c. 

Cynictis. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Mammalia , order  Ferae,  and  family 
Viverridce , characterized  by  having  five  toes  on 
the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  those  behind,  long  fal- 
cate claws  adapted  for  digging,  and  the  tail  long 
and  bushy..  Only  one  species  is  known,  the 
meer-kat,  C.  Levaillantii , which  is  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  general  colour  and  ex- 
ternal appearance,  it  strongly  resembles  a small 
fox.  It  lives  in  burrows  on  the  dry  plains  on 
the  eastern  confines  of  the  colony,  and  is  not  very 
often  met  with. 

Cympidae.  The  Gall  Flies. — A family  of  hy- 
menopterous  insects,  containing  numerous  species 
of  small  size,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  particularly  inter- 
esting, from  the  fact  of  the  females  possessing  a 
peculiarly  formed  ovipositor,  which  is  rolled  up 
spirally,  and  lodged  in  a canal  in  the  abdo- 
men. With  this  instrument  they  slightly  punc- 
ture the  stems  and  leaves,  &c.,  of  various  plants, 
and  in  each  puncture  deposit  an  egg.  The  irri- 
tation produced  by  the  wound  in  the  substance  of 
the  plant,  causes  an  increased  flow  of  sap  there, 
which  nourishes  the  young  larva  as  soon  as  it  is 
excluded,  the  continued  presence  of  which  excites 
still  farther  the  flow  of  sap,  till  a protuberance  is 
produced,  growing  in  size  as  the  larva  grows. 
These  protuberances  are  called  galls , some  of 
which  are  considerable  articles  of  commerce.  The 
different  species  of  Cynipidce  establish  themselves 
upon  particular  trees,  and  the  galls  thus  produced 
are  various  in  appearance  and  form.  The  larvae 
undergo  their  changes  in  these  substances,  and 
when  full  grown  quit  their  place  of  abode  by  a 
small  hole  made  through  its  substance.  The 
genus  Cynips  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  the 
most  important  galls  are  produced  by  species  of 
this  genus.  The  galls  of  commerce  are  found  on 
the  Quercus  infectoria , a species  of  oak  growing 
in  the  Levant,  and  are  produced  by  the  Cynips 
Gallce ■ tinctorum.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a 
boy’s  marble,  round  and  hard,  with  little  tubercles 
on  their  surface,  and  contain  only  one  larva  in 
each.  When  gathered  before  the  insects  quit 
Hhem,  they  contain  more  astringent  matter,  and 
are  then  known  as  black,  blue,  or  green  galls. 
When  the  insects  have  escaped,  they  are  less 
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astringent,  and  are  called  white  galls.  They  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  being  very  exten- 
sively used  in  dyeing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
ink.  They  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
vegetable  astringents,  and  are  sometimes  used 
with  great  effect  in  medicine.  Those  imported 
from  Syria  are  the  most  esteemed,  and  of  these, 
those  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul  are 
considered  the  best.  Cynips  insana , another 
species  of  the  genus,  produces,  upon  the  same 
kind  of  tree,  a gall  which  has  given  rise  to  great 
controversy  amongst  Oriental  scholars  and  Bib- 
lical commentators.  It  is  found  on  low  oaks, 
growing  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is 
as  large  as  an  apple.  These  are  the  celebrated 
“ Dead  Sea  fruits,”  often  called  Poma  insana  or 
mad  apples,  Mala  Sodomitica , &c.  A curious 
kind  of  gall  is  found  on  the  rose  trees,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  bedeguar.  They  are  large 
and  hairy,  of  a green  colour,  and  somewhat  of 
the  size  and  appearance  of  a medlar.  The  sur- 
face is  composed  of  an  immense  number  of 
fibrous  filaments,  close  set,  but  with  the  extre- 
mities free.  These  galls  are  inhabited  by  a num- 
ber of  larvae, 

Cynocephalus  (xy&/v,  dog ; x'QeiXyi,  head.) 
The  Baboons  or  Dog-  faced  Apes — A genus  of 
quadrumanous  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Simiidce , and  containing  several  well  known 
species,  as  the  baboon,  mandrill,  &c.  The  species 
are  generally  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  family  by  the  great  prolongation  of  the  face 
and  jaws,  and  by  the  truncated  form  of  the 
muzzle  like  that  of  the  dog.  They  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  the  male  being  usually  larger  than 
the  female,  and  in  form  and  appearance  are  dis- 
gustingly ugly.  Their  limbs  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  the  hinder  one  being  only  a little 
larger  than  the  anterior.  The  face  is  variously 
coloured  in  different  species,  and  their  small  eyes 
deeply  sunk  beneath  huge  projecting  eyebrows, 
their  low  contracted  forehead,  and  the  diminu- 
tive size  of  the  cranium  compared  with  the 
enormous  development  of  their  face  and  jaws, 
give  them  a fierce  and  malicious  look.  The 
facial  angle  is  only  from  30°  to  35°.  The  cheek 
pouches  are  remarkably  large,  and  the  teeth  are 
of  the  same  number  and  proportion  as  in  man. 
The  tail  in  some  of  the  species  is  very  long,  and 
in  others  very  short,  and  the  callosities  on  the 
hips  are  of  considerable  size.  When  young, 
these  animals  are  docile,  and  even  show  affec- 
tion for  their  keepers,  but  as  soon  as  thej’-  be- 
come full  grown,  all  this  changes,  they  become 
intractable  and  incorrigible,  and  seem  only  to 
live  to  be  troublesome.  Threats  of  punishment 
and  even  blows,  produce  no  effect.  The  species 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  continent  of 
Africa,  and  in  their  wild  state  they  prefer  as 
places  of  abode  small  hills  with  scattered  rocks 
and  bushes.  They  live  in  troops,  and  defend 
their  abodes  against  all  intruders.  If  a man 
make  his  appearance,  they  utter  loud  cries,  and  if 
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these  do  not  deter  him  from  advancing,  they 
throw  stones,  branches  of  trees,  and  even  their 
excrement  at  him.  Their  ordinary  food  consists 
of  vegetables,  such  as  berries  and  bulbous  roots, 
&c.,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations, 
they  are  very  destructive  in  the  fields  and  gar- 
dens. They  sally  forth  at  night  on  their  mar- 
auding expeditions,  and  take  every  precaution 
not  to  be  surprised.  Some  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  figures  of 
them  are  found  on  the  old  paintings  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. One  of  the  most  common  species  is  the 
chacma,  C.  porcarius,  a native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  when  full  grown,  equal  in  size 
and  superior  in  strength  to  the  mastiff.  It  lives 
in  troops  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  individuals, 
frequenting  the  mountains,  and  rarely  entering 
woods.  It  is  still  to  be  found  on  the  Table 
Mountain,  and  at  night  pays  occasional  visits  to 
the  gardens  at  the  base.  It  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  being  domesticated,  and  travellers  say  it  may 
be  made  as  docile  as  a dog.  The  blacksmith 
teaches  it  to  blow  his  bellows  at  the  forge,  and 
the  waggon  driver  commits  to  it  the  care  of  his 
team  ! The  Hottentots  will  not  touch  anything 
as  food  that  the  chacma  refuses  to  taste,  as  they 
have  a great  opinion  of  its  exquisite  senses  of 
taste  and  smell.  The  derrias,  C.  hamadryas , is 
the  species  which  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  which  is  found  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  embalmed  as  mummies.  It  is 
a native  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  the  Arabians 
calling  it  Robah  or  Robba , and  the  Abyssinians, 
Derrias , Tot , or  Tota.  In  ancient  times  the 
natives  of  these  countries  held  this  baboon  in 
great  veneration,  and  divine  honours  were  paid 
to  it.  The  common  baboon,  C.  Papio , is  the 
species  most  commonly  seen  in  itinerant  collec- 
tions, in  the  streets,  and  in  museums.  It  is  a 
strong,  stout  built  creature,  gentle  in  youth,  but 
fierce  and  morose  when  grown  up.  It  inhabits 
the  coast  of  Guinea.  These  species  are  possessed 
of  elongated  tails,  but  there  are  two  which  have 
them  very  short,  and  which  have  been  separated 
by  some  naturalists,  and  placed  in  a distinct 
genus,  Papio.  The  mandrill,  P.  Maimon , is  a 
native  of  Guinea,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  protuberances  of  its  cheeks,  formed  of 
an  erectile  tissue,  which  in  the  adult  are  ridged 
and  marked  with  bright  and  variegated  colours, 
while  the  nose  becomes  of  a scarlet  hue.  It  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  baboons,  measuring  above 
five  feet  when  standing  upright,  and  in  a state  of 
nature  is  a truly  formidable  animal.  When 
domesticated,  it  has  been  observed  to  have  a 
strong  taste  for  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors. 

Cynogale  (*««»,  a dog;  'yaXn,  cat). — A re- 
markable genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia , order  Ferce,  and  family  Viverridce. 
#nly  one  species,  C.  Bennettii , is  known,  a native 
of  Borneo,  Malacca,  and  Sumatra.  It  is  the 
most  aquatic  of  all  the  family,  its  soft  fur  re- 
sembling that  of  the  otter,  and  its  semi-retractile 
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claws  being  partially  webbed.  The  legs  are 
rather  short,  the  head  is  depressed,  and  the  eyes 
are  high  up  and  close  set.  It  prefers  damp 
places  and  rivers  to  dwell  in,  and  like  the  otter 
seeks  its  food  there,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
fish. 

Cyuomorium. — A genus  of  rhizantheous 
plants.  See  Balanopho raceme. 

Cynosurus  (xtwv,  a dog ; ougx,  a tail). 
Dog's  Tail  Grass. — A genus  of  grasses,  one  species 
of  which,  C.  cristalus,  the  crested  dog’s  tail,  is 
exceedingly  abundant  in  all  natural  and  arti- 
ficial grass  land  in  this  country.  It  does  not 
produce  much  hay,  but  is  admirably  adapted  for 
permanent  pastures,  and  sheep  are  said  to  be  less 
affected  by  the  “ foot  rot  ” when  fed  on  land  con- 
taining a large  portion  of  this  grass. 

Cynthia. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Tunicata,  which  see. 

Cyperaceae.  The  Sedge  family. — A nat.  ord. 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  class  Monocotyledones, 
and  sub- class  Glumacece.  The  species  belong- 
ing to  this  family  are  herbaceous  plants  with 
fibrous  roots,  and  a solid,  jointless,  creeping, 
often  angular  stem.  They  have  the  appearance 
of  grasses,  and  the  determination  of  the  species 
is  very  difficult.  Their  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  very  extensive,  being  found  under  all 
climates.  In  the  cold  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere they  almost  equal  the  grasses  in  number. 
The  greater  proportion  prefer  moist  meadows  and 
elevated  regions.  They  contain  only  a sma  l 
quantity  of  starch  and  sugar,  their  stems  and 
leaves  are  so  dry  as  to  render  them  of  little  use  as 
food  for  cattle,  and  their  seeds  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  meal.  The  roots,  however,  of  some 
species  contain  a certain  quantity  of  starch  asso- 
ciated commonly  with  a bitter  principle  and  an 
aromatic  oil  which  has  caused  them  to  be  em- 
ployed as  diluents,  diaphoretics,  and  diuretics. 
This  is  a numerous  family,  consisting  of  112 
genera,  and  upwards  of  2,000  species,  and  has 
been  subdivided  into  several  tribes.  The  genus 
Cyperus  which  gives  its  name  to  the  order  is  the 
type.  The  tubercular  roots  of  some  of  the 
species  are  possessed  of  tonic  and  stimulating 
properties,  and  in  some  others  the  starch  which 
they  contain  is  united  with  a thick  oil.  One 
species,  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  Cyperus 
hydra , when  it  unfortunately  gets  introduced 
into  the  sugar  plantations,  completely  ruins  them, 
rendering  the  whole  plantation  barren.  The  roots 
of  Cyperus  esculentus  are  possessed  of  a saccha- 
rine quality  and  an  agreeable  taste;  and  this 
plant  is  cultivated  in  France  for  making  emul- 
sions and  sherbet.  The  cellular  tissue  of  Cy- 
perus papyrus , or  Papyrus  antiquorum , the 
papyrus  of  the  Nile,  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  and  the  plant  called  in  the  Bible  the 
bulrush,  is  perhaps  the  same  plant,  or  one  closely 
allied  to  it.  The  fibrous  roots  of  some  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  Carex , were  at  one  time 
substituted  for  sarsaparilla,  and  even  now  are 
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used  to  adulterate  it.  The  genus  Eriophorum 
is  remarkable  for  the  silky  or  cottony  substance 
which  clothes  the  fruit,  and  gives  to  the  species 
the  name  of  cotton  grass.  They  grow  in  marshy 
heaths  and  wastes  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
and  are  easily  known  by  the  long  cottony 
tufts  which  wave  upon  their  stalks.  This  sub- 
stance is  sometimes  used  for  stuffing  pillows  and 
making  wicks  for  candles.  The  roots  of  some 
of  the  species  are  said  to  possess  the  power  of 
expelling  the  tape  worm  and  stopping  diarrhoea, 
In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  it  is  said, 
sheep  are  remarkably  fond  of  these  plants,  and 
the  shepherds  affirm  that  they  possess  wonder- 
ful powers  for  nourishing  the  sickly  ones  of  the 
flock. 

Cyperus. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Cyper- 
ACEA3. 

Cyprsea.  Cowry. — See  Cypr^eid^e. 

Cypraeidae.  The  Cowry  family. — A family 
of  gasteropodous  Mollusca,  containing  many 
shells  of  great  beauty  and  value.  The  shell  is 
convolute,  enamelled,  and  has  the  spire  con- 
cealed. In  the  young  state  it  is  thin,  covered 
with  a delicate  periostraca,  and  has  a wide 
mouth,  and  the  animal  has  the  mantle  expanded 
on  each  side  into  lobes.  As  they  approach  the 
adult  age,  these  lobes  spread  out  so  as  to  cover 
the  back  of  the  shell,  while  the  mouth  of  the 
shell  is  gradually  contracted  and  indexed,  only 
leaving  a narrow  slit.  These  lobes  of  the 
mantle  deposit  a fine  coat  of  enamel  over  the 
whole  surface,  which  in  most  of  the  species  is 
highly  polished.  The  species  abound  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  World,  but  attain  their  greatest 
development  in  hot  climates.  They  are  littoral 
and  are  generally  found  on  reefs,  or  under  stones, 
or  rolled  corals.  Upwards  of  200  species  are 
known,  distributed  in  several  genera.  The  genus 
Cyprcea  alone,  contains  150,  and  is  the  type  of 
the  family.  Many  of  the  species  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  some  being  very  rare  as  well,  com- 
mand high  prices.  The  orange  cowry,  Cyprcea 
Aurora , which  in  the  Friendly  Islands  is  worn 
as  an  ornament  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
Cyprcea  princeps , C.  umbilicata , C.  guttata)  and 
several  others,  are  estimated  by  collectors  at  from 
£10  to  £40  a- piece.  The  little  C.  annulus , a 
native  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  is  used  by  the  natives 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  adorn  their  dress, 
to  weight  their  fishing  nets,  and  for  barter,  and, 
curiously  enough,  specimens  of  it  were  found  by 
Layard  in  the  ruins  of  Nimroud.  The  money 
cowry,  C.  moneta , a native  of  the  Pacific  and 
Eastern-  Seas,  is  used  as  money  in  Hindostan 
and  many  parts  of  Africa.  They  are  chiefly 
brought  from  the  Maldives,  and  are  an  article 
of  trade  at  Bombay.  Many  tons  weight  are 
annually  imported  to  this  country,  and  again 
exported  for  barter  with  the  native  tribes  of 
Western  Africa.  In  the  year  1848,  sixty  tons 
were  imported  into  Liverpool,  and  in  1849, 
nearly  300  tons  were  brought  to  the  same  port. 
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Only  one  species  of  the  genus  is  found  in  Great 
Britain,  belonging  to  the  sub -genus  Trivia  or 
pig  shell.  In  this  genus  the  shell  is  not  so 
highly  polished,  and  the  surface  is  ribbed  across. 
In  Italy  these  shells  are  called  Porcelli , and  the 
name  of  Porcellain  which  is  often  given  to  cow- 
ries in  general,  is  taken  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  these  shells  to  pigs,  the  name  by  which 
they  are  known  on  the  coast.  The  genus 
Ovulurn  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  poached 
egg,  and  contains  a number  of  species  which  vary 
considerably  in  shape,  some  being  large,  globu- 
lar, smooth,  and  of  a milky  whiteness,  whilst 
others  are  spindle-shaped,  being  much  produced 
at  both  ends,  or  are  shaped  like  a weaver’s 
shuttle,  and  variously  coloured.  A number  of 
species,  amounting  to  seventy-eight,  are  found 
fossil  in  the  chalk  and  tertiary  formations. 

Cypricardia. — A genus  of  bivalve  mollusca 
belonging  to  the  order  Goniopoda.  The  recent 
species  are  not  numerous,  but  about  sixty  are 
found  fossil.  They  live  in  crevices  of  rocks  and 
corals,  and  are  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  India,  and 
Australia.  The  species  of  the  sub-genus  Coral- 
liophaga , bury  themselves  in  calcareous  masses, 
or  in  madrepores,  in  holes  which  they  either  make 
for  themselves,  or  which  they  find  ready  made  by 
species  of  Lithodomus. 

Cyprididse.  A family  of  entomostracous 
Crustacea , belonging  to  the  order  Ostracoda. 
The  species  are  natives  of  fresh  or  sea  water, 
are  very  small,  and  are  enclosed  in  a horny- 
cretaceous  covering  of  two  valves  exactly  resem- 
bling a minute  mussel  shell.  They  do  not  under- 
go any  change  in  their  progress  from  youth  to 
maturity,  but  when  first  born,  resemble  their 
parent.  The  eggs  are  not  numerous,  and  are 
deposited  by  the  mother  on  plants  or  similar 
objects,  where  they  remain  fixed  for  four  or  five 
days,  till  the  young  are  hatched.  In  their  pro- 
gress to  maturity  they  repeatedly  moult  or 
change  their  shell.  They  are  carnivorous,  prey- 
ing upon  dead  animal  matter,  and  they  can  bear 
a considerable  degree  of  drought  without  perish- 
ing, whilst  the  eggs  are  capable  of  being  hatched 
after  the  drought  has  killed  the  adult  animals. 
The  recent  species  are  tolerably  numerous,  and 
many  fossil  species  occur,  especially  in  the  chalk. 
The  genus  Cypris  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and 
all  the  species  are  natives  of  fresh  water.  The 
genus  Cythere  inhabits,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  water  of  the  sea;  and  the  species  of 
Cypridina  are  exclusively  marine. 

Cypridiua — A genus  of  entomostraca.  See 
Cyprididse. 

Cyprina — A genus  of  bivalve  Mollusca  be- 
longing to  the  family  Veneridce,  and  containing 
only  one  recent  species,  C.  Islandica,  which  is  a 
large  shell,  a native  of  the  Northern  Seas,  ranging 
from  Greenland  and  the  United  States  to  the  Icy 
Sea,  Norway,  and  England,  and  living  in  from 
five  to  eighty  fathoms  water.  Not  fewer  than 
ninety  species  are  found  fossil. 
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Cyprinidae.  The  Carp  family. — A family  of 
malacopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  section 
Abdominales , containing  a number  of  species,  in- 
habiting fresh  water,  and  spread  over  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  distinguished  by  having  a 
small  mouth,  in  many  destitute  of  teeth,  a scaly 
body,  and  no  adipose  dorsal  fin.  They  are  most 
common  in  Asia  and  Europe ; fewer  are  found  in 
America,  especially  South  America,  and  still 
fewer  inhabit  Africa.  The  family  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  those  which  have  no  teeth  in  the 
mouth,  as  Cyprims , and  those  which  have  small 
teeth,  as  Anableps.  The  carp,  Cyprinus  carpio , 
is  the  most  common,  and  the  most  widely  spread 
species  of  the  whole  family  in  Europe.  Origi- 
nally a native  of  Persia  and  the  warm  countries 
of  Asia,  it  has  been  gradually  introduced  into  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  appears  to  have 
made  its  first  appearance  in  England  between  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  old  rhyme 
says,  “ Turkies,  carps,  hops,  pickerel,  and  beer, 
came  into  England  all  in  one  year.”  The  body 
is  rather  thick,  and  covered  with  large  scales,  and 
is  of  a more  or  less  brilliant  golden-green  colour. 
The  swimming  bladder  is  very  large,  and  the 
ovary  in  the  female  contains,  it  is  said,  600,000 
eggs.  The  palate  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  is  well 
known  to  gourmands  as  a delicate  dish,  under 
the  name  of  carp  tongues.  The  carp  is  said  to 
be  very  long  lived.  At  Fontainebleau  it  is 
asserted  that  some  of  the  carps  which  were  in 
the  ponds  there  a few  years  ago  were  alive  in  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  At  Charlottenbourg  there  are 
carps  which  are  said  to  be  200  years  old.  They 
are  not  of  great  size  in  this  country,  one  or  two 
weighing  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  pounds  being 
about  the  largest  on  record;  but  in  the  Volga, 
specimens  are  taken  of  seventy  pounds  weight ; 
and  it  is  said  that  in  the  Lake  of  Como  indivi- 
duals have  been  taken  weighing  two  hundred 
pounds!  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
may  be  carried  great  distances  in  wet  moss.  Cy- 
prinus auratus , the  gold-fish,  is  a native  of  China, 
but  is  now  completely  naturalized  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  abounds  in  many 
streams  in  Portugal,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
to  this  country  for  sale.  Their  colours  are  va- 
rious, some  being  marked  with  blue,  brown,  or 
silver ; but  the  most  general  colour  is  bright  gold. 
The  young  fish  are  black,  and  they  acquire  their 
proper  colour  by  degrees.  The  barbel,  Barbus 
vulgaris , is  common  in  this  country  in  deep  ponds 
and  sluggish  rivers,  which  have  little  or  no  cur- 
rent. It  lives  on  aquatic  plants  and  roots,  bor- 
ing into  the  banks  with  its  snout  like  a hog. 
The  flesh  is  coarse  and  unsavoury,  but  it  affords 
capital  sport  to  anglers.  The  binny,  or  barbel 
of  the  Nile,  a common  fish  in  that  river,  is  a 
much  better  tasted  fish,  though  it  is  so  like  our 
common  barbel  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  them.  It  grows  to  about  seventy  pounds 
weight,  and  affords  good  food  to  the  natives.  The 
gudgeons,  Gobio,  belong  also  to  this  family. 
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Gobio  fluviatilis , tlie  common  gudgeon,  is  a small 
fish,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  common 
in  the  streams  of  England.  They  swim  together 
in  shoals,  feeding  on  worms,  aquatic  insects,  and 
larvae,  small  molluscs,  &c.,  and  afford  ample 
amusement  to  anglers.  It  is  a wrell  flavoured 
fish.  The  tench,  Tinea  vulgaris , is  a common 
European  fish,  and  is  more  or  less  abundant  in 
the  ornamental  waters  and  ponds  of  this  country. 
Like  the  carp,  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  its 
flesh  is  much  esteemed.  The  bream,  Abramis 
Irama,  is  another  species  of  the  carp  family, 
found  in  lakes  and  the  deepest  parts  of  still  rivers. 
It  grows  to  two  feet  or  two  and  a-half  in  length ; 
but  it  is  a coarse  tasted  and  insipid  fish.  The 
ova  in  the  female  bream  is  stated  to  be  130,000. 
The  genus  Leuciscus  contains  several  well  known 
fish,  as  the  bleak,  chub,  dace,  roach,  &c.  See 
Leuciscus.  The  loach  belongs  to  this  family 
also.  See  Cobitis. 

Cyprimis.  The  Carp. — See  CyprinidzE. 

C ypripediuui.  The  Slipper  Plants. — A genus 
of  Monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Orchidacece,  containing  several  species  of 
herbaceous  plants,  growing  in  the  colder  and  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
common  in  America.  The  roots  are  fibrous,  the 
stems  foliaceous,  and  the  flowers  are  large  and 
remarkable.  From  the  concave  form  of  the  label- 
lum  or  lip  of  the  flower,  they  have  been  called 
Slippers.  They  are  much  esteemed  by  horticul- 
turists for  the  beauty  and  bizarre  form  of  their 
flowers.  About  twenty  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, one  of  which,  C.  calceolus , or  lady’s 
slipper,  has  been  found,  though  very  rarely, 
growing  in  England. 

Cypris. — A genus  of  entomostraca.  See 
Cypridid^e. 

Cypselus. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Hirun- 
DINIDAE. 

Cyrena. — A genus  of  bivalve  Mollusca , con- 
sisting of  fresh  water  shells,  thick,  solid,  and 
pretty  large,  and  covered  with  a smooth,  horny, 
or  scaly  epidermis.  They  are  all  natives  of 
warm  climates,  living  in  the  mud  of  rivers  and 
in  mangrove  swamps,  usually  near  the  coast. 
Twenty-five  recent  species  have  been  described, 
and  about  seventy  fossil. 

Cyrtoceras. — A genus  of  fossil  cephalopO' 
dous  mollusca.  See  Nautilidas. 

Cyrtoifacayliis. — A genus  of  reptiles.  See 
Geckotid^e. 

Cystica  (xvfn;,  a bladder). — An  order  of 
Entozoa  or  intestinal  worms,  containing  those 
species  the  body  of  which  is  terminated  by  an 
hydatid  vesicle.  See  Cysticercus,  Ccenurus, 
and  Entozoa. 

Cysticercus  (jcvcrris,  a bladder;  x'gzo;,  a 
tail). — A genus  of  intestinal  worms  belonging 
to  the  order  Cystica , and  of  very  simple  organiza- 
tion. The  body  is  short,  and  terminated  poste- 
riorly by  a vesicular  dilatation,  filled  -with  a 
liquid.  The  head  is  distinct,  and  the  mouth  is 
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surrounded  with  two  crowns  of  very  sharp  hooks. 
They  are  chiefly  found  in  man,  or  the  quadru- 
mana,  but  occur  also  in  bats,  moles,  mice,  hares, 
and  pigs,  &c.,  living  in  the  brain  or  the  cellular 
tissue,  the  lungs,  liver,  peritoneum,  &c.  In  man, 
when  they  are  found  in  the  brain,  they  are  the 
cause  of  intellectual  derangement;  and  when 
they  occur  in  the  pig,  which  they  do  occasionally 
in  great  numbers,  they  produce  the  disease  called 
measles.  Late  researches  have  apparently  proved 
that  the  different  species  of  Cysticerci  are  only 
young  tcenice , or  tape  worms.  They  exist  in  the 
simple  form  of  a Cystic  worm  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  tissues  where  they  are  developed ; 
but  when  they  happen  to  pass  into  the  digestive 
canal,  they  then  assume  the  form  of  true  taeniae. 
Eggs  of  a taenia,  voided  by  a human  being,  were 
given,  along  with  its  food,  to  a pig,  and  in  five 
months  afterwards,  upon  examining  the  muscles, 
a great  number  of  completely  developed  Cysti- 
cerci were  found  in  them.  The  cysticerci,  again, 
which  inhabit  hares  and  rabbits,  were  given  to 
dogs  to  swallow ; and  these  animals,  having  been 
killed  at  different  periods  afterwards,  the  cystic 
worms  were  found  in  the  intestines  undergoing  a 
regular  change  to  the  state  of  tape  worms. 

Cystopuss. — A genus  of  thallogenous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Fungi,  of  which  the 
“white  rust,”  common  on  cabbages  and  other 
cruciferous  plants,  is  a good  example.  This 
plant,  C.  candidus  (JJredo  Candida ),  appears  in 
white  pustules,  eventually  bursting  and  destroy- 
ing the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  stalks,  flowers, 
and  seed-vessels  of  the  infected  plants,  and  pro- 
ducing great  distortion  in  their  growth. 

Cytheraea  ( , a name  of  Venus). — A 
genus  of  bivalve  mollusca  belonging  to  the  family 
Veneridce,  and  containing  a good  many  recent 
species,  several  of  them  of  great  beaut}7.  C. 
lusoria,  a native  of  China,  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  in  certain  games,  and  the  interior 
is  painted  by  them  of  various  colours.  A good 
many  species  occur  fossil. 

Cy there. — A genus  of  entomostraca.  See 
Cyprididas. 

Cyiherma. — A genus  of  fossil  Crustacea.  See 
Trilobite. 

Cytlaerimdse. — A family  of  fossil  Crustacea. 
See  Trilobite. 

Cytinaceae. — A family  of  glumaceous  mono- 
cotyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Rhizanthece , and  living  parasitic  upon  the  roots 
of  other  plants.  They  are  either  stemless,  or 
they  have  a very  short,  fleshy  stem  covered  with 
imbricated  scales,  which  are  only  abortive  leaves. 
The  typical  species  of  the  family  is  Cytinus  Hy- 
pocistis,  a parasite  on  the  roots  of  certain  kinds 
of  Cistus , in  the  south  of  France,  and  is  said  to 
contain  gallic  acid.  The  Hydnora  is  parasitic 
upon  the  euphorbiacese  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Cytisus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  papilionaceous  tribe  of  the  nat. 
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ord  Leguminosce,  and  containing  several  species, ' 
which  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
southern  and  mountainous  regions  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  About  thirty  species  are  known,  of  which 
the  common  laburnum,  C.  Laburnum , may  be 
taken  as  the  type.  Indigenous  to  the  Alps  and 
the  heights  of  Jura,  it  is  now  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies.  Its 
bunches  of  long,  pendulous,  yellow  flowers,  are 
very  ornamental,  and  its  wood  is  hard  and  val- 
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uable,  susceptible  of  taking  a high  polish,  which 
makes  it  sought  after  by  turners.  The  seeds  are 
bitter  and  poisonous ; but  hares  and  rabbits  are 
particularly  fond  of  the  leaves  and  bark,  and 
will  touch  no  other  tree  as  long  as  a twig  of 
laburnum  remains.  The  common  broom  is  by 
some  botanists  made  a species  of  this  genus.  See 
Spartium. 

t'yitaila. — A genus  of  fungi.  See  Thallo- 
GENAS. 
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Daceto. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
fissirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passer es.  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  family  Alcedinidce , or  kingfishers. 
The  species  are  peculiar  to  Australia  and  its 
islands,  inhabiting  desert  regions,  which  they 
traverse  in  search  of  snakes  and  other  reptiles, 
upon  which  they  feed.  The  giant  kingfisher, 
D.  gigantea , is  the  largest  species  of  the  wrhole 
family,  measuring  eighteen  inches  from  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Its  plumage  is 
olive-brown,  with  pale  blue-green,  and  it  has  a 
remarkably  loud,  grating,  and  prolonged  cry. 

iDacnis. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
tenuirostral  tribe,  of  the  order  Passeres,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  family  Promeropidce  or  Nectar i- 
nidce , the  sun  birds.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Mexico,  and  the  type  is  D.  Cayana , a pretty  little 
bird,  with  a plumage  of  cerulean  blue  on  the 
body,  and  black  on  the  forehead,  shoulders, 
wings,  and  tail.  It  is  called  elotototl  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  is  considered  by  them  as  good  for 
eating. 

liacrydinm  a tear;  form). — A 

genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Coniferce,  sub-order  Taxinecs,  and  com- 
posed of  a small  number  of  species,  growing  in 
India  and  New  Zealand.  They  are  evergreen 
trees,  of  considerable  size,  and  their  wood  fur- 
nishes the  natives  with  valuable  timber.  A species 
of  resin  flows  from  the  stems,  dropping  in  the 
form  of  tears,  a circumstance  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  genus.  D.  taxifolium , a native  of 
New  Zealand,  grows  to  the  height  of  200  feet, 
and  from  its  branches  is  manufactured  a beverage 
resembling  in  antiscorbutic  qualities  the  well 
known  spruce  beer.  The  most  curious  species, 
however,  is  D.  colensoi,  which  grows  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  same  island.  It  is  very  rare,  and 
much  venerated  by  the  natives,  who  believe  that 
it  is  concealed  from  them  by  one  of  their  gods, 
on  account  of  its  great  value.  When  they  hap- 
pen to  meet  with  one  they  preserve  it,  in  order  to 
hollow  it  out  as  a place  of  sepulture  for  their 
chiefs,  believing  it  to  be  almost  indestructible. 

Dactylis. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  sub-class  Glumacece , nat. 
ord.  Graminece , and  tribe  Festvcacece.  The  type 
of  the  genus  is  the  common  cock’s  foot  or  fox’s 
foot  grass,  £>.  glomerata , a grass  which  is  very 


i abundant  in  the  meadows  and  waste  places  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  It  grows  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  though  it  is  coarse  and  hard,  it  is 
readily  eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
indeed  forms  a considerable  part  of  the  herbage 
of  those  pastures  most  celebrated  for  fattening 
and  keeping  the  largest  quantity  of  stock,  in 
Devonshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Yale  of  Ayles- 
bury. The  tussac  grass  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
D.  ccespitosa , has  of  late  years  been  introduced 
into  this  country,  and  thrives  well  in  peaty  soils, 
within  the  influence  of  the  spray.  It  is  five  or 
six  feet  high,  and  very  strong ; but  is  neverthe- 
less sufficiently  delicate  to  be  used  as  food  for 
cattle.  It  promises  to  be  a valuable  grass  in  the 
Hebrides  of  Scotland. 

Dactyioptei'iis  Qtzxrtjkos,  finger;  c rrzgov, 
wing).  The  Flying  Gurnards — A gen  us  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Sclerogenidce , and  allied  closely  to  the  Triglidce , 
or  gurnards.  They  are  known  at  once  from  the 
true  gurnards,  by  their  having  the  sub-pectoral 
rays  very  long,  and  united  together  by  a mem- 
brane, which  gives  them  the  character  of  wings, 
rather  than  fins.  Their  body  is  covered  with 
hard,  carinated  scales.  There  are  only  two 
species  known,  one  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
other  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Mediterranean 


Dactylopterus  volitans— Flying  Gurnard. 

species,  D.  volitans , is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  flying  gurnard,  and  is  about  a foot  in 
length.  By  means  of  its  large  pectoral  fins, 
which  are  of  a blackish  tint,  mottled  and  spotted 
with  blue,  it  is  able  to  spring  from  the  water 
when  alarmed,  and  sustain  itself  for  a short  time 
in  the  air.  See  Exocastus. 
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Dacus  a worm  which  gnaws  wood). — A 
genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Diptera, 
and  family  Muscidce.  One  of  the  species,  and 
the  type  of  the  genus,  is  D.  Olece , the  larvae  of 
which  are  extremely  injurious  to  the  olive  crop. 
They  are  of  a whitish  colour,  the  mouth  furnished 
with  two  hooks,  and  they  attack  the  fruit  of  the 
olive  tree,  gnaw  their  way  into  its  very  substance, 
and  finish  by  completely  devouring  it.  They  are 
known  to  the  natives  of  Proven*^,  in  which  pro- 
vince they  sometimes  commit  great  injury,  by 
the  name  of  Chiron. 

Dahlia  (after  Dahl , a botanist). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Composites,  sub-order  Corymbiferce , and  consist- 
ing of  three  species,  all  natives  of  Mexico.  The 
first  individual  of  this  genus  was  sent  to  Madrid, 
in  1789,  from  Mexico,  and  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  Europe,  in  1791.  Specimens  of  the  roots 
were  then  sent  to  the  gardens  of  different  countries 
in  Europe,  and  they  are  now  extensively  culti- 
vated in  all  parts.  Dahlias  are  great  ornaments 
to  our  gardens,  and  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers 
are  unrivalled  in  the  autumn  of  the  year.  The 
parent  stock  is  considered  to  be  D.  variabilis , but 
it  is  not  quite  certain,  as  D.  cocdnea  and  D.  Cer- 
vantesii  were  formerly  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
as  well,  though  the  former,  being  the  most  beau- 
tiful, is  the  only  one  now  seen  in  this  country. 
In  its  wild  state  it  is  a bushy  herbaceous  plant, 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  not  remarkable  for 
its  beauty.  By  cultivation,  however,  it  is  readily 
improved  in  size  and  form,  and  sports  into  end- 
less varieties.  Experiments  have  been  tried  to 
ascertain  whether  the  tuberous  roots  might  be  of 
use  as  food,  but  it  would  appear  that  they  are 
not  of  any  value  as  esculents  for  either  man  or 
beast. 

Dalacia. — A genus  of  bivalve  shells  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Aviculidce , and  only  differing 
from  Crenatula  in  the  umbones  of  the  shell  being 
situated  some  distance  from  the  front  of  the  hinge 
margin,  instead  of  being  quite  at  the  angle. 

Dalbergia  (after  Dalberg , a Swedish  bota- 
nist).— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce,  sub-order  Papi- 
lionacece , consisting  of  a number  of  species,  which 
are  either  trees  or  climbing  shrubs.  The  sissoo, 
D.  Sissoo , is  a forest  tree,  a native  of  India,  and 
yields  a valuable  timber.  From  D.  monetaria , 
a species  of  resin  is  obtained  very  similar  to  dra- 
gon’s blood. 

Dalea  (after  Dale , an  English  botanist). — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
papilionaceous  tribe  of  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce. 
The  species,  of  which  about  fifty  are  known, 
are  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America, 
and  covered  with  glandular  points.  The  genus 
Dahlia  was  considered  by  some  botanists  so  near 
in  sound  to  this  genus,  Dalea , that  the  name  of  the 
former  was  proposed  to  be  changed,  and  that  of 
Georgina  was  given  to  it;  a name,  however, 
which  has  not  been  adopted. 
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Dam  a.  The  Fallow  Deer. — See  Cervtva. 

Damalis — A genus  of  antelopes.  See  An- 
TILOPE^E. 

Dammara A genus  of  gymnospermous 

dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Coniferce , sub-order  A bietinece,  the  species  of  which 
yield  a hard  resin,  called  Dammar , from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  The  trees  yield  this  substance 
in  amazing  quantity,  exuding  it  through  the 
bark  spontaneously.  The  dammar  pine,  D.  alba 
(Agathis  lor anthif olid ),  the  Pinus  Dammara  of 
Linnaeus,  is  a native  of  India  and  its  islands,  and 
its  resin  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Bengal 
and  China,  where  it  is  used  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  we  use  pitch,  but  principally  for  pay- 
ing the  bottoms  of  ships.  Mixed  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  it  forms  an  excellent  varnish.  The 
Kawrie  pine,  D.  (Agathis)  australis , a native  of 
New  Zealand,  yields  a resin  called  Cowdie  resin , 
which  is  said  to  be  extensively  used  as  a varnish 
in  America.  The  timber  of  these  trees  is  light, 
and  of  inferior  quality,  though  the  straight,  clean 
stem  of  the  New  Zealand  species  has  caused  it 
to  be  used  for  the  masts  of  ships. 

Danseese.  The  Danceworts. — A sub-order  of 
acotvledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  sub-class 
Acrogence , nat.  ord.  Filices,  or  ferns,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  other  sub- orders  of  the  family 
by  their  spore  cases  being  united  in  masses,  not 
ringed,  and  opening  irregularly  by  a central  cleft. 
The  species  are  all  tropical,  and  are  disposed  in 
five  genera,  of  which  the  genus  Dancea  is  the  type. 
One  species,  Angiopteris  erecta , is  employed  by 
the  Sandwich  islanders  to  perfume  their  cocoa- 
nut  oil ; and  the  rhizome  of  a species  of  Maratiia 
is  used  by  them  as  food. 

Daphne. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Daph- 
NEAS. 

Daphneae.  — A section  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Thymelceacece , 
the  type  of  which  is  the  genus  Daphne.  There 
are  a considerable  number  of  species,  most  of 
them  being  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  more  temperate 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Some  of  them  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  their  beauty  and 
fragrance ; others  are  remarkable  for  their  acrid 
and  irritant  qualities ; and  others  again  are  use- 
ful in  supplying  a kind  of  hemp  and  paper. 
The  mezereon,  Daphne  Mezereum , which  has 
fragrant  flowers  that  appear  before  the  leaves,  is 
in  consequence  a favourite  in  the  garden ; but  the, 
bark  of  the  root  and  branches  is  a strong  irritant 
poison,  producing  violent  purging,  and  in  a large 
dose  even  fatal  consequences.  Applied  externally, 
it  acts  as  a vesicant,  and  has  sometimes  been 
used  instead  of  cantharides.  The  berries  are  also 
poisonous ; and  it  is  said  that  the  Russian  and 
Tartar  women  rub  them  on  their  cheeks,  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  but  more  permanent,  than 
rouge.  Mezereon  has  been  used  medicinally  in 
the  form  of  decoction,  as  a diaphoretic,  in  cuta- 
neous and  syphilitic  affections.  It  contains  a 
neutral  crystalline  principle  called  Daphnine. 
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The  barks  of  several  other  species  of  Daphne  pos- 
sess similar  properties  as  that  of  the  mezereon. 
D.  Pontica  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  plants 
which  caused  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  honey 
eaten  by  Xenophon’s  soldiers  during  his  famous 
retreat.  A good  yellow  dye  is  obtained  from  the 
garou  bush,  D.  Gnidium , a native  of  the  south 
of  Europe ; and  the  bark  of  several  species  is  so 
tough  as  to  be  made  into  ropes.  That  of  D.  can- 
nabina , a native  of  China,  is  there  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper;  and  the  inner  bark  of 
Lagetta  lintearia , when  macerated  in  water, 
assumes  a beautiful  net-like  appearance  like  fine 
lace,  and  has  hence  received  the  name  of  Lace- 
bark. 

Daphnia  (A a<pvi,  a proper  name). — A genus 
of  entomostracous  Crustacea  belonging  to  and 
forming  the  type  of  the  family  Daphniidce . The 
species  are  very  abundant  in  fresh  water  ponds 
and  ditches.  They  are  generally  very  small,  but 
occur  in  immense  numbers ; and  being  sometimes 
of  a reddish  colour,  the  mass  swimming  on  the 
surface  imparts  a red  hue  to  the  water,  as  if  it 
were  tinged  with  blood.  The  body  of  the  ani- 
mal when  at  rest  is  contained  within  a carapace 
of  two  valves,  permitting  only  the  large  antennae 
to  protrude  externally.  The  females  are  very 
prolific,  one  impregnation  sufficing  for  the  ani- 
mal’s life,  and  for  her  descendants,  for  several 
successive  generations.  As  many  as  six  genera- 
tions have  thus  been  followed  up  in  one  season. 
The  males  are  few  in  number,  compared  with  the 
females.  The  eggs  are  of  two  kinds.  One  kind 
(varying  in  number  from  ten  to  forty  or  fifty)  are 
deposited  in  an  open  space  within  the  valves,  be- 
tween the  back  of  the  animal  and  the  edge  of  the 
carapace,  where  they  remain  till  the  young  are 
ready  to  be  extruded.  The  other  kind  are  depo- 
sited in  a peculiar  receptacle  called  the  saddle 
(ephippium),  which  forms  on  the  back  of  the  cara- 
pace, and  after  a certain  time  is  cast  off.  The 
eggs  (generally  two  in  number)  remain  floating 
in  the  water,  in  this  saddle,  till  spring,  when  the 
young  are  hatched.  When  born,  the  young  are 
of  the  same  form  as  the  parent ; but  as  they  in- 
crease in  size  they  throw  off  the  old  shell,  and 
receive  a new  one.  This  process  of  moulting 
takes  place  at  intervals  during  the  animal’s 
life.  The  most  common  species  in  Great 
Britain  is  D.  pulex.  It  occurs  in  almost  every 
pool  and  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Water-flea. 

Dasypinse.  The  Armadillos. — A family  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order 
Edentata  of  Cuvier,  Dasypidce  of  Gray.  There 
are  a number  of  species,  all  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  South  America,  and  called  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Guiana  Tattu.  They  have  no 
canine  teeth,  but  they  possess  grinders.  They 
walk  on  the  soles  of  their  feet  with  the  claws 
expanded,  and  are  remarkable  for  having  their 
body  covered  with  a shield,  formed  of  rings  of 
square  pieces,  three  or  more  of  the  central  rings 
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being  moveable.  Notwithstanding  this  structure 
they  are  capable  of  varied  and  rapid  motions, 
and  are  also  able  to  roll  themselves  up  in  form  of 
a ball.  Being  for  the  most  part  nocturnal  ani- 
mals, they  live  in  burrows,  which  they  can  form 
very  rapidly  in  the  ground,  and  are  thus  able 
quickly  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  pursuit  of 
their  enemies.  They  are  very  strong,  and  in  spite 


Skull  of  Dasypus. 

of  their  cumbrous- looking  covering,  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  corpulency,  they  can  run  swiftly,  and 
easily  outstrip  a man.  Their  sight  is  very  indif- 
ferent, but  they  have  a very  acute  hearing  and 
smell.  Their  chief  food  consists  of  fallen  fruits, 
roots,  and  worms ; but  they  also  eat  dead  animal 
matter,  abundance  of  which  they  find  in  the 
prairies.  They  are  said  to  be  excellent  eating 
themselves,  the  hunters  roasting  them  in  their 
shells.  The  true  armadillos,  Dasypus , have  the 
shields  imbedded  in  the  skin  of  the  body  with  the 
central  rings  free,  and  the  tails  exserted.  The 
Chlamyphorus  has  the  shield  all  formed  of  move- 
able  rings,  and  only  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the 
back,  which  is  covered  on  the  sides  with  soft  fur. 
The  tail  is  inflected. 

Dasyprocta.  Qxtrvs,  rough:  hind 

quarters).  The  Agoutis. — A genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Rodentia 
or  Glires,  and  family  Hystricidce.  There  are  seven 
species  described,  most  of  which  are  natives  of  the 
West  Indies,  Guiana,  and  Brazil.  The  agoutis, 
D.  Aguti,  live  on  vegetables  (though  they  will 
eat  almost  everything),  and  are  very  destructive 
to  the  sugar  canes,  of  the  roots  of  which  they  are 
very  fond.  They  are  very  voracious,  and  when 
satisfied  hide  the  remainder  for  another  meal. 
When  eating  they  sit  upon  their  hind  quarters, 
and  hold  their  food  between  their  fore  paws.  At 
the  first  settling  of  the  West  Indian  islands  they 
were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  constituted  a 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  Indians ; but  they 
have  been  of  late  very  much  thinned  by  the 
planters,  who  destroy  them  in  great  numbers. 
They  live  in  the  woods,  neither  climb  trees  nor 
make  burrows,  but  conceal  themselves  under 
fallen  timber,  or  in  some  decayed  tree,  and  ap- 
pear to  take  the  place,  in  South  America,  of  the 
hare  and  rabbit  of  Europe.  They  produce  young 
more  than  once  a-year,  and  are  very  prolific. 
Their  flesh  is  excellent  eating,  being  white  and 
tender,  and  when  well  cooked  is  a very  palatable 
dish,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  natives. 

Dasypus  ($x<n>s,  hairy;  vrous,  a foot).  The 
Armadillo. — See  Dasypin/E. 
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Dasyptilns. — A genus  of  cockatoos,  a syno- 
nym of  Psittrichas.  See  Cacatuin^e. 

3>asyiirsn<c  (£ xervs , hairy ; cvga,  a tail). — A 
sub-family  of  marsupial  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Macropidce.  The  species  are  distinguished 
by  having  their  feet  like  those  of  the  dog,  four 
pairs  of  incisive  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  a 
bushy  but  not  prehensile  tail.  They  are  all 
natives  of  Australia,  are  carnivorous,  living  by 
rapine,  and  are  known  to  the  natives  by  the 
names  of  wolf,  tiger,  hyaena,  &c.  They  are  noc- 
turnal animals,  and  the  females  have  all  of  them 
the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  order.  They  have 
been  subdivided  into  several  genera,  according  to 
the  number  and  disposition  of  their  teeth,  &c. 
The  largest  species  is  the  Tasmanian  or  tiger 
wolf,  Thylacinus  cynocephalus , which  is  three  feet 
and  a-half  in  length,  and  is  the  most  formidable 
and  most  ferocious  of  all  the  quadrupeds  of  New 
Holland.  It  dwells  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  and 
preys  upon  small  animals,  poultry,  &c.  Since 
the  introduction  of  sheep  into  the  colony,  it  has 
shown  a great  predilection  for  mutton,  and  often 
makes  great  havoc  amongst  the  flocks  of  the 
settlers.  The  ursine  dasyure,  Dasyurus  ( [Diabolus ) 


Dasyurus  ( Diabolus ) ursinus— Ursine  Dasyure. 

ursinus , is  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  is  called  by  the  colonists  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  the  Devil.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  bad- 
ger, but  of  a more  sturdy  and  muscular  form,  and 
is  of  a black  colour,  with  large  ears  and  an  obtuse 
muzzle.  Of  a wild,  cruel,  and  ferocious  disposi- 
tion, it  is  as  much  dreaded  by  the  natives  as  the 
thylacine  itself,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the 
young  lambs.  The  various  species  of  Dasyurus 
proper  have  much  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
martins,  pole  cats,  &c.,  of  Europe,  and  are  great 
enemies  to  the  poultry  yards.  The  species  of 
Phascogale , or  pouched  mice,  are  small  animals, 
as  their  name  would  infer,  and  differ  from  the 
preceding  forms  by  having  their  teeth  more  of 
an  insectivorous  character.  They  live  much  upon 
trees. 

Uafiscacese.  The  Datisca  family. — A nat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
apetalous  orders,  and  consisting  of  herbaceous 
branched  plants  or  trees,  with  alternate  exstipu- 
late  leaves.  They  are  scattered  over  North 
America,  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  south- 
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eastern  part  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  species  are 
bitter,  and  others  have  purgative  qualities.  D. 
Cannabina  is  the  commonest,  is  a native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Candia  is  used 
as  a substitute  for  Peruvian  bark.  It  also  affords 
a yellow  dye. 

Datiara, — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Solanacece , and  consist- 
ing of  upwards  of  twenty  species  of  herbaceous  or 
shrubby  plants,  indigenous  to  America  and  tro- 
pical Asia,  one  species  only  being  European. 
They  are  essentially  poisonous  plants,  and  gen- 
erally exhale  a narcotic  odour  from  their  leaves 
and  flowers,  which  are  frequently  large  and  hand- 
some. Two  species  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Peru  and  Chili,  D.  arborea  and 
D.  suaveolens,  and  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
their  beauty.  They  are  tolerable  sized  arbor- 
escent plants,  and  exhale,  especially  in  evening, 
a delicious  odour,  which  becomes  dangerous,  how- 
ever, to  breathe  for  any  length  of  time.  The  most 
poisonous,  and  also  the  most  common  species,  is 
the  thorn  apple,  D.  Stramonium.  This  plant  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  annual  in  this  country, 
growing  upon  dunghills,  rubbish  heaps,  and  waste 
places  near  houses ; and  is  found  spread  over  most 
parts  of  the  world,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Australia.  Under  the  name  of  stramonium, 
it  has  been  used  in  medicine  in  cases  of  epilepsy 
and  convulsions,  and  the  leaves  are  often  smoked 
like  tobacco  as  a remedy  for  asthma.  The  seeds, 
reduced  to  powder,  are  used  by  thieves  to  mix 
with  tobacco  to  stupify  the  victims  whom  they 
wish  to  rob.  They  are  also  employed  to  drug 
their  beverage.  In  small  doses  it  produces  a sort 
of  frenzy,  with  a burning  thirst,  and  in  larger 
quantities  stupor  and  death.  Strong  emetics  and 
eopious  acidulated  drinks  are  the  best  remedies  to 
be  used  in  such  cases.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  it 
is  said,  a “strong  pinch”  of  the  seeds  are  given, 
mixed  with  their  food,  to  cattle,  to  make  them  fat. 
It  creates  a keen  appetite,  causes  them  to  sleep 
long,  and  soon  produces  a great  degree  of  fatness. 

Sftafm’iiie. — An  alkaloid  obtained  from,  and 
being  the  active  principle  of,  stramonium. 

Daucus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelhferce , and  of 
which  our  common  carrot,  D.  carota,  is  the  most 
interesting  species.  The  wild  carrot  grows  in 
the  meadows  and  pastures  of  Europe,  the  Crimea, 
and  Caucasus,  whence  it  has  been  transported  to 
China,  Cochin  China,  and  America.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  stock  from  which  our  garden 
carrot  is  derived,  though  we  have  no  record  when 
it  began  to  be  cultivated,  and  made  to  change  its 
hard,  wiry,  juiceless  root,  for  the  nutritious  suc- 
culent esculent  we  now  have. 

Xftccapoda  (eiiXK,  ten  ; trovf,  a foot). — An  or- 
der of  stalk-eved  Crustacea.  See  Podopthalma. 
This  order  contains  the  greatest  number  of  species 
of  all  the  orders  of  the  Crustacea.  The  animals 
which  belong  to  it  are  those  which  have  the  most 
complicated  organization,  and  the  most  perfectly 
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developed  faculties.  The  branchiae,  or  gills,  by 
which  they  respire,  are  fixed  on  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  thorax,  and  are  lodged  in  a cavity, 
formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  carapace,  be- 
yond the  sides.  The  head  and  thorax  are  com- 
pactly united  or  soldered  together,  and  are  covered 
by  a large  shield-shaped  carapace,  which  stretches 
beyond  the  front  of  the  body,  descends  on  each 
side  to  the  base  of  the  feet,  and  extends  back- 
wards as  far  as  to  the  origin  of  the  abdomen. 
Their  ej-es,  which  are  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  footstalks,  often  very  long,  are  covered  with  a 
reticulated  or  facetted  cornea.  The  organs  of  the 
mouth,  in  most  instances,  consist  of  a labrum  or 
lip,  a tongue,  a pair  of  mandibles,  two  pairs  of 
jaws,  and  three  pairs  jof  foot-jaws.  The  feet, 
properly  so  called,  are  five  pairs ; the  first  of  which 
are  transformed  into  arms,  and  are  terminated  by 
a pair  of  large  claws  or  pincers,  forming  organs 
of  prehension  5 the  four  other  pairs  being  the  true 
organs  of  motion.  These  animals  are  slow  of 
growth,  live  long,  and  some  of  them  become 
very  large.  The  body  of  some  species  of  thorny 
lobster,  or  Palinurus , sometimes  exceeds  three 
feet  in  length.  Their  claws  are  often  very  power- 
ful. They  ordinarily  reside  in  the  water,  but  some 
species  live  on  land.  They  are  generally  car- 
nivorous, are  very  voracious,  and  possess  the 
power  of  restoring  mutilated  members.  They 
change  their  shells  at  intervals,  and  some  of 
those  which  are  used  as  food,  are  preferred  at 
such  times  as  a delicacy  for  the  table.  The  fact 
of  the  epidermis  becoming  bright  red  when  boiled, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  lobster,  is  well  known.  The 
decapoda  are  divided  into  three  large  sections, 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  compara- 
live  length  of  the  abdomen,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  the  tail.  The  Brachyura  have  short 
tails — as  the  crab.  The  Macroura  have  the 
abdomen  much  developed,  or  are  long  tailed,  as 
the  lobster.  A third  set  have  the  tails  of  an 
anomalous  structure  and  variable  length,  the 
Anomoura,  as  the  hermit  crab.  The  greater 
number  of  fossil  Crustacea  belonging  to  the 
Malacostraca  are  found  amongst  the  Deca- 
poda. 
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Hecticus. — A genus  of  grasshoppers.  See 
Gryllid^:. 

©egeerja. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Thysanoura , and  family  Poduridce , and 
named  after  the  illustrious  Swedish  naturalist, 
De  Geer.  The  typical  species  is  D.  nivalis , a 
little  creature,  found  living  on  the  snow  and  on 
trunks  of  trees. 

©eilephila  twilight;  to  love). 

— A genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  crepuscular 
Lepidoptera,  and  family  Sphingidce . This  genus 
contains  a number  of  species,  all  remarkable  for 
the  elegance  of  their  form,  and  the  more  or  less 
lively  colours  with  which  both  the  perfect  insects 
and  the  larvae  are  adorned.  Some  of  the  larvae 
possess  the  power  of  elongating  and  contracting 
the  three  anterior  segments  of  the  body,  giving 
them  the  appearance  somewhat  of  the  proboscis 
of  an  elephant,  whence  they  have  obtained  in 
England  the  name  of  elephant  sphinxes , and  in 
France  chcenilles  cochonnes. 

©clesseria. — A genus  of  acotvledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  sub-class  Thallogence , and  nat. 
ord.  Algce , and  named  after  Baron  Delessert  of 
Paris.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  genera  of 
the  family,  and  contains  about  a dozen  species, 
which  inhabit  the  temperate  and  warm  zones  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  genus  is  seen  in  the  polar 
seas,  and  goes  on  gradually  increasing  in  number 
of  species,  till  they  reach  the  35°  of  north  latitude. 
They  then  begin  gradually  to  decrease  in  number 
as  they  approach  the  equator. 

©clpliinidse.  The  Dolphins. — A family  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , and 
order  Cete.  The  dolphins  generally  have  teeth 
in  both  jaws,  and  are  readily  distinguished  from 
the  other  families  of  the  order  by  their  smaller 
and  more  proportionate  head.  They  are  a nume- 
rous family,  are  more  carnivorous  than  the  other 
cetaceans,  and  are  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the 
order.  With  the  exception  of  two  species,  the 
Inia  Geoffroyii,  from  the  river  Moxos  in  Upper 
Peru  or  Bolivia,  and  the  Platanista  Gangetica , 
the  sou-sou  of  the  Ganges,  they  are  all  marine. 
The  bottle  heads,  Hyperoodon , are  natives  of  the 
Northern  seas,  and  are  frequently  seen  on  the 
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British  coasts.  They  have  no  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw.  The  narwhal,  sea  unicorn,  or  unicorn  whale, 
Monodon  Monoceros , has  no  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw,  but  has  the  upper  jaw  in  the  male  armed 
with  generally  one  though  sometimes  two  very 
long,  projecting,  spirally  twisted  tusks.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  North  Sea,  and  is  sometimes  seen 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  It  reaches  the  length 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  narwhal  swims 


with  great  swiftness,  and  in  the  open  sea  they  are 
often  observed  sporting  about  the  ship  in  bands 
of  twenty  together,  elevating  their  long  tusks, 
and  crossing  them  as  if  fencing.  The  use  of  this 
horn  (which,  as  generally  only  one,  and  that  the 
left,  exists,  has  given  the  name  unicorn  to  the  spe- 
cies) has  been  supposed  to  be  for  piercing  the  ice, 
so  as  to  enable  the  animal  to  respire  without  the 
necessity  of  retreating  into  open  water,  and  for 
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spearing  the  fish  which  it  feeds  upon,  as  skate 
and  turbot,  &c.,  individuals  of  which  have  been 
found  in  its  stomach.  It  is  generally  from  six 
to  ten  feet  long,  and  may  also  be  intended  as  an 
organ  of  defence.  The  blubber  of  the  narwhal 
yields  a very  superior  oil,  which,  as  well  as  the 
flesh,  is  considered  a great  delicacy  by  the  Green- 
lander. The  ivory  of  the  tusks  is  exceedingly 
dense  and  hard,  white,  not  subject  to  become 
yellow,  and  capable  of  taking  a fine  polish.  It 
constitutes  a valuable  article  of  commerce ; and  the 
celebrated  throne  of  the  Danish  kings  is  stated  to 
be  made  of  these  tusks.  The  northern  beluga,  Be- 
luga Catodon,  the  white  whale  and  white  fish  of  the 
■whalers,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  Se'i,  abound- 
ing in  Hudson’s  Bay,  Davis’  Straits,  &c.,  and  is 
an  occasional  visitant  of  the  Scottish  coasts.  This 
species  is  of  a white  colour,  and  is  seen  in  herds  of 
forty  or  fifty,  following  the  ships,  tumbling  about, 
and  bespangling  the  surface  with  their  brilliant 
whiteness.  The  oil  obtained  from  their  blubber 
is  said  to  be  good,  and  of  a fine  quality ; and  of 
their  skin  is  made  a sort  of  morocco  leather,  which, 
though  thin,  wrill  resist  a musket  ball.  The  in- 
ternal membranes  are  used  for  windows  and  bed 
curtains,  and  the  sinews  for  thread ; and  the  flesh 
is  eaten,  and  said  to  resemble  beef,  though  some- 
what oily.  The  porpoise,  or  porpesse,  Pkoccena 
communis  (derived  from  the  Italian  name  for  this 
animal,  porco  pesce,  or  hog  fish),  has  numerous 
small  sharp  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  a dorsal  fin 
in  the  middle  of  the  body.  It  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  the  cetaceans,  and  is  found  in  almost 
all  the  European  seas,  and  on  the  American  coasts. 
It  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  is  of  a bluish- 
black  colour  on  the  back,  and  white  underneath. 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a layer  of  fat 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  flesh  beneath 
is  red,  and  resembles  that  of  the  hog.  Porpesses 
swim  in  shoals  (or,  as  they  are  called  by  sailors, 
schools ),  and  drive  the  mackarel,  herrings,  and 
salmon  before  them,  as  a pack  of  dogs  do  hares. 
They  are  well  known  to  all  who  have  been  at 
sea,  from  their  rolling  or  apparently  tumbling 
motion  in  the  water.  They  root  about  the  shores 
with  their  snout  in  quest  of  food  like  hogs.  Their 
flesh  was  formerly  considered  a great  delicacy,  and 
receipts  for  dressing  it  are  to  be  found  in  ancient 
cookery  books.  The  oil  procured  from  the  blubber 
is  of  the  purest  kind,  and  the  skin,  when  carefully 
tanned  and  dressed,  is  used  for  wearing  apparel, 
and  for  coverings  for  carriages.  The  Greenlander 
esteems  the  flesh  of  the  porpesse  as  a great  dainty, 
and  quaffs  the  oil  as  the  most  delicious  of  draughts. 
A white  species  occurs  in  China.  The  Grampus , 
of  which  there  are  several  species,  is  a native  of 
the  North  Sea,  and  is  often  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  The  large  grampus, 
Orca  gladiator,  is  of  such  an  extremely  fierce  and 
predaceous  nature,  that  it  not  only  destroys  the 
porpesse  and  dolphin,  but  is  reported  to  attack 
even  whales.  It  measures  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length.  It  is  frequently  seen  in  our 
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seas,  and  is  well  known  from  its  frequent  blow- 
ing. The  dolphins,  Delphinus,  are  a numerous 
genus,  twenty-two  species  having  been  described, 
inhabiting  both  the  North  and  South  Seas.  The 
common  dolphin,  Delphinus  Delphis,  resembles 
very  much  the  porpesse,  and  has  been  often  con- 
founded with  it.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Seas,  swims  swiftly,  and  preys  upon 
fish.  By  ancient  writers,  the  dolphin  was  cele- 
brated for  its  supposed  affection  for  the  human 
race,  and  for  the  harmonious  sounds  of  music. 
The  fables  connected  with  it  are  the  poetic  fictions 
of  a classic  age,  and  are  totally  opposed  to  the 
opinions  of  the  moderns,  who  know  it  to  be  a 
predaceous  animal,  and  consider  its  appearance 
at  sea  as  the  prelude  of  an  approaching  storm. — 
Several  species  of  the  genus  Delphinus  have  been 
found  fossil  in  the  tertiary  beds  of  Lombardy  and 
France.  Remains  of  one  or  two  species  of  Mono- 
don  have  also  been  found  in  Lombardy  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

Delphinium.  The  Larkspurs. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Ranunculacece , and  consisting  of  annual  or  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants,  with  irregular  spurred 
flowers,  the  colours  of  which  are  often  of  the 
most  vivid  blue.  They  are  nearly  related  to  the 
aconites,  but  do  not  possess  the  powerful  qualities 
of  these  plants,  with  the  exception  of  D.  Staphi- 
sagna , or  stavesacre,  the  seeds  of  which  are  irri- 
tant and  narcotic,  and  are  used  for  destroying 
vermin.  The  species  abound  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  many  of 
them  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  the 
name  of  larkspurs. 

Delphinula. — A genus  of  gasteropodous 
Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Trochidce. 
The  species  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  family  in 
being  thick,  turbo-like,  umbilicated,  spinose  shells, 
with  a round  mouth,  but  having  the  operculum 
homy,  and  many  whirled.  They  are  marine 
shells,  with  a nacreous  interior,  and  inhabit  the 
shores  of  warm  climates.  About  twenty  recent 
species  are  known,  and  nearly  thirty  fossil  species 
have  been  described  from  the  tertiary  formations. 

Delphinus.  The  Dolphin.  — See  Delphi- 
NIDiE. 

Demodex. — A genus  of  parasitic  animals. 
See  Acarid^e.  In  addition  to  the  species  men- 
tioned there,  another  has  been  found  in  dogs 
affected  with  the  mange,  which  is  perhaps  iden- 
tical, as  it  has  been  found  that  inoculating  a 
dog  with  the  human  parasite,  has  produced  in  it 
a disease  resembling,  if  not  identical,  with  the 
mange. 

Dendrobate  (hzv\ov,  a tree;  (icuvu,  to  walk). 
— A genus  of  batrachian  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  famity  Bufonidce.  The  species  are  natives 
of  America,  and  have  the  ends  of  their  toes 
dilated  like  the  tree  frogs,  and  like  them  are 
able  to  climb  trees.  They  have  no  teeth.  It  is 
generally  believed  by  the  natives  that  the  blood 
of  a species  of  this  genus  rubbed  on  the  small 
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wounds  on  the  bodies  of  green  parrakeets  caused 
by  plucking  out  the  feathers,  gives  to  the  new 
plumage  of  these  birds  a pretty  mixture  of  red 
and  yellow  colours. 

Demlrobimn  (fovfyov,  a tree ; /3 iog,  life). — 
A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Orchidacece , and  containing 
numerous  species,  which  are  all  parasitic  upon 
trees,  and  are  found  living  in  Asia  and  Australia. 
The  flowers  are  often  very  large,  and  beautifully 
coloured. 

Deiitlrocrela  Qsv^^ov,  a tree;  xoiXos,  intes- 
tine).— An  order  of  annelides.  See  Planaria. 

Dentlromys  (<Ssv^«v,  a tree ; pus,  a mouse). 
— A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia , order  Rodentia  or  Glires , and  family 
Muridce.  The  only  species,  D.  typus,  is  a native 
of  South  Africa,  is  about  three  and  a-half  inches 
long,  with  a tail  four  and  a-half  inches  in 
length,  and  is  found  upon  the  branches  of  trees, 
where  it  builds  its  nest  and  brings  forth  its 
young. 

©emlrophys.— A genus  of  serpents.  See 
C/OLUBRID-iE. 

Dendropogon  (dsvdgov,  a tree;  <ra><ywv , a 
beard). — A genus  of  mosses,  which  contains  only 
one  species,  a native  of  Mexico,  which  is  found 
hanging  suspended  from  the  trees  to  which  it  is 
fixed  by  one  of  its  extremities.  The  stem  is  long 
and  filiform,  and  pushes  out  laterally  at  right 
angles  short  branches,  at  the  extremities  of  which 
are  the  fruit. 

Dcntalium  (dens,  a tooth).  Tooth  Shells. — 
A genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Gasteropoda , and  forming  the  type  of  the 
family  Dentaliidce,  and  containing  a number  of 
species  which  inhabit  Europe  and  the  East  and 
W est  Indies.  The  shells  are  symmetrical,  tubular, 
conical,  and  generally  curved.  The  anterior  ex- 
tremity is  the  largest,  the  aperture  circular,  not 
constricted,  and  the  animal  possesses  an  operculum. 
They  are  carnivorous  animals  devouring  minute 
bivalves  and  foraminifera.  They  live  at  a slight 
depth  in  the  sand  or  mud  of  the  sea  shore,  and 
bury  themselves  in  it  perpendicularly,  head  down- 
wards. Some  species  have  a slit  in  the  shell  at 
the  posterior  or  narrow  extremity,  forming  the 
sub-genus  Entails.  Till  lately  the  tooth  shells 
were  regarded  by  naturalists  as  the  tubes  of 
worms.  The  fossil  species  are  numerous,  not 
fewer  than  seventy  having  been  described  from 
the  Devonian  strata. 

Dentex  (dens,  a tooth). — A genus  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Spa- 
ridce,  containing  several  species  found  living  in 
shoals  amongst  the  rocks,  and  much  esteemed  as 
affording  excellent  food.  They  are  remarkable  for 
having  four  long  hooked  teeth  in  the  front  of  each 
jaw.  The  most  common  species,  D.  vulgaris , or 
four-toothed  sparus,  is  very  abundant  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  is  the  Dentex  of  the  Romans.  It 
is  of  a silvery-blue  colour  on  the  back  and  grows 
to  a large  size,  weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty  lbs., 
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and  measuring  three  feet  in  length.  It  is  a very 
voracious  fish,  and  attacks  other  fishes  of  even 
superior  size.  In  the  Adriatic  Sea  it  acquires  a 
much  larger  size  than  in  the  Mediterranean ; and 
in  the  estuaries  of  Dalmatia  and  the  Levant  the 
capture  of  this  fish  is  an  object  of  considerable 
importance,  both  as  affording  a good  kind  of  food 
to  the  natives  and  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
Large  quantities  are  exported,  cut  in  pieces,  and 
packed  in  barrels  with  vinegar  and  spices. 

Deradelphus. — A genus  of  monsters.  See 
Monocephalii. 

Dermanyssus  Qtgixx,  the  skin;  vvfftru,  to 
bite). — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  class 
Arachnida,  and  family  Acaridce,  living  parasitic 
upon  birds,  mammalia,  and  reptiles.  The  typical 
species  is  D.  avium,  which  is  found  at  all  seasons 
on  the  continent  in  the  hollow  canes  which  are 
used  as  perches  in  the  cages  of  singing  birds. 
In  these  they  live  in  great  numbers,  and  come 
out  at  night  to  attack  the  birds  when  asleep. 
Another  species  is  found  common  on  snakes  kept 
in  confinement.  They  fix  themselves  under  the 
scales  of  the  reptile,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
satiated  their  hunger,  they  retire  and  hide  in  the 
coverings,  which  are  kept  along  with  the  serpents 
in  their  cages. 

Dermatine. — A mineral  found  in  brown' 
stalactitic  masses  in  the  serpentine  quarry,  near 
Waldheim,  in  Saxony.  It  is  composed  chiefly 
of  silica,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron. 

Dermestes. — See  Dermestid^s. 

Dermestidae. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  pentamerous  tribe  of  Coleoptera , and  con- 
sisting of  several  genera  and  many  species  found 
in  Europe,  Australia,  Africa,  and  America.  In 
their  perfect  state  these  insects  are  harmless 
creatures,  living  on  flowers.  The  females  deposit 
their  eggs  on  animal  substances,  and  the  larvae 
are  particularly  destructive  to  the  collections  of 
naturalists,  and  the  skins  in  furriers’  shops. 
These  objects  they  destroy  in  great  numbers 
unless  peculiar  care  is  taken  to  guard  against 
their  attacks.  They  are,  however,  unquestionably 
of  great  use  to  man  in  devouring  dead  animal 
matter,  whole  carcases  being  speedily  converted 
by  them  into  skeletons.  They  change  their  skin 
several  times  before  they  become  pupae.  The 
genus  Dermestes  contains  several  species  well 
known  for  the  ravages  they  commit.  Three 
species,  D.  lardarius,  vulpinus,  and  murinus , are 
common  in  this  country,  and  are  chiefly  found  upon 
dried  animal  substances,  such  as  hides,  stuffed 
animals,  bacon  and  hams,  &c.  Some  years  ago  the 
ravages  of  D.  vulpinus  were  so  great  in  the  skin 
warehouses  of  London,  that  a reward  of  £ 20, 000 
was  offered  for  an  available  remedy.  The  larvae 
of  this  same  species  are  sometimes  also  destructive 
to  cork,  whole  cargoes  being  occasionally  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  them.  They  have  also 
been  found  in  asbestos,  perforating  it  in  various 
directions,  and  undergoing  their  transformations 
there.  Some  other  species  have  been  found  in 
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Egyptian  mummies,  and  for  others  equally  de- 
structive, see  Anthrenid^e. 

Dermoptei'i  (hgua,  skin;  c rrzgov,  wing). 
Dermopterous  Fishes. — An  order  of  fishes,  charac- 
terized by  the  possession  of  cutaneous  vertical 
fins,  in  which  the  mucoid  rays  are  extremely  soft 
and  delicate,  or  altogether  imperceptible,  and  by 
the  want  of  pectoral  or  ventral  fins.  The  species 
are  not  numerous  and  are  of  a vermiform  shape. 
Their  skeleton  is  unossified,  they  possess  no 
pancreas,  and  the  air  bladder  is  wanting.  This 
order  is  divided  into  three  sub-orders,  all  the 
species  belonging  to  which  used  formerly  to  be 
placed  in  the  order  Chondropterygii.  From  that 
order,  however,  they  have  been  lately  removed 
on  account  of  their  inferior  organization.  The 
first  sub-order  is  the  Pharyngobranchii , the  fishes 
belonging  to  which  have  the  pharynx  organized 
for  respiration,  processes  having  the  function  of 
gills  projecting  from  above  the  pharynx  into  the 
large  cavity  of  the  mouth.  There  being  no 
lateral  gill  openings  through  the  skin,  the  water 
necessary  for  respiration  flows  over  these  processes 
by  the  same  canal  which  carries  the  food.  They 
have  no  heart.  This  sub-order  is  represented  by 
only  one  genus,  Amphioxus,  one  species  of  which, 
the  common  lancelet,  is  found  on  the  British  coast. 
See  Amphioxus.  In  the  second  sub -order, 
the  suckers,  Marsipobranchii  (or  Cylostomi  of 
some  authors),  the  gills  are  fixed  in  the  shape  of 
little  purse-like  bags,  varying  in  number,  in- 
operculate,  and  receiving  the  streams  of  water  for 
the  purpose  of  respiration,  by  proper  orifices  in 
the  pharynx,  equal  in  number  to  the  bags,  each 
of  them  being  distinct  from  the  mouth.  The  species 
belonging  to  this  sub-order  are  of  a vermiform 
shape  and  appearance,  the  vertical  fins  being  folds 
of  skin  surrounding  the  tail,  the  rays  of  which 
are  scarcely  to  be  perceived  in  any  part,  being  soft 
and  rudimental.  This  sub-order  is  represented  by 
the  genera  Ammoccetes  or  lance  fish,  Myxine  or 
glutinous  hag,  and  Petromyzon  or  the  lampreys. 
See  Petromyzon.  The  third  sub- order,  the  rib- 
bon apodals,  Apodes  Lemniscati,  have  the  gills  free 
and  sub-operculate.  The  species  are  delicate, 
semi-transparent,  and  scaleless  fishes,  of  a ribbon 
shape  and  much  compressed.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  small,  are  found  in  all  seas,  and  though 
not  much  known  at  present,  will  probably  be 
found  tolerably  numerous.  There  is  only  one 
family,  Leptocephalidce ; which  contains  five  genera 
and  about  twenty-five  species,  several  of  which 
are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  is 
occasionally  taken  on  the  English  coast.  The 
genus  Leptocephalus  is  the  type  of  the  family. 

Dcsmidaacese.  — A tribe  of  microscopic 
acotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Algos,  and  sub-order  Confervoidce.  Many  natur- 
alists have  considered  them  as  animals  and  referred 
them  to  the  infusoria.  They  are  very  minute, 
inhabit  fresh  water,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  clear 
pools  in  open  exposed  situations.  When  seen  by 
the  microscope  they  appear  to  consist  of  two 
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symmetrical  valves,  having  a notch  or  suture  in 
the  middle,  showing  the  point  of  union.  Their 
forms  are  very  various,  oval  or  round,  entire  or 
lobed,  smooth  or  spiny,  &c.  They  are  covered  by 
a membranous  envelope,  which  is  of  an  herbaceous 
green  colour,  and  contains  starch.  Some  authors 
assert  that  they  are  ciliated  like  the  infusoria,  and 
like  them  possess  a voluntary  motion.  Many  of 
them  certainty  have  the  faculty  of  fixing  them- 
selves to  external  objects,  and  enjoy  a feeble 
power  of  locomotion,  enabling  them  when  mixed 
with  mud  to  make  their  way  to  the  surface,  and 
in  some  instances  even  to  retire  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  mud  in  pools  before  this  dries  up. 
Their  motion,  however,  chiefly  consists  in  a mere 
propensity  to  direct  themselves  towards  the  light. 
When  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  these  plants 
evolve  ox}7gen.  The  desmidiaceae  are  extremely 
numerous  and  are  reproduced  in  several  ways — 
by  cell  divisions,  each  cell  dividing  into  two — by 
ciliated  active  zoospores,  and  by  conjugation. 
See  Conjugation.  They  have  been  arranged 
in  five  tribes  according  to  the  shape  and  structure 
of  the  cells  of  which  they  are  composed.  1, 
Closterieos ; 2,  Cosmariece ; 8,  Desmidiece;  4, 
Anlcistrodesmice  ; and  5,  Pediastrice.  The  genus 
Closterium  has  the  cell  crescent-shaped  or  arcuate, 
or  much  attenuated  at  the  ends,  and  not  con- 
stricted in  the  middle.  The  genus  Desmidium 
has  the  cells  united  into  an  elongated  jointed 
filament,  which  is  triangular  or  quadrangular, 
and  furnished  with  two  opposite  bidentate  pro- 
jections, very  brittle  and  regularly  twisted. 

Desmidica:. — See  DesmidiacEaE. 

Desmidium. — See  Desmidiaceae. 

Dexiariac. — A tribe  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  brachocerous  Diptera , and  family  Muscidce. 
They  are  distinguished  by  having  long  legs  and  a 
lengthened  abdomen,  and  appear  to  be  viviparous, 
depositing  their  larvae  in  the  dung  heaps  or  in 
putrid  vegetables. 

Dextrine.  Soluble  Starch. — A vegetable 
substance  found  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  of 
plants.  The  sap  of  all  plants  contains  a certain 
quantity  of  it,  and  there  seems  every  reason  for 
believing  that  it  is  the  source  of  the  cellular 
matter  of  starch,  sugar,  gum.  and  other  vegetable 
substances.  It  is  almost  as  valuable  to  plants  as 
protein  is  to  animals,  for  it  is  a constituent  from 
which  their  organism  derives  its  most  important 
products.  Dextrine  is  artificially  procured  by 
adding  2 parts  of  nitric  acid  to  300  of  water,  and 
mixing  this  liquid  with  1,000  parts  of  dry  starch. 
This  mixture  is  then  subjected  to  heat,  or  it  may 
be  produced  by  treating  starch  with  diastase. 
When  thus  obtained,  dextrine  is  used  under  the 
name  of  gum  substitute,  soluble  gum,  &c.,  for 
thickening  the  colours  in  calico  printing,  and  for 
making  bandages  for  fractures.  These  starch 
bandages  are  often  used  in  this  country,  being 
softened  with  warm  water  before  being  applied. 

Dsafoolus. — A genus  of  marsupial  animals. 
See  Dasyurus. 
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Diacope  @ixzorv,  a notch). — A genus  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Percidce , and  containing  a number  of  large  and 
beautiful  species  inhabiting  the  Indian  seas. 

Diariclphsa. — The  17th  class  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  System,  and  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
papilionaceous  tribe  of  the  nat.  ord.  Legum.inosce. 

Diadora. — A genus  of  shells.  See  Fissu- 

RELLID^E. 

Diamond. — See  Carbon. 

Diaiisea. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Acalephce , and  order  Pulmograda , and 
characterized  by  their  having  a hemispherical 
body  furnished  on  the  circumference  with  a small 
number  of  long  tentaculiform  cirrhi,  excavated 
beneath  and  provided  at  its  middle  with  a strong 
exserted  proboscidiform  appendage  with  four  arm- 
like appendages  at  its  extremity. 

Diaatlms.  The  Pinks. — A genus  of  plants. 
See  Caryophyllaceas. 

Diapfomus.  — A genus  of  entomostracous 
Crustacea.  See  Cyclopidas. 

Diasporc. — A hydrate  of  alumina,  composed 
of  alumina  and  water,  and  in  some  varieties  com- 
bined with  a certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron. 
It  occurs  in  greenish-gray  plates  with  a pearly 
lustre,  and  in  doubly  oblique  prisms.  It  is  found 
at  Koroibrod  in  the  Orenbourg  government  of 
Asiatic  Russia. 

Diastase. — A substance  formed  during  the 
germination  of  plants,  but  which  can  also  be 
artificially  procured  by  moistening  pounded  malt 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water  and  pressing  it 
through  a bag.  One  part  of  this  substance,  so 
prepared,  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of 
converting  2,000  parts  of  starch  into  dextrine, 
and  1,000  into  sugar. 

Diatoma. — A genus  of  Diatomaceae,  and 
giving  the  name  to  the  family.  This  genus  is 
characterized  by  the  frustules  being  united  by 
angles  into  flexuose  chains,  and  possessing  a 
peduncle  by  which  the  chains  are  affixed  to  sub- 
merged objects.  Several  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, very  small  and  forming  a kind  of  slimy 
velvet  coat  on  the  surface  of  marine  or  fresh 
water  plants. 

Diatomaceae. — A family  or  sub-order  of 
microscopic  acotvledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Algae,  and  consisting  of  cells  or 
frustules  furnished  with  a coat  of  silica,  which 
gives  them  a permanent  nature.  Each  frustule 
consists  of  two  usually  symmetrical  portions  or 
valves  very  similar  in  appearance  to  a bivalve 
shell.  These  are  very  various  in  form,  some 
circular,  oblong,  elliptical,  or  linear;  others  saddle- 
shaped,  boat-shaped,  undulate,  or  sigmoid,  &c., 
and  they  are  generally  sculptured  or  marked  with 
bands,  lines,  or  dots.  In  some  genera  these  valves 
are  attached  to  foreign  objects  by  a stalk  or  stipes, 
in  others  they  are  free,  and  many  are  capable  of 
spontaneous  motion,  and  may  be  seen  slowly 
moving  across  the  field  of  the  microscope,  or  now 
and  then  suddenly  darting  forwards,  sometimes 
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receding,  sometimes  performing  a rotatory  move- 
ment on  their  axis.  In  consequence  of  this 
apparently  spontaneous  movement,  these  organ- 
isms have  by  many  naturalists  been  considered 
animals,  and  classed  with  the  infusoria.  The 
contest  among  authors  still  continues  as  to  their 
true  position  in  the  system  of  nature,  though  the 
supporters  of  their  vegetable  nature  appear  to  be 
gaining  ground.  This  motion  is  not  peculiar  to 
animals  as  the  spores  of  many  algae,  and  their 
entire  fronds  are  known  to  be  actively  motile. 
No  true  vibratile  cilia  have  been  found  in  the 
diatomaceae,  though  there  are  some  species  which 
bear  tufts  of,  or  are  fringed  with,  rigid  cilia  like 
those  often  seen  at  the  ends  of  the  filaments  of 
oscillatoreae,  and  which  never  exhibit  any  motion. 
These  plants  are  abundant  in  all  fresh,  brackish, 
or  salt  water,  sometimes  forming  a uniform 
yellowish-brown  layer  on  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
at  others  adhering  to  various  water  plants,  de- 
cayed stems,  stones,  &c.,  or  scattered  between  the 
filaments  of  confervse.  They  reproduce  them- 
selves either  by  self-division  in  the  same  way  as 
other  vegetable  cells,  or  by  conjugation  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  desmidiaceae.  Diatomacece 
often  exist  fossil,  and  they  then  form  the  fossil 
infusoria  of  geologists.  They  occur  in  vast  num- 
bers in  aquatic  and  marine  geological  deposits, 
forming  hills,  rocks,  and  various  strata.  An 
immense  plateau  has  lately  been  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica, the  construction  of  which  appears  to  be 
entirely  owing  to  these  minute  organisms.  The 
greater  part  of  the  flinty  substances  known  in  the 
arts  as  Tripoli^  and  used  for  polishing  metals,  are 
almost  entirely  composed  of  diatomaceae.  The 
number  of  these  bodies  which  existed  at  the  epoch 
of  the  formation  of  the  tripoli  beds,  must  have 
been  truly  immense,  as  it  is  calculated  that  a cubic 
inch  of  this  substance  from  Berlin  in  Bohemia  for 
example,  contains  41,000,000,000  of  these  little 
bodies.  At  Berlin,  and  elsewhere,  there  exists 
an  argillaceous  deposit  so  impregnated  with  these 
little  organisms  alive,  that  it  possesses  such 
mobility  that  no  solid  construction  can  be  raised 
upon  it.  This  deposit,  however,  affords  a sub- 
stance adapted  for  malting  bricks,  so  light  as  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  occur  in 
immense  quantities  also  in  peat  beds,  and  in  the 
guano  brought  from  America  and  Africa,  and  in 
Norway  they  form  what  is  known  as  the  bergmehl. 
See  Bergmehl.  The  genera  and  species  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  they  have  in  consequence 
been  divided  into  several  tribes.  Some  have  the 
frustules  transversely  striated,  and  of  these  no 
fewer  than  eleven  sub-families  have  been  formed. 
Others  have  the  frustules  vittated,  and  these  are 
arranged  in  three  sub-families.  A third  tribe  has 
the  valves  areolated  or  marked  with  cell-like 
markings,  and  of  these,  six  sub -families  are 
mentioned.  To  the  first  tribe  belong  the  genera 
Diatoma,  Fragillaria,  Bacillaria,  Sur- 
irella,  and  Navicula.  To  the  second  belong 
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Striatella,  Actinocyclus,  Biddulphia,  and 
Triceratium. 

Dicacum. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Nectar- 

INIDJE. 

Miceras  two  ; a horn). — A genus 

of  fossil  bivalve  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family 
Chamidce , and  characterized  by  having  very  pro- 
minent beaks.  The  shells  are  large,  very  thick, 
and  adhere  to  foreign  bodies  by  one  of  their  beaks. 
The  species  are  few  in  number,  and  are  found  in 
the  coral-oolite  formation. 

Dichlainydca  two ; a cover- 

ing).— A term  in  botany.  See  Corolla. 

Dicluoite.  — A mineral  substance.  See 
IOLITE. 

Dicotyledones  (£/?,  twice;  xorvXvduv,  a 
seed  lobe). — One  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
phanerogamous  or  vascular  flowering  plants, 
synonymous  with  the  Exogence  of  Decandolle. 
In  this  division  are  contained  all  those  plants 
the  embryo  of  which  has  two  opposite  cotyledons 
or  seed  lobes,  and  are  thus  opposed  to  the  mono- 


cotyledones.  The  dicotyledonous  plants  are  much 
more  numerous  than  the  monocotyledonous,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  eleven  to  two ; and  they  con- 
stitute almost  exclusively  the  arborescent  scenery 
of  all  cold  countries. 

Dicotylcs A genus  of  animals  belonging 

to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Pachydermata , and 
family  Suidce.  It  contains  two  species,  one  of 
which,  D.  torquatus , is  the  collared  pecari,  or 
taja9u.  This  animal  is  nearly  allied  to  the  pigs, 
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and  is  about  the  size  and  has  the  appearance 
of  a small  hog.  It  is  a gregarious  animal,  and 
lives  in  holes,  in  trees,  or  in  the  earth,  in  South 
America.  The  flesh  is  considered  good  eating 
and  very  tender.  The  other  species,  D.  labiatus , 
was  at  one  time  considered  only  a variety  of 
the  preceding.  It  is,  however,  larger  than  the 
pecari,  lives  in  solitary  forests  in  South  America, 
and  in  larger  troops,  and  is  hunted  by  the 
natives  as  an  article  of  food. 

IMcranura  (hzgxvos,  forked;  ovgx,  a tail) — 
A genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  nocturnal 
Lepidoptera,  and  family  Bombycidce.  In  the 
perfect  state  these  moths  are  not  at  all  remark- 
able, being  plain  in  form  and  colour.  Their 
larvae  or  caterpillars,  however,  are  worthy  of 
attention.  They  are  large  and  thick  anteriorly, 
slender  and  pointed  posteriorly,  and  the  last  ring 
of  the  abdomen  is  divided  into  a double  tail  com- 
posed of  two  tubes,  of  a horny  substance,  and 
roughened  with  two  rows  of  spines,  each  con- 
taining, as  in  a sheath,  a fleshy  tentacle,  which 
the  creature  can  project  at  pleasure,  and  which 
it  can  elongate,  shorten,  fold  back,  and  work  in 
all  directions.  These  organs  serve  as  a means  of 
defence  against  flies  and  ichneumons  which  attack 
these  larvae  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
eggs  in  their  back.  As  soon  as  the  caterpillar 
feels  the  parasite,  it  elevates  this  double  tail 
and  darting  out  the  two  tentacles,  directs  them 
straight  to  the  part  attacked.  In  addition  to 
this  means  of  defence,  they  have  on  the  neck  a 
transverse  slit,  from  which  when  irritated,  they 
project  four  small  tubercles  which  squirt  out  to 
some  distance  a very  acrid  liquid.  This  liquid  is 
also  used  by  them  to  soften  and  macerate  the 
parings  of  the  wood  or  the  bark  into  which  they 
enter  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  their  pupa 
state,  and  at  a later  period  for  softening  the  part 
of  the  skin  of  this  pupa  case  corresponding  to 
the  head  of  the  moth,  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
escape  when  ready  to  become  a perfect  insect. 
They  are  chiefly  found  upon  willows  and  poplars. 

Dicrurinx. — A sub-family  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Laniidce.  See  Edolius. 

Dicfanmu*.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Putacece.  There 
are  but  few  species,  and  the  best  known  and  most 
common  is  the  fraxinella  or  false  dittany,  D. 
Fraxinella , a half-shrubby  plant  with  a strong 
odour,  and  large  elegant  white  or  purple  flowers 
in  terminal  racemes.  The  flowers  and  their 
pedicels  are  roughened  with  viscous  glands,  and 
it  is  from  these  that  is  exhaled  the  strong  odour 
peculiar  to  the  plant.  This  is  owing  to  an 
essential  oil  contained  in  them,  and  it  escapes  in 
such  quantity  in  hot  and  dry  weather  in  summer 
as  to  take  fire  immediately  a lighted  candle  is 
placed  near  the  plant.  Perfumers  obtain  from 
the  flowers  a very  odorous  distilled  water  much 
in  request  by  ladies  as  a cosmetic. 

Didelphidse.  Opossums.  — A family  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , and 
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order  Marsupialia.  The  typical  genus,  and  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  family,  is  Didelphis , the 
species  of  which  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  were 
the  first  marsupial  animals  known.  They  are 
characterized  by  having  ten  cutting  teeth  above, 
and  eight  below,  and  a tail,  the  end  of  which  is 
naked,  scaly,  and  prehensile.  They  are  nocturnal 
animals,  do  not  appear  to  possess  much  intelli- 
gence, and  live  on  eggs,  insects,  and  fruits.  Some 
of  them  are  about  the  size  of  our  domestic  cat, 
others  are  not  larger  than  a mouse.  They  do 
not  all  possess  the  abdominal  pouch  so  character- 
istic of  the  order,  some  of  them  having  only  a 
fold  of  skin  on  each  side  of  the  bottom  of  the 
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abdomen,  forming  a mere  rudiment  of  a pouch. 
Of  those  which  have  pouches,  the  Virginian 
opossum,  D.  Virginiana , is  the  best  known.  It 
is  a native  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Texas,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a cat,  but  of  a 
thicker  form,  and  has  a woolly  fur  like  felt.  Its 
walk  is  very  slow,  but  it  is  very  active  in  getting 
from  one  branch  of  a tree  to  another,  by  means 
of  its  prehensile  tail.  The  young  when  first 
littered,  become  firmly  attached  to  the  teat  and 
grow  in  that  position,  never  leaving  the  pouch 
till  they  are  about  fifty  days  old,  and  even  then 
quickly  returning  to  it  on  the  slightest  alarm. 
Of  those  which  have  no  pouch,  the  young  when 
first  bom  adhere  to  the  teat  like  the  others,  but 
when  they  are  able  to  quit  it,  they  mount  upon 
the  back  of  their  mother  when  alarmed,  and 
twisting  their  little  tails  round  that  of  the  parent 
they  are  speedily  hurried  out  of  danger.  Such 
is  the  Philander  dorsigerus  or  Merian’s  opos- 
sum. 
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Didelphis  ($/?,  double;  womb).  The 

Opossum,.— See  Didelphi'd^e. 

Didus.  The  Dodo. — A genus  of  birds  which 
has  become  extinct  since  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  which  appears  to  have  existed  up  to  that 
time  in  the  Mauritius.  Formerly  it  was  usually 
classed  by  naturalists  in  the  family  Struthionidce , 
or  amongst  the  ostriches,  but  of  late  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  history  of  this  lost 
bird,  and  it  is  now  arranged  in  the  order  Columbce, 
and  family  Columbidce , or  pigeons.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a massive,  clumsy  bird,  ungraceful  in 
form,  and  with  a slow  waddling  motion,  to  have 
been  clothed  with  dowrn  instead  of  feathers,  and 
to  have  had  the  wings  and  tail  so  short  and 
feeble  as  to  be  utterly  useless  to  it  for  flight. 

Difllugia. — A genus  of  minute  invertebrate 
animals  belonging  to  the  group  Protozoa,  and 
class  Rhizopoda , or  animals  whose  organs  of 
motion  consist  of  completely  retractile  ramifying 
prolongations  of  the  body,  and  not  cilia , as  in  the 
Infusoria.  They  secrete  a membranous  shell 
without  visible  texture,  which  is  flexible  and 
generally  globular  or  ovoid,  and  from  which, 
by  a terminal  opening,  spring  the  short,  thick 
expansions  which  form  the  organs  of  mo- 
tion. 

Digitalis. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Scrophulariacece,  and 
containing  a number  of  species,  which  are  found 
growing  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
the  Canary  Islands.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
herbaceous  plants,  and  they  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  having  large  and  handsome  ter- 
minal flowers.  Several  species  are  in  consequence 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but  they  are  all  sus- 
picious plants  and  endowed  with  active  properties. 
The  best  known  and  the  most  powerful  of  them  all 
is  our  common  fox- glove,  D.  purpurea,  one  of  the 
most  stately  and  most  beautiful  of  our  wild  her- 
baceous plants.  Its  large  and  numerous  flowers 
of  a rosy  colour,  spotted  with  white  and  purple 
internally,  and  hanging  gracefully,  arranged  in 
one-sided  racemes,  render  it  an  object  of  admira- 
tion to  all.  The  name  fox-glove  ought  perhaps 
to  be  folk's-glove,  or  the  gloves  of  the  “ good 
people,”  the  fairies,  whom  our  pastoral  fables 
represent  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  these 
flowers  for  caps.  The  French  call  it  “ Doigt  de 
la  Yierge,”  “Gantelee,”  “ Gant  de  Notre  Dame,” 
&c.  In  Scotland  they  are  called  “ witches’ 
thimbles,”  and  “ dead  men’s  bells.”  The  leaves 
have  an  acrid,  bitter,  disagreeable  taste,  and  their 
effects  on  the  human  system  require  this  plant 
to  be  employed  medicinally  with  great  caution. 
The  first  effects  of  an  over-dose  are  a painful 
sense  of  constriction  of  the  throat  and  stomach  ; 
then  follows  great  excitement,  vomiting,  severe 
purging,  and  finally  death.  Employed  in  small 
doses,  digitalis  acts  as  a diuretic  and  a sedative 
of  the  circulation,  and  its  continued  use  causes 
great  slowness  of  the  pulse,  rendering  it  extremely 
useful  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  in  spitting  of 
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blood,  &c.  Its  active  virtues  are  due  to  a crys- 
talline principle  called  digitaline. 

Digitaria. — A genus  of  monocotjdedonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Graminece , the 
grasses,  and  obtaining  its  name  from  the  singular 
form  of  its  heads  of  flowers,  which  look  like 
fingers.  I),  sanguincilis  is  a rare  plant  in  Eng- 
land, but  very  common  in  Germany,  where  the 
boys  have  an  idle  trick  of  pricking  one  another’s 
noses  with  its  spikelets  till  they  bleed.  Hence 
its  specific  name.  In  Poland  and  Lithuania  its 
seeds  are  collected  and  boiled  whole  like  rice,  with 
milk,  and  is  esteemed  a pleasant  article  of  diet. 

EHllciiia.  See  Dilleniaoe^e. 

Dillcaiaccse. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  containing  a number  of  species,  chiefly 
trees  and  climbing  shrubs,  and  inhabiting  Asia, 
tropical  America,  and  Australia.  They  have 
alternate,  exstipulate,  coriaceous,  or  rough 
leaves,  and  usually  yellow  flowers.  The  genus 
Dillenia  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  contains 
ten  or  twelve  species,  all  large  and  handsome 
trees,  and  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  The  flowers  are 
elegantly  pedunculated,  and  the  fruit  is  acidulous 
and  eatable.  The  young  calices  of  D.  scabrella 
and  D.  speciosa , have  a pleasant  taste,  and  are 
used  in  curries  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chittagong 
and  Bengal.  The  timber  of  most  of  the  species 
is  hard  and  durable,  and  the  flowers  are  large 
and  handsome.  Those  of  Hibbertia  volubilis , 
which  is  a showy,  climbing  shrub,  are  intoler- 
ably offensive  to  the  smell. 

Diliwiucila.  — A genus  of  thallogenous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Algce,  family 
Oscillatorecp,,  and  named  after  Mr.  Dillwyn.  At 
one  time  these  plants  were  considered  animals, 
and  some  naturalists,  by  wajr  of  getting  out  of 
the  difficulty  existing  as  to  their  classification, 
propounded  the  theory  that  they  were  vegetables 
at  one  period  of  their  existence,  and  animals  at 
another. 

IdiscOFiiis  (}r ivo;,  large,  terrible ; ogvi;,  a bird). 
— A genus  of  birds,  now  extinct,  belonging  to  the 
order  Siruthiones , and  family  Struthionidce.  A 
great  quantity  of  bones  of  a large  bird,  appa- 
rently extinct,  and  in  a semifossil  state,  were  found 
in  New  Zealand,  and  transmitted  to  this  country, 
about  the  year  1839.  Fragments  of  the  bones  of 
one  species  were  examined  carefully,  and  proved 
to  belong  to  a new  and  hitherto  undiscovered 
bird,  of  gigantic  proportions,  allied  to  the  ostrich 
family,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Dinornis  was 
given.  They  were  solid,  like  those  of  mammalia, 
containing  no  air  cells,  and  were  found  to  contain 
a large  proportion  of  gelatine,  proving  that  the 
animals  to  which  they  belonged  had  not  been 
extinct  for  any  great  length  of  time.  This  bird, 
D.  giganteus,  must  have  been  from  ten  feet  to  ten 
and  a-half  in  height,  nearly  the  size  of  a small 
giraffe.  Since  that  time  numerous  specimens  of 
bones  have  been  transmitted  from  New  Zealand, 
belonging  to  birds  of  the  same  family,  and  no 
fewer  than  nine  different  species  have  been  de- 
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scribed.  Several  of  these  species  appear  to  belong 
to  the  same  group  as  the  living  genus  Apteryx , 
such  as  the  Palapteryx , Aptornis , &c.  Another 
species  of  bird,  belonging  to  the  same  family,  has 
been  discovered  in  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The 
eggs  and  some  fragments  of  bones  having  been 
sent  to  Europe,  the  name  of  JEpiornis  was  given 
to  it.  One  of  the  eggs  was  equal  in  size  to  135 
hen’s  eggs,  and  was  calculated  to  hold  two  gal- 
lons of  water. 

Dinosauria  terrible ; ffuvgos,  a lizard). 

— An  order  of  fossil  reptiles  of  immense  size, 
found  in  the  wealden  and  oolitic  formations  of 
England.  The  structure  of  the  bones  shows  that 
they  were  formed  for  living  on  land.  Three 
species  have  been  described,  each  of  them  the 
t^ype  of  a separate  genus.  The  Megalosaurus 
Bucklandii  was  discovered  in  the  oolitic  strata  of 
Stonesfield  and  the  wealden  of  Tilgate  forest.  It 
must  have  been  a carnivorous  reptile,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  teeth,  vertebrae,  and  bones  of  the 
extremities  showing  it  to  have  been  related  to 
the  crocodilian  group,  and  must  have  been  thirty 
feet  in  length.  The  Hglceosaurus  armatus  was 
discovered  in  the  wealden  of  Tilgate  forest  also. 
The  structure  of  the  teeth  showed  its  carnivorous 
nature : and  its  body  was  covered  with  scales  like 
those  of  the  crocodile.  The  Iguanadon  Mantellii , 
discovered  in  the  wealden  of  Sussex,  and  mea- 
suring twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  must  have 
been,  from  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  an  herbi- 
vorous reptile.  In  this  respect  it  resembled  the 
iguana.  From  the  size  of  the  thigh  bones  dis- 
covered, the  iguanadon  must  have  been  higher 
on  its  legs  than  any  reptile  known. 

5>motheriuiu  Juvos,  terrible ; animal). 

— A genus  of  extinct  fossil  animals  of  large  size, 
which,  from  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  must  have 
been  herbivorous.  Kemains  of  these  animals  have 
been  found  in  the  pliocene  formations  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  In  size  and  strength  they  must 
have  surpassed  the  elephant,  the  I),  giganteum 
being  eighteen  feet  long.  The  most  striking  char- 
acter in  the  form  of  the  dinotherium  is  the  struc- 
ture and  position  of  the  two  tusks  in  the  lower 
jaw.  These  are  curved  downwards,  somewhat 
like  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  mastodon,  and 
are  strong  and  powerful.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  aquatic  animal,  and  the  use  of  these 
curved  tusks  is  said  most  likely  to  have  been  to 
hook  itself  on  to  the  banks  of  the  river  in  which 
it  reposed  its  huge  form. 

Biodon  (Jus,  twice ; o&ov,  a tooth). — See  Dio- 

DONTIDiE. 

IModoiiSldae. — A family  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  order  Plectognathi,  characterized  by  having 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  under  jaws  incorpo- 
rated with  the  bone  of  the  jaws,  without  any 
mesial  division,  so  that  they  look  like  one  or  two 
great  teeth,  and  present  the  appearance  of  the 
beak  of  a parrot.  This  kind  of  dentition,  and 
the  structure  of  the  jaws,  are  well  adapted  to  cut 
and  bruise  the  food  on  which  these  fishes  live — 
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sea-weeds,  shells,  and  Crustacea.  The  skin  is 
armed  with  spines  of  greater  or  smaller  size,  and 
several  species  possess  the  power  of  inflating  their 
bodies,  by  filling  their  large  stomachs  with  air. 
When  thus  blown  up  into  a globular  form,  the 
fins  cease  to  play,  the  fish  turns  over,  and  floats 
bell}7  upward,  driving  before  the  wind  and  waves, 
without  being  able  to  direct  its  course,  until  it 
has  resumed  its  former  shape,  by  expelling  the 
air.  At  the  same  time,  this  inflation  of  the  body 
causes  the  strong  spines  of  the  skin  to  radiate  on 
every  side,  furnishing  an  excellent  kind  of  defen- 
sive armour.  None  of  them  are  used  as  food 
for  man,  and  indeed  their  flesh  is  often  very 
deleterious.  This  family  is  divided  into  three 
sub-families,  the  true  diodonts,  Diodontini,  the 
tetraodonts,  Tetraodontini , and  the  sun-fishes, 
Orthagoriscini.  The  genus  JDiodon  is  the  type 
of  the  first  sub-family,  and  has  both  jaws  undi- 
vided, and  the  skin  armed  with  large  spines. 
There  are  several  species  known,  natives  of  the 
Indian  and  American  seas.  The  sea  porcupine, 
or  atinge,  Diodon  hystrix , is  nearly  spherical  in 
shape,  and  measures  not  less  than  two  feet  in 
length.  When  taken,  it  elevates  its  spines  to 
the  highest  possible  pitch,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
wound  in  all  directions.  Nor  can  it  be  touched 
without  danger  until  it  is  dead.  Its  flesh  is 
dangerous  to  eat,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  the  gall 
possessing  poisonous  properties.  The  diodon  pos- 
sesses several  means  of  defence.  It  can  bite 
pretty  severely,  and  can  eject  water  from  its 
mouth  to  a considerable  distance ; and  one  species 
emits  from  the  skin  of  its  body,  when  handled,  a 
most  beautiful  carmine-red  secretion,  which  stains 
substances  deeply  and  permanently.  The  skin 
of  some  of  the  species  is  said  to  be  used  as  a kind 
of  helmet  by  the  natives  of  the  north-west  coast 
of  America.  The  genus  Tetraodon  is  the  type  of 
the  second  sub-family.  It  has  the  jaws  divided 
in  the  centre  by  a perpendicular  suture,  giving 
the  appearance  of  four  teeth,  and  the  skin  is 
covered  with  small,  slightly  prominent  spines, 
which  it  can  raise  when  it  inflates  the  body  with 
air.  One  of  the  species,  Tetraodon  lineatus , 
found  in  the  Nile,  possesses  electric  powers ; and 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  thrown  on  shore 
by  the  inundations,  is  collected  by  the  children 
as  a plaything.  This  species  is  destitute  of  spines ; 
and  Sir  J.  Richardson  remarks,  that  it  is  a law 
in  ichthyology  that  no  electric  fish  possesses  scales 
or  spines.  The  tetraodons  are  remarkably  tena- 
cious of  life,  and  have  a disagreeable  odour, 
which  they  retain  for  several  years  when  pre- 
served in  spirits.  Some  of  the  species  of  this 
genus,  too,  are  poisonous.  A few  yeai's  ago  two 
sailors  were  poisoned  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  eating  the  liver  of  a tetraodon,  and  died  from 
the  effects  thereof  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after 
eating  it.  The  genus  Triodon  has  the  skin  of 
the  Tetraodon ; but  the  upper  jaw  only  is  divided, 
so  that  they  appear  to  have  three  teeth.  The 
sun-fishes,  Orthagoriscini , form  the  third  sub- 
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family;  and  some  of  the  species  are  occasional 
visitants  of  our  own  coasts.  The  genus  Ortha- 
goriscus  is  the  type ; and  the  species  are  known 
by  their  having  the  body  compressed,  spineless, 
and  incapable  of  inflation ; and  the  tail  is  so  short 
that  they  appear  to  be  only  the  anterior  half  of  a 
large  fish  cut  in  two  through  the  middle.  The 
jaws  are  like  those  of  the  genus  Diodon ; they  have 
no  air  bladder,  and  their  surface  is  covered  with 
mucus.  They  grow  to  a large  size,  and  their 
brilliant  phosphorescence  at  night  has  given  rise 
to  their  name,  sun,  or  moon  fish.  The  short 
sun-fish,  Orthagoriscus  Mola,  turns  round  like  a 
wheel  when  swimming,  and  has  the  power  of 
floating  with  its  head  and  eyes  above  water.  It 
is  four  feet  in  diameter,  sometimes  much  larger, 
and  occasionally  weighs  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  It  is  very  fat,  and  yields  a great 
quantity  of  oil ; but  the  flesh  is  bad  tasted,  and 
exhales  a disagreeable  odour. 

IModontiis. — A genus  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects. See  Crabronid^e. 

Diomedea.  The  Albatross.  — A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Anseres,  family  Procellarii- 
dce , and  characterized  by  having  a very  strong, 
large,  hard  beak,,  bending  in  the  middle,  the  upper 
mandible  hooked  at  the  point,  short  webbed  feet, 
and  very  strong,  long,  and  narrow  wings.  The 
birds  composing  this  genus  are  the  largest  of  all 
the  water  birds  ; they  inhabit  all  the  north  and 
south  seas,  and  live  upon  the  spawn  of  fish  and 
mollusca.  The  common  or  wandering  albatross, 
D.  exulans , is  larger  than  a swan,  being  three  or 
four  feet  in  length,  its  extent  of  wings  varying 
from  ten  or  eleven  to  seventeen  feet,  and  its 
weight  often  exceeding  twenty  pounds.  It  has 
a wide  range  without  the  tropics,  being  very 
abundant  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &c.,  and  also  in  the  Northern  Sea, 
about  Behring’s  Straits  and  Kamtschatka.  They 
are  very  voracious,  not  only  eating  fish  spawn  and 
shell-fish,  &c.,  but  devouring  considerable  sized 
fish,  and  even  attacking  human  beings  when 
floating  in  the  water.  Their  eggs  are  consi- 
dered excellent  eating,  and  the  Kamtschatkadales 
use  their  entrails,  blown  up,  as  buoys  for  their 
nets,  and  their  wing  bones  as  tobacco  pipes. 
About  ten  species  have  been  described,  some  of 
which  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  sub-genera. 

IMois. — A genus  of  gymnospermous  dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cyca~ 
dacece.  The  stem  of  the  Mexican  species,  D. 
edule , contains  abundance  of  starch,  which  is 
extracted  and  used  as  arrow  root. 

I>ionea  (A/& >vjj,  a name  of  Venus). — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Droseracece.  It  contains  only  one  species, 
D.  muscipula , Venus’s  fly-trap,  or  the  Carolina 
catchfly  plant,  which  grows  in  marshy  places  in 
many  parts  of  North  America,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  plants  we  know.  The  flower 
stem  is  strait,  rising  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  and  terminates  in  a corymb  of  elegant 
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white  flowers.  The  leaves  are  radical,  and  spread 
upon  the  ground  at  a little  elevation  above  it ; 
they  are  fringed  round  their  edges  with  some- 
what rigid  cilia,  and  are  so  irritable,  that  when 
touched  by  an  insect  lighting  upon  them,  they 
suddenly  fold  up,  and  catch  it  as  in  a trap.  As 
the  imprisoned  creature  strives  to  escape,  it  keeps 
up  the  irritation  in  the  leaf,  which  in  consequence 
continues  more  closely  still  to  grasp  its  prey,  till 
it  is  suffocated  in  its  embrace. 

Wiopsis  (5/a^/ff,  seeing  across). — A genus  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Diptera,  and  family 
Muscidce.  These  flies  are  remarkable  for  the 
enormously  developed  pedicels  on  which  the  eyes 
are  situated.  They  are  natives  of  hot  climates, 
chiefly  inhabiting  Western  Africa  and  India.  One 
species  is  found  in  North  America.  The  tele- 
scope fly,  D.  Syhesii,  is  a native  of  India,  occurring 
in  countless  numbers  in  the  western  ghauts  of  the 
Deccan,  at  an  elevation  of  3,900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Dioi'ite. — A rock  composed  of  green  horn- 
blende and  albite,  or  soda  felspar.  It  is  called 
also  Diabase , and  is  a hard  kind  of  Greenstone. 
It  is  susceptible  of  taking  a fine  polish,  and  might 
be  usefully  employed  in  decorating  buildings. 
Some  of  the  forts  of  Sebastopol  are  built  of 
this  species  of  stone.  The  green  rocks  of  the 
Pyrenees,  called  Ophites , belong  also  to  this  kind 
of  rock. 

Oioscoreacese.  The  Yam  family. — A nat. 
order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  containing 
several  species,  the  tubers  of  which  abound  in 
farinaceous  matter,  and  are  used  as  articles  of 
food.  The  species  are  twining  shrubs,  are  chiefly 
natives  of  hot  climates,  and  for  the  most  part 
possess  a dangerous  acrid  principle,  which  renders 
them  generally  suspicious.  The  genus  Dioscorea 
is  the  type,  and  consists  of  perennial  fleshy  rooted 
or  tuberous  plants,  with  twining  stems,  broad 
alternate  leaves,  and  loose  clusters  of  small  green 
flowers.  Dioscorea  alata , the  West  India  yam, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  species,  and  is  a native 
of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  cultivated  also  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  tubers  are  oblong,  brown 
externally,  white  internally,  and  often  very  large, 
weighing  sometimes  as  much  as  30  lbs.  They 
are  used  as  a substitute  for  potatoes  in  tropical 
climates,  and  during  the  time  of  the  potato 
failure  were  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  this 
country.  D.  globosa  is  a native  of  India,  and  is 
cultivated  in  Bengal  under  the  name  of  choo- 
puree-aloo.  It  is  considered  the  best  of  the  Indian 
yams : the  flowers  are  highly  fragrant,  and  the 
tubers  are  white  internally.  Several  other  species 
have  the  tubers  purple  coloured,  and  are  also  used 
as  food — such  are  D.  rubella,  purpurea , and  atro- 
purpurea  in  India,  and  D.  bulbifera  in  Tahiti. 
Some  of  the  species  on  the  other  hand,  which 
have  temate  leaves,  possess  tubers  . which  are 
poisonous  and  have  a nauseous  taste.  This  pro- 
perty exists  also  in  the  black  bryony,  another 
species  of  the  family — see  Tamus — while  the 
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mild  farinaceous  qualities  are  found  in  the  tubers 
of  TESTU  DIN  ARIA. 

Dioscorese.  The  Yams. — See  Dioscor- 

EACEiE. 

UMosmesc  dime;  ovy.* j,  smell). — A 

family  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Butacece,  containing  a good  many  species 
which  are  found  chiefly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  in  Australia.  They  have  alternate  simple 
leaves  and  white  or  reddish  solitary  flowers, 
which  are  all  strongly  marked  with  dots  of 
transparent  oil,  and  diffuse  a powerful  odour 
when  bruised,  but  possess  a bitter  acrid  taste. 
The  genus  Barosma,  separated  now  from  the 
original  genus  Diosma , which  gives  its  name  to 
the  family,  is  peculiar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and  several  of  the  species  known  by  the  name  of 
Buchu  or  Buchu,  are  highly  esteemed  by  the 
natives  and  colonists.  The  Hottentots  anoint 
their  bodies  with  the  oil  obtained  from  the  leaves 
by  distillation,  and  in  this  country  the  leaves  of 
two  or  three  species,  Barosma  crenata , serrati- 
folia , and  crenulata , have  been  used  in  medicine 
as  stimulants  and  antispasmodics,  and  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  form  of  tincture  and  infusion  in 
cases  of  irritation  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  At 
the  Cape  an  infusion  in  weak  spirits  is  highly 
recommended  as  an  external  application  in  cases 
of  bruises  or  sprains,  &c. 

Biospyros  Qio$ , divine;  5 rvgis,  flour,  or  food). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Ebenacece , and  consisting  of  large 
trees  with  alternate,  thick,  often  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  growing  chiefly  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
and  America.  The  ebony  tree,  D.  ebenus , fur- 
nishes to  commerce  the  black  hard  wood,  well 
known  as  ebony.  It  is  a large  tree,  a native  of 
Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  tree  that  is  most  valuable,  and  as  it 
admits  of  a fine  polish  and  is  very  durable,  it  has 
always  been  in  much  request  for  mosaic  and  other 
inlaid  work.  Ebony  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Ezekiel.  In  1826,  2,002,783 
lbs.  of  ebony  were  exported  from  the  Mauritius, 
giving  the  estimated  value  of  £9,017  7s.  6|d.; 
but  in  1837  the  exports  fell  to  2,160  cwt. ; 
estimated  value  only  £1.275.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  ebony  in  the  market,  and  there  are 
several  species  of  the  genus  which  furnish  wood 
sold  under  that  name.  Several  species  of  Dios- 
pyros  furnish  a wood  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  iron  wood,  and  others  yield  an  edible 
fruit,  such  as  D.  KaJci,  a native  of  China  and 
Japan,  which  is  frequently  sent  to  Europe  in  a 
dried  state,  and  is  known  as  the  date  plum  of 
China,  or  the  key  fig  of  Japan.  The  fruit  of  the 
persimmon  tree,  D.  Virginiana , a native  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  when  fully  ripe,  is  sweet 
and  palatable.  The  fleshy  part  separated  from 
the  seeds  is  made  into  cakes  which  are  dried  and 
preserved.  A kind  of  cider  has  been  made  from 
it,  and  a spirituous  liquor  has  been  distilled  from 
its  fermented  infusion.  From  the  fruit  of  D. 
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glutinosa , a native  of  the  moist  valleys  amongst 
the  mountains  of  the  Sircars,  and  all  along  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas  to  30°  north  latitude,  an 
astringent  viscid  mucus  is  obtained,  which  is  used 
in  India  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  boats.  When 
unripe  these  fruits  contain  a large  proportion  of 
tannin,  and  an  infusion  of  them  is  employed  to 
steep  fishing  nets  in  to  make  them  more  durable. 

l>ipliy<lae. — A family  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  physograde  Acalephce.  The  little  creatures 
belonging  to  this  family  are  gelatinous  transparent 
bodies,  which  appear,  when  examined  closely,  to 
consist  of  two  crystalline -looking  pieces  like  bits 
of  glass.  These  two  portions  are  always  found, 
the  one  included  within  the  cavity  of  the  other, 
but  capable  of  being  separated  from  each  other 
without  injur}7  to  either.  The  individual  which 
is  the  containing  body,  produces  from  the  bottom 
of  its  cavity  a long  tubular  production  furnished 
throughout  its  extent  with  proboscidiform  suckers, 
having  at  their  root  granular  corpuscles  and  a 
cirrhiferous  filament.  In  these  crystalline  pieces 
we  see  two  or  three  hollow  sub-cartilaginous 
organs,  lined  with  a muscular  membrane,  the 
contractions  of  which  cause  the  animal  to  be  pro- 
pelled through  the  water,  and  this  with  consider- 
able velocity.  There  are  numerous  species  of 
these  pretty  delicate-looking  little  animals  found 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  far  from  land, 
and  assisting  in  producing  the  beautiful  lumin- 
ousness of  the  water,  which  renders  the  inter- 
tropical  seas  so  brilliant  at  night.  They  possess 
the  stinging  qualities  enjoyed  by  the  other  orders 
of  acalephae.  Their  mode  of  reproduction  is  by 
gemmation. 

IMphyllidia  (}ts,  two;  QvXXov,  a leaf). — A 
genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Gasteropoda,  order  Gymnobranchiata , and 
family  Phyllidiidce.  The  species  belonging  to 
this  genus  have  no  shells,  the  mantle  is  soft,  with 
the  edges  turned  up,  and  they  creep  slowly  on 
their  foot.  In  all  probability  they  live  burrowed 
in  the  mud  or  sand  at  a little  depth  in  the 
water. 

Diplozoon  (tttfXoo:,  double;  animal). — 
A genus  of  intestinal  worms  or  Entozoa , belonging 
to  the  order  Trematoda , family  Onchobothriidce , 
and  found  living  parasitic  on  the  gills  of  the 
common  bream  ( Cyprinus  Brama'),  the  loach  and 
the  minnow.  The  chief  character  of  this  genus 
is,  that  the  individuals  are  double,  the  two  bodies 
which  are  elongated,  soft  and  flattened,  being 
united  in  pairs  by  their  fusion  (see  Conjuga- 
tion) near  their  middle,  resembling  in  form  the 
letter  X ; each  of  the  individual  bodies  having 
the  same  organization  and  being  provided  pos- 
teriorly with  an  expansion  furnished  with  four 
suctorial  discs. 

Dipsacacese.  The  Teazel  family. — A nat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants  containing  a number 
of  species  which  are  herbaceous  plants,  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  flowers  are  capitulate,  surrounded 
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with  a common  involucre  which  often  makes 
them  resemble  a compound  flower.  The  type  of 
the  family  is  the  genus  Dipsacus , which  contains 
about  fifteen  species,  one  of  which  is  about  the 
most  useful  of  the  whole  order.  This  species,  the 
fuller’s  teazel  D.  fullonum , has  the  bracts  of  the 
heads  very  spiny,  and  they  have  been  much  used 
for  carding  cloth.  It  is  in  consequence  cultivated 


Capitulum  of  D.  sylvestris. 


in  many  parts  for  this  purpose.  The  roots  were 
at  one  time  considered  diuretic  and  diaphoretic, 
and  bees  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  honey 
found  in  the  flowers. 

l£ipsacus  thirst).  The  Teazel. — The 

bases  of  the  leaves  of  this  genus  are  in  many 
species  connate,  so  that  they  enclose  a cavity 
which  contains  water — ready  to  allay  thirst — 
hence  the  name.  See  Dipsacacese. 

Diptera  (Wrsgaj,  having  two  wings). — An 
order  of  insects  characterized  by  their  possessing 
only  two  wings,  the  other  pair  being  replaced  by 
a pair  of  organs  called  balancers — see  IIalteres. 
The  wings  of  these  flies  are  membranous  like 
those  of  the  hymenoptera  and  neuroptera,  but 
different  from  them  in  the  disposition  of  the  ner- 
vures.  This  order  contains  an  immense  number 
of  genera  and  species  which  differ  from  each  other 
in  many  respects.  They  are  generally  oviparous, 
but  some  exceptions  occur  with  regard  to  this. 
The  young  of  the  family  Sarcophagidce  issue  from 
the  mother  in  the  form  of  larvae,  and  those  of  the 
tribe  Pupiparce  remain  within  the  body  of  the 
parent  till  they  assume  the  state  of  pupae.  Their 
organization  differs  so  much,  that  we  find  the 
diptera  inhabiting  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the 
water.  They  are  found  in  all  situations  and  in 
all  climates,  some  inhabiting  the  low  countries 
and  others  the  mountains.  Some  frequent  woods, 
others  meadows,  fields,  and  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Some  are  always  found  inhabiting  our  houses, 
others  are  only  seen  in  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and 
others  again  on  the  snow  of  the  arctic  regions. 
Their  food  is  varied  according  to  the  structure  of 
their  proboscis,  some  sucking  the  blood  of  animals, 
9 P 
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and  others  (and  by  far  the  greater  number)  suck- 
ing the  juices  secreted  by  flowers.  Some  of  these 
insects  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  others 
upon  animal  substances  when  decomposition  has 
commenced,  and  others  again  deposit  them  in  the 
water.  Some  place  them  by  means  of  their 
ovipositors  in  the  substance  of  plants,  producing 
galls,  and  others  insert  them  into  the  bodies  of 
the  larvse  of  butterflies,  &c.  The  larvae  of  dip- 
terous insects  show  great  variety  of  instinct. 
Some  live  in  the  substance  of  mushrooms,  and 
line  the  interior  of  the  galleries  they  make  with 
silk.  Some  live  in  society  in  the  water,  and  con- 
struct peculiar  habitations,  which  form  remarkable 
agglomerations.  Others  again  form  pits  like  the 
ant  lion , in  which  they  reside  in  order  to  catch 
their  prey.  The  number  of  species  of  this  order 
exceeds  that  of  any  other,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Coleoptera ; and  far  exceeds  this  in  the  num- 
ber of  individuals ; witness  the  clouds  of  Tipulce 
which  rise  from  the  meadows,  the  numbers  of 
flies  which  hover  over  flowers  and  dead  animal 
matter,  and  the  myriads  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes 
which  render  certain  parts  of  the  world  almost 
uninhabitable.  Though  in  many  instances  great 
pests,  the  diptera  serve  two  important  purposes  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  They  form  in  great  part 
the  food  of  whole  families  of  birds,  and  they  de- 
stroy immense  quantities  of  putrid  and  decom- 
posing animal  matter.  Linnaeus  asserts  that  three 
flies  will  consume  the  carcase  of  a horse  as  quickly 
as  a lion  would  devour  it ! It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  10,000  species,  belonging  to  this  order, 
are  known  in  our  collections ; but  that,  as  it  is 
the  most  neglected  order  of  all  the  insects,  there 
may  probably  exist  throughout  the  world  nearly 
ten  times  as  many  more ! 

Diptcraceae. — A synonyme  of  Diptero- 

CARPACEA3. 

Dipterocarpaceae  (^crrs^o,-,  having  two 
wings;  xxgvro;,  fruit. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  containing  a number  of  species 
which  inhabit  the  forests  of  India,  and  furnish 
them  with  some  of  their  finest  and  largest  trees. 
Their  leaves  are  marked  with  thick  nervures,  and 
their  flowers  are  panicled  and  owe  their  colour 
to  the  large  calyx,  which  is  often  of  a reddish 
hue.  Various  parts  of  these  trees  exude  a re- 
sinous juice,  that  from  some  species  being  much 
esteemed  as  a varnish,  while  that  of  others  is  used 
as  incense,  &c.  The  genus  Dipterocarpus  contains 
about  twenty  species,  all  natives  of  tropical  Asia, 
large  trees  with  entire  coriaceous  leaves,  and 
large  elegant  flowers,  white  tinted  with  red,  dis- 
posed in  racemes,  and  deliciously  fragrant.  The 
fruit  is  a ligneous  nut,  surrounded  by  the  calyx, 
which  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  long  wing-like 
lobes.  The  resinous  juice  which  exudes  from  this 
genus  resembles  very  much  the  balsam  of  copaiva. 
A kind  of  camphor  is  obtained  from  Dryobalanops 
aromatica  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese — see 
Camphora — and  a species  of  copal,  known  in 
commerce  as  Indian  copal,  or  gum  animi,  is 
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obtained  by  inspissating  the  varnish  got  from 
Vateria  indica.  The  fruit  of  this  same  tree 
yields  to  boiling  water  the  celebrated  butter  of 
Canara,  or  Pinei  tallow,  Dipterocarpus. 

Dipus  Qi;,  two  ; tovs,  a foot).  The  Jerboas. 
— A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia , order  Rodentia  or  Glires,  and  family 
Jerboidce.  The  species  are  characterized  by  hav- 
ing very  short  and  weak  fore  legs,  very  long  and 
strong  hind  ones,  and  a long  tail,  generally  tufted 
at  the  extremity.  Several  species  of  jerboa  are 
known,  all  living  in  desert  and  uncultivated  places 
in  the  vast  solitudes  of  Northern  Africa  and  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Asia,  where  they  form  bur- 
rows like  rabbits.  They  are  nocturnal  animals, 
sleeping  rolled  up  with  their  head  between  their 
thighs  during  the  day,  and  sallying  forth  at  night 
to  seek  their  food.  This  consists  of  roots,  ears  of 
corn,  and  other  vegetable  substances,  which  they 
carry  to  their  mouth  by  means  of  their  front  feet. 
Like  the  kangaroos,  the  jerboas  generally  stand 
on  their  hind  legs,  and  are  capable  of  leaping 
great  distances,  which  they  accomplish  with  such 
celerity,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  use  their  front 
legs  at  all.  Indeed  the  ancients  thought  they 
used  the  hind  feet  alone,  and  hence  gave  them 
the  name  of  Dipus , or  two  footed  animals.  The 
most  common  species  is  the  common  jerboa,  D. 
Egyptius , called  by  the  Arabs  Jerbuali , and  a 
native  of  Egypt,  Syria,  &c.  The  body  is  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  the  tail  is  ten.  The  alag- 
taga,  D.  Jaculus  (Alagtaga  vexillaris ),  is  larger 
than  the  common  jerboa,  and  lives  in  Egypt, 
Barbary,  Palestine,  and  the  sand}’  tracts  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Don.  The  Mongolians  call  it 
Alagh  Decagka,  the  Arabs,  the  lamb  of  the 
Israelites,  and  many  authors  consider  it  to  be  the 
Coney  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  mouse  of  Isaiah. 
The  Cape  jerboa,  Helamys  Capensis,  is  the  largest 
species  of  all  the  jerboas,  measuring  from  the  nose 
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to  the  tail  fourteen  inches,  while  the  tail  is  some- 
what more.  When  eating,  it  sits  upright  like  a 
squirrel,  is  very  strong  and  active,  and  leaps  a 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  at  a single  bound. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  jumping  hare  or 
the  spring  haas. 

Disa. — A genus  of  orchideous  plants.  See 

ORCHIDACEiE. 

Discina. — A genus  of  mollusca.  See  Bra- 
CHIOPODA. 
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Discophora  Qt;xo;,  a disc  or  orb ; <po^a,  to 
carry). — A division  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
Acaleph,®. 

Diselmis. — A genus  of  Infusoria , according 
to  Dujardin,  but  believed  now  to  be  microscopic 
Algos.  They  often  give  rise  to  the  colour  which 
is  observed  in  sea  and  fresh  water  at  particular 
seasons.  A species  of  this  genus,  described  as 
Monas  Dunallii , gives  rise  to  the  red  colour  of  the 
reservoirs  of  the  salt  works  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Sistoma  Qi;,  two ; mouth). — A genus 

of  Entozoa  or  intestinal  worms,  belonging  to  the 
order  Trematoda.  The  species  are  numerous,  in- 
habiting the  alimentary  canal  or  organs  of  diges- 
tion of  birds,  fishes,  and  mammalia.  Some  of  the 
species  are  very  minute,  others  are  four  or  five 
lines  long,  and  half  a line  broad.  The  body  is 
generally  soft,  depressed,  or  cylindrical,  and  fur- 
nished with  two  distinct  and  isolated  suckers,  the 
anterior  of  which  surrounds  the  mouth,  the  other 
being  situated  on  the  ventral  surface  between  the 
middle  and  anterior  sixth  of  the  body.  The  best 
known  and  most  important  species  is  the  fluke, 
D.  hepaticum , which  occurs  in  the  liver  of  the 
sheep,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  so  fatal  to 
them,  called  the  rot.  They  are  found  also  in  the 
gall  bladder  and  hepatic  ducts,  and  are  met  with 
occasionally  likewise  in  the  ox,  horse,  &c.  The 
genus  Distoma  is  synonymous  with  Fasciola. 

Ditrupa  Qt?,  two;  rpvtfct,  orifice). — A genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Annelida , in- 
habiting a tubular  calcareous  shell,  so  like  that  of 
the  dentalium,  that  formerly  they  were  considered 
part  of  that  genus.  The  shell  is  free,  tubular 
and  open  at  both  extremities,  and  the  animal 
is  distinctly  annejidous,  possessing  twenty-two 
branchiae,  arranged  in  two  bundles,  each  fur- 
nished with  a single  row  of  cilia.  The  body  is 
provided  with  six  small  bundles  of  short  bristles 
on  each  side,  and  is  furnished  with  a slender 
concentrically  striated  operculum  attached  to  a 
lengthened  pedicel.  Two  or  three  species  are 
described. 

Diurna.  Diurnal. — A name  applied  to  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  plants  and  animals.  In  botany, 
the  term  diurnal  is  applied  to  those  flowers  which 
only  blow  when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon.  In 
zoology  the  same  term  is  applied  to  these  wild 
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animals  and  birds  which  seek  their  food  during 
the  day,  in  opposition  to  those  which  feed  at 
night,  and  are  called  nocturnal.  In  entomology 
it  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  such  insects, 
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as  the  ephemerae,  which  do  not  live  more  than 
twenty-four  hours ; but  most  generally  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  first  of  the  three  large  families,  into 
which  Latreille  divided  the  lepidoptera,  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  genus  papilio  of  Linnaeus,  or 
the  true  butterflies.  One  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  this  division  of  insects,  is  their  having  the 
antennae  club-shaped.  They  only  show  them- 
selves during  the  day,  and  generally  only  when 
the  sun  shines  bright,  and  in  a cloudless  sky. 
The  rare  Ornithoptera  Brookeana , from  Borneo, 
will  give  a good  idea  of  the  diurnal  lepidoptera. 

Dolichonyx  (}oXi%os,  long;  claw). — A 

genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  conirostral  tribe 
of  the  order  Passeres,  and  family  Sturnidas. 
The  genus  is  founded  on  the  little  bird  D. 
oryzivorus , so  common  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  called  the  rice  bunting,  or  bob-o- 
link.  This  bird  is  migratory  in  its  habits; 
spends  its  winter  in  the  West  India  islands,  and 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America  in  the  month  of  March  or  April, 
making  its  approach  by  night.  The  rice  bunt- 
ings feed  on  insects  and  worms,  and  destroy 
many  larvae  turned  up  by  the  plough.  They 
form  their  nest  in  grassy  meadows  on  the  ground, 
and  lay  five  or  six  eggs.  At  this  period  the  male 
has  a peculiar  but  very  pleasant  song,  which 
continues  during  the  time  the  female  is  sitting. 
After  the  season  of  incubation  is  over  they  extend 
their  migrations,  and,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
enter  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  on  their  -way 
to  the  south.  They  then  feed  on  the  rice  while 
the  grain  is  soft  and  milky,  and  become  as  fat 
and  plump  as  the  ortolan,  and  nearty  as  delicate 
eating.  Great  numbers  are  shot  at  this  season, 
and  the  markets  are  filled  with  them.  In  Octo- 
ber, when  the  nights  become  cold,  they  continue 
their  course  southwards,  till  they  reach  Cuba  and 
Jamaica. 

Dolichopidae  long;  a foot). 

—A  family  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
Diptera,  comprising  a number  of  flies,  with  bril- 
liant metallic  colours  and  long  legs.  They  are 
very  active,  some  running  about  with  great 
agility  upon  trees,  walls,  &c.,  in  damp  situations, 
others  frequenting  moist  woods,  and  hovering  over 
the  brushwood.  Some  of  the  species  live  upon 
the  juices  of  plants,  others  feed  upon  small  in- 
sects which  they  catch  upon  trees  or  moist  walls. 
The  genus  Dolichopus  contains  a good  many  spe- 
cies, which  are  brilliantly  coloured,  and  live  in 
moist  places,  frequently  flying  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  resting  upon  anything  which  may 
happen  to  float  upon  it. 

Dolichos. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce1  and  sub- 
order Papilionacece ; and  containing  several  spe- 
cies, with  a compressed  linear  pod  and  ovate  seeds, 
growing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  They 
furnish  to  the  poorer  natives  of  India  a pulse 
which  they  use  extensively  for  their  curries,  &c. 
The  boberloo  is  obtained  from  D.  Catjang,  and 
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the  horse  gram  from  D.  bi/lorus.  The  Cowage  or 
Cowitch , the  hairs  of  the  pods  of  which  have  such 
irritating  properties  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
and  which,  mixed  with  syrup,  are  given  in  cases 
of  intestinal  worms,  is  a plant  which  was  formerly 
reckoned  a species  of  this  genus,  but  is  now 
transferred  to  the  genus  Mucuna.  M.  pruricus  is 
the  co  wage  of  the  West  Indies,  and  M.  prurita  is 
that  of  the  East. 

Doloiuedcs. — A genus  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  class  Arachnida , and  family  Araneidce , 
composed  of  species  belonging  to  the  hunting 
spiders.  At  the  time  of  laying  their  eggs  they 
construct  a web  in  which  they  deposit  their  co- 
coon or  nest,  and  which  they  sedulously  guard 
till  the  young  are  born.  When  forced  to  abandon 
their  nest,  they  carry  this  cocoon  along  with  them 
under  their  sternum.  The  type  of  the  genus  is 
D.  jimbriatus,  which  lives  on  the  banks  of  marshes 
and  ponds,  and  runs  swiftly  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  which  does  not  wet  the  body,  even  though 
the  insect  descends  under  the  surface.  It  catches 
flies  without  spreading  a thread,  but  spins  a thick 
web  for  its  eggs,  which  it  spreads  from  one  branch 
to  another.  The  web  constructed  by  D.  mirabilis 
is  in  the  form  of  a balloon,  the  size  of  a man’s 
fist,  and  open  below.  The  cocoon  containing 
the  eggs  is  about  the  size  of  a gooseberry,  and 
globular ; and  when  the  spider  leaves  its  ne.st  it 
carries  it  along  with  it  folded  up  under  its 
chest. 

Dolomite. — A variety  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone, generally  consisting  of  one  atom  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  one  atom  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  It  is  softer  than  common  limestone. 
It  occurs  crystallized,  as  rhomboidal  bitter  spar, 
and  in  large  deposits,  as  a distinct  formation 
overlying  the  coal  formation.  The  best  example 
of  this  rock  in  England  is  at  Bolsover,  in  Derby- 
shire, from  whence  the  stone  was  taken  to  build 
the  new  houses  of  parliament. 

Bombeya. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Byt- 
TNERIACEAE. 

Donacia. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  tetramerous  Coleoptera , and  family  Crioceridce. 
About  sixty  species  of  these  beetles  are  known, 
all  living  on  aquatic  plants.  They  have  brilliant 
varied  metallic  colours,  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  being  silvery  white,  and  clothed  with  a fine 
silky  down.  The  perfect  insects  have  very  strongly 
hooked  claws,  by  means  of  which  they  adhere  to 
the  plants  upon  which  they  live,  and  the  larvas 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  roots  and  stems. 

Bonax. — A genus  of  bivalve  shells  belonging 
to  the  family  Tellinidce.  The  shell  is  usually  of 
a trigonal  shape,  and  the  posterior  edge  is  short 
and  truncate,  while  the  anterior  is  produced  and 
rounded.  The  species  are  tolerably  numerous, 
varied  in  colours,  and  are  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  generally  small, 
and  live  in  sands  near  low  water  mark,  buried 
an  inch  or  two  beneath  the  surface.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  coast  of  France,  one 
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or  two  species  are  so  numerous,  that  they  form  a 
considerable  article  of  food  for  the  poor.  About 
thirty  species  are  found  fossil  in  the  later  tertiary 
formations. 

Borenia. — A genus  of  umbelliferous  plants. 
See  Ammoniacuiu. 

Doris.  The  Sea  Lemons . — A genus  of  mollus- 
cous animals  belonging  to  the  naked  Gasteropoda , 
or  Nudibranchiata.  The  animals  belonging  to 
this  genus  are  destitute  of  a shell,  and  have  a 
large  simple  mantle  covering  the  head  and  foot, 
the  latter  organ  being  of  considerable  length. 
The  branchiae  are  plume  like,  and  placed  in  a 
circle  on  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  body  is 
protected  by  a hard  convex  skin  resembling  half 
a lemon,  and  which  is  strengthened  by  spicula 
more  or  less  definitely  arranged.  Towards  the 
anterior  margin  there  are  two  tentacles,  which 
pass  through  holes  in  this  skin.  When  perfectly 
quiet  and  undisturbed,  the  animal  allows  these 
tentacles  and  the  branchiae  on  the  back  to  open 
out,  but  the  moment  it  is  alarmed  or  disquieted 
it  withdraws  them  almost  completely.  The  sea 
lemons  lay  a great  number  of  eggs,  which  form 
gelatinous  bands  on  stones,  shells,  sea- weed,  &c. 
In  some  species  the  number  amounts  to  3,000  or 
4,000,  and  in  others  to  even  more.  The  full 
grown  animals  are  often  adorned  with  beautiful 
colours,  and  though  generally  of  a small  size, 
some  of  the  tropical  species  grow  seven  or  eight 
inches  long.  They  are  most  plentiful  on  rocky 
coasts,  under  stones  near  low  water,  or  amongst 
the  roots  of  marine  plants,  and  feed  upon  zoophytes 
and  sponges.  They  are  nocturnal  animals,  lying 
concealed  during  the  day,  and  coming  forth  at 
night  to  seek  their  food. 

Dorsibrancliiata. — An  order  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  Annelida. 

Dorstenia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Urticacece,  and  sub- 
order Morece , the  mulberries.  About  thirty  spe- 
cies are  known,  consisting  of  stemless  plants  with 
radical  leaves,  all  natives  of  tropical  America. 
The  root  of  I).  Contrayerva , and  one  or  two  other 
species,  yield  the  substance  known  by  the  name 
of  contrayerva,  at  one  time  much  used  in  medi- 
cine. It  is  now  little  employed  in  this  country, 
but  is  said  to  be  still  held  in  esteem  in  South 
America  as  a valuable  remedy  against  the  bite  of 
serpents. 

Dorshesaa. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Homoptera , and  family  Coccidce,  and 
named  after  the  Abbe  d’Orthez.  The  typical 
species,  D.  characias , is  found  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  lives  upon  one  or  two  species  of 
Euphorbia}.  The  body  of  the  female,  after  her 
first  moult,  becomes  covered  with  elongated  flakes 
of  a waxy  secretion,  which  if  rubbed  off  grows 
again.  These  females  are  apterous,  and  when  the 
time  approaches  for  laying  eggs  there  appears  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  a prolongation 
in  the  form  of  a sac,  which  makes  the  insect  ap- 
pear twice  as  long  as  she  was  before.  The  in- 
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tenor  of  this  sac  is  lined  with  a fine  cottony 
down,  and  here  she  deposits  her  eggs,  which  re- 
main there  till  the  young  are  hatched.  They 
undergo  five  or  six  moultings  in  the  course  of 
their  life.  The  males  are  comparative!}'  much 
fewer  than  the  females  and  smaller.  They  possess 
wings,  are  very  agile,  and  their  bodies  are  covered 
with  a short  down.  A species  of  Coccinel/a  is 
a great  enemy  of  these  insects,  devouring  vast 
numbers  of  their  young  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched. 

DoiTpU«J'a, — A genus  of  beetles.  See 
ChRYSOMELIDyE. 

Dracaena. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliacece, , and 
sub-order  Asparagece ,*  and  comprising  a number 
of  species  of  trees,  some  of  which  acquire  an  enor- 
mous size.  They  are  evergreens,  with  simple  leaves, 
which  are  crowded  together  towards  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  long,  slender,  often  columnar 
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stems,  resembling  palms  in  habit.  About  thirty 
species  are  known,  all  natives  of  warm  climates. 
The  most  remarkable  species  of  the  genus  is 
the  dragon  tree  of  the  Canaries,  D.  draco , ori- 
ginally, however,  a native  of  India.  The  stem 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  is  generally  simple 
and  without  branches,  and  seldom  acquiring  any 
height,  but  in  this  species  it  is  the  reverse,  as  the 
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individuals  acquire  an  immense  volume.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orotava,  in  the  island  of  Tene- 
riffe,  there  is  a celebrated  dragon  tree,  which  at 
the  time  of  Humboldt’s  visit  in  1799,  was  forty- 
five  feet  in  circumference.  In  1402,  it  was  de- 
scribed to  be  as  large  and  hollow  as  it  is  now,  and 
as  four  centuries  and  a-half  have  produced  so  little 
change  in  its  growth,  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  a 
very  great  age.  According  to  Humboldt,  this 
dragon  tree  and  the  baobab  of  Africa  (see  Adan- 
sonia),  are  considered  as  the  oldest  living  inhabi- 
tants of  our  planet.  The  resinous  substance  called 
dragon’s  blood  is  obtained  from  this  species  of 
tree.  Few  of  the  others  described  are  of  much 
importance.  One  of  them,  however,  D.  term.in- 
alis , is  extensively  diffused  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago and  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  these 
latter  islands  the  natives  express  a sweetish 
juice  from  its  roots,  which  by  evaporation  is 
reduced  to  a kind  of  sugar,  while  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  prepare  an  intoxicating  drink  from  the 
same  parts,  which  they  sometimes  call  ava.  In 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  the  root  is  employed  as 
a demulcent  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  held  in  great  esteem  as  a signal  of  truth 
and  peace. 

Draco.  The  Flying  Lizards. — A genus  of 
reptiles  belonging  to  the  family  Agamidce , and 
distinguished  from  the  other  genera  of  the  family 
by  their  having  the  skin  of  the  sides  spread  out 
into  the  form  of  wings,  and  supported  by  the  ends 
of  the  ribs.  These  wings,  when  the  animals  are 
at  rest,  are  folded  together  on  the  sides  of  the 
body,  but  when  they  leap  from  branch  to  branch 
they  are  spread  out,  and  act  as  a parachute.  They 
live  on  trees,  and  walk  with  agility.  The  throat 
is  furnished  with  three  pouches,  which  they  spread 
out  as  they  lie  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Several 
species  are  known,  differing  from  one  another  in 
the  length  of  these  throat  pouches  and  the  colour 
of  the  wings,  but  all  natives  of  Asia.  The  animals 
described  and  figured  by  the  early  naturalists 
as  species  of  Draco  or  Dragon , were  either  ficti- 
tious beings,  artificially  prepared  from  the  skins 
of  different  animals,  or  pure  creatures  of  a dis- 
ordered imagination.  In  the  middle  ages,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  dragons  were 
made  to  play  an  important  part;  and  in  the 
romances  of  that  period,  were  sure  to  be  intro- 
duced to  try  the  prowess  of  the  valiant  knights, 
whose  heroic  deeds  they  were  written  to  commem- 
orate. They  were  represented  as  being  either 
monsters  with  the  body  of  a huge  serpent,  the 
feet  of  a lion,  and  an  immense  throat  vomiting 
out  flames  of  fire,  or  as  destitute  of  feet,  crawling 
like  a serpent,  and  the  huge  body  covered  with 
hard  and  impenetrable  scales,  and  so  powerful  as 
to  be  able  to  crush  an  elephant  with  the  greatest 
ease.  They  devoured  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  depopulated  whole  districts.  One  of  the 
best  known  species,  of  which  we  give  an  accurate 
representation,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  genus,  the  fringed  flying  lizard,  D. 
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fimbriatus , is  a very  different  creature  from  any 
of  the  monsters  called  Dragons  by  the  ancients. 
It  is  a very  harmless  little  lizard,  of  about  ten  or 
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twelve  inches  in  length,  with  its  wing-like  ex- 
pansions elegantly  spotted  with  patches  of  black, 
brown,  and  white. 


D.  fimbriatus— The  Fringed  Flying  Lizard, 


Drassus.—  A genus  of  spiders.  See  Aran- 
EIDAE. 

Drilus. — A genus  of  pentamerous  Coleoptera, 
belonging  to  the  family  Lampyridce,  or  glow- 
worms. These  insects  are  elongated,  and  rather 
depressed.  The  female,  like  the  generality  of  the 
family,  is  wingless,  not  luminous,  as  some  others 
are,  and  does  not  differ  very  much  in  appearance 
from  the  larva.  She  is  much  larger  than  the 
male,  and  bears  so  little  resemblance  to  him,  that 
for  a length  of  time  the  two  sexes  were  described 
as  two  species  belonging  to  different  genera.  The 
larva  feeds  upon  the  common  snail,  Helix  nemo- 
ralis,  entering  the  shell,  and  devouring  its  inha- 
bitant. 

Dromia. — A genus  of  decapodous  Crustacea , 
belonging  to  the  order  Anomoura , and  family 
Dromiidce.  The  species  have  an  oval,  very  con- 
vex carapace,  which,  as  well  as  the  legs,  are  very 
hairy.  They  are  of  an  indolent  habit,  and  live 
in  spots  where  the  sea  is  moderately  deep,  choos- 
ing for  their  habitation  places  where  the  rocks 
are  not  covered  with  sand.  They  are  generally 
found  covered  with  a species  of  Alcyonium,  or 
the  valve  of  some  bivalve  shell,  which  they  retain 
by  means  of  their  hinder  feet,  and  appear  to  use 
as  a defence  against  their  enemies.  The  females 
spawn  in  the  month  of  July,  and  lay  a great 
many  eggs. 

JBrosera.  The  Sun-dew. — See  Droseracee. 

©roseraceic  Qgoco;,  dew).  The  Sun- dew  fa- 
mily.— A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  com- 
prising a number  of  species  of  delicate  herbs, 
often  stemless,  and  with  the  leaves  and  other 
parts  furnished  with  glandular  capitate  hairs,  of 
an  elegant  appearance,  which  exude  drops  of  a 
viscid  fluid  in  sunshine.  Hence  the  name  of  sun- 
dew, Eos  solis , has  been  given  to  these  plants ; 
and  an  Italian  liquor,  called  Eossoli , derives  its 
name  from  a species  of  Drosera  being  used  in  its 
manufacture.  The  leaves  are  generally  radical, 
lying  in  the  form  of  a star  near  the  ground,  and 
possessing  such  a degree  of  irritability  that  when 
touched,  as  by  a fly  alighting  upon  them,  they 
contract  and  catch  the  insect.  The  genus  Dro- 


sera is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  contains 
about  sixty  species,  which  are  of  humble  growth, 
very  delicate  and  stemless.  They  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  marshy  places  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  a few  only  being  found  in 
the  north.  They  have  a more  or  less  acid  taste, 
combined  with  slight  acridity,  and  some  of  them 
are  said  to  be  poisonous  to  cattle.  Others  have 
dyeing  properties.  D.  rotundifolia , the  common 
sun-dew,  is  a native  of  this  country,  and  the 
leaves  possess  a considerable  degree  of  irritability, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  those  of  another 
species  of  the  family,  the  Venus  fly-trap  of  Ame- 
rica. See  Dionea.  The  elegant  grass  of  Par- 
nassus, Parnassia  palustris , sometimes  called  the 
white  butter-cup,  which  has  been  generally  ar- 
ranged amongst  the  species  of  this  genus,  does 
not  possess  the  glandulous  hairs  of  the  sun- dews, 
but  the  stamens  are  irritable,  and  move  towards 
the  pistil  in  succession  to  discharge  their  con- 
tents. 

Dryinus. — A genus  of  serpents.  See  Lepto- 
PHINA. 

Drymis,  Winter's  Baris. — See  Magnolia- 
CEE. 

TOryotmlanops. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Camphora  and  Dipterocarpacee. 

Dryobates. — A genus  of  woodpeckers.  See 
PlCIDE. 

Durio.  The  Durian. — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Stercu- 
liacece , sub-order  Bombacece.  The  species  upon 
which  the  genus  is  founded,  D.  Zibethinus , is  a 
large  and  lofty  tree,  growing  in  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  and  bears  a large  fruit,  roundish 
and  muricated,  divided  internally  into  five  cells, 
and  easily  separating  when  ripe  into  five  parts. 
Each  cell  contains  from  two  to  four  or  five  seeds, 
enveloped  in  soft  pulp.  This  fruit  is  known  by 
the  native  name  of  Durian , is  about  the  size  of  a 
man’s  head,  with  a thick,  hard  rind,  covered  with 
firm  and  angular  projections,  and  is  a favourite 
food  of  the  natives.  It  is  as  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy,  combined  with  richness  of  its  flavour, 
as  for  the  intolerable  offensiveness  of  its  odour, 
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which  is  compared  to  that  of  onions  in  a state  of 
putrefaction.  The  seed,  with  its  edible  envelop- 
ing pulp,  is  about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg.  The 
pulp  is  as  white  as  milk,  and  as  delicate  in  taste 
as  the  finest  cream.  The  seeds,  when  roasted, 
are  eaten,  and  have  the  taste  of  chestnuts.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  is  used  for  many  economical  pur- 
poses, and  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  when  burnt,  is 
employed  by  the  Chinese  in  the  preparation  of 
some  dyes. 

Dyuastes — See  Dynastid^e. 

Dynastidae. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  pentamerous  Coleoptera , and  division  La- 
mellicornes , and  comprising  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  robust  forms  belonging  to  the  insect 
kingdom.  The  males  are  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished by  possessing  horns  or  tubercles,  arising 
from  the  head  or  thorax.  They  are  harmless 
creatures,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  tropical  regions, 
excavating  burrows  in  the  earth,  where  they 
conceal  themselves  during  the  day,  or  residing  in 
the  decomposed  trunks  of  trees.  At  night  they 
come  forth,  and  are  found  running  about  the 
footpaths  in  woods,  or  flying  about  the  trees. 
Amongst  these  beetles,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Hercules  beetle,  Dynastes  Hercules , 
four,  five,  or  even  sometimes  six  inches  long,  and  a 
native  of  South  America.  From  the  upper  part 
of  the  thorax  proceeds  a horn,  or  process  of  great 
length  in  proportion  to  the  body,  sharp  at  the 
tip,  curving  slightly  downwards,  and  furnished 
throughout  its  wrhole  length  with  a fine,  short, 
velvet-like  pile,  of  a brownish-orange  colour.  The 
female  has  no  horn.  It  is  stated  that  these 
beetles  saw  off  the  branches  of  trees  in  Guada- 
loupe,  and  that  the  larvae  reside  in  rotten  wood. 
The  elephant  beetle,  Megasoma  elephas,  a native 
also  of  South  America,  and  about  three  inches 
long,  has  the  horn  long,  arched,  and  bifid  at  the 
tip,  and  a short,  but  strong,  and  somewhat  oblique 
horn  on  each  side.  The  Atlas  beetle,  Chalcosoma 
Atlas , a native  of  the  Eastern  islands,  is  another 
fine  species.  The  central  horn  is  shorter  than  in 
the  two  others,  but  the  two  side  horns  are  long 
and  curved  inwards.  The  whole  insect  is  of  a 
highly  polished  metallic  surface. 

Dysluite. — A mineral,  found  at  Stirling,  New 
J ersey,  and  occurring  crystallized  in  regular  ooto- 
hedrons.  It  is  composed  of  alumina,  oxide  of 
zinc,  peroxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese, 
and  a little  silica. 

Dysodile  ( jSutratitis , stinking).  — A kind  of 
combustible  bitumen,  which,  when  burned,  gives 
out  an  offensive  odour  like  assafoetida ; hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  Stercus  diabolL  It  is  found  in 
masses,  or  in  small  beds,  with  lignite,  is  highly 
laminated,  and  is  of  a yellow  or  grayish  colour. 
It  is  opaque,  but  its  laminae,  when  isolated,  are 
translucent,  and  when  plunged  into  water  they 
separate,  becoming  more  transparent  and  flexible. 
It  is  found  at  Meliti,  near  Syracuse,  in  Sicily, 
where  it  is  scattered  amongst  schistose  clay, 
which  is  inflammable,  owing  to  its  presence.  A 
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variety  occurring  near  Giessen  consists  of — bitu- 
men, 49  ; carbon,  55 ‘5  ; sesquioxide  of  iron,  11 ; 
silica,  soluble  in  potash,  17*4;  clay,  &c.,  1. 

Dysopcs  or  Dysopus  Qua,  to  cover;  o roug,  a 

foot) A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 

Mammalia,  order  Cheiroptera,  and  family  Nocti- 
lionidce,  or  bull-dog  bats.  This  genus  of  bats  is 
synonymous  with  the  Cheiromeles  of  Horsfield, 
which  is  characterized  by  the  structure  of  the  hind 
foot.  This  member  is  composed  of  four  fingers  and 
a distinct  thumb,  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
many  of  the  Quadrumana.  Being  a complete  an- 
tagonist to  the  fingers,  it  enables  the  animal  to 
take  hold  of  objects  as  with  a perfect  hand.  The 
species  upon  which  Dr.  Horsfield  founded  the 
genus  Cheiromeles  is  the  D.  cheiropus,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  all  the  bull-dog  bat  family. 

Dyticidse. — A synonym  of  Dytiscid^e. 

Dyticus. — A synonym,  and  said  to  be  the 
proper  method  of  spelling  the  genus  Dytiscus. 

Dytiscidce. — A family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  pentamerous  Coleoptera,  and  containing  a 
considerable  number  of  species  of  aquatic  beetles. 
They  are  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  inha- 
biting stagnant  in  preference  to  running  water. 
They  swim  with  great  agility,  the  hind  legs 
acting  together  in  concert,  like  those  of  a frog. 
They  are  very  voracious  in  their  habits,  attack- 
ing and  devouring  not  only  other  aquatic  insects, 
but  are  also  occasionally  very  destructive  to 
young  fish  in  fish  ponds.  Their  fore  legs  are 
employed  by  them  as  claws  in  seizing  and  con- 
veying their  prey  to  the  mouth.  The  genus 
Dytiscus , or  Dyticus , is  the  type  of  the  family, 
and  contains  some  of  the  largest  species  of  all  the 
water  beetles.  They  are  generally  of  an  oval 
form,  narrower  in  front  than  behind,  the  elytra 
of  the  males  being  usually  smooth,  while  those 
of  the  females  are  often  furrowed.  Though 
organized  for  swimming,  these  beetles  can  leave 
the  water  in  which  they  reside,  and  fly  to  a dis- 
tance. Like  other  aquatic  animals,  they  are 
obliged  to  ascend  repeatedly  to  the  surface  to 
obtain  a supply  of  air  for  respiration.  The  stig- 
mata, or  spiracles,  are  most  of  them  placed  on 
the  abdomen,  and  when  they  come  to  the  surface 
to  breathe,  they  may  be  seen  resting,  head  down- 
wards, with  the  extremity  of  the  body  protruded 
out  of  the  water.  The  larvae  of  Dytiscus  marginalis 
(one  of  the  largest  European  species  of  the  genus), 
are  very  voracious  animals.  They  are  often 
called  shrimps,  and  measure,  when  full  grown, 
two  inches  and  a half  in  length.  The  head  is 
large,  rather  flat,  and  armed  with  a pair  of  for- 
midable, curved,  hollow  mandibles,  with  which 
they  seize  their  prey.  They  commit  great  ravages 
among  other  water  insects ; and  being  bold  and 
courageous,  they  attack  even  fishes.  When  they 
have  attained  their  full  size,  they  quit  the  water, 
and  creep  into  the  neighbouring  earth,  where 
they  form  with  considerable  skill  a round  cell,  in 
which,  in  about  five  days,  they  change  to  pupae. 

Dytiscus.— See  Dytiscid.e. 
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Ebenaceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  the  species  of  which  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
some  of  which  are  of  large  size,  and  possess  alter- 
nate, generally  leathery  and  shining  leaves.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  America  and  Asia,  though  a few  occur 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Australia.  The 
wood  of  these  trees  is  usually  very  dense  and 
hard,  and  the  fine  black  hard  timber,  called 
ebony,  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  the 
family.  See  Diospyros. 

Eburia  (ebur,  ivory). — A genus  of  penta- 
merous  Coleoptera  belonging  to  the  famity  Cer- 
ambicidcB.  The  species  are  about  fifty  in  number, 
and  their  elytra,  which  are  generally  brown  or 
ash  coloured,  are  marked  with  spots  in  relief  of  a 
yellowish  ivory  colour ; hence  their  name.  They 
live  under  the  bark  or  in  the  substance  of  decayed 
trees,  or  remain  fixed  upon  the  leaves,  upon 
which  they  can  run  with  great  rapidity;  but 
when  touched,  allow  themselves  suddenly  to  drop 
to  the  ground.  Like  the  rest  of  the  cerambicidae, 
they  produce,  by  means  of  their  corselets,  the 
sound  peculiar  to  the  insects  of  the  family. 

Eburna  (ebur,  ivory).  The  Ivory  Shell. — A 
genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca , belonging  to 
the  family  Buccinidce.  The  shells  belonging  to 
this  genus,  as  originally  constituted,  consist  of 
two  kinds ; one,  solid  smooth  shells,  spotted  with 
dark  red,  the  animal  being  spotted  like  the  shell, 
and  covered  with  an  epidermis ; the  other,  smooth, 
more  elongated,  and  covered  with  shining  enamel. 
For  this  latter,  the  generic  name,  Eburna , is 
retained,  while  the  first  set  are  formed  into  a 
separate  genus,  called  Latrunculus.  The  shells 
belonging  to  the  genus  Latrunculus  are  more 
nearly  allied  in  form  with  Buccinum , while  the 
true  Eburnoe  are  closely  related  to  the  Ancillarice. 

Ecbalium  (ncfta-Wu,  to  throw  outwards). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Cucurbitacece , and  separated  from 
the  genus  Momordica , with  which  it  has  usually 
been  placed.  Ecbalium  (Momordica)  Elaterium 
is  generally  called  the  squirting  cucumber,  and 
the  character  of  the  genus  is  derived  from  the 
remarkable  elasticity  with  which  the  fruit,  when 
ripe  and  distended,  opens  when  touched,  and 
scatters  its  contents  to  a considerable  distance. 
The  inspissated  juice  of  the  fruit  constitutes  the 
purgative  medicine  called  elaterium , which  is  used 
in  cases  of  dropsy.  Its  cathartic  properties  de- 
pend upon  a principle  called  elaterine. 

Echcneididae  (i%eiv,  to  hold ; van;,  a ship). 
The  Sucking  Fish , or  Remora  family. — A family 
of  fishes,  which  resemble  in  general  character  the 
Gadidce,  and  which,  as  the  species  have  in  general 
no  spines  in  the  rays  of  the  fins,  have  been  placed 
lately  in  the  order  Anacanthini.  There  is  only 
one  genus  known,  Echeneis , the  species  of  which 
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are  distinguished  by  the  top  of  the  head  being 
flattened  and  occupied  by  a laminated  disc,  com- 
posed of  numerous  transverse  cartilaginous  plates, 
the  edges  of  which  are  spiny,  and  directed 
obliquely  backwards.  By  means  of  this  appa- 
ratus these  fishes  are  able  to  attach  themselves  to 
ships,  large  fishes,  as  sharks,  &c.,  and  other 
marine  bodies.  Wonderful  stories  used  to  be  told 
of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  sucking  fish  of 
detaining  ships  at  sea.  For  instance,  Pliny 
asserts,  “ Though  the  winds  may  rage,  and  the 
tempests  sink  the  bark,  it  restrains  their  fury,  it 
destroys  their  power,  it  renders  immovable  those 
vessels  which  no  chain  could  stay,  no  weighty 
anchor  moor.”  The  most  common  species,  and 
the  one  known  to  the  ancients,  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean sucking  fish,  or  remora,  E.  remora , a small 


E.  remora— The  Sucking  Fish. 


fish,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  resembling  the 
herring  in  form.  Their  fins  are  weak,  and  as 
they  cannot  swim  fast,  this  deficiency  is  supplied 
to  them  by  their  sucking  disc  enabling  them  to 
adhere  powerfully  to  ships  and  large  fishes,  such 
as  sharks,  so  that  they  are  carried,  without  any 
exertion  of  their  own,  to  such  situations  as  are 
most  appropriate  for  finding  their  food.  Good 
use  is  made  of  this  adhesive  power  by  the  natives 
on  the  Mozambique  coast.  A species  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  Mediterranean  one,  and 
called  the  pilot  sucking  fish,  E.  Naucrates , is 
common  on  that  coast,  and  is  employed  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  marine  turtles.  A ring 
is  fastened  to  the  tail,  and  a rope  being  attached 
to  it,  the  sucking  fish  is  carried  out  by  the  fisher- 
men in  their  boat,  in  a vessel  of  water,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea  where  the  turtles  resort.  In  endea- 
vouring to  make  its  escape  the  fish  attaches  itself 
to  the  nearest  turtle ; and  as  its  adhesive  powers 
are  strong,  both  are  hauled  in  together. 

Echeneis. — See  Echeneidim:. 

E chidna.  The  Porcupine  A nt-eater.  — A genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , 
order  Edentata , tribe  Monotremata , and  family 
Ornithorhynchina.  Only  one  species  is  known, 
E.  hystrix , which,  however,  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  animals  of  New  Holland.  It  has 
marsupial  bones  like  the  opossums,  a merry- 
thought and  cloaca,  like  birds  and  reptiles,  and 
the  males  are  furnished  with  spurs.  It  is  quite 
destitute  of  teeth,  the  tongue  is  long  and  filiform, 
the  muzzle  is  elongated,  in  the  form  of  a beak, 
surrounded  by  horny  lips,  and  the  mouth  is  very 
small.  The  feet  are  short  and  strong,  five-toed, 
and  armed  with  very  long,  stout,  curved  claws. 
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The  body  is  thickset,  and  the  skin,  besides  hair, 
is  covered  with  a number  of  spines,  like  those  of 
the  hedgehog  and  porcupine.  The  echidna  is 
about  twice  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon hedgehog,  is  a native  of  Australia,  and  digs 
burrows  in  the  sandy  places  where  it  lives,  in 
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which  it  remains  during  the  dry  season,  coming 
out  of  the  earth  only  during  the  rains.  It  is 
a sluggish  animal,  living  in  a state  of  apparent 
suspended  animation  for  eighty  hours  at  a time, 
and  rolled  up  in  a ball  like  the  hedgehog.  Its 
food  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  ants. 

Eciihnyna. — A sub-family  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  order  Rodentia  or  G lives,  and 
family  Muridce , of  which  the  genus  Echimys  is 
the  representative.  The  fur  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  is  a mixture  of  flattened  spines  and  hair, 
the  tail  is  long,  scaly,  and  hairy,  the  feet  are 
slender,  ears  large,  and  muzzle  small.  Echimys 
chrysuros  is  about  double  the  size  of  the  brown 
rat,  but  is  a much  more  handsome  animal.  The 
species  are  natives  of  South  America  and  Southern 
Africa. 

Echimys  ( e%ivo s,  a spine ; y.vs,  a rat). — See 
Echimyna. 

Echinidae.  Sea  Eggs , or  Sea  Urchins A 

family  of  radiated  animals,  belonging  to  the  class 
Echinodermala,  and  order  Echinoidea.  The  spe- 
cies belonging  to  this  family  are  numerous,  and 
are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  body, 
not  contractile,  oval,  or  round,  is  covered  with  a 
hard  case,  formed  of  twenty  perpendicular  bands 
of  square  or  six-si<jed  pieces,  sunk  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  skin,  and  furnished  externally  with 
numerous  fragile  spines.  These  are  affixed  by 
muscles  on  hemispherical  tubercles  which  allow 
them  to  move  in  all  directions,  protecting  the 
animals  from  their  enemies,  and  enabling  them 
to  bury  themselves  in  the  sand  on  the  shore, 
when  they  are  left  by  the  retiring  tide.  Ten  of 
the  bands  of  which  the  case  or  shell  is  composed, 
alternating  with  the  others,  are  pierced  with 
minute  double  pores,  through  which  are  sent  out 
small  filaments  with  dilated  ends,  which  enable 
the  animals  to  anchor  themselves  to  marine 
bodies.  These  pierced  bands,  from  a fancied 
resemblance  to  the  walks  in  a garden,  are  called 
Ambulacra , while  those  which  have  the  tubercles 
have  been  compared  to  the  beds  of  the  garden, 
and  have  sometimes  been  called  Arece  pulvilli. 
These  animals  have  two  separate  openings  to 
their  digestive  canal.  The  mouth,  which  is 
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central  and  in  the  lower  side,  is  armed  with  very 
complicated  jaws,  furnished  with  five  rather  pro- 
jecting teeth,  fitted  for  biting  their  food,  which 
consists  of  small  molluscs  and  Crustacea.  These 
jaws  are  called  the  lanterns  of  Aristotle,  from 
having  been  compared  by  that  author  to  a lantern. 
The  tubercles  upon  which  the  spines  are  placed 
are  simple  rounded  prominences,  but  the  spines 
vary  a good  deal  in  shape.  They  are  generally 
equal  sized,  conical,  and  striated,  as  in  Echinus ; 
but  some  species  have  them  large  and  club-shaped, 
while  others  have  them  very  short  and  truncated, 
forming  in  the  mass  a smooth  surface  somewhat 
resembling  a tesselated  pavement,  as  in  Hetero- 
centrus.  The  Echinidce  are  all  free  and  unat- 
tached, and  they  progress  by  means  of  their 
spines  and  ambulacral  filaments.  In  addition  to 
these  organs,  however,  they  have  other  moveable 
organs  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
called  pedicellarice.  These  are  prehensile,  and 
are  used  by  the  animal  to  seize  hold  of  objects, 
which  can  be  passed  along  from  one  to  another, 
and  may  thus  be  conveyed  even  from  the  dorsal 
surface  to  the  mouth.  Some  authors,  however, 
suppose  these  pedicellariae  to  be  parasitic  bodies. 
The  genus  Echinus  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  family.  The  body  is  in  general  very  regu- 
larly circular  or  sub-polygonal,  and  composed  of 
twenty  radiated  rows,  alternately  unequal,  of 
polygonal  plates,  bristled  with  diversiform  spines 
of  two  kinds,  and  supported  on  imperforate 
mamiilated  tubercles.  The  ambulacra  are  con- 
stantly of  the  number  of  five,  and  complete. 
The  species  are  abundant  in  all  the  seas  of 
Europe,  and  several  are  natives  of  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain.  The  common  sea  urchin  or  sea 
egg,  E.  sphcera,  is  found  in  abundance  on  clean 
sea  bottoms  all  round  our  shores,  and  at  various 
depths,  extending  its  range  from  the  littoral  zone 
to  that  of  the  corallines.  These  echini  are  much 
sought  after  as  food  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer,  at  which  time 
they  are  almost  filled  with  eggs.  Many  species 
are  found  fossil,  especially  in  the  chalk. 

Ecliiiiocactus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cactacece , and 
consisting  of  plants  the  stem  of  which  is  of  an 
ovate  or  spheroidal  form,  with  the  sides  divided 
into  many  ribs,  upon  the  projecting  angles  of 
which  are  stationed,  at  short  intervals,  little  spiny 
stars,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  leaves,  and 
from  whose  centre  the  flowers  appear.  They  have 
all  a depressed  or  spheroidal  form,  and  are  gene- 
rally conspicuous  for  the  beauty  of  their  large 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico,  West 
Indies,  and  Brazil,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
of  hedgehog  thistles. 

Echinococcus  a spine;  xoxxo;,  a 

nut). — A genus  of  Entozoa , or  intestinal  worms, 
belonging  to  the  order  Cestoidea , and  family 
Cysticidce.  The  species  belonging  to  this  genus 
have  lately  been  shown  to  be  merely  the  larvae 
of  one  or  more  species  of  Teenia , not  attaining 
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tlieir  full  development  until  they  reach  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  See  Acephalocyst. 

Echinodermata  (i^ivo?,  a spine;  'bi^pa, 
skin). — A class  of  animals  belonging  to  the  sub- 
kingdom Centronix,  or  radiated  animals.  They 
obtain  their  name  from  their  body  being  covered 
with  a hard  coat,  formed  of  variously  shaped 
calcareous  pieces,  imbedded  in  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  and  consist  of  a number  of  families,  known 
as  sea  eggs,  or  sea  urchins  (see  Echinkee),  star- 
fishes (see  Asteriad^e),  encrinites  (see  Crinoi- 
DEiE),  and  sea  cucumbers  (see  Holothuriid^e). 
The  principal  character  of  the  class  is,  that  the 
animals  possess,  fixed  to  the  skin,  a more  or  less 
considerable  number  of  tentacular-shaped  cirrhi, 
at  once  serving  the  purpose  of  locomotive  organs, 
organs  of  respiration,  and  organs  of  touch.  They 
have  a distinct  alimentary  canal,  distinct  organs 
of  circulation,  and  a nervous  system,  forming  a 
ring,  generally  surrounding  the  mouth,  and  giv- 
ing off  radiate  branches.  Besides  the  tentacular- 
formed  organs  of  motion  and  touch,  some  of  the 
families  have  organs  called  pedicellarice , which 
serve  as  organs  of  prehension.  See  Echinid^e. 
The  animals  belonging  to  the  class  echinodermata 
are  all  marine,  and  live  on  animal  food.  Most 
of  them  are  free;  and  these  move  about  with 
their  mouths  beneath;  but  some  are  attached, 
and  these  are  affixed  by  their  backs,  and  have 
the  mouth  above,  to  enable  their  limbs  to  bring 
the  food  within  its  reach. 

Echinorhynchus — (s^/vaj,  a spine;  (/i/yxo?, 
a beak). — A genus  of  Entozoa , or  intestinal 
worms,  belonging  to  the  order  Acanthocephala. 
The  species  live  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  various 
animals — beasts,  birds,  and  fishes — adhering  by 
means  of  their  proboscis,  which  is  furnished  with 
a number  of  hooks.  They  consist  of  worms, 
which  have  a soft,  elongated,  subcylindrical  body, 
ridged  transversely,  and  obtuse  at  both  extremi- 
ties. E.  gigas  is  the  largest  species,  and  is  found 
in  the  intestines  of  the  pig. 

Echinus  (s^va;,  a spine).  The  /Sea  Egg,  or 
Sea  Urchin. — A genus  of  radiated  animals.  See 
ECHINIDiE. 

Ecliium  (s %is,  a viper). — A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Bora- 
ginacece , the  species  of  which  are  rough,  shrubby, 
or  herbaceous  plants,  with  blue  or  white  flowers. 
They  are  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  globe,  most  of  them,  however,  being 
European.  The  viper’s  bugloss,  E.  vulgare,  is  a 
common  plant  in  this  country,  and  with  its  fine 
blue  flowers,  which  at  first  are  red,  forms  a very 
ornamental  plant  to  our  waste  grounds.  The 
roots  of  E.  rubrum  yield  a red  dye,  which  is  used 
in  the  arts. 

E ctopistes.  — A genus  of  birds.  See  Colum- 

BIDiE. 

Ecfozoa  (iv.ro?,  without;  living). — A 

term  applied  to  designate  animals  living  upon  the 
external  parts  of  other  animals,  and  distinguished 
from  those  which  live  in  the  interior,  called  En- 
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tozoa.  It  is  a term  which  merely  designates 
the  habitation  of  the  animals,  and  does  not  ex- 
press any  affinity  amongst  the  animals  included 
in  it.  Thus  we  have  not  only  the  Anoplura, 
but  the  term  includes  the  Lekneid^:,  Cirri- 
pedia,  &c. 

Ectromclii  (ix.r^up.0.,  abortion;  g.i'ko?,  a 
limb). — A family  of  monsters,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  a more  or  less  complete  abortion  of 
one  or  more  limbs,  but  not  deviating  much  from 
the  normal  form  of  the  head  and  trunk.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  this  monstrosity.  One  is  called 
Phocomeles , where  one  or  more  limbs  are  ex- 
tremely short,  so  that  the  feet  or  hands  appear 
to  be  inserted  immediately  into  the  trunk,  giving 
the  appearance  of  the  fin  of  a seal;  hence  the 
name.  A second  is  called  Hemimeles , where 
the  limb  is  only  aborted  to  half  its  length ; for 
instance,  the  fore  arm  or  fore  leg  appears  to  be 
only  a stump,  without  hand  or  foot,  and  often 
terminated  by  only  one  or  more  rudimentary 
fingers  or  toes.  A third  set,  called  Ectromeles , 
from  which  the  name  of  the  family  is  derived, 
show  an  almost  complete  absence  of  the  thoracic 
or  abdominal  members.  The  cases  in  which  both 
the  thoracic  members  are  wanting  are  most  com- 
mon in  man  ; those  in  which  only  one  is  absent 
are  more  common  in  the  lower  animals.  The 
want  of  abdominal  members  is  much  rarer  than 
that  of  thoracic.  Unlike  most  cases  of  monstro- 
sity, the  life  of  the  ectromelii  is  not  shortened 
in  consequence  of  the  malformation,  the  patients 
generally  living  to  a considerable  age.  Human 
beings  who  are  born  with  this  kind  of  monstrosity 
are  often  very  clever  in  some  particular  art. 
First-rate  painters,  and  needlewomen  remarkable 
for  great  delicacy  of  work,  have  occasionally 
appeared  among  them. 

EdcLforsitc.  — A mineral  substance,  of  a 
white  or  grayish  colour,  found  at  Edelfors,  of  a 
compact  texture,  fusing  into  a white  glass,  and 
of  the  density  of  2-58.  It  is  a tersilicate  of  lime, 
and  is  allied  to  Wollastonite,  differing  only  in 
the  proportion  of  lime  in  its  composition,  the 
latter  being  only  a bisilicate. 

Edentata. — An  order  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Mammalia , according  to  some  arrange- 
ments, and  containing  such  animals  as  the  sloths, 
armadillos,  ant-eaters,  echidna,  and  ornithorbyn- 
chus.  The  term  edentata  (wanting  teeth)  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  these  animals  as  a group ; 
for  though  some,  as  the  pangolin  (Manis  penta- 
dactyla ),  for  instance,  are  entirely  destitute  of 
teeth,  there  are  others  which  have  a greater  num- 
ber than  any  other  species  of  the  terrestrial 
mammalia — the  tatou  (Priodonta  gigas ) having 
no  fewer  than  ninety-eight.  The  chief  characters 
of  the  order  are  taken,  therefoi*e,  not  from  the 
want  of  teeth  so  much  as  the  structure  of  them. 
Incisive  teeth  are  wanting,  and  those  which  they 
possess  are  uniformly  one-fang ed  merely,  and  of 
a more  simple  structure  than  those  of  any  other 
quadruped.  The  toes  also  are  terminated  by 
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1 >ng  powerful  claws,  well  adapted  for  digging. 
With  regard  to  habits,  the  animals  of  this  group 
manifest  a great  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
mammalia.  They  show  little  intelligence,  and 
tbeir  movements  are  slow  and  embarrassed.  The 
Edentata , in  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the 
British  Museum,  form  part  of  the  great  order 
Ungulata , and  are  contained  in  the  families  Da- 
SYPiDiE  and  Bradypid^e. 

Ediugtonitc. — A mineral  substance,  consist- 
ing of  silica,  alumina,  and  a little  lime,  found 
along  with  Thomsonite  in  the  Kilpatrick  hills, 
Dumbartonshire. 

Edolius. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Passeres , tribe  Dentirostres , and  family 
Ampelidce.  This  genus,  along  with  Dicrurus , 
and  one  or  two  others,  form  a small  sub-family, 
Dicrurince.  In  general  appearance  the  birds  of 
this  group  resemble  the  crows,  their  body  being 
elongated,  and  their  plumage  of  a more  or  less 
deep  black  colour,  brilliant  with  metallic  reflec- 
tions of  green  or  blue,  mixed  with  a clear  gray 
and  pure  white  under  the  belly.  Their  beak  is 
arched,  as  long  as  the  head,  their  tail  is  forked, 
and  they  vary  in  size  from  a blackbird  to  a lark. 
Some  of  them  are  adorned  with  a small  hoop  of 
feathers  at  the  base  of  the  beak.  The  drongos, 
as  these  birds  are  called,  live  in  small  societies  in 
deep  forests,  and  feed  upon  insects,  particularly 
bees,  which  they  pursue  at  night  and  morning. 
Two  species,  Edolius  retifer  and  E.  remifer , 
inhabit  South  Africa,  collecting  together  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  an  isolated  tree  or  withered 
stump,  on  the  borders  of  the  woods;  they  sit 
there  watching  the  bees  as  they  quit  the  forest  to 
search  for  their  food,  or  as  they  return  loaded  with 
their  spoils,  and  at  such  times  they  destroy  im- 
mense numbers.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they 
are  called  bee-eaters;  and  the  Hottentots  call  them 
devil-birds,  and  believe  they  are  connected  with 
their  sorcerers.  The  fingah  of  Bengal,  E.  ccerul- 
escenSj  wages  bitter  war  with  the  crows,  attacking 
them  when  they  come  into  their  neighbourhood, 
and  driving  them  away  with  loud  cries.  They 
are  in  consequence  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“ king  of  the  crows.”  E.  musicus  has  a very 
sweet  note,  like  that  of  our  thrush ; and  E.  cris- 
tatus  is  said  to  sing  as  finely  as  a nightingale. 
The  Dicrurince  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  World, 
and  are  found  in  India  and  the  neighbouring 
large  islands,  in  China,  in  Madagascar,  and 
South  Africa.  Their  flesh  is  dry  and  ill  flavoured. 

13  dri  opt  halm  a (s^a/aj,  sessile;  otyDa.'kfio;, 
eye).  Sessile-eyed  Crustacea. — A legion  or  divi- 
siun  of  malacostracous  Crustacea , distinguished 
from  the  Podopthalma  by  their  branchiae  or  gills 
not  being  organs  specially  formed  for  the  purpose 
uf  respiration,  but  constituting  a part  of  the 
organs  of  motion,  their  structure  being  peculiarly 
adapted  to  serve  that  end,  and  by  their  eyes  not 
being  placed  on  foot-stalks,  but  being  sessile  and 
immovable;  hence  their  name.  The  mouth  is 
formed  for  masticating  their  food,  and  possesses  a 
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pair  of  mandibles  and  two  pairs  of  jaws,  which 
sometimes  carry  a palpus;  while  the  members 
called  (in  the  podopthalma)  foot-jaws  are  gene- 
rally transformed  into  feet  for  walking  with. 
They  have  no  thoracic  carapace ; but  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  are  composed  of  a series  of  rings  or 
joints,  separate  from  each  other  and  moveable. 
The  head  is  distinct  from  the  thorax.  The  edri- 
opthalma  are  divided  into  three  orders,  Amphi- 
poda,  LiEMODiPODA,  and  Isopoda. 

Ekebergite  or  Sodaite A transparent 

mineral,  occurring  in  green,  gray,  or  brown 
masses,  with  a vitreous  or  resinous  lustre,  and 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  a propor- 
tion of  soda. 

Elachista  (s \K%i<rrot,  very  small). — A genus 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera, 
and  family  Yponomeutidce.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  the  smallest  lepidoptera  known,  the 
breadth  of  their  wings  across  varying  from 
two  to  five  lines.  They  are  very  brilliantly 
coloured,  shining  with  metallic  lustre,  and  may 
be  considered  amongst  the  lepidoptera  what  the 
humming  birds  are  amongst  birds.  Their  cater- 
pillars are  equally  small,  and  live  in  leaves,  lodged 
under  the  skin.  About  fifty  species  are  known, 
all  more  beautiful  one  than  another,  and  the 
majority  of  them  natives  of  Europe.  One  species, 
E.  coffeella , is  found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  its 
larva  causes  great  destruction  to  the  coffee  plants. 

Elaeagnaceae.  The  Oleaster  family.  — A 
small  nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consist- 
ing of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  or  opposite, 
entire,  exstipulate  leaves,  which  are  often  covered 
with  scurfy  scales.  They  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  have  no  marked 
medicinal  qualities.  The  fruit  is  soft  and  suc- 
culent, and  though  in  general  dry  and  insipid, 
in  some  species  it  is  juicy  and  acidulated,  and 
reckoned  very  good  eating.  Several  species  of 
the  genus  Elceagnus  (which  is  the  type  of  the 
family),  growing  in  India  and  Persia,  produce 
fruits  which  are  eaten,  and  are  said  to  resemble 
in  taste  the  jujube.  E.  angustifolius,  called  the 
“ Olivier  de  Boherne,”  a native  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe,  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  all 
plants.  Its  dull  yellow  flowers,  hardly  remarked 
amongst  the  leaves,  fill  the  atmosphere  with  a 
delicious  perfume,  the  source  of  which  is  not 
readily  discovered  by  the  passer  by.  The  sea 
buckthorn,  Hippophae  rhamnoides , is  the  only 
species  found  growing  in  Great  Britain.  It  occurs 
on  cliffs  near  the  sea,  and  being  furnished  with 
sharp  spines,  forms  a good  hedge.  The  fruit, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  small,  round,  orange 
coloured  berries,  possessing  a considerable  de- 
gree of  acidity,  forms,  when  sufficiently  covered 
by  sugar,  a pleasant  preserve,  and  the  plant  itself 
yields  a yellow  dye. 

Elaeis. — A genus  of  palm  trees,  containing 
one  or  two  species  which  grow  in  tropical  Africa 
and  America,  and  choose  for  their  habitats  hot 
situations,  in  argillaceous  and  calcareous  soils. 
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They  produce  substances  which  are  of  much  use 
to  man.  The  oil  palm,  or  maba  of  the  natives, 
E.  Guineensis , is  a native  of  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  yields  the  oil  so  well  known  as  palm 
oil.  This  oil  is  obtained  by  bruising  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  fruit,  and  subjecting  the  bruised  paste 
to  the  action  of  boiling  water  in  wooden  mortars. 
It  forms  a considerable  article  of  commerce  with 
Europe,  where  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  perfumery, 
in  making  soap,  and  in  medicine.  When  imported 
to  this  country,  the  oil  is  about  the  consistence  of 
butter,  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  when  fresh,  has 
the  smell  of  violets  or  of  the  root  of  Florentine 
iris,  and  a very  slightly  sweetish  taste.  In  1 852, 
the  quantity  imported  was  685,267  cwt.,  of  which 
111,651  cwt.  were  re-exported. 

EJaeocarpeae  an  olive;  xugtfos,  a 

fruit). — A sub-order  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Tiliacece.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  different  species  of  lime- 
tree  by  having  lacerated  or  fringed  petals,  and 
anthers  opening  at  the  apex.  From  a species 
of  Elceocarpus  is  procured  the  resin  and  varnish 
called  Copal.  The  fruits  of  E.  serratus , which 
are  very  much  like  olives  when  ripe,  are  said  to 
be  pickled  or  dried,  and  used  in  their  curries  by 
the  natives  of  India.  The  nuts  of  several  species 
growing  in  India,  cleared  of  the  soft  pulp  which 
covers  them,  are  curiously  sculptured ; and  being 
bony,  and  taking  a fine  polish,  are  frequently  set 
in  gold,  and  strung  into  necklaces.  The  nuts  of 
Ganitrus  sphcericus , a middle  sized  tree,  common 
in  various  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  the  Malayan 
archipelago,  and  those  of  Menocera  tubevculata, 
from  the  forests  of  Travancore,  are  what  are  prin- 
cipally used  for  this  purpose. 

Elaeodendron  ( i\atx , an  olive ; v'Sgov,  a 
tree). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants.  See 
Celastrace^e. 

E la  as  us?. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Milvi>le. 

Elaphriuui. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Amyridacece , 
and  sub-order  Bursereae, , containing  a certain 
number  of  trees,  exuding  a balsamic  fluid.  From 
E.  Jacquinicinum  or  tomentosum , a native  of  Cu- 
ra9oa  and  Venezuela,  is  obtained  the  balsam 
known  as  the  balsam  of  Temacahaca,  which  has 
a very  pleasant  smell,  exhaling,  when  burned, 
an  odour  between  musk  and  lavender. 

Elaps. — A genus  of  serpents  belonging  to 
the  order  Ophidia , and  family  Colubridce.  A 
considerable  number  of  species  are  known,  living 
in  the  southern  regions  of  both  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  The  typical  species  is  the  coral  snake, 
E.  corallinus , of  a cinnabar  red  colour,  banded 
with  rings  of  black  and  greenish- white.  Its  bite 
is  considered  very  dangerous. 

Elateridae. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  pentamerous  Coleoptera , and  division  Ma- 
crosterni  or  Sternoxi.  The  insects  belonging  to 
this  family  were  originally  all  contained  in  the 
single  genus  Elater , but  in  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  of  known  species,  this  genus  has 
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been  split  into  many,  which  now  form  a distinct 
family.  Generally  speaking,  the  elaters  are  of 
an  elliptical  or  oval  form,  • sometimes  nearly 
linear,  and  usually  depressed.  The  elytra  are 
long,  narrow,  and  almost  always  striated.  Their  - 
feet  are  very  short,  and  in  consequence  they  are 
not  able  to  run  fast,  but  they  fly  well.  They 
are  curiously  constructed  for  leaping  when  laid 
on  their  back,  being  able  to  spring  to  a height  of 
ten  or  twelve  times  their  own  length.  This  leap- 
ing motion  is  accompanied  with  a snapping  noise, 
from  which  circumstance  these  insects  are  popu- 
larly termed  snaps.  The  species  are  scattered 
all  over  the  globe,  extending  even  to  the  polar 
regions,  and  live  on  flowers,  and  in  the  trunks  of 
old  trees,  deriving  their  nourishment  from  vege- 
table matters.  In  general  they  are  not  at  all 
remarkable  for  brilliancy  or  variety  of  colours. 
Those  found  in  this  country  are  dingy  and  plain, 
and  of  no  great  size,  but  some  of  the  species 
found  in  tropical  climates  are  large  and  hand- 
some, and  a few  are  luminous  like  the  glow-worm. 
The  cocuja  of  South  America,  Pyropliorus  nocli- 
lucus , is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  all 
the  fireflies.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a-half  long, 


Pyrophorus  noctilucus—Cocuj  a firefly. 


and  marked  with  a smooth,  yellow,  semi-trans- 
parent spot  on  each  side  of  the  thorax.  Many 
stories  are  told  of  these  insects;  the  Indians  are 
said  to  travel  in  the  night  with  them  fixed  to 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  to  spin,  weave,  paint, 
dance,  &c.,  by  their  light.  The  writer  of  this 
was  told  at  Cum&na  that  the  use  of  them  was 
forbidden  to  the  colonists  as  the  Spanish  young 
ladies  used  to  carry  on  a correspondence  at  night 
with  their  lovers  by  means  of  the  light  derived 
from  them,  two  or  three  confined  in  a phial  giving 
sufficient  light  to  enable  a person  to  read  or  write 
by.  . He  himself  has  been  enabled  by  the  help  of 
only  one,  to  read  the  title  of  a book  on  a shelf  in 
his  cabin.  The  larvae  of  the  Elateridce  live  upon 
wood  and  roots,  and  some  of  them  are  very  de- 
structive to  vegetation.  The  well  known  wire- 
worm  is  the  grub  of  the  species,  Agriotes  seyetis. 
This  insect  is  five  years  in  arriving  at  its  perfect 
state,  and  during  this  time  it  lives  on  the  roots 
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of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  grass,  often  com- 
mitting such  extensive  damage  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  re-sow  the  ground.  The  method 
adopted  for  destroying  these  pests,  is  to  scatter 
pieces  of  lettuce,  sliced  potatoes  or  turnips  in  the 
field  affected,  as  a bait  to  attract  them.  These 
being  examined  in  the  morning  by  persons  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  the  insects  are  collected 
and  destroyed.  Moles  and  pheasants  are  also 
very  fond  of  the  wire- worms,  and  are  very  useful 
in  destroying  them. 

Elaterite.  Elastic  Bitumen  or  Mineral  Caout- 
chouc  A mineral  substance  belonging  to  the 

bituminous  inflammable  minerals,  of  a blackish- 
brown  colour,  internally  shining  and  glistening, 
very  soft,  sectile,  elastic,  and  flexible.  It  appears 
to  be  a compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, and  is  found  in  the  lead  veins  of  Castle- 
town, Derbyshire,  and  in  limestone  at  Montrelais, 
in  the  Loire  Inferieure. 

Elateiiiun.  The  Squirting  Cucumber. — See 
Cucurbitace^e  and  Ecbalium. 

Elatinaceae.  The  Water  Pepper  family — 
A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  containing 
a number  of  species  which  are  annual  marsh 
plants,  with  hollow  creeping  stems  and  opposite 
stipulate  leaves.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  some  possess  a considerable  degree 
of  acridity;  hence  the  name  of  water  pepper. 
Two  or  three  species  of  the  genus  Elatine , which 
is  the  type  of  the  family,  grow  in  this  country. 

Elatine — See  Elatinace;e. 

Elephantidae. — A family  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Mammalia , and  in  the  later  zoolo- 
gical arrangements  corresponding  with  the  order 
Pachyclermata  of  Cuvier  and  others.  The  species 
of  this  family  are  heavy  unsymmetrical  animals, 
with  a thick,  hard  skin,  scantily  clothed  with 
rigid  hairs.  Their  cutting  teeth  and  canines  are 
generally  distinct  and  often  very  large,  and  their 
grinders  are  transversely  ridged.  Their  toes  vary 
in  number  and  are  tipped  with  broad  nails  or 
enclosed  in  a hoof.  The  nose  in  some  is  pro- 
longed into  a proboscis,  and  the  nasal  bones  are 
enlarged  to  support  the  muscles  of  the  trunk. 
This  large  family  or  order  contains  the  elephants 
(see  Elephantina),  the  tapirs  (see  Tapirina), 
the  pigs  (see  Suina),  the  rhinoceros  (see  Rhino- 
cerina),  and  the  hippopotamus  (see  Hippopo- 
tamina). 

Elephantina.  The  Elephant  family. — A 
family  of  the  order  Pachydermala  or  Elephantidoe , 
containing  the  largest  terrestrial  animals  in  exis- 
tence. They  are  distinguished  by  having  a cylin- 
drical, prehensile,  very  mobile  proboscis,  furnished 
at  the  tip  with  a small  finger-like  appendage; 
two  large  projecting  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  re- 
presenting the  incisors  of  other  animals,  and  five 
toes  on  each  foot  included  in  a hard  skin.  This 
sub-family  contains  the  elephants,  mammoth, 
and  mastodon,  &c.  The  full-grown  adult  ele- 
phants may  be  said  to  possess  only  one  molar 
tooth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and  they  are  very 
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peculiar  for  the  manner  in  which  they  shed  or 
change  these  teeth.  The  first  formed  teeth  as 
they  grow  older  become  thinner  and  shorter,  a 
fresh  set  forming  behind  them.  These  new  teeth 
press  from  behind  forwards,  and  as  the  jaws  con- 
tinue to  grow  they  come  partially  into  use.  Soon, 
however,  the  old  teeth,  reduced  and  decayed  by  the 
pressure  of  these  new  ones  from  behind,  drop  out, 
and  are  succeeded  by  the  fresh  set.  These  are 
pushed  out  in  their  turn  by  another  new  set 
forming  behind,  and  this  process  is  repeated  till 
the  elephant  has  changed  its  teeth  eight  times. 
At  each  dentition  the  number  of  plates  of  which 
these  molar  teeth  consist  are  increased.  The 
tusks,  which  being  implanted  in  the  incisive  or 
intermaxillary  bones,  may  be  considered  as 
answering  to  the  incisive  teeth,  are  only  shed 
once  in  the  animal’s  life.  This  takes  place  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  year,  soon  after  which 
the  permanent  tusks  are  cut,  and  gradually 
increase  in  size,  the  ivory  being  deposited  by 
successive  secretions  of  a vascular  pulp  in  very 
thin  layers  from  within.  These  tusks  in  the 
adult  animal  vary  much  in  size,  and  continue  to 
grow  throughout  most  of  the  animal’s  life.  They 
are  generally  much  larger  in  the  male  than  the 
female,  weighing,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  from 
50  to  150  lbs.  The  greatest  recorded  weight  is 
350  lbs.,  but  this  is  extremely  rare.  Their 
average  length  is  from  six  to  seven  feet,  with  a 
diameter  at  the  base  from  five  to  six  inches. 
The  proboscis  or  trunk,  a most  elaborate  piece  of 
mechanism,  is  hollow  and  always  kept  moist  in- 
ternally by  a secretion  of  mucus  from  glands 
distributed  upon  its  inner  surface.  It  is  endowed 
with  exquisite  sensibility,  the  utmost  facility  of 
motion,  and  enormous  strength.  In  its  utility 
and  power  it  is  almost  equal  to  the  hand  of  man, 
and  far  excels  that  organ  in  the  monkey  tribe. 
Between  30  and  40,000  muscles  are  said  to 
enter  into  its  structure,  and  by  their  action  the 
elephant  is  enabled  to  extend  this  animated  in- 
strument, shorten  it,  and  bend  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, so  that  there  is  hardly  any  curve  or  position 
which  it  cannot  assume  at  the  will  of  the  animal, 
nor  any  substance,  large  or  small,  with  which  it 
cannot  grapple.  This  organ  “ is  the  elephant’s 
pump,  his  drinking-cup,  his  water  reservoir,  his 
jet  d'eau , his  powdering  apparatus  with  which  he 
puffs  the  collected  dust  over  his  moistened  hide 
to  protect  it  from  flies,  his  foraging  instrument 
with  which  he  collects  his  food,  and  hi-;  all- 
powerful  arm.”  The  elephant  is  a huge  un- 
wieldy looking  animal,  with  a naked,  thick, 
callous,  and  wrinkled  skin,  generally  of  a dirty 
gray  or  blackish  colour.  The  head  is  large,  and 
the  skull  is  very  thick  but  light,  owing  to  an 
extensive  thin  cellular  texture  largety  developed 
between,  and  separating  the  outer  and  inner 
tables.  The  chamber  which  contains  the  brain 
is  comparatively  small,  and  though  these  animals 
are  proverbially  considered  very  intelligent,  the 
brain  itself  is  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
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dog  or  horse,  and  is  only  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  pig.  The  eye  is  very  small  but  extremely 
quick,  and  the  ears  are  of  great  size.  The 
average  height  of  the  male  elephant  is  about  ten 
feet  from  the  wither  or  top  of  the  shoulder.  In 
the  wild  state  elephants  live  in  troops,  and  in- 
habit only  the  most  solitary  forests  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Southern  Africa.  The  old  males  march 
at  the  head  of  the  troop,  the  females  and  the 
young  following  in  their  rear.  They  live  upon 
vegetable  food,  and  never  attack  man  or  other 
animals,  but  when  attacked  by  them,  defend 
themselves  with  great  courage  and  fury.  The 
hunting  of  elephants  in  some  places,  as  in  Ceylon, 
is  an  important  affair.  A great  many  men  are 
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employed,  the  animals  are  taken  alive,  sometimes 
100  or  130  at  a time,  and  sold  to  the  native 
princes  in  different  parts  of  India.  They  are 
caught  without  much  difficulty  and  readily 
tamed.  In  captivity  they  show  great  intelli- 
gence and  docility,  and  are  easily  rendered  most 
useful  animals  to  man,  though  their  reasoning 
powers  have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  In 
ancient  times  they  were  used  in  war,  but  now-a- 
days  they  are  only  employed  as  beasts  of  burden, 
and  in  processions,  or  in  the  chase.  They  are  by 
no  means  courageous  animals,  and  at  the  sound 
of  fire-arms  they  become  panic-struck  and  fly. 
They  couple  in  the  same  manner  as  other  quad- 
rupeds ; the  teats  of  the  female  are  situated  on 


i.  Elephas  Tndicus— Indian  Elephant.  2.  Loxodonta  Afriea.no— African  Elephant. 


the  chest,  and  the  young  suckle  the  teat  with 
their  mouths,  and  not  their  trunk,  as  has  often 
been  alleged.  The  stories  told  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  and  modesty  of  these  creatures  must  be 
received  with  great  caution.  Only  two  species 
are  found  recent.  One,  inhabiting  Asia,  Elephas 
Indicus , the  Indian  elephant,  found  in  many 
parts  of  India,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  and  the  adjacent  large  islands,  especially 
Ceylon,  has  the  molar  teeth  with  narrow  trans- 
verse ridges,  and  possesses  four  nails  to  the 
hind  feet;  while  the  other,  inhabiting  southern 
Africa,  Elephas  ( Loxodonta ) Africanus , and 
found  extending  from  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  has  the  molar  teeth  with  lozenge- 
shaped ridges,  only  three  toes  on  the  hinder  feet, 
and  very  large  ears.  The  tusks  in  this  species 


are  generally  larger  than  in  the  preceding,  ana 
the  females  have  them  of  considerable  size  also. 
The  ivory  obtained  from  the  African  elephant  is 
more  esteemed  in  the  trade  than  that  from  the 
Indian  species.  The  best  sort  weigh  seventy 
lbs.  and  upwards,  the  second  best  from  fifty  to 
sixty  lbs.  The  number  of  tusks  brought  to 
England  is  very  large.  The  imports  for  the 
years  1840  and  1841  averaged  5,556  cwts.,  of 
which  4,520  cwts.  were  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption. Taking  the  average  weight  of  a tusk 
at  sixty  lbs.,  10,372  tusks  were  imported  in 
these  two  years,  making  it  necessary  to  destroy 
5,186  male  elephants!  In  Sheffield  alone  it  is 
stated  that  upwards  of  45,000  tusks  are  now 
annually  consumed,  and  the  value  is  reckoned  at 
£30,000  per  annum.  The  mammoth,  E.  primi- 
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genius,  is  only  now  found  in  a fossil  state,  and 
the  pliocene  fresh  water  deposits  abound  in  their 
remains.  Evidence  too  exists  that  they  have 
become  extinct  only  at  a comparatively  recent 
period.  In  1799,  a Tungusian  hunter  discovered 
a perfect  elephant  among  the  ice-blocks  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  Lena.  It  was  at  that  time 
completely  imbedded  in  the  ice,  but  another 
visit  to  the  same  spot  showed  it  half  disengaged, 
and  in  1804,  after  repeated  visits,  he  found  that 
the  enormous  mass  of  ice  in  which  it  had  so  long 
remained  entombed  had  fallen  and  laid  bare  the 


Skeleton  of  Maromatti.  ‘ . 


whole  carcase.  He  cut  off  the  tusks  and  sold 
them,  and  the  flesh  was  so  fresh  that  the  natives 
in  the  neighbourhood  fed  their  dogs  with  it. 
The  skeleton  was  afterwards  secured,  and  along 
with  part  of  its  skin  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Academy  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  skin  was 
covered  with  two  sorts  of  hair,  one  woolly,  curly, 
and  of  a reddish  hue,  the  other  hairy,  the  bristles 
of  which  it  is  composed  being  long  and  coarse, 
and  measuring  a foot  and  a-half  long.  The 
mammoth  is  about  a third  larger  than  the  largest 
existing  elephant,  and  the  tusks  are  longer  like- 
wise. These  are  so  well  preserved,  that  in  Siberia, 
where  an  immense  number  of  remains  are  found, 
they  are  collected  and  are  held  in  high  estima- 
tion. They  form  the  principal  material  on  which 
the  Russian  ivory- turners  work.  Other  fossil 
species  of  elephants  have  been  discovered,  and 
along  with  them  the  remains  of  an  animal  be- 
longing to  this  family  and  closely  related  to  the 
genus  Elephas.  See  Mastodon. 

Elcphas. — See  Elefhantina. 

Elettaria  ( elettari , Indian  name  for  the 
plant). — A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Zingiberacece,  con- 
sisting of  herbaceous  plants  growing  in  tropical 
India,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Amomum. 
The  Malabar  or  true  cardamoms  are  the  seeds  of 
one  species  of  this  genus,  E.  Cardamomum,  which 
is  a native  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Mala- 
bar ; and  what  are  called  Ceylon  cardamoms  are 


the  produce  of  E.  major.  Cardamoms  are  like- 
wise procured  from  several  species  of  the  genus 
Amomum , but  the  Malabar  cardamoms  are  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  plant  grows  to  a height 
of  from  nine  to  twelve  feet,  has  a root  like  that 
of  ginger,  and  springs  spontaneously  in  ground 
where  trees  have  been  felled  and  burned.  Car- 
damoms are  gratefully  aromatic  and  pungent, 
and  are  regarded  as  a necessary  article  of  diet 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  forming  a universal 
ingredient  in  their  curries,  pillaus,  &c.  Great 
quantities  are  collected  on  the  Malabar  coast  and 
sent  to  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf,  to  Sinde,  up  the  Indus,  to  Bengal,  Bom- 
bay, &c.  The  market  price,  at  the  places  of  ex- 
portation, varies  from  800  to  1,200  rupees  the 
candy  (600  lbs.  avoirdupois). 

Eleutherata. — An  order  of  insects  established 
by  Fabricius,  and  exactly  analogous  with  the 
order  Coleoptera , or  beetles. 

Elophilus  or  Meliophilus  ( \Xo a marsh; 
a lover). — A genus  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Diptera,  and  family  Syrphidce.  The 
flies  belonging  to  this  genus  resemble  very  much 
those  of  the  genus  Eristalis , and  many  of  them 
resemble  in  their  colours  the  humble  bees.  Their 
larvae  are  known  by  the  name  of  rat-tailed  larvae, 
in  consequence  of  their  possessing  a long  tail, 
which  serves  as  their  organ  of  respiration.  They 
live  in  stagnant  waters,  and  as  it  is  generally  at 
a considerable  depth  they  keep  the  extremity  of 
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this  tail  always  at  the  surface.  When  they  are 
about  to  undergo  their  change  they  quit  the 
water  and  bury  themselves  in  the  ground. 

Elymus. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Graminece 
The  grasses  composing  this  genus  have  a creeping 
root,  and  live  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  E.  arenarius , the  upright 
lime  grass,  is  a native  of  England  and  grows 
common  on  sandy  sea  shores.  It  is  a coarse 
grass,  hut  is  exceedingly  useful  in  binding  down 
moving  sands,  and  thus  helping  to  recover  large 
tracts  of  ground  from  the  sea. 

Elytra  (sAvr^av,  a sheath) By  this  term  is 

designated  the  horny  anterior  wings  of  the  insects 
belonging  to  the  Coleoptera , which  serve  as 
sheaths  or  covers  for  the  second  pair  of  wings, 
and  as  a protection  also  for  the  soft  parts  of  the 
abdomen.  Almost  all  beetles  keep  their  elytra 
open  when  flying,  and  though  they  do  not  appear 
to  assist  the  insect  in  this  operation,  they  may 
act  to  some  extent  as  parachutes.  In  the  family 
Cetoniidce  alone  the}'  are  kept  closed  when  the 
insects  are  flying.  The  Elytra  differ  very  much 
in  different  families  and  genera  in  shape  and 
structure,  and  thus  afford  good  characters  for 
separating  them.  In  some  they  are  soldered 
together  in  the  centre  instead  of  being  open,  and 
generally  in  these  the  under  wings  are  altogether 
wanting.  The  elytra  are  chiefly  composed  of 
Ckiiine. 

Eniargimila. — A genus  of  gasteropodous 
Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Fissurellidce , 
containing  a number  of  species  of  shells  of  a pat- 
elliform  shape,  conical,  symmetrical,  with  the  apex 
inclined  backwards,  and  having  a fissure  on  their 
anterior  edge.  They  are  small,  generally  whitish 
and  diaphanous,  and  live  on  the  sea  shore  at  a 
moderate  depth,  concealing  themselves  under 
stones,  in  fissures  of  rocks,  or  amongst  the  roots 
of  marine  plants.  They  occur  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  and  many  fossil  species  are  found  in 
the  tertiary  formations. 

Embei'iza. — See  Emberizinse. 

Emhei’izinse.  The  Buntings. — A sub-family 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passeres , and  family  Fringillidce.  The 
buntings  are  distinguished  from  the  other  genera 
of  this  family  by  having  the  bill  short,  conic, 
with  a straight  culmen,  and  the  sides  compressed, 
and  the  palate  armed  with  a hard  tubercle. 
They  live  principally  upon  seeds,  for  breaking 
which  their  bill  is  well  formed;  but  they  eat 
insects  also,  which  they  seek  for  in  woods  and 
gardens.  A good  many  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, several  of  which  are  natives  of  England. 
The  common  bunting,  Emberiza  miliaria , is  the 
largest  of  the  European  species,  and  the  most 
common.  It  remains  in  England  all  the  year, 
and  from  its  frequenting  corn  fields,  is  often  called 
the  corn  bunting.  The  reed  bunting,  or  reed 
sparrow  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Emberiza  schce- 
niclus,  is  another  common  British  species,  fre- 
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quenting  marshy  places,  and  feeding  on  insects 
seeds,  and  small  mollusca.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  black  head  and  white  throat,  and 
its  fine  note,  which  like  that  of  the  nightingale, 
is  continued  during  the  night.  The  yellow 
coloured  bird,  so  well  known  as  the  yellow  bunt- 
ing,  yellow  hammer,  yellow  yolding,  yellow  yite, 
&c.,  E.  citrinella,  is  another  species  which  is  a 
permanent  resident  in  Britain,  whilst  the  equally 
well  known  ortulan,  E.  hortulana,  is  only  an  occa- 


sional visitor.  The  ortulan  is  a native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  closely  resembles 
the  yellow  hammer.  It  is  very  much  esteemed  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  and  on  the  continent  great 
quantities  are  annually  caught  for  the  table.  It  is 
rather  an  elegant  bird,  and  has  a deep  flute-like 
warbling  note,  but  it  is  more  highly  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  gastronomy,  than  as  a pet  or  cage 
bird.  Enormous  prices  used  to  be  paid  for  ortu- 
lans  by  the  epicures  of  ancient  Home,  and  they 
are  no  less  highly  thought  of  by  the  moderns. 
In  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  they  are  artifici- 
ally brought  to  a high  state  of  perfection  for  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy.  They  are  caught  in 
snares,  and  kept  in  a room  lighted  with  lanterns, 
so  that  they  can  no  longer  discern  night  from 
day.  In  this  state  they  are  fed  with  millet  seed, 
oats,  and  the  crumbs  of  white  bread  spiced,  to 
which  substantial  and  inviting  fare  they  apply 
themselves  so  vigorously,  that  they  soon  become 
delicious  lumps  of  high  flavoured  fat.  When 
they  attain  the  weight  of  three  ounces,  they  are 
considered  perfect.  Great  quantities  of  these  birds 
are  caught  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  they 
are  pickled  in  casks,  each  containing  from  three 
to  four  hundred,  prepared  with  spice  and  vinegar. 
In  some  years  the  number  of  casks  exported  has 
amounted  to  400,  or  upon  an  average,  14,000 
of  these  highly  prized  morsels.  The  snow  bunting, 
or  snow  flake,  Plectrophanes  nivalis  or  glacialis , 
is  also  an  occasional  visitant  to  this  country.  It 
is  a native  of  Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  Lapland, 
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Hudson’s  Bay,  <Sbc.,  and  is  sometimes  abun- 
dant in  winter  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
It  sings  very  sweetly,  sitting  on  the  ground.  A 
very  pretty  species,  about  the  size  of  a thrush, 
called  the  orange-shouldered  bunting,  Vidua 
longicauda,  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  female  has  the  simple  colours  of  the 
sky  lark,  but  the  male,  during  the  season  of  love, 
assumes  a very  different  garb.  His  plumage  is 
black,  with  a large  red  patch  on  the  shoulder  of 
his  wings,  and  his  tail  is  long,  ample,  and  vertical, 
like  that  of  the  common  cock.  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  love  season  is  over,  he  lays 
aside  his  splendid  attire,  and  assumes  the  sober 
garb  of  his  mate.  She  on  the  other  hand,  when 
she  becomes  too  old  to  lay  eggs,  clothes  herself, 
for  the  rest  of  her  days,  in  the  gay  attire  the 
male  had  only  temporarily  assumed. 

Embry ogenia  (s^/3 gvov,  embrjm  ; yivia,, 
birth).  Enibryogeny. — The  science  which  treats  of 
the  formation  of  the  embryo,  and  the  development 
of  the  foetus  at  all  stages  of  its  intra-uterine  ex- 
istence— a branch  of  zoology  which  has  lately  be- 
come an  object  of  special  attention  to  the  student. 

Emerald  (eputgaydos,  green). — A mineral 
substance  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  glu- 
cine.  It  is  frequently  coloured  by  a small  ad- 
mixture of  oxide  of  iron.  See  Beryl. 

Emery— A mineral  substance.  See  Cor- 
undum. 

Empetraceae.  The  Crowberry  family A 

nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  containing  a 
number  of  species  of  small  shrubs,  like  heaths, 
scattered  over  the  colder  regions  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  genus  Empetrum  is  the  type  of 
the  family,  and  contains  two  or  three  species 
which  are  indigenous  to  Europe,  North  America, 
and  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens.  They  are  small 
procumbent  shrubs,  much  branched,  of  a sombre 
hue,  with  shining  leaves,  small,  solitary,  axillary, 
sessile  flowers  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  black  or 
red  berries.  E.  nigrum , the  crake  or  crow  berry, 
is  a native  of  the  mountainous  heaths  of  this 
country.  Crows  eat  the  berries  greedily,  and  they 
form  an  article  of  food  for  man  in  some  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  though  they  are  said 
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to  be  unwholesome,  and  to  cause  headache.  A sort 
of  wine  has  been  prepared  from  them  for  many 
centuries,  in  Iceland  and  Norway. 

Empetrum.  See  Empetrace^e. 

Empidae. — A family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Diptera , and  forming  a natural  group. 
They  are  carnivorous  flies,  as  well  as  vegetable 
feeders,  and  prey  upon  other  insects  which  they 
seize  when  flying.  They  may  be  seen  in  large 
swarms  like  gnats,  flying  about  water  in  the  fine 
summer  evenings,  and  prey  upon  phrvgane®, 
ephemeras,  and  tipulariae.  The  genus  Ernpis  is 
the  type,  of  which  thirty-two  species  have  been 
described. 

Empis. — See  Empidae. 

EmydMse.  The  Terrapins. — A family  of 
fresh  water  tortoises.  See  Chelonia. 

Emydosaura.  — Emysaurus  tortoise ; 
a-Kv^as,  lizard).— A genus  of  tortoises,  synony- 
mous with  Chelydra.  See  Chelonia. 

Emydosauri. — An  order  of  reptiles,  having 
the  appearance  of  gigantic  lizards,  but  differing 
from  them  in  having  the  body  covered  with 
square  bony  plates.  This  order  contains  the 
crocodile,  alligator,  and  cayman,  &c.  See  Cro- 
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Emys. — The  type  of  the  family  Emydidce. 
See  Chelonia. 

Enaliosauri  (svaA/aj, marine;  o-avgos, lizard). 
— An  order  of  fossil  reptiles,  the  remains  of  which 
occur  in  the  oolite  and  lias,  and  are  chiefly  found  in 
Great  Britain.  These  animals  had  both  the  fore 
and  hind  extremities  formed  like  the  fins  of  the 
dolphins,  and  appear  to  have  taken,  in  the  seas 
of  the  jurassic  period,  the  place  of  the  cetacea  of 
the  present  day.  Three  distinct  generic  forms 
have  been  discovered  in  this  country,  appearing 
to  form  a link  between  reptiles  and  fishes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  between  reptiles  and  the  cetacea 
on  the  other.  1.  Ichthyosaurus , so  named  from 
its  appearing  to  connect  fishes  and  lizards.  The 
characters  are : the  muzzle  of  the  dolphin,  the 
cranium  and  sternum  of  the  lizard,  the  feet  of  the 
cetacea,  but  four  in  number,  and  the  vertebrae  of 
fishes.  The  teeth  are  conical,  striated  longitu- 
dinally, and  lodged  in  a deep  furrow  in  the  max- 


Plesiosaurus  dolichodeirut. 


illary  bones.  The  eye  and  the  orbit  in  which  it 
is  set  are  very  large,  and  the  jaws,  which  were 
elastic,  could  be  opened  to  an  enormous  extent. 
The  neck  is  very  short  like  that  of  the  fish,  and 
the  tail,  in  length  and  form,  resembles  that  of  the 
crocodile.  Several  species  existed,  and  some  of 
them  must  have  been  thirty  feet  in  length.  2. 
Plesiosaurus.  This  creature  possesses  an  extra- 


ordinary form.  To  the  head  of  a lizard  it 
unites  the  teeth  of  the  crocodile,  a neck  of  enor- 
mous length  resembling  the  body  of  a serpent, 
and  composed  of  from  thirty  to  forty  vertebras,  a 
trunk  and  tail  of  the  proportions  of  an  ordinary 
quadruped,  the  ribs  of  a chameleon,  and  the 
paddles  of  a whale.  This  creature,  from  the 
remains  with  which  it  is  found  associated,  was 
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marine,  swimming  most  probably  near  the  surface, 
arching  back  its  long  swan-like  neck,  and  darting 
it  down  occasionally  at  the  fish  which  happened 
to  float  within  its  reach.  Sixteen  species  have 
been  described.  The  species  of  both  these  genera 
existed  in  the  oolite,  extending  through  the  whole 
period,  including  the  lias  and  oolite  of  the  wealden 
chalk  formations,  and  they  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.  This  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  great  numbers  of  their  bones  found,  but  by 
the  amazing  numbers  of  petrified  remains  of  their 
digested  food,  called  Coprolites.  3.  Pliosaurus. 
The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus  are  more 
nearly  allied  in  form  to  the  crocodilian  reptiles, 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  They  were  gigantic 
creatures  with  a short  neck,  an  immense  head, 
and  enormous  jaws.  The  teeth  are  remarkable 
for  their  thickness  and  strength,  and  they  are 
fixed  in  sockets.  The  remains  of  two  species 
have  been  found  in  the  Kimmeridge  and  Oxford 
clays  of  England. 

Enchelya  (j.y%i\uos,  eel  shaped). — A family 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Infusoria,  of 
which  the  genus  Enchelys  is  the  type.  The 
species  are  of  very  simple  organization,  and  are 
covered  in  part,  or  entirely,  with  vibratile  cilia, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  body  without  any 
regular  order.  They  are  of  a cylindrical  shape, 
oblong  or  ovoid,  living  in  stagnant  waters,  even  in 
sea  water  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  and 
multiplying  by  transverse  spontaneous  divisions. 

Enchelys. — See  Enchelya. 

Encrinus  or  Encrinites. — A genus  of  fossil 
animals  belonging  to  the  Radiata,  or  radiated 
animals,  and  containing  the  beautiful  stone  lily, 
or  lily  encrinite.  See  Crinoidea. 

Endocyuiia  (sv^av,  within ; xopoi,  embryo). 
— A peculiar  kind  of  monstrosity  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  human  species  and  other 
animals.  The  word  is  employed  to  designate 
those  cases  in  which  we  find  two  individuals, 
unequal  in  size  and  in  development,  one  of  which 
is  enclosed  within  the  body  of  the  other.  In  some 
cases  this  enclosed  individual  is  only  situated  un- 
der the  skin,  and  contained  in  an  anomalous  kind 
of  sac ; in  others,  the  individual  is  enclosed  within 
the  abdomen  of  the  other.  This  parasitic  being 
is  always  of  the  same  sex  as  the  other.  The 
cases  in  which  this  kind  of  monstrosity  occurs, 
seldom  live,  the  included  parasite  generally  caus- 
ing the  death  of  the  other  by  its  own  decom- 
position. A frequent  instance  of  Endocymia  is 
the  occurrence  of  a double  egg,  one  egg  being 
enclosed  within  the  shell  of  another ; sometimes 
both  these  eggs  want  the  yolk,  at  others  only  one 
is  wanting,  and  in  some  instances  both  eggs  are 
normally  organized  and  of  equal  size. 

Eudogense  (}vboyivt is,  growing  within).  En- 
dogens. — One  of  the  large  primary  classes  into 
which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided,  and 
synonymous  with  Monocotyledones.  Instead  of 
the  basis  of  division  of  plants  being  taken  from 
the  embryo,  some  authors  take  it  from  the  mode 
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of  growth  of  the  stem.  In  a large  proportion  of 
vegetables  the  development  of  the  woody  fibres 
takes  place  from  the  external  part,  and  in  others 
from  the  interior.  Those  in  which  the  develop- 
ment takes  place  from  without,  are  called  Exo- 
genre , and  those  in  which  the  development  goes 
on  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior,  are  called 
Endogence.  The  exogens  correspond  with  the 
Dicotyledones , and  the  endogens  with  the  Mono- 


Section  of  an  Endogenous  Stem  ( Astrocaryum  murumura). 

cotyledones.  The  type  of  this  class  is  the  nat. 
ord.  Palmacece , or  palms.  The  nat.  ord.  Grami - 
nece,  or  grasses,  belongs  also  to  this  class ; and 
the  endogenous  orders  probably  contain  more 
plants  yielding  food  for  man,  and  fewer  yielding 
poisons,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than 
those  belonging  to  any  of  the  other  classes. 

Engraulis.  The  Anchovy.  — A genus  of 
fishes.  See  Cltjpeid/e. 

Enhydra  (sv,  in;  vhu>£,  water). — A genus  of 
mammiferous  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  family 
Felidce , and  sub-family  Mustelines,  and  consisting 
of  only  one  species,  the  sea  otter.  This  animal, 
E.  lutris,  is  of  considerable  size,  and  appears  to 
connect  the  otter  with  the  seal.  Its  hind  feet  are 
webbed,  and  it  swims  with  great  celerity.  It  is 
exclusively  found  between  the  49th  and  60th 
degrees  of  N.  lat.  on  the  north-western  coasts  of 
North  America,  and  the  shores  of  Kamtschatka. 
The  -skins  of  the  sea  otters,  which  are  perfectly 
black  in  full  season,  are  in  great  request  amongst 
the  Chinese,  and  high  prices  (from  seventy  to 
a hundred  roubles  each)  are  paid  for  them.  Since 
1814,  up  to  within  a few  years  back,  the  Russians 
are  calculated  to  have  sent  to  the  market,  from 
California,  the  enormous  number  of  80,000  skins. 

Entimus. — A genus  of  insects.  See  Cur- 

CULIONlDiE. 

Entomostraca  an  insect ; otrrgxxov, 

a shell). — A division  of  the  great  class  Crustacea. 
The  fresh  water  ponds  and  ditches,  and  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  abound  in  numerous  little  creatures, 
that  when  attentively  examined  are  found  to  be- 
long to  the  great  class  Crustacea.  Differing  in 
many  things  from  the  generality  of  these,  such  as 
the  lobster,  crab,  prawn,  shrimp,  &c.,  they  form 
a division  by  themselves  to  which  naturalists 
have  applied  the  name  of  Entomostraca.  Their 
external  envelope  or  carapace,  which  is  of  a horny 
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or  coriaceous  texture,  is  formed  of  one  or  two 
pieces  which  either  completely  or  in  great  part 
cover  the  body  of  the  animal.  In  some  it  ap- 
proaches in  appearance  so  nearly  to  that  of  a 
bivalve  shell,  that  a person  who  did  not  examine 
with  a microscope  the  animal  contained  within, 
would  not  hesitate  at  first  sight  to  call  it  so.  The 
entomostraca  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly 
small ; they  are  carnivorous,  and  are  very  useful 
in  clearing  stagnant  waters  of  putrid  animal 
matter.  Their  branchiae  or  gills  are  attached 
either  to  the  feet  or  organs  of  mastication.  They 
are  preyed  upon  by  larger  animals,  and  form  the 
food  of  some  of  our  most  esteemed  fishes.  Some 
of  them  are  parasitic,  living  fixed  upon  the  bodies 
of  fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals.  Many  un- 
dergo a series  of  changes,  amounting  to  a species 
of  metamorphosis,  in  their  progress  from  youth 
to  maturity.  They  are  numerous  in  fresh  water, 
and  many  are  marine;  those  inhabiting  the 
ocean  assisting  materially  in  producing  the  lumi- 
nousness of  the  sea.  They  have  generally  been 
divided  into  three  large  groups  or  legions : 
Branchiopoda,  Lophyropoda,  and  Paecilo- 
poda  ; but  two  others  have  lately  been  added, 
the  sea  spiders,  or  Pycnogonid.®,  and  the  king 
crabs,  or  Xyphosura. 

Enlophyta  (evraj,  within;  <purov,  plant). — 
A name  used  to  designate  particular  plants  which 
are  found  living  within  animal  bodies.  The 
species  of  these  plants  belong  to  the  natural  orders 
Algae  and  Fungi , and  they  are  found  parasitic  on 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  of  man  and 
other  mammalia,  the  respiratory  organs  and  eggs 
of  birds,  the  eggs  of  reptiles,  the  skin  of  batra- 
cbians  and  fishes,  and  the  gills  and  cellular  tissue 
of  the  latter,  also  on  the  elytra  and  articulations 
of  insects,  in  the  tissues  and  intestines  of  their 
caterpillars,  in  the  intestines  of  the  myriapoda, 
and  on  the  vesicles  and  eggs  of  mollusca. 

Entoselinia. — A genus  of  foraminifera.  See 
Lagena. 

Entozoa  (svruj,  within;  |wav,  animal). — A 
class  of  animals  belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom 
Arliculata,  the  species  of  which  live  parasitic 
within  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  and  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  intestinal 
worms.  Few  animals  are  exempt  from  these 
parasites,  and  in  general  each  genus  seems  to 
have  one  or  more  peculiar  to  itself,  though  fre- 
quently several  species  exist  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  animal.  Thus  about  twenty  species  of 
intestinal  worms  are  found  in  the  cavities  or  in 
the  muscular  substance  of  man.  The  entozoa 
differ  greatly  from  one  another  in  form  and 
organization,  and  are  divided  into  several  orders : 
— I.  Nematoidea,  or  round  worms , which  have 
a slender  body,  more  or  less  filiform  and  rigid  or 
elastic.  The  individuals  are  of  both  sexes — such 
are  the  genera  Ascaris , Filaria , and  Strongylus , 
&c.  II.  Acanthotheca,  which  have  a more 
or  less  club-shaped  form,  with  a large  head  and 
the  mouth  in  a depression  of  it  and  surrounded 
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with  four  strong,  brown,  simple  hooks — such  as 
the  genus  Pentcistoma.  The  sexes  are  separate. 
III.  Trematoda,  or  suctorial  worms , the  species 
of  which  have  the  body  generally  flat  and  soft 
and  furnished  with  suctorial  discs — such  as  the 
fluke- worm  Distoma.  In  these  the  two  sexes  are 
united  in  the  same  individual.  IY.  Acantho- 
cephala,  or  hoolced  worms , in  which  the  body 
is  slender,  round,  and  sub-elastic,  and  provided 
with  a retractile  proboscis  armed  with  hooks 
arranged  in  rows.  The  individuals  are  of  both 
sexes.  There  is  only  one  genus,  Echinorhynchus. 
Y.  Cestoidea,  the  ribband  or  band  worms , in- 
cluding Cystica  or  the  hydatids — animals  with 
an  elongated,  flattened,  soft,  continuous  or  jointed 
body,  and  a head  either  round  and  provided  with 
a crown  of  small  hooks,  or  flattened  and  fur- 
nished with  two  or  four  suctorial  pits  called 
bothria.  In  these  the  two  sexes  are  united  in 
the  same  individual.  Such  are  the  genera  Taenia 
or  true  tape-worm,  and  Bothriocephalus.  In  the 
cystic  worms,  or  hydatids,  the  body  terminates  in 
a sort  of  vesicle,  and  the  head  is  surmounted  with 
a crown  of  small  hooks,  as  in  Taenia.  Indeed, 
late  observations  have  proved  them  to  be  only  an 
imperfect  state  of  the  tape-worm — such  are  the 
Cysticercus , Ccenurus,  and  Echinococcus. 

Epacrsdacese.  The  Epacris  family. — A nat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  having  very  much 
the  appearance  of  the  heaths  (Ericacece\  with 
which  they  were  at  one  time  confounded.  The 
species  are  rather  numerous,  almost  exclusively 
inhabit  Australia,  and  appear  to  take  the  place, 
in  that  portion  of  the  world,  of  the  heaths,  which 
are  there  entirely  wanting.  They  are  shrubs 
with  white  or  red,  rarely  blue  flowers.  The 
genus  Epacris  is  the  type  of  the  family,  contain- 
ing about  thirty  species  of  elegant  shrubs  with 
numerous  pretty  tubular  flowers,  which  grow  in 
New  Holland  and  New  Zealand.  Many  are 
cultivated  for  their  ornamental  appearance,  and 
the  fruits  of  some,  such  as  the  native  currant  of 
Australia,  Leucopogon  Richei,  are  edible. 

Epacris. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Epacri- 
daceae. 

Eperia. — .^genus  of  spiders.  See  Aranehe®. 

Eperva.— -A  genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce  or  Fabacece. 
One  species  of  the  genus,  E.  falcata , is  the  wai- 
laba  tree  of  Guiana,  with  a deep  red  coloured 
wood,  variegated  with  whitish  streaks.  It  is 
hard,  heavy,  and  shining,  and  impregnated  with 
an  oily  resin  which  renders  it  very  durable.  The 
bark  is  bitter,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  as  an 
emetic. 

Ephedra  (W/,  upon ; seat) — A genus 

of  gymnospermous  dicotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Conferee , sub-order  Gnetacece. 
The  species  contained  in  the  genus  are  shrubs 
with  many  branches,  the  branches  being  slender, 
pendent,  with  very  small  scale-like  leaves,  and 
peculiar  to  the  maritime  shores  of  the  temperate 
countries  of  both  hemispheres.  One  species,  E. 
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distycha , commonly  called  the  sea  grape,  and 
resembling  the  horse  tail  or  Equisetum,  grows 
abundantly  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  berries,  becoming  red  and  ripe  in  July,  are 
slightly  acid  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  They 
are  given,  for  the  sake  of  their  juice,  in  acute  dis- 
eases, and  the  summits  of  the  twigs  possess  astrin- 
gent properties.  The  fruits,  indeed,  of  all  the 
species  are  eatable,  and  Gmelin  tells  us  that  when 
travelling  in  the  steppes  of  Siberia  he  found  them 
of  great  use  in  quenching  his  thirst. 

Ephemera  living  for  a day) — See 

Ephemerid,®. 

Epliemeridae. — A family  of  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Neuroptera,  of  which  the  genus 
Ephemera  is  the  type.  The  species  are  distin- 
guished by  having  very  short  antennae,  delicate 
wings,  and  the  abdomen  terminated  by  two  or 
three  long-jointed  bristles,  which  serve  as  good 
characters  for  the  genera  and  species.  The 
character  from  which  they  derive  their  name  is 
the  shortness  of  their  life  when  they  have  arrived 
at  their  perfect  state.  The  greater  number  do 
not  live  more  than  one  day,  and  many  not  more 
than  three  or  four  hours.  The  larvae  are  very 
similar  to  the  full  grown  insect,  except  in  want- 
ing wings.  They  live  in  the  water,  forming 
tubular  holes  in  the  mud,  and  are  believed  to 
live  two  or  three  years  in  this  state  before  they 
begin  their  metamorphosis.  When  arrived  at 
their  perfect  state,  they  live  entirely  in  the  air, 
and  when  the  female  is  fecundated  she  flies  over 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  drops  into  it  one 
or  two  bundles  of  eggs,  containing  sometimes 
200,  which  soon  sink  to  the  bottom.  As  soon 
as  this  act  is  accomplished,  both  male  and  female 
insects  quickly  die.  They  appear  sometimes 
suddenly  in  myriads,  during  fine  summer  even- 
ings, by  the  water  side,  where  they  may  be  seen 
flitting  about  and  balancing  themselves  in  the 
air  in  the  manner  of  gad-flies.  In  Holland  their 
number  is  sometimes  so  great  that  they  obscure 
the  sky  as  with  a thick  cloud,  and  when  they  die 
they  have  been  seen  covering  the  sides  of  the 
canals  in  a layer  an  inch  in  thickness.  In 
Carniola,  where  similar  abundant  swarms  take 
place,  the  peasants  collect  them,  and  make  use  of 
them  as  a kind  of  manure.  They  form  great 
part  of  the  food  of  fishes,  and  they  are  much  used 
as  a bait  in  fishing. 

Epibulus. — A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  order  Pharyngognathi  and  family  Cyclo- 
Labridce.  There  is  only  one  species  known,  and 
it  is  distinguished  by  having  a very  protractile 
mouth,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  very  curious. 
Its  large  jaws  and  projecting  mandible  give  it 
a very  peculiar  aspect.  The  scales  of  this  fish 
are  very  large ; they  cover  the  cheeks,  and  are 
there  imbedded  in  the  skin,  but  the  face  is  naked. 
It  lives  upon  insects  which  it  seizes  on  the  water 
by  suddenly  thrusting  out  its  mouth  and  engulph- 
ing  those  that  come  within  the  scope  of  its  elon- 
gated tube.  The  account  given  by  some  authors 
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of  its  shooting  drops  of  water  at  its  insect  prey 
is  not  based  on  correct  observation. 

Epidendrum  (s?r/,  upon;  tsfyov,  a tree)  — 
A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Orchidacece,  and  containing  nearly  300 
species  that  live  parasitic  upon  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  which  are  almost  exclusively  found  in  South 
America.  One  species,  E.  frigidum , occurs  in 
Columbia  at  an  elevation  of  from  12,000  to  13,000 
feet,  with  a mean  temperature  of  42°,  and  is 
covered  with  a sort  of  varnish.  They  vary  very 
much  in  their  general  appearance,  though  usu- 
ally they  are  somewhat  shrubby,  and  most  fre- 
quently have  large  and  lively  coloured  flowers. 
A great  many  of  these  plants  are  now  culti- 
vated in  our  hothouses  for  their  beauty  and  the 
bizarre  appearance  of  their  flowers. 

Epidote. — A mineral  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  a very  small 
proportion  of  protoxide  of  manganese.  There 
are  several  varieties,  of  which  two,  called  Zoizite 
and  Thallite , are  the  chief.  Zoizite,  or  lime  epi- 
dote,  is  of  a grayish,  greenish,  or  brown  colour, 
crystallizing  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  and  is 
found  in  the  primary  rocks  in  Carinthia.  Thallite , 
or  needle-formed  epidote,  is  a greenish  coloured 
substance,  crystallizing  in  octohedral  crystals, 
and  found  occurring  in  fissures  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica  slates.  The  finest  specimens  come  from 
Dauphiny  and  the  valley  of  Chamouni. 

Epilobium.  The  Willow  Herbs. — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Onagracece , and  comprising  about  sixty 
species,  a good  many  of  which  are  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  for  their  ornamental  qualities. 
Several  species  occur  in  this  country,  and  are 
very  ornamental  to  our  river  sides  and  moist 
waste  places.  The  narrow  leaved  or  French 
willow  herb,  E.  angustifolium,  is  one  of  these. 
It  is  a handsome  plant,  and  grows  also  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  Siberia.  In  Kamts- 
chatka  the  pith  of  the  stem  is  dried  and  boiled, 
and  on  being  fermented  is  converted  into  ale  and 
vinegar.  The  hairy  willow  herb,  E.  hirsutum , 
another  British  species,  but  found  like  the  pre- 
ceding also  in  Europe  and  Siberia,  is  often  called 
Codlings  and  Cream.  It  exhales  a peculiar  acidu- 
lous scent  which  is  not  unlike  hot  apple  pie. 

Epimaclsus. — A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  tenuirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , 
and  family  Upvpidce,  or  hoopooes.  They  have 
an  elongated  body,  a small  head  with  a strong 
beak  thrice  its  length,  ample  concave  wings,  and 
legs  covered  with  feathers.  The  colour  of  their 
plumage  varies  much,  black  and  red  predominat- 
ing. That  of  E.  ( Craspedophora ) magnificus  is  of 
the  most  gorgeous  description.  It  is  of  a deep 
black,  with  the  feathers  magnificently  glossed 
with  various  colours,  the  long  plumes  on  the 
flanks  being  elongated,  turned  up,  and  frizzled, 
the  edges  of  a burnished  steel-blue,  sometimes 
inclining  to  green.  The  greater  number  of  the 
species  live  in  New  Guinea,  and  the  feathers  are 
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brought  to  Europe,  and  used  as  an  ornamental 
part  of  dress  for  ladies.  Five  species  have  been 
described,  each  of  which  has  of  late  been  consti- 
tuted as  the  tjTpe  of  a distinct  genus. 

Epimcdium. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Ber- 
BERIDACE^E. 

Epiphegus  (st/,  upon ; Qwyos,  the  beech). — 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Orobanchaceot , and  containing  only 
one  species,  E.  Virginianus,  growing  parasitical 
on  the  roots  of  beech  trees  in  the  Southern  States 
of  the  Union  in  America,  where  it  is  called  beech 
drops.  A quack  medicine  exists  in  America 
called  “ Martin’s  Cancer  Powder,”  which  consists 
of  equal  parts  of  this  plant  and  white  arsenic. 
It  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  a good  effect 
on  cancerous  sores. 

Epiphytes  (s$r<,  upon ; Qvrov , a plant). — 
A name  used  to  designate  plants  growing  upon 
other  vegetables.  See  Air  Plants. 

Equidae.  The  Horse  family . — A family  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia  and 
order  Ungulata.  The  genus  Eqiius  is  the  type 
of  the  family,  and  till  lately  constituted  the  only 
genus  belonging  to  it.  Horses  have  only  one 
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toe  to  each  foot,  and  this  is  enclosed  in  a horny 
hoof  or  shoe;  but  on  each  side  of  the  meta- 
carpus and  metatarsus  there  are  two  small  rudi- 
mentary processes  which  represent  two  lateral 
toes.  Both  fore  and  hind  legs  have  on  the  inner 
side  an  oval,  horny,  wrinkled  plate,  called  a wart, 
sallender,  or  chestnut ; and  they  have  three  in- 
cisor teeth,  six  molars,  and  one  canine,  in  each 
jaw  on  each  side,  the  latter  of  which,  however, 
are  wanting  in  the  females.  The  sense  of  touch 
in  general  is  delicate,  the  tongue  is  soft,  the  upper 
lip  capable  of  elongation  and  considerable  motion ; 
the  sense  of  taste  is  well  developed,  and  the  hear- 
ing very  acute.  The  eyes  are  large  and  the  sight 
good;  the  sense  of  smell  is  particularly  exquisite, 
and  in  the  wild  state  the  horse  is  said  to  be  able 
to  smell  its  enemies  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
a league.  The  skin  is  covered  with  a short  coat 
of  hair,  smooth  in  summer,  and  becoming  rough 
and  elongated  in  winter.  The  horse  is  originally 
a native  of  the  Old  World,  those  now  found  wild  in 
America  having  been  carried  there  from  Europe. 
They  live,  in  the  wild  state,  in  large  herds,  or 
troops,  and  are  under  the  guidance  of  a male  distin- 
guished for  his  power  and  courage.  The  horse, 
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Equus  Caballus,  is  one  of  those  animals  apparently 
so  connected  with  man,  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
created  “ a domestic  animal.”  The  ox,  sheep, 
dog,  and  horse,  are  animals  which  appear  to  have 
been  placed  by  the  Creator  of  all  things  under 
the  direction  of  man,  to  be  servants  to  minister 
to  his  wants,  and  assist  him  in  conquering  the 
universe.  The  native  country  of  the  horse  seems 
to  be  difficult  to  establish.  Many  authors  assign 
Arabia  as  its  home,  but  our  first  accounts  of  the 
horse  are  from  Egypt,  and  we  have  no  mention 
of  it,  amongst  historians,  as  being  in  Arabia  till 
after  the  time  of  Mahomet  In  the  first  cam- 


paigns of  that  conqueror,  we  have  no  accounts  of 
cavalry  being  employed,  either  in  his  army  or  in 
that  of  his  enemies.  The  true  birth-place  of  this 
animal  is  most  probably  the  high  central  plateau 
of  Asia,  in  the  north-east  chain  of  the  Caucasus. 
Horses  were  introduced  into  Buenos  Ayres  in 
1537,  and  the  colony  being  then  for  a time  de- 
serted, they  ran  wild,  and  extended  to  the  strait 
of  Magalhaens.  They  are  extremely  abundant 
now  in  that  part  of  the  w^orld.  On  the  Pampas, 
the  Guachos,  a semi- civilized  race  of  men,  live 
amidst  these  horses,  and  their  method  of  captur- 
ing and  breaking  them  in  is  very  curious.  It  is 
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said  they  can  secure  and  break  in  one  of  these 
young  horses  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  The 
horse  is  the  most  useful  animal  man  has.  It 
serves  the  important  purposes  of  carriage  and 
draught  during  life,  and  after  death  affords  its 
hair,  skin,  and  hoofs  as  articles  of  commerce. 
The  number  of  horses  employed  in  Great  Britain 
for  purposes  of  utility  and  pleasure,  was  calcu- 
lated two  or  three  years  ago,  to  be  about  from 
1,300,000  to  1,400,000.  Taking  the  average 
worth  of  these  at  from  .£10  to  £12  each,  the 
total  value  of  horses  in  this  country  (exclusive  of 
young  ones)  would  be  from  £13,000,000  to 
£16,800,000  ! Immense  numbers  of  skins  of 
horses  are  imported  to  this  country  from  South 
America.  During  the  five  years  between  1838 
and  1842,  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres  yielded 
annually  about  90,000,000  lbs.  of  oxen  and 
horses’  hides,  and  9,500,000  lbs.  of  horse  hair. 
Horse  flesh  is  eaten  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  several  parts  of  Asia  mare’s  milk  forms 
an  article  of  ordinary  diet,  and  it  is  also  con- 
verted into  butter  and  cheese.  Horses  are  ex- 
clusively herbivorous  and  graminivorous  animals. 
The  females  go  with  young  upwards  of  eleven 
months,  and  they  foal  standing.  There  is  only 
one  species,  but  many  varieties.  As  many  as 
seventy-seven  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Gray  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  Formerly  the 
ass,  zebra,  &c.,  were  considered  only  species  of 
the  genus  Equus,  but  of  late  they  have  been 
formed  into  a distinct  genus,  Asinus,  which  differs 
in  general  form  and  colour,  and  possesses  two  char- 
acters which  are  of  some  importance.  In  Equus , 
the  tail  is  covered  with  long  hair  to  the  base, 
totally  concealing  its  actual  form ; but  in  -Asinus, 
the  hair  at  the  base  is  short,  and  only  long  at  the 
extremity.  The  mane  of  the  horse  is  long  and 
flowing,  whilst  that  of  all  the  species  of  Asinus 
is  short  and  upright.  The  horse  has  all  four  legs 
furnished  with  the  warts,  or  sallenclers,  whilst  in 
Asinus  they  are  only  found  on  the  fore  legs. 
There  are  several  species  described  by  authors. 
The  common  or  domestic  ass,  Asinus  vulgaris , is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  this  species  has  ever  been  found  in  a 
truly  wild  state,  the  wild  asses  being  distinct 
species.  Humble,  patient,  and  tranquil,  the  ass 
suffers  ill  treatment  with  great  constancy.  Tem- 
perate both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  he 
is  contented  with  herbs  the  most  hard  and  disa- 
greeable. Ill  fed,  ill  taken  care  of,  overwhelmed 
with  blows  and  burdens,  the  poor  creature  is 
indeed  a slave.  “ Its  extreme  patience,  its  mild- 
ness of  disposition,  its  humble  countenance,  and 
its  perseverance  in  labour,  pass  as  the  effect  of  a 
heavy  insensibility;  but  this  is  not  the  only 
occasion  where  modesty  and  useful  simplicity 
have  had  as  recompense,  only  derision  and  in- 
gratitude.” The  ancient  Egyptians  held  the  ass 
in  great  horror,  but  the  moderns  make  much  use 
of  them,  take  great  care  of  them,  and  rear  very 
fine  animals.  The  Indians  looked  upon  them  as 
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unclean  animals,  and  held  in  great  contempt  those 
who  used  them ; whilst  the  Persians  and  Arabians 
made  much  use  of  them,  as  did  also  the  Hebrews. 
The  ass  is  capable  of  attachment  to  its  master ; 
has  good  eyes,  a quick  scent,  good  hearing,  and 
is  very  sure  footed.  Its  cry  is  peculiar,  very 
prolonged  and  discordant.  In  the  expedition  of 
King  Darius  against  the  Scythians,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  cry  of  the  Persian  asses,  belonging  to 
the  king’s  army,  frightened  the  cavalry  of  the 
Scythians  (among  whom  that  animal  was  un- 
known), and  made  them  recoil  from  the  charge. 
Asses  are  rare  in  Sweden  and  the  extreme  north 
of  Europe,  and  though  they  were  introduced  to  the 
United  States  by  Washington,  they  are  unknown 
in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union.  The  milk 
of  the  ass  is  considered  very  light  and  nutritious, 
and  differs  very  little,  it  is  said,  from  woman’s 
milk.  It  has  long  been  much  used  for  invalids. 
Of  all  animals  covered  with  hair,  the  ass  is  said 
to  be  the  least  subject  to  vermin.  The  skin  is 
hard  and  elastic,  and  is  used  for  various  purposes : 
to  cover  drums,  make  shoes,  and  parchment,  &c. 
It  is  of  a gray  colour,  and  is  always  marked  with 
a longitudinal  dorsal  streak,  of  a darker  hue,  with 
another  across  the  shoulders,  and  the  ears  are  long 
and  acute.  In  the  wild  asses,  the  cross  streak  is 
not  so  permanent,  and  the  ears  are  shorter  and 
rounder.  There  are  two  or  three  species.  The 
onager,  koulan,  or  wild  ass  of  Kutch,  Asinus 
Onager , is  found  wild  in  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia,  Kutch,  the  shores  of  the  Indus, 
and  in  the  Punjab.  They  are  very  wild  and  shy, 
and  live  in  troops,  frequenting  the  hills  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  plains  in  winter.  The  kiang, 
hemione,  or  dziggetai,  Asinus  Hemionus , is  a 
native  of  Thibet.  They  live  in  troops  of  from 
eight  to  ten,  under  the  care  of  a solitary  male ; 
are  very  shy  and  wild,  and  run  with  greater 
swiftness  than  the  best  Arabian  horse.  This 
species  neighs  like  a horse,  and  when  taken 
young,  is  easily  domesticated.  Several  species 
of  the  genus  Asinus  are  marked  with  more  or  less 
distinct,  transverse,  or  curved  streaks,  of  a dark 
colour.  These  are  the  zebras,  natives  of  South 
Africa.  The  quagga,  Asinus  Quagga,  lives  in 
herds  on  the  karoos  or  plateaux  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  of  a brown  colour,  with  blackish 
streaks,  and  is  said  to  be  easily  tamed.  The 
zebra,  Asinus  Zebra , lives  on  the  mountains  of 
South  Africa,  and  is  of  a white  colour,  with  black 
bands.  It  is  very  wild,  seeking  inaccessible  and 
sequestrated  spots  for  its  habitation,  and  living 
in  herds.  These  herds  graze  on  the  steep  hill 
sides,  with  a sentinel  posted  on  some  adjacent 
crag,  ready  to  sound  the  alarm  in  case  of  any 
suspicious  approach  to  their  feeding  quarters,  and 
no  sooner  is  the  alarm  given,  than  away  they 
scamper,  with  pricked  ears,  and  whisking  their 
tails  aloft,  to  places  where  few,  if  any,  would 
venture  to  pursue.  The  Dutch  colonists  call  it 
the  wilde  paard , or  wild  horse.  The  peetsi,  or 
peechi,  Asinus  Burcheliii , is  a fine  animal,  inhab- 
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iting  the  plains  beyond  the  Orange  River,  and  in 
the  ears  and  tail  resembles  the  horse  more  than 
the  preceding  species  does.  It  is  finely  marked, 
possessing  much  of  the  graceful  symmetry  of  the 
horse,  and  combines  comeliness  of  figure  with 
solidity  of  form.  Its  voice  is  a shrill  abrupt 


neigh,  and  has  no  analogy  to  the  braying  of  the 
ass.  The  senses  of  smell,  sight,  and  hearing 
are  extremely  delicate.  When  these  animals  are 
menaced  by  an  attack  from  either  man  or  beast, 
they  combine  in  a compact  body,  and  with  their 
heads  placed  together  in  a close  circular  band, 
they  present  their  heels  to  the  enemy,  and  deal 
out  kicks  in  equal  force  and  abundance.  Fossil 
remains  of  the  family  Equidcc  occur  abundantly 
in  the  newer  tertiary  formations,  and  are  found 
mixed  with  the  bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  elephants, 
&c.  These  oceur  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ; 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  remains  of  at 
least  one  species  of  the  genus  Equus , differing 
from  the  European  fossils,  and  the  existing 
species,  have  been  found  both  in  South  and  North 
America.  The  aborigines  found  in  possession  of 
their  native  countries  by  their  Spanish  conquerors, 
had  no  tradition  or  hieroglyphic  indication  of  the 
existence  of  such  a quadruped ; and  it  may  well 
be  called  a marvellous  event  in  the  history  of  ani- 
mals, that  a native  kind  should  have  disappeared, 
to  be  succeeded,  in  after  ages,  by  the  countless 
herds  introduced  by  the  Spanish  colonists. 

Equisetaccse  ( (equus,  a horse ; seta,  a hair). 

Equisctum  ( Horsetails. — A family  and 
genus  of  acotyledonous  plants.  See  Acrogen^e. 

Equus. — The  Horse.  See  Equid^e. 

Eivantliis  (s«g,  spring;  uvOri,  a flower). — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Ranunculaeece , sub-order  Hellebores, 
and  separated  lately  from  the  genus  Helleborus , 
from  its  totally  different  habit.  The  typical 
species  is  E.  (. Helleborus ) hyemalis , the  winter 
aconite,  a small,  stemless  plant,  with  a tuberous 
root,  and  common  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
central  Europe.  It  flowers  early  in  spring,  and 
may  be  seen  carpeting,  with  its  smooth,  green 
leaves,  and  its  yellow  cups  of  flowers,  the  ground 
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which  a short  time  before  had  been  covered  with 
ice  and  snow.  It  is  of  an  acrid  taste,  and  chew- 
ing its  leaves  will  produce  inflammation  of  the 
mouth.  Its  root  is  said  to  be  a strong  purgative. 

Eresus. — A genus  of  spiders  belonging  to  the 
family  Araneidce,  and  comprising  a few  species, 
which  are  characterized  by  having  four  eyes 
placed  close  together.  These  spiders  live  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  and  plants,  jumping  on  the  trees. 
They  form  a sack-like  habitation,  made  of  fine 
white  silk,  placed  between  the  leaves,  which  they 
bring  together. 

Ergot.  Spurred  Rye. — A fungus,  growing  on 
rye.  See  Thallogen^e. 

Erica.  The  Heath. — See  Ericaceae. 

Ericaceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  of  which  the  heath  is  the  type.  The 
genera  belonging  to  this  family  are  numerous, 
and  have  been  divided  into  two  or  three  sub- 
families. The  Ericece  contain  the  true  heaths, 
the  andromedas  and  rhododendrons.  The  genus 
Erica  is  the  type,  and  of  all  the  genera  of  plants 
which  the  vegetable  kingdom  possesses,  there  is 
none  which  is  more  distinguished  for  species  of 
delicate  beauty  and  elegance  of  form,  though  on 
a small  scale.  With  the  exception  of  scent, 
which  they  totally  want,  the  heaths  are  prodi- 
gally supplied  by  nature  with  other  good  quali- 
ties. They  possess  a peculiar  persistent  foliage, 
with  the  leaves  so  closely  arranged  as  in  some 
species  to  resemble  feathers,  and  numerous  flowers 
of  all  sizes,  forms,  and  colours,  in  which  all  the 
hues  of  red,  pink,  and  purple  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  assuming 
every  tint  but  blue,  and  fading  into  the  purest 
and  most  transparent  white.  In  some  the  corolla 
is  two  inches  long,  in  others  not  bigger  than  a 
peppercorn,  in  some  it  is  long  and  slender,  in 
others  inflated  like  a flask,  or  dilated  like  a vase 
of  the  purest  form,  or  as  round  as  an  air  bubble. 
One  species  has  a corolla  rivalling  in  evenness 
and  polish  the  finest  porcelain ; another  has  it 
covered  all  over  with  hairs,  exuding  a glutinous 
secretion,  which  glitters  upon  its  sides  like  solid 
crystals ; whilst  in  a third  it  assumes  the  very 
colour  of  the  leaves,  and  is  only  distinguishable  by 
being  clearer,  brighter,  and  richer.  Heaths,  in 
consequence  of  this  variety  and  beauty,  are  uni- 
versal favourites  as  ornamental  flowers  for  the 
garden  and  hothouse.  A few  species  are  found 
growing  in  Europe,  but  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
common  heath,  ling,  or  heather,  Calluna  (Erica) 
vulgaris , covers  whole  districts  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  mountainous  regions  forms  a very 
striking  feature  in  the  vegetation.  Six  species 
are  natives  of  Great  Britain ; but  between  three 
and  four  hundred  have  been  enumerated  in  all ; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  where  they  abound 
few  other  plants  grow  with  them. 

Ericihus* — A genus  of  Crustacea . See  Sto- 
MAPODA. 

Ericulus  (a  diminutive  of  Erinaceus). — A 
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genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia, order  Ferae,  family  Talpidce , and  nearly 
allied  to  the  genus  Centetes,  or  tenrecs.  The 
species  are  small,  and  their  body  is  covered  with 
a fur  composed  of  three  kinds  of  hairs — first,  ordi- 
nary hairs,  covering  the  head  as  far  as  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  the  limbs,  and  under  part  of  body ; 
second,  several  hairs  or  bristles  springing  from 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  muzzle,  and  pointing 
backwards ; and  third,  strong  resisting  prickles, 
which  replace  the  hairs  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  The  tail  is  very  short,  and  the  feet  are 
armed  with  rather  long  claws.  Only  two  species 
are  known,  both  natives  of  Madagascar.  One, 
called  the  Sora  by  the  natives,  E.  nigrescens , 
is  about  six  inches  long,  and  of  a blackish  colour, 
sometimes  finely  speckled  with  white.  It  runs 
and  leaps  with  great  agility,  and  at  the  appear- 
ance of  danger  raises  its  spines. 

£riuaccu§.  The  Hedgehog. — A genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order 
Ferae,  and  family  Talpidce.  The  species  are 
known  by  their  having  the  body  covered  with 
spines,  and  possessing  the  power  of  rolling  them- 
selves up  into  a ball.  Several  species  are  known, 
but  the  type  of  the  genus  is  the  common  hedge- 
hog, E.  Europceus,  a shy  and  timid  little  animal, 
too  well  known  to  need  much  description.  When 
disturbed,  it  rarely  attempts  to  escape,  but  rolls 
itself  up  into  a prickly  ball,  and  from  this  form 
will  not  disengage  itself,  but  rather  closes  more 
firmly  the  more  it  is  irritated,  except  when 
thrown  into  water,  on  which  it  speedily  unrolls. 
The  hedgehog  is  a nocturnal  animal,  and  in  the 
winter  burrows  and  becomes  torpid.  Its  food 
consists  principally  of  insects,  worms,  slugs,  and 
snails ; and  from  its  fondness  for  insects  and  its 
nocturnal  habits,  is  often  kept  domesticated  in 
London  to  destroy  cockroaches  or  black  beetles 
A foolish  idea  was  at  one  time  prevalent  that  it 
sucked  the  udders  of  cows ! and  in  the  present 
day  even,  a sum  of  money  is  annually  paid  in  one 
district  of  Warwickshire  for  destroying  these 
little  creatures.  The  money  is  paid  for  “ urchins  ” 
It  has  also  been  denounced  as  a destroyer  of 
game,  and  as  it  is  fond  of  eggs,  in  this  way  it 
may  be  mischievous  in  game  preserves. 

Erinite. — A mineral  from  Ireland ; hence  the 
name.  The  Erinite  of  Thomson  occurs  in  yel- 
lowish-red, compact,  fine-grained  masses,  in  an 
amygdaloidal  rock,  four  miles  east  of  the  Giant’s 
Causeway.  It  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  with  a trace  of  chloride  of  soda. 
The  Erinite  of  Turner  is  a pentarseniate  of  copper, 
occurring  in  apple  and  verdigris-green  masses, 
accompanying  copper  ores,  especially  blue  copper 
ore,  at  Schwatz,  Temeswar,  and  Matlock.  It  is 
composed  of  arsenic  acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  a 
little  alumina. 

JEciobotrya.  The  Loquat. — A Japan  tree. 
See  Pomace^e. 

Eriodemlron.  The  Wool  Trees. — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
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ord.  Sterculiacecc.  The  species  are  few  in  num- 
ber, most  of  them  natives  of  America.  They  are 
large  and  lofty  trees,  with  a spongy  wood,  and 
the  fruit  enveloped  in  a kind  of  wool.  In  Brazil 
the  wool  of  E.  Samamna  is  used  for  stuffing 
pillows,  bolsters,  and  beds,  &c.  The  flowers  of 
E.  jasminodorum  are  white,  and  smell  like  those 
of  the  jasmine.  E.  anfractuosum  is  a native  of 
both  India  and  Africa ; and  in  Guinea,  the  trunk 
of  this  tree,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  tallest 
of  the  forest  trees,  is  employed  by  the  natives  for 
making  their  largest  sized  canoes. 

Eriophoi’um.  The  Cotton  Grass. — A genus 
of  plants.  See  Cypekaoeas. 

Eilaiiite. — A variety  of  garnet,  occurring 
near  Erla,  in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge,  where  it 
forms  a bed  of  100  fathoms  in  thickness. 

Erotlium  (sgwhos,  a heron).  The  Heron-Bills. 
—A  genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Geraniacece,  and  containing  upwards 
of  fifty  species.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  and 
the  great  proportion  of  them  are  European.  Some 
of  them  are  handsome  and  ornamental  when  cul- 
tivated. The  musky  heron’s-bill,  E.  moschatum , 
which  emits,  when  handled,  a strong  odour  of 
musk,  is  a most  extensively  diffused  species, 
being  found  all  over  Europe,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Peru. 

Erotylidse. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  tetramerous  Coleoptera,  of  which  the  genus 
Erotylus  is  the  type,  and  at  one  time  the  only 
representative.  The  species  vary  much  in  form, 
but  are  distinguished  by  all  of  them  having  their 
antennse  ending  in  a very  distinct  and  perfoliated 
mass  or  club.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, five  hundred  out  of  five  hundred  and  seventy 
species  described  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  world. 
The}'  are  found  living  upon  fungi,  such  as  the 
agarics  and  boleti,  and  the  larvae  are  hatched  and 
developed  in  the  interior  of  the  substance.  They 
possess  a disagreeable  smell,  and  when  touched, 
feign  death.  The  species  of  Erotylus  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  family  for  the  brilliancy 
of  their  colours  and  the  singularity  of  their  forms. 

Ernca. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cruciferce , or  Brassi- 
cacece,  containing  annual  branched  herbs,  with 
erect,  terminal,  racemes  of  flowers,  which  are 
white  and  yellow,  and  remarkable  for  their  beau- 
tiful reticulation  of  brown  veins.  The  garden 
rocket,  E.  sativum , is  a native  of  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa ; and  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent  is  eaten,  when  young  and 
tender,  as  a salad.  When  full  grown  it  has  an 
acrid  and  unpleasant  taste,  and  a strong,  peculiar, 
almost  fetid  smell.  The  ripened  seeds  are  a good 
substitute  for  the  seeds  of  the  mustard,  but  not 
so  pungent. 

Krviliu  (diminutive  of  ervum,  the  bitter 
vetch).  The  Lentil  Shells. — A genus  of  bivalve 
mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Tellinidce,  and 
containing  a small  number  of  minute  shells, 
which  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  the  Mediter- 
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ranean,  West  Indies,  and  the  Red  Sea.  They 
are  flattened,  rather  solid,  cuneiform,  or  oval 
shells,  the  right  valve  having  a single  prominent 
tooth  in  front,  and  an  obscure  tooth  behind,  and 
the  left  having  two  obscure  teeth. 

Ermm. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , sub-order 
Papilionacece , and  tribe  Viciece.  It  contains 
several  species,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  lentil, 
E.  lens , a native  of  continental  Europe,  and  pro- 
ducing the  well  known  bean  called  lentils.  Len- 
tils are  not  much  eaten  in  this  country,  but  they 
are  consumed  in  considerable  quantities  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  They  are  the  oldest  legumes 
used  as  food  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  Esau  they  have  been  eaten  in 
the  East.  In  Egypt  and  Syria  they  are  parched 
in  a frying-pan  and  sold  in  the  shops,  and  are 
considered  by  the  natives  as  the  best  food  for 
those  engaged  on  long  journeys.  Lentils  contain 
a large  proportion  of  nitrogenized  matters,  and  are 
in  consequence  considered  very  highly  nutritious. 

Erycina. — A genus  of  insects.  See  Eryci- 
NID/E.  The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
genus  of  bivalve  mollusca,  the  species  of  which, 
however,  are  now  scattered  amongst  several  other 
genera. 

Erycinidae. — A family  of  diurnal  Lepidop- 
tera,  the  species  of  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  fore  legs  of  the  males  being  almost  rudimen- 
tary. They  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  warm  parts  of  South  America,  and  are  of 
small  size,  but  for  the  most  part  adorned  with 
brilliant  colours.  Their  flight  is  very  rapid,  and 
the  majority  of  them  rest  with  their  wings  ex- 
tended on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  The 
genus  Erycina  is  the  type  of  the  family,  the 
species  of  which  are  of  moderate  size,  but  brilliant 
in  their  c<  »lours,  their  wings  being  often  marked 
with  metallic  spots. 

Eryngium.  The  Sea  Holly. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Umbeliiferce , containing  nearly  one  hundred  spe- 
cies, most  of  which  are  perennial  spiny  herbs, 
with  the  flowers  congregated  into  oblong  or 
roundish  dense  heads.  E.  maritimum , the  sea 
holly,  sea  eryngo,  or  sea  hulver,  is  a native  of 
the  sea  shores  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  European 
and  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
root  was  at  one  time  used  in  medicine,  having  a 
high  reputation  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases,  and 
at  the  present  time  is  candied  and  sold  in  London 
as  a sweetmeat.  This  preparation  is  chiefly 
made  at  Colchester,  in  Essex.  E.  fcetidum , a 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  negroes  and  poorer  residents  in 
Jamaica  as  a valuable  remedy  in  hysterical  fits, 
and  is  called  by  them  the  fit- weed.  E.  aquaticum , 
a native  of  North  America,  is  used  by  the  natives 
as  an  application  to  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake, 
and  is  in  consequence  called  by  them  rattlesnake- 
weed. 

Eryon — A genus  of  fossil  Crustacea , belong- 
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ing  to  the  order  Macroura , and  found  in  the 
lithographic  limestone  at  Fappenheim,  in  the 
margraviate  of  Anspach. 

Erysimum  (sgua>,  to  draw).  The  Treacle 
Mustard. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Crucifer  ce,  tribe  Sy- 
simbrice , and  containing  a number  of  species 
of  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  herbs,  with 
variable  leaves,  and  elongated,  terminal,  many 
flowered  racemes.  E.  cheiranthoides , worm-seed, 
or  treacle  mustard,  is  a native  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  It  grows  in  various  places  in 
Great  Britain,  and  has  obtained  its  name  of 
worm-seed  from  the  fact  of  its  seeds  being  some- 
times used  as  a remedy  for  intestinal  worms.  It 
was  also  formerly  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
famous  Venice  treacle,  which  has  given  it  its 
other  name,  treacle  mustard.  The  species  de- 
scribed are  about  fifty  in  number,  most  of  them 
natives  of  Europe ; a few  growing  in  the  temper- 
ate districts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  E. 
Alliaria  (now  made  the  type  of  a new  genus, 
Alliaria ),  is  a native  of  Europe,  and  has  a strong 
smell  and  a taste  not  unlike  garlic,  for  which  it 
is  frequently  used  as  a substitute.  It  is  very 
generally  used  by  the  poor  people  of  the  countries 
in  which  it  grows,  as  a condiment  with  bread 
and  butter,  salted  meats,  or  in  salads.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  called  sauce  alone,  or  J ack  by  the  hedge. 
When  gathered  near  its  flowering  state  and  boiled, 
it  forms  a good  pot  herb  to  boiled  mutton,  or  as 
greens  with  salted  meat.  The  seeds,  when  pow- 
dered, produce  sneezing,  and  they  have  been  used 
as  a sternutatory. 

Erythacus  red).  Red  Breast. — A 

genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  dentirostral  tribe 
of  the  order  Passeres,  and  family  Luscinidce.  The 
robin  redbreast,  E.  rvbecula , is  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  Its  familiar  habits  render  it 
a universal  favourite  with  man  : and  our  kindlier 
sympathies  with  this  little  bird  are  awakened  in 
us  in  our  infancy  by  the  legendary  tale  of  the 
nursery.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  in  every 
country  which  Englishmen  colonize,  the  most 
familiar  red-breasted  bird  which  occurs  in  the 
land  of  their  adoption  is  hailed  as  the  robin. 
The  note  of  the  robin  is  sweet  and  plaintive,  but 
not  very  powerful ; and  he  sings  throughout  all 
the  year.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  birds  to  retire  to 
rest,  and  the  earliest  to  be  seen  moving  in  the 
morning.  The  robin  is  a native  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe,  and  is  very  common  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Notwithstanding 
his  affectionate  disposition  for  his  mate  and  for 
mankind,  he  is  one  of  the  most  pugnacious  birds 
we  have.  It  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  is  never 
seen  in  flocks. 

Erythraea  red). — A genus  of  dicoty- 

ledonous plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Gen- 
tianacece , and  containing  about  thirty  species  of 
plants,  which  are  simple,  or  branched  and  dicho- 
tomous, and  generally  with  rosy  flowers.  They 
are  cosmopolitan  plants,  occurring  all  over  the 
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world,  and  growing  alike  on  mountains,  in  plains, 
on  the  sea  shore,  or  in  shady  woods.  The  little 
centaury,  E.  centaurium i,  at  one  time  held  a high 
reputation  in  medicine,  and  is  still  used  as  a 
stimulating  tonic.  Its  virtues  depend  upon  a 
principle  called  centaurine. 

EryeSivsens  (j^vS^as , red). — A genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  class  Arachnida , order  Acarida 3, 
and  family  Trombidiidce,  and  commonly  called 
red  spiders.  There  are  four  or  five  species  known, 
the  typical  one  of  which  is  E.  ruricola , a very 
small  species,  of  a beautiful  carmine  red  colour, 
generally  found  in  dry  places,  under  stones,  or 
running  on  the  bark  of  trees.  In  general  they 
live  isolated,  and  prey  upon  other  insects,  smaller 
than  themselves.  Gardeners  are  prejudiced  against 
red  spiders,  from  an  erroneous  notion  that  they 
poison  plants ; whereas,  in  fact,  they  cleanse  them 
from  other  offensive  insects. 

Erythrina  (tgufyos,  red) — A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  papilionaceous 
tribe  of  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , ancl  containing 
about  sixty  species  of  small  trees  or  shrubs, 
growing  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  The 
flowers  of  most  of  them  are  large,  elegant,  numer- 
ous, of  a very  bright  red,  or  vermilion  colour,  and 
disposed  in  long  bunches.  They  are  often  called 
coral- trees.  From  E.  monosperma , a native  of 
India,  we  obtain  gum-lac.  The  bark  and  leaves 
of  another  species,  E.  indica , also  a native  of 
India,  are  so  rich  in  tannin,  that  it  is  said  if  the 
dead  bodies  of  animals  are  covered  with  th°m, 
putrefaction  is  for  a long  time  resisted.  The 
natives  of  India  have  a great  veneration  for  this 
tree ; and  we  are  told  that  on  the  day  of  their 
marriage  a branch  is  carried  into  the  house  of  the 
married  couple. 

Erylhrinus  red). — A genus  of  ma- 

lacopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Clupeidce , containing  several  species,  which  are 
found  in  the  fresh  waters  in  hot  climates. 

Erythroxylaceae  red ; wood). 

— A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consist- 
ing of  shrubs  or  trees  with  alternate  stipulate 
leaves,  and  growing  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  The  genus  Erythroxylon 
is  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  order,  and  con- 
tains several  species,  which  possess  tonic,  purga- 
tive, and  narcotic  qualities;  while  others  are 
remarkable  for  the  red  colouring  matter  which 
the  wood  contains,  which  is  used  as  a dye,  and 
gives  the  name  to  the  genus.  The  coca,  K coca, 
possesses  stimulant  narcotic  qualities,  more  re- 
markable in  their  effect  upon  the  human  system 
than  tobacco  or  opium.  It  is  a native  of  Peru, 
and  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  Andes  at  an 
elevation  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  a shrub  from  four  to  eight  feet  high ; 
and  the  dried  leaves  are  chewed  by  the  Peruvians 
mixed  with  finely  powdered  chalk,  to  a very 
great  extent.  The  use  of  this  stimulant  brings 
on  a state  of  apathy  and  indifference  to  all  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  the  desire  for  it  increases 
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so  much  with  indulgence,  that  it  is  said  a con- 
firmed coca  chewer  is  never  reclaimed.  It  pre- 
vents hunger  and  sleep,  and  the  natives  who 


work  in  the  mines  are  by  its  use  enabled  to 
labour  twenty  or  thirty  hours  at  a stretch  with- 
out sleep.  An  Indian  will  exist  on  very  little 
food  with  the  use  of  coca,  and  will  travel  two  and 
three  days  with  scarcely  anything  else  to  sustain 
life.  The  continued  use  of  it,  however,  seldom 
fails  to  bring  the  chewer  to  as  miserable  an  end 
as  opium  does  its  victims.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  natives  are  so  addicted  to  its  use,  that 
the  cultivation  of  coca  is  an  important  feature  in 
Peruvian  husbandry,  the  value  of  this  drug  in 
Peru  and  Bolivia  amounting  to  about  two  and  a- 
half  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Erythroxylon See  Erythroxylaceae. 

Escallonieae. — A tribe  of  saxifrages.  See 
Saxifragaceas. 

Eschara. — A genus  of  corals.  See  Polyzoa. 

Escliinomene — A genus  of  dicotyledonous} 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , 
sub-order  Mimosece.  From  a species  of  this 
genus,  E.  paludosa , a native  of  India,  is  obtained 
a very  light  substance  much  used  in  that  country 
for  making  hats  which  are  impervious  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  It  is  also  used  instead  of  cork  for 
lining  insect  boxes  sent  home  to  this  country. 
From  another  species  the  rice  paper  of  China  is 
said  to  be  derived,  though  it  is  now  considered  to 
be  obtained  from  a species  of  Aralia,  A.papyrifera. 

Eschscholtzia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Papaveracece, 
and  containing  two  or  three  species  of  beautiful 
yellow-flowered  plants,  inhabiting  California  and 
the  north-western  coast  of  North  America,  and 
now  become  extremely  common  in  the  gardens 
of  Great  Britain. 

Esocidse.  — A family  of  malacoptervgious 
fishes,  having  no  adipose  dorsal  fin,  and  with 
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the  upper  jaws  edged  by  the  intermaxillaries. 
Diffuse  vascular  ramifications  exist  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  skin,  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
family.  They  are  generally  voracious  creatures, 
and  prey  upon  Smaller  fishes.  By  the  abstrac- 
tion of  groups  formerly  included  in  the  pike 
family,  only  the  single  genus  Esox  remains  to 
represent  it. 

Esox.  The  Pike A genus  of  fishes  belong- 

ing to  the  family  Esocidce , and  having  as  its  t}?pe 
E.  Lucius , the  common  pike,  jack,  or  gedd,  a 
native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
The  pike  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  fresh  water,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  voracious  fishes  we  have.  It 
is  long  lived,  and  many  wonderful  stories  are  told 
of  the  extreme  age  individuals  have  attained. 
In  our  own  country  they  have  been  mentioned 
as  being  certainly  ninety  years  old,  and  as  having 
reached  the  length  of  nine  feet.  When  properly 
cooked,  the  pike  is  very  good  eating.  On  the 
Volga,  the  natives  dry  and  smoke  them,  first 
having  pickled  them  for  three  days  in  brine.  In 
Germany  caviare  is  made  of  their  roe,  and  in 
the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg  they  mix  the  roe 
with  sprats  and  make  a dish  called  netzin,  which 
is  esteemed  delicious. 

Essonitc. — A variety  of  the  garnet,  called 
also  cinnamon  stone,  or  canelstein.  It  comes  in 
granular  masses  from  Ceylon.  The  colour  is 
between  hyacinth-red  and  orange,  and  it  is  com- 
posed of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina.  With  the 
blowpipe  it  fuses  into  a greenish  glass. 

Estrelda.  The  Wax- Bills. — A genus  of  birds. 
See  Fringillin^e. 

Etheria. — A genus  of  fresh  water  bivalve 
Mollusca , living  attached  to  shells  and  stones  in 
the  Nile  and  other  rivers  of  Africa.  The  mantle 
lobes  are  free,  with  a large  quadrate  foot  like  that  of 
the  Uniones,  and  the  shell  is  pearly  and  blistered 
internally,  and  covered  externally  with  a green 
epidermis  which  is  often  eroded.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  above  the  first  cataract, 
collect  them  for  ornamenting  their  tombs ; and 
the  number  of  these  shells  found  in  such  places 
throughout  Ethiopia  is  said  to  be  very  great. 
Some  years  ago  these  shells  were  rare  in  collec- 
tions, three  specimens  having  been  sold,  by  public 
auction,  for  £75. 

Eublepharis. — A genus  of  reptiles.  See 
GeCICOTID/E. 

Eucalyptus  (sw,  well;  kuXvtto;,  covered). 
The  Gum  Trees. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Myrtacece. 
They  are  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  operculated  calyx,  which  may  be 
considered  as  formed  by  several  jointed  leaves 
(like  those  of  the  orange)  united  throughout,  and 
separating  at  the  articulation  in  the  form  of  a lid. 
The  species  are  all  lofty  trees,  some  of  them 
attaining  a height  of  200  feet,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  amongst  the  most  important  trees  in 
the  colony.  They  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
clothing  the  surface  both  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
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and  Australia.  They  are  of  rapid  growth,  but 
often  become  hollow,  and  are  then  used  by  the 
traveller  as  a roomy  shelter  for  the  night,  or  by 
the  natives  as  a cemetery  for  their  dead.  The 
timber  is  useful  for  domestic  and  carpentry  pur- 
poses ; being  so  soft  at  first  as  to  render  the  fell- 
ing, splitting,  and  sawing  up  of  the  tree,  when 
green,  a very  easy  process,  but  when  thoroughly 
dry,  becoming  as  hard  as  oak.  The  bark  of  E. 
resinifera , or  white  gum  tree  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  furnishes  an  astringent  gum  almost  equal 
to  kino,  and  called  Botany  Bajr  kino,  and  so 
abundantly,  that  a single  tree  will  yield  sixty 
gallons.  The  bark  of  this  species  and  some  others 
is  so  hard  as  to  obtain  for  them  the  name  of 
iron-bark  trees  by  the  colonists.  E.  mannifera , 
the  manna  tree  of  Moreton  Bay,  exudes  a saccha- 
rine mucous  substance  resembling  manna;  and 
E.  robusta  contains  large  cavities  in  its  stem 
between  the  annual  concentric  circles  of  wood, 
filled  with  a most  beautiful  red  or  rich  vermilion 
coloured  gum,  which  flows  out  as  soon  as  the  saw 
affords  an  opening.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained 
from  E.  piperita , the  blue  gum,  or  peppermint 
tree,  which  resembles  in  everything  that  of  the 
peppermint,  only  that  it  is  not  quite  so  pungent. 

Encera.-  A genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Hymenoptera , and  family  Apidce,  and 
nearly  allied  to  Anthophora.  These  bees  have  a 
very  rapid  and  noisy  flight,  and  the  females 
hollow  out  cylindrical  nests  in  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches.  The  cells  are  composed 
of  earth,  and  are  very  smooth  on  the  inside. 

Euclase  (sa,  easily;  to  break). — A 

mineral  substance  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  glucine,  very  fragile,  of  a mountain-green 
colour,  and  a vitreous  lustre.  It  is  found  in 
Brazil  and  in  Peru. 

Eudialyte. — A mineral  of  a foliated  structure 
and  a reddish- violet  colour,  found  in  gneiss  rocks 
in  Greenland,  and  composed  of  silica,  zirconia, 
lime,  and  soda,  with  a little  oxide  of  iron  and 
manganese. 

Eudromias. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Cha- 
RADRIIDAS. 

Eudyics- — A synonyme  of  Colymbus.  See 

COLYMBID^E. 

Eugenia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Myrtacece, , and  con- 
taining numerous  species  of  small  trees  and 
shrubs,  inhabiting  the  hot  and  tropical  parts  of 
the  world,  being  found  in  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  West  Africa,  and  Asia.  In  habit  and 
inflorescence  they  resemble  many  of  the  myrtles, 
and  several  of  them  secrete  a warm  volatile  oil. 
The  all-spice  or  pimento,  E.  Pimenta , is  one  of 
these,  and  is  a native  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  From  being  cultivated  in  Jamaica, 
it  is  frequently  called  Jamaica  pepper.  A single 
tree  often  produces  150  lbs.  of  the  raw  fruit  or 
berry.  All-spice  obtains  its  name  from  the  spice 
being  thought  to  resemble  in  its  fragrant  odour 
a mixture  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmeg.  It 
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is  much  used  as  a spice  in  cookery,  and  large 
quantities  are  annually  imported  from  Jamaica. 
The  jambos  or  rose  apple,  which  has  a fruit  like 
a small  yellowish  apple,  and  diffuses  in  the  mouth, 
when  eaten,  a taste  like  the  odour  of  rose,  used  to 
be  considered  a species  of  this  genus,  and  is  the 
E.  Janibos  of  older  botanists.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, removed,  and  forms  a separate  genus  under 
the  name  Jambosa. 

Euglaia  (ew,  beautiful;  ykvv} ?,  the  eye) 

A genus  of  Infusoria , consisting  of  minute 
animals  of  a green  or  reddish  colour,  and  of  a 
very  variable  form.  They  live  chiefly  in  stag- 
nant waters,  such  as  ponds  and  ditches,  and 
abound  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
colour  the  water.  When  swimming  freely,  which 
they  do  by  means  of  their  flagelliform  filament, 
they  are  of  an  elongated  form ; but  if  mutilated 
or  stopped  in  their  progress,  they  contract  into 
a ball. 

Englossa. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Hymenoptera , and  family  Apidce.  The 
species  of  this  genus  resemble  very  much  the 
humble  bees.  They  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  is  a species  of  this  genus  which 
forms  the  green  honey,  so  much  sought  after  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Eukairite.  Argento  Selenide  of  Copper. — 
A mineral  substance  found  in  a copper  mine  in 
Sweden,  and  occurring  in  lead-gray  and  silver- 
white  masses,  with  a metallic  lustre.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  fuses,  giving  out  the  odour  of  horse 
radish,  and  leaving  a globule  of  lead.  It  is  com- 
posed of  selenium,  silver,  and  copper. 

EeilaEjcliisae.  The  Grakles — A sub-family 
of  passerine  birds.  See  Sturnidae. 

Eulima — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca 
belonging  to  the  family  Pyramidellidce , and  con- 
taining a number  of  species,  the  shells  of  which 
are  small,  white,  elongated,  with  an  entire  mouth, 
and  a remarkable  polished  and  shining  exterior. 
The  operculum  is  small,  horny,  and  subspiral. 
Several  species  inhabit  the  Mediterranean,  others, 
and  those  the  largest,  are  found  in  India  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  while  a still  greater  number  are 
found  fossil. 

Eulimcne. — A genus  of  entomostracous 
Crustacea  belonging  to  the  legion  Branchiopoda , 
order  Phyllopoda , and  family  Branchipodidce. 
This  genus  was  founded  upon  a small  species 
found  at  Nice,  but  it  is  only  a badly  preserved 
specimen  of  the  genus  Artemia. 

Eulysitc. — A granular  mixture  of  augite, 
garnet,  and  a mineral  related  to  olivine,  forming 
strata  in  gneiss  in  Sweden. 

Eumcnes. — See  Eumenid.e. 

Eumenidee. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Hymenoptera , and  consisting  of  what 
are  termed  the  solitary  wasps.  These  wasps  live 
isolated,  and  consist  only  of  males  and  females, 
there  being  no  neuters  nor  workers.  The  genus 
Eumenes  is  the  type,  some  of  the  species  of  which 
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form  their  nests  of  fine  earth,  of  a spherical  shape* 
on  the  stems  of  plants,  such  as  heath,  &c.  After 
stocking  it  with  a supply  of  honey,  they  deposit 
an  egg  and  close  the  mouth.  When  the  larva  is 
hatched  it  lives  on  the  honey,  and  the  perfect 
insect  makes  its  way  out  through  the  sides. 
Other  species  such  as  some  of  the  genus  Odynerus , 
form  burrows  in  the  sand  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches,  in  which  they  construct  their  cells,  and 
stock  them  with  a supply  of  food  consisting  of  the 
larvae  of  other  insects. 

Eumolpus. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Chrv- 
SOMELIDiE. 

Euomplialiis  (sv,  wide;  opQxXos,  umbilicus). 
— A genus  of  fossil  gasteropodous  Mollusca  be- 
longing to  the  family  Turbinidce.  Many  species 
have  been  described,  occurring  in  the  lower  Silu- 
rian formation,  and  consisting  of  depressed  or 
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discoidal  shells  of  considerable  size,  with  a poly- 
gonal aperture,  and  a very  wide  umbilicus.  They 
are  generally  smooth,  sometimes  striated,  rarely 
tuberculated,  and  they  have  a shelly  operculum, 
which  is  round  and  multispiral. 

Euonymus. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Cel- 

ASTRACEiE. 

Eupatoriuni. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord  Compositce,  sub- 
order Corymbiferce,  and  tribe  Eupatoriacece.  This 
genus  contains  about  294  species,  which  are  herbs 
or  shrubs,  and  abound  in  America.  Like  most 
of  the  plants  of  the  sub-order  to  which  they  be- 
long, many  of  the  species  possess  bitterness  with 
an,  aromatic  odour.  The  hemp  agrimony,  E. 
cannabinum , is  the  only  European  species.  It 
grows  in  England,  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
is  about  three  feet  high,  and  has  a slightly  aro- 
matic smell.  The  roots  possess  purgative  and 
emetic  qualities  when  taken  in  large  quantities; 
They  were  at  one  time  employed  in  medicine,  but 
are  now  disused.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter,  and 
an  infusion  of  it  is  said  to  be  the  common  medi- 
cine of  the  turf  diggers  in  Holland  against  the 
ulcerations  and  diseases  of  the  feet  and  legs  to 
which  they  are  subject.  The  leaves  of  the 
thorough  wort  or  thorough  wax,  E.  perfoliatum , 
a native  of  North  America,  have  been  recom- 
mended as  a valuable  tonic  and  stimulant,  and 
used  as  a substitute  for  Peruvian  bark.  The 
ayapana  of  Brazil,  E.  ayapana , originally  a 
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native  of  South  America,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Amazon,  possesses  very  powerful  sudo- 
rific properties,  and  at  one  time  enjoyed  a great 
reputation  in  the  cure  of  bites  of  venomous 
serpents.  It  contains  gallic  acid  and  a little 
benzoic  acid. 

Enphema.  The  Grass  Parralceet — A genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Psittacidce , and 
containing  several  species  which  are  natives  of 
Australia.  They  are  very  pretty  birds,  fly 
qiuckly,  and  feed  upon  the  seeds  of  grasses.  E. 
elegans , the  elegant  grass  parrakeet,  inhabits 
South  Australia,  where  it  is  known  to  the 
colonists  by  the  name  of  the  ground  parrakeet. 
It  is  met  with  in  some  parts  in  great  numbers. 

Euphonia A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 

the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres,  family 
Fringillidce , and  sub-family  Tanagrince.  There 
are  several  species,  one  of  which,  E.  Jamaica , is 
a native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  known  there 
as  the  blue  sparrow,  or  blue  quit.  It  has  a sweet 
note,  is  common  about  homesteads,  lives  upon 
fruits,  and  builds  a snug  domed  nest  of  a globular 
form,  about  the  size  of  an  infant’s  head,  and  lined 
with  cotton  and  the  down  of  plants. 

Euphorbia.  The  Spurge. — SeeEuPHORBi- 

ACE.E. 

Euphorbiaceae.  The  Spurge  family.  — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  containing 
about  2,800  species  distributed  throughout,  a 
great  number  of  genera.  They  are  scattered 
over  a great  part  of  the  globe,  though  they  are 
most  abundant  in  America  and  tropical  climates. 
The  species  differ  greatly  in  general  form,  some 
being  simple  herbs,  others  shrubs,  and  some 
growing  to  the  height  of  lofty  trees ; while  there 
are  others  again  which  have  a very  succulent 
nearly  leafless  stem  resembling  that  of  the  cacti. 
Most  of  the  plants  of  this  order  abound  in  a 
milky  acrid  juice,  in  which  the  peculiar  principle 
resides  which  gives  the  Euphorbiacece  uniform 
properties,  though  these  subsist  unequally  in  the 
different  species.  In  some  this  milky  juice  merely 
produces  a little  irritation,  while  in  others  it  acts 
as  a vesicant  when  applied  externally,  and  oper- 
ates as  a powerful  cathartic  when  taken  inter- 
nally. The  acrid  resin,  called  Euphorbium ,,  is 
the  produce  of  two  species  of  the  typical  genus 
Euphorbia , E.  officinarum , and  E.  antiquorum , 
both  natives  oi  Africa.  This  resin  is  a powerful 
irritant,  and  causes  great  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  when  applied  to  the  nostrils  and  eyes. 
It  is  highly  poisonous  if  administered  internally, 
and  in  consequence  is  not  used,  though  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  several  epispastics.  The 
seeds  of  a European  species,  E.  latliyris , the  caper 
spurge,  contain  a powerful  purgative  oil,  which 
has  been  recommended  as  a substitute  for  croton 
oil.  The  root  of  E.  ipecacuanha  is  a powerful 
emetic,  and  has  been  occasionally  substituted  for 
the  true  ipecacuanha.  The  juice  of  several  species 
growing  in  Africa,  such  as  E.  heptagona,  E.  virosa , 
and  E.  cereiformis , furnishes  the  Ethiopians  with 
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a mortal  poison  for  their  arrows ; and  the  wild 
native  of  Brazil  uses  that  of  E.  cotinifolia  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  milky  sap  of  E.  phosphorea 
emits  a phosphorescent  light  in  a warm  night  in 
the  forests  of  Brazil.  Many  other  genera  con- 
tain properties  which  render  them  either  useful 
or  dangerous  to  man.  Such  are  the  genera 
Jatropha,  which  yields  the  manihot  or  cassava; 
Ricinus,  or  castor  oil  plant;  Croton  and  Cas- 
carilla;  Buxus,  the  box  wood,  and  Pedi- 
lanthus,  &c.  Besides  the  irritant  milky  juice 
already  mentioned,  some  other  species  possess  the 
substance  known  as  caoutchouc,  and  in  a few, 
which  have  no  milky  juice,  we  find  a colouring 
matter  called  turnsole.  See  Caoutchouc  and 
Crozopiiora. 

Euphotide A rock  composed  of  diallage 

and  felspar,  imperfectly  crystallized,  and  passing 
into  compact  felspar.  It  forms  entire  beds  in  the 
region  of  micaceous  rocks,  and  is  susceptible  of 
taking  a good  polish  ; in  consequence  of  which  it 
has  been  employed  as  a stone  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. It  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide 
of  iron,  with  some  magnesia,  soda,  and  potass. 
It  is  sometimes  called  diallage  rock  and  gabbro. 

Euphrasia  (j.u<P(>oc<riu,,  delight).  Eyebright. — 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Scrophulariacece , and  containing  a 
number  of  species  scattered  over  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  globe,  more  especially  those  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  common  eyebright, 
the  “ casse  lunettes”  of  the  French,  E.  officinalis, 
owes  its  English  name  to  the  high  opinion  in 
which  its  virtues  in  curing  diseases  of  the  eye 
were  formerly  held.  Its  leaves  contain  a minute 
quantity  of  tannin.  This  plant  has  a wide  geo- 
graphical range,  being  said  to  be  a native  of  the 
heaths  and  pastures  of  Europe  generally,  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  Cashmere,  and  all  the 
north  of  Asia.  It  is  very  common  in  Great 
Britain. 

Euplecfella  (s v,  well ; wXzxw,  to  plait) A 

genus  of  sponges  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
They  consist  of  a kind  of  hollow  cylinder,  a 
little  curved,  and  having  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a cornucopia.  The  wide  part,  however, 
instead  of  being  open  is  covered,  as  is  almost  the 
whole  surface,  with  a network  of  anastomosing 
fibres.  At  the  extremity,  these  fibres  are  less 
regularly  disposed  than  on  the  tubular  part ; and 
the  openings  left  among  them  having  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rose  of  a watering  pot,  the  typical 
species  of  the  genus  has  been  called  E.  aspergil- 
lum. The  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  are  in 
great  part  siliceous. 

Euryale  (one  of  the  Gorgons). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Nymphceacece.  There  is  only  one  species,  E. 
ferox , which  is  an  elegant  aquatic  plant,  with 
bluish-purple  or  violet  flowers,  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  the  water-lily.  The  leaves  are  large, 
about  a foot  in  diameter,  and  of  an  orbicular 
shape.  The  petioles  and  calyces  are  hispid  with 
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stiff  prickles,  giving  the  plant,  in  consequence,  a 
peculiar  aspect.  This  elegant  aquatic  is  a native 
of  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and  may  now  be 
seen  in  great  luxuriance  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham. 

Euryale. — A genus  of  radiated  animals  be- 
longing to  the  Echinodermata , and  family  Ophi- 
URIMl. 

Eurylaimus. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Mus- 

CICAPIDjE. 

Euriptcrus. — A genus  of  fossil  Crustacea. 
See  Trilobite. 

Eusomphalaei  (sv,  good;  sftQxho;,  umbili- 
cus).— A family  of  double  monsters,  belonging  to 
the  order  Autositarii , and  consisting  of  two  indi- 
viduals, joined  together  by  the  extremities  only, 
each  having  its  own  umbilicus  (hence  the  name), 
its  own  abdomen  and  chest.  It  is  one  of  the 
families  in  which  the  smallest  deviation  from  the 
normal  structure  exists,  and  the  cases  are  rare. 
The  individuals  may  be  united  together  either 
by  the  lower  or  upper  extremities,  and  they  may 
live  for  many  years.  When  the  union  takes 
place  above  the  umbilicus,  the  individuals  may 
be  joined  by  the  head,  front  to  front.  This  case  is 
called  Metopages  (juzrwrdv,  front;  ways/?,  united), 
and  is  very  rare.  Several  cases,  however,  are 
on  record ; and  one  is  detailed  at  length  where 
two  sisters  of  the  human  family  were  thus  united, 
and  lived  for  ten  years.  They  were  connected 
by  the  superior  and  external  parts  of  the  head, 
and  were  placed  exactly  opposite  each  other, 
chest  to  chest.  They  only  saw  surrounding 
objects  from  sideways ; they  could  not  lie  down, 
nor  rise  up,  nor  walk,  except  together ; and  when 
one  walked  forwards  the  other  was  obliged  to 
walk  backwards.  One  of  the  sisters  died  at  ten 
years  of  age ; and  it  was  then  attempted  to  sepa- 
rate them,  but  the  operation  was  unsuccessful. 
Occasionally  it  happens  that  when  two  individuals 
are  united  by  the  head,  the  forehead  of  one  is  joined 
to  the  occiput  of  the  other.  This  case  is  called 
Cephalopages  (xitpaXy,  head ; vrctyus,  united),  but 
is  very  rare,  and  the  individuals  seldom  live  long 
after  birth.  In  this  case  the  chest  of  the  one  is 
opposite  the  back  of  the  other.  The  cases  in 
■which  the  union  takes  place  below  the  umbilicus 
are  called  Pygopages  (vruyv,  buttock ; 
united).  Though  rare,  several  instances  are  on 
record,  both  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  the 
human  species.  One  instance  of  this  kind,  which 
made  a great  noise  at  the  time,  occurred  in  Hun- 
gary, where  two  sisters  were  united  by  the  hips 
and  part  of  the  loins.  They  were  born  in  1701, 
and  lived  till  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years.  They  were  named  Helen  and  Judith, 
and  were  different  in  temperament  and  character. 
One  was  taller,  more  beautiful,  more  active,  more 
intelligent,  and  sweeter  tempered  than  the  other. 
They  both  died  at  the  same  time. 

Euterpe. — A genus  of  palms,  the  species  of 
which  are  lofty  trees,  and  inhabit  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  The  cabbage  palm, 
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E.  montana , affords  the  natives  of  the  West 
Indian  islands  an  excellent  vegetable.  The  ter- 
minal bud  forms  a white,  sweetish  mass,  which, 
when  boiled,  somewhat  resembles  artichoke,  or 
parsnip,  and  is  a very  wholesome  article  of  food. 
The  assai,  E.  oleracea , a native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, growing  in  swamps  flooded  by  high  tides, 
and  reaching  to  a height  of  sixty  feet,  is  used  by 
the  natives  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  ripe 
fruits  afford  a favourite  beverage,  which  is  very 
much  used  in  Para.  To  obtain  this  the  fruit  is 
steeped  for  some  time  in  hot  water,  and  when  the 
outer  pulp  has  become  soft  enough  to  rub  off,  the 
liquor  is  mostly  poured  away,  fresh  cold  water  is 
then  added,  and  the  fruit  is  rubbed  and  kneaded 
with  great  perseverance,  till  the  whole  purple 
covering  has  been  rubbed  off,  and  the  greenish 
stones  left  bare.  The  liquid  is  now  of  a thick, 
creamy  consistence,  and  of  a plum  colour,  and  is 
ready  for  use.  The  natives  of  Para  generally 
take  it  with  farinha , a substitute  for  bread,  pre- 
pared from  the  mardweca  root,  and  hundreds  of 
the  population  make  of  this  almost  their  chief 
subsistence. 

Euxcnite. — A mineral  found  at  Jolster,  in 
Norway,  and  containing  a proportion  of  yttria  in 
its  composition.  It  occurs  in  brownish-black 
rhombic  prisms,  with  a metallic  lustre,  and  in 
thin  splinters. 

Evadne. — A genus  of  entomostracous  Crus- 
tacea. See  Cladocera. 

Excecaria.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Euphorbiacece. 
The  species  called  E.  agallocha , a native  of  India 
and  the  Indian  islands,  is  a small,  crooked, 
stunted  tree,  and  abounds  in  a virulently  acrid 
milk.  This  juice  acts  as  a powerful  poison  on  the 
human  system,  and,  we  are  told,  produces  ulcera- 
tions on  the  bodies  of  the  wood-cutters  wherever 
it  touches.  In  some  cases,  sailors  who  have  been 
sent  ashore  to  cut  wood,  have  lost  their  eyesight 
from  its  getting  into  their  eyes.  The  wood  called 
Agallochum , or  aloeswood,  is  not  the  produce  of 
this  tree,  though  the  specific  name  has  been  given 
to  it  apparently  on  that  supposition.  See  Aqui- 

LARIACEA5. 

Exenceplialaei  (s£,  without ; the 

cavity  of  the  brain). — A family  of  single  mon- 
sters, belonging  to  the  order  Autositi , and  con- 
taining those  cases  of  monstrosity  in  which  the 
brain,  more  or  less  malformed  and  incomplete, 
is  situated  outside  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
which  is  itself  incomplete,  or  more  or  less  imper- 
fectly formed. 

Exocsetus.  The  Flying  Fish. — A genus  of 
soft  finned  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Pha- 
ryngognathi , and  family  Scomber  esocidce , and 
distinguished  by  having  pectoral  fins  of  great 
size,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  body  in  length. 
Only  two  or  three  species  are  known,  one, 
E.  exiliens , living  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
another,  E.  volitans,  occurring  abundantly  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  The  power  of  flight 
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possessed  by  these  fishes  is  not  very  great,  but 
they  accomplish  a distance  of  several  hundred 
yards,  and  frequently  spring  as  high  as  the  deck 
of  a large  ship-of-war.  They  are  very  numerous 
in  the  open  ocean;  and  nothing  strikes  the  voyager 
more,  at  first  entering  the  tropics,  than  to  see 
whole  flocks  of  this  little  fish,  a little  larger  than 
our  herring,  spring  from  the  sea  like  birds,  and 
skim  along  to  a considerable  distance.  Natural- 
ists repeat,  one  after  another,  moving  tales  about 
the  hard  fate  of  these  poor  creatures.  The  vora- 
cious dolphins,  albicores,  and  other  large  fishes, 
pursue  them,  they  say,  in  the  water  with  great 
fierceness,  and  the  poor  flying-fishes  leaping  out 
of  the  sea  to  escape  their  aquatic  foes  are  pounced 
upon  in  the  air  by  hosts  of  albatrosses,  frigate 
birds,  and  large  gulls,  which  are  hovering  about 
ready  to  devour  them ! Such  to  a certain  extent 
may  be  the  case;  but  we  suspect  these  little  winged 
aquatics  enjoy  the  power  their  Creator  has  given 
them  to  take  their  short  flights  in  the  air,  and 
from  what  we  have  often  witnessed,  without  so 
much  danger  from  their  serial  foes  as  has  been 
asserted. 

Fxogense  outward;  yewauv,  to  produce). 
— One  of  the  classes  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 


synonymous  with  dicotyledon es.  The  plants  be- 
longing to  this  class  are  called  exogenous,  because 
the  woody  matter  of  the  stem  is  augmented,  by 
additions  to  the  outside  of  that  which  is  first 
formed  near  the  centre,  and  which  is  the  hardest. 
As  long  as  they  continue  to  grow,  they  add  new 
wood  to  the  outside  of  that  formed  in  the  previous 
year ; and  in  man}'  cases  are  easily  recognized  by 
the  wood  of  each  different  year  forming  a distinct 
zone,  so  that  a section  of  their  wood  exhibits  a 
number  of  concentric  circles.  It  is  the  largest 
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class,  and  all  the  trees  of  cold  climates,  and  the 
principal  part  of  those  of  hot  countries,  belong 
to  it.  The  number  of  exogenous  plants  is  very 
great.  Four-fifths  of  the  natural  orders  are  com- 
prehended in  this  class,  and  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion of  species.  These,  at  a low  computation, 
may  be  rated  at  50,000  or  60,000  ; and  a large 
proportion  of  plants  useful  to  man  are  contained 
in  it. 

Exogoraiaisiffl. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Con- 

VOLVULACEiE. 

Exostemnm  outward ; a crown). 

— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Cinchonacece,  and  containing 
about  a dozen  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  tropical  America,  and  having  lanceolate, 
oval,  short-stalked  leaves,  and  white  or  red- 
dish flowers.  The  species  are  generally  called 
false  Cinchonas,  and  their  bark  possesses  a tonic 
and  purgative  quality ; a circumstance  which  has 
caused  them  to  be  attempted  to  be  substituted  for 
the  true  cinchona.  Notwithstanding  the  bitter 
taste  and  the  febrifuge  properties  these  trees  pos- 
sess, chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  the  bark 
does  not  contain  either  quinine  or  cinchonine.  E. 
Caribceum , quinquina  piton,  or  sea  side  beech,  is 
the  type,  a species  which  is  very  common  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  a tree  about  twenty  feet  high, 
with  a smooth  bark,  gray  on  the  outside,  and 
ovate -lanceolate,  acuminated,  glabrous  leaves. 
The  capsules,  before  they  are  ripened,  are  very 
bitter,  and  produce  a sensation  of  burning  itch- 
ing, when  applied  to  the  nostrils  and  lips.  The 
bark  is  bitter  also,  and  its  flavour  is  at  first  sweet, 
with  a mixture  of  the  taste  of  horse  radish  and 
aromatic  oils,  but  becoming  afterwards  exces- 
sively disagreeable.  When  examined  by  the 
microscope,  it  presents  innumerable  shining  crys- 
talline points,  which  are  supposed  to  be  some 
principle  peculiar  to  the  bark.  E.  Peruvianum  is 
a native  of  Peru,  growing  on  the  declivities  of  the 
Andes,  between  the  river  Chota  and  the  village  of 
Querocotilla,  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  a tree  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  ovate-ob- 
long, acute  leaves,  rounded  at  the  base,  the  upper 
sessile  and  cordate.  The  bark  of  this  species  also 
is  very  bitter,  with  a sweetish  taste  at  first,  and 
a nauseous  smell.  E.  souzanum , quinquina  de 
pianhi,  is  a native  of  Brazil,  with  obovate  or 
ovate,  acute  and  smooth  leaves.  The  bark  is 
bitter,  and  has  been  used  as  a substitute  for 
Peruvian  bark. 

Explauarla. — A genus  of  corals.  See  An- 
thozoa. 


F 


Faba  The  Bean. — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Legu- 
minosce,  and  of  which  the  common  bean,  F.  vul- 
garis ( Vida  faba  of  some  botanists)  is  a species. 


This  plant  is  almost  universally  cultivated  as  an 
article  of  food  for  both  man  and  beast.  The 
flowers  are  remarkably  sweet  scented,  a field  of 
beans  in  full  bloom  perfuming  the  air  for  a con- 
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siderable  distance.  Many  varieties  are  produced 
by  cultivation,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
the  original  stock  sprung  from.  It  is  said  to  be 
found  wild  in  Persia,  not  far  from  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  farina  of  beans  contains  a large  amount 
of  nutritious  matter. 

Fabacese.  The  Pea  and  Bean  family. — 
A svnonyme  of  Legcmimos^e. 

Faecula  (fcex,  sediment). — The  meal  of  dif- 
erent  plants  — synonymous  with  starch.  See 
Amylum  and  Arrow-root. 

Fag©pyriiin. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Polygonacecer 
and  of  which  the  common  buck-wheat,  F.  escu- 
lentum , is  a species.  This  plant  ( Polygonum 
fagopyrum  of  some  botanists)  is  now  naturalized 
in  Great  Britain,  though  it  is  understood  to  be 
a native  originally  of  Persia  and  other  Asiatic 
countries.  From  the  East  it  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Crusaders,  and  in  many  parts 
of  France  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Saracen 
corn.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  this 
country  for  pheasants  and  other  game.  In  Bel- 
gium it  is  highly  esteemed  and  very  much  culti- 
vated, and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
great  ly  used  as  an  article  of  food. 

Fagus  (jpocyw,  to  eat).  The  Beech. — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Amentacece , sub-order  Corylacece , and  con- 
sisting of  a number  of  species  which  are  for  the 
most  part  tall  and  handsome  trees,  natives  of 
Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  common  beech,  F.  sylvestris , is  the 
best  known  species — a tree  varying  from  60  to 
100  feet  in  height,  remarkable  for  its  smooth 
thin  bark,  numerous  wide  spreading  branches, 
and  dense  foliage,  and  growing  not  only  in  Eng- 
land and  throughout  Europe,  but  also  in  North 
America.  The  wood  of  the  beech  is  valuable  for 
many  purposes.  It  is  the  hardest, ' when  green, 
of  any  of  our  forest  trees,  and  is  especially  useful 
where  strength  is  required,  and  where  the  action 
of  water  is  to  be  resisted.  On  the  continent 
great  quantities  are  used  as  firewood,  and  in 
France  the  wooden  shoes,  or  sabots  of  the  peasants 
ai’e  made  of  it  in  preference  to  any  other  kind  of 
wood  except  walnut.  The  beech  is  a long  lived 
tree,  and  one  is  shown  in  Windsor  Forest  which 
is  said  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  fruit  contains  within  a 
rough  husk,  a seed  or  nut  which  tastes  somewhat 
like  the  hazel  nut,  and  is  a great  favourite  of 
squirrels.  This  beech  mast , as  it  is  called  in 
England,  forms  an  excellent  food  for  swine,  and 
an  oil  is  procured  from  the  nuts  which  is  called 
beech  oil,  and  is  used  for  cooking  and  burning  in 
lamps.  Few  trees  are  more  ornamental  to  the 
park  and  the  lawn  than  the  beech,  but  its  foliage 
is  so  dense  that  other  plants  will  not  thrive 
under  it.  Numerous  fungi,  however,  grow  on 
the  stem,  or  on  the  ground  under  the  trees.  The 
common  morel,  a celebrated  dainty,  Morchella 
esculenta,  and  another  species,  Helvetia  esculenta , 
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are  the  most  remarkable  of  these.  They  grow 
under  the  trees  and  more  particularly  after  they 
have  been  burned  down.  The  birch-like  or 


Fagus  sylvestris— The  Beech  Tree. 


evergreen  beech,  F.  betuloides , grows  at  Port 
Famine,  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  and  in  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  where  it  is  called  by  the  colo- 
nists the  myrtle  tree.  It  attains  a large  size, 
frequently  measuring  four  feet  in  girth,  is  an 
evergreen  species,  and  forms  vast  forests  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

Fabler®  or  Fahlorc.  Gray  Ore  of  Copper 
or  Tetrahedral  Copper  Pyrites. — An- ore  of  cop- 
per of  a gray  colour,  occurring  massive  and  in 
tetrahedral  crystals.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  one  containing  arsenic,  the  other  antimony. 

Fahlunite. — A mineral  substance  found  in 
the  mines  of  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  synonymous 
with  Triclasite , and  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  a trace  of  manganese, 
and  a large  proportion  of  water.  It  is  a hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina  and  iron. 

Falco.  The  Falcon. — See  Falconing. 

Falconidae. — A numerous  family  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Accipitres , or  birds  of 
prey.  These  birds  have  the  head  covered  with 
feathers,  and  the  eyebrows  prominent,  giving  the 
eyes  the  appearance  of  being  deep  in  the  head. 
The  beak  is  strong  and  hooked,  and  the  claws 
or  talons  very  sharp,  strong,  much  incurved,  and 
retractile.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  the 
family  is  divided  into  several  sub-families — such 
as  the  eagles,  see  Aquiline  ; the  caracaras,  see 
P olyboriNzE  ; the  buzzards,  see  Buteonina?; 
the  kites,  see  Milvinas  ; the  sparrow  hawks, 
see  Accipitrin.®  ; the  harriers,  see  Circinje, 
and  the  falcons,  see  FALCONiNiE. 
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1.  Buteo  vulgaris— Buzzard.  2.  Aquila  chrysaetos—  Golden  Eagle.  3.  Falco  pereqrinus—Veregrine  Falcon. 
4.  Milvus  regalis— Kite.  6,  Tinnunculus  alaudarius— Kestrel, 


Falcon inse.  The  Falcon  family. — A sub- 
family of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Accipitres, 
and  family  Falconidce.  The  falcons  are  charac- 
terized by  their  beaks  being  curved  from  the 
base,  and  having  on  the  margin  one  or  two 
strong  teeth  on  each  side.  Their  wings  are  of 
considerable  length,  in  many  as  long  as  the  tail, 
and  the  second  quills  are  the  longest.  Of  all  the 
birds  of  prey  the  falcons  are  the  most  beautifully 
formed,  the  most  courageous,  and  the  most  active. 
They  unite  in  themselves  all  the  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  the  other  sub-families  of  the  Falconidce. 
They  are  able  to  support  a lofty  and  long  sus- 
tained flight.  Their  beak  enables  them  to  tear 
their  prey  to  pieces  better  than  any  others  of  the 
order  to  which  they  belong,  and  their  claws, 
long,  sharp,  and  curved,  render  their  power  of 
prehension  unfailing.  The  colour  of  their  plumage 
is  more  brilliant  than  the  other  birds  of  prey, 
but  they  are  the  smallest  of  the  order.  They  are 
solely  and  absolutely  carnivorous,  preying  only 
upon  live  animals,  and  refusing  carrion  even  when 
pressed  by  hunger.  Their  flight  is  very  rapid, 
and  a falcon  has  been  known  to  fly  from  Malta 
to  Paris,  a distance  of  300  leagues,  in  one  day. 
They  are  solitary  birds,  living  only  in  pairs, 
except  at  such  times  as  they  are  obliged  to 
migrate  in  search  of  food,  as  for  instance  when  a 
very  severe  winter  has  destroyed  the  animals 
upon  which  they  prey.  The  species  are  all 
diurnal,  hunting  their  prey  during  the  day, 
except  one  species,  F.  vespertinus , which  seeks 
its  food  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Their 


habitation  is  generally  in  the  forests,  or  on  rocky 
and  naked  mountains,  and  they  build  their  nests 
in  crevices  of  rocks,  on  lofty  trees,  or  on  old 
ruins.  Their  prey  consists  chiefly  of  birds  on 
the  wing,  which  they  seize  by  means  of  their 
long  claws,  but  they  capture  quadrupeds  also, 
and  even  attack  some  of  the  larger  animals, 
lighting  upon  their  neck,  and  tearing  their  eyes 
out  with  their  powerful  and  sharp  beaks.  Some 
of  them  also  feed  upon  live  fish  which  they 
pounce  upon  with  such  quickness  that  they  seem 
scarcely  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  water.  They 
generally  retire  to  a corner  to  eat  the  prey  they 
have  caught,  and  should  this  be  a bird,  they 
first  of  all  strip  it  of  its  feathers.  The  cry  of 
the  falcons  is  sharp,  shrill,  and  disagreeable. 
They  are  long  lived  birds,  and  one  or  two  in- 
stances are  on  record  where  they  have  been 
known  to  have  lived  120  years.  Their  courage 
and  boldness  are  such  that  the  jerfalcon  will 
even  combat  the  eagle.  Few  birds,  indeed,  dare 
attack  them.  Crows,  however,  and  jays  annoy 
them,  and  martins  and  weasels  often  destroy 
their  eggs  and  young.  Their  nests  are  simply 
constructed,  their  eggs  are  four  or  six  in  number, 
and  the  young  are  a considerable  time  before 
they  are  able  to  leave  their  parents,  and  procure 
food  for  themselves.  Most  of  the  falcons  are 
birds  of  passage,  and  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  very  wide.  They  range  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles,  and  representatives  of  the  family  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  fire-arms  and  even  for  some  considerable 
R 
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time  after,  falcons  were  much  employed  by  the 
wealthy  proprietors  and  nobles  of  Europe  as  birds 
of  chase,  and  the  art  of  falconry  was  one  of  great 
importance  in  the  middle  ages.  Now,  however, 
the  sport  has  fallen  into  complete  disuse  in  all 
countries,  and  the  birds  are  only  regarded  as  fit 
objects  for  destruction.  A considerable  number 
of  species  have  been  described,  nine  of  which  are 
European.  The  jerfalcon,  Falco  Gyrfalco , is 


Falco  Gyrfalco— The  Jerfalcon. 


generally  considered  the  boldest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  family,  and  next  to  the  eagle  is 
the  most  formidable,  active,  and  intrepid  of  all 
rapacious  birds.  It  was  much  esteemed  for  fal- 
conry, and  it  boldly  attacks  the  largest  of  the 
feathered  race.  The  jerfalcon  is  a native  of  the 
cold  and  dreary  regions  of  the  north,  and  is  found 
in  Iceland,  Russia,  Norway,  and  Baffin’s  Bay. 
The  peregrine  falcon,  F.  peregrinus , is  less  than 
the  preceding,  but  in  its  full  growth  and  plumage 
is  a very  fine-looking,  strong,  and  bold  bird. 
It  is  a general  inhabitant  of  Europe,  is  found  in 
the  extreme  parts  of  both  North  and  South 
America,  occurring  in  Hudson’s  Bay  and  the 
Straits  of  Magalhaens,  and  is  seen  in  Australia 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  peregrine 
falcon  was  highly  esteemed  in  falconry.  It  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain,  making  its  nest  on  high 
rocks  in  various  parts  both  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Two  or  three  noble  species  of  falcons 
are  found  in  Australia. 

Farina. — A term  synonymous  with  FiECULA. 
A substance  called  fossil  farina  or  mountain  milk, 
is  found  in  China,  and  appears  to  be  composed  of 
fossil  siliceous  Infusoria. 

Fasciola.  The  Fluke. — A genus  of  Entozoa. 
See  Distoma. 

FaujasiSe. — A hydrous  silicate  of  alumina; 
composed  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  a little  lime 
and  soda  and  a considerable  proportion  of  water. 
This  mineral  occurs  crystallized  in  the  form  of  an 
octohedron,  and  though  fragile,  is  so  hard  as  to 
scratch  glass.  It  is  found  in  amygdaloid  at 
Kaiserstuhul  in  Breisgau. 
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Fauna. — A term  employed  by  naturalists  to 
designate  a work  in  which  are  arranged  and 
described  all  the  animals  belonging  to  a particular 
region  or  country,  or  to  express  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom  living  in  a par- 
ticular district.  We  speak,  for  instance,  of  the 
British  fauna,  and  the  extinct  species  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  recent,  under  the  names  of  recent 
fauna  and  fossil  fauna.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Fauni , who,  in  ancient  mythology  were 
supposed  to  be  the  patrons  of  wild  animals,  and 
is  in  zoology  what  the  word  flora  is  in  botany. 
See  Flora. 

Fayalite. — A mineral  substance  consisting 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  iron,  found  in  the  debris  of 
trachytic  rocks  in  the  island  of  Fayal  in  the  Azores. 

Felidae.  The  family  of  Cats. — A numerous 
family  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia, and  order  Ferae,  or  rapacious  beasts. 
They  have  six  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and 
three  kinds  of  acutely  lobed  grinders.  The  car- 
nivorous tooth  is  elongated  with  an  internal 
lobe,  and  differently  shaped  from  the  tubercular 


grinders.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  often  covered 
with  hair,  especially  near  the  heel,  where  it  is 
not  applied  to  the  ground  in  walking.  Their 
head  is  roundish,  and  the  end  of  their  nose  is 
slightly  mobile.  This  family  is  divided  into 
several  sub-families  or  tribes,  differing  in  many 
points  from  each  other.  Such  are  the  true  cats, 
see  Feline;  the  hyenas,  see  Hy^eninae;  the 
dogs,  see  Caniile;  the  civets,  see  Vive  rein  as; 
and  the  weasels,  see  Mustelid^e. 

Fcliaise.  The  Cat  family. — A sub-family  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  order  Ferae,  or  rapacious 
beasts,  and  family  Felidae . The  animals  of  this 
family  have  the  limbs  nearly  equal,  with  five 
toes  on  the  anterior  and  four  on  the  posterior 
feet,  all  armed  with  sharp  retractile  claws  ; their 
head  is  short  and  rounded,  and  they  have 
four  grinders  above  and  three  below.  This 
sub-family  contains  the  cats,  lions,  tigers,  leo- 
pards, and  lynxes,  and  of  all  the  carnivorous 
animals  is  the  tribe  in  which  the  organs  of  de- 
struction reach  their  highest  development.  They 
are  amongst  quadrupeds  what  the  falcons  are 
amongst  birds.  A set  of  sharp  incisive  teeth, 
powerful  and  large  canines,  and  pointed  tuber- 
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cular  molars,  set  in  two  strong  jaws,  worked  by 
powerful  muscles,  form  a most  formidable  appa- 
ratus for  tearing  and  lacerating  their  prey. 
Their  extremities,  provided  with  five  toes  ante- 
riorly and  four  posteriorly,  each  toe  armed  with  a 
strong  hooked  sub-compressed  claw,  and  worked 
by  highly  developed  muscles,  are  equally  well 
adapted  for  seizing  and  rending  their  victims. 
The  whole  family  are  essentially  carnivorous,  and 
when  in  a state  of  nature  they  will  refuse  all 
vegetable  food,  and  eat  only  flesh  of  animals 
which  they  themselves  have  killed.  By  a beau- 
tiful conformation,  the  claws  are  able  to  be  re- 
tracted within  a fold  of  the  integument,  and  as 
when  the  animals  are  in  motion  the  soft  parts  of 
the  feet  only  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
ground,  their  tread  is  noiseless.  Gliding  along, 


Under  surface  of  foot  of  family  Felidae. 


with  this  stealthy  silent  pace  till  couched  within 
proper  distance,  they  spring  with  fearful  velocity 
and  force  upon  their  unsuspecting  prey.  These, 
in  general,  are  only  made  aware  of  their  danger 
by  the  terrific  roar  which  their  enemy  utters  as 
it  makes  its  sudden  bound,  while  at  the  same  in- 
stant they  are  struck  with  a blow  from  its  deadly 


Papillae  of  Lion’s  Tongue  magnified. 


talons  and  feel  the  murderous  gripe  of  its  teeth. 
The  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  both  well  de- 
veloped in  the  cat  family ; and  that  of  sight  is 
very  acute,  and  equally  adapted  for  night  and 
day.  The  animals  are  in  general  furnished  with 
long  whiskers,  and  these  bristles  form  delicate 
organs  of  touch  and  feeling.  The  tongue  is 
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rough  with  horn}7  papillae  directed  backwards, 
which  structure  enables  the  creatures  to  scrape 
off  any  remnants  of  flesh  adhering  to  the  bones 
of  the  animals  upon  which  they  feed.  In  their 
osteological  structure  the  species  of  this  family 
vary  very  little,  except  in  size — and  accordingly 
in  the  works  of  the  older  zoologists  they  were  all 
made  to  enter  into  the  one  genus,  Felis.  The  typical 
form  of  the  family  is  the  lion,  popularly  termed 
the  king  of  beasts.  Formerly  only  one  species 
was  admitted  by  zoologists,  but  from  later  obser- 
vations it  would  appear  that  there  are  several. 
In  the  earlier  ages  lions  were  found  in  Europe, 
but  now  they  seem  confined  to  Africa  and  Asia. 
Even  in  some  of  these  countries  they  are  retreat- 
ing before  the  presence  of  man.  From  the  fre- 
quent allusions  made  to  them  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  they  appear  to  have  been  tolerably 
abundant  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  they  have  disappeared  from  these  terri- 
tories, as  well  as  from  Egypt.  The  African  lion, 
Leo  Africanus,  is  the  finest,  most  powerful,  and 
by  far  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the  varieties  of 
the  lion  genus.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with 
thrilling  anecdotes  of  this  noble  but  terrific  ani- 
mal. Three  varieties  are  mentioned : the  Bar- 
bary lion,  from  Barbary  and  North  Africa ; the 
Senegal  lion,  from  Senegal  and  West  Africa ; 
and  the  Cape  lion,  from  South  Africa  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Asiatic  lion,  Leo 
Asiaticus , is  inferior  in  ferocity  and  courage  to 
the  African  species,  and  is  more  frequently  a 
native  of  the  jungles.  The  Bengal  lion  is  the 
variety  best  known : and  the  grand  Asiatic  lion 
hunts  of  former  times  are  too  well  known  to 
render  any  description  of  the  noble  subjects  of 
this  chase  at  all  necessary.  Another  variety  is 
called  the  Persian,  or  Arabian  lion,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  the  pale  Isabella  colour  of  the  fur. 
The  maneless  lion  of  Guzerat,  Leo  Goojratensis , 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  lions 
by  being  nearly  destitute  of  that  appendage,  the 
mane,  which  is  such  a striking  feature  of  the 
African  and  Bengal  lions.  The  species  is  found 
in  Guzerat  along  the  banks  of  the  Sombermuttee, 
near  Ahmedabad,  extending  through  a range  of 
country  about  forty  miles  in  length.  The  natives 
call  them  by  the  name  of  Ontia  Baug,  or  the 
camel-tiger  ; they  appear  to  be  rather  numerous 
in  the  districts  mentioned,  and  prove  very  de- 
structive to  cattle.  The  popular  character  of 
the  lion  is  that  of  equal  strength  and  generosity 
of  disposition — a character  which  has  been  given 
to  him  by  poets  and  writers  of  fiction,  repeated 
by  zoologists  in  eloquent  language,  such  as 
Buffon,  and  which  has,  amongst  general  readers, 
passed  into  a bye-word.  Hailed  by  the  name 
of  “ king  of  beasts,”  “ monarch  of  the  forest,”  &c., 
and  considered  as  the  emblem  of  majesty  and 
might,  the  lion  is  the  most  popular  of  all  quad- 
rupeds, as  the  eagle  is  of  all  birds.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  the  British  nation,  and  is  borne  on  the 
royal  arms,  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  sup- 
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porters,  and  which  it  surmounts  as  the  crest.  The 
character,  however,  which  he  popularly  bears  is 
one  of  great  exaggeration.  “ It  seems  almost 
sacrilegious  to  dissipate  the  glowing  vision  which 
Buffon  has  raised;  but  if  there  is  any  depen-  i 
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dence  to  be  placed  on  the  observations  of  those 
travellers  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  judging,  and  have  the  highest  character 
for  vei-acity,  we  must  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Buffon’s  lion  is  the  lion  of  poetry  and 


1-1.  Leo  Barbaras— The  Lion,  male  and  female.  2.  Tigris  regalis— The  Tiger.  3.  Leopardus  varius — The  Leopard. 
4.  Caracal  melanotis—The  Caracal. 


prejudice,  and  very  unlike  the  cautious  lurking 
savage  that  steals  on  its  comparatively  weak 
prey  by  surprise,  overwhelms  it  at  once  by  the 
terror,  the  weight,  and  the  violence  of  the  attack, 
and  is  intent  only  on  the  gratification  of  its 
appetites.”  The  early  writers  on  America  men- 
tion lions  as  natives  of  that  part  of  the  world ; 
and  Hernandez,  in  1651  mentions  the  animal  so 
called,  as  the  “ Leo  Americanus.”  This  animal 
is  the  puma,  the  Felis  concolor  of  the  older 
zoologists,  Puma  concolor  of  more  recent  writers. 
The  puma,  or  cougar,  the  panther  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  is  a native  of  the  American  continent, 
and,  at  one  time,  was  found  in  existence  from 
Canada  to  Patagonia.  It  has  now  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  North  America;  and 
though  still  abundant  in  many  portions  of  South 
America,  is  daily  becoming  more  scarce  as  civil- 
ization advances.  It  is  the  largest  species  of  the 
feline  family  found  in  the  New  World.  It  is 
about  five  feet  from  nose  to  tail,  this  latter 
organ  itself  being  about  2§  feet  in  length,  and 
is  of  a brownish-red  colour,  or  when  fully 
mature  of  a silvery- fawn.  The  puma  is  very 
destructive,  climbs  trees  with  great  facility,  and 
is  said  to  lie  in  wait  upon  one  for  the  deer  to 
pass  and  then  to  drop  upon  them,  lighting  upon 
their  shoulders  and  drawing  back  the  poor 


victim’s  head  with  one  of  its  paws  till  the  verte- 
brae break.  Though  of  a rather  savage  disposi- 
tion in  its  native  wilds  it  is  readily  tamed  when 
in  captivity  ; its  manners  then  resemble  those  of 
the  cat.  Like  it,  it  is  fond  of  being  noticed, 
raises  its  back  and  stretches  its  limbs  beneath 
the  hand  that  caresses  it,  and  expresses  its 
pleasure  by  the  same  quiet  and  complacent  purr- 
ing. Next  to  the  majestic  lion  in  strength  and 
power,  superior  in  beauty,  but  of  a more  ferocious 
and  blood-thirsty  disposition,  is  the  tiger.  There 
is  only  one  species  : the  magnificently  beautiful 
and  well  known  royal  tiger,  Tigris  regalis  ( Felis 
tigris , of  Linnaeus),  a native  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Asia,  and  chiefiy  of  India  and  the  Indian 
islands.  The  colour  of  the  tiger  is  of  a bright 
orange- yellow  ground;  the  face,  throat,  and 
under  side  of  the  belly  being  nearly  white ; the 
whole  elegantly  striped  by  a series  of  transverse 
black  bands  or  bars,  which  form  a bold  and 
striking  contrast.  He  has  no  mane,  and  his 
whole  frame,  though  less  elevated  than  the  lion, 
is  of  a more  graceful  make.  The  average  length 
of  the  Bengal  tiger  is  about  eight  feet,  and  it 
stands  three  or  four  feet  high ; specimens,  how- 
ever, have  occurred  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet 
long.  It  is  much  more  abundant  in  Hindostan 
than  the  lion,  and  in  many  parts  is  the  scourge 
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of  the  country.  The  bound  with  which  the 
tiger  springs  from  his  ambush,  and  throws  him- 
self upon  his  prey,  is  wonderful,  and  the  distance 
which  he  clears  is  immense.  A man  is  as 
nothing  in  his  gripe,  and  he  will  even  carry  off  a 
buffalo  with  apparent  ease.  In  the  East  the 
tiger  is  considered  as  the  emblem  of  power.  In 
China  the  justice  seats  of  the  mandarins  are 
covered  with  tigers’  skins.  The  tiger  soldiers  of 
Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib  were  amongst  the 
choicest  of  their  troops ; and  a tiger’s  head,  gor- 
geous with  jewels,  formed  the  principal  orna- 
ment of  these  potentates’  throne.  The  leopards, 
panthers,  and  tiger  cats,  are  now  included  in  the 
genus  Leopcwxhis  of  modern  authors.  These  ani- 
mals have  long  cylindrical  tails,  and  their  skin 
is  in  general  covered  with  spots  : hence  they  are 
often  called  spotted  cats.  Unlike  the  true  cats, 
the  leopards  have  a round  instead  of  a long  pupil. 
The  leopard  or  panther,  Leopardus  varius  (Fells 
Pardus , Linnaeus,  and  F.  Leopardus , Gmelin),  is 
a native  of  both  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  finely 
marked  with  spots.  The  general  length  of  this 
animal  is  about  four  feet  from  nose  to  tail,  and 
the  tail  is  about  2^  feet  more.  Its  body  is  pos- 
sessed of  great  flexibility,  and  it  can  climb  trees, 
take  surprising  leaps,  swim,  or  crawl  like  a snake 
upon  the  ground,  with  equal  facility.  It  is  a 
fierce  and  rapacious  animal  5 and,  it  is  remarked, 
though  ever  devouring,  always  appears  lean  and 
emaciated.  The  leopard  and  panther  have  gene- 
rally been  considered  distinct : the  former  animal 
having  numerous  small  spots  congregated  close 
together,  while  the  latter  has  the  spots  much 
larger,  open,  and  the  inner  surface  darker  than 
the  outer.  The  skins  vary,  however,  so  much, 
the  two  sides  of  the  same  animal  even  sometimes 
being  dissimilar,  that  they  are  now  considered 
identical.  The  ounce,  Leopardus  undo,  is  easily 
known  by  the  thickness  of  its  fur,  the  pale 
colour  and  irregular  form  of  the  spots,  and  by 
the  great  length  and  thickness  of  the  tail.  It  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  leopard,  and  lives  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Asia.  The  jaguar, 
Leopardus  Onca , is  a native  of  America,  inhabit- 
ing chiefly  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  It  is  more 
robust  and  of  a stouter  form  than  the  leopard, 
and,  when  full  grown,  measures  from  four  to  five 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  It  is 
strongly  built,  and  is  a fierce,  voracious,  and  de- 
structive animal.  Large  and  small  quadrupeds, 
monkeys,  cattle,  birds,  fish,  and  reptiles,  all  fall 
victims  to  its  ravenous  appetite;  no  living  ani- 
mal seems  to  come  amiss,  though  he  seldom,  if 
ever,  ventures  to  attack  man.  The  jaguar  is 
said  to  be  very  fond  of  turtles,  and  as  'it  turns 
more  of  these  creatures  than  it  can  devour  at  one 
meal,  the  Indians  often  profit  by  his  dexterous 
cunning.  At  the  time  of  Humboldt’s  visit  to 
South  America,  they  were  so  numerous  and  so 
destructive  to  the  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  that 
great  numbers  were  killed  by  the  natives.  Up- 
wards of  4,000  were  said  to  be  annually  put  to 
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death,  and  2,000  skins  were  exported  every  year 
from  Buenos  Ayres  alone.  Several  other  species 
of  the  genus  Leopardus  are  described,  such  as 
the  ocelot,  L.  pardalis,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  tiger  cats,  nearly  three  feet  long,  ele- 
gantly marked  with  numerous  longitudinal 
bands  and  elongated  spots  with  black  margins, 
and  a native  of  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  Peru. 
The  serval,  L.  Served,  about  two  feet  long,  with 
a skin  marked  with  rather  small  black  spots,  and 
living  in  South  Africa.  The  chati  or  clxibe- 
guazu,  L.  mitis , about  a third  larger  than  the 
domestic  cat,  with  much  of  the  manners  and 
form  of  that  animal,  and  inhabiting  South 
America.  The  pampas  or  jungle  cat,  L.  Paje- 
ros , about  twenty-six  inches  long,  of  a stouter 
make  than  the  wild  cat,  but  about  the  same  size, 
and  found  common  over  all  the  great  plains  which 
compose  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  part  of 
South  America.  The  rimau-dahan,  L.  mcocros- 
eelis,  about  three  feet  long,  elegantly  marked,  of 
a more  playful  and  gentle  disposition  than  most 
of  the  other  tiger  cats,  and  a native  of  the  island 
of  Sumatra ; with  several  others,  from  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.  The  hunting  leopard, 
cheetah,  or  hunting  cat,  Gueparda  jvbata  (Felis 
jubatd),  unites  to  the  general  habit  of  the  cats 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  dog,  and  appears 
to  be  intermediate  between  the  leopard  and  the 
hound.  It  has  the  long  tail  of  the  cat,  but  its 
legs  are  more  elongated,  and  appear  better  fitted 
for  strong  muscular  exertion  than  for  active  and 
long  continued  speed.  In  length  it  is  about 
equal  to  the  leopard,  but  stands  higher  on  its 
legs.  The  cheetah  is  a native  of  both  India  and 
Africa,  and  in  the  former  country  is  tamed  and 
employed  in  the  chace.  They  are  chiefly  used 
for  hunting  antelopes,  and  for  this  purpose  are 
carried  to  the  field  hooded  and  chained  in  low 
cars.  As  soon  as  the  hunters  come  within  sight 
of  a herd,  the  cheetah  is  unchained,  its  hood  i3 
removed,  and  the  game  is  pointed  out ; approach- 
ing cautiously  towards  the  antelopes  till  it  comes 
within  a short  distance  of  them,  it  suddenly 
bounds  forwards,  pounces  upon  its  quarry, 
strangles  it  instantly  and  drinks  its  blood.  The 
lynxes  are  distinguished  by  having  short  tails, 
tolerably  large  heads,  and  long  ears,  the  ends  of 
which  are  pencilled,  or  furnished  with  a tuft  of 
lengthened  hairs.  There  are  several  species  de- 
scribed, and  are  referred  to  the  genera  Lyncus  and 
Chaus.  The  common,  or  European  lynx,  Lyncus 
Lynx  (Felis  Lynx , Linn.),  is  about  three  feet  long, 
with  a fur  of  a dull  reddish-gray  above,  with 
oblong  spots  of  reddish-gray  upon  the  sides,  and 
is  a native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia. 
The  species  varies  much,  and  some  naturalists 
even  discriminate  two  or  three.  The  variety,  or 
species,  inhabiting  southern  Europe  is  the  L. 
pardinus , and  is  found  in  Spain,  &c.,  whilst  the 
true  lynx  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  lynx  feeds  upon  small  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
and  climbs  trees  in  search  of  them.  The  fur  is 
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much  esteemed,  and  considerable  quantities  are 
imported  from  Moscow ; the  farther  north,  and 
the  colder  the  climate,  the  more  valuable  is  the 
fur.  The  fur  of  the  Canada  lynx,  L.  Canadensis , 
is  perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
European  species;  it  forms  a considerable  article 
in  the  fur  trade,  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
annually  import  to  this  country  from  7,000  to 
9,000  skins.  This  species  is  a timid  animal, 
preying  chiefly  upon  hares.  The  flesh  is  eaten 
by  the  Indians,  and  is  said  to  be  white,  tender, 
and  resembling  that  of  the  American  hare.  The 
chaus,  or  booted  lynx,  Chaus  lybicus,  is  abont 
three  feet  long,  including  the  tail,  which  is 
slender,  and  about  13^  inches  in  length,  and  in- 
habits Africa,  from  Egypt  and  Barbary  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  south  of  India ; it 
preys  upon  birds  and  small  quadrupeds,  but  does 
not  disdain  carrion.  The  caracal,  Caracal  mela- 
nctis  ( Felis  Caracal ),  is  about  two  feet  long,  with 
a tail  ten  inches  in  length.  It  is  found  living 
throughout  the  whole  of  Africa,  India,  Persia, 
and  Turkey ; it  preys  upon  small  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  and  is  said  to  hunt  in  packs  like  the 
wild  dogs.  It  follows  the  lion,  and  other  large 
beasts  of  prey,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon 
what  they  leave,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
“ lion’s  provider.”  The  true  cats  are  now  the 
only  species  of  the  restricted  genus  Felis.  The 
common  domestic  cat,  Felis  domestica , is  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  though,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  our  domestic  animals,  the  source 
from  which  we  have  derived  it  is  still  doubtful. 
Some  naturalists  have  believed  it  to  be  the  wild 
cat,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  now  is  that  it 
comes  from  Egypt,  and  that  the  parent  is  the 
Felis  maniculata  of  Riippel.  The  domestic  cats 
of  the  Egyptians  as  preserved  in  their  mummies, 
and  the  representations  on  their  tombs  appear  to 
agree  with  this  species  still  found  in  Nubia,  and 
most  writers  at  the  present  time  agree  in  the 
belief  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Egyptians 
for  our  useful,  gentle,  and  domestic  animal.  The 
Latin  name  for  cat,  Cattus,  is  retained  in  almost 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  In  English, 
Welsh,  Spanish,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Dan- 
ish, Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Swedish,  the  word  is 
nearly  the  same.  The  varieties  of  the  cat  are 
numerous.  The  wild  cat,  Felis  Catus,  is  a 
stronger  and  more  robust  animal  than  the 
domestic  eat,  and  is  found  in  all  the  wooded 
countries  of  Europe.  It  is  larger  in  cold  coun- 
tries, and  its  fur  is  there  held  in  higher  estima- 
tion. It  was  formerly  plentiful  in  Great 
Britain,  and  was  at  one  time  considered  a beast 
of  chace.  It  is  still  common  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  fiercest  and 
most  destructive  animal  we  possess,  and  makes 
great  havoc  amongst  poultry,  lambs,  and  kids. 
It  multiplies  as  fast  as  our  common  domestic 
cat,  and  frequently  breeds  with  it.  Numerous 
fossil  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  the  feline 
family  have  been  discovered  in  the  tertiary  for- 
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mations.  Four  species  appear  to  have  existed  in 
this  country — two  of  which  must  have  at  least 
equalled  the  tiger  in  size,  and  from  their  form  of 
dentition  surpassed  him  in  ferocity.  These  are 
the  great  cave  tiger,  Felis  spelcea , and  Macliair- 
odus  latidens. 

Felis.  The  Cat. — See  Felinae. 

Felspar. — A mineral  which  occurs  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  composing  about  forty-five 
hundredths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
forming  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite.  It 
consists  of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash,  with  a 
trace  of  soda.  There  are  many  synonymes  for 
this  kind  of  mineral,  and  many  varieties  of  it  are 
found,  varying  in  crystallization,  cleavage,  and 
composition.  Adidaria , a mineral  found  on  Mount 
Adula  and  Mont  St.  Gothard,  is  very  trans- 
lucent, passing  into  blue,  green,  or  gray,  with  a 
pearly  lustre,  and  the  variety  called  moonstone , 
from  Ceylon,  reflects  when  polished  a variegated 
surface.  Aventurine  felspar , or  sunstone , is  a 
variety  with  micaceous  matter  imbedded,  giving 
a fine  lustre.  Orthose , or  ordinary  felspar,  is  a 
silicate  of  alumina  and  potass.  Albite  is  a sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  soda,  and  enters  into  the 
formation  of  greenstone.  Labradorile,  Labrador, 
or  opaline  felspar,  which  is  remarkable  for 
reflecting,  in  certain  positions,  a great  variety  of 
colours,  as  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  and  brown, 
in  iridescent  forms,  is  a silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime  with  soda.  Ryacolite , or  glassy  felspar,  is  a 
silicate  of  alumina  and  potass  with  soda.  Aman- 
site  or  Petrosilex , is  the  name  given  to  those- 
minerals  which  consist  of  felspar  mixed  with  other 
minerals,  and  is  an  impure  variety  of  felspar. 
Felspar  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  poreelain.  The  clay  considered  the  best  for 
this  purpose  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
felspar,  and  is  prepared  artificially  in  Cornwall 
by  running  a stream  of  water  over  decomposed 
granite,  which  carries  with  it  the  finer  particles 
of  felspar,  and  is  then  received  into  catch  pools 
or  ponds,  where  it  is  allowed  to  subside.  The 
water  is  then  run  off,  leaving  a fine  sediment, 
which  is  removed,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
for  four  or  five  months,  when  it  is  ready  for  ex- 
port. This  clay  is  called  kaolin,  and  is  com- 
posed of  silica,  alumina,  a small  portion  of  peroxide 
of  iron  and  water. 

Ferae.  The  Rapacious  Beasts. — An  order  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , and 
characterized  by  having  distinct  and  well  defined 
cutting,  canine,  and  grinding  teeth,  placed  in  a 
regular  uninterrupted  series.  The  feet  are  formed 
for  walking,  and  are  furnished  with  claws.  This 
order  contains  several  large  families,  such  as  the 
cat  family,  Felidae;  the  bears,  Uksidae;  the 
moles,  Talpid^e  ; the  kangaroos,  Macropidae 
(according  to  many  naturalists) ; and  the  seals, 

PHOCIDiE. 

Feronia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Aurantiacem.  The 
species  are  trees,  and  grow  in  India.  The  ele- 
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phant  apple,  or  wood  apple,  F.  elephantum , is  a 
native  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  has  a large 
fleshy  fruit  which  is  spheroidal,  rugged,  and  often 
warted  externally,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 
The  young  leaves  when  bruised  have  a fragrant 
smell  like  that  of  anise,  and  are  considered  by  the 
native  practitioners  of  India  stomachic  and  car- 
minative. A clear  white  gum  like  gum  arabic 
may  be  procured  from  the  tree,  and  when  an  in- 
cision is  made  into  the  trunk  a transparent  oily 
fluid  exudes  which  is  used  by  painters  for  mixing 
their  colours.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  durable, 
white,  and  hard. 

Ferrenn.  Iron. — A metal  rarely  found  pure 
in  a state  of  nature,  but  occurring  in  all  rocks,  in 
different  forms,  in  great  abundance.  It  is  the 
most  common  and  is  without  doubt  the  most 
useful  to  man  of  all  the  metals  in  existence.  It 
surpasses  all  others  in  tenacity  and  hardness,  and 
in  elasticity  when  in  the  state  of  steel.  Its  duc- 
tility is  greater  than  silver,  gold,  or  copper,  and 
it  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire  as  fine  at  least  as 
a human  hair,  and  its  tenacity  in  that  form  is  so 
great,  that  a wire  0-078  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
is  capable  of  supporting  549  lbs.  avoirdupois 
without  breaking.  Known  from  all  antiquity, 
the  art  of  extracting  and  working  it  has  followed 
step  by  step  the  progress  of  civilization.  When 
pure,  iron  is  of  a clear  metallic  gray  colour,  with 
a lustre  of  silver.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
7 843.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is 
itself  the  substance  which  constitutes  the  load- 
stone. It  fuses  only  at  a high  temperature,  and 
oxidizes  easily  in  a moist  atmosphere,  becoming 
red.  Native  iron  is  rarely  found  in  a free  state, 
except  occasionally  in  the  state  of  meteoric  iron, 
when  it  occurs  either  in  grains  in  those  stones 
called  meteorolites,  or  in  isolated  masses  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  Siberia,  South 
America,  and  in  Senegal  in  Western  Africa. 
Meteoric  iron  is  always  found  in  combination 
with  a small  quantity  of  nickel.  It  is  chiefly 
in  combination  with  other  substances  that  iron  is 
found,  as  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  various  acids,  &c. 
Combined  with  sulphur,  it  forms  what  is  well 
known  as  iron  pyrites , or  the  bisulphide  of  iron, 
a substance  very  extensively  distributed  in  nature, 
though  rare  in  large  masses.  It  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  the  coal  formations,  from  which  it  is 
obtained  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Combined  with  oxygen,  it  forms  the  oxide  of 
iron,  occurring  either  in  masses  or  in  powder. 
Oxide  of  iron  is  chiefly  found  in  the  rocks  of  the 
primitive  formation,  and  is  disseminated  in  the 
form  of  crystals  in  schistose  rocks,  and  in  masses 
in  granite  and  serpentine.  The  peroxide  of  iron 
occurs  abundantly  in  nature  in  the  form  of 
haematite , and  when  freshly  precipitated,  constitutes 
the  best  antidote  to  arsenic.  The  protosesquioxide 
occurs  abundantly  in  nature  also,  especially  in 
Sweden,  and  it  is  from  this  kind  of  iron  that  the 
best  steel  is  procured.  In  combination  with 
carbonic  aeid  it  forms  the  carbonate  of  iron. 
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The  valuable  ore,  called  clay  ironstone,  is  a car- 
bonate of  iron  mixed  with  clay  and  carbonaceous 
matter.  This  ore  occurs  in  immense  quantities, 
is  the  chief  kind  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  is 
that  from  which  British  iron  is  obtained.  The 
kind  called  blac/c  band , contains  a quantity  of  coal 
in  its  composition.  In  combination  with  phos- 
phoric acid  it  forms  the  phosphate  of  iron, 
which  is  found  either  in  crystals  or  in  small 
nodules.  The  chief  variety  of  this  kind  is  vivi- 
anite,  or  the  blue  phosphate  of  iron,  and  is  used 
for  painting,  either  in  oil  or  distemper.  The 
chief  ores  used  for  obtaining  iron  are  the  oxides 
and  the  carbonate ; and  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  metal  consists  in  removing  the 
oxygen  from  the  oxides  by  charcoal  or  coal,  and 
the  extraction  from  the  carbonate  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  of  the  oxygen. 
As  procured  in  this  country  from  the  clay  iron- 
stone or  the  carbonate,  the  process  consists  of 
four  stages.  First , Decarbonating  or  calcining , 
that  is,  mixing  a certain  amount  of  coal  with 
the  ironstone  in  heaps,  and  allowing  it  to  burn 
slowly.  Second , Deoxidating  or  smelting , that  is, 
submitting  the  roasted  ore,  mixed  with  coal  and 
limestone,  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace till  it  is  melted.  This  fluid  substance  is  run 
off  into  small  canals,  and  in  that  state,  when  cool, 
is  called  pig  or  cast  iron.  Third , Decarbonizing , 
or  refining , that  is,  exposing  this  cast  iron  mixed 
with  coke  to  an  intense  heat  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  refining  furnace.  By  this  process 
the  carbon  still  remaining  in  the  pig  iron  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  melted  mass,  when  drawn  off  and 
cooled  by  water  poured  upon  it,  becomes  very  hard, 
and  is  called  white  cast  iron.  Fourth , Puddling , 
that  is,  exposing  this  white  cast  iron  to  a still 
greater  heat  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  and  keep- 
ing it  continually  stirred  by  a long  iron  instru- 
ment. It  then  becomes  wrought  iron.  Steel  is 
made  from  this  kind,  by  placing  it,  surrounded 
with  finely  powdered  charcoal,  in  a furnace  covered 
up  with  sand,  and  heated  intensely  for  a week  or 
ten  days.  The  carbon  unites  with  the  iron  and 
forms  a carbide  of  iron  or  steel.  The  quantity  of 
iron  fabricated  in  Europe  is  immense,  and  the 
value  of  this  produce  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  of  America.  In  Eng- 
land alone  the  quantity  is  very  great,  and  the 
exports  in  proportion.  In  1850,  the  quantity  of 
British  iron  exported  amounted  to  783,423  tons, 
and  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  that 
year  amounted  to  £5, 35 0,056!  The  quantity  of 
pig  iron  produced  in  Great  Britain  is  supposed  to 
be  about  1,900,000  tons  annually,  which,  at  the 
average  of  £5  a ton,  would  be  equal  in  amount 
to  £9,500,000  a-year.  Adding  the  additional 
labour  expended  in  converting  it  into  bar  iron, 
bolts,  rods,  &c.,  of  £4,500,000,  it  would  be  worth 
in  all  about  £14,000,000  a-year.  The  quantity 
of  coal  required  for  making  this  iron  amounts 
to  10,650,000  tons.  In  1854,  the  coal  and  iron 
works  of  the  West  of  Scotland  alone,  produced 
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a sum  to  the  establishments  connected  with  them, 
of  no  less  than  £4,872,866;  gave  employment 
to  83,908  persons,  who  received  wages  to  the 
amount  of  £1,973,937. 

Ferula. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferoe , compris- 
ing a number  of  species  which  are  natives  of 
Europe  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and 
of  the  East.  They  are  herbaceous,  with  a thick 
root  and  a thick  stem,  the  centre  of  which  is  filled 
with  a spongy  substance.  The  typical  species  is 
F.  communis , the  spongy  matter  in  the  stem  of 
which  is  used  in  Italy  as  amadou ; and  it  is  in 
the  hollow  stems  of  this  plant  that  valuable 
MSS.  are  kept  in  the  East.  The  gum  resin,  well 
known  as  assafoetida,  is  the  produce  of  a plant 
which  has  generally  been  referred  to  this  genus, 
though  lately  it  has  been  described  as  belonging 
to  the  genus  Narthex.  This  plant,  Narthex,  or 
Ferula  Assafoetida , is  a native  of  Persia  and  Scinde, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  is  obtained 
from  incisions  made  in  the  root,  the  juice  which 
flows  from  these  wounds  being  dried  in  the  sun. 
Assafoetida,  called  also  “ stercus  diaboli,”  is  of  a 
bitter  taste,  is  very  acrid,  and  its  odour  is  very 
fetid  and  resembles  garlic.  The  collecting  this 
gum  gives  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of 
whole  villages,  and  it  is  imported  to  this  country 
in  masses  of  the  consistence  of  wax.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  only  used  in  medicine,  but  in  ancient 
Rome  it  was  much  esteemed,  and  is  so  at  the 
present  day  in  Persia  and  India,  and  even  in 
France  and  Italy  it  is  much  employed  as  a con- 
diment. About  9,000  lbs.  are  annually  imported 
into  this  country  from  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 
An  inferior  sort  of  assafoetida  is  the  produce  of  the 
species  Ferula  Persica , and  the  gum  called  sag- 
apenum  is  procured  from  another  species  which  is 
not  well  known.  Gum  ammoniacum  is  also  said 
to  be  obtained  from  a species  of  ferula,  F.  am- 
monifera  of  some  botanists,  and  it  probably  is, 
though  the  principal  supply  of  this  substance  is 
from  a species  of  Dorema.  See  Dorema. 

Fcstuca.  Fescue  Grass. — A genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Graminece  or  Grasses , and  containing  several 
species  which  are  of  considerable  agricultural 
importance.  They  are  abundant  in  dry,  sterile 
places  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  About  eighty  species  have  been 
described.  F.  pratensis , or  meadow  fescue,  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  produces  an  excellent  pasture. 
F.  ovina , or  sheep’s  fescue,  is  much  esteemed  by 
sheep,  and  forms,  in  a great  measure,  the  fine  turf 
of  our  dry  hilly  pastures. 

Feuillea. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cucurbitaceae,  and 
named  in  honour  of  the  traveller  in  Chili,  Feuill&e. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of 
America,  and  most  of  them  are  climbing  shrubs. 
F.  trilobata  is  a native  of  Brazil,  and  is  the  cele- 
brated kandirhoba  or  ghandirhoba,  which  is  held 
in  great  repute  as  an  antidote  to  various  poisons, 
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animal  and  vegetable.  The  seeds  act  with  great 
rapidity  as  an  emetic  and  purgative.  The  fruit 
is  as  large  as  an  apple,  and  from  some  fancied 
resemblance  is  called  the  shaving  box. 

Ficus.  The  Fig. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Urticacece,  and 
sub-order  Morece.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
of  considerable  number,  and  all  tropical  or  inha- 
bitants of  warm  countries.  Some  are  small 
plants  creeping  upon  the  surface  of  rocks  and 
walls,  or  clinging  to  the  trunks  of  trees  like  ivy, 
while  others  are  amongst  the  largest  trees  of  the 
forest.  The  shade  cast  by  their  leafy  heads  is 
the  subject  of  admiration  amongst  all  travellers 
in  hot  climates.  They  are  especially  remarkable 
for  throwing  out  roots  from  their  branches,  which 
after  they  have  reached  the  ground  and  estab- 
lished themselves  there,  increase  rapidly  in  dia- 
meter, produce  other  branches,  and  thus  contri- 
bute to  extend  an  individual  over  a considerable 
space  of  ground.  Such  is  the  mode  of  growth  of 
the  banyan  tree  of  India,  F.  Tndica , which  spreads 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  shelter  sufficient 
for  a regiment  of  cavalry.  Most  of  the  species 
abound  in  a milky  juice  containing  caoutchouc, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  substance  of  this 
name,  imported  from  India,  is  the  produce  of  F. 
elastica , growing  abundantly  in  the  mountains  of 
Nepal.  This  tree  has  lately  been  found  by  Dr. 
Vogel  in  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bornu,  but 
he  found  that  the  natives  were  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  products.  The  pippul  tree, 
or  sacred  fig  of  India,  F.  religiosa , is  a large  tree, 
much  venerated  by  the  Hindoos,  and  is  common 
in  every  part  of  India,  where  it  is  planted  for 
the  sake  of  its  extensive  dark  grateful  shade. 
In  like  manner  the  sycamore  fig,  F.  Sycomorus, 
a large  tree  found  in  Egypt,  is  planted  there 
extensively  for  the  sake  of  the  shelter  afforded  by 
its  widely  spreading  branches.  It  is  probably 
the  sycamore  tree  of  the  Bible.  The  fruit  of 
several  species  of  Ficus  is  eatable.  It  consists  of 
a succulent  hollow  receptacle,  on  the  inside  of 
which  are  placed  the  flowers,  male  and  female, 
mixed  indiscriminately,  all  of  which  are  united 
in  one  mass  to  form  the  fruit.  This  is  shown  ini 


Inflorescence  of  Tig— Ficus  Carica. 


the  common  fig,  the  fruit  of  F.  Carica.  The 
tree  itself  is  a small  crooked  tree,  and  the  fruit 
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is  solitary,  axillary,  and  more  or  less  pear-shaped, 
succulent,  sweet,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  In 
Greece,  Spain,  Naples,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  figs 
form  an  important  part  of  the  people’s  food. 
They  become  more  nourishing  when  dried,  and 
in  this  state  they  form  a considerable  article  of 
commerce.  In  1840,  the  importation  to  this 
country  of  dried  figs  amounted  to  about  20,000 
cwts. 

Filaria.  Thread  Worm. — A genus  of  worms 
belonging  to  the  class  Entozoa  and  order  Nema- 
ioidea.  The  genus  forms  the  type  of  the  family 
Filariadce.  The  species  are  worms  of  a very 
long  and  slender  form,  and  have  been  compared 
to  threads,  hence  the  name.  They  are  cylindri- 
cal and  attenuated  at  both  extremities,  with  a 
round  or  triangular  mouth  at  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity. They  inhabit  different  animals,  and 
different  parts  of  the  bodies  of  these.  Some  live 
in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  man,  as  the 
guinea  worm,  F.  Medinensis.  This  worm  is 
found  in  hot  climates  infesting  the  natives  of 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  India.  It  penetrates  the 
skin  and  raises  a tumour  underneath,  which  is 
painful  and  attended  with  danger.  The  method 
of  extracting  them  is  simple.  Seizing  hold  of 
the  extremity,  it  is  pulled  some  way  out,  then 
rolled  upon  a piece  of  stick,  and  each  succeeding 
day  this  stick  is  rotated  several  times,  thus  pull- 
ing the  worm  out  by  degrees.  Two  other  species 
are  found  in  man,  one  infesting  the  bronchial 
tubes,  the  other  the  eye.  Various  quadrupeds, 
several  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  and  many  in- 
sects and  mollusca  are  subject  to  attacks  of  these 
parasites.  It  is  possible  that,  like  the  hair  worm, 
Gordius , the  filariae  are  free  at  one  time  and  para- 
sites at  another. 

Filices.  The  Ferns. — A family  of  plants. 
See  Acrogen^e. 

Fivola — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca 
belonging  to  the  order  Nucleobranchiata , and 
forming  the  type  of  the  family  Firolidce.  The 
species  are  elongated,  gelatinous,  transparent 
animals,  often  terminated  posteriorly  by  a more  or 
less  lengthened  tail,  which  is  sometimes  pointed. 
The  nucleus  is  protected  only  by  a membrane. 
The  firolas  are  very  common  in  the  tropical  seas, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  are  so  transparent 
that  sometimes  they  can  scarcely  be  seen.  They 
swim  with  their  foot  upwards. 

Fissirostres. — A tribe  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  great  order  Passer es,  and  characterized  by 
having  a short,  broad,  flat  beak,  very  deeply 
cleft,  and  short,  weak  feet.  As  exemplifications 
of  the  tribe  we  may  refer  to  the  Hirundinid.e 
or  swallows,  and  the  Caprimulgid^  or  goat 
suckers. 

Fissurella  ( fissura , a fissure).  The  Key-hole 
Limpet — A genus  of  shells.  See  Fissurellid^e. 

Fissurellidae. — A family  of  gasteropodous 
Mollusca  belonging  to  the  order  Phytophaga , and 
containing  a number  of  shells  which  closely  re- 
semble in  external  appearance  the  limpets,  Patella. 
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The  animals,  however,  differ  considerably;  for 
instance,  the  posterior  opening  or  anus  is  situated 
directly  in  the  centre  of  the  body  instead  of  on 
one  side,  and  corresponds  exactly  in  the  genus 
Fissurella , which  is  the  type  of  the  family,  with 
a slit  or  fissure  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  shell,  and  which  is  the  chief  character  of  the 
genus.  The  animal  is  generally  too  large  to  be 
entirely  contained  within  the  shell,  and  in  the 
genus  Fissurellidea , the  disproportion  between  the 
two  is  so  great  that  the  shell  appears  to  be  almost 
rudimentary,  and  the  fissure  on  the  summit  is 
proportionally  larger  than  in  the  other  genera 
and  species.  In  Fissurella  proper,  the  fissure  is 
central  and  oval,  with  a constriction  in  the 
middle,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a key- 
hole, hence  the  English  name.  In  Macrochisma 
the  fissure  is  large  and  oblong,  and  nearer  the 
edge  of  the  shell.  To  this  family  belong  also 
the  genera  Parmophorus  and  Emarginula. 
These  have  no  fissure.  In  Diadora  the  fissure  is 
in  the  margin  of  the  shell.  Many  species  of  this 
family  are  found  fossil. 

Fissurellidea. — A genus  of  shells.  See  Fis- 
surellidje. 

Fistularia.  Tobacco-Pipe  Fish. — A genus 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes  forming  part  of  the 
family  Aulostomidce.  The  species  are  distin- 
guished by  the  muzzle  being  elongated  and 
depressed,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a tube. 
The  typical  species,  F.  tabacaria,  is  common  in 
the  seas  of  the  West  Indies.  It  lives  upon  small 
fishes  and  Crustacea,  which  it  seeks  for  under 
stones,  and  in  the  angles  and  corners  of  rocks, 
drawing  them  out  by  means  of  its  prolonged 
muzzle. 

Flacourtia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Fla- 

COURTIACEiE. 

Flacourtiacese.  The  Arnotto  family. — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  o 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate,  simple, 
generally  entire  and  coriaceous  leaves.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  tropical  regions 
of  India  and  Africa,  and  are  divided  into  two 
sub-orders,  Flacourtiece  and  Bixece.  Many  of  the 
species  yield  edible  fruits,  which  are  sweet  and 
wholesome.  The  genus  Flacourtia  is  the  type 
of  the  order,  and  the  species  are  found  growing 
in  Madagascar,  tropical  Asia,  and  equinoctial 
America.  They  are  spiny  shrubs  with  axillary 
flowers,  solitary  or  in  fascicles.  The  fruit  of  F. 
Ramontchi  is  eaten  at  Madagascar,  of  which 
island  it  is  a native,  and  is  sweetly  acid.  The 
young  shoots  of  F.  cataphracta  are  considered 
astringent  and  stomachic.  ffydnocarpus1  an 
Indian  genus,  contains  one  species,  a native  of 
Ceylon,  which  is  a tree  about  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  bears  a fruit  which,  when  eaten,  pro- 
duces sickness,  giddiness,  and  a dangerous  form 
of  intoxication.  The  chaulmoogra  of  Sylhet, 
Chaulmoogra  ( Gynocardid ) odorata , is  a tree  the 
seeds  of  which  are  employed  extensively  by  the 
natives  of  India  as  a remedy  for  cutaneous  dis- 
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eases,  applied  externally.  Bixa  orellana  supplies 
the  substance  known  as  arnotto.  See  Arnotto. 

Flint. — A mineral  substance  composed  chiefly 
of  silica,  and  found  in  the  shape  of  nodules  in 
the  chalk  formation.  The  true  origin  of  this 
mineral  is  still  doubtful,  though  the  most  probable 
theory  is  that  these  nodules  are  produced  by 
the  deposition  around  sponges  of  silica  in  a state 
of  solution  in  water.  It  generally  contains 
abundance  of  infusorial  animalcules.  Flints  are 
used  for  muskets,  though  their  employment  in 
this  way  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  percussion 
cap.  They  are  extensively  used,  however,  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  and  formerly  of  glass. 

Flora. — A term,  derived  from  the  goddess  of 
that  name  who  presided  over  flowers,  used  to 
designate  the  collective  vegetation  of  a country, 
cr  district  of  country,  or  the  enumeration  and 
classification  of  the  plants  of  some  particular 
country  in  a book.  It  is  in  botany  what  Fauna 
is  in  zoology.  See  Fauna. 

Floritlese.  Red  Sea-Weeds. — A family  of 
acotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Algae,  and  synonymous  with  the  Rhodosporece 
of  some  authors.  They  are  generally  of  a red 
colour,  presenting  all  the  shades  from  rose  to 
purple-brown  or  violet,  but  varying  much  in 
external  appearance.  In  some  of  the  genera  the 
species  are  of  a delicate  exquisitely  feathery  struc- 
ture, in  others  they  are  like  broad  leaves,  and  in 
others  again  they  are  like  little  leafless  bushes. 
Those  plants  which  deposit  carbonate  of  lime  in 
their  tissues,  and  are  called  corallines,  belong  to 
this  family.  See  Corallina. 

Floscularia  {flosculus,  a little  flower). — A 
genus  of  minute  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Rotatoria.  The  species  are  attached  by  a con- 
tractile and  ringed  pedicel.  They  possess  two 
red  eyes,  which  often  disappear  in  the  adult,  and 
the  rotatory  organ  is  divided  into  five  or  six 
lobes,  having  elongated,  slowly  contracting,  but 
not  vibratile,  cilia  radiating  from  their  extremi- 
ties. They  are  inhabitants  of  stagnant  waters, 
living  upon  aquatic  plants,  as  confervse,  &c.,  and 
several  species,  exquisitely  beautiful  under  the 
microscope,  are  described. 

Fluocerina. — See  Fluorides. 

Fluoride  of  Calcium.  — Fluor  spar,  or 
Derbyshire  spar,  is  a well  known  mineral,  occur- 
ring in  crystals,  regular  cubes  or  octohedrons, 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  diversity  and 
vivacity  of  their  colours,  as  green,  yellow,  blue, 
or  violet.  It  occurs  also,  especially  in  Derby- 
shire, in  masses,  which  are  of  a blue  colour 
chiefly,  and  are  known  by  the  miners  as  “ Blue 
John.”  The  crystallized  forms  occur  plentifully 
in  Cornwall  and  the  west  of  England,  while  the 
massive  is  chiefly  found  in  Derbyshire,  and  the 
north  of  England.  They  are  principally  found 
in  connection  with  lead  ores.  Some  of  the 
varieties  of  this  mineral  are  phosphorescent 
when  acted  on  by  heat.  The  blue  and  variegated 
fluor  spar  of  Derbyshire  is  turned  into  various 
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ornamental  forms,  as  candlesticks,  &c.,  and  that 
of  Cornwall  is  used  as  a flux  in  the  reduction  of 
copper  ore.  Fluocerine  is  a fluoride  (dentofluate) 
of  cerium,  a yellow  or  reddish  substance  of  a 
crystalline  texture,  and  occurs  at  Finbo,  in 
Sweden.  Yttrocerite  is  a fluoride  (fluate)  of 
yttrium,  and  is  found  in  small  crystalline  masses 
disseminated  in  the  pegmatolites  of  Brodbo  and 
Finbo,  in  Sweden.  Cryolite ,-  a white  mineral 
substance  found  in  laminae,  is  a soda  fluoride  of 
aluminum,  and  is  found  at  Arksat  in  Greenland. 

Fluorides. — An  order  of  minerals  composed 
of  fluoric  acid,  combined  with  other  elements. 

Fluor  Spar. — See  Fluorides. 

Flustra. — A genus  of  polypiform  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Polyzoa , and  forming  the 
type  of  the  small  family  Flustridce.  The  poly- 
pidom  in  the  species  of  this  genus  is  flat,  mem- 
branous, plant-like,  and  foliaceous  or  crustaceous. 
They  are  all  marine,  and  many  species  are  de- 
scribed, which  are  generally  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  in  a few  fathoms  water.  One  or  two 
species  are  said,  when  quite  recent,  to  exhale  a 
very  agreeable  odour.  F.  membranacea  is  a 
species  which  forms  a gauze-like  incrustation  on 
the  fronds  of  sea- weed,  and  when  the  animals  are 
protruded  shows  as  a beautiful  object  under  the 
microscope.  Specimens  of  this  flustra  have  oc- 
curred five  feet  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth, 
and  as  every  little  cell  had  been  inhabited  by  a 
living  polype,  by  counting  the  cells  on  a square 
inch,  it  was  calculated  that  this  web  of  silvery 
lace  had  been  the  work  and  the  habitation  of 
above  two  millions  of  industrious  and,  no  doubt, 
happy  inmates ; so  that  this  simple  colony  on  a 
submarine  island  was  about  equal  in  number  to 
the  population  of  Scotland ! 

Fluvicolinae. — A synonym  of  Alectrurince. 
See  MuscicAPiDiB. 

Focniculum.  Fennel. — A genus  of  plants. 
See  Anethum. 

Foraminifcra  {foramen,  a hole;  fero,  to 
carry). — A class  or  order  of  minute  animals  con- 
tained within  small  calcareous  shells  which  are 
polythalamous,  or  divided  transversely  by  parti- 
tions or  septa  into  a number  of  chambers.  These 
animals  have  at  various  times  been  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom.  At  one 
time  they  were  considered  Mollusca , and  from  the 
shape  and  form  of  their  shells  were  arranged 
amongst  the  Cephalopoda.  At  another  time  they 
have  been  placed  amongst  the  Infusoria , and 
formed  a section  under  the  name  of  Rhozopoda ; 
and  at  a third  have  been  referred  to  the  polypes, 
and  placed  among  the  Polyzoa.  They  are  now 
considered  a class  by  themselves,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  the  animals  being  of  a very  simple 
structure,  being  composed  nearly  of  sarcode,  with- 
out any  distinct  separation  of  organs.  They 
possess,  like  many  of  the  infusoria,  as  Amceba, 
&c.,  a number  of  filiform  processes  of  consider- 
able length,  which  are  seen  issuing  from  the 
various  external  apertures  of  the  shell,  and  by 
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which  the  function  of  locomotion  is  performed. 
The  shells  are  composed  principally  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  but  the  texture  varies  considerably.  In 
some  it  is  opaque,  of  a close  texture  like  porce- 
lain, and  without  any  external  indication  of 
pores.  In  others  it  is  porous  and  perforated, 
especially  in  the  last  segments,  with  a great 
many  small  apertures.  In  others  again  it  is 
transparent  as  glass.  The  recent  species  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  im- 
mense numbers.  The  sand  of  the  sea  shore  in 
many  places  is  so  completely  filled  with  them, 
that  it  appears  half  composed  of  these  elegant 
little  shells.  In  the  Adriatic  Sea,  4,000  or 
6,000  have  been  found  in  an  ounce  of  sand,  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  3,840,000  have  been  reckoned 
in  the  same  quantity.  If  we  calculate  larger 
quantities,  as  for  example,  a cubic  yard,  the 
amount  surpasses  all  human  conception,  and  we 
have  difficulty  in  expressing  the  resulting  num- 
ber in  figures.  When  we  regard  in  this  point  of 
view  the  whole  enormous  mass  of  the  sea  coasts 
of  the  earth,  we  must  conclude,  that  no  other 
series  of  beings  can,  in  regard  to  number,  be 
compared  with  them.  The  part  they  play  at  the 
present  day  is  wonderful.  Banks  of  sand,  which 
impede  navigation,  obstruct  gulfs  and  straits, 
and  fill  up  harbours,  are  their  work,  and  along 
with  corals  they  assist  in  forming  those  islands 
which  are  every  day  making  their  appearance  in 
the  warm  regions  of  the  great  ocean.  In  former 
eras  of  the  earth’s  surface  the  part  they  played 
seems  still  more  striking.  In  the  carboniferous 


Nummulite  in  limestone. 


period  enormous  masses  of  limestone  in  Russia 
have  been  found  composed  almost  entirely  of  a 
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single  species  of  Fusolina,  and  immense  quanti- 
ties occur  in  the  cretaceous  formations  in  France. 
They  were  still  more  abundant  in  the  tertiary 
period.  The  stones  of  which  the  largest  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  are  built  are  so  full  of  a species  of 
Nummulites  that  these  extraordinary  erections 
appear  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  them. 
The  stone  of  which  the  houses  and  buildings  of 
Paris  are  constructed  are  so  full  of  a species  of 
Miliola , that  Paris  and  the  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood may  be  said  to  be  built  of  them.  A 
cubic  inch  of  the  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Gen- 
tilly  contains  upwards  of  58.000  of  these  fossil 
shells,  and  the  beds  of  which  these  quarries  are 
composed  are  of  great  thickness  and  of  vast 
extent.  A great  many  species  of  foraminifera, 
both  recent  and  fossil,  have  been  described ; but 
the  researches  of  the  latest  authors  upon  this 
class  tend  to  throw  great  doubts  upon  their  value, 
and  give  reason  to  believe  that  though  indivi- 
dually the  foraminifera  are  amazingly  numerous 
and  abundant,  the  number  of  distinct  genera  and 
species  has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 

Forlicula.  The  Earwig.  — See  Forficu- 

LIDzE. 

Foi'ficulidse. — A family  of  insects  belonging, 
according  to  some  authors,  to  the  order  Orthop- 
tera,  and  forming,  according  to  others,  the  order 
Euplexoptera.  The  insects  belonging  to  this 
family  have  very  short  elytra,  and  their  wings 
are  folded  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  covered  by 
them.  Their  abdomen  is  terminated  by  two 
hooked  appendages,  forming  a sort  of  forceps. 
The  species  are  not  very  numerous,  though  indi- 
vidually their  number  is  very  great.  They  live 
upon  vegetable  substances,  and  are  of  nocturnal 
habits,  seldom  showing  themselves  much  during 
the  heat  of  day.  They  run  swiftly  and  fly 
tolerably  well.  The  genus  Forficula  is  the 
type  of  the  family,  and  the  common  earwig,  F. 
auricularia , a well  known  species,  is  the  type  of 
the  genus.  The  vulgar  opinion,  and  to  which 
their  name  in  almost  all  European  languages 
points,  that  earwigs  seek  to  introduce  themselves 
into  the  ears  of  human  beings,  and  cause  much 
injury  to  that  organ,  is  not  founded  on  fact,  for 
they  are  perfectly  harmless.  They  are  found  in 
damp  situations,  under  stones  and  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  in  flowers,  to  which  they  are  very 
hurtful.  The  females  appear  to  show  much 
anxiety  about  their  eggs,  and  they  have  been 
seen  brooding  over  them  with  the  greatest  soli- 
citude. A female  earwig  has  even  been  seen 
accompanied  by  a newly  hatched  brood  of  young, 
which  crowded  beneath  her  like  chickens  under  a 
hen.  There  are  several  genera  described. 

Formica.  The  Ants. — See  Formicid^e, 

Formicarinae. — A sub-family  of  Turdid^:. 

Formicidae.  The  Ant  family. — A family  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Hymenoptera. 
Ants  have  been  known  and  have  been  the  objects 
of  observation  from  the  days  of  Solomon  till  the 
present  time.  They  are  social  and  gregarious, 
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living  in  colonies,  in  nests  called  ant-hills,  the 
community  consisting  of  males  which  have  always 
four  wings ; females,  larger  than  the  males  and 
only  possessed  of  wings  at  the  pairing  season; 
and  workers,  which  have  never  been  observed  to 
have  wings  at  any  time.  After  the  pairing 
season  the  males  die.  The  females  lay  their 
eggs  in  parcels  of  half  a dozen  or  more,  loosely 
attached.  These  are  taken  by  the  workers  and 
deposited  in  a safe  part  of  the  nest,  and  care- 
fulty  tended  by  them  till  the  young  grubs  are 
hatched.  These  grubs  are  fed  by  the  workers 
till  they  become  full  grown,  when  they  spin  a 
cocoon  for  themselves  and  pass  into  the  pupa 
state.  In  this  state  they  resemble  in  size  and 
appearance  barleycorns.  They  have  indeed  been 
often  mistaken  for  them,  and  hence  has  arisen  the 
erroneous  idea  that  ants  lay  up  a provision  of 
com  as  food  for  the  winter.  They  are  in  this 
pupa  state  popularly  called  eggs,  and  are  very 
much  used  as  food  for  pheasants.  When  arrived 
at  the  stage  for  becoming  perfect  insects,  the 
workers  or  nurse  ants  that  have  had  the  charge 
of  them  all  along,  cut  a passage  through  the 
cocoon  for  the  animal  to  escape.  The  young 
females,  when  they  have  fairly  emerged  from 
their  pupa  state  and  obtained  their  wings,  show 
a great  desire  to  abandon  their  parent  nest  and 
fly  away.  The  males  follow,  pairing  takes  place 
outside  the  ant-hill,  and  the  fertile  females,  if 
not  captured  by  the  workers  and  brought  back, 
commence  a new  colony  in  another  place.  Should 
they  meet  with  any  straggling  workers  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  have  alighted,  they 
associate  them  with  themselves,  and  first  stripping 
themselves  of  their  wings  by  throwing  them  off 
(wings  being  no  longer  of  any  use  to  them),  com- 
mence the  labour  of  forming  a new  city  for  their 
future  residence.  Some  ants  are  furnished  with 
stings — others  are  without,  but  these  have  the 
powrer  of  squirting  out  an  acrid  pungent  fluid 
which  inflames  and  irritates  the  skin  like  nettles. 
In  general,  ants  are  bolder  and  more  active  than 
any  other  insects  of  the  same  size.  A moderate 
sized  individual  will  attack  an  animal  many 
times  larger  than  itself.  Their  nests  or  hills  are 
variously  formed,  but  all  with  great  skill  and 
dexterity.  Some  species,  such  as  the  sanguinary 
ant,  Formica  sanguinaria , and  the  turf  ant,  F. 
ccespitum,  are  miners,  digging  chambers  and 
galleries  out  of  the  ground  at  a depth  of  from 
six  to  nine  inches.  Others,  such  as  the  yellow 
ant,  F.  fiava , are  masons,  building  houses  with 
solid  walls  to  a height  of  a foot  or  more,  and  from 
six  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  A third  set 
are  carpenters,  cutting  their  houses  out  of  the 
wood  of  trees;  such  are  the  emmet  or  black 
carpenter  ant,  F.  fuliginosa , and  the  dusky  ant, 
F.  fusca.  In  Rio  Janeiro  the  ant-hills  are  often 
twelve  feet  high,  and  in  Guiana  and  other  tropi- 
cal countries,  thousands  of  nests  occur  in  the 
trees  of  every  forest.  Honey  is  the  chief  food  of 
ants,  and  they  are  particularly  fond  of  the  honey 
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dew  excreted  by  the  aphides.  They  will  eat 
fruit  also,  and  some  even  devour  insects.  Ants 
migrate  at  particular  seasons,  but  for  what  pur- 
pose is  not  clear  except  to  obtain  better  forage. 
In  Guiana,  Mr.  Waterton  says  he  has  met  with 
a colony  of  a species  of  small  ant  marching  in 
order,  each  having  in  its  mouth  a leaf ; and  the 
army  extended  three  miles  in  length,  and  was 
six  feet  broad.  They  are  fond  of  war.  One 
colony  fights  against  another,  and  small  parties 
accidentally  meeting  commence  immediately  a 
sanguinary  battle.  The  amazon  ants,  Polyergus 
rufescens , seem  to  be  a colony  of  warriors,  and 
they  make  fierce  incursions  into  the  territories  of 
another  species  of  a nearly  black  colour,  the 
dusky  ant,  Formica  fusca , for  the  purpose  of 
taking  slaves  to  bring  up  in  their  own  nest.  They 
are  generally  successful  in  their  attacks  upon 
their  enemies,  and  after  driving  them  from  their 
citadel,  they  enter  it  and  carry  off  the  larvae. 
These  are  carried  home  and  tended  wdth  the 
utmost  care  till  they  are  hatched,  and  are  then 
treated  as  slaves,  and  made  to  do  the  drudgery  of 
their  conquerors.  Some  kinds  of  ants  are  very 
prejudicial  when  in  great  numbers  to  gardens, 
and  to  saccharine  substances  in  houses,  such  as 
preserves,  &c. ; but  there  are  others,  as  the  visit- 
ing ant  of  the  West  Indies,  Atta  cephalotes , which 
are  useful  to  man,  as  they  drive  away  rats  and 
noxious  insects  from  the  houses  which  they  visit. 
Allied  to  this  kind  is  the  driver  ant  of  West 
Africa,  Anomma  arcens.  These  ants  are  ex- 
ceedingly ferocious.  They  have  no  permanent 
dwelling  as  other  ants  have,  but  range  about  in 
vast  armies  in  quest  of  prey.  They  make  their 
excursions  during  the  night  or  in  very  cloudy 
weather,  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  being  fatal  to 
them.  If  obliged  to  march  during  the  day,  they 
construct  arches  of  clay  cemented  by  a fluid  ex- 
creted from  their  mouth.  Under  these  arches 
their  pupae  and  their  prey  are  carried  by  the 
workers.  If  on  their  march  they  are  intercepted 
by  a stream  of  water,  they  throw  across  it  a 
bridge  of  their  own  bodies,  over  which  the  main 
column  marches  with  freedom  and  safety.  Their 
community  is  divided  into  three  classes, — 1st, 
Soldiers  to  attack  and  disable  their  prey;  2d, 
Assistants  to  these,  to  divide  the  prey  into  port- 
able portions ; and  3d,  The  labourers  or  workers. 
The  bite  of  these  insects  is  very  severe,  and  so 
intense  does  it  become  by  accumulation,  that  the 
largest  animal,  if  in  a state  of  confinement,  is 
overpowered  and  destroyed.  They  have  been 
known  to  kill  the  Python  natalensis,  the  largest 
serpent  of  that  part  of  the  world.  They  are 
decidedly  aggressive  in  their  habits,  and  so  -well 
known  are  they,  that  the  dread  of  them  rests 
upon  every  living  thing.  Their  entrance  into 
dwellings  is  known  by  a simultaneous  movement 
of  rats,  mice,  lizards,  cockroaches,  &c.,  with 
which  they  may  be  infested.  Even  man  him- 
self, “ lord  of  creation,”  bows  to  their  power,  for 
let  the  drivers  enter  the  house  at  one  door,  he 
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quickly  makes  his  escape  at  the  other ! They  are 
useful,  however,  in  the  economy  of  nature.  They 
consume  much  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
which  might  otherwise  taint  the  atmosphere, — 
they  tend  to  keep  down  the  rapid  increase  of 
noxious  insects  and  vermin,  and  they  compel  the 
inhabitants  to  observe  habits  of  comparative 
cleanliness,  as  a filthy  town  or  house  is  sure  to 
be  visited  by  them.  For  an  account  of  the  white 
ants,  see  Termitim:. 

Forsterite. — A mineral  occurring  in  right 
rhombic  prisms,  in  brilliant  crystals,  along  with 
green  pyroxene,  at  Vesuvius.  It  contains  silica 
and  magnesia. 

Fossores.  Fossorial  Insects. — A group  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Hymenoptera.  The 
species  belonging  to  this  group  are  solitary  in 
their  habits,  and  most  of  the  species  are  organized 
for  excavating  cells  in  earth  or  wood,  in  which 
they  bury  other  insects  in  a wounded  and  feeble 
state,  and  at  the  same  time  deposit  their  eggs ; 
so  that  when  the  larvae  are  hatched  they  find  a 
store  of  food  prepared  for  their  subsistence.  A 
few  are  parasitic,  and  instead  of  burrowing,  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  species,  at  whose 
expense  the  young  are  reared. 

Fragaria.  The  Strawberry. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Rosacece,  and  containing  a number  of  species 
which  are  herbaceous,  turfy,  stoloniferous  plants, 
with  alternate  leaves,  and  with  white  or  yellow 
flowers  in  form  of  a corymb  at  the  extremities  of 
the  stalks.  Strawberries  are  indigenous  to  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  western  hemisphere,  grow- 
ing also  in  South  and  tropical  America  and  the 
Moluccas.  The  typical  species,  F.  vesca , the 
common  strawberry,  is  found  almost  everywhere, 
and  is  now  cultivated  to  a great  extent  for  its 
delicious  fruit.  An  immense  number  of  varieties 
are  produced. 

Fragillaria. — A genus  of  minute  algae  be- 
longing to  the  family  Diatomacece , and  till  lately 
considered  to  be  of  animal  nature,  and  to  belong 
to  the  class  Infusoria.  The  frustules  are  linear, 
symmetrical,  united  into  straight  or  flat  curved 
filaments ; and  the  valves  or  carapace  lanceolate, 
oblong,  or  linear,  and  not  becoming  separated  into 
zig-zag  chains.  Several  species  are  described, 
all  marine. 

Francolinus.  The  Francolins. — A genus  of 
partridges.  See  Perdix. 

Fratercula. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Alcidje- 

Fraximis.  The  Ash — A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Oleacece , 
and  forming  the  type  of  a sub -Order  called 
Fraxinece.  This  genus  contains  a good  many 
species,  most  of  them  large  trees,  natives  princi- 
pally of  North  America,  a few  growing  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  greater  number  of  these  trees 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe,  and  several 
are  planted  as  ornaments  to  our  parks  and 
avenues.  The  wood  is  in  great  request  amongst 
carpenters,  wheelwrights,  and  cabinetmakers.  The 
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most  common  species,  F.  excelsior , the  common 
ash,  is  amongst  our  loftiest  trees,  attaining 
the  height  of  70,  90,  or  100  feet.  Having  a 
straight  well  proportioned  trunk,  terminated  with 
an  ample  cyme,  it  forms  a handsome  tree  in  our 
parks,  and  several  varieties  have  been  reared,  all 
useful  to  man.  The  wood  is  supple,  elastic, 
white,  and  capable  of  taking  a good  polish.  It 
can  be  carved  and  fashioned  at  will,  and  made  to 
retain  the  form  it  has  taken.  The  bark  and 
leaves  are  said  to  be  aperient,  diuretic,  and 
febrifuge,  and  furnish  a good  blue  colour  to 
dyers.  Amongst  the  varieties  of  the  ash  known 
to  cultivators,  one  of  the  most  elegant  is  the 
weeping  ash,  F.  pendula , and  it  is  often  engrafted 
on  the  common  ash  to  produce  a better  effect. 
The  flowering  ash  is  now  placed  in  another 
genus.  See  Ornus. 

Frazera. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Gentianacece , consisting 
of  only  one  species,  F.  Carolinensis , from  the  root  of 
which  is  obtained  a powerful  bitter,  as  pure  as 
quassia  and  as  useful  as  gentian. 

Fregata.  The  Frigate  Bird. — See  Tachy- 
petes. 

Fregilinae.)  A sub-family  and  genus  of 

Fregilus.  j birds.  See  Corvids. 

Fringilla.  The  Finch  genus. — See  Frin- 
GILLIN^}. 

Fringillidse. — A large  family  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order 
Passer es,  furnished  with  a short  conical  bill, 
broad  at  the  base,  with  the  commissure  not 
angulated.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  they  have  been  divided  amongst  several 
sub-families,  as  the  weavers,  Plocein^e  ; the 
hawfinches,  Coccothraustiige  ; the  tanagers, 
Tanagrinje;  the  finches,  Fringillin^e  ; the 
buntings,  Emberiziige  ; the  larks,  Alaudin.e  ; 
the  bullfinches,  Pyrrhulin^e;  the  crossbeaks, 
LoxiiNiE ; and  the  plant  cutters,  Phytotomiiee. 

Fringe  Hinge.  The  Finches. — A sub -family 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Fringillidce , 
characterized  by  having  short  conical  pointed 
bills,  with  the  culmen  straight,  and  the  tip 
generally  entire.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of 
grains,  and  occasionally  insects,  and  they  feed  in 
small  flocks.  Some  of  the  species  have  a very 
pleasing  song.  The  genus  Fringilla , which  gives 
its  name  to  the  family,  is  also  the  type  of  it,  and 
contains  some  very  interesting  species.  Of  these 
the  common  chaffinch,  F.  ccelebs , is  perhaps  the 
best  known  and  most  abundant  in  Great  Britain. 
It  possesses  a very  sweet  note,  which  is  little 
esteemed  in  this  country,  but  amongst  the  pea- 
santry of  Thuringia,  the  admiration  of  the  chaf- 
finch’s song  becomes  a passion.  In  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  some  other  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent, it  is  also  much  esteemed,  and  its  music  is 
thought  to  be  increased  in  power  and  sweetness 
by  searing  the  poor  creature’s  eyes  with  a red  hot 
iron.  The  goldfinch,  Carduelis  communis  ( Frin- 
gilla carduelis ),  is  another  species  which  pos- 
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sesses  a sweet  song.  It  has  the  most  brilliant 
plumage  of  all  our  native  finches,  ancl  is  one  of 
the  most  docile  of  birds.  It  is  thus  a great 
favourite,  and  is  frequently  kept  in  captivity, 
where  it  seems  to  be  as  happy  as  if  at  large.  A 
looking-glass  is  often  introduced  into  its  cage, 


and  from  the  pleasure  which  the  poor  bird  takes 
in  looking  at  itself  in  the  mirror,  it  has  been 
called  the  vainest  of  finches.  Goldfinches  become 
much  attached  to  their  keeper.  The  greenfinch 
or  green  linnet,  Chloris  ( Fringilla ) chloris,  is  a 
common  species  in  England,  and  though  it  has 
but  a poor  note  of  its  own,  is  prized  in  confine- 
ment from  its  readily  acquiring  the  notes  of 
other  birds  which  it  is  in  the  habit  of  hearing. 
The  brown  linnet,  Linaria  ( 'Fringilla ) cannabina , 
sometimes  also  called  the  gray  linnet,  is  common 
throughout  Europe,  and  has  a lively  and  varied 
song,  which,  though  not  long,  is  very  sweet.  It 
changes  its  plumage  with  the  seasons,  which 
accounts  for  its  different  names.  When  con- 
fined with  other  birds  it  easily  adopts  their  song, 
and,  when  taken  young,  it  may  be  readily  taught 
to  modulate  its  voice  to  any  sound  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  hear.  The  siskin  or  aberdavine,  Chry- 
somitris  (Fringilla')  spinus,  a native  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  the  north  of  Germany,  and  a visi- 
tor to  this  country  in  autumn,  remaining  with  us 
during  the  winter,  has  a very  sweet  but  not  loud 
song,  and  a mule  bird  between  it  and  a canary 
is  much  prized  by  bird  fanciers.  The  siskin  is  a 
great  favourite  of  the  stocking  weavers  of  Saxony, 
who  fancy  that  its  note  resembles  the  sound 
made  by  their  loom.  In  some  parts  of  England 
it  is  called  the  barley  bird,  because  it  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  time  of  the  barley  harvest. 
The  canary  bird,  Carduelis  canaria , is  a well 
known  bird  belonging  to  this  family.  This  fa- 
vourite songster  is  a native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe  earN  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  its  wild  state,  in  its 
native  groves,  the  canary  is  generally  of  a gray 
or  brown  colour,  mingled  with  other  colours,  but 
never  showing  the  same  brilliancy  of  plumage 
as  it  possesses  in  its  state  of  captivity.  In  Ger- 
many and  the  Tyrol  the  breeding  and  rearing  of 
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canaries  gives  employment  to  numbers,  and  it  is 
chiefly  from  these  countries  that  the  rest  of 
Europe  is  now  supplied.  Such  are  some  of  the 
songsters  of  the  finch  family.  There  are  others, 
however,  which  have  no  song,  amongst  which 
the  best  known  species  is  our  common  sparrow, 
Passer  ( Fringilla ) domestica , a bird  which  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  too  familiar 
to  require  much  notice.  Sparrows  live  chiefly 
on  grain,  but  they  feed  their  young  on  the  larvae 
of  insects,  and  it  is  said  a pair  of  sparrows  will 
destroy  about  4,000  caterpillars  weekly  for  that 
purpose.  In  Warwickshire,  at  the  present  day,  a 
considerable  sum  is  annually  paid  by  the  parishes 
in  one  district  for  killing  sparrows,  from  an  idea 
that  they  injure  the  farmer.  So  much  is  paid  for 
“ sparrow  heads.”  The  Java  sparrows  and  Ama- 
duvat  finches  belonging  to  the  genus  Amadina)  are 
Indian  species  of  the  family,  are  pretty  birds,  and 
are  often  brought  alive  as  pets  to  this  country. 
They  have  no  song,  and  are  delicate  birds  to  rear. 
The  wax-bills,  belonging  to  the  genus  Estrelda , 
are  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
Australia,  and  one  or  two  species  are  often 
brought  over  to  England  alive. 

Friteilaria. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliacece,  con- 
taining amongst  other  species  F.  meleagris , the 
common  fritillary  of  our  meadows  and  pastures. 

Fucacese.  Sea-  Weeds. — The  family  in  which 
the  plants  formerly  arranged  under  the  general 
name  of  Fucus  are  now  placed. 

Fuchsia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Onagracece , and  named 
after  the  celebrated  botanist  Leonard  Fuchs. 
This  genus  comprises  about  fifty  species,  all 
shrubs,  natives  of  South  America,  inhabiting 
principally  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
They  are  known  by  their  opposite  and  whirled 
leaves,  axillary  peduncles,  and  beautiful  pendant 
flowers,  of  a red,  violet,  or  rose  colour.  Many 
species  are  now  cultivated  in  this  country,  and 
are  much  sought  after  as  beautiful  and  ornamen- 
tal shrubs. 

Fuchsite.— A variety  of  mica,  of  a green 
colour,  and  containing  4 per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
chromium.  It  is  also  called  biaxial,  oblique,  or 
potash  mica.  It  is  found  in  the  Zillerthal. 

Fucites Fossil  plants  belonging  to,  or  re- 

sembling the  genus  fucus. 

Fucus.  The  Sea-  Weed  genus. — See  Thallo- 
GEN.3S. 

Fulgora.  The  Lantern  Flies. — A genus  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Homoptera.  See 
FuLGORIDiE. 

Fulgoridse. — A family  of  homopterous  in- 
sects, including  amongst  others  the  lantern  flies. 
The  genus  Fulgora  is  the  type  of  the  family. 
The  species  are  peculiar  to  South  America,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  large  and  vesicular  head. 
Their  colours  are  various,  and  they  are  of  con- 
siderable size.  Fulgora  laternaria , the  common 
lantern  fly,  is  the  typical  species,  and  is  said  by 
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some  naturalists  to  be  endowed  with  a luminous 
property  which  resides  in  the  head — hence  their 
name.  This  assertion  is  contradicted  by  others, 
who  deny  their  possession  of  this  property.  It 
is  possible  that  it  may  be  sexual,  and  may  be 
possessed  by  the  insects  at  one  time  of  their  exis- 
tence and  not  at  another.  Many  species  of  this 
family  emit  a white  waxy  secretion.  The  imma- 
ture state  of  a species  of  Flata  produces  this  secre- 
tion, in  China,  to  a remarkable  extent,  and  the 
production  is  collected  by  the  Chinese,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  fine  white  wax 
so  much  esteemed  in  the  East  Indies.  Another 
species  of  the  family,  Delphax  saccharivora , a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  extremely  injurious 
to  the  sugar  cane. 

Fulgurites. — A term  applied  to  those  vitri- 
fied tubes  found  in  sand,  and  believed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  lightning  through  it. 
They  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  Ger- 
many, as  in  the  environs  of  Konigsberg  in  East 
Prussia,  and  near  Halle  in  the  Saale.  They 
have  been  found  also  at  Drigg  in  Cumberland, 
and  vary  in  external  diameter  from  two  and 
a- half  inches  to  a few  lines. 

Fulica.  The  Coot — See  Eallidve. 

Fuligulinae.  The  Sea  Bucks. — A sub-family 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  large  family  Anatidce, 
and  characterized  by  their  having  the  hind  toe 
short  and  furnished  with  a broad  marginal  mem- 
brane, and  the  bills  short  and  much  elevated  at 
the  base.  They  are  principally  inhabitants  of 
the  ocean  or  saline  lakes,  but  a few  are  found  on 
fresh  water  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  interior.  They 
obtain  their  food  principally  by  diving,  and  this 
consists  of  small  crabs,  shell-fish,  and  aquatic 
plants.  The  species  are  for  the  most  part  north- 
ern. The  eider  duck,  Somateria  mollissima , the 
canvas-back  duck,  Aythia  vallisneria, , and  the 
scoters,  Oidemia , have  already  been  mentioned. 
See  Anatin®.  A considerable  number  of  other 
species  have  been  described  as  inhabiting  the 
northern  regions.  Such  are  the  golden  eye, 
Clangula  vulgaris;  the  spirit  duck,  Clangula 
albeola ; the  long-tailed  duck,  Harelda  glacialis , 
&c. — all  of  which,  when  young,  are  of  more  or 
less  value  as  food  for  man. 

Fuller’s  Farth. — A clay  so  named  from  the 
property  it  possesses,  owing  to  its  porosity,  of 
removing  stains  of  grease  from  cloth,  and  for- 
merly much  used  by  fullers.  It  occurs  at  Nut- 
field,  near  Reigate,  in  Surrey,  where  it  is  found 
in  regular  beds,  and  in  various  other  parts  of 
England,  in  the  green  sand  and  oolitic  forma- 
tions. In  1809,  a calculation  was  made  that 
6,300  tons  of  fuller’s  earth  were  annually  used 
in  Great  Britain,  and  of  this  4,000  were  fur- 
nished by  the  county  of  Surrey  alone. 

Fumaria.  The  Fumitory.  — A genus  of 
plants.  See  Fumariace®. 

Futuariaceae A family  of  dicotyledonous 

plants,  of  which  the  genus  Fumaria  is  the  type. 
The  fumitories  are  slender  stemmed  herbaceous 
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plants,  growing  chiefly  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  containing  a watery 
juice  of  a bitter  taste  which  exhales  a disagree- 
able smell  like  smoke.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  “fumus,”  smoke; — the 
French  call  it  “ fumeterre,’’  from  whence  our 
name  “ fumitory.”  Several  of  the  species  are 
elegant  plants  with  many  deep  cut  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  racemes.  F.  officinalis , or  common 
fumitory,  grows  abundantly  in  this  country,  and 
was  at  one  time  used  in  medicine.  See  also 
CORYDALIS. 

Funaria. — A genus  of  acrocarpous  mosses, 
of  which  there  are  three  species  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  The  one  best  known  is  F.  hygrometrica, 
the  much  curved  elongated  fruit  stalk  of  which 
possesses  the  peculiar  hygroscopic  character  of 
twisting  in  drying,  and  untwisting  again  when 
wetted.  On  taking  a dry  fruit  stalk  in  the 
hand  and  moistening  the  lower  part  with  the 
finger,  the  capsule  will  turn  itself  from  the  right 
to  the  left  by  taking  two,  three,  or  more  turns. 
On  moistening  the  upper  part,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  capsule  turns  itself  more  rapidly  in  an 
opposite  direction.  This  moss  is  found  by  way- 
sides  and  under  hedges,  especially  where  wood 
fires  have  burned,  and  may  thus  be  generally 
found  wherever  gipsies’  encampments  have  been. 

Fungi.  The  Mushrooms.  — See  Thallo- 

GEN®. 

Fungia. — Agenusof corals.  See Anthozoa. 

Furcifer. — A genus  of  deer.  See  Cervix®. 

Furia. — A name  given  to  a worm  which  has 
been  reported  by  Linnaeus  and  some  other  natu- 
ralists as  existing  in  Sweden  and  Lapland.  It 
was  said  to  live  upon  trees,  and  to  dart  upon  men 
and  animals  which  passed  near  it,  penetrating 
the  skin,  and  causing  the  most  severe  sufferings. 
It  is  now  considered  a purely  imaginary  animal. 

Furnariiae — A sub-family  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  tenuirostral  tribe,  of  the  order  Passeres, 
and  family  Certhiidce.  and  having  as  its  type  the 
genus  Furnarius.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
small  birds,  all  living  in  the  warm  parts  of  South 
America — such  as  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Chili,  and 
Guiana— with  the  exception  of  one  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Malouines.  Their  general  colour 
is  red  and  brown,  varied  with  white  and  black. 
They  are  sedentaiy  birds,  are  generally  seen  only 
in  pairs,  and  there  is  little  difference  in  plumage 
between  male  and  female.  The  note  of  these 
birds  consists  of  the  repeated  cry  “tchi,  tchi,” 
which  they  keep  up  during  the  whole  year.  Fur- 
narius rufus , a species  found  on  the  banks  of 
La  Plata,  and  which  is  called  by  the  natives 
“hornero,”  constructs  upon  palisades,  window 
sills,  &c.,  a nest  of  clay  in  form  of  an  oven.  The 
opening  is  upon  the  side,  and  the  interior  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  in  the  lower  of 
which  the  female  deposits  her  eggs.  The  male 
assists  in  forming  the  nest.  The  annumbi,  F. 
annumbi,  builds  her  nest  upon  trees  or  cacti,  com- 
posed of  spiny  twigs,  and  open  at  the  top ; and 
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the  red  annumbi,  F.  ruber , builds  one  which  is 
pierced  with  different  holes,  through  which  the 
young  can  leave  the  nest  and  enter  it  again  at 
pleasure. 

Fusisporium. — A genus  of  hvphomycetous 
Fungi , growing  upon  vegetable  substances,  and 
forming  either  a kind  of  mildew,  or  subsequently 
an  extensive  gelatinous  stratum  upon  them. 
One  species,  F.  atrovirens , is  a destructive  mil- 
dew on  onions.  Numerous  other  species  are 
described. 

Fusoiina. — A genus  of  recent  Foraminifera. 
See  Foraminifera. 

Fustic. — A yellow  coloured  wood  employed 
in  dyeing.  There  are  two  kinds — the  young,  or 
Zante  fustic,  and  the  old  fustic.  The  old  fustic 
is  the  wood  of  a species  of  mulberry,  Morus  tine- 
toria , a tree  attaining  the  height  of  sixty  feet, 
and  growing  in  South  America,  the  United  States, 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  dyes  wool  and  cotton 
yellow,  and  is  largely  imported  into  this  country 
for  that  purpose.  In  1850,  9,808  tons  were  im- 
ported to  Liverpool.  The  young  fustic  is  the 
wood  of  the  Venetian  sumach,  Rhus  Cotinus , a 
small  shrub  growing  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France.  The  dye  imparted  by  this  kind  is 
brighter  than  the  other,  and  when  proper  mor- 
dants are  used,  very  permanent.  Only  a small 
quantity  of  this  fustic  is  imported. 

Fusus.  Spindle  Shell. — A genus  of  gaster- 
opodous  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Muri- 
cidee.  The  shell  has  generally  an  elongate, 
spindle  shape,  with  a spire  as  lofig  or  longer 


Gabforo. — A rock  consisting  of  a mixture  of 
Labradorite  and  diallage  with  compact  albite.  It 
is  a synonyme  of  euphotide.  See  Euphotide. 

Gadidae.  The  Cod-fish  family. — A family  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Anacanthini , a group 
of  fishes  detached  from  the  order  Acanthopterygii , 
from  the  species  having  their  fins  separated  by 
flexible  jointed  rays , instead  of  unjointed  or  inflexible 
spines.  The  family  Gadidce  is  characterized  by 
having  the  slender  and  pointed  ventral  fins  situ- 
ated under  the  throat  more  anteriorly  than  the 
pectorals,  and  the  dorsal  fins  being  two  or  three 
in  number.  The  body  is  lance  shaped,  moderately 
elongated,  and  covered  with  small  soft  scales. 
It  is  attenuated  and  compressed  at  the  tail,  but 
the  abdomen  not  being  large,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  back  being  very  thick  at  their  origin,  there 
results  from  this  form  an  abundance  of  muscular 
flesh,  which  being  light  and  well  tasted,  renders 
them  valuable  as  an  article  of  food.  The  fins  are 
destitute  of  spines,  and  the  head  is  without  scales, 
is  always  of  a large  size,  and  the  wide  throat  is 
armed  with  several  rows  of  unequal  pointed  teeth. 
The  swimming  bladder  is  generally  very  large 
and  strong.  The  species  are  very  reproductive, 
the  number  of  their  eggs  being  counted  by 
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than  the  terminating  canal,  which  is  narrow  and 
straight.  The  operculum  is  horny  and  claw- 
shaped, with  the  nucleus  terminal.  This  genus 
contains  many  species  scattered  over  most  seas, 
the  largest,  however,  coming  from  hot  climates. 


Fusus  multicarinatus. 


Many  fossil  species  are  described.  The  species 
here  figured  is  F.  multicarinatus. 


hundreds  of  thousands.  Leuwenhoeck  counted 
9,384,000  eggs  in  a cod-fish  of  a middling  size. 
The  family  is  one  of  much  importance  to  man, 
artd  the  fisheries  established  for  the  capture  of 
its  various  members,  have,  more  than  any  other 
tribe  of  fishes,  been  the  means  of  forming  great 
numbers  of  hardy  and  able  seamen.  Their  head- 
quarters are  in  the  northern  seas  and  those  of 
cold  and  temperate  climes.  They  are  scarcely 
known  near  the  equator,  but  reappear  in  the  high 
southern  latitudes,  in  the  same  generic  forms, 
though  differing  in  species.  They  are  found  on 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  coasts,  and,  as 
has  been  well  observed,  doubtless  fisheries  of 
these  useful  fishes  will  hereafter  be  established 
there,  when  the  submarine  sandbanks  come  to  be 
known,  and  the  increase  of  population  creates  a 
greater  demand  for  fish  as  articles  of  food.  The 
family  is  divided  into  several  genera  according  to 
the  number  of  their  fins,  and  contains  the  true 
cod,  Morrhua  ; the  coal-fish,  Merlangus ; stock- 
fish, Merlucius ; ling,  Lota ; and  torsk,  Brosmius. 
The  common  cod,  Morrhua  callarias , is  one  of 
the  most  important  species  of  the  family.  It 
resides  in  immense  shoals  in  the  northern  seas, 
their  grand  rendezvous  being  the  banks  of  New- 
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foundland,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  on 
our  own  coasts.  The  catching  and  curing  this 
fish,  and  the  partial  consumption  and  sale,  sup- 
plies employment,  food,  and  profit,  in  this  coun- 
try, to  thousands.  Their  general  weight  is 
from  fourteen  to  forty  lbs.,  but  individuals  have 
been  taken  weighing  seventy  - eight  lbs.,  and 


iforrhtta  cattarias  ( Gadns  morrhua) — Cod-fish. 


measuring  five  feet  eight  inches  in  length.  The 
haddock,  Morrhua  ceglefinus , is  nearly  allied  to 
the  cod,  though  considerably  smaller,  and  as  its 
flesh  is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  can  be  pre- 
served with  facility,  it  is  a fish  of  considerable 
value.  The  haddock  is  generally  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  two 
to  three  lbs.,  though  individuals  occasionally 
occur  nearly  three  feet  long,  and  weighing  ten 
or  twelve  lbs.  On  each  side  of  the  body,  on 
the  shoulder,  is  a large  black  spot,  which  popu- 
lar superstition  asserts  to  be  caused  by  St.  Peter’s 
finger  and  thumb  when  he  took  the  tribute 
money  out  of  its  mouth.  Unfortunately  for  the 
truth  of  this  vulgar  fable,  the  haddock  does  not 
exist  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  a fresh  water 
lake.  The  coal-fish,  Merlangus  carhonarius , is  a 
much  less  valuable  fish  than  either  of  those 
already  mentioned.  It  is  a native  of  the  Baltic, 
the  Northern,  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas,  and 
is  also  abundant  on  the  northern  coasts  of  this 
country.  It  is  a coarse  fish,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  dusky  pigment  which  tinges  the  skin, 
and  which,  when  handled,  soils  the  fingers  like 
moist  coal.  When  full  grown,  the  coal  fish  is 
about  two  and  a-half  feet  long,  and  weighs  thirty 
lbs.  When  very  young,  about  three  to  five 
inches  in  length,  they  are  considered  very  deli- 
cate, but  when  about  a year  old,  and  especially 
after  spawning,  the  flesh  is  so  lank  as  to  be 
almost  worthless.  The  whiting,  Merlangus  vul- 
garis, a smaller  species  than  the  last,  seldom 
exceeding  a pound  and  a-half  in  weight,  is  a 
much  more  valuable  fish  than  the  coal-fish,  and 
forms  a delicate  and  light  article  of  food.  It 
abounds  on  all  the  British  coasts,  and  comes  in 
large  shoals  towards  the  shore  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing its  spawn.  The  hake  or  stock-fish, 
Merlucius  vulgaris , a native  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  common  on 
our  own  shores,  forms  a very  useful  article  of 
food  for  the  lower  orders  in  many  parts,  both  in 
this  and  other  countries,  though  seldom  seen  at  the 
tables  of  the  richer  classes.  It  is  generally  from 
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one  to  two  feet  in  length,  and  is  a very  voracious 
fish,  devouring  great  quantities  of  pilchards.  The 
ling,  Lota  molva , is  a well  known  and  valuable 
species  of  this  family.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
northern  seas,  and  forms  in  many  places  a con- 
siderable article  of  commerce.  Large  quantities 
are  taken  among  the  Western  Islands,  in  the 
Orkneys,  on  the  Yorkshire  and  Cornish  coasts, 
and,  generally  speaking,  all  round  the  Irish 
coasts.  The  ling  is  usually  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  and  when  in  season,  the  liver,  which 
is  white,  abounds  with  a fine  flavoured  oil.  Be- 
sides what  are  used  as  food,  fresh,  large  quan- 
tities are  cured  for  exportation.  In  1854  it  was 
calculated  that  the  take,  in  Scotland,  of  cod  and 
ling,  amounted  to  3,523,269  individuals,  of 
which  1,385,699  were  from  the  Shetland  Islands. 
109,684  cwt.  were  cured  dried,  and  6,166  barrels 
were  cured  in  pickle ; whilst  58,042  cwt.  were 
disposed  of  fresh,  making  a total  of  167,726  cwt. 
cured  or  fresh;  of  which  large  quantity  19,557 
cwt.  were  exported.  The  torsk,  Brosmius  brosme , 
is  a fine  species,  closely  allied  to  the  cod,  and 
found  abundantly  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  where 
it  is  much  prized.  The  best  cod  liver  oil  is  pro- 
cured from  the  liver  of  this  fish.  The  cod  fishery 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  used  to  be  of  much 
greater  importance  to  Great  Britain  than  it  is 
at  the  present  day.  At  an  average  of  the  three 
years  ending  with  1789,  we  were  said  to  have 
had  402  ships,  1,911  boats,  and  16,856  men 
employed  in  that  fishery  alone.  During  the  last 
great  war,  when  the  French  were  excluded  from 
this  fishery,  the  English  fishing  was  unusually 
productive,  the  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
Newfoundland  fishery  in  1814  being  upwards  of 
£2,800,000.  Since  the  peace  the  British  fishery 
has  much  declined ; and  in  1851  the  total  sum 
produced  by  this  fishery,  including  salmon  and 
seals,  &c.,  amounted  only  to  £920,117.  The 
fishery  of  cod,  and  trade  in  dried  fish  in  general, 
seems  on  the  decline  of  late  years,  and  this  is 
stated  to  arise  from  the  relaxed  observance  of 
Lent  in  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  The  French  have  a con- 
siderable trade  with  Newfoundland,  but  the 
American  fishery  is  now  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive of  all.  In  1852,  no  less  than  102,659  tons 
of  American  shipping  were  employed  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  fish 
exported,  in  this  same  year,  amounted  to  453,610 
dollars. 

Cradolinite. — A mineral  of  a greenish  or 
velvet-black  colour,  found  massive  or  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
platinum,  and  contains  a considerable  quantity 
of  yttrium  in  its  composition. 

Oahnite  or  Automolite. — A mineral  occur- 
ring at  Fahlun  in  Sweden  imbedded  in  talc  slate. 
It  is  a variety  of  spinel,  Zinc-spinel,  and  consists 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  zinc. 

Galactodcndron.  The  Cow  Tree. — A genus 
of  plants.  See  Artocarpace^e. 
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Galago. — A genus  of  lemurs.  See  Le- 

MURIDyE. 

Galasaga.  or  Galangal. — A root  like  that  of 
ginger,  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
hot  spicy  taste  like  a mixture  of  pepper  and 
ginger,  with  some  bitterness,  the  produce  of 
Alpinia  Galanga,  a plant  which  is  a native  of 
India.  A similar  product  is  obtained  from  several 
other  species  of  Alpinia. 

Galauahus. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Amaryllidacece , 
and  containing  only  two  species,  which  are 
natives  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  best  known  and  most  com- 
mon species  is  the  snowdrop,  G.  nivalis , which 
obtains  its  name  from  its  early  flowering,  its 
pretty,  white,  delicate,  and  drooping  flowers 
often  showing  themselves  whilst  the  snow  is  still 
on  the  ground.  The  bulbous  root  possesses  a 
bitter  taste. 

Galathea. — A genus  of  bivalve  Mollusca , 
belonging  to  the  family  Tellinidce.  The  species 
upon  which  the  genus  is  founded,  G.  reclusa , is 
a native  of  the  fresh  waters  of  Western  Africa. 
The  shell,  unlike  most  fresh  water  shells,  is 
very  solid  and  thick,  and  its  surface  is  covered 
with  a fine  green  epidermis. 

Galathea. — A genus  of  Crustacea  belonging 
to  the  order  Macroura , and  forming  the  type  of 
the  family  Galatheidce.  The  carapace  of  these 
crustaceans  is  generally  covered  with  transverse 
furrows,  fringed  with  small  brush  like  hairs. 
Four  species  are  known,  three  of  which  are 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  and  our  own  shores; 
the  fourth  inhabits  the  shores  of  Chili. 

Galaxidse. — A family  of  acantbopterygious 
fishes,  nearly  related  to  the  Salmonidce , and  for- 
merly constituting  a part  of  that  family.  They 
have  no  adipose  fins,  and  are  destitute  of  scales. 
The  teeth  are  of  moderate  size.  The  genus 
Galaxias  is  the  only  one,  and  it  contains  about 
seven  species.  They  are  all  natives  of  fresh 
water,  and  resemble  very  much  in  appearance 
our  common  trout.  In  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, they  are  commonly  known  to  the  settlers  by 
the  name  of  trout,  and  appear  to  represent  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  the  trouts  of  Europe. 
As  an  article  of  food,  they  are  softer  and  more 
oily  than  our  northern  species  of  the  salmon 
family.  Some  species  are  also  found  in  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  in  Patagonia. 

Gall>anum. — A gum  resin  imported  to  this 
country  from  the  Levant  and  Persia,  the  pro- 
duce of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  still  undeter- 
mined. 

Galena.  Sulphide  of  Lead. — An  ore  of  lead. 
See  Lead. 

Galeodes. — A genus  of  spiders  belonging  to 
the  family  Solpugidce.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong.  G.  vorax , a native  of  Ben- 
gal, is  described  as  very  voracious,  attacking 
during  the  night  other  insects,  and  even  lizards, 
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and  gorging  themselves  till  they  can  scarcely 
move.  A lizard  three  inches  long,  exclusive  of 
the  tail,  has  been  killed  by  one  of  these  spiders, 
and  completely  devoured,  except  the  jaws  and 
skin,  in  a wonderfully  short  time.  A species  is 
found  in  the  south  of  Spain,  G.  intrepida , which 
runs  with  great  quickness,  and  is  so  bold,  that 
when  attempted  to  be  laid  hold  of,  it  stops,  and 
most  courageously  shows  fight.  About  twenty- 
seven  species  have  been  described. 

Galeopithecus.  QyaXn,  a cat;  a 

monkey).  The  Colugos  or  Flying  Lemurs. — A 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia, order  Primates , and  forming  the  type  of 
the  family  Galeopithecidce.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  all  the  other  families  of  the  order 
to  which  they  belong,  by  having  the  hairy  skin  of 
the  body  extended  between  the  body  and  limbs, 
so  as  to  form  a kind  of  parachute.  Though  the 
possession  of  this  wing-like  expansion  connects 
them  with  the  bats,  it  does  not  enable  the  ani- 
mal to  fly  like  them,  but  permits  them  to  take 
long  sweeping  leaps  from  tree  to  tree.  They 
are  nocturnal  animals,  living  on  fruits  and  in- 
sects, and  suspending  themselves  by  their  feet  to 
the  branches  of  trees,  with  the  back  downwards, 
and  thus  enabling  them  to  form  a kind  of  ham- 
mock in  which  they  nurse  their  young.  Two  or 
three  species  have  been  recorded,  natives  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 


Galeopithecus  rufus. 


Galerida. — A genus  of  larks.  See  Aladdin  A. 

Galerita. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Coleoptera,  and  family  Car  abides, 
containing  about  eighteen  species,  all  of  which 
are  natives  of  South  America,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  which  inhabit  West  Africa. 

Galevites. — A genus  of  fossil  radiate  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  Echinodermata , and 
family  Galeritidce.  The  species  are  elevated,  of 
a conical  shape,  or  oval,  and  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  chalk. 

Galeritidae. — A family  of  echinodermatous 
animals  with  the  mouth  near  the  centre  of  the 
under  side,  and  in  the  recent  species  having  the 
shell  covered  with  very  small  spines.  The  lines 
of  pores  extend  from  the  middle  of  the  back  to 
the  mouth.  They  are  sometimes  interrupted  at 
the  margin,  but  are  seen  again  forming  five  dis- 
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tinct  petal-like  impressions  on  the  under  side 
near  the  edge  of  the  mouth.  Only  a few  species 
are  found  in  a recent  state,  the  great  proportion 
being  fossil.  See  Gale  kites. 

Galeruca. — See  GaleruciDyE. 

Galci'ucidae.  — A family  of  leaf-eating 
beetles,  containing  several  species  destructive  to 
the  leaves  of  plants  upon  which  they  feed.  They 
are  generally  of  small  size,  and  obscure  colours. 
The  larvae  feed  either  upon  or  in  the  interior  of 
leaves,  devouring  the  parenchyma,  and  under- 
going their  transformations  in  that  situation.  In 
certain  seasons,  when  they  are  numerous,  whole 
trees  are  denuded  of  their  foliage  by  some  spe- 
cies, and  cruciferous  plants  are  the  favourite  food 
of  others.  The  turnip  fly,  Haltica  nemorum,  is 
a well  known  species  from  the  ravages  the  per- 
fect insect  commits  upon  the  turnip.  In  Devon- 
shire, it  is  stated  the  loss  in  one  instance  alone 
was  estimated  at  £100,000  sterling.  In  the 
spring  of  1837  the  vines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montpellier  were  attacked  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent by  another  species,  Haltica  oleracea , in  the 
perfect  state,  that  fears  were  entertained  for  the 
plants,  and  religious  processions  were  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  exorcising  the  insects.  Ga- 
leruca  vittata,  the  striped  cucumber  beetle,  a 
North  American  species,  attacks  the  leaves  of 
cucumbers,  pumpkins,  and  melons,  occasionally 
doing  great  damage  to  the  plants. 

Galictis. — A synonym  of  the  grison.  See 
Gulo. 

Galidamn.— A genus  of  crvptogamic  plants. 
See  ThallogeNyE. 

Galipea. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rutacece.  T hey  in- 
habit the  warmer  parts  of  South  America,  and 
from  one  or  more  species  is  procured  the  ango- 
stura  bark  of  commerce.  G.  officinalis , a native 
of  the  higher  lands  of  the  missions  of  Carowy,  in 
Columbian  Guiana,  is  now  considered  to  be  the 
species  from  which  the  best  is  obtained.  Ango- 
stura bark  is  a valuable  tonic  and  febrifuge,  and 
is  a good  deal  used  in  medicine. 

Galium. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rubiacece,  sub-order 
Galiece,  and  by  some  botanists  referred  to  a dis- 
tinct nat.  ord.  Galiacece.  The  species  are 
numerous  (about  180  having  been  described), 
and  are  herbaceous,  with  square  stems  and  ver- 
ticillate  leaves.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  nor- 
thern and  temperate  regions,  and  the  roots  of 
many  yield  a rich  red  dye,  superior  to  that  of 
madder,  though  they  are  too  small  to  render 
their  culture  valuable.  One  of  the  most  common 
species  is  G.  verum,  ladies’  bed -straw  or  cheese 
rennet,  which  is  a native  of  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  Siberia,  and  very  common  in  Great 
Britain.  The  odour  of  the  flowers  is  sweet,  the 
stalks  and  flowers  have  been  used  in  Cheshire  to 
curdle  milk,  and  it  is  said  to  give  the  peculiar 
flavour  to  that  kind  of  cheese.  G.  Aparine , 
common  goose-grass,  or  cleavers,  is  well  known 
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to  pedestrians  from  its  adhering  to  their  clothes 
by  means  of  the  asperities  which  cover  the 
stems  and  leaves.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks, 
Philanthropos , or  lover  of  man,  and  from  its 
growing  in  hedges,  which  it  climbs  up  to  the 
length  of  twenty  feet,  it  is  called  by  our  country 
people  “Robin  run-the-hedge. ” They  also  con- 
sider it  to  be  a purifier  of  the  blood,  and  an  an- 
tiscorbutic, and  the  seeds  are  occasionally  used 
as  a substitute  for  coffee.  The  root  contains  so 
much  of  the  red  dye,  that  birds  which  feed 
upon  them,  have  their  bones  tinged  with  the 
colour. 

Galleria. — A genus  of  nocturnal  lepidop- 
terous  insects  belonging  to  the  family  Tineidce. 
The  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  the  nests  of 
bees,  and  the  larvae  are  well  known  from  the 
mischief  they  occasion  to  the  contents  of  the 
hive.  They  feed  upon  the  wax  of  the  comb, 
and  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  stings 
of  the  angry  insects  upon  whom  they  have  in- 
truded, they  construct  tubes  formed  of  wax,  and 
lined  with  silk,  in  which  they  reside  and  undergo 
their  changes.  They  occasionally  appear  in 
such  great  numbers  as  to  destroy  the  hive, 
enveloping  the  comb  and  many  of  the  bees  in  the 
webs  spun  by  the  larvae.  They  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  and  are  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  and  Virgil  as  the  great  pests  of  bee- 
hives. 

Gall  hi  as. — An  extensive  order  of  birds  char- 
acterized by  their  having  a bill  shorter  than  the 
head,  the  upper  mandible  arched,  covering  the 
lower,  and  having  at  its  base  a membrane  in 
which  the  nostrils  are  pierced,  and  which  are 
covered  by  a cartilaginous  scale.  They  have 
generally  short  wings,  and  a heavy  flight.  The 
order  contains  several  large  families,  comprising 
many  birds  of  great  importance  to  man,  such  as 
the  PhasianiDyE,  consisting  of  the  peacocks, 
pheasants,  domestic  poultry,  and  turkeys;  the 
TetraoniDyE,  containing  the  partridges,  quails, 
blackcock,  grouse,  &c. ; the  CraciDyE  or  curas- 
sows ; Megapo diDyE  or  mound  birds,  &c.,  &c. 
The  gallinaceous  birds  live  upon  grain,  berries, 
herbs,  worms,  and  insects.  They  reside  chiefly 
on  the  ground,  and  construct  their  nests  there, 
but  perch  upon  trees,  &c.,  when  they  go  to  sleep. 
Many  are  fine  large  birds,  and  are  often  distin- 
guished by  a very  brilliant  plumage. 

Gallamila.  The  Moor  Hen. — See  RallidyE. 

Gallimilmae. — A sub-family  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  Grallce , and  family  Rallidce , 
and  containing  the  moor  hen,  Gallinula , the  coot, 
Fulica , &c.  See  Rallidce. 

Gamagidae. ) A family  and  genus  of  mites. 

Gamasus.  / See  AcaridyE. 

Ganibogia. — The  genus  of  plants  yielding 
gamboge.  See  ClusiaceyE. 

Gamsnarug. — A genus  of  crustaceans.  See 
Amphipoda.  j 

Ganitrus. — A genus  of  plants.  See  ElyEO- 
CARPEyE. 
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Ganoidci. — An  order  of  fishes.  There  arc 
four  kinds  of  scales  in  fishes — Cycloid , Ctenoid , 
Placoid , and  Ganoid — and  the  variations  of  struc- 
ture of  these  has  been  made  the  basis  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  fishes  into  four  different  orders.  The 
difference  between  cycloid  and  ctenoid  scales  is 
very  slight,  and  its  systematic  application  is 
consequently  confined  to  very  narrow  limits  ; but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  ganoid  scales. 
These  are  bony,  generally  of  a rhombic  form  or 
quadrangular,  seldom  rounded  in  outline  or  im- 
bricated in  position,  and  their  surface  is  always 
smooth  and  coated  with  a layer  of  enamel ; they 
are  generally  arranged  in  oblique  rows,  those  in 
each  row  being  usually  united  to  one  another  by 
a hinge-like  prolongation  of  the  anterior  angle. 
This  structure  of  scales  has  been  partially  made 
use  of  for  the  arrangement  of  a number  of  fishes 
into  one  group,  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  any 
of  the  other  orders.  Other  characters,  however, 
are  added ; and  the  order  Ganoidei  may  be  char- 
acterized as  one,  containing  fishes  provided  with 
either  tubular  and  angular,  or  round  enamelled 
scales,  or  with  bony  plates,  or  a perfectly  naked 
skin.  The  living  ganoids  have  completely  bony 
skeletons ; but  in  the  fossil  ones  many  have  had 
skeletons  soft  and  cartilaginous,  like  those  of  the 
sturgeon.  The  fins  usually  have  the  first  ray  in 
form  of  a strong  spine.  But  the  most  essential 
characters  are  derived  from  the  trunk  of  the 
arteries  being  provided  with  numerous  valves, 
their  gills  and  opercula  being  free,  and  their  ven- 
tral fins  being  placed  on  the  abdomen.  This 
order  contains  the  families  Lepidosteidce  and Polyp- 
teridce , — see  Lepidosteus  ; Amiidce  and  Stur- 
IONid^e.  A single  genus  of  American  fishes, 
Amia,  containing  about  ten  species,  differs  in  many 
respects  from  all  other  fishes  arranged  under  these 
three  families,  and  has  by  Sir  J.  Richardson 
been  constituted  the  type  of  a separate  family, 
Amiidce.  The  mouth  of  these  fishes  is  that  of  a 
trout,  with  the  exception  of  teeth  on  the  tongue ; 
and  in  many  other  respects  they  are  closely  allied 
to  the  malacopterygians.  Their  arterial  trunk, 
however,  has  been  found  to  possess  two  rows  of 
valves,  and  a spiral  valve  of  several  turns  in  the 
intestine.  The  species  are  fresh  water  fishes ; and 
at  New  Orleans  they  are  known  by  the  name  of 
mud-fish.  They  exist  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  are  chiefly  abundant  in  the 
muddy  streams  and  lakes  of  Georgia  and  Flo- 
rida. 

Garcinia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Guttiferce  or  Clusiacece, 
and  named  after  Dr.  Garcin.  The  principal 
species  is  that  from  which  the  mangos  teen  is 
obtained,  G.  Mangostana.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces this  fruit,  when  at  its  full  growth,  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  having  a straight 
tapering  stem,  with  numerous  horizontal  branches, 
bearing  large,  oval,  shining  leaves,  seven  or  eight 
inches  long.  The  tree  is  of  a formal  growth,  and 
the  flower  resembles  a single  rose  in  form  and 
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colour.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a small  orange, 
of  a chocolate-red  colour,  and  having  an  external 
shell,  like  that  of  a pomegranate.  This  is  filled 
with  a soft,  juicy  pulp,  in  the  form  of  six  pure 
white  pips,  of  a most  delicious  flavour.  We  can- 
not compare  the  taste  of  the  mangosteen  with  any 


other  fruit ; it  is  perfectly  sui-generis , and  is  per- 
haps the  most  delicious  fruit  in  the  world,  it  is 
as  wholesome  as  delicious,  and  is  a fruit  which  is 
allowed  to  be  eaten  unsparingly  by  sick  persons 
and  invalids.  This  plant  is  difficult  to  rear  ex- 
cept within  a few  degrees  of  the  equator.  It 
grows  abundantly  at  Malacca  and  Singapore,  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  though 
originally  a native,  it  is  said,  of  the  Moluccas. 
Specimens  have  occasionally  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land. In  1833  one  was  sent  from  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Gardens  to  Sion  House,  and  after  twenty- 
two  years’  unremitting  attention,  it  produced  fruit 
in  1855.  The  fruit  ripened,  and  was  pronounced 
by  connoisseurs  to  be  equal  to  that  of  tropical 
growth. 

Gardenia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rubiacece , sub-order 
Cinchonece , and  named  after  Dr.  Garden.  This 
genus  consists  of  trees,  or  shrubs,  bearing  white 
and  fragrant  flowers,  of  which  several  are  culti- 
vated on  this  account,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Cape  jasmines.  About  fifty  species  are 
known,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
South  America,  Madagascar,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Garnet. — A well  known  precious  stone,  much 
used  for  ornament,  and  found  in  mica  slate  and 
primary  rocks.  The  essential  ingredients  of  gar- 
net are  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  There 
are  many  varieties.  The  precious  garnet,  or 
almandine,  contains  in  addition  to  the  ingredients 
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mentioned  above,  a little  oxide  of  manganese  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  best  are  from  Ceylon  and 
Greenland.  The  Bohemian,  or  red  garnet,  pyrope, 
or  carbuncle  of  the  ancients,  is  of  a blood-red 
colour,  and  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia, 
and  in  the  East  They  make  a rich  gem,  and 
are  cut  thin  on  account  of  their  deep  colour.  The 
green  garnet,  or  grossularite,  is  of  an  asparagus- 
green  colour,  translucent  with  a resinous  lustre, 
and  is  found  in  Siberia,  near  the  Wilni  river. 
Several  other  varieties  are  enumerated,  and  they 
are  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  most 
countries.  When  powdered,  garnet  is  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  emery. 

"A  sub-faraily  and  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  family 
[Corvidae. 

Gasteromycetes A section  of  acotvle- 

donous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat  ord.  Fungi, 
and  containing  many  species,  varying  in  size 
from  microscopic  minuteness,  to  the  dimensions 
of  large  leather  balls.  Some  of  the  microscopic 
species  are  in  the  form  of  mildew,  forming  on  the 
leaves  of  the  rose  trees,  and  other  plants.  In  the ! 
larger  kinds,  when  ripe,  the  internal  structure  is ! 
found  to  be  gone,  except  the  spores,  and  detached 
parts  of  the  filaments  on  which  they  were  deve- 
loped, and  these  escape  on  the  bursting  of  the  now 
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Garrulus. 
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bag-like  peridium,  as  a fine  powder.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  genus  Lycoperdon.  In  the  species 
of  Phallus,  the  mushroom  is  in  form  of  a colum- 
nar stalk,  with  an  oval  or  rounded  head.  Some 
other  species  resemble  truffles  in  their  mode  of 
growth,  being  globular,  or  depressed  balls,  grow- 
ing underground. 

Gasteropoda  (yottr-Tn^,  belly;  to  us,  a foot). 
— A class  of  animals  belonging  to  the  sub- 
kingdom MoUusca , characterized  by  their  creep- 
ing upon  a fleshy  disc,  or  foot , placed  under  the 
belly.  This  class  comprises  all  the  univalve  shells, 
and  many  others  which  have  no  shells,  and  are 
in  consequence  called  naked  mollusca,  as  the 
Doridce , &c. 

Gasteropteron  (y«<rT?5®,  belly ; srrs^v, 
wing). — A genus  of  molluscous  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Gasteropoda,  and  family  Bullidce. 
It  contains  only  one  species,  which  is  a small  shell- 
less animal,  of  a beautiful  red  colour,  edged  with 
blue,  and  adorned  with  a number  of  small  white 
spots.  The  sides  of  its  head  are  dilated  into  large 
wings,  by  means  of  which  it  swims  with  consider- 
able rapidity,  turning  on  its  back.  It  occurs  in 
the  seas  of  Sicily. 

Gasterosteus.  The  Sticklebacks. — A genus 
of  acanthoptervgious  fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Scomberidce , and  characterized  by  the 


Gasterosteus  aculeatus—IUe  Stickleback,  male  and  female  in  her  nest. 


bones  of  the  pelvis  being  united  to  the  enlarged 
bones  of  the  humerus,  forming  a kind  of  bony 
corselet,  by  the  ventral  fins  being  placed  behind 
the  pectorals,  and  reduced  to  a single  spine,  and 
by  the  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  being  separate 


and  isolated  spines.  The  species  of  stickleback 
are  all  natives  of  fresh  water,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions;  they  are  very  active,  pugnacious, 
and  voracious,  and  live  upon  aquatic  insects  and 
worms.  The  three-spined  stickleback,  G.  acu- 
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leatus , is  the  best  known  and  most  common 
species,  being  abundant  in  the  brooks,  rivers,  and 
ponds  of  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  varies 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length.  The  fifteen- 
spined  stickleback,  G.  Spinachia  (Spinachia  vul- 
garis),  is  the  marine  species,  and  is  common  on 
all  our  coasts,  and  in  the  Baltic.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  habit  of  constructing  a nest  formed 
of  sea-weed,  confervas,  &c.,  bound  together  by  a 
long  thread  of  an  albuminous  secretion,  in  which 
it  deposits  its  spawn.  The  female  guards  this 
nest  with  great  care  for  several  weeks,  and  never 
leaves  it  till  the  young  fry  are  hatched. 

C^asirobranchus. — A genus  of  malacop- 
terygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Petrom- 
yzidoe , or  lampreys.  There  are  only  two  species 
known,  one  of  which,  the  hag,  G.  glutinosus , is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  seas,  and  is  from 
four  to  six  inches  long.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
want  of  eyes,  and  its  teeth  are  confined  to  the 
tongue.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  glutinous  na- 
ture, and  when  placed  in  a tub  of  water,  emits  such 
a quantity  of  mucus  from  the  pores  of  its  lateral 
lines,  as  to  convert  the  water  into  a jelly.  It  is 
said  to  enter  into  the  bodies  of  such  fishes  as  it 
happens  to  find  on  the  fishermen’s  hooks,  and 
which  consequently  have  not  the  power  of  escap- 
ing its  attack.  Gnawing  its  way  through  the 
skin,  it  devours  all  the  internal  parts,  leaving 
only  the  bones  and  skin  remaining. 

Crasfirochremdae  belly;  %ouvu,  to 

gape). — A family  of  bivalve  shells,  the  animals 
of  which  live  enclosed,  or  sometimes  imbedded, 
in  the  substance  of  a shelly  tube.  This  tube  is 
formed  by  the  animal  to  protect  its  elongated 
and  partly  naked  body  from  the  roughness  of  the 
sand,  or  the  rock,  in  the  holes  of  which  it  resides. 
The  family  contains  a good  many  different  genera, 
as  Aspergillum,  Clavagella,  &c.,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  genus  Gastrochcena,  the  animals 
of  which  inhabit  a thin,  equivalve,  gaping  shell, 
the  valves  united  by  a ligament,  which  is  narrow 
and  external.  They  perforate  shells  and  lime- 
stone, the  external  orifice  of  the  perforation 
being  shaped  like  an  hourglass.  When  burrow- 
ing in  shells,  the  animal  often  passes  quite  through 
into  the  ground  below,  and  then  completes  its  abode 
by  cementing  such  loose  material  as  it  finds,  into  a 
flask-shaped  case,  having  its  neck  fixed  in  the 
shell.  The  species  are  natives  of  various  parts  of 
the  world,  as  many  as  ten  having  been  described. 

OastropMlus. — The  bot-fly  of  the  horse. 
See  (Estriile. 

Gantheria.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  family  Ericacece , and 
containing  several  ornamental  species.  They 
are  shrubs,  and  two  species,  natives  of  North 
America,  yield  a berry  which  is  edible,  and  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  That  of  G.  procumbens , 
the  partridge  berry,  or  mountain  tea,  contains  an 
aromatic,  sweet,  highly  pungent,  volatile  oil, 
which  is  antispasmodic  and  diuretic.  It  is  used 
in  North  America  as  tea,  and  brandy,  with  the 
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fruit  steeped  in  it,  is  taken  as  a bitter.  The  oil 
is  known  as  oil  of  wintergreen,  and  is  used  by 
druggists  to  flavour  syrups,  and  also  by  perfumers. 

(iavialis.  The  Gavial. — A genus  of  croco- 
diles. See  Crocodilid^e. 

QazcSIa.  The  Gazelle. — A genus  of  ante- 
lopes. See  Antilope^e. 

€*ebia. — A genus  of  Crustacea.  See  Ma- 

CROURA. 

Qecarcimis  (yv,  the  earth ; carcinus , crab). 
The  Land  Crab. — A genus  of  Crustacea  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Decapoda,  section  Brachyura , 
and  family  Catometopa.  The  carapace  in  this 
genus  is  transversely  oval,  and  very  tumid  and 
convex  on  the  upper  surface.  The  respiratory 
cavity  is  very  large,  and  the  membrane  which 
lines  it  is  very  spongy,  and  forms,  with  a fold  on 
the  inferior  edge,  a kind  of  guttei’,  fitted  for  con- 
taining water  when  the  animal  is  on  land,  and 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
very  remarkable.  Instead  of  living  in  water  like 
almost  all  other  Crustacea,  they  inhabit  the  dry 
land,  and  only  come  to  the  sea  in  spawning  time. 
Some  of  them  even  die  when  submerged  for  any 
length  of  time.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of 
land  crabs , and  are  all  natives  of  hot  climates. 
Some  live  in  woods,  and  burrow  in  the  ground. 
Others  inhabit  marshes,  and  a third  set  are  found 
on  wooded  hills.  A species  found  formerly  in 
great  abundance  in  the  highlands  of  Jamaica, 
G.  ruricola , the  black,  or  mountain  crab,  has 


Gecarcinus  ruricola— The  Land  Crab. 


been  described  by  several  travellers.  When  the 
season  for  spawning  arrives,  they  leave  the  hills, 
in  regular  armies,  and  travel  in  a straight  direc- 
tion for  the  sea.  Nothing  stops  them  in  their 
course.  If  they  meet  with  a large  rock,  or  a 
house,  instead  of  turning  aside  to  avoid  the  ob- 
stacle, they  march  right  over  it  in  a straight  line. 
After  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  sand  of  the  sea 
shore,  they  commence  their  journey  home,  pur- 
suing the  same  undeviating  course.  On  their 
sea-ward  journey  they  are  in  fine  condition,  and 
are  much  sought  after  for  the  table.  Immense 
numbers  are  taken  for  this  purpose,  and  their 
flesh,  which  is  pure  white,  is  highly  esteemed. 
Some  other  species,  which  live  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  sugar  cane  plantations,  do  much  injury 
to  the  planter,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  the  cane, 
and  suck  its  juice.  They  are  very 
nimble,  and  have  such  dexterity  in 
darting  in  any  direction,  or  with  any 
part  of  their  body  foremost,  that  they 
are  caught  with  great  difficulty. 

Gccinus.  — A genus  of  wood- 
peckers. See  PiciDiE. 

Gecko.  — A genus  of  reptiles. 

See  Geckotid^e. 

Gecko3idae.  The  Gecko  family. 

— A family  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  order  Saura , and  section  Pachy- 
g’ossaz.  There  are  upwards  of  ninety 
species  known,  which  are  small  noc- 
turnal animals,  natives  of  warm 
climates,  inhabiting  both  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  and  Australia.  Their 
short  legs  are  terminated  by  toes, 
more  or  less  dilated,  flattened  under- 
neath, and  admirably  constructed  for  enabling 
them  to  lay  hold  on  objects  upon  which 
they  walk,  to  run  with  ease  on  the  smoothest 
surfaces,  or  remain  stationary  on  them,  with 
their  back  downwards  like  a fly.  By  some 
biblical  commentators,  “ the  spider  that  taketh 
hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings’  palaces,” 
is  believed  to  have  been  a gecko.  Many  of  the 
species  are  fond  of  introducing  themselves  into 
human  habitations,  and  as  they  are  by  no  means 
agreeable  in  their  aspect,  having  a dull  lurid 
appearance,  with  depressed  heads,  and  large 
round  eyes,  they  are  looked  upon  by  people  with 
a certain  amount  of  horror  and  prejudice.  They 
are  in  reality  timid  inoffensive  creatures,  which 
can  injure  people  neither  by  their  teeth  nor  their 
claws,  though  the  latter  being  hooked,  sharp,  and 
retractile,  may  scratch  the  skin  of  any  person  they 
may  walk  over.  Their  food  consists  of  insects 
which  they  catch  at  night.  Some  live  in  houses, 
dwelling  in  holes  in  the  walls,  or  under  stones, 
such  as  the  Hemidactylus,  or  house  lizards  as 
they  are  called.  Others  on  trees,  leaping  after 
insects  from  branch  to  branch,  and  some  of  these, 
as  Pteropleura,  have  the  skin  on  the  side  of  the 
chin,  body,  limbs,  and  tail,  expanded  into  a kind 
of  fin,  which  the  animal  uses  as  a parachute  to 
assist  itself  in  jumping.  The  name,  gecko,  is 
derived  from  the  peculiar  cry  they  utter.  The 
numerous  species  are  grouped  into  many  genera, 
and  these  are  arranged  into  sections,  according  to 
the  structure  of  their  toes.  In  one  section  the 
toes  are  dilated,  with  two  rows  of  membranous 
plates  beneath,  under  the  dilated  part.  In  a 
eertain  number  of  these,  the  last  joint  of  the  toes 
is  short,  indexed,  and  sheathed  in  the  notch 
between  the  front  of  the  two  series  of  plates,  such 
as  Thecadactylus , in  which  the  toes  are  half 
webbed;  and  in  others  the  last  joint  of  the  toes 
is  slender,  compressed,  elongated,  produced, 
clawed,  and  free  from  the  dilated  penultimate 
joints,  such  as  Hemidactylus.  In  another  section 
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the  toes,  more  or  less  dilated,  have  a single  series 
of  transverse  plates  beneath.  In  a number  of 


these  the  last  joint  only  of  the  dilated  toes  is 
compressed,  and  rather  produced,  or  wanting,  the 
plates  beneath  the  toes  being  membranous  and 
smooth,  such  as  Platydactylus  and  Gecko.  While 
in  another  set  the  toes  and  thumbs  are  clawed, 
slightly  dilated  below  at  the  base,  the  two  or  three 
last  joints  compressed,  angularly  bent,  and  the 
membranous  plates  beneath  the  toes  transverse  and 
smooth,  such  as  Ewblepharis. , Cyrtodactylus , &c. 

Gelasiinus. — A genus  of  crustaceans.  See 
Crustacea. 

Gelatine — One  of  the  principal  productions 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  is  found 
present  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  constitutes 
the  walls  or  external  investment  of  the  cells  of 
which  animals  are  composed.  The  best  gelatine 
is  procured  from  hides  or  skins  of  animals,  boil- 
ing them  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  form, 
when  it  cools,  a jelly.  It  is  also  manufactured 
from  the  hoofs  and  ears  of  horses,  oxen,  calves, 
and  sheep ; and  may  also  be  procured  from  bones, 
muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  &c.  Pure  gela- 
tine is  obtained  from  the  intestines  of  fishes,  and 
especially  from  the  swimming  bladder  of  the 
sturgeon,  and  is  called  isinglass.  It  is  colourless, 
transparent,  inodorous,  and  insipid  to  the  taste. 
Gelatine  is  extensively  used  in  the  industrial  arts. 
In  the  form  of  glue  or  colla  it  is  very  much  em- 
ployed in  carpentry,  upholstery,  and  papermak- 
ing, &e.,  from  its  adhesive  qualities.  Combined 
with  tannin,  it  forms  the  basis  of  leather.  When 
purified,  it  can  be  formed  into  plates  of  almost 
glass-like  transparency;  and  when  coloured,  is 
employed  for  making  artificial  flowers  and  many 
other  ornamental  objects.  Experiments  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  if  gelatine  is  nutritious ; 
but  it  is  now  found  that  it  is  not  adapted  for 
food. 

Gcncttiu  The  Genet. — See  Yiverridae. 

Genista. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  papilionaceous  tribe  of  the  nafc. 
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ord.  Leguminosce , and  containing  upwards  of 
eighty  species,  generally  small  shrubs,  with  or 
without  spines,  and  natives  for  the  most  part  of 
southern  and  central  Europe.  The  species  have 
yellow  flowers,  and  most  of  them  yield  a yellow 
dye.  The  Planta  Genista , or  Gen  of  the  Celts, 
the  Genet  of  the  French,  was  the  badge  of  a long 
race  of  English  kings ; hence  called  Plantagenets. 
A few  are  natives  of  Britain,  amongst  which  G. 
tinctoria,  dyer’s  weed  or  woad,  is  perhaps  the 
most  common.  The  flowers  are  used  for  dyeing 
wool.  When  cows  are  allowed  to  feed  on  it, 
their  milk  becomes  bitter  and  disagreeable ; and 
the  unpleasant  taste  which  cheese  and  butter  fre- 
quently have,  is  often  attributed  to  this  cause. 
The  seeds  are  said  to  act  as  a mild  purgative, 
and  their  ashes  have  been  employed  as  a diuretic. 
G.  (Spartium)  monosperma , is  a native  of  Spain, 
on  the  shores  of  which  country  it  is  found  to  be 
very  useful  in  binding  the  otherwise  drifting 
sand,  and,  by  its  beautiful  fragrant  blossoms,  con- 
verting a barren  waste  into  a lovely  garden. 
Goats  are  fond  of  the  leaves  and  young  branches. 

Gentiana.  The  Gentian. — A genus  of  plants. 
See  GentianejE. 

Gcntianaceae.  Gentian  family. — A nat.  ord. 
of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of  a great 
many  species,  spread  over  all  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  growing  from  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on 
the  high  mountains  to  the  hottest  regions  under 
the  equator.  They  are  chiefly  herbs,  seldom 
shrubs,  generally  glabrous,  and  possess  a juice 
which  is  very  bitter.  This  extensive  family, 
including  sixty  genera,  and  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species,  is  divided  into  two  large 
sub-orders,  Gentiane^e  and  Menyanthe/e. 

Gentianeae. — A sub-order  of  plants  of  the 
family  Gentianacece , the  type  of  which  is  the 
genus  Gentiana.  This  genus  contains  a con- 
siderable number  of  species,  several  of  which  are 
very  ornamental,  possessing  beautiful  flowers  of 
blue,  purple,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  though  des- 
titute of  perfume.  The  roots  of  most  of  them 
possess  a bitter  principle,  called  Gentianine , the 
presence  of  which  renders  them  tonic  and  febri- 
fuge. Gentiana  lutea , the  common  gentian,  a 
native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land and  Austria,  growing  usually  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  is  the  chief  source 
of  the  root  used  in  medicine.  Besides  the  bitter 
principle,  the  root  contains  a good  deal  of  mucil- 
age and  sugar,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Swiss 
and  Tyrolese  prepare  from  it  a liqueur  held  in 
high  esteem  among  the  people.  Several  species 
are  natives  of  Britain,  and  many  others  are  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens  for  their  beauty  and  bril- 
liant colours.  Most  of  the  species  are  alpine, 
inhabiting  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America.  The  Chirayta,  which  furnishes 
a very  pure  bitter,  is  another  genus  of  this  sub- 
order ; as  is  also  Erythr^ea  or  Chironia. 

Genus — A genus  has  been  defined  to  be,  a 
re-union  of  races  called  species,  brought  together 
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by  a consideration  of  their  relations,  and  consti- 
tuting so  many  small  series,  limited  by  characters 
which  are  chosen  arbitrarily,  in  order  to  circum- 
scribe them.  Unfortunately  at  present  there  are 
no  generally  recognized  rules  for  the  construction 
of  genera  amongst  plants  and  animals;  and  as 
almost  every  naturalist  has  his  own  particular 
views  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  uniting  or 
separating  particular  groups  of  species,  the  svno- 
nyma  of  genera  become  every  day  more  difficult 
to  ascertain. 

Geode. — A name  given  to  cavities  in  rocks, 
the  internal  parieties  of  which  are  covered  with 
stalactites  or  crystals  of  some  other  mineral  sub- 
stance. These  crystals  are  generally  of  great 
purity. 

Geodephaga  (ys,  earth ; hetQwyat,  to  de- 
vour). Predaceous  Land  Beetles. — A division  of 
coleopterous  insects,  which  are  chiefly  found 
beneath  stones,  under  clods  of  earth,  &c.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  groups  of  insects, 
about  2,500  species  having  been  enumerated. 
It  contains  the  two  large  families  Cicin- 
delidas  or  tiger  beetles,  and  Carabine  or 
ground  beetles. 

Gcoffroyea.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  papilionaceous  tribe  of 
the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce.  The  species  are  trees, 
natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  bark  of  G.  inermis  (An  dir  a inermis  of  some 
botanists),  the  cabbage  tree  of  the  West  Indies, 
with  showy  flowers,  of  a reddish-lilac  colour,  and 
a fruit  the  size  of  a plum,  when  properly  exhi- 
bited, acts  as  a powerful  anthelmintic.  In  small 
doses  it  is  purgative ; but  in  large  ones  it  is  poi- 
sonous, producing  violent  vomiting,  with  fever 
and  delirium.  The  fruit  of  G.  superha , or  umari, 
is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco. 

GeopMIa  (ys,  earth;  (piXzu,  to  love). — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Cinchonacece.  The  species  are  creeping 
herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  hot  parts  of  South  America.  The  root  of 
G.  reniformis  is  emetic,  and  may  be  substituted 
for  ipecacuanha. 

GeophiIitf<e.  ) A family  and  genus  of  insects. 

Geophilus.  ) allied  to  the  scolopendras. 
See  Chilopoda. 

Georgina.  — A synonyme  of  the  genus, 
Dahlia. 

Geosaurus  (ys,  earth;  tra.vgu,  lizard). — A 
genus  of  fossil  extinct  animals  belonging  to  the 
order  Sauria,  and  considered  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  crocodiles  and  monitors.  Remains 
of  these  animals  are  found  in  the  solenhofen  slate 
and  in  the  flotz. 

Geotrupitlse  (ys,  the  earth ; 'tqvvo.m,  to 
pierce). — A family  of  lamellicorn  coleopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  section  Petalocera,  com- 
prising a number  of  species  of  moderate  size,  of 
an  almost  hemispherical  form,  and  provided  with 
very  strong  feet,  well  calculated  for  digging  into 
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the  ground.  They  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of 
moderate  climates,  the  greater  number  being 
found  in  Russia,  Siberia,  Central  Europe,  and 
North  America,  and  are  generally  to  be  seen 
from  spring  to  autumn  in  pastures,  amongst  the 
dung  of  cattle.  In  such  situations  they  remain 
buried  during  the  day,  and  leave  only  at  night. 
They  fly  low  and  heavily,  and  are  said  to  be 
extremely  sensible  to  changes  of  atmosphere. 
They  feign  death,  like  many  other  beetles,  when 
alarmed ; but  instead  of  holding  the  legs  under 
the  body,  they  rigidly  extend  them.  The  insects 
of  this  family  appear  to  be  of  great  use  in  remov- 
ing from  the  earth  disgusting  substances,  as  the 
excrementitious  matters  of  man  and  other  ani- 
mals, which  they  partly  devour  and  partly  dis- 
seminate in  the  earth,  by  the  burrows  which  they 
make.  They  are  tormented  by  a small  parasite, 
Gamasus  coleopterorum , which  infests  the  under 
part  of  the  body  in  great  numbers.  The  type  of 
the  family  is  the  common  shard-borne  beetle, 
Geotrupes  stercoraceus , a native  of  Great  Britain. 
The  species  of  Lethrus  do  great  mischief  by  gnaw- 
ing off  the  young  shoots  of  the  vines  upon  which 
they  feed,  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Europe. 
They  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  each  burrow  is 
inhabited  by  a single  pair,  violent  battles  some- 
times occurring  between  the  male  and  an  intruder 
of  its  own  sex. 

Gcraniaecae  a crane).  The  Cranes' 

Bills. — A nat.  ord  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  com- 
prising many  species  which  are  either  herbs  or 
shrubs,  and  are  scattered  over  all  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  globe,  though  the  greater  proportion 
are  found  growing  in  Southern  Africa.  The 
family  contains  many  beautiful  species,  numbers 
of  which  are  cultivated  for  their  handsome  flowers, 
and  are  highly  prized  by  horticulturists.  There 
are  several  genera,  such  as  Erodium,  Pelar- 
gonium, and  Geranium.  This  latter  genus, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  family,  contains  those 
species  which  have  five  petals,  all  equal  and  irre- 
gular, and  ten  stamens.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants,  with  rose  coloured,  fine  blue,  purplish,  or 
white  flowers,  streaked  with  rose.  The  seed  cap- 
sule is  long  and  awl  shaped,  and  its  form  has 
given  rise  to  the  English  name  of  cranes’  bill. 
Upwards  of  seventy  species  are  known,  about 
half  of  them  growing  in  Europe,  of  which  thir- 
teen are  British.  Few  are  of  any  use  in  medi- 
cine. G.  Robertianum , herb  Robert,  fox  cranes’ 
bill,  or  stinking  Dick,  is  very  abundant  through- 
out Great  Britain.  The  whole  plant  has  a strong, 
disagreeable  smell,  and  is  said  to  be  a preventive 
against  bugs.  It  contains  tannin,  and  exerts  an 
astringent  action  on  the  system,  and  is  given  to 
cattle  in  some  diseases.  G.  maculatum , spotted 
cranes’  bill,  is  a native  of  North  America,  and 
contains  large  quantities  of  tannin  and  gallic  acid. 
From  its  astringent  nature  it  is  known  in  some 
parts  of  North  America  as  alum  root,  and  is  em- 
ployed successfully  as  a remedy  in  dysentery 
among  children. 
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Geranium — A genus  of  well  known  plants. 
See  Geraniace^e. 

Gerbillus. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  extensive  family  Muridce , and  lately  sepa- 
rated as  a genus  from  Dipus.  The  species  are 
small  animals,  inhabiting  the  Old  World,  and 
are  found  in  Egypt,  Persia,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  West  Africa.  They  live  in  burrows 
during  the  day,  coming  out  at  night  to  seek  their 
food.  G.  TEgyptiacus  (Dipus  gtrbillus ) is  the 
typical  species ; is  about  the  size  of  a mouse,  of 
a clear  yellow  colour,  and  inhabits  Egypt,  being 
chiefly  found  about  the  pyramids. 

Gerris. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  Hemiptera , and  family  Hydrometridce , and 
containing  a number  of  species,  some  of  which 
are  very  common.  These  insects  are  very  active, 
live  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  waters,  and  skim 
upon  it  with  great  velocity,  turning  about  with 
the  utmost  ease.  For  this  purpose  the  form  of 
their  body,  somewhat  like  that  of  a wherry,  is 
admirably  fitted,  whilst  their  long  middle  feet, 
brushing  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  act  as 
oars.  They  are  covered  with  a fine  close  down, 
which  allows  them  to  glide  on  the  water,  and 
even  to  remain  motionless  without  wetting  the 
body.  Their  food  consists  of  other  insects,  and 
they  are  able  to  fly  from  pond  to  pond,  or  from 
one  marsh  to  another.  The  larvae  of  many 
species  differ  only  from  the  perfect  insect  by  being 
wingless,  being  even  in  that  state  capable  of 
reproduction. 

Gervillia. — A genus  of  fossil  bivalve  Mol - 
lusca , belonging  to  the  family  Aviculidce.  The 
species  were  marine  shells,  generally  thick  and 
elongated,  with  the  valves  unequal,  and  some- 
times arched.  Thirty  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, all  from  the  chalk  formation. 

Gesnera — A genus  of  plants  named  after  the 
celebrated  botanist  Gesner.  See  Gesnerackje. 

Gesneraceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  composed  of  herbs  and  shrubs  found 
chiefly  in  the  hot  and  damp  parts  of  South 
America,  where  they  sometimes  overrun  trees 
with  their  rooting  stems  in  the  manner  of  ivy. 
The  genus  Gesnera  contains  about  thirty  species, 
many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  possessing 
large  flowers  of  striking  colours,  and  are  culti- 
vated as  ornaments  to  the  hothouse  and  conser- 
vatory. The  prevailing  colour  of  the  family  is 
scarlet,  but  the  flowers  of  some,  as  Gloxinia , are 
purple. 

Gibhsite.  A Terhydrate  of  Alumina. — A 
mineral  found  at  Richmond,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  occurring  in  a bed  of  iron  ore, 
and  appearing  to  be  the  result  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  felspar ; it  consists  of  little  else  than  alu- 
mina and  water. 

Giescckite. — A mineral  found  disseminated 
in  porphyry  rocks  in  Greenland,  and  named  after 
Count  Giesecke.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese and  potash. 
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Oigaiitholite. — A mineral  occurring  crystal- 
lized in  six  and  twelve-sided  prisms,  of  a green 
or  dark  steel-gray  colour,  and  found  near  Tem- 
mela,  in  Finland.  According  to  some  mineralo- 
gists, it  is  a variety  of  pinite,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  large  size  of  its  crystals.  It  is 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron, 
magnesia,  protoxide  of  manganese,  potash,  and 
soda. 

Cralbertite.  — A mineral  found  near  St. 
Austell,  in  Cornwall,  occurring  in  whitish- 
yellow  micaceous  plates  lying  irregularly  on 
each  other,  translucent  and  of  a silky  lustre.  It 
is  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  protoxide  of  iron. 

Gioenia. — A pretended  genus  of  Mollusca , 
founded  on  the  gizzard  of  Bulla  lignaria.  See 
Bulla. 

The  Giraffe  ox  Cameleopard. — See 

Giraffina. 

Giraflina. — A tribe  of  ruminant  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Bovidce , and  containing 
only  one  genus,  Giraffa.  There  is  only  one 
species  of  the  genus,  the  well  known  and  singu- 
lar looking  animal  called  the  cameleopard  or 
giraffe,  G.  Camelopardalis.  The  giraffe  is  a 
lofty  animal,  reaching  to  the  height  of  about 
seventeen  feet,  with  a very  long  neck,  but  a short 
body.  The  lip  is  entirely  covered  with  hair, 
much  produced  before  the  nostril,  and  the  tongue 
is  long  and  very  extensile ; the  hinder  legs  are 
much  shorter  than  the  fore,  they  have  no  small 
hoof,  and  the  tail  is  elongate,  with  a tuft  of 
thick  hair  at  the  end.  The  head  is  provided  with 
two  short  horns  covered  with  a hairy  skin,  and 
united  to  the  bones  of  the  skull  by  a very  obvious 
suture.  A protuberance  of  the  frontal  bone,  occa- 
sioned by  the  thickening  of  the  bone,  has  given 
rise  to  the  idea  that  the  male  at  least  had  a 
third  horn.  The  tongue  of  the  giraffe  acts  the 
part  of  a prehensile  organ,  being  capable  of  great 
extension,  and  evidently  very  sensitive.  The 
eye  is  very  large,  and  is  so  placed  that  the  ani- 
mal can  see  much  of  what  is  passing  on  all  sides. 
It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of 
trees,  especially  the  species  of  acacia  which 
abound  in  the  countries  where  it  is  found.  It  is 
usually  a timid  inoffensive  animal,  seldom  show- 
ing any  disposition  to  injure,  except  when  forced 
to  stand  on  its  defence ; it  then  uses  its  hinder 
feet  with  great  effect,  and  even  the  lion  is  said 
to  be  driven  off  by  the  wounds  thus  inflicted.  It 
can  use  its  horns  also  with  considerable  force, 
and  a female  giraffe  in  confinement  has  been  seen 
to  penetrate  with  them  an  inch  board.  The 
flight  of  the  cameleopard  is  very  swift,  but  can- 
not be  long  kept  up.  When  it  walks  it  seems  to 
move  forward  simultaneously  the  two  legs  of  the 
same  side.  Their  native  country  is  Africa,  being 
found  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  the  open  plains 
of  South  Africa.  They  live  in  small  troops  of 
eight  or  ten  individuals,  and  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients. 
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C«Ia«lioIsas  ( gladius , a sword).  The  Corn 
Flag — A genus  of  bulbous  rooted  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Iridacece.  There  are  a con- 
siderable number  of  species  known,  many  of  them 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  their  elegance  and 
beauty.  Those  we  have  in  our  gardens  are 
chiefly  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Hottentots  eat  the  tubers  or  corms  of 
several  of  the  species,  the  starch  which  they  con- 
tain rendering  them  nutritious.  The  name  of 
the  genus  is  derived  from  the  ensiform  shape  of 
the  leaves. 

<&laeoj>eltis.  — A genus  of  acotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Fucacece.  One 
of  the  species  is  a native  of  China,  and  furnishes 
to  commerce  a glutinous  matter,  very  much  used 
by  the  Chinese  as  a glue  and  varnish.  It  is  ex- 
tremely tenacious  when  cooled,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  softening  again  when  exposed  to 
heat.  The  natives  of  China  make  lanterns  and 
windows  of  it. 

Glaucononie  ( glauconome , a proper  name), 
or  Glancomya  (ykauxo;,  green ; mya , a 
mussel). — A genus  of  bivalve  shells  belonging  to 
the  family  Verier  idee,  but  natives  of  fresh  water, 
and  found  in  China  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  shells  have  the  dentition  and  hinge  of  the 
Veneridce , but  are  covered  with  a dark  green 
epidermis,  resembling  a good  deal  that  of  the 
family  Cyrenidce.  About  eleven  species  have 
been  described  occurring  in  the  embouchures  of 
rivers. 

Glaucopis. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres  and 
family  Corvidae.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of  Callceas.  The  typical  species  is  G.  Cinerea , 
the  New  Zealand  crow,  and  called  by  the  New 
Zealanders  Kokako.  This  bird  is  of  a dark 
green  plumage,  with  coarse  black  legs  and  a 
strong  black  beak.  Its  habits  are  those  of  a 
crow.  G.  Temnura , a species  found  in  Cochin 
China,  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a genus, 
under  the  name  of  Temnurus. 

Ctlauciis. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals 
belonging  to  the  order  Nudibranchiata  ( = Gymno- 
branchiata ),  and  family  Tritoniidce.  They  are 
gelatinous  animals,  elongated,  slightly  flattened, 
and  terminated  posteriorly  in  a point.  The  bran- 
chias  are  disposed  in  pairs  on  the  sides,  and 
adapted  for  swimming,  being  formed  by  oblong 
processes  surrounded  by  digitated  appendages. 
They  feed  upon  smaller  animals  than  themselves, 
and  though  not  uncommon  are  impossible  to  be 
preserved.  When  G.  hexapterigius  is  seen  floating 
in  the  water  it  exhibits  a brilliancy  of  colour 
and  peculiarity  of  form  that  is  very  striking. 
The  back  and  upper  surface  of  the  branchial 
appendages  are  of  a vivid  purple  colour,  while  the 
abdomen  and  under  surface  of  the  fins  are  of  a 
beautiful  pearly-white.  It  is  about  If  inch 
long,  and  is  found  floating  in  the  open  ocean. 

Crleckoma. — The  ground  ivy.  See  Nepeta. 

Glcditsckia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
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plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosas , 
and  containing  several  species  of  ornamental 
trees,  much  esteemed  for  their  elegant  foliage, 
and  the  varied  and  picturesque  forms  assumed  by 
them  in  their  growth.  G.  triacanthos , the 
three -homed  acacia,  or  honey  locust,  a native  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  is  a large  tree  attain- 
ing the  height  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet.  The 
foliage  is  particularly  elegant,  and  the  trunk  and 
branches  are  covered  with  hard  prickles,  which 
serve  as  a formidable  defence.  The  sweet  pulp 
with  which  the  seeds  are  covered,  when  infused 
and  fermented,  forms  an  intoxicating  liquor 
used  by  the  American  Indians. 

Glares. — An  order  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Mammalia , characterized  by  their  hav- 
ing only  two  strong  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
separated  from  the  grinders  by  a space,  by  their 
having  no  canines,  and  by  the  condyles  of  their 
jaws  being  longitudinal,  thus  enabling  them  to 
move  their  jaws  from  side  to  side,  and  in  this 
way  triturate  their  food.  They  have  distinct 
toes,  with  small  conical  claws,  and  the  thumb  is 
sometimes  rudimentary.  Their  mode  of  pro- 
gression is  generally  by  leaping,  and  they  feed 
by  gnawing  roots,  the  bark  of  trees,  vegetables, 
&c.  Some  have  a scaly  or  spinose  tail,  and  there 
are  scattered  spines  or  larger  hairs  intermixed 
with  the  softer  fur.  The  order  contains  several 
large  families,  as  the  Murid^e,  comprising  the 
mice,  field  mice,  the  beaver,  &c. ; Hystricid^e, 
or  porcupines ; Leporine,  or  hares;  Jerboid/e, 
the  jerboas;  and  Aspalacidce , or  mole  rats.  See 
Spalax. 

Giomci’ida:. — A family  of  insects  called 
wood  louse  millepeds.  See  Chilognatha. 

Glucimiin  (y/Luzug,  sweet). — A mineral 
substance  presenting  the  characters  of  a white 
insoluble  earth,  soft  to  the  touch,  found  in  beryl 
and  some  other  minerals  of  the  same  kind,  as 
euclase,  &c. 

Glyceria  sweet). — A genus  of 

monocot  vledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Gi'aminece , or  grasses,  comprising  several  species 
mostly  inhabiting  watery  places.  G.  jluitans , or 
flote  grass,  is  common  in  ditches  and  stagnant 
waters,  and  is  a sweet  grass  of  which  cattle  are 
very  fond.  It  grows  in  this  country  and  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  in  the  northern  countries  of 
which,  the  seeds  are  collected  and  used  as  an 
article  of  food  under  the  name  of  Manna  Croup. 
It  is  highly  recommended  as  a light  nutritious 
aliment  for  invalids.  It  cannot  be  made  into 
bread,  and  is  only  good  when  boiled.  The  dried 
stems  are  used  for  making  baskets  and  mats,  and 
for  filling  mattresses  and  chairs  instead  of  hair. 

Glycimeris. — A genus  of  bivalve  Mollusca , 
belonging  to  the  family  Myadce.  The  valves  of 
the  shell  are  covered  with  a very  thick  black 
epidermis,  and  gape  much  at  each  extremity. 
The  ligament  of  the  hinge  is  large  and  prominent, 
but  it  has  no  teeth  nor  pit.  The  animal  is  larger 
than  its  shell.  Only  one  or  two  species  are  known. 
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Glycosmis.  — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Aurantiace^e. 

Glycyrhiza. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosa ?,  and 
containing  several  species,  one  of  which,  G . 
glabra,  is  the  plant  that  produces  the  well  known 
substance  called  liquorice.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe  from  Spain  to  Tauria, 
and  of  China,  and  is  cultivated  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  for  the  sake  of  its 
roots.  These  abound  in  a saccharine,  mucilagi- 
nous matter,  which  is  obtained  by  crushing  them 
in  a mill,  subjecting  them  to  a press,  and  boiling 
the  juice  slowly  till  it  becomes  of  a proper  con- 
sistency. It  is  brought  to  this  country  in  the 
form  of  rolls  covered  with  bay  leaves,  and  is 
chiefly  imported  from  Spain  and  Sicily.  The 
average  imports  for  the  years  1831  and  1832 
amounted  to  7,321  cwt.  a-year,  and  as  then  it 
was  loaded  with  an  oppressive  duty,  it  produced 
more  than  £22,000  yearly  revenue.  It  is  com- 
monly called  Spanish  juice  and  black  sugar. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontefract,  and  the  re- 
fined juice  is  converted  into  small  cakes,  well 
known  as  pomfret  cakes. 

Glyptodosa  (y\u<r-Tos,  sculptured ; obovg,  a 
tooth) A genus  of  extinct  fossil  animals  belong- 

ing to  the  class  Mammalia,  and  order  Edentata , 
and  allied  to  the  modern  armadillos.  Remains 
of  this  animal  are  found  in  the  vast  plains  of  the 
Pampas  of  La  Plata,  and  show  it  to  have  been 
of  large  size. 

Ganelina.— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Verbenacece,  comprising 
several  species,  all  natives  of  India.  They  are 
shrubs  or  trees,  and  some  of  the  latter  are  valu- 
able for  their  timber.  G.  arborea  attains  a large 
size,  squaring  into  logs  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches,  and  nearly  thirty  feet  long. 
It  is  called  goombar  and  koomhar  by  the  natives, 
and  is  particularly  valuable  for  situations  where 
it  is  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and 
water. 

IhiapSiaShuu  (yvaipaAav,  a cottony  sub- 
stance).— A genus'  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Composites,  and  consisting 
of  herbaceous  plants  with  heads,  the  involucres 
of  which  are  generally  covered  with  a kind  of 
cottony  down.  Several  species  grow  in  Great 
Britain  in  waste  places,  and  others  are  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens.  The  flowers  are  very 
dry,  and  keep  a long  time  without  perishing — - 
hence  they  are  called  in  England  “everlastings,” 
in  France  “ immortelles.”  The  flowers  of  one  or 
two  species  are  astringent,  and  were  at  one  time 
used  in  medicine. 

Gnaihodon  (yvu6o;,  a jaw  ; obov$,  a tooth). 
— A genus  of  bivalve  Mollusca , belonging  to  the 
family  Mactridce.  The  typical,  if  not  the  only 
species,  G.  cuneatus,  is  a thick,  solid  shell,  of  a 
cuneiform  shape,  and  covered  with  an  olive  or 
brownish  epidermis.  It  is  a native  of  fresh  or 
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brackish  water,  and  occurs  abundantly  at  New 
Orleans.  At  Mobile,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is 
found  in  colonies  along  with  Cyrena  Carolinensis, 
burying  two  inches  deep  in  banks  of  mud.  Banks 
of  dead  shells  three  or  four  feet  thick,  are  found 
twenty  miles  inland,  and  Mobile  is  built  on  one 
of  these  shell  banks.  The  road  from  New 
Orleans  to  Lake  Pont-Chartrain,  a distance  of 
six  miles,  is  made  of  Gnathodon  shells  procured 
from  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  where  there  is  a 
mound  of  them  a mile  long,  fifteen  feet  high, 
from  twenty  to  sixty  yards  wide,  and  in  some 
places  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 
The  animal  of  this  shell  was  formerly  eaten  by 
the  Indians. 

Gnathostoma  (yvatio?,  jaw ; aroy-a.,  mouth). 
— A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Entozoa , or  intestinal  worms,  and  order  Ne~ 
matoidea.  They  are  found  in  small  cellular 
tumors  situated  immediately  beneath  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  tiger  and 
leopard. 

Gueiss. — The  lowest  series  of  stratified  pri- 
mary rocks,  composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica,  arranged  in  layers.  It  is  a very  abundant 
rock,  and  according  to  some  statements  forms  a 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Gnctacese.  Joint  Firs.  — A sub-order  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  section 
Gymnospermce  and  family  Conferee.  It  contains 
two  genera,  Gnetum  and  Ephedra , both  of  which 
differ  in  their  habit  from  the  generality  of  the 
coniferous  plants,  but  both  possessing  opposite 
leaves ; in  the  latter  reduced  to  connate  scales, 
and  in  the  former  well  developed.  The  species  of 
Ephedra  are  small  decumbent  shrubs,  slightly 
training.  See  Ephedra.  Those  of  Gnetum , 
which  is  the  type,  inhabit  the  islands  of  Asia, 
and  the  continent  of  India.  They  are  lofty  trees 
or  branching  climbers,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  fruit  they  bear.  The  outer  integument  or  epi- 
sperm  of  G.  wrens , is  filled  internally  with  singular 
needle-shaped  hairs,  which,  from  their  stinging 
powers,  cause  a violent  irritation  in  the  parts 
which  touch  them.  The  seeds  themselves,  how- 
ever, are  sweet  and  good  to  eat,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  tali-gnemon  by  the  Malays,  and 
tanquil-assu  by  the  Javanese.  The  stem  exudes 
a transparent  gum,  and  when  cut  across  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  limpid  water  fit  to  drink. 

Gobio.  The  Goby. — A genus  of  fishes.  See 
CyprinidgE. 

Gold. — One  of  the  precious  metals,  softer  than 
silver,  and  very  ductile.  Gold  is  found  in  a me- 
tallic state  in  nature,  sometimes  occurring  on  the 
surface  of  rocks  in  a dendritic  form,  in  the  form 
of  gold  dust  among  the  sand  of  rivers,  or  in  the 
alluvial  quartz  derived  from  the  primary  rocks, 
chiefly  granite,  which  has  been  broken  up  and 
disintegrated.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  but  till  lately  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  gold  of  commerce  was  derived  from  South 
America  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Now  immense 
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quantities  are  procured  from  California  and 
Australia.  Besides  being  used  as  coin,  gold  is 
extensively  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, and  in  Birmingham  alone  not  less  than  1,000 
ounces  of  fine  gold  are  used  every  week.  The 
malleability  of  gold  is  very  great,  and  it  may 
be  beaten  out  into  leaves  so  thin,  that  one  grain 
will  cover  56|  square  inches.  These  leaves  are 
only  s-g-iH)  (j  flth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  no 
other  substance  is  equal  to  it  in  ductility.  One 
grain  may  be  drawn  out  into  a wire  500  feet 
long,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  upon  silver  is  capable 
of  being  extended  more  than  1,300  miles  in 
length.  A gold  wire  0-078  inch  in  diameter  is 
capable  of  supporting  a weight  of  150-07  lbs. 
avoirdupois  without  breaking.  Gold  was  known 
to  man  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  the  Indus 
and  Euphrates  were  the  spots  from  which  it  Avas 
first  obtained. 

Goliathus. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Ce- 

TONIIDgE. 

Gompliocarpus. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
AsclepiadacegE. 

Gomphosis. — A genus  of  fishes.  See  La- 
bridge. 

Goniaster.  — A genus  of  star -fishes.  See 
AsTERIADgE. 

Goniatites. — An  extinct  genus  of  fossil  shells 
belonging  to  the  class  Cephalopoda,  and  family 
Ammonitidce.  The  shells  are  sub-globular,  and 
involute  like  the  nautili ; — the  sutures  lobed,  and 


Goniatites  insignis. 


the  siphuncle  dorsal.  The  divisions  or  septa  be- 
tween the  chambers  are  flexuous  or  angular. 
About  150  species  have  been  described  from  the 
Devonian  formation. 

Goniopliolis.  — A fossil  crocodile.  See 
CrOCODILIDgE. 

Gonium. — A genus  of  microscopic  organisms 
till  lately  considered  animals  and  ranked  among 
the  Infusoria , but  now  known  to  be  minute 
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plants  belonging  to  the  confervoid  Algae,  and 
family  Volvocinece.  Their  appearance  is  that 
of  square  flat  fronds,  sometimes  ciliated  and 
endowed  with  a power  of  motion,  at  other  times 
without  cilia  and  devoid  of  motion,  according,  in 
all  probability,  to  their  stages  of  development. 
The  perfect  fronds  are  composed  in  general  of  six- 
teen cells  united  together  into  flat,  square  masses 
by  adherence  at  various  points  of  their  circum- 
ference ; and  the  kinds  which  are  endowed  with 
motion  have  a pair  of  vibratile  cilia  to  each  cell, 
the  action  of  which  causes  a rotatory  motion  in 
the  water.  Their  method  of  increase  is  by  divi- 
sion. The  typical  species,  G.  pectorale , is  not 
uncommon  in  stagnant  waters,  and  forms  a 
beautiful  object  for  the  microscope. 

Oonoplacidse.  — A family  of  brachvurous 
Crustacea,  consisting  of  a number  of  species  distin- 
guished by  the  square  form  of  their  carapace. 
The  genus  Gonoplax  is  the  type  of  the  family, 
one  species  of  which  is  British.  Several  species 
occur  fossil. 

Oonoplax. — See  Gonoplacim:. 

Gordius.  The  Hair  Worm. — A genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Entozoa , consist- 
ing of  long,  slender,  and  filiform  worms,  which 
frequently  coil  and  twist  themselves  into  a knot- 
like form  difficult  to  unravel — hence  the  generic 
name.  The  most  common  species  in  this  country 
is  the  common  hair  worm,  G.  aquations , from 
7 to  10  inches  long  and  about  to  inch  in 
breadth — the  tail  in  the  male  being  bifid,  that  of 
the  female  simple  and  rounded.  It  obtains  its 
Euglish  name  from  its  slender,  filiform  body,  and 
there  is  a common  idea  amongst  the  vulgar,  that 
it  derives  its  origin  from  the  hairs  of  horses’  tails 
accidentally  falling  into  water,  and  after  macer- 
ating some  time,  assuming  the  form  of  worms. 
The  female  of  the  Gordius  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  water  in  long  cords  which  contain  many 
thousands,  from  which  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks  the  embryos  escape,  but  of  a totally  different 
form  from  the  parents.  Their  body  is  only  the 
4^-th  of  an  inch  long,  and  consists  of  two  por- 
tions ; the  posterior  cylindrical,  slightly  dilated, 
and  rounded  at  the  free  extremity,  where  it  is 
furnished  with  short  spines ; and  the  anterior 
broader,  cylindrical,  and  annulated,  having  the 
mouth  furnished  with  two  circlets  of  retractile 
tentacula,  and  a club-  shaped  proboscis.  These 
larvae  are  the  prey  of  insects,  such  as  beetles,  and 
being  swallowed  by  them  alive,  undergo  develop- 
ment in  the  interior  of  their  bodies. 

Cforgonia. — A genus  of  zoophytes.  See 
Anthozoa. 

Crossypium.  The  Cotton  Tree A genus  of 

dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat  ord. 
Malvaceae,  and  remarkable  for  the  hairs  which 
surround  the  seeds.  These  hairs,  when  dry,  ex- 
hibit under  the  microscope  a peculiar  twisted 
appearance,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  cotton. 
Its  species  are  not  numerous,  though  seventeen 
or  eighteen  have  been  enumerated.  The  most 
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important,  and  to  which  most  of  the  described 
species  may  be  referred  as  varieties,  are — 1.  G.Bar- 
badense , a shrubby  plant  which  grows  from  six  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  with  yellow  flowers  and  oblong 
black  seeds,  covered  with  long,  fine,  easily  separ- 
able cotton.  The  best  kind  of  cotton  appears  to 
be  produced  from  this  species,  and  the  Sea  Island, 
New  Orleans,  and  Georgian  cotton,  are  obtained 
from  varieties  of  it.  2.  G.  Peruvianum  or  acumi- 
natum, a native  of  Brazil,  and  which  furnishes 
the  South  American  cotton.  3.  G.  lierbaceum , 
a species  which  is  herbaceous  in  temperate,  and 
shrubby  (growing  from  four  to  six  feet  high)  in 
hot  climates.  The  flowers  are  of  a lively  yellow 
colour,  with  a purple  spot  near  the  claw,  and  the 
seeds  are  covered  with  finely  adhering  grayish 
down,  under  the  short  staple  white  wool.  This 
species  produces  the  Indian  cotton,  and  is  that 
chiefly  cultivated  in  India.  A variety  of  it  is 
grown  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  though 
originally  from  Senegambia.  The  Nankin  cotton 
of  China  is  furnished  by  another  variety  of  this 
species.  4.  G.  arboreum , a native  of  all  parts  of 
India,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  It  is  planted  near 
temples,  and  habitations  of  Faqueers  in  India, 
and  is  said  to  be  sacred  to  the  Hindoo  deities, 
and  therefore  only  employed  for  making  muslin 
for  turbans.  Next  to  those  plants  which  furnish 
man  with  food,  those  which  produce  cotton  are 
amongst  the  most  valuable.  The  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloth  seems  to  have  existed  in  Hindostan 
from  the  earliest  ages,  though  it  scarcely  obtained 
a footing  in  Europe  till  last  century.  It  now 
forms  the  principal  business  carried  on  in  this 
country,  and  affords  employment  for  millions 
upon  millions  of  capital,  and  for  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  workmen.  Taking  the  average  of 
the  five  years  ending  with  1705,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  cotton  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  only  1,170,881  lbs.  In  1845,  it 
amounted  to  716,000,000  of  lbs.!  In  1833,  it 
was  calculated  that  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain  afforded  subsistence  to  1,200,000 
or  1,400,000  persons.  The  quality  of  cotton 
wool  depends  on  the  length,  strength,  and  firm- 
ness of  the  tissue,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  staple; 
and  the  varieties  in  this  respect  are  usually 
classed  under  the  denominations  of  long  and  short 
stapled.  The  Sea  Island  and  Georgian  are  the 
best  kinds  of  the  long-stapled,  and  all  the  cottons 
of  India  are  short. 

Goara. — A genus  of  pigeons.  See  Gourin^e. 

Oourinae.  The  Ground  Dove  family.  A 
sub-family  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Co- 
lumbce , and  family  Columbidce.  The  species  of 
this  family  have  the  bill  lengthened,  straight, 
and  slender;  their  wings  short  and  rounded; 
and  the  tarsi  and  toes  generally  long  and  slender. 
They  are  mostly  found  on  the  ground  seeking 
for  grains  and  seeds,  and  are  natives  of  most 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.  The  genus  Goura 
contains  two  species,  which  far  surpass  in  size  all 
the  others  of  the  pigeon  family.  G.  coronata , 
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the  great  crowned  pigeon,  is  a magnificent  and 
beautiful  bird,  inhabiting  many  of  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  ; and  is  remarkable  for  having 
on  its  head  a large,  elevated,  erect,  semicircular, 
compressed  crest  of  narrow,  straight  feathers.  It 
builds  its  nest  on  trees,  and  feeds  on  berries,  seeds, 
and  grain.  Goura  Victoria,  the  queen's  pigeon, 


Goura  Victorias— The  Queen’s  Pigeon. 


named  after  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  is  still 
larger,  and  even  more  beautiful.  The  head  is 
surmounted  by  a handsome  crest,  each  feather 
being  spread  out  into  a spatulate  or  spoon-shaped 
form  at  its  extremity,  where  the  colour  is  blue, 
bordered  with  white. 

firaculi»ac.  The  Grakles. — A sub-family 
of  birds — synonymous  with  Eulabetince.  See 
Sturnuxe. 

Gracislus. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Piiala- 

crocorax. 

Gradieialia. — A section  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  Batrachia. 

Grallae,  diatlaiorcs.  TheWading  Birds. — 
An  order  of  birds  containing  those  which  have 
long  slender  legs,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  thighs 
naked.  Some  of  them  have  short  wings,  which 
assist  them  in  running,  such  as  the  ostriches, 
see  Struthionip^s  ; others  have  long  wings  and 
fly  well,  such  are  the  bustards,  see  Otid^e  ; the 
cranes  and  herons,  Ardeid^b  ; the  snipes,  Scolo- 
pacidje  ; and  the  rails,  Rallid^e.  Footmarks  of 
gigantic  wading  birds  have  been  found  in  the  new 
red  sandstone  formation. 

GramsEiese. — A nat.  ord.  of  monocotyle- 
donous  plants  belonging  to  the  sub-class  Gluma- 
cece , and  containing  all  those  plants  known  by 
the  name  of  grasses.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  man 
and  animals.  The  different  species  of  cereals 
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which  constitute  almost  the  sole  food  of  millions 
of  human  beings,  and  which  enter  largely  into 
the  subsistence  of  all,  such  as  rice,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  maize,  &c.,  &c.,  belong  to  this  order,  and  the 
various  pastures  which  afford  nourishment  to  our 
cattle  are  formed  by  grasses.  Besides  these  indis- 
pensable products,  we  derive  from  this  order  our 
sugars ; and  the  gigantic  tree-like  grass  of  tropi- 
cal climates,  the  bamboo,  so  valuable  in  India  and 
China,  belongs  also  to  the  Graminece.  Grasses 
grow  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  being  found 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  generally  grow  in  large 
quantities  together,  so  as  to  obtain  the  name  of 
social  plants.  The  species  are  numerous,  upwards 
of  3,800  having  been  described;  and  they  are 
said  to  form  about  part  of  known  plants. 

Grammitis. — A genus  of  ferns,  synonymous 
with  Ceterach. 

Granite. — One  of  the  most  abundant  rocks 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  consisting  of 
quartz,  red  or  white  felspar,  and  mica  in  black 
plates.  The  colour  of  this  rock  varies  consider- 
ably, according  to  the  colour  of  the  felspar  con- 
tained in  it,  and  the  quality  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  crystals  of  felspar  and  mica,  which  are 
its  component  parts.  Besides  these  three  sub- 
stances, other  minerals  are  occasionally  found  in 
granite,  such  as  Pinite , which  in  some  localities, 
as  in  Ardieche,  constitutes  a twelfth  of  the  rock. 
It  is  with  this  variety  that  the  streets  of  Faris  are 
principally  paved.  Amphibole  is  also  sometimes 
found  in  granite,  but  always  in  small  quantity, 
and  the  presence  of  this  mineral  forms  the  passage 
to  Syenite.  Granite  never  contains  any  organized 
bodies,  and  is  never  stratified.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  building,  paving,  and  decorations.  Aber- 
deen is  built  and  paved  almost  entirely  with  gray 
granite,  and  the  red  granite,  taking  a fine  polish, 
is  chiefly  used  for  the  purposes  of  decorative  art. 
The  strong  fortresses  of  Russia,  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seas,  are  built  of  granite. 

Grantia. — A genus  of  sponges,  named  after 
Professor  Grant.  There  are  seven  British  species, 
all  marine,  found  growing  upon,  or  from  rocks, 
sea-weeds,  shells,  &c.,  between  tide  marks.  See 
Spongiidas. 

Gi’apMpterns.  — A genus  of  pentamerous 
Coleoptera  belonging  to  the  family  Carabidce , 
and  containing  several  species  which  are  wing- 
less, and  inhabit  Africa,  and  the  parts  of  Asia 
contiguous  to  it.  Some  are  black,  with  white 
spots;  others  are  brown,  or  reddish,  with  gray 
streaks.  The  first  are  found  in  Egypt,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  the  others  are  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  west  coast  of  Asia.  Those 
species  found  in  Egypt  are  always  observed  dur- 
ing the  day,  running  in  the  sand  of  half  culti- 
vated places.  The  rubbing  of  their  hind  thighs 
against  the  edge  of  their  elytra  produces  a pecu- 
liar noise  which  resembles  the  word  “ xexe,” 
very  briskly  repeated.  This  noise  leads  very 
easily  to  their  retreats,  where  they  apparently 
live  in  society,  and  sometimes  in  great  numbers. 
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Qrapliitc.  BlacJc  Lead,  Plumbago , or  Wad. 
—A  mineral  of  a dark  steel-gray  colour,  and 
metallic  lustre,  containing  from  ninety  to  ninety- 
six  per  cent,  of  carbon.  It  has  a soft  greasy  feel, 
and  leaves  a dark  stain  when  drawn  along  paper. 
It  occurs,  in  a state  of  purity,  only  in  Borrowdale, 
Cumberland,  in  mines  which  have  been  wrought 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  found 
in  detached  pieces,  and  not  in  veins.  Of  late 
years  the  supply  has  been  scanty,  and  the 
mineral  of  an  inferior  quality.  This  lead  is  now 
almost  wholly  employed  in  making  pencils,  an 
inferior  variety  from  Spain  and  Ceylon  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  polishing 
cast  iron  utensils,  diminishing  friction,  and  other 
uses  to  which  genuine  black  lead  was  formerly 
put.  Much  of  the  black  lead  now  used  is,  how- 
ever, manufactured  of  a mixture  of  plumbago 
powder  and  tersulphide  of  antimony.  These  are 
ground  together  to  a fine  powder,  and  then  ex- 
posed in  a clay  crucible  to  an  intense  heat.  When 
cooled,  the  material  is  removed,  subjected  to  great 
pressure,  and  then  sawn  into  slices  for  pencils. 
Graphite  is  generally  found  in  primary,  or  transi- 
tion rocks.  In  Borrowdale  it  occurs  in  green- 
stone ; in  Inverness-shire,  in  gneiss ; at  Arendal 
in  Norway,  in  quartz  rock,  and  in  the  United 
States,  in  felspar  and  mica  slate. 

Grapsus.  Painted  Crab.— A.  genus  of  deca- 
podous  short-tailed  Crustacea , belonging  to  the 
family  Ocypodidce.  The  carapace  in  this  genus 
is  nearly  quadrilateral  and  depressed,  with  the 
front  very  wide  and  strongly  recurved.  The 
species  live  on  rocky  shores,  and  are  widely  dis- 
tributed. They  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  are 
very  timid.  One  species  which  has  been  lately 
formed  into  a separate  genus,  Nautilograpsus , is 
found  in  the  ocean  in  great  quantities,  living  on 
the  sargasso,  or  gulf  weed,  Fucus  vagans.  It  is 
called  the  sailor  crab,  Nautilograpsus  minutus , 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Columbus,  in  his  first 
voyage  to  discover  America,  finding  this  little 
crab  alive  on  the  gulf  weed,  concluded  that  he 
was  not  far  from  land,  and  was  thereby  encour- 
aged to  proceed  on  his  voyage.  The  typical 
species,  Grapsus  pictus,  painted,  or  red  mottled 
crab,  inhabits  the  West  Indies,  living  on  the 
rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  and  runs  with  surpris- 
ing agility  along  the  upright  sides,  and  even 
under  rocks  that  hang  horizontally  over  the  water. 

Graptolites  (y^a^rcs,  written ; \i6og,  a 
stone.) — A family  of  fossils  referred  to  the  class 
Zoophyta , and  order  Anthozoa  Uydroida.  They 
were  most  probably  species  of  the  family  Sertula- 
riidce,  though  their  exact  position  is  still  unsettled. 
They  form  some  of  the  most  distinguishing  fossils 
of  the  Silurian  strata. 

Gratiola — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Scrophulariacece,  com- 
prising a number  of  species  which  are  herbaceous, 
growing  in  muddy  places,  and  inhabiting  the 
central  countries  of  Europe,  North  America, 
and  extra-tropical  New  Holland.  About  thirty 
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species  are  known,  of  which  G.  officinalis , or 
hedge  hyssop,  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  Europe. 
It  grows  in  marshy  grounds,  has  a bitter  taste, 
and  a nauseous  smell.  The  leaves  are  bitter  and 
acrid,  and  possess  an  emetic  and  purgative  pro- 
perty. In  some  parts  of  France  the  country 
people  use  them  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  hence 
the  plant  is  called  “ herbe  a pauvre  homme.” 
It  is  said  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Eau 
medicinale,  so  much  vaunted  as  a remedy  for 
gout.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  produce  violent 
irritation  when  incautiously  used;  and  cattle, 
when  they  feed  upon  it,  are  observed  to  lose  flesh 
very  rapidly. 

Grauwarke,  or  Graywacke. — A sand- 
stone rock  composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  lydian 
stone,  and  clay  slate,  and  filled  with  metallic 
veins.  The  felspar  composes  about  four-fifths  of 
its  substance.  The  grauwacke  rocks  belong  to 
the  transition  series,  and  are  the  lowest  of  the 
fossiliferous  rocks,  containing  occasionally  frag- 
ments of  spirifers  and  plants.  They  usually  form 
fine  rounded  pastoral  hills,  as  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 

Greenstone. — A rock  consisting  of  a mix- 
ture of  green  hornblende  and  albite,  and  known 
by  the  names  of  whin  and  trap.  See  also  Dio- 
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Gregarina. — A genus  of  microscopic  ani- 
mals, indistinctly  known  as  yet,  but  referred  to 
the  class  Entozoa,  or  intestinal  worms.  They 
are  found  within  the  intestinal  canal  or  abdo- 
minal cavity  of  various  animals,  as  insects, 
especially  larvae,  annelides,  Crustacea,  and  mol- 
lusca.  There  are  many  species  described,  very 
minute  creatures,  possessed  of  slow  motion,  and 
having  vibratile  cilia  upon  both  outer  and  inner 
surface  of  the  membrane. 

Grewia.— -A  genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Tiliacece , and  named 
after  the  celebrated  botanist,  Dr.  Grew.  The 
species  are  mostly  found  in  the  tropical  islands 
and  hot  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  family  to  which  they  belong,  the  inner  fibre 
of  the  bark  possesses  a remarkable  degree  of 
tenacity,  and  the  bark  of  G.  oppositifolia  is  in 
consequence  employed  for  making  ropes  in  the 
Himalayas.  The  wood  of  G.  elastica,  called 
dhamnoo  by  the  Indians,  is  valued  for  its 
strength  and  elasticity,  and  several  other  species, 
also  natives  of  India,  afford  a pleasant  sub- acid 
fruit,  which  is  used  for  making  sherbet. 

Grias. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Myrtacece,  and  contain- 
ing only  one  species,  called  the  anchovy  pear,  G. 
cauliflora.  This  is  a tall  tree  with  few  branches, 
very  long  oblong  leaves,  and  large  white 
flowers,  and  grows  in  Jamaica.  The  fruit,  an 
ovate  berry,  is  the  size  of  an  alligator’s  egg,  of  a 
brownish-russet  colour,  and  is  eaten  as  a pickle, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  mango. 

Grisiea. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Lythracece , and  con- 
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taming  three  species,  the  best  known  and  most 
useful  of  which  is  the  dhaee  of  the  Indians,  G. 
tomentosa , a native  of  most  parts  of  India.  The 
calyx  is  bright  red,  and  very  showy,  and  the 
flowers  form  an  article  of  commerce,  being  col- 
lected by  the  natives  of  India  and  employed  by 
them  for  dyeing  a red  colour. 

Cri’isosiia.  The  Grison. — See  Gulo. 

Cfrossiilariaccae.  The  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  family. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  containing  many  species  which  are  shrubs, 
either  unarmed  or  spiny,  and  bearing  a berry 
which  is  one-celled,  the  cell  filled  with  pulp,  and 
the  numerous  seeds  suspended  amongst  it  by 
long  filiform  cords.  They  are  natives  of  the 
mountains,  hills,  woods,  and  thickets  of  the  tempe- 
rate parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  There 
are  only  two  or  three  genera  contained  in  this 
order,  though  the  known  species  amount  to  about 
100  ; the  gooseberry  and  currant  are  amongst 
the  best  known.  See  Ribes.  The  genus  Poly- 
osma  is  the  representative  of  the  family  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  tropical  Asia,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  exceeding  fragrance  of  its 
flowers,  hence  its  name. 

CJraiidse.  The  Cranes. — A family  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Grallce , distinguished  by 
having  a rather  short  hind  toe,  much  higher  on 
the  legs  than  the  front  ones,  and  a strong,  hard, 
rather  long  beak,  with  the  nostrils  in  the  front 
of  a broad  groove.  They  are  divided  into  two 
sub-families,  Psophince  and  Gruince. 

Oruinae. — A sub-family  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Gruidce , containing  the  true  cranes 
and  balearic  cranes,  for  an  account  of  which,  see 
AliDEITEE. 

Grus.  The  Crane See  ArdeidvE. 

CJryllidae.  The  Grasshoppers. — A family  of 
saltatorial  Orthoptera , containing  those  insects 
familiarly  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  grass- 
hoppers. French  entomologists  apply  this  name 


to  the  family  which  contain  the  crickets,  but 
which,  according  to  English  authors,  belong  to 
the  family  Achetid^e.  The  Gryllidce  are  char- 
acterized by  their  legs  and  antennae  being  very 
long  and  slender,  the  wings  large  and  delicate, 
and  the  wTing-covers  often  extending  far  beyond 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  male  in- 
sects these  wing -covers  are  furnished  at  the  base, 
near  the  suture,  with  a round  tail-like  plain  sur- 
rounded by  strong  ridge- like  veins ; and  the 
chirping  or  stridulous  noise  peculiar  to  the  family 
is  produced  by  rubbing  the  bases  of  the  wing- 
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' covers  sharply  over  each  other,  these  ridges 
serving  the  purpose  of  a sort  of  drum.  The 
females  do  not  possess  this  structure,  and  are 
therefore  mute,  and  the  object  of  the  stridulation 
possessed  by  the  males  is  to  call  the  females  to 
them.  The  female  is  furnished  with  an  oviposi- 
tor, which  she  thrusts  to  a considerable  depth 
into  the  earth,  and  there  deposits  her  eggs.  The 
young  insects,  when  hatched,  are  like  their  pa- 
rents, but  are  destitute  of  wings.  Grasshoppers 
live  upon  plants,  and  mostly  prefer  damp  situa- 
tions. When  full  grown  they  are  ordinarily  of 
large  size,  the  common  great  green  grasshopper 
of  this  country,  Phasgonura  ( Gryllus ) viridissima , 
being  one  of  our  largest  native  insects,  measur- 
ing about  two  inches  in  length,  and  three  and 
a-half  in  the  expanse  of  its  wings.  Decticus 
verrucivorus , which  is  rare  in  Britain,  is  common 
in  Sweden,  and  the  native  peasants  employ  it  to 
bite  the  warts  on  their  hands ; the  black  fluid 
which  it  emits  from  the  mouth  being  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  making  these  excrescences 
vanish.  Many  of  the  exotic  species  of  the 
family  present  singular  resemblances  to  the  leaves 
of  various  plants,  as  the  laurel,  lily,  myrtle,  &c. 

Gryllotalpa  (gryllus,  a cricket;  talpa,  a 
mole).  The  Mole  Cricket. — A genus  of  crickets. 
See  Achetidje. 

Gnaiacnm.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Zygophyllacece , 
and  comprising  several  species,  all  of  which  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  the  West  Indian  islands, 
in  low  places  near  the  sea.  G.  officinale  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  fine  bright 
blue  flowers,  growing  in  small  axillary  clusters. 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  compact,  of  a blackisli- 
green  colour,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  lig- 
num vitce.  The  fibres  of  this  wood  are  remarkable 
for  their  direction,  being  cross-grained,  in  conse- 
quence of  one  layer  crossing  another  diagonally. 
This  tree  produces  the  gum  resin  used  in  medicine, 
called  Guaiacum.  It  exudes  spontaneously,  or  it 
may  be  procured  by  incisions,  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  This  gum  is  employed  as  an  alter- 
ative and  diaphoretic.  The  wood  is  the  heaviest 
timber  we  know ; it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
work,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  split,  but  breaks  into 
pieces  like  a stone.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  sheaves  or  pulleys  of  blocks,  for  friction  rollers 
and  castors,  and  for  stampers  and  mallets.  Being 
full  of  the  resin  it  is  proof  against  decay,  as  water 
cannot  penetrate  it. 

Guano. — A substance  now  made  much  use 
of  by  agriculturists  as  a fertilizing  manure,  and 
consisting  of  the  accumulated  excrements  of  sea 
fowl,  in  a more  or  less  decomposed  state.  It  con- 
tains ammoniacal  salts,  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  soluble  salts,  as  phosphate  and  sulphate 
of  potash,  and  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
&c.  It  has  been  used  for  ages  as  a manure  by 
the  Peruvians,  who  call  it  huano,  but  has  only 
of  late  years  been  introduced  into  Europe.  Guano 
contains  great  quantities  of  Diatomacece. 
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Guazuma. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
growing  in  the  West  Indies,  the  wood  of  which 
is  used  for  making  sugar  casks,  to  be  imported  to 
this  country.  See  Byttneriace^e. 

Guepai'da.  The  Cheetah.  — A species  of 
leopard.  See  Felines. 

Crtilicluna. — A genus  of  palm  trees,  natives 
of  America.  The  peach  palm,  or  pupunha  of  the 
natives,  G.  speciosa , is  a picturesque  and  elegant 
palm,  growing  quite  erect,  and  reaching  a height 
of  sixty  feet.  It  inhabits  the  regions  near  the 
Andes,  Peru,  and  New  Grenada,  but  is  now  cul- 
tivated by  the  Indians  in  all  parts.  The  numer- 
ous leaves  form  a nearly  spherical  crown  to  the 
stem,  and  the  whole  mass  of  foliage  presents 
a singularly  plumy  appearance.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  an  apricot,  of  a triangular  oval 
shape,  and  fine  reddish- yellow  colour.  They  are 
eaten  either  boiled  or  roasted,  when  they  some- 
times resemble  Spanish  chestnuts,  but  have  a 
peculiar  oily  flavour.  They  are  also  ground  down 
into  a kind  of  flour,  and  made  into  cakes,  which 
are  roasted,  like  Cassava  bread ; or  the  meal  is 
fermented  in  water,  and  forms  a sub-acid,  creamy 
liquid.  The  stems  of  the  trees  are  thickly  set 
with  long,  needle-shaped  spines,  disposed  in  rings 
or  bands,  and  the  wood,  when  old,  is  black  and 
exceedingly  hard,  turning  the  edge  of  any  ordi- 
nary axe. 

Gu!o. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Mammalia , and  family  Mustelmce ; remark - 


Gxdo  luscus—  Tho  Glutton. 

able  for  combining  the  well  developed  dentition  of 
the  carnivorous  Felidce  with  the  plantigrade  foot 
of  the  Ursidce.  The  glutton  or  wolverene,  G.  lus- 
cus,  at  one  time  enjoyed  a marvellous  character 


for  inordinate  voracity  and  extraordinary  cun- 
ning. It  is  about  the  size  of  a large  badger,  and 
is  found  throughout  the  whole  northern  parts  of 
the  American  continent,  from  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor and  Davis’  Straits  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  islands  of  Alaska.  It  is  a mischievous 
animal,  and  annoys  the  martin-hunters,  by  ren- 
dering their  traps  unserviceable,  merely  to  get  at 
the  bait.  It  is  so  suspicious  that  it  will  rarely 
enter  a trap  itself,  but  beginning  behind,  pulls  it 
to  pieces,  scatters  the  logs  of  which  it  is  built, 
and  then  carries  off  the  bait.  It  feeds  also  on 


Gulo  ( Grisonia ) vittatus—The  Grison. 

meadow  mice,  marmots,  and  other  small  animals, 
and  appears  to  feed  well,  for  it  is  generally  fat. 
It  resembles  the  bear  in  its  gait,  is  not  fleet,  and 
though  it  is  said  to  defend  itself  against  the 
attacks  of  other  quadrupeds,  flies  from  the  face 
of  man.  The  skin  of  the  wolverene  is  not  of 
much  value.  The  grison,  Gulo  vittatus  = Galictis 
vittata , Bell,  or  Grisonia  vittata, 
Gray — is  a native  of  the  wanner 
parts  of  America,  as  the  Brazils, 
&c.,  and  is  much  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  being  only  about 
one  foot  six  inches  in  length.  It 
is  a sanguinary  species  in  a wild 
state,  committing  great  devasta- 
tion amongst  smaller  quadru- 
peds, but  is  said  to  be  easily 
rendered  tame,  and  to  be  very 
playful  in  domestication.  They 
have  two  glands,  situated  in  the 
anus,  about  the  size  of  nutmegs, 
containing  a fluid  about  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  but  of  a most 
disgusting  smell,  and  which  they 
can  eject  when  irritated. 

Gnnnera.  ■ — A genus  of 

plants.  See  Araliace^e. 

CrHtta  JPercSia  or  Fertslia. 
—A  gum  resin,  the  product  of 
Isonandra  gutta , a tree  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Sapotacece, 
and  growing  in  India,  especially 
in  Sumatra  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands.  See  Isonandra. 
Guttifera;.  The  Gamboge 
family. — See  Clusiace^e. 

CJ-ygcs. — A genus  of  microscopic  organisms 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  class  Aco - 
tyledones , nat.  ord.  Algce,  and  family  Volvocinece. 
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Till  lately  this  genus  was  considered  to  belong  to 
the  infusorial  animals,  but,  as  has  now  been 
ascertained,  seems  to  differ  very  little  from  the 
genus  Protococcus. 

Gyiunema. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Ascle- 
FIADACEAD. 

Gymnetrus. — A synonym  of  Regalecus. 

Gymnocladns  (yvp.vos,  naked  ; xkadog, 
branch) — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Leguminosce.  The 
only  species  belonging  to  this  genus  is  G. 
Canadensis , known  as  the  Kentucky  coffee  tree. 
The  branches  of  this  tree  are  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  buds,  and  the  tree  in  winter  appears 
to  be  dead,  hence  the  Canadians  call  it  the  stump 
tree.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  of  a fine  rose 
colour,  and  is  used  in  America  for  cabinetmaking 
and  carpentry.  At  one  time  the  seeds  were 
roasted  and  used  in  Kentucky  by  the  natives  as 
a substitute  for  coffee.  The  pods,  preserved  in 
the  same  way  as  tamarinds,  are  said  to  be  whole- 
some and  aperient. 

Gymnoderinae. — A sub-family  of  birds. 
See  Corvidae. 

Gpunorliinse. — A genus  of  birds.  See 
Corvidae. 

Gymnospermse  ( yvg.vo s,  naked ; ffTto/aoi, 
seed). — A division  of  dicotyledonous  or  exogen- 
ous plants,  characterized  by  having  naked  ovules, 
which  are  fertilized  by  the  direct  application  of 
the  pollen  to  the  foramen,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  stigma,  style,  and  ovary.  In  this  re- 
spect, gymnosperms  are  analogous  to  those  rep- 
tiles in  the  animal  kingdom,  which  have  eggs 
that  are  impregnated  by  the  male  after  they  have 
been  deposited  by  the  mother.  The  most  re- 
markable orders  of  the  division  are  Conifers 
and  Cycadace.®. 

Gymnotidse. — A family  of  apodal  malacop- 
terygious  fishes,  distinguished  from  the  others  of 
the  order  by  having  their  fin  rays  jointed  or 
branched.  They  have,  however,  neither  dorsal 
nor  ventral  fins.  Their  jaws  are  complete,  and 
they  are  furnished  with  ribs  from  the  fifth  verte- 
bra onwards,  which  encompass  the  belly,  and  in 
many  species  are  perceptible  through  the  skin. 
One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  their  structure, 
however,  is  the  forward  position  of  the  vent, 
which  in  some  species  is  situated  before  the  eye. 
The  species  are  eel- like  in  shape  and  appearance. 
The  family  is  best  represented  by  the  genus 
Gymnotus , which  see. 

Gymnotus  (yvyovos,  naked;  vuros,  back). — 
A genus  of  malacopterygious  fishes  forming  the 
type  of  the  family  Gymnotidce , and  characterized 
by  having  the  gill-flap  covered  with  a membrane 
which  opens  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins.  The 
anal  fin  extends  under  the  greater  part  of  the 
body  even  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  but  the  back  is 
naked,  being  entirely  destitute  of  a fin.  Several 
species  are  described,  but  the  best  known  is  the 
electric  eel,  G.  electricus.  This  fish  has  a dis- 
agreeable appearance,  is  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
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length,  and  bears  a general  resemblance  to  a 
large  eel,  with  a broad,  depressed,  obtuse  head, 
and  a compressed  tail.  The  skin  is  free  from 
scales,  and  is  of  a blackish  colour,  relieved  by 
several  rays  of  a still  deeper  hue.  It  is  a native 
of  the  larger  rivers  and  fresh  lagoons  of  the 


warmer  parts  of  South  America,  Guiana,  Suri- 
nam, Cayenne,  Demerara,  Guayaquil,  the  Brazils, 
&c.,  and  is  famed  for  its  extraordinary  electric 
powers.  A single  eel  is  said  to  possess  sufficient, 
when  in  full  vigour,  to  knock  a man  down,  and 
Humboldt  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  two  horses 
killed  in  five  minutes  when  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  a number  of  these  fishes.  The  natives  capture 
them  by  driving  a number  of  horses  into  the 
water  which  they  inhabit,  and  when  they  have 
exhausted  their  electric  powers  by  striking  the 
horses  repeatedly,  the  Indians  harpoon  them  and 
draw  them  ashore.  The  electric  eels  are  so  abun- 
dant in  some  parts  of  South  America,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Uritucu,  a route  at  one  time 
much  frequented,  has  been  entirely  abandoned,  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  of  fording  a stream 
in  which  many  mules  were  killed  every  year  by 
these  subaqueous  electric  shocks. 

Gymnura  (yvpvos,  naked;  ovgei,  tail).  The 
Bristly  Shrew. — A genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Ferce,  and  family 
Talpidce.  Only  one  species  is  known.  This 
curious  animal,  G.  Rafflesii , which  is  named  after 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  is  a native  of  Sumatra, 
and  in  its  dentition,  and  its  back  covered  with 
bristly  hair,  is  closely  allied  to  the  hedgehogs, 
while  in  its  long,  naked,  scaly  tail,  and  pointed 
muzzle,  it  approaches  the  shrews.  It  feeds  upon 
insects  chiefly. 

Gynocardia. — A synonym  of  Hydnocarpus. 
A genus  of  plants.  See  Flacourtiaceal. 

Gypaetos  Qyvtp,  vulture;  euros,  eagle). — A 
genus  of  rapacious  birds  belonging  to  the  order 
Accipitres,  and  family  Vulturidce.  It.  is  distin- 
guished by  having,  like  the  vultures,  small  eyes 
on  a level  with  the  head,  talons  proportionally 
weak,  and  the  crop  projecting  at  the  base  of  the 
neck  when  full,  while  its  head,  as  in  the  eagles, 
is  entirely  covered  with  feathers,  and  it  prefers 
living  to  dead  animals  for  food.  The  beak  is 
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strong,  straight,  swollen,  and  curved  at  the  tip, 
the  nostrils  covered  with  stiff  hairs  directed  for- 
wards, short  tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes,  weakly 
hooked  claws,  long  wings  and  a pencil  of  stiff 
feathers  under  the  beak.  The  only  species  known 
is  the  lammergeyer  or  bearded  griffin,  G.  barbatus , 
the  largest  rapacious  bird  of  the  Old  World. 
When  full  grown,  its  plumage  is  blackish  with 


a white  line  along  the  middle  of  each  feather. 
The  neck  and  under  part  of  the  body  are  of  a clear 
bright  fawn  colour,  and  a black  band  surrounds 
the  head.  It  is  about  four  feet  seven  inches  in 
size,  and  nine  or  ten  (and  individuals  have  even 
measured  fourteen)  feet  in  extent  of  wing.  It  is 
a powerful  and  bold  bird,  and  lives  upon  young 
animals,  as  lambs,  young  chamois  and  other 


Gypaetos  barbatus— The  Lammergeyer. 


deer,  and  even  calves,  which  it  has  strength 
enough  to  throw  on  the  ground.  It  is  said  to 
be  able  to  carry  off  lambs  and  young  children  in 
its  strong  grasp,  but  its  short  talons  and  weakly 
hooked  claws  do  not  adapt  it  for  keeping  hold  of 
its  prey  while  flying.  In  general  it  is  as  cunning 
as  bold,  and  waiting  till  it  sees  its  prey  separate 
itself  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  approach 
some  precipice,  it  darts  upon  it  with  great  swift- 
ness, and  striking  it  with  its  talons  and  wings, 
it  hurls  it  over  the  brink,  then  pounces  upon  it 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  It  eats  skin  and 
bones,  and  rejects  them  afterwards  in  the  form 
of  pellets.  If  live  prey  be  wanting,  and  if  it  be 
pressed  with  hunger  it  will  eat  carrion.  It 
resides  chiefly  on  the  high  mountains  on  the 
verge  of  perpetual  snow,  building  its  aerie  on  the 
most  inaccessible  rocks.  The  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Tyrol,  and  Sardinia,  are  its  native 
haunts,  but  it  is  also  met  with  in  Egj’pt,  Syria, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Siberia.  It  flies 
powerfully,  rising  high  in  the  air  and  making 
circles  before  it  descends. 

Gyphoierax. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Ra- 
CAMA. 

Gypogeranus. — A genus  of  birds  synony- 
mous with  Serpentarius,  and  containing  the  secre- 
tary bird.  See  Serpentarius. 

Oypsiim.  Sulphate  of  Lime.  Selenite A 

mineral  substance  ordinarily  white  or  colourless, 
generally  in  a crystallized  state,  of  a lamellar 
structure,  and  soft.  It  is  a hydrated  sulphate  of 
lime,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
one  of  lime.  When  exposed  to  a moderate  heat 
it  parts  with  its  water,  and  is  converted  into  a 
dull  white  earthy  substance,  well  known  as 
plaster  of  Paris.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
gypsum,  as  fibrous  gypsum,  or  satin  spar ; sac- 
charoid  gypsum,  or  Alabaster  ; Selenite,  and 
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radiated  gypsum;  and  compact  gypsum,  which 
forms  the  Paris  plaster.  This,  when  powdered 
and  mixed  with  water  and  glue,  becomes  stucco. 
Sulphate  of  lime  is  an  abundant  component  of 
the  earth’s  strata.  It  is  found  in  layers  in  the 
magnesian  limestone,  abounds  in  the  London 
clay,  and  is  a prominent  constituent  of  many 
tertiary  deposits,  as  that  of  Paris.  It  is  con- 
stantly present  in  the  river  and  spring  waters  of 
Great  Britain,  as'  the  Thames,  the  springs  of 
Bath  and  Bristol,  &c.,  and  in  the  river  Seine  in 
France.  Besides  its  utility  as  plaster  of  Paris, 
for  making  casts,  covering  the  outside  of  build- 
ings, &c.,  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  found  very 
useful  as  a manure. 

Gryrinidae  (yu^zvco,  to  turn  round). — A family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  pentamerous  Coleop- 
tera , and  section  Hydrodephaga , or  water  beetles. 
The  type  of  the  family  is  the  genus  Gyrinus , the 
species  of  which  are  generally  very  small,  with 
an  oval  body,  more  or  less  convex,  and  with  feet 
perfectly  organized  for  swimming.  They  gene- 
rally live  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  move 
about  with  such  celerity  in  a gyrating  or  cir- 
cular manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  them 
with  the  eye.  They  are  called  tourniquets  by 
the  French,  and  whirligigs  by  the  English.  They 
are  generally  of  very  brilliant  bronze  metallic 
colours,  and  when  the  sun  shines  on  them  they 
look  like  pearls  dancing  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Sometimes  they  stop  short,  appear  im- 
movable, and  look  as  if  they  were  easily  to  be 
caught,  when  all  at  once  they  disappear  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  darting  from  one  point  to 
another,  or  plunging  perpendicularly  in  the 
water.  When  laid  hold  of  they  exude  from 
their  body  a milky  fluid  of  an  extremely  strong 
and  disagreeable  odour,  which  remains  for  a 
length  of  time  afterwards.  The  female  deposits 
75 
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her  eggs  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants.  The  larvae  are  of  a peculiar  form,  and 
have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  some  of  the 
neuroptera,  as  the  Ephemeridce,  &c.  They  have 
a series  of  appendages  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the 
rings  of  the  abdomen,  which  float  out  and  give 
them  at  first  sight  the  look  as  if  they  were  Scolo- 
pendroa.  These  appendages  are  branchial,  serving 
the  purpose  of  respiration.  The  larvae,  when  full 
grown,  leave  the  water,  and  taking  up  their 
abode  upon  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  spin  a 
cocoon,  in  which  they  undergo  their  transforma- 
tions. These  being  completed  they  tumble  off 
the  leaves  into  the  water.  The  typical  species 
the  common  whirligig,  Gyrinus  notator,  is  abun- 
dant on  the  surface  of  ponds  and  rivers  in  this 
country. 

Gyrinus. — A genus  of  water  beetles.  See 
Gyrinidas. 

Gyrocarpus  Qyu(>iva>,  to  turn  round ; xmpto;, 
fruit). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Combretacece.  The  few  species 
that  are  described  are  trees,  and  grow  in  India, 
South  America,  and  Australia.  The  fruit  is  fur- 
nished with  two  long  membranous  rings,  and 


Habzelia.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat. ord.  Anonacece , several 
species  of  which  have  fruit  possessing  a pungent 
aromatic  taste,  and  are  often  substituted  for  other 
spices.  The  fruit  of  H.  CEthiopica.  a native  of 
Sierra  Leone,  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name 
of  Piper  (Ethiopicum;  and  that  of  H.  aromatica , 
a native  of  Guiana,  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
condiment. 

MacnianShus  (pUpa,  blood  ; avl)o;:  a flower). 
— A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  AmarylUdacece , consisting  of  a 
number  of  bulbous  rooted  plants,  with  handsome 
fine  red  flowers,  several  of  which  are  cultivated 
in  our  hothouses  and  conservatories  for  their 
beauty.  Most  of  them  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  though  some  grow  in  tropical 
Africa.  The  species  most  frequently  met  with 
in  cultivation  is  H.  coccineus , the  Cape  tulip  ; it 
is  a showy  plant  with  two  broad  leaves  spread  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a naked  stem  ter- 
minated by  an  umbel  of  about  twenty  or  thirty 
fine  red  flowers,  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
spathe,  consisting  of  six  red  bractege.  The 
root  of  one  of  the  species,  H.  toxicarius , is 
poisonous. 

IliSHsaiite. — An  ore  of  iron.  See  Ferrum. 

BStaensaJococcus  (a/^ss,  blood ; xoxxos,  a 
grain). — A genus  of  minute  acotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Algce,  and  containing 
several  species,  some  of  which,  as  H.  sanguineus , 
have  the  cells  coloured  red.  They  are  found 
upon  moist  rocks,  on  the  walls  of  caverns,  and  hi 
damp  places. 
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boys  are  in  the  habit  of  playing  with  them, 
throwing  them  up  high  in  the  air,  and  seeing 
them  descend  slowly  and  with  many  gyrations. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  genus.  The  Indian 
species  is  a native  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  The 
wood  is  very  light,  and  is  much  prized  by  the 
natives  for  constructing  the  catamarans,  or  rafts 
on  which  they  come  off  to  ships  through  the 
heavy  surf  of  the  Madras  coast. 

Gyrodus  (yvgo;,  round;  a tooth). — A 

genus  of  fossil  fishes  found  in  the  oolite.  Little 
but  the  teeth  have  been  found  remaining,  and 
these  are  round,  fixed  on  the  palate,  and  formed 
for  grinding  down  hard  Crustacea  and  fish  with 
bony  scales.  When  found  loose  they  were  de- 
scribed by  the  early  writers  on  organic  remains 
as  distinct  organisms  under  the  name  of  Bu- 
fonites. 

Gyromitcs  round ; ywvix,  angle). — 

Small  fossil  bodies  found  in  fresh  water  tertiary 
strata,  at  one  time  considered  to  be  foraminifera, 
but  now  known  to  be  the  seeds  of  the  genus 
Chara. 

Gyrophora.  — A genus  of  lichens.  See 
ThALLO  GENAS. 


Efsematopus.  The  Oyster  Catcher.  — A 
genus  of  birds.  See  Charadriid^e. 

Mseuiatoxylon  blood ; %u\ov,  wood). 

— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , sub-order  Ccesolpinece , 
and  containing  one  species  which  is  well  known 
as  the  logwood.  This  species,  H.  Campeacliianum , 
is  a tree  common  in  tropical  America  and  over  all 
the  West  India  islands,  and  the  wood  forms  an 
article  of  considerable  commercial  value.  It 
attains  its  greatest  perfection  at  Campeachy, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  is  generally  a low 
spreading  tree,  with  a crooked  and  deformed 
stem  seldom  thicker  than  a "man’s  thigh.  The 
wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  of  a deep  red 
colour  internally,  which  it  gives  out  both  to 
water  and  alcohol.  It  is  extensively  used  for 
dyeing,  though  the  colours  are  not  particularly 
durable.  At  an  average,  for  the  three  years 
ending  1832,  the  entries  for  home  consumption 
amounted  to  10,973  tons  yearly.  In  the  reigri 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  logwood  was  prohibited  to 
be  used  as  a dye,  as  at  that  time  the  colours 
were  found  to  be  extremely  fugacious,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  that  this  prohibi- 
tion was  repealed.  The  colouring  virtue  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  a principle  called  hsematoxy- 
line  or  hsematine. 

Msesnodoraccas.  The  Blood  Root  family — 
A nat.  ord.  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  consist- 
ing of  various  species  of  herbs  with  fibrous  roots 
entire  ensiform  leaves,  and  tubular  bisexual 
flowers  which  are  often  covered  with  an  appear- 
ance of  wool.  They  are  found  in  various  parts 
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of  the  world  : as  in  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  America.  The  roots  of  many  contain 
a red  colouring  principle  which  renders  them 
useful  in  dyeing,  though  unfortunately  the  colour 
is  fugacious.  The  roots  of  Hoemodorum  panicu- 
latum  and  H.  spiratum , plants  which  grow  at 
Swan  River,  Australia,  are  used  as  food  by  the 
natives,  and  though  acrid  when  raw,  are  mild 
and  nutritious  when  roasted.  The  species  of 
Vellosia , or  the  tree  lilies,  give  a decided  feature 
to  the  vegetation  of  the  mountains  of  Minas 
Geraes,  in  Brazil.  Their  trunks  are  covered  by 
the  withered  remains  of  the  leaves,  and  their 
branches  are  dichotomous  and  bear  tufts  of  leaves 
at  their  extremities,  while  the  outer  surface  of 
their  stems  is  covered  thickly  with  numerous 
a :1  pressed  rootlets.  Aletris  farinosa  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  intense  bitters  known. 

Maeiuodornin. — See  H^emodorace^®. 

Slaeuiopis  blood;  appearance). — 

A genus  of  annelides  belonging  to  the  family 
Hirudinidce.  See  Annelida. 

Halcyon. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  family  of  king-fishers,  and  containing  those 
species  which  have  their  lengthened  bills  inflated 
at  their  sides.  They  feed  on  insects,  and  some 
of  them  upon  Crustacea,  which  has  procured  for 
them  the  name  of  “crab- eaters.”  See  Alce- 
DINID-®. 

Malcsia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Styracacece , and  con- 
taining several  species,  which  are  called  snow- 
drop trees.  H.  tetraptera , the  common  snow- 
drop tree,  is  a native  of  South  Carolina,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet.  It  has  fine  white  flowers,  from  nine  to  ten 
in  a bunch,  which  droop  gracefully,  and  re- 
semble those  of  the  snowdrop.  The  wood  is 
hard  and  veined,  and  the  tree  is  one  of  the 
hardest  and  handsomest  of  all  the  deciduous  trees 
of  America. 

Haliaeetus.  The  Bald  Eagle. — See  Aqui- 

LINAE. 

Halicore.  The  Bugong. — A genus  of  ceta- 
ceans. See  Manathxe. 

H aJiosis  sea  ; ou$ , ear).  The  Sea 

Ear-shell.  — A genus  of  molluscous  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Gasteropoda , order 
Scutibranchiaia , and  forming  the  type  of  a 
small  family,  Ilaliotidce.  In  their  general  form, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  adhere  to  the 
rocks,  the  ear-shell  somewhat  resembles  the 
Patellae,  or  limpets.  They  are  flattish,  largely 
open,  and  terminated  behind  by  a slightly 
projecting  spire,  composed  of  only  a few 
whirls.  Above  the  edge  of  the  left  hand 
n border  the  disc  is  perforated  with  a row  of  holes 
somewhat  tubular,  which  commence  at  the. 
summit  and  terminate  towards  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  shell.  Those  at  the  summit  be- 
come closed  up  as  the  shell  grows  older,  whilst 
those  at  the  lower  extremity  are  open,  and  give 
outlet  to  a series  of  tentacula  which  ornament 
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the  animal’s  foot.  In  contour  they  resemble  the 
form  of  the  human  ear,  and  though  many  are 
rough  and  rude  externally,  they  are  gorgeous 
within,  resplendent  with  a beautiful  nacreous 
lustre  of  ^many  hues.  Some  of  the  species  are 
very  large  and  brilliant,  and  the  finest  and 
largest  are  natives  of  warm  climates.  The  ani- 
mals of  several  are  eaten.  That  of  H.  Iris , a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  is  called  by  the  natives 
the  mutton  fish  ; and  that  of  II.  tuberculata , 


found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Channel  Isles,  at  one  time  formed  part  of 
the  food  of  the  natives  of  Guernsey.  Possessing 
a fine  nacre,  they  are  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  papier  mache  articles  and  mother- 
of-pearl  ornaments. 

Halitbsea. — A genus  of  marine  annelides. 
See  Annelida. 

Malloylite  or  Malloysite. — A mineral  sub- 
stance found  at  Liege,  and  at  Bayonne,  in 
France,  and  named  after  the  French  geologist 
dTIalloy.  It  is  white  and  compact,  of  a waxy 
lustre  and  conchoidal  fracture,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  1-8  to  2*1.  It  is  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  water.  It  resembles  steatite, 
yields  to  the  nail  and  may  be  polished  by  it,  and 
adheres  to  the  tongue. 

Maluiatimis. — A genus  of  kangaroos.  See 
Macropid^. 

Maloragcacese.  The  Mare*  s Tall  family. — 
A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants  containing  a 
number  of  species,  some  of  which  are  aquatic  and 
common  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
the  temperate  regions,  such  as  the  genera  Hip- 
puris  and  Callitriche , &c.  Others  approach  to  a 
shrubby  structure,  grow  on  dry  land,  and  are 
chiefly  found  in  New  Holland  and  tropical  Asia, 
such  as  Haloragis , &c.  A species  of  Hippuris , 
H.  vulgaris , or  common  mare’s  tail,  is  very 
common  in  ditches  and  slow  streams  in  Great 
Britain  and  North  America. 

Hal  teres.  Balancers.  — Two  small  mem- 
branous appendages,  which  are  moveable,  very 
slender,  more  or  less  elongate,  inserted  on  each 
side  of  the  metathorax  of  the  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Diptera.  They  consist  of  an  elon- 
gated style  or  thread,  and  a rounded  little  head, 
which  is  generally  compressed  ; but  the  form  and 
figure  vary  much,  according  to  the  tribes  or 
genera  of  the  insects  possessing  them.  There  is 
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great  difference  of  opinion  amongst  entomologists 
as  to  the  use  of  these  organs.  They  exist  in  all 
dipterous  insects,  are  generally  kept  in  constant 
vibration,  and  must  therefore  be  of  importance 
to  them ; but  the  exact  part  of  the  body  from 
which  they  take  their  origin  is  equally  disputed 
as  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied;  some  con- 
sider them  to  be  attached  to  the  segment  which 
bears  a pair  of  spiracles,  and  believe  their  use  to 
be  connected  with  the  function  of  respiration ; 
others  consider  them  to  be  attached  to  the  true 
metathorax,  and  assert  that  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  posterior  pair  of  wings.  This 
latter  opinion  is  the  one  held  by  English  authors 
of  late,  and  perhaps  is  the  most  correct. 

Haltica. — A genus  of  beetles,  including  the 
species  well  known  as  the  turnip  fly.  See 
Galerucidje. 

If  amices  ( hamus , a hook). — A genus  of 
fossil  cephalopodous  Mollusca.  See  Ammoni- 

TIDcE. 

Mapalotis.  The  Rabbit  Rat. — A genus  of 
mice.  See  Murina. 

Harmolome  a joint ; ny.vu,  to  cut). 

— A mineral  substance  occurring  in  amvgdaloidal 
rocks  at  Kilpatrick,  Strontian,  and  in  the  Hartz. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2-390  to  2-45,  and  it  is 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  barytes,  lime,  soda 
or  potash,  and  water. 

Marpa.  The  Harp  Shell. — A genus  of  mol- 
luscous animals  belonging  to  the  class  Gastero- 
poda, and  family  Olividce , and  remarkable  for 
the  elegant  form  of  the  shell,  which  resembles,  in 
the  disposition  of  the  ribs  which  adorn  its  ex- 
ternal surface,  the  form  of  a harp.  The  animal 
has  a very  large,  flat,  and  broad  foot,  crescent- 
shaped in  front,  nicked  on  each  side,  and  pointed 
behind.  This  posterior  part  separates  spontane- 
ously when  the  animal  is  irritated,  or  when 
suddenly  alarmed  and  wishing  quickly  to  with- 
draw its  whole  body  within  the  shell.  It  has  no 
operculum.  The  harp  shells  are  great  favourites 
amongst  shell  collectors,  as  they  are  generally 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  high  polish  of 
their  surface  and  the  brilliant  colours  which 
adorn  them.  They  are  mostly  obtained  from 
deep  water  and  soft  bottoms,  and  are  natives  of 
the  warm  seas  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Nine 
species  are  described  recent,  and  four  fossil,  from 
the  eocene  formations. 

Marpactidse. — A family  of  Entomostraca. 
See  Copepoda. 

Ilas-paiklee. — A sub-family  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  family  Car  abides,  and  con- 
taining a vast  number  of  species.  Comparatively 
few  of  these  beetles  are  ornamented  with  metallic 
colours,  the  majority  being  of  black  or  obscure 
tints,  whence  they  have  obtained  in  some  parts 
of  this  country,  where  they  are  common,  the 
name  of  imps.  They  appear  to  be  much  infested 
with  the  parasitic  hair  worm  or  Gordius.  They 
are  generally  found  under  stones,  and  about  500 
species  are  enumerated. 
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Harpy ia. — A genus  of  falcons.  See  Fal- 

CONIDcE. 

Marringtonitc. — A mineral  substance  found 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  occurring  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2-217. 
It  appears  in  snow-white  crystalline  or  earthy 
masses,  and  consists  of  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
soda  or  potash,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Martite. — A mineral  substance  found  in  the 
coal  of  Oberhart,  in  Austria.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1*046,  and  it  is  composed  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  It  is  a resinous  substance,  white, 
with  a fatty  lustre,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  distils  without  decomposition. 

Hasseltia.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Apocynaceas, 
and  containing  a species,  H.  arborea , which  is  a 
handsome  tree  found  in  Java.  It  has  large 
yellowish-white  flowers,  and  the  trunk  yields  by 
incision  a quantity  of  milk,  which,  mixed  with 
honey,  and  reduced  with  boiling  water,  is  em- 
ployed as  a powerful  drastic  purgative  for  destroy- 
ing the  tape  worm ; its  use,  however,  is  unsafe. 

Hatchcttine.  Mineral  Tallow. — A yellowish- 
white  combustible  substance,  occurring  in  small 
translucid  masses  of  a pearly  lustre,  soft  as  wax, 
and  when  heated  giving  out  a smell  like  fat. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  -8035  to  -983.  It  is 
fusible  in  warm  water,  soluble  in  ether,  and  gives 
out  by  distillation  a bituminous  odour,  and  an 
oily  matter  with  a residue  of  carbon.  Its  com- 
position is  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Hatcliettine 
is  found  on  the  coast  of  Finland,  at  Strasburg, 
Inverary  and  Oban,  in  Scotland,  and  in  the 
argillaceous  ironstone  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in 
South  Wales.  A greenish-yellow  substance, 
apparently  belonging  to  this  kind  of  mineral,  is 
found  in  the  trap  rocks  near  Glasgow,  and  used 
by  the  country  people  as  a balsam  for  wounds. 

Mansmanniee.  Red  Oxide  of  Manganese, 
Black  Oxide  of  Manganese. — An  ore  of  manga- 
nese occurring  in  porphyry  at  Ilmeneau  in  Thur- 
ingia, at  Framont,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  &c. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  4 722,  and  it  is  found  in 
brownish-black  masses  and  in  octohedrons.  It 
is  composed  of  manganese,  oxygen,  silica, 
barytes,  and  water. 

Hanyne. — A mineral  substance  named  after 
the  celebrated  mineralogist  Hauy,  and  found  in 
small  crj'stals  in  volcanic  rocks,  as  at  Andernach, 
at  Albano,  and  Marino,  and  in  the  lava  of  Vesu- 
vius. It  is  a glassy  substance,  of  a bluish-green 
colour,  and  with  an  irregular  conchoidal  fracture. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2-45,  and  it  is  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  potash,  lime,  sulphuric  acid, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  water. 

Mebradcndron. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Clusiacece,  and 
containing  amongst  other  species  H.  Cambogi- 
oides,  the  tree  which  produces  the  Ceylon  gam- 
boge of  commerce.  See  Clusiacece. 

Hectacotylus  0x,arov,  a hundred:  xorvXy], 
sucker). — A singular  worm-like  creature,  first 
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found  on  the  animal  of  the  argonaut,  and  after- 
wards on  several  of  the  cephalopods.  It  resembles 
in  appearance  the  arm  of  a cuttle-fish,  and  its 
under  surface  is  bordered  with  forty  or  fifty  pairs 
of  alternate  suckers.  These  animals,  when  first 
discovered,  were  considered  to  be  parasitic  worms 
belonging  to  the  Annelida , but  they  are  now 
clearly  understood  to  be  the  males  of  the  species 
of  cephalopods  upon  which  they  are  found. 

fEedenbergite.  Bihydrous  Bisesquisilicate 
of  Iron. — A mineral  substance  allied  to  black 
pyroxene,  occurring  in  greenish-black  masses, 
and  found  near  Tunaberg,  in  Sweden.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  3T54,  and  it  is  composed  of 
silica,  oxide  of  iron,  water,  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, lime,  alumina,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Mcilera. — A genus  of  plants  containing 
amongst  other  species  the  common  ivy,  E.  helix. 
See  Araliace^e. 

Ilcdyclirum. — A genus  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Eymenoptera,  and  family  Chrysididce , 
and  consisting  of  small  flies  of  a metallic  lustre, 
and  red,  blue,  green,  or  violet  colours.  They 
are  all  European  species,  and  the  female  deposits 
her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  hymenoptera,  as 
bees,  &e.  She  makes  her  entrance  to  these 
nests  backwards,  and  after  depositing  her  ova 
leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the 
nest. 

Hedyplmne. — A mineral  substance  com- 
posed of  oxide  of  lead,  lime,  chlorine,  oxide  of 
arsenic,  and  phosphorus.  It  is  found  in  white 
amorphous  masses  at  Longbanshytton  in  Sweden, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  5-46.  It  is  an  arsenio- 
phosphate  of  lead. 

Hedysarntu A genus  of  dicotyledonous 

plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , the 
species  of  which  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  axillary,  with  simple 
peduncles,  and  bearing  racemose  spikes  of  large, 
purple,  white,  or  cream  coloured  flowers.  Several 
species,  as  the  French  honeysuckle,  E '.  corona- 
rium , a native  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  E.fruti- 
cosum , a native  of  Siberia,  are  used  for  feeding 
cattle,  horses  and  mules  eating  them  with  avidity. 
Several  other  species  possess  tonic  stomachic 
qualities. 

Helamys  (sX'/?,  heat  of  the  sun  ; pH;,  rat). — 
A genus  of  animals  allied  to  the  jerboas.  See 
Dipus. 

Helianthcmaun.  The  Rode  Rose. — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Cistacem.  The  common  rock  rose,  H.  vul- 
gare , is  a pretty  English  species,  and  is  peculiar 
for  the  irritability  of  its  stamens.  If  touched  in 
the  sunshine,  they  spread  slowly  and  lie  down 
on  the  petals. 

Hclianthus  ($*■*<>;,  the  sun  ; av6o;,  a flower). 
The  Sunflower.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Composites,  sub- 
order Corymbiferc e,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
the  popular  supposition  that  its  large  heads  of 
flowers  follow  the  sun  in  its  course.  The  species 
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are  herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby,  almost  always 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  have  large  yellow 
flowers.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  America. 
The  common  sunflower,  H.  annuus , was  originally 
a native  of  Peru,  but  is  now  so  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  that  it  has  almost  become  natur- 
alized in  Europe.  It  is  a handsome  showy  plant, 
rising  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  six  feet,  and 
having  large  yellow  flowers  six  or  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  The  seeds  contain  a bland  oil,  and 
when  roasted  they  have  been  used  as  a substitute 
for  coffee.  H.  tuber osus,  the  topinambour,  Jeru- 
salem, or  (more  correctly)  girasole  artichoke,  was 
a native  of  Brazil  originally,  but  is  now  cultivated 
extensively  in  Europe  for  its  roots,  which  are 
tuberous,  and  are  used  as  a substitute  for  potatoes. 
The  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
and  the  leaves  are  rough  to  the  touch,  like  the 
preceding.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  easily 
cultivated,  grows  abundantly,  and  when  once 
introduced  is  difficult  to  be  rooted  out.  The 
tubers  resist  frost,  and  on  the  continent  they  are 
much  used  as  food  for  sheep.  The  leaves  are 
eaten  by  cattle,  and  the  stems  are  used  for  fuel. 

Heiichrysum. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat  ord.  Composites , and 
closely  allied  to  the  genus  Gnaphalium.  This 
genus  contains  several  species,  some  of  which  are 
European,  but  the  majority  inhabit  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa.  The  involucres  having 
various  colours,  which  they  retain  after  being 
dried,  cause  them  to  receive  the  name  of  Immor- 
telles, or  everlastings,  and,  if  collected  fresh,  the 
colours  will  keep  for  several  years.  The  common 
everlasting,  H.  orientate , is  a native  of  Crete,  has 
yellow  involucres,  and  is  now  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  used  for  making  crowns,  garlands,  and 
bouquets.  E.fcetidum , commonly  called  “ stink- 
ing everlasting,”  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  its  involucres  are  of  a silvery-white  ; 
while  II.  grandiflorum,  also  a native  of  the  Cape, 
has  pale  yellow  involucres,  and  is  cultivated  in 
our  gardens. 

Meiicidae.  The  Land  Snails. — By  the  term 
Eelicidce  is  generally  understood  a large  family 
of  gasteropodous  mollusca,  living  on  the  land  and 
breathing  air  by  means  of  lungs.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  species  belonging  to  this  family  has 
increased  of  late  years  so  much,  that  to  under- 
stand them  properly,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
divide  and  subdivide  them  into  many  sub-families 
and  numerous  genera.  They  have  indeed  assumed 
the  rank  of  an  order  amongst  the  gasteropods, 
under  the  name  of  Pulmonala  or  Pulmonifera, 
and  the  name  Eelicidce  has  been  restricted  to 
those  genera  that  have  a well  developed  external 
shell.  The  family  Eelicidce , as  thus  restricted, 
may  be  characterized  as  follows  : — animals  re- 
spiring free  air  in  a closed  chamber  lined  with 
pulmonic  vessels,  usually  placed  on  the  front  of 
the  back  of  the  animal,  and  covered  by  the  shell, 
and  having  an  opening  closed  by  a valve  on  the 
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side.  They  are  hermaphrodite  with  reciprocal 
impregnation.  The  larvae,  or  newly  hatched 
animals,  are  shell-bearing,  are  shaped  like  the 
parent,  and  have  no  cephalic  fins.  They  have 
no  operculum,  but  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is 
closed  during  hybernation  by  a secretion  from  the 
collar  of  the  mantle,  which  soon  after  it  is  poured 
out  hardens,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
epiphragm.  The  teeth  of  the  animal  are  numer- 
ous, and  placed  in  many  cross  series  on  the 
lingual  membrane ; head  furnished  with  four  re- 
tractile tentacula,  the  two  upper  the  largest,  and 
possessing  eyes  at  the  apex.  The  whole  body  is 
very  glutinous.  The  shells  are  various  in  form, 
are  always  external  and  capable  of  containing 
the  entire  animal.  The  helicid®  are  widely 
diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth, 
ranging  northwards  as  far  as  the  limit  of  trees, 
and  southwards  to  Terra  del  Fuego — abounding 
in  hot  and  moist  plains,  and  ascending  mountains 
as  high  as  11,000  feet.  Upwards  of  1,200 
species  have  been  described;  some  of  them  are 
injurious  to  the  agriculturist,  and  from  their 
voracity  are  great  pests  to  the  horticulturist, 
others  are  useful  to  man  as  food.  The  genus 
Helix  is  the  type  of  the  faipiiy,  and  contains 
several  well  known  species,  as  II.  pomatia , the 
Roman  snail,  a fine  large  shell,  the  animal  of 
which  is  used  as  food  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
during  Lent,  and  which  is  recommended  along 
with  milk  to  patients  labouring  under  consump- 
tion; H.  aspersa , the  common  garden  snail, 
which  has  been  carried  abroad  and  now  become 
naturalized  in  the  most  distant  colonies.  This 
species  is  also  used  in  cases  of  diseases  of  the 
chest ; they  are  prepared  by  being  boiled  in  milk, 
and  are  sold  in  our  markets  for  that  purpose. 
The  species  of  this  family  are  extremely  tenacious 
of  life,  and  many  instances  of  their  power  to  re- 
sist drought  are  on  record.  A specimen  of  Helix 
desertorum , the  snail  of  the  desert,  from  Egypt, 
remained  dormant  in  the  British  Museum  for 
four  years;  it  afterwards  lived  in  my  possession 
for  upwards  of  two  years. 

Mclicism  (diminutive  of  helix"). — A genus  of 
phaneropneumonous  gasteropodous  Molluscar  be- 
longing to  the  family  Cyclosiomidce . They  in- 
habit dry  land,  breathe  air,  and  are  furnished 
with  an  annular,  not  spiral,  operculum,  which  is 
either  shelly  or  membranous.  The  species  are 
numerous,  very  beautiful,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  natives  of  Jamaica  and  other  West 
Indian  islands. 

Melicoceras  (riXtxo?,  spiral ; xzgecs,  a horn). 
— A genus  of  fossil  cephalopodous  mollusca. 
See  Ammonitid^e. 

iidtcouia. — See  HeliconidzE  and  Musa- 

CE.E. 

Mcliconidap.  — A family  of  diurnal  lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  containing  numerous  species, 
characterized  by  having  short  palpi,  a slender 
abdomen,  and  narrow  oblong  wings.  The  cater- 
pillars are  cylindrical,  and  spiny  throughput  their 
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whole  length.  They  suspend  themselves  per- 
pendicularly from  trees,  and  in  that  position 
change  into  their  chrysalis  form.  The  species  of 
the  genus  Heliconia  are  butterflies  of  a very 
elegant  form  and  varied  colours,  and  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  especially 
Guiana  and  Brazil. 

Melsocopvis. — A genus  of  lamellicorn  pen- 
tamerous  Coleoptera  belonging  to  the  family 
Scarabeidce , and  containing  several  species  of 
beetles,  which  are  of  considerable  size  and  brilliant 
colours.  One  species,  II.  Isidis , is  frequently 
represented  on  the  obelisks  and  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs  in  Egypt. 

ISclioSvopimm  (% Xios,  the  sun;  to 

turn).  The  Heliotrope. — A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Hora- 
qinacece , and  containing  a number  of  species, 
which  are  herbs  or  under-shrubs,  growing 
throughout  the  intertropical  zone  of  both  con- 
tinents, a few  being  also  European.  Their  leaves 
are  generally  rough,  and  the  flowers  are  small, 
blue  or  white,  and  disposed  in  circinate  spikes. 
II.  Peruvianum , Peruvian  heliotrope  or  turnsole, 
a native  of  Peru,  is  a shrub  of  considerable  size, 
and  is  now  cultivated  all  over  Europe.  Its 
cylindrical  branches  are  covered  with  tolerably 
long  hairs,  the  leaves  are  entire  and  wrinkled, 
and  its  flowers  are  white  or  violet  coloured,  and 
exhale  a very  pleasant  scent  resembling  that  of 
vanilla  or  cherry  pie.  It  is  a favourite  plant  in 
our  gardens,  and  several  varieties  are  cultivated. 
Upwards  of  eighty  species  have  been  enumerated ; 
many  possess  a very  sweet  seent,  and  several  are 
consumed  in  large  quantities  by  perfumers  for  the 
sake  of  their  volatile  oil. 

Helix  (tA/f,  a spiral). — A genus  of  land 
shells.  See  Helicid.e. 

Ifelleborns. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
planfs  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Ranunculacece . 
The  species  are  herbs  which  live  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Old  World.  Their  flowers,  which 
are  large,  green,  white,  or  purple,  are  generally 
developed  in  winter  or  in  the  beginning  of  spring. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  species  is  H.  orien- 
talis , which  has  a stem  upwards  of  a foot  in 
height,  and  is  branched  only  at  the  top.  It  has 
large  flowers,  with  oval  coloured  sepal®.  It  grows 
in  the  dry  regions  of  the  East,  especially  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  Mount  Olympus. 
This  plant  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  con- 
sidered by  them  a specific  in  diseases  of  the  mind. 
Its  effects  are  acrid  and  violently  purgative.  II. 
niger , or  Christmas  rose,  has  a short  and  thick 
root,  and  several  glabrous  and  long  petioled 
radical  leaves,  and  terminal  white  flowers.  These 
making  their  appearance  in  winter  give  rise  to 
its  English  name.  H.fcetidus , common  in  waste 
grounds  in  the  more  western  parts  of  Europe,  is 
acrid,  possesses  powerful  purgative  qualities,  and 
has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a remedy’ 
against  the  large  round  worm,  A sear  is  Ivmxlrh- 
coides. 
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Helopidse. — A family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  heteromerous  Coleoptera , and  containing  a 
number  of  species,  the  larvae  of  which  live  in 
rotten  wood,  upon  which  they  feed.  The  beetles 
themselves  are  found  also  in  rotten  wood,  or 
under  the  bark  of  trees.  The  genus  Delops, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  family,  contains 
upwards  of  sixty  species,  several  of  which  are 
found  in  England. 

Melops. — See  Helopid/E. 

Melville.  — A mineral  substance  found  at 
Schwarzenburg  in  Saxony.  It  is  very  rare,  and 
remarkable  for  its  chemical  composition,  and  its 
crystalline  form.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3T66, 
and  it  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  It  is 
composed  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  sulphuret 
of  manganese,  glucine,  silica,  and  oxide  of  iron ; 
and  occurs  in  tetrahedral  crystals. 

Memerotmtla:  ( 'py.i(>a, , day;  fitoco,  to  live). 
— A family  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
Neuroptera,  and  termed  “aphis  lions”  by  some 
entomologists.  The  species  are  small  or  of 
moderate  size,  and  appear  to  be  inhabitants 
chiefly  of  temperate  climates.  They  have  a 
small  head,  with  prominent  rounded  brilliant 
eyes,  which,  during  life,  resemble  polished  gold, 
and  large  wings,  deflexed  at  the  sides  of  the 
bod}’-  during  rest,  much  reticulated,  and  reflect- 
ing the  prismatic  colours.  They  are  sluggish  in 
their  motions,  fly  during  twilight,  and  when 
handled  emit  a disagreeable  odour.  The  females 
deposit  their  eggs  upon  plants,  attaching  them 
by  means  of  a long  and  slender  footstalk,  which 
gives  them  the  look  of  a vegetable,  and  has 
caused  them  indeed  to  be  described  as  a fungus. 
The  larvae  live  amongst  aphides,  upon  which 
they  feed,  and  being  very  voracious,  are  service- 
able to  the  agriculturist.  Before  they  change 
into  pupae,  they  spin  a round  silky  cocoon,  in 
which  they  remain  for  fifteen  days.  The  family 
originally  consisted  of  the  single  genus  Hemero- 
bius , but  of  late  the  genus  has  been  divided  into 
several.  The  typical  species  of  the  family  is 
Chrysopa  ( 'Hemerobius ) perla , an  insect  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour,  with  diaphanous  wings, 
and  eyes  of  a sparkling  golden-green. 

Memcrobius. — See  HemerobiiDyE. 

Memerocallis  day ; xaXo;,  beauti- 

ful). Day  Lilies. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliacece , and 
containing  a number  of  species  remarkable  for 
the  size  and  beauty  of  their  flowers.  They  are 
natives  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  middle  parts 
of  Asia,  and  several  species  are  cultivated  as 
ornaments  to  our  gardens.  H.  flava  has  numer- 
ous narrow  long  leaves,  from  the  midst  of  which 
rises  one  or  two  naked  stems  a foot  and  a-half 
high,  branching  at  the  summit,  and  giving  out 
two  or  three  large  nearly  sessile  flowers,  of  a 
clear  yellow  colour,  and  possessing  an  agreeable 
6mell.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  the  woods  and 
moist  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
Piedmont,  and  Hungary,  &c.,  and  is  cultivated 
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under  several  different  names.  Several  other 
species,  European  and  Asiatic,  have  found  a 
place  in  our  gardens. 

Meniicardium. — A genus  of  cockles.  See 
CardiiDyE. 

Meitsidactylsas. — A genus  of  saurian  reptiles. 
See  GeckotidyE. 

Memidesiuus. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
AsclepiadaceyE. 

Meinimeles  ( yi/xim/s , half;  a limb). — 

A genus  of  monsters.  See  Ectkomelii. 

Mem  Ip  ter  a ( riy.itrvs,  half;  w?  igov,  a wing). 
— An  order  of  insects,  called  by  some  entomo- 
logists Heteroptera.  They  are  characterized 
by  having  four  wings,  the  anterior  pair  of  which 
are  larger  than  the  posterior,  lapping  partly  over 
each  other,  the  basal  portion  being  coriaceous  and 
resembling  elytra,  and  the  apical  part  being 
membranous.  Their  mouth  is  constructed  for 
suction  entirely,  and  the  greater  part  live  on  the 
juices  of  plants,  though  many  of  them,  as  the 
bug,  suck  the  blood  of  other  animals.  The 
metamorphosis  which  the  young  undergo  is  in- 
complete, the  larvae  being  only  distinguished 
from  the  adult  by  the  want  of  any  appearance  of 
wings.  They  change  their  skin  several  times  in 
their  course  to  maturity,  and  it  is  not  till  after 
the  third  or  fourth  month  that  they  obtain  wings. 
One  curious  part  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
perfect  insect  consists  in  their  having  a salivary 
apparatus  highly  developed,  and  thus  when  a 
hemipterous  insect  attacks  an  animal  or  vegetable 
with  its  sucker,  it  throws  out  a small  quantity  of 
salivary  fluid,  which  being  of  an  exciting  nature, 
produces  an  increased  flow  of  the  fluids  to  the 
part  attacked,  and  produces  for  instance  the  pain 
and  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  bugs,  &c. 
The  number  of  species  is  very  great,  the  majority 
being  found  in  tropical  countries,  and  adorned 
with  beautiful  varied  colours  and  markings,  often 
as  rich  as  the  most  splendid  of  beetles.  Some 
live  on  land,  while  others  exist  only  in  the  water. 
Most  of  the  terrestrial  species  emit  when  suddenly 
alarmed  or  handled,  a peculiar  odour,  more  or 
less  disgusting,  and  which  is  so  well  known  in 
the  case  of  the  bed  bug.  The  insects  of  this 
order  have  been  arranged  in  two  large  sections, 
the  water  bugs,  or  Hydrocorisa ; and  the  land 
bugs,  Geocorisa  or  Aurocorisa . To  the  former 
belong  the  families  NepidyE  and  NotonectiDyE  ; 
to  the  latter  the  families  HydrometridyE, 
ReduviidyE,  Cimicidye,  &c. 

Mepatica. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Ranunculacece , and 
containing  only  one  species,  which  is  herbaceous, 
and  grows  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and 
America.  H.  trilobata , the  common  hepatica, 
called  in  France  “herbe  de  la  trinite,”  is  well 
known  as  one  of  our  favourite  garden  plants,  the 
flowers  of  which  make  their  appearance  in  spring 
before  the  leaves. 

Mcpaticse.  Liver  Worts . — A nat.  ord.  of 
acotyledonous  plants.  See  AcrogenyE. 
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Hepatite. — An  impure  variety  of  sulphate  of 
barytes,  distinguished  by  emitting  when  rubbed 
a disagreeable  smell. 

Ilepialidsc. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera , distinguished  by 
having  deflexed  long  and  narrow  wings,  a slender 
abdomen,  and  a long  and  velvety  thorax.  The 
caterpillars  of  these  moths  live  under  ground,  are 
nearly  smooth,  and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 
When  full  grown  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
substance  of  these  roots,  and  form  cocoons, 
covered  externally  with  small  fragments  of  earth, 
and  lined  internally  with  fine  silk.  The  genus 
Hepialus  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  contains 
about  a dozen  species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of 
Europe.  Several  of  them  are  found  in  this 
country,  one  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  ghost  moth,  H.  humuli.  The  caterpillars 
feed  upon  the  hop  plants,  and  sometimes  cause 
great  destruction  to  that  crop.  A large  species, 
II.  virescens , is  found  in  New  Zealand,  and  its 
caterpillar  is  frequently  attacked  by  a species  of 
fungus,  jSphceria  Robertsi,  which  ultimately  con- 
verts the  whole  body  of  the  insect  into  a vege- 
table substance. 

Hepialus. — See  Hepialid.®. 

Heraclcum. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce , 
containing  several  species,  one  of  which 
is  common  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  This  plant,  H.  sphon- 
dylium , is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  cow  parsnip  or  hog-weed,  and 
is  considered  a nourishing  food  for 
cattle  and  pigs.  Horses  and  rabbits 
are  also  fond  of  it,  and  the  natives  of 
Kaintschatka  and  Russia  use  the  shoots 
and  leaf  stalks  as  food,  after  the  rind, 
which  is  bitter,  has  been  removed. 

The  Russians  also  distil  a fermented 
spirit  from  the  stalks  when  dried,  which 
during  this  process  become  covered 
with  a saccharine  efflorescence. 

Mcrminia.  — A genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  nocturnal  Lepidop- 
tera, and  forming  in  Latreille’s  method 
the  chief  part  of  the  family  Pyr- 
ALIDjE. 

llcriiaiidsa — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  forming  the  type 
of  the  nat.  ord.  Hernandiacece  according  to 
some  botanists,  or  the  family  Eernandiece , a 
sub-order  of  the  Thymelceaceae  or  daphne  family, 
according  to  others.  The  species  are  natives 
of  various  parts  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  the  genus  derives  its  name  from 
Hernandez,  a naturalist  sent  out  to  Mexico  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  applied  to  these  plants  because  they  have 
large  leaves  and  little  flowers,  in  allusion  to  the 
great  opportunities  afforded  to  this  naturalist,  and 
the  little  use  he  made  of  them.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  species  of  the  genus  is  H.  sonora,  a tall 
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erect  tree,  with  cordate  peltate  leaves,  yellowish 
flowers,  and  a large  inflated  succulent  calyx. 
The  specific  name  was  given  to  it  from  the  noise 
made  by  the  wind  whistling  through  its  persistent 
involucels.  The  bark,  the  seed,  and  the  young 
leaves  are  slightly  cathartic,  and  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  depilatory,  de- 
stroying the  hair  wherever  it  is  applied,  and  this 
without  producing  pain. 

Herodias — A genus  of  herons.  See  Ar- 

DEID-E. 

Herpestes. — A genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Ferae , family  Felidae , 
and  sub-family  Viverrince , or  civets.  Several 
species  have  been  described,  natives  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  but  the  best  known  and  most  typical  is  the 
ichneumon,  H.  Ichneumon , a native  of  Egypt, 
and  well  known  to  the  ancients.  This  animal  is 
of  an  elongated  form,  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
with  fur  of  a chestnut-brown  and  yellow  colour, 
feet  and  muzzle  black  or  deep  chestnut,  and  has 
a long  tail,  strong  at  its  base  and  terminated  by 
a tuft  of  long  hairs.  The  legs  are  short,  its  eyes 
small  and  glowing,  and  its  muzzle  is  pointed. 
In  ancient  Egypt  the  ichneumon  was  reckoned  one 
of  its  sacred  animals,  and  in  more  modern  times 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  wonderful  tales. 
It  is  found  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  living 


during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  in  gardens  and 
near  villages,  but  in  the  dry  season  dwelling  in 
fields  and  near  the  river.  It  feeds  upon  rats, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  and  is  especially  fond  of  eggs. 
In  Upper  Egypt  the  ichneumons  are  said  to  be 
particularly  serviceable  to  man,  by  searching  in 
the  sand  for  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  and  de- 
vouring them  in  great  numbers  — by  which 
means  the  increase  of  these  dangerous  animals 
is  considerably  checked.  They  are  said  to  be 
easily  tamed.  The  species  here  figured,  H. 
griseus , is  an  Indian  species,  of  similar  habits, 
but  of  a grayish  colour 
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Merpetothcres. — A genus  of  hawks.  See 
Accipitrin.®. 

Hcrsilia. — A genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
natives  of  Brazil.  Also  a genus  of  spiders  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Araneidce , two  or  three  species 
of  which  are  known,  one  a native  of  Egypt  and 
two  others  of  Asia.  Also  a genus  of  entomostra- 
cous  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  family  Pontiidce, 
and  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Hesperia. — See  Hesperiid®. 

Hesperiidae. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  and  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Skippers.  They  are  characterized 
by  having  their  antennae  terminated  by  a thick 
club,  and  occasionally  strongly  hooked  at  the  tip, 
their  hind  tibiae  provided  with  spurs,  the  wings 
generally  short,  and  occasionally  the  hind  ones 
furnished  with  long  tails.  The  caterpillars  (of 
which  only  a few  are  known)  are  cylindrical, 
without  spires,  with  a robust  globular  head,  and 
the  anterior  segments  narrowed.  They  live  upon 
the  leaves  of  plants,  which  they  roll  up,  and  in 
which  they  construct  a slender  silken  cocoon, 
wherein  they  undergo  their  transformations.  The 
flight  of  the  perfect  insects  is  very  strong  and 
peculiar,  short  and  jerking,  whence  their  English 
name.  The  genus  Hesperia , which  gives  its 
name  to  the  family,  has  several  species,  which 
differ  from  the  generality  of  butterflies  by  only 
raising  their  upper  wings  when  in  a state  of  re- 
pose, the  lower  ones  being  retained  horizontally. 
The  greater  number  of  the  species  are  of  a fawTn 
colour,  with  black  lines  or  spots. 

Heteralsei  (irt^og,  different ; aXug  or  j, 
place). — A family  of  double  parasitic  monsters, 
characterized  by  the  insertion  of  a very  incom- 
plete parasitic  individual  upon  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  body  of  an  otherwise  perfect 
individual.  One  of  the  most  common  cases  of 
this  kind  of  monstrosity  is,  when  upon  the  head 
of  an  individual  in  other  respects  regularly  formed, 
an  accessory  head  is  attached,  complete  in  itself, 
but  having  only  an  imperfect  neck  and  some 
rudiments  of  a trunk.  These  two  heads  generally 
adhere  by  their  vertex,  and  this  particular  genus 
has  received  the  name  of  Epicomus.  Three  cases 
are  related  as  having  occurred  in  the  human  spe- 
cies. One  of  these  occurred  in  India,  the  child 
being  born  in  Bengal  in  1783.  The  midwife 
who  presided  upon  the  occasion  was  so  horrified 
at  the  sight  of  the  monster  that,  she  hastily  threw 
it  into  the  fire.  It  -was  rescued,  however,  by 
some  of  those  present,  and  though  somewhat 
injured,  lived  till  it  was  four  years  old.  It  only 
then  died  through  the  accidental  bite  of  a venom- 
ous snake.  During  life,  the  accessory  head 
showed  only  feeble  signs  of  life,  but  still  it  par- 
took of  a general  sympathy  with  the  other.  When 
the  mouth  of  the  perfect  child  was  applied  to  the 
breast,  the  lips  of  the  accessory  head  moved  in 
sympathy : and  when  the  perfect  child  laughed  or 
cried,  the  features  of  the  parasitic  head  seemed  to 
participate  to  a certain  extent  in  the  emotions. 
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Heferoccra  Qir-^og,  dissimilar;  ztgxg,  horn 
or  antenna). — A section  of  lepidopterous  insects, 
adopted  by  modern  entomologists  to  contain  those 
species  which  Linnaeus  arranged  under  the  genera 
Phalcena  and  Sphynx , and  corresponding  to  the 
nocturnal  and  crepuscular  lepidoptera  of  other 
authors.  It  obtains  its  name  from  the  diversified 
formation  of  the  antennae,  which  are  never  termi- 
nated by  a club,  as  in  the  butterflies,  but  are 
generally  setaceous,  filiform,  or  fusiform.  All 
the  insects  known  by  the  name  of  moths,  the  old 
genus  Phalcena  of  Linnaeus,  belong  to  this  divi- 
sion. 

Heteromera  (irtt>og,  dissimilar ; p-^og,  part). 
— A name  given  to  one  of  the  four  sections  into 
which  the  order  Coleoptera  is  divided.  It  con- 
tains those  beetles  which  have  five  joints  in  the 
tarsus  of  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  legs,  and 
only  four  in  the  tarsus  of  the  third  pair.  They 
are  almost  all  vegetable  feeders. 

Hetei'oniys  (sngog,  dissimilar;  pug,  a rat). 
— A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia , order  Rodentia  or  Glires , family  Mu- 
ridee , and  sub-family  Saccomyna.  Only  one 
species  is  known,  H.  anomalus,  the  spiny-pouched 
rat,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  rat. 
It  has  four  grinding  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  it 
possesses  cheek  pouches,  in  which  it  amasses  pro- 
visions, as  do  the  hamsters.  These  pouches  are 
formed  of  a doubling  of  the  common  integuments, 
and  are  clothed  internally  with  scattered  hairs, 
somewhat  like  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  opos- 
sums. The  body  is  partly  covered  wTith  flat 
channelled  spines,  like  those  of  the  echimys.  It 
is  of  a chestnut-brown  colour  on  the  back,  with 
the  neck,  belly,  and  legs  white ; has  the  habits  of 
the  rat,  and  is  a native  of  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

Ileteroptera  (tn^og,  dissimilar;  vrngov,  a 

wing) An  order  of  insects  which  derives  its 

name  from  -the  anterior  pair  of  wings  having  the 
basal  portion  coriaceous,  and  the  apical  part 
membranous.  It  is  synonymous  with  Hemip- 
tera. 

EEcterotypi  (tngog,  different ; ruorog,  a type). 
— A remarkable  family  of  double  monsters,  be- 
longing to  the  parasitic  order,  and  characterized 
by  the  union  of  two  individuals  anteriorly,  one 
generally  of  a normal  development  and  form,  the 
other  imperfectly  developed  and  parasitic — in 
other  words,  it  consists  of  a foetus,  appended  to 
the  front  of  another  well  formed  individual,  who 
lives  both  for  itself  and  its  brother.  The  two 
individuals  are  very  different  in  size  as  well  as 
development,  the  parasitic  individual  being  a kind 
of  appendage  more  or  less  inert,  and  more  or  less 
incomplete.  Sometimes  they  are  double  inferi- 
orly,  simple  superiorly ; at  others  they  are  double 
superiorly,  simple  inferiorly ; whilst  at  other 
times,  again,  they  are  double  both  superiorly  and 
inferiorly.  These  monstrosities  occur  in  the  hu- 
man race  as  well  as  in  lower  animals.  The  first 
kind  are  arranged  under  the  genus  Heteropages. 
One  case  is  related  which  lived  to  an  adult 
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age ; and.  when  seen  wrapped  up  in  a cloak, 
nobody  could  perceive  anything  monstrous  in  his 
appearance.  The  second  kind  belong  to  the  genus 
Ileterodymus,  a case  of  which  occurred  in  a child 
born  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  which  lived  for 
some  weeks.  The  third  kind  are  placed  in  the 
genus  Heteradelphus , one  case  of  which  is  related 
as  occurring  in  Touraine,  in  1826,  the  child  liv- 
ing for  twelve  months ; and  another  at  Macao, 
in  China,  whichlivedingoodliealthto  an  adultage. 

Heulandiie.  Foliated  Zeolite.  — A mineral 
occurring  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Iceland,  the  Faroe 
Islands,  in  Bombay,  &c.,  usually  lining  cavities 
in  trap  rocks.  It  is  obtained  in  snow-white  or 
flesh-red  right  oblique  prisms,  or  massive  in  round 
balls.  It  has  a vitreous  and  pearly  lustre,  is 
translucent  and  brittle,  and  is  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  water.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  2T95. 

Hexapro lotion. — A genus  of  fossil  Hippo- 
potami. See  Hippopotamus. 

Miatella. — A genus  of  shells.  The  imma- 
ture state  of  Saxicava. 

Mibbcrtia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Dil- 
LENIACE^E. 

Mibcrnia  ( hibernus , winter). — A genus  of 
nocturnal  Lepidoptera  belonging  to  the  family 
Geometridce,  and  so  named  because  the  species 
only  make  their  appearance  in  the  perfect  state 
at  the  end  of  autumn  or  even  in  the  middle  of 
w inter.  The  females  are  remarkable  for  having  no 
wings,  or  at  least  only  rudimentary  ones.  Their 
caterpillars  bury  themselves  at  the  feet  of  trees, 
in  order  to  change  into  the  chrysalis  form.  One 
of  the  best  known  species  is  H.  defoliaria ; and 
the  caterpillars  are  in  some  years  very  destructive 
to  fruit  trees,  upon  which  they  feed.  The  best 
method  of  preventing  injury  to  these  trees  is  to 
surround  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a circle  of 
glue,  or  some  sticky  substance,  in  the  months  of 
November  and  February,  at  both  of  which  times 
the  insects  come  out  in  the  perfect  state  from  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  females,  hav- 
ing no  wings,  are  obliged  to  crawl  up  the  tree, 
and  are  arrested  in  their  progress  by  this  circle  of 
glue,  before  they  can  lay  their  eggs.  One  female 
lays  about  300  eggs. 

Mibsscus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Malvaceae, , and  forming 
the  type  of  the  sub-order  Hibiscece.  The  species 
are  principally  herbaceous,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber are  natives  of  the  hot  parts  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica. Some  of  them  are  of  large  size,  and  are 
very  ornamental  plants ; and  they  are  generally 
remarkable  for  abounding  in  mucilage,  which 
renders  some  of  the  species  useful  as  articles  of 
diet,  and  for  the  tenacity  of  the  fibre  of  their 
bark,  which  renders  many  of  them  of  great  im- 
portance in  rope-making.  The  fibre  known  in 
India  as  sun-hemp  is  the  produce  of  H.  canna- 
binas,  which  is  cultivated  everywhere  in  India  for 
this  purpose.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  species 
are  known. 
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Minnites. — A genus  of  bivalve  shells  belong- 
ing I o the  family  Spondylidce.  Originally  formed 
upon  a fossil  shell,  the  genus  at  first  contained 
only  extinct  species.  The  living  type,  however, 
has  been  found  in  a shell  long  known  and  de- 
scribed as  a species  of  pecten,  and  a common 
shell  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  The  chief 
character  of  the  genus  is,  that  though  when 
young  the  shell  is  regular  and  byssiferous,  it 
afterwards  cements  its  lower  valve  to  other  shells 
or  stones,  &c.,  and  becomes  more  or  less  irregular 
in  form.  The  living  species,  H.  pusio , is  the 
Pecten  irregularis  of  former  conchologists,  and  is 
found  throughout  the  European  seas.  Two  or 
three  other  recent  species  have  been  described, 
and  several  occur  fossil  in  the  tertiary  formations. 

MippareMa. — A genus  of  diurnal  Lepidop- 
tera belonging  to  the  family  Nymphalidce,  and 
containing  a number  of  species,  which  are  chiefly 
natives  of  temperate  regions.  Several  are  British, 
amongst  which  is  the  marbled  white  butterfly, 
H.  Galathea , a common  insect,  of  a yellowish- 
white  colour,  chequered  with  black,  and  frequent- 
ing moist  meadows.  The  caterpillar-  feeds  on 
grass.  The  meadow  brown  butterfly,  H.  Janira1 
one  of  the  most  common  of  all  the  butterflies, 
occurring  in  every  meadow  or  lane  in  Britain  in 
the  month  of  July,  is  of  a dull  dark  brown  colour, 
the  anterior  wings  marked  with  a black  ocellus, 
with  a white  pupil.  The  caterpillar  is  green, 
and  feeds  upon  meadow  grass. 

Itippofoosea. — See  Hippoboscume. 

IlBpp©b«scitlae  (yrsroj,  horse ; fiotrxM,  to  feed 
upon). — A family  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
Diptera , and  section  Pupipara,  and  containing  a 
number  of  species,  which  are  very  troublesome  to 
horses,  cattle,  and  even  birds,  &c.  They  are  of 
small  size,  are  covered  with  bristles,  run  with 
great  agility  upon  the  bodies  of  the  animals 
upon  which  they  reside,  often  sideways,  and  bury 
themselves  amongst  the  hair  or  feathers.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Hippobosca  are  flies  of  an 
oval,  flattish  form,  and  are  covered  with  a tough 
leathery  skin.  The  abdomen  is  covered  with  a 
continuous  membrane  without  distinct  rings,  and 
susceptible  of  great  dilatation — a structure  neces- 
sary in  the  female  from  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  she  brings  forth  her  progeny.  Instead  of 
laying  eggs,  as  other  insects  do,  she  retains  them 
within  her  body  till  they  are  hatched.  The  larvae 
live  in  that  situation  till  they  reach  their  full 
size,  and  assume  their  pupa  state,  which  is  in  the 
form  of'an  egg,  nearly  as  large  as  the  abdomen 
.of  the  mother.  Upon  expelling  this  pupa  case, 
it  quickly  becomes  hard,  and  suddenly  enlarges 
to  a greater  size  than  the  abdomen  itself  in  which 
it  was  contained.  The  larger  end  has  a sort  of 
hood,  which  the  insect  scales  off  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready  to  make  its  escape.  The  species  which 
attacks  the  horse,  II.  equina , is  extremely  com- 
mon, and  attaches  itself  to  the  belly  of  its  victim, 
between  the  hind  thighs  and  under  the  tail — 
parts  less  protected  by  hair.  Five  species  have 
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been  described,  which,  however,  are  perhaps  mere 
varieties  of  the  equina , and  which  are  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  various  countries  where 
the  horse  has  been  domesticated.  One  of  them 
is  found  upon  the  camel  in  Egypt,  H.  camelina , 
and  another  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  upon  the 
quagga  and  upon  the  ostrich.  Several  species 
are  found  upon  birds,  one  especially,  Craterina 
hirundinis , depositing  its  egg  in  the  nest  of 
the  swallow,  where  it  receives  all  the  necessary 
warmth,  for  which  it  repays  the  poor  swallow  by 
sucking  its  blood. 

Meppobvosim  (j'vto;,  a horse;  food). 

— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Lobeliacece,  and  containing  only  one 
species,  H.  longijlora.  This  is  an  herbaceous 
plant,  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly poisonous,  the  juice,  if  it  only  accidentally 
touch  the  lips  or  eyes,  producing  a severe  degree 
of  inflammation.  Horses  are  violently  purged 
after  eating  it. 

Hippocampus.  Sea  Horse. — A genus  of 
fishes.  See  SyngnathidjE. 

Mippocastaneae.  Horse  Chestnuts. — A sub- 
order of  dicotyledonous  plants,  forming  part  of 
the  nat.  ord.  Sapindacece,  and  containing  the 
horse  chestnuts.  The  species  are  all  considerable 
sized  trees,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers  and  leaves.  The  common  horse 
chestnut,  JEsculus  hippocastanum,  is  the  best 
known  species.  It  is  a handsome  tree,  and  its 
pyramidal  spikes  of  white  flowers,  variegated 
near  the  centre  with  yellow  or  red,  which  appear 
in  May,  intermixed  with  the  large,  digitate 
leaves,  exhibit  a noble  appearance  when  seen  in 
large  clumps  or  long  avenues,  such  as  the  avenue 
at  Bushy  Park.  Its  native  country  is  not  well 
known,  but  it  was  introduced  from' the  Levant  to 
this  country  about  the  year  1688.  The  horse 
chestnut  is  a tree  of  quick  growth,  but  the  wood 
is  soft  and  spongy.  Deer  are  fond  of  the  fruit ; 
and  in  Turkey  the  nuts  are  ground  and  mixed 
with  the  provender  for  their  horses,  especially  those 
which  are  broken  winded;  hence  perhaps  the 
English  name.  Starch  is  yielded  in  considerable 
quantity  from  the  nuts ; and  when  deprived  of 
its  bitterness  by  maceration  in  weak  ley,  is  recom- 
mended as  a very  nutritious  food  for  horses, 
goats,  oxen,  and  sheep.  The  horse  chestnut 
contains  an  astringent,  saponaceous  juice,  which, 
obtained  by  peeling  the  nuts,  and  grinding  or 
rasping  them,  has  been  used  in  France  and 
Switzerland  for  bleaching  yarn.  A species  with 
scarlet  flowers,  JEsculus  carnea , is  grown  in  this 
country,  and  forms  a beautiful  and  ornamental 
tree  for  the  pleasure  ground. 

Mippocratea,  ISippocrateaceae — A nat. 
ord.  and  genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  named 
after  Hippocrates,  and  comprising  a number  of  spe- 
cies, which  are  trees  or  climbing  shrubs,  growing 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  Africa,  and  the 
East  Indies.  The  fruit  of  several  is  edible,  the 
seeds  of  H.  comosa  being  eaten  in  the  West 
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Indies  as  almonds;  but  they  are  of  no  utility 
otherwise. 

ISippoglossus. — A genus  of  malacopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Pleuronectidce.  In 
this  genus  the  two  eyes  are  on  the  right  side. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  holibut  or  halibut, 
H.  vulgaris , a well  known  fish,  a native  of  the 
seas  of  Great  Britain,  and  frequently  seen  in  our 
markets.  In  Scotland  it  is  often  called  the  tur- 
bot. Its  flesh  is  rather  coarse  and  dry  but  well 
flavoured.  It  attains  a large  size,  being  fre- 
quently six  or  seven  feet  long  and  weighing  300 
or  400  lbs.  In  the  northern  seas  specimens  have 
been  taken  500  lbs.  weight  and  eighteen  feet  in 
length.  In  Greenland  the  transparent  membrane 
of  the  stomach  is  used  instead  of  plates  of 
glass. 

Hspposssasic  ('ttfvros,  a horse ; (louvca,  to  put 
in  a rage). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Euphorbiacece , and 
comprising  amongst  several  other  species  the 
famous  manchineel  tree,  H.  Manqanilla.  This 
tree  is  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  con- 
sidered extremely  poisonous.  It  indeed  possesses 
as  bad  a reputation  in  the  West  as  the  upas  tree 
does  in  the  East.  Like  the  rest  of  the  order,  the 
whole  tree  abounds  in  a milky  juice,  which  is 
exceedingly  acrid.  Dropped  on  the  skin  it  pro- 
duces in  most  people  severe  inflammation,  and 
even  ulceration,  and  the  fruit  when  eaten  pro- 
duces the  same  effects  on  the  mouth.  In  some 
places  it  forms  thick  woods,  and  no  other  vegeta- 
tion will  grow  under  its  branches.  It  is  said  to 
be  dangerous  to  sleep  under  the  manchineel,  and 
the  land  crabs  which  at  times  are  found  poisonous 
when  eaten,  are  asserted  to  derive  their  delete- 
rious qualities  from  this  tree.  This  latter  assertion 
may  be  doubted,  but  it  appears  certain  that  if 
rain  or  dew  pass  through  the  branches,  and  fall 
upon  any  one  underneath,  the  drops  will  produce 
severe  inflammation  of  the  skin  wherever  touched. 
The  fruit  resembles  a small  apple,  and  the  tree 
derives  its  specific  and  English  name  from  the 
Spanish  word  Manzanilla , a little  apple.  These 
trees  have  now  become  scarce,  as  the  natives  de- 
stroy as  many  as  they  can.  When  they  wish  to 
cut  a tree  down,  they  light  a fire  under  it  so  as 
to  destroy  the  bark,  and  thus  prevent  accidents 
from  the  juice  falling  upon  their  hands  and  faces. 

Hipposiyx  (/Vsroj,  a horse  ; ovv*,  a hoof). — 
A genus  of  shells  belonging  to  the  class  Gastero- 
poda., and  family  Capulidce.  This  genus  w’as 
originally  formed  upon  a fossil  species  which  was 
found  adherent  by  a calcareous  support  to  other 
shells  or  rocks,  and  which  bore  upon  it  a pro- 
found impression  in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe. 
Living  examples  were  afterwards  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  which  showed  the  .%aine  shelly 
base,  and  a similar  horse-shoe  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  adductor  muscle.  At  first  they 
were  considered  bivalve  shells,  but  now  they  are 
proved  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  genera  Capulus 
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flippopliae. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Elje- 

AGNACE-ffi. 

Mippopotamus  (<W«s,  a horse;  ■xoTapLo;, 
a river). — The  River  Horse.  A genus  of  pachy- 
dermatous animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia, order  Ungulata , family  Elephantidce , and 
forming  the  type,  and  as  yet  only  genus,  of  a 
small  sub-family,  Hippopotamina.  The  hippopo- 
tamus has  thirty-eight  teeth ; four  incisors  above 
and  below  ; two  canines  above  and  below,  which 
are,  in  fact,  enormous  tusks,  sharpened  into  a 
somewhat  chisel-like  edge ; fourteen  molars  above 
and  twelve  below,  the  enamel  of  the  crowns  of 
'which  when  they  are  old  and  worn  assume  the 
form  of  trefoils.  The  body  is  very  large,  the 
legs  short,  and  the  skin  is  nearly  destitute  of 
hair.  It  has  a short  tail  and  a large  tumid 
muzzle.  The  feet  are  terminated  by  small  hoofs, 
and  the  female  possesses  two  ventral  mammae. 
It  is  a native  of  Africa,  being  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Guinea,  the  Congo, 
and  Senegal;  over  all  the  East  coast,  in 
Abyssinia,  Ethiopia,  Nubia,  and  Upper  Egypt. 
Only  one  well  characterized  species  exists, 
though  three  varieties  have  been  described  as 
distinct  species,  the  Cape  variety  being  described 
as  Capensis , the  Senegal  variety  as  Senegalensis , 
and  the  Abyssinian  variety  as  Abyssinicus.  By 
Linnaeus,  however,  and  the  most  recent  zoological 
writers,  there  is  only  one  acknowledged,  the  Hip- 
popotamus amphibius.  This  animal  is  of  enormous 


Hippopotamus. 


size,  being  sometimes  eleven  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  in  circumference ; indeed,  next  to  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros,  it  is  the  largest  quadruped 
known.  Its  form  is  massive,  its  legs  are  short 
and  thick,  and  its  belly  almost  trails  the  ground. 
Its  head  is  enormous,  and  its  mouth  immensely 
wide.  The  canine  teeth  are  sometimes  more  than 
a foot  long,  and  weigh  upwards  of  six  pounds 
each,  but  nevertheless  are  always  concealed  within 
its  lips.  The  ears  and  eyes  are  very  small.  The 
hippopotamus  is  heavy  and  slow  in  its  move- 
ments when  it  walks  upon  dry  land,  but  it  swims 
and  dives  with  remarkable  agility.  It  can 
remain  for  a long  time  under  water  without  being 
obliged  to  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  it  is 
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affirmed  that  it  can  walk  upon  the  ground  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  rivers  and  ponds  where  it  spends 
its  time,  as  well  as  on  dry  land.  It  is  sufficiently 
peaceable  in  its  habits  unless  when  pursued,  when 
it  turns  in  its  defence  and  becomes  savage  and 
ferocious.  These  animals  live  during  the  whole 
day  in  the  water,  only  coming  on  land  at  night 
to  seek  their  food.  This  consists  of  aquatic 
plants  and  shrubs  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  but  it  occasionally  leaves  the  water  side 
and  enters  fields  of  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  millet, 
where  it  commits  great  devastation,  for  its  con- 
sumption of  food  is  very  great.  They  live  in 
pairs,  and  appear  to  take  great  care  of  their 
young,  showing  much  tenderness  and  attention 
to  their  wants.  The  flesh  is  reckoned  very  good 
to  eat  when  young,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
Hottentots  and  natives  of  Abyssinia.  The  chase 
of  the  hippopotamus  is  a great  favourite  with  the 
natives  of  the  countries  where  it  is  found,  as  the 
tusks  are  exceedingly  valuable,  the  ivory  being 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  elephant.  It  keeps 
its  colour  better  than  any  other  kind  of  ivory, 
and  is  much  used  by  dentists  for  making  arti- 
ficial teeth.  Great  numbers  of  these  teeth  are 
imported  to  this  country,  and  they  usually  fetch 
about  thirty  shillings  a pound.  In  Egypt  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whips  are  made  of 
the  hide,  which  are  much  esteemed.  When 
dried,  the  skin  is  made  into  shields,  which  are 
said  to  be  bullet  proof.  Two  specimans  of  this 
huge  unwieldy  looking  animal  are  now  alive 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Begent’s 
Park,  London.  The  hippopotamus  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  the 
behemoth  of  the  book  of  Job.  The  poetical 
description  of  this  huge  animal  in  that  sacred 
writing  is  very  accurate,  and  its  habits  are  noted 
with  great  distinctness.  “ He  eateth  grass  as  an 
ox.”  Though  living  chiefly  in  the  water,  it  comes 
to  the  land  to  feed  upon  the  aquatic  plants  and 
shrubs  growing  on  the  banks.  “ He  lieth  under  the 
shady  trees,  in  the  covert  of  the  reed,  and  fens. 
The  willows  of  the  brook  compass  him  about.” 
It  is  in  such  situations  that  he  reposes  when  he 
comes  on  shore,  and  in  which  the  female  brings 
forth  her  young.  “ His  bones  are  as  strong  pieces 
of  brass;  his  bones  are  like  bars  of  iron.”  This 
agrees  well  with  his  massive  form  and  short, 
strong,  thick  legs.  If  there  is  only  one  living 
species  existing  at  the  present  day,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  several  distinct  species  have  existed 
in  former  eras  of  our  globe,  as  no  fewer  than 
five  have  been  described.  The  remains  of  one 
of  these,  H.  major , have  been  found  in  abun- 
dance in  England.  They  are  all  found  in  the 
eocene  beds  of  the  tertiary  formations  of  Europe, 
and  a representative  of  the  family,  described 
under  the  generic  name  of  Hexaprotodon , from 
its  having  six  incisive  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Sewalik  hills  in 
India. 

Mappopus  (iVcraj,  horse ; novs,  foot). — A 
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genus  of  bivalve  shells  belonging  to  the  family 
Tridacnidce , and  called  the  horse-shoe  oyster, 
and  bear’s  foot  clam.  The  valves,  instead  of 
being  open  anteriorly  like  Tridacna , are  closed. 
The  animal  spins  a byssus.  Only  two  or  three 
species  are  known,  large,  handsome,  finely  coloured 
shells  found  on  the  raised  coral  reefs  of  Australia 
and  the  South  Sea. 

Hippuris  a horse ; ovgK,  a tail). 

The  Mare's  Tail. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Halorageaceae. 

fXippiiritidae. — A family  of  fossil  extinct 
shells  belonging  to  the  class  Acephala,  and  tak- 
ing their  position  near  the  Chamidce.  Long 
believed  to  be  corals  or  cephalopods,  these  curious 
and  puzzling  fossils  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  amongst  naturalists.  Now, 
however,  they  appear  to  be  definitely  established 
as  bivalve  shells.  The  species  are  characteristic 
of  the  cretaceous  group  of  rocks,  and  are  found 
in  such  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  Peninsula, 


ffippurites  bioculatus. 


the  Alps,  and  East  Europe,  that  the  equivalent 
of  the  lower  chalk  has  received  the  name  of  hip- 
puritic  limestone.  The  genus  ffippurites  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  family.  The  shell  is 
inequi valve,  inversely  conical,  or  elongated  and 
cylindrical.  The  right  valve  is  attached  by  the 
umbo,  and  the  left  is  free  and  depressed.  H.  cornu - 
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vaccinum  attains  a large  size,  being  more  than  a 
foot  long,  and  is  curved  like  a cow’s  hom  ; hence 
its  specific  name.  Sixteen  different  species  have 
been  described,  a figure  of  one  is  here  represented. 

Marcus.  The  Goat. — See  Capreas. 

Hippuritis. — See  Hippuritid.e. 

Mariidiaiiclse.  The  Leech  family. — A family 
of  annelides.  See  Annelida. 

Mirundinidac. — The  Swallow  family.  A fa- 
mily of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Passeres , tribe 
Fissirostres , and  sub- tribe  Fissirostres  diurnce. 
The  swallows  form  a very  interesting  family  of 
birds,  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  na- 
turalists of  all  countries,  and  writers  of  all  ages. 
In  the  sacred  writings,  as  in  Isaiah,  and  in  the 
works  of  Homer,  Aristophanes,  Yirgil,  Herodotus, 
Ovid,  &c.,  &c.,  frequent  allusions  are  made  to 
the  birds  of  this  family.  They  have  been  the 
subject  of  many  strange  tales  and  fabulous  stories, 
but  stripped  of  all  their  wonderful  qualities,  they 
still  present  a sufficient  degree  of  interest  in  their 
habits  and  economy  to  render  them  worthy  of 
great  attention.  The  earliest  accounts  we  have 
of  swallows  all  agree  in  representing  them  as 
dwelling  in  places  inhabited  by  man.  And  though 
a few  species  are  now  known  to  live  in  desert  places 
and  wild  retreats,  as  some  of  those  which  belong 
to  the  New  World  and  to  the  islands  of  the  East, 
yet  it  is  true  at  the  present  day  that  the  greater 
number  are  found  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
man’s  dwellings,  and  many  prefer  as  the  places 
for  building  their  nests,  the  windows  and  chim- 
neys of  our  houses.  They  have  been  looked  upon 
in  most  parts  of  the  world  as  sacred  birds,  the 
friends  of  man,  and  a very  general  feeling  pre- 
vails that  it  is  barbarous  and  unlucky  to  kill 
them  or  destroy  their  nests.  In  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  America,  these  kindly  feelings  still 
exist,  but  in  Tuscany,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  recent  naturalists,  swallows  are  regarded  as 
mischievous  birds,  and  are  mercilessly  doomed  to 
destruction.  They  feed  upon  insects,  and  the 
immense  havoc  they  make  upon  these  creatures, 
many  of  which  are  hurtful  to  man,  recompenses 
him  in  some  degree  for  the  protection  he  affords 
them.  Swallows  are  social  birds.  , They  gener- 
ally live  in  large  families,  build  their  nests  in 
company,  and  in  flocks  follow  the  insects  through 
the  air  upon  which  they  feed.  They  appear  to 
be  particularly  attached  to  the  places  where  they 
build  their  nests,  returning  year  after  year  to  the 
same  nest  to  breed.  The  places  where  they  con- 
struct their  dwellings  are  always  observed  to  be 
lofty  and  airy,  and  they  prefer  the  neighbourhood 
of  water,  near  to  which  they  find  the  greater  part 
of  their  food.  They  are  almost  always  on  the 
wing,  the  structure  of  their  frames  enabling  them 
to  fly  rapidly,  and  for  a length  of  time  without 
alighting.  In  flight  they  catch  their  prey; 
skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  water  they 
eat,  drink,  and  wash,  without  staying  their  rapid 
course;  in  flight  they  often  feed  their  young, 
and  it  is  when  on  the  wing  that  they  collect  the 
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greater  portion  of  the  material  for  constructing  i various  species  belonging  to  them  are  still  further 
their  nest.  The  movements  of  the  swallows  in  divided  into  several  genera.  The  family  Eirun- 


the  air  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  their 
swiftness  is  amazing.  It  lias  been  calculated  that 
they  are  able  to  fly  sixty  miles  in  an  hour.  Their 
movements  on  the  ground,  however,  are  very  dif- 
ferent, and  they  appear  to  have  some  difficulty 
in  raising  themselves  from  it  when  once  they 
alight.  Their  eyesight  is  remarkably  quick  and 
good,  and  even  excels  many  of  the  birds  of  prey 
which  are  so  well  known  to  possess  this  faculty 
in  a high  degree.  They  are  asserted  to  be  able 
to  discern  as  small  an  object  as  a female  ant  on 
the  ground,  when  hovering  315  feet  above  it. 
The  nests  which  they  form,  and  to  which  so  many 
of  them  return  year  after  year,  vary  according  to 
the  species.  Some  attach  them  to  walls,  under 
the  eaves  of  roofs  or  windows,  &c. ; others  fix 
them  to  rocks,  vaults,  or  caverns ; while  others, 
again,  take  possession  of  old  quarries,  holes 
formed  in  old  trees,  or  excavated  by  other  ani- 
mals, or  hollow  out  galleries  in  the  soft  sand  by 
the  water  side.  The  materials  of  which  they 
construct  them  vary  also  according  to  the  species. 
Those  of  the  chimney  swallows  are  made  of  soft 
clay  or  mud  mixed  with  bits  of  straw,  and  lined 
internally  with  feathers.  The  nests  of  the  black 
martin  are  composed  of  bits  of  twigs,  pieces  of 
straw,  feathers,  &c.,  agglutinated  together  by 
means  of  a viscid  secretion  which  flows  from  their 
mouth,  and  those  of  the  edible  swallow  of  China 
are  formed  of  a kind  of  sea-weed.  The  males 
are  very  attentive  to  the  females  when  sitting  on 
their  eggs,  and  the  parents  are  excellent  examples 
of  affection  for  their  young.  Swallows  are,  for 
the  most  part,  migratory  birds.  In  this  country 
they  take  their  departure  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
and  seek  out  a milder  climate  for  the  winter. 
In  spring  they  return  to  their  old  haunts.  Their 
departure  takes  place  in  immense  flocks,  and 
almost  always  at  the  same  time,  but  we  find  them 
reappearing  in  spring  in  smaller  numbers,  or 
only  in  pairs.  Those  species  which  breed  in 
Europe  pass  the  winter  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  in  various  parts  of  Africa. 
Amongst  early  naturalists  extraordinary  tales 
were  told  of  swallows  passing  the  winter  in 
caves,  and  even  under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
at  the  bottom  of  ponds ! But  though  those  mar- 
vellous stories  are  no  longer  worthy  of  credit, 
many  facts  are  related,  apparently  on  good  testi- 
mony, which  prove  that  swallows  can  remain 
for  a length  of  time,  perhaps  a whole  winter,  in 
a state  of  torpidity,  as  some  of  the  mammalia 
do.  Swallows  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  upwards  of  seventy  species  are 
known  to  exist.  They  all  enter  into  the  single 
genus  Eirundo  of  Linnaeus,  but  succeeding 
authors  separated  the  swifts  from  the  swallows, 
retaining  for  the  latter  the  genus  Eirundo , and 
referring  the  swifts  to  the  genus  Cypselus.  These 
two  genera  now  form  the  types  of  two  sub- 
families, Eirundinina  and  Cypselina,  and  the 


dinidce  may  be  distinguished  from  other  passerine 
birds  by  their  having  a short  beak,  broad  at  the 
base,  flattened  horizontally,  and  deeply  cleft, 
causing  the  mouth  to  be  very  wide.  Tlieir  feet 
are  short,  the  wings  very  long,  and  they  are 
diurnal  in  their  habits.  The  sub-family,  Cypse- 
lina, or  swifts,  are  distinguished  from  the  true 
swallows,  or  Eirundinina , by  their  wings  being 
relatively  larger,  their  upper  mandible  more 
strongly  and  suddenly  curved  at  the  point,  and 
more  particularly  by  their  generally  having  short, 
robust  toes,  close  together,  nearly  equal  in  length, 
and  armed  with  strong  and  curved  claws,  while 
the  claws  of  the  swallows  are  weak,  and  the  ex- 
ternal toe,  claw  included,  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  last  phalanx  of  the  middle  toe.  Amongst 
the  Eirundinina  are  several  very  common  species. 
The  chimney  or  house  swallow,  Eirundo  rustica, 
builds  its  nest  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  inside  of  a chimney,  has  generally  two 
broods  in  the  year,  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
this  country  in  the  early  part  of  April,  and  retires 
to  the  south  on  the  approach  of  winter.  For  some 
time  before  they  leave  the  country,  they  forsake 
houses  and  roost  on  trees,  preferring  the  dead 
leafless  branches,  and  within  a day  or  two  of 
retiring,  they  assemble  in  vast  flocks  on  house 
tops,  the  leads  of  churches,  and  on  trees,  from 
whence  they  take  their  flight  in  company.  The 
chimney  swallow  watldes  softly  but  sweetly,  and 
in  soft  sunny  weather  sings  both  perching  and  fly- 
ing. The  barn  swallow,  Eirundo  rufa , is  a native 
of  America,  and  receives  its  English  name  from 
its  attaching  its  nest,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  cone,  to  the  rafters  in  barns,  &c.  These 
birds  are  easily  tamed,  and  soon  become  very 
gentle  and  familiar.  The  window  swallow  or 
martlet,  Ckelidon  urbica,  is  found  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  more  abundant  in  Eng- 
land than  the  chimney  swallow.  It  arrives  in 
general  about  ten  days  later,  begins  to  build 
early  in  May,  and  places  its  nest  in  the  corners  of 
windows,  beneath  the  eaves  of  a house,  or  some- 
times against  rocks  and  cliffs  by  the  sea  side.  In 
the  month  of  October  they  begin  to  migrate, 
continuing  to  depart  till  the  6th  of  November, 
by  which  time  they  have  generally  all  disap- 
peared. The  sand  martin,  or  bank  swallow,  Cotyle 
riparia , is  the  smallest  and  least  numerous  of 
our  swallows,  and  dwells  in  communities  along 
steep  gravelly  banks,  in  which  it  makes  deep 
holes  for  breeding  places.  It  is  much  more  abun- 
dant in  America,  congregating  there  in  immense 
multitudes.  It  is  the  earliest  in  its  arrival  in 
this  country,  of  all  the  swallows,  and  is  a migra- 
tory bird  in  America  as  well  as  Europe.  The 
purple  martin,  Progne  purpurea , is  a native  of 
America,  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  It  is  a general 
favourite,  and  takes  up  its  abode  among  the 
habitations  of  men.  The  Indians  and  negroes 
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hang  up  gourds,  properly  hollowed,  for  its  con- 
venience ; and  in  some  parts  of  the  Union 
considerable  expense  is  sometimes  incurred  in 
preparing  for  it  a suitable  residence.  Their 
nests  are  formed  of  dry  leaves,  slender  straws, 
hay,  and  feathers.  In  addition  to  insects,  this 
species  feeds  much  upon  berries,  especially  when 
in  its  winter  quarters.  Wilson  tells  an  amusing 
story  of  this  bird.  He  says  he  never  met  in  the 
United  States  more  than  one  man  who  disliked 
the  martins.  “This  was  a penurious,  close-fisted 
German,  who  hated  them  because  they,  as  he 
said,  ‘ ate  his  peas.’  I told  him  he  must  be 
mistaken,  as  I never  knew  an  instance  of  martins 
eating  peas ; but  he  replied  with  coolness,  that 
he  had  many  times  seen  them  himself  ‘ blaying 
near  his  hife,  and  going  schnap,  schnap,’  by 
which  it  was  understood  that  his  bees  had  been 
the  sufferers,  and  the  charge  could  not  be  denied.” 
Amongst  the  Cypselince  are  some  of  the  largest 
species  of  the  family.  The  common  swift,  or 
black  martin,  Cypselus  opus,  is  larger,  stronger, 
and  its  flight  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  family.  Its  length  is  nearly  eight  inches, 
and  its  general  colour  is  sooty-black,  with  a tinge 
of  green.  The  swift  builds  its  nest  in  the  holes  or 
crevices  of  high  towers  or  steeples,  and,  unlike  the 
swallow,  has  only  one  brood  in  the  year,  and  the 
young  do  not  moult  before  the  second  autumn. 
It  flies  high,  and  wheels  with  a bolder  wing  than 
the  swallows,  with  which  it  never  mingles.  They 
arrive  in  this  country  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  depart  in  August.  They  are  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  probably  visit  the  more 
remote  regions  of  Asia.  The  American  chimney 
swallow,  Acanthylis  pelasgia,  is  a native  of  the 
United  States,  and  builds  its  nest  in  chimneys. 
They  arrive  in  spring,  about  the  end  of  April,  or 
beginning  of  May,  and  for  a considerable  time 
after  associate  together  every  evening  in  one 
general  rendezvous;  those  of  a whole  district 
roosting  together.  This  place  of  repose,  in  the 
more  unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  is  usually  a 
large  hollow  tree,  open  at  top ; and  trees  of  that 
kind  are  commonly  called  swallow-trees.  They 
take  their  departure  in  the  first  or  second  week 
in  September.  The  esculent  swallow,  Callocalia 
esculenta  or  nidi/ica , is  a native  of  the  Indian 
seas,  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  islands  of 
the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  in  the  islands  of  Su- 
matra, and  Java,  &c.,  and  builds  its  nest  in  deep 
and  almost  inaccessible  caves.  This  nest  is  shaped 
like  the  common  swallow’s  nest,  and  is  formed  of 
a whitish  gelatinous  substance,  arranged  in  layers, 
and  obtained  by  macerating  in  the  stomach  a 
species  of  fucus  or  sea-weed.  The  edible  birds’ 
nests  of  China  are  far-famed,  and  in  that  country 
are  prized  as  a great  luxury.  The  Chinese  con- 
sider them  as  possessed  of  great  restorative  powers, 
and  as  the  collecting  of  them  is  hazardous  and 
expensive,  they  fetch  a high  price  in  the  market. 
In  Canton  the  secondary  sorts  are  generally  sold 
for  their  weight  in  silver,  but  the  best  kind,  or 
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that  which  is  taken  before  the  young  birds  have 
been  hatched,  fetch  at  times  about  £5  18s.  lgd. 
per  lb.  The  quantity  annually  exported  from 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  has  been 
estimated  at  242,000  lbs.,  worth  £284,290. 
Callocalia  brevirostris  is  a Cingalese  species, 
which  builds  in  limestone  caves  at  a distance 
from  the  sea.  Hundreds  of  nests  are  to  be  seen 
in  a cave  at  Havissay,  thirty-five  miles  inland, 
glued  to  the  rock,  and  some  of  these  are  verj’’  clear, 
white  as  snow,  and  thin.  These  nests,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  be  used  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon. 

Histology  ("<rra?,  a web  or  tissue;  kayos,  a 
discourse) — A term  now  much  in  use,  and  applied 
to  designate  the  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  structure 
of  the  parts  of  plants  and  animals  in  relation  to 
their  development.  The  science  is  founded  upon 
observations  made  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
and  is  of,  comparatively  speaking,  recent  date. 
The  ultimate  composition  of  organized  bodies  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  observers,  and  the  science 
of  histology  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with 
the  early  microscopic  observers,  Malpighi  and 
Leeuwenhoek. 

Molcus. — A genus  of  glumaceous  monocoty- 
ledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Grami- 
neoe.  Several  species  of  these  grasses  are  de- 
scribed, two  of  which  are  British.  A species, 
H.  saccharatus , a native  of  China,  abounds  in 
sugar.  The  late  scarcity  of  corn  (1854)  in 
France,  has  drawn  attention  to  this  plant,  which 
promises  to  supersede,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
use  of  beet  root  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and 
the  distillation  of  alcohol.  This  grass  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Sorgho , and  by  many  botanists 
is  arranged  under  the  genus  Sorghum.  It  has 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  China,  by  whom  large  quantities  of 
sugar  are  extracted  from  it.  It  is  called  “the 
sugar  cane  of  the  north  of  China,”  and  numerous 
experiments  have  been  lately  tried  in  France, 
with  a view  to  ascertain  its  properties.  From 
the  report  of  the  Toulon  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion it  appears  to  be  richer  in  the  saccharine 
principle  than  any  known  plant  except  the  vine. 
While  beet  root  contains  from  8 to  10  per  cent, 
of  sugar,  the  sorgho  produces  from  16  to  20  per 
cent.,  from  which  8 to  10  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol, 
fit  for  all  industrial  and  domestic  purposes,  can 
be  procured.  The  refuse  is  excellent  food  for 
cattle,  who  are  very  fond  of  it.  The  plant  grows 
rapidly,  and  does  not  require  irrigation. 

HolocantSius  (oko;,  entire;  spine). 

— A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes  belonging 
to  the  family  Chcetodontidce.  The  fishes  belonging 
to  this  genus  are  distinguished  by  the  lower  part 
of  their  operculum  ending  in  a long  horizontal 
spine.  About  twenty-four  species  have  been 
described,  scattered  over  the  tropical  seas  of  both 
hemispheres.  They  are  of  a compressed  flattened 
form  ; are  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  of  all  the 
family,  and  their  flesh  is  considered  delicate  eating. 
Holoccmrus  ( pkos , entirely ; »iv-^ov}  a 
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spine) — A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  family  Percidce,  and  called  spring- 
headed perches.  There  are  about  eighteen  species 
known,  all  of  brilliant  colours,  red,  purple,  or 
rose,  relieved  by  polished  gold  or  silver.  Their 
branchiostegous  membrane  and  their  fins  are 
covered  with  spines,  and  their  body  is  covered 
with  hard,  rough,  or  denticulated  scales.  In  the 
West  Indies  the  English  call  them  the  red  men, 
and  the  French  the  cardinals. 

Holothuria. — See  Holothuriidab. 

Holothuriidae  (oAaj,  entire;  dugtov,  small 
hole).  Sea  Cucumbers. — An  order1  of  radiated 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Echinodermata , 
and  answering  to  the  genus  Holothuria  of  Linnaeus. 
The  body  of  these  animals  is  more  or  less  elong- 
ated, sometimes  vermiform,  soft  or  flexible  in  all 
its  parts,  very  extensile  and  contractile,  and 
furnished  with  numerous  suckers,  by  means  of 
which  their  movements  are  effected.  They  have 
a large  orifice  at  each  extremity,  at  the  anterior 
of  which  is  situate  the  mouth,  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a kind  of  funnel,  which  is  supported 
throughout  its  whole  circumference  by  a circle 
of  small  calcareous  fibres,  and  surrounded  with  a 
circle  of  from  five  to  ten  branchial  appendages, 
more  or  less  plumose.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  are  arranged  in  several  families,  or  groups, 
such  as  the  vermiform  holothurians,  or  Synap- 
tid.e,  the  sea  cucumbers,  or  Psolidae,  the 
siphon  cucumbers,  or  Sipunculid^e,  the  true 
holothurians,  or  Holothuriidoe.  These  latter  con- 
taining the  genera  Holothuria , Trepang , &c.,  are 
found  in  all  seas,  generally  adhering  to  rocks  near 
the  shore.  Some  of  them  reach  to  nearly  the 
length  of  two  feet,  and  seven  to  eight  inches  in 
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circumference,  and  many  are  useful  to  man  as 
articles  of  food.  In  China  many  different  species 
are  collected  and  sold  for  this  purpose,  under  the 
general  name  of  beche-de-mar,  sea  slugs,  or 
trepang,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese 
for  flavouring  their  soup.  They  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce  amongst  the  natives 
of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Cochin- 


China,  the  islands  belonging  to  Australia,  &c 
Thousands  of  Malay  proas  are  annually  engaged 
in  this  fishery,  and  the  produce  taken  to  Canton 
is  sold,  at  an  average,  for  about  forty-five  Spanish 
dollars  per  picul  (=133|  lbs).  Macassar  is  the 
great  market  for  the  commodity,  and  about  8,333 
cwt.  are  annually  exported  from  thence  to  Can- 
ton. In  that  market  not  fewer  than  thirty 
varieties  are  distinguished,  varying  from  5 to 
110,  or  115  dollars  a picul,  according  to  quality. 
Several  species  of  the  Holothuriidoe  are  found  on 
the  British  coast ; and  one  species,  which  is  taken 
on  the  coast  of  Naples,  is  eaten  by  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  The  young  of  the 
Holothurice  are  very  small,  those  of  the  species 
found  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  being  about 
eight-tenths  of  a line  long.  They  are  ciliated, 
move  with  quickness  by  means  of  these  vibratile 
cilia,  and  swim  rapidly  by  a movement  of  rota- 
tion round  their  axis.  They  have  been  described  as 
a distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Auricularia. 

Homarus.  The  Lobsters.- — A genus  of  de- 
capodous  Crustacea  belonging  to  the  order 
Macroura , and  family  Astacidce.  The  most 
important  species  of  the  genus  is  the  common 
lobster,  H.  vulgaris , and  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  The  general  colour,  when  alive, 
is  a dull  pale  reddish-yellow,  spotted  with  bluish- 
black.  When  boiled  it  becomes  red.  In  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  this  species,  from  the 
esteem  in  which  it  is  held  as  an  article  of  food,  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  Crustacea. 
They  are  taken  on  various  parts  of  our  coast,  and 
chiefly  on  rocky  shores.  From  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Orkney  and  Lewis  islands,  it 
is  stated  150,000  are  annually  sent  to  Billings- 
gate market.  From  Norway, 
600,000  annually  arrive  there, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  in  one  day,  in  that  market, 
not  less  than  from  20  to  25,000 
lobsters.  The  consumption,  there- 
fore, in  Great  Britian,  must  be 
immense.  The  principal  season 
of  their  being  sent  to  the  London 
market  is  from  March  to  August, 
though  during  the  winter  they 
are  in  excellent  eating  condition 
also.  They  are,  according  to 
all  accounts,  very  stationary  in 
their  habits,  and  differ  very  much 
in  colour  and  appearance  in  the 
different  places  where  they  occur. 
The  lobsters  are  taken  in  pots 
similar  to  what  are  used  for  the 
capture  of  crabs.  They  very  readily  part  with 
their  large  claws.  When  seized  by  one  of  them, 
the  animal  parts  with  it  at  once,  and  when  sud- 
denly alarmed  by  a loud  noise,  such  as  a peal  of 
thunder,  or  the  report  of  a cannon,  they  shoot  their 
claws  immediately.  The  restoration  of  the  lost 
member  takes  place  slowly,  and  it  is  a consider- 
able time  before  the  new  member  attains  the  size 
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of  the  old  one.  The  ova  are  very  numerous,  and 
when  the  young  are  first  excluded  from  the  shell, 
they  are  very  unlike  their  parent.  A series  of 


Eomarus  vulgaris— The  Lobster. 


changes  takes  place  before  they  assume  the  per- 
fect form. 

Homo.  Man — In  Zoology  man  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  order  Primates,  and  in  a family 
by  himself,  Bimana  (two-handed),  or  Hominidce. 
He  forms  the  only  genus  of  the  family,  and  there 
is  but  one  species  of  the  genus,  Homo  sapiens , 
man,  “ the  beauty  of  the  world ; the  paragon  of 
animals.”  There  are  several  very  distinct  varieties 
of  the  human  species.  Cuvier  refers  them  all  to 
three;  Pritchard  enumerates  seven;  Agassiz, 
eight;  Pickering  describes  eleven;  but  most 
authors  follow  Blumenbach,  who  makes  five. 
First  is  the  Caucasian , or  white  race,  to  wMch 
belong  the  greater  part  of  the  European  nations, 
and  those  of  Western  Asia.  Second  is  the  Mongo- 
lian, or  yellow  race,  occupying  Tartary,  China, 
Japan,  &c.  Third,  the  Ethiopian,  or  the  negro 
race,  occupying  all  Africa,  except  the  north. 
Fourth,  the  American,  or  red  race,  containing 
the  Indians  of  North  and  South  America ; and, 
fifth,  the  Malagan  race,  occupying  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  &c.  See  Bimana. 

Homoptera. — An  order  of  insects,  charac- 
terized by  their  wings,  which  are  four  in  number, 
being  entirely  membranous  and  deflexed.  The 
anterior  are  larger  than  the  posterior,  and  do  not 
lap  over  each  other  when  in  a state  of  repose. 
The  pupae  are  active,  and  the  metamorphosis  is 
semi- complete.  This  order  contains  some  of  the 
most  anomalous  forms  to  be  met  with  amongst  | 
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insects.  The  musical  cicadae  Cicadid^e,  the 
strangely  formed  lanthorn  flies  Fulgorid^e,  the 
cuckoo-spit  insects  Cercopid^e,  the  destructive 
Aphides,  and  the  extraordinary  scale  insects 
CocciDiE,  are  all  types  of  well  marked  groups. 
All  the  species  belonging  to  this  order  subsist 
upon  vegetable  juices,  and  the  females  of  many 
are  furnished  with  a scaly  ovipositor,  by  means 
of  which  they  penetrate  into  the  substances  of 
plants,  and  there  deposit  their  eggs. 

Hopeite. — A mineral  substance  found  in  the 
zinc  mine  of  Vieille-Montagne,  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  It  is  a glassy  transparent  substance 
of  a grayish-white  colour,  and  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  2*76.  It  contains  oxide  of  zinc,  cad- 
mium, and  probably  phosphoric  acid. 

Hordenm.  Barley. — A genus  of  glumaceous 
monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Graminece.  As  many  as  fifteen  species  of 
these  grasses  have  been  described,  found  wild  in 
various  places  in  both  the  Old  and  New  World. 
About  six  of  these  are  cultivated  as  an  article  of 
food,  some  of  which  have  the  grains  of  corn  in  the 
ear  arranged  in  two  rows,  others  in  six..  Belong- 
ing to  the  first  group  is  the  common  summer 
barley  of  England,  H.  distichum;  the  species 
which  cultivators  generally  appear  to  prefer, 
and  which,  though  said  to  be  a native  of  Tartary, 
has  been  found  growing  wild  in  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  H.  ggmnodistichum 
is  what  is  known  as  the  naked  barley,  and  H. 
zeocriton  is  the  battledore,  or  sprat  barley. 
Neither  of  these  species  are  much  cultivated 
in  England,  and  their  original  native  country 
is  unknown.  Belonging  to  the  second  group, 
or  six-rowed  barleys,  is  the  here,  bigg,  or 
winter  barley  of  farmers,  H.  hexastichum , which 
though  an  inferior  kind  to  the  summer  barley,  is 
valuable  for  ripening  quicker,  and  is  therefore 
well  adapted  for  northern  climates,  which  have 
short  summers.  H.  gymno-hexasticum,  the  naked 
six-rowed  barley,  is  an  extremely  productive 
species,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  is  more 
esteemed  than  any  other.  Another  curious  species 
is  found  in  India,  with  naked  grains,  and  having 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a species  of  wheat. 
It  has  been  sent  to  this  country  under  the  name 
of  “ tartarian  wheat,”  and  is  described  under  the 
name  of  H.  cegiceras.  What  are  called  black 
barleys  are  only  varieties  of  the  commoner  kinds, 
and  receive  that  name  from  the  dark  colour  of 
their  husks. 

Horia. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
heteromerous  Coleoptera,  tribe  Trachelia,  and 
family  Horihxe.  The  species  are  few,  but  they 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  natives  of  warm 
climates.  The  larvae  of  these  insects  live  as 
parasites  in  the  nests  of  certain  hymenopterous 
insects.  H.  maculata,  a West  Indian  species, 
has  been  observed  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  a 
wild  carpenter  bee,  Xylocopa  teredo,  which  makes 
its  cells  in  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  larvae,  when 
hatched,  feed  upon  the  prevision  laid  up  for  the 
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larvae  of  the  bee,  which  in  consequence  are  starved 
to  death. 

Hornblende. — A mineral.  See  Augite. 

Ilortensia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Hy- 
drangea. 

Moya. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Asclepiadacece.  Several 
of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated  in  our 
hot-houses.  H.  carnosa , a native  of  India,  has,  on 
account  of  its  curious  wax-like  blossoms,  received 
the  name  of  wax  plant.  See  Asclepiadacece. 

Mumboldilite. — A mineral  found  in  the 
lava  of  Vesuvius,  of  a brown-yellowish,  or 
greenish-yellow  colour,  of  a vitreous  lustre,  trans- 
lucent, and  of  a specific  gravity  of  from  2-9  to 
3-104.  It  occurs  in  right  square  prisms  of  six, 
eight,  or  sixteen  sides,  or  in  masses. 

Muinboldtine.  Oxalate  of  Iron. — A mine- 
ral substance  found  in  Bohemia  and  Hesse,  and 
occurring  either  crystalline  or  massive.  Specific 
gravity,  2 ‘IB. 

Humboldtitc. — A mineral  so  called,  found 
in  the  Tyrol,  the  Harz,  in  North  America,  and 
near  Edinburgh.  It  is  a borosilicate  of  lime,  and 
is  synonymous  with  Datholite. 

Muiuirium. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Meliaceoe , or, 
according  to  some  botanists,  forming  the  type  of 
a small  family  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
Eumiriacece.  This  genus  contains  several  species 
which  are  trees  or  shrubs,  and  are  natives  of 
tropical  America.  II.  floribundum  is  a tree 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  gives  out  from 
its  trunk,  when  incisions  are  made  in  it,  a yellow 
liquid  balsam  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  balsam  of  Umiri.  Its  pro- 
perties resemble  very  much  those  of  the  balsam 
of  Copaiva  and  balsam  of  Peru.  H.  balsamiferum , 
a tree  forty  feet  high,  and  growing  in  Guiana, 
gives  out  a resinous  substance  of  a red  colour, 
resembling  styrax  in  smell.  After  it  has  exuded 
from  the  tree  it  becomes  hard,  when  burned  ex- 
hales an  agreeable  odour,  and  is  employed  in 
America  as  a cure  for  tape  worm.  The  natives 
of  Guiana,  and  the  negroes,  use  the  bark  cut  in 
slips  to  burn  as  flambeaus. 

Huniulus.  The  Eop. — A genus  of  plants. 
See  Cannabinace^e. 

Mura. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Euphorbiacece,  and 
containing  a species  which  grows  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  abounds  like' the  rest  of  the  family  in 
a milky  juice.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  a con- 
siderable sized  tree,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  sandbox  tree,  H.  crepitans.  The  milky 
juice  is  so  acrid  as  to  produce  blindness  in  a few 
days  after  touching  the  eye.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  size  of  a middling  apple,  and  when  fully  ripe 
opens  with  great  elasticity  and  noise,  and  scatters 
the  seeds  to  a distance.  These  when  taken  into 
the  stomach  produce  violent,  drastic  purgative 
effects,  which  have  occasionally  brought  on  very 
dangerous  symptoms. 
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Huronitc. — A mineral  substance  found  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Huron  in  America,  associated 
with  boulder  hornblende.  It  is  of  a clear  yellowish- 
green  colour,  and  has  a specific  gravity  of  2 8625. 
It  is  a hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime. 

Hyacinth.  — A mineral  substance  composed 
of  silica  and  zirconia,  transparent,  and  obtaining 
its  name  from  its  colour  resembling  that  of  the 
plant  called  hyacinth.  It  is  a variety  of  Zircon, 
and  forms  one  of  the  precious  gems.  Several 
varieties  occur,  such  as  the  oriental  hyacinth, 
the  occidental  hyacinth,  &c. 

Hyacinthus. — A genus  of  monocotvledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliacece , sub- 
order Scillece,  and  containing  several  species  of 
bulbous  plants,  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
The  most  common  is  the  common  hyacinth,  H. 
orientalis , a plant  which,  from  its  beautiful  flowers, 
is  more  esteemed  than  almost  any  other  in  our 
gardens.  The  Dutch  florists  excelled  in  the 
culture  of  these  bulbs,  and  the  dealers  of  Haarlem 
had  at  one  time  upwards  of  2,000  varieties ! 

Hyaena. — See  Hy^enina. 

Mysenina.  The  Hycenas. — A tribe  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order 
Ferae,  and  family  Felidae.  The  hyaenas  are  digi- 
tigrade  animals,  with  more  or  less  elongate  limbs, 
and  the  body  depressed  posteriorly.  The  genus 
Hyaena  is  the  type,  the  species  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  having  four  toes  to  each  foot, 
thick,  short,  blunt  claws,  and  no  small  tubercu- 
lar teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  behind  the  molars. 
Their  teeth  are  thirty-four  in  number — eighteen 
in  upper  and  sixteen  in  lower  jaw.  The  molar 
teeth  are  five  on  each  side  in  upper,  and  only  four 
on  each  side  in  lower  jaw.  The  structure  of  their 
teeth  enables  them  to  crush  the  bones  of  the 
largest  prey,  and  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  and 
neck  are  so  powerful,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  take  from  them  anything  they  have  seized. 
They  are  less  sanguinary  in  their  habits  than  the 
cats,  and  live  more  upon  dead  animals,  preferring 
even  flesh  which  has  begun  to  become  putrid. 
In  general  form,  the  hysenas  resemble  the  dogs, 
but  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  obliquity  of 
their  bodies  and  their  peculiar  gait,  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  having  the  hind  legs 
shorter  than  the  fore  ones.  Not  that  they  are  so 
in  reality,  but  they  appear  so  because  they  are 
always  in  a state  of  flexion.  The  muzzle  is  obtuse, 
like  the  dog’s,  and  the  tongue  is  rough,  like  that 
of  the  cat’s.  They  are  nocturnal  animals,  live 
during  the  day  in  caves,  and  sally  out  at  night 
to  seek  their  food.  They  are  useful  as  scaven- 
gers in  hot  climates,  as  they  carry  off  all  sorts  of 
carrion  from  the  streets,  and  the}7  will  even  enter 
churchyards  to  disinter  the  dead.  Between  the 
anus  and  tail  they  have  a glandular  pouch,  which 
secretes  a thick,  unctuous  humour,  of  a very  bad 
smell.  Many  fabulous  stories  used  to  be  told  in 
former  times  about  the  hysenas.  They  were  said 
to  be  hermaphrodites,  changing  their  sex  every 
year ; the  shadow  of  their  bodies  falling  upon 
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that  of  dogs  rendered  them  dumb;  and  they 
could  imitate  the  voice  of  man,  and  even  call 
him  by  name.  The  hyaenas  are  all  natives  of 
the  Old  World,  and  are  found  inhabiting  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  common  or  striped  hyaena,  H. 
vulgaris  or  striata , was  well  known  to  the  an- 


Eywna  vulgaris— Striped  Hyaana. 

dents.  It  is  of  a yellowish-gray  colour,  with 
transverse  black  bands.  A long,  black  mane, 
waved  with  yellow,  extends  from  the  neck,  along 
the  back,  to  the  tail.  The  ears  are  long,  coni- 
cal, broad  at  the  base,  nearly  naked,  and  of  a 
brown  colour.  It  is  an  unsociable,  solitary  ani- 
mal, inhabiting  caves  and  the  chasms  of  rocks ; 
but  is  nevertheless  easily  tamed  by  man,  and  is 
susceptible  of  strong  attachment  to  those  who  be- 
have kindly  to  it.  Travellers  mention  it  in  various 
places  as  being  domesticated  like  the  dog,  and 
even  performing  the  duties  of  a watch-dog.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  this  animal  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Bible,  and  that  the  “ valley  of  Zeboim,” 
mentioned  in  1 Sam.  xiii.  18,  means  the  “ valley 
of  hyaenas,”  the  Arabic  name  for  this  animal  at 
the  present  day  being  dzuba  or  dubba.  The 
striped  hyaena  is  a native  of  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Abyssinia.  A variety  of  it 
is  also  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
it  is  called  the  Strand  wolf  by  the  colonists,  and 
has  been  described  as  a separate  species,  under  the 
name  of  hyaena  villosa.  The  spotted  hyaena  or 
tiger  wolf  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Crocuta 
maculata , is  rather  smaller  than  the  striped  hyaena, 
and  is  of  a yellowish-brown  colour,  marked  with 
numerous  deep  brown  roundish  spots.  It  is  a 
voracious  and  destructive  animal,  and  very  cun- 
ning. Its  depredations  annoy  the  farmers  very 
much,  and  numerous  methods  are  adopted  by 
them  for  catching  it ; but  its  cunning  generally 
enables  it  to  elude  them  all.  It  is  said  to  have 
a preference  for  human  flesh,  and  to  attack  chil- 
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dren,  and  carry  them  off  in  their  powerful  jaws. 
It  is  a native  of  South  Africa,  especially  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Seve- 
ral species  of  fossil  hyaenas  have  been  found  in 
the  tertiary  formations.  Remains  of  one  species, 
Hyaena  spelcea,  occur  abundantly  in  England, 
especially  in  the  ossiferous  cav- 
erns, as  at  Kirltdale,  in  York- 
shire. This  species  must  have 
been  larger  than  the  recent 
species,  and  appears  to  have 
been  common  throughout 
Europe. 

Hysenodon  ( vkivoc , hyaena; 
o$ous,  tooth). — A genus  of  ex- 
tinct fossil  animals  found  in  the 
tertiary  formations  of  Europe, 
and  distinguished  by  its  having 
the  front  molar  teeth  larger 
than  the  back  ones,  as  in  the 
didelphidae  of  the  present  day. 
This  peculiar  genus  is  considered 
to  be  an  intermediate  link  be- 
tween the  ordinary  Carnivora 
and  Didelphidae. 

Hyalsea. — A genus  of  mol- 
luscous animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Pteropoda , and  family 
Cleodoridce,  and  synonymous 
with  Carolina.  The  animal  is 
furnished  with  two  wing-like  expansions  or 
fins,  which  are  united  by  a semicircular 
ventral  lobe,  the  equivalent  of  the  foot  of  the 
gasteropods ; and  the  mantle  has  two  long  appen- 
dages passing  through  the  lateral  slits  of  the 
shell.  The  shell  is  of  a globular  form  and  trans- 
lucent, with  a slit  on  each  side,  and  the  posterior 
extremity  tridentate.  The  Hyalceas  are  herma- 
phrodite, the  two  sexes  being  united  in  the  same 
individual.  They  were  long  misunderstood,  and 
this  partly  from  the  fact  that  naturalists  had 
always  mistaken  the  posterior  for  the  anterior 
extremity.  The  species  are  all  marine,  living  in 
the  open  ocean,  and  are  for  the  most  part  noc- 
turnal animals.  They  use  their  cephalic  fins  as 
wings,  and  move  through  the  water  by  beating 
the  surface  with  them,  as  butterflies  do  the  air 
with  their  wings.  They  constitute  a great  part 
of  the  food  of  Crustacea  and  other  marine  ani- 
mals. About  twenty  species  are  known  (some  of 
which  are  now  referred  to  sub-genera),  amongst 
which  the  largest,  handsomest,  and  best  known 
is  the  glassy  chariot  or  Venus’  chariot,  II.  triden- 
tata , an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic, 
and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Hyalonemidse.  Glass  Rope  Corals. — A fa- 
mily of  zoophytes.  See  Anthozoa. 

Ilydatida  bladder). — An  order  of 

Entozoa  or  intestinal^worms.  See  Acephalo- 
cysts. 

Hydatina. — A genus  of  minute  animals  be- 
longing to  the  class  Rotatoria , and  forming  the 
type  of  the  family  Hydatincea.  The  common 
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species,  H.  senta , found  in  stagnant  fresh  water, 
is  of  a conical  shape  and  hyaline  structure,  and 
has  the  margin  of  the  rotatory  organ  ciliated. 
This  species  forms  a favourable  subject  for  micro- 
scopic examination,  and  is  the  one  which  Ehren- 
berg  used  as  the  basis  of  his  investigations  upon 
the  organization  of  the  rotatoria. 

Hydnocarpus. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Flacourtiaceak. 

Mydnora. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Cyti- 
NACE^E. 

Hydra.  The  Fresh  water  Polype. — See  An- 
TIIOZOA. 

Hydraclmidac.  Fresh  water  Spiders. — See 
AcAEIDiE. 

Mydradephaga. — A group  of  insects  inha- 
biting the  water.  See  Hydrocanthari. 

Hydrangea  ( v%o(> , water;  c&yyo;,  a vessel). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Saxifragacece,  sub-order  Hydrangece , 
of  which  it  forms  the  type.  The  plants  of  which 
this  genus  is  composed  are  elegant  shrubs,  seve- 
ral of  which  are  cultivated  as  ornaments  to  our 
gardens  and  shrubberies.  H.  Eortensia , the  most 
common  species,  and  the  best  known  in  our  gar- 
dens, is  a handsome  shrub,  with  opposite,  oval, 
glabrous  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs  of  flowers, 
which  are  nearly  spherical,  and  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a native  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  is  often  called  hortensia  or  rose  of 
Japan.  The  flowers  at  first  are  of  a rosy  hue, 
and  it  is  very  curious  that  they  become  blue  as 
they  get  older.  They  are  said  to  show  these 
colours  most  remarkably  when  they  are  cultivated 
near  the  sea.  In  the  Channel  Islands,  for  in- 
stance, and  particularly  in  the  island  of  Sark, 
they  reach  a large  size,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  brilliancy  of  their  colours.  In  favourable 
situations  a hydrangea  will  attain  a size  sufficient 
to  cover  a space  of  thirty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  will  produce  upwards  of  a thousand  flowers 
in  a single  season.  About  thirty-five  different 
species  have  been  described.  The  leaves  of  H. 
Thunbergii  are  dried  and  used  in  Japan  as  a kind 
of  tea,  which,  for  its  excellence,  is  called  by  the 
natives  ama-tsja,  or  tea  of  heaven. 

Hydrargyrum  water;  ctgyvgo;,  silver). 

— See  Mercury. 

Hydridae.  Sea  Snakes. — A family  of  reptiles 
belonging  to  the  order  Ophidia  or  snakes,  and 
sub-order  Colubrina.  They  have  the  tail  com- 
pressed or  conical,  the  ventral  shields  narrow, 
hexagonal  or  band-like,  the  hinder  limbs  not 
developed,  the  e}'es  and  nostrils  vertical,  and  the 
pupil  round.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  arranged  in  two  groups.  In  the  one, 
Eydrina,  the  tail,  with  one  exception,  is  com- 
pressed, the  belly  keeled  with  two  rows  of  small 
scale-like  shields,  often  united  together  into  a 
single,  broad,  six-sided,  often  two-keeled  shield. 
The  anterior  teeth  are  large,  and  grooved  on  the 
front  edge.  These  are  true  sea  snakes ; they  coil 
themselves  up  on  the  shore,  living  on  sea-weeds, 
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and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  sand.  They  are  often 
found  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  when  they 
are  easily  caught,  as  they  cannot  descend  without 
first  throwing  themselves  on  their  back,  probably 
to  repel  the  air  in  their  large  vesicular  lungs. 
They  are  often  thrown  ashore  by  the  surf,  and 
are  sometimes  found  in  rivers,  having  been 
brought  in  by  the  tide ; but  they  can  only  live 
a short  time  out  of  salt  water.  They  are  often 
caught  in  nets,  and  are  held  in  great  dread  by 
the  fishermen,  on  account  of  their  venomous  bite. 
Hydrus  is  the  type  of  this  group,  a genus  con- 
taining several  species,  distinguished  by  having 
a small  head,  and  the  body  covered  with  scales. 
They  are  taken  in  the  seas  of  India  and  Australia. 
In  the  other  group  the  tail  is  conical  and  taper- 
ing, the  belly  with  more  or  less  broad,  bandlike 
shields,  and  their  dwelling  is  in  rivers  and  ponds. 

Hydrilla. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Hydrocharidacece. 
One  of  the  species,  H.  (Serpicula')  verticillata , a 
native  of  India,  is  used  in  that  country  in  the 
process  of  refining  sugar,  in  the  same  way  that 
clay  is  employed  in  other  countries.  A layer  of 
the  plant  being  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sugar,  water  is  allowed  to  percolate  through  the 
mass. 

Hydrobata — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , and 
family  Turdidce.  Several  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, but  the  best  known  and  typical  is  H. 
aquatica , the  water  ouzel,  water  blackbird  or 
dipper.  In  manners  and  habits  this  bird  is  more 
removed  than  any  other  species  from  the  order  to 
which  it  belongs.  With  the  form  and  plumage 
of  the  blackbirds,  it  combines  the  method  of  seek- 
ing its  food  of  the  pelicans,  grebes,  and  divers, 
&c.,  plunging  into  the  water,  descending  to  the 


bottom,  and  moving  about  there  as  if  it  were  in 
the  air.  The  feet,  however,  are  not  webbed,  but 
its  short  legs  and  long  curved  claws  are  well 
adapted  for  securing  a steady  footing  on  slippery 
stones,  whether  above  or  beneath  the  surface.  It 
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is  about  the  size  of  a starling,  of  a blackish-brown 
above,  and  waved  with  gray  beneath.  It  is 
found  near  torrents  and  waterfalls  amongst  rocks 
in  mountainous  countries,  such  as  the  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  Scotland,  &c.,  and  flies  swiftly  in  a straight 
line,  skimming  the  surface  of  the  water  like  the 
kingfishers.  It  lives  solitary,  except  at  the 
breeding  season,  when  only  one  male  and  one 
female  are  seen  together.  The  nest  is  dome- 
shaped, and  is  formed  of  water  plants  and  moss 
interwoven,  with  a lining  within  of  dry  leaves. 
It  is  often  placed  in  some  mossy  bank  overhang- 
ing the  stream,  and  may  be  even  occasionally 
seen  under  a projecting  stone  forming  part  of  a 
cascade,  and  behind  a sheet  of  falling  water.  It 
is  generally  of  a colour  resembling  the  locality 
where  it  is  placed,  and  is  in  consequence  difficult 
to  be  seen.  The  water  ouzel  feeds  upon  fresh 
water  mollusca,  and  the  larvae  of  water  insects, 
and  is  even  said  to  devour  great  quantities  of 
salmon  roe.  It  has  a pleasing  song,  powerful 
and  elegant,  with  much  variation  in  the  notes, 
many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  intermingled 
with  a little  of  the  piping  of  the  woodlark.  It 
startles  the  ear  as  its  sonorous  sound  comes 
mingled  with  the  hoarse  noise  of  the  torrent  or 
the  rushing  of  the  wintry  waterfall,  for  it  is  often 
heard  as  early  as  February. 

Hydrocanthari  or  Hydradephaga  (Xj, 
water ; xoDitlecgos,  a beetle ; v%u(>  and  tpetyu,  to  eat). 
— A tribe  or  section  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
pentamerous  coleoptera,  and  consisting  of  the  two 
families  JDyticidce  and  Gyrinidce.  They  are  all 
aquatic  beetles,  living  in  stagnant  water,  and 
very  voracious,  their  larvae  being  still  more  so 
than  the  perfect  insects. 

Ittydrochserus  (££*/£,  water ; xoi^i  a pig- 
The  Capybara. — A genus  of  rodent  animals  be- 
longing to  the  order  Glires,  and  family  Hystri- 
cidce.  This  genus  is  characterized  by  having 
composite,  rootless  grinders,  the  hinder  one  formed 
of  many  plates,  harsh,  bristly  fur,  and  large, 
partially  webbed  hoof-like  claws.  They  live  on 
herbs,  and  frequent  places  near  water.  II.  capy- 
bara,  the  only  species,  is  a native  of  Brazil, 
Guiana,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  grows 
to  the  size  of  a hog  of  two  years  old,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  water  hog,  cabiai,  or 
capybara.  Though  its  chief  food  consists  of 
vegetables,  as  sugar  cane,  &c.,  yet  it  is  said  also 
to  eat  fish,  and  for  that  purpose  frequents  rivers, 
swimming  with  the  same  facility  as  the  otter.  It 
is  of  a gentle  disposition,  shy  and  timid,  and 
readily  tamed.  These  animals  collect  in  large 
troops,  and  at  the  least  warning  of  danger,  seek 
refuge  in  the  water,  in  which  they  conceal  them- 
selves, leaving  only  the  nostrils  above  water. 
The  flesh  is  said  to  be  good  eating. 

Hydrocharidaceae.  The  Frog-bit  family. 
— A nat.  ord.  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  com- 
posed of  aquatic  species,  inhabiting  ditches,  lakes, 
and  rivers  in  various  parts  of  the  -world.  They 
are  either  floating  or  creeping,  and  throw 
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out  long  floral  peduncles;  the  flowers  are  ra- 
ther small,  and  the  fruit  ripens  under  water. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  temperate  climates, 
though  several  are  found  also  within  the  torrid 
zone.  Some  of  the  genera  of  which  the  family 
is  composed  are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Vallis - 
mem,  the  species  V.  spiralis , a native  of  Italy, 
being  well  known  as  a subject  for  microscopic 
observations;  the  circulation  of  the  sap  or  the 
movement  in  the  interior  of  the  cell,  called  Cyclo- 
sis , being  well  seen  in  the  leaves.  This  plant  is 
dioecious,  and  at  the  time  of  flowering,  the  male 
flowers  are  detached  from  the  mud  of  the  water 
in  which  they  grow  and  float  on  the  surface.  At 
the  same  time  the  female  flower  develops  a long, 
spiral  peduncle,  by  means  of  which  it  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  allow  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pollen.  The  genus  Anacharis , an 
American  plant,  lately  imported  to  this  country, 
has  already  become  a great  pest  to  many  parts 
of  Great  Britain.  See  Anacharis.  The  genus 
Stratiotes  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
one  species,  S.  aloides , the  water  soldier,  is  found 
in  Great  Britain. 

Hydrocotyle  (Vbu^  water;  xorvXvt,  cavity). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce,  and  sub-order  Ortho- 
spermece.  Numerous  species  have  been  described, 
but  none  of  them  are  of  much  importance  to  man. 
H.  vulgaris , or  pennywort,  is  a native  of  Britain, 
and  is  easily  known  by  its  round,  shield-shaped, 
double  crenate  leaves,  which  lie  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  are  about  the  size  and  form  of  a penny.  It 
is  a native  of  damp,  moist  situations,  and  has 
very  erroneously  been  supposed  to  produce  the 
rot  in  sheep  that  feed  upon  it.  Hence  it  is  often 
called  sheep-killing  penny  grass,  white  rot,  fluke 
wort,  and  sheep’s  bane. 

Hydroida.  Hydroid  Polypes — A section  of 
zoophytes  belonging  to  the  order  Polypifera.  See 
Anthozoa.  From  the  observations,  however, 
of  the  most  recent  naturalists,  the  animals  of  this 
order  are  found  to  be  closely  allied  to,  and  indeed 
in  systematic  arrangement  must  form  part  of  the 
pulmograde  order  of  Medusas  or  the  Discophora. 

Mydrometridse A family  of  insects  belong- 

ing to  the  order  Hemiptera , composed  of  species 
which  are  constantly  found  upon  the  surface  of 
standing  or  running  waters,  upon  which  they 
possess  the  power  of  progression  as  completely  as 
other  insects  have  on  land.  The  genus  Hydro- 
metra , which  gives  its  name  to  the  family,  merely 
creeps  upon  the  water,  the  body  of  the  insect 
being  considerably  elevated.  The  most  typical 
is  the  genus  Gerris , the  species  of  which  are  very 
active.  See  Gerris. 

Hydrophilus  ( uSa)/) , water ; (pt'kza,  to  love). 
— A genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  penta- 
merous Coleoptera , forming  the  type  and  giving 
its  name  to  the  small  family  Ilydrophilidce.  The 
insects  belonging  to  this  genus  are  of  a large  size, 
of  a convex  form,  and  of  a nearly  perfectly  ellip- 
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tic  shape.  The  species  are  all  aquatic,  and  their 
intermediate  and  posterior  legs  are  flattened  so 
as  to  have  the  make  and  utility  of  oars.  They 
are  also  furnished  with  two  long,  very  solid  and 
sharp- pointed  spurs,  which,  when  the  insect  is 
laid  hold  of  incautiously,  can  inflict  a sharp 
wound.  They  are  vegetable  feeders.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs  in  a little  nest  or  cocoon,  com- 
posed of  a gummy  substance,  which  is  ejected 
from  the  abdomen,  and  in  this  nest  the  eggs  float 
till  they  are  hatched.  The  larvae,  unlike  the 
parents,  are  carnivorous  and  extremely  voracious, 
living  upon  mollusca,  the  fry  of  fishes,  &c.  Hy- 
drophilus  ( Hydrous ) piceus  is  one  of  the  largest 
beetles  of  this  country,  measuring  about  an  inch 
and  a half  in  length,  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
some  parts  of  England. 

Hydrus. — A genus  of  water  snakes.  See 
Hydride. 

Hyla.  The  Tree  Frog A genus  of  frogs. 

See  Batrachia. 

Hylaeosaurus  (yX»j,  forest;  trczv^og,  a lizard). 
— A genus  of  extinct  fossil  saurian  reptiles.  See 
Dinosauria. 

llylobates  (uXofiar-e,  wood  walker ; one  that 
walks  in  woods).  The  Long-armed  Apes. — A 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia, order  Primates , and  family  Simiidce.  The 
species  belonging  to  this  genus  are  natives  of 
India,  and,  in  a state  of  domestication,  mild  and 
gentle  in  their  manners.  They  have  long  arms, 
receding  foreheads,  callosities  on  the  buttocks, 
and  are  destitute  of  tail  and  cheek  pouches. 
Several  species  are  described,  and  they  are  repre- 
sented as  very  human  in  their  appearance,  mim- 
icking also  the  actions  of  human  beings.  They 
all  of  them  howl,  and  in  some  the  guttural  sacs 
are  very  visible  externally.  H.  lar , the  gibbon, 
is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  arms,  which, 
when  the  animal  is  standing,  reach  to  the  ankle 
joints.  It  is  of  a slender  form,  black,  with  white 
hands  and  feet,  and  a white  circle  round  the  face. 
The}'  chiefly  live  in  trees,  sweeping  from  branch 
to  branch  with  great  agility.  Suspending  them- 
selves by  their  long  arms,  they  launch  onwards 
by  an  energetic  muscular  movement,  seizing  with 
wonderful  precision  the  distant  branches,  and 
continuing  their  progression  without  any  pause 
or  perceptible  effort.  The  gibbon  is  of  an  un- 
gainly figure,  but  is  gentle  and  tractable.  H. 
agilis , the  wow-wow  or  oungha,  is  about  two  feet 
seven  or  eight  inches  high,  of  a brown  colour, 
with  a circle  of  pale  fulvous  round  the  face  and 
lower  part  of  the  back,  and  its  agility  and  activity 
are  even  greater  than  the  preceding.  The  wow- 
wow  is  a timid  animal,  but  when  it  reaches  the 
forest  it  sets  pursuit  at  defiance,  swinging,  leap- 
ing, and  throwing  itself  from  tree  to  tree  with 
great  rapidity.  It  lives  in  pairs,  and  derives  its 
name,  wow-wow,  from  its  peculiar  howling  cry. 
The  siamang,  usually  recorded  as  a species  of 
Eylobates,  but  lately  placed  in  a genus  by  itself, 
Siamanga , S.  syndactyla , differs  considerably  from 
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the  other  long-armed  apes,  having  the  second  and 
third  toes  of  the  hind  foot  united  by  a narrow 
membrane  the  whole  length  of  the  first  phalanx. 
It  is  wholly  black,  with  the  chin  and  eyebrows 
rufous,  and  the  throat  bare.  The  siamangs, 
unlike  the  other  species,  are  slow  and  heavy  in 
their  movements,  but  are  so  vigilant  as  not  easily 
to  be  surprised.  They  live  in  troops,  which  are 
conducted  by  vigilant  and  courageous  chiefs,  and 
these  are  looked  upon  by  the  natives  of  Sumatra, 
in  the  forests  of  which  island  these  animals  dwell, 
as  invulnerable.  At  sunrise  and  sunset  these 
creatures  set  up  a dreadful  howling,  presided  over 
by  their  chief,  making  the  forests  resound  with 
their  frightful  cries. 

Hymenaea. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , sub-order 
Ccesalpiniece , and  composed  of  trees  with  bifoliate 
leaves  and  corymbs  of  white  or  }7ellow  flowers. 
The  species  best  known  is  the  locust  tree,  H. 
courbaril , a lofty,  spreading  tree,  growing  in 
the  tropical  parts  of  America.  The  seeds  are 
enveloped  in  a cellular,  mealy  substance,  which 
is  sweet,  like  honey,  and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians 
with  great  avidity.  From  between  the  principal 
roots  of  this  tree  there  exudes  a fine  transparent 
resin,  resembling  copal,  of  a red,  or  yellowish-red 
colour,  which  is  collected  in  large  lumps,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  gum  animi  or  anime. 
Dissolved  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  this  gum 
makes  one  of  the  finest  kinds  of  varnish.  Gum 
animi  burns  readily,  emitting  a very  fragrant 
smell ; it  is  therefore  used  for  scenting  pastilles ; 
and  fumigation  from  it  has  been  employed  in 
cases  of  asthma  and  dyspnoea.  The  timber  of 
old  locust  trees  is  very  hard  and  tough,  and  is  in 
great  request  for  wheel  work,  particularly  for 
cogs.  It  is  so  very  heavy  that  a cubic  foot  is 
said  to  weigh  a hundred  pounds.  Many  of  these 
trees  in  the  South  American  forests  are  of  gigan- 
tic stature,  some  of  them  measuring  eiglity-four 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and  sixty  feet 
where  the  boles  become  cylindrical.  E.  verru- 
cosa is  a native  of  Madagascar  and  the  East 
Indies ; and  probably  the  copal  of  these  countries 
is  the  produce  of  this  tree. 

Hymenomyce*C‘s(i^»jv,  a membrane;  pox-ns, 
a fungus). — The  highest  order  of  the  Fungt$  char- 
acterized by  the  peculiar  mode  of  arrangement 
of  the  spores;  the  hymenium,  or  reproductive 
organs  being  naked.  ' This  order  contains  the 
agarics  (see  Agaricus),  the  Polypori , and  the 
jelly-like  plants  called  the  Tremell^e. 

Hymenoptera  membrane ; 

wing). — An  order  of  insects  constituting  a very 
natural  group.  They  are  characterized  by  hav- 
ing four  wings,  which  are  entirely  membranous. 
The  basal  portion  is  provided  with  only  longi- 
tudinal nervures,  without  cells  or  reticulations, 
and  the  apical  portion  is  furnished  with  only 
a few.  The  anterior  pair  are  much  larger  than 
the  posterior,  and  they  cross  horizontally  over 
the  body  when  in  a state  of  repose.  Of  all  the 
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orders  into  which  insects  are  divided,  the  hymen- 
optera  contains  the  greatest  number  remarkable 
for  development  of  instinctive  powers  and  social 
qualities.  The  females  have  the  abdomen  armed 
with  a multivalve  saw  ovipositor,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  able  to  perforate  the  various  sub- 
stances or  bodies  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs, 
or  with  a sharp  needle-like  sting,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  able  to  kill  their  enemies  or 
render  them  torpid  and  powerless.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  the 
serial  tracbese,  which  in  many  species  are  placed 
in  their  abdomen  in  pouches,  and  are  very  large 
in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  insects.  They 
undergo  incomplete  metamorphoses,  and  in  the 
greater  number  their  larvae  are  soft,  whitish 
coloured,  and  without  feet.  Amongst  the  most 
remarkable  families  of  which  this  order  is  com- 
posed, are  the  bees,  see  Apidas  ; the  wasps,  see 
Vespidas;  the  sphexes,  see  Sphecid^e  ; the  ants, 
see  Formicidas  ; the  Chalcidid^e,  ICHNEU- 
MON ID  AS,  CYNIPIDAS,  TENTIIREDINIDiE,  &C. 

Ilyodontitlx.  The  Hyodonts.  — A small 
family  of  abdominal  malacopterygious  fishes,  not 
far  separated  from  the  great  salmon  family.  The 
species  are  generally  characterized  by  having 
compressed  bodies,  like  the  herrings,  and  a keeled 
belly,  without  the  serrations  which  are  found  in 
these  latter  fishes.  They  are  nearly  related  to 
the  genus  Chirocentrus,  in  the  family  Clupesocidce, 
but  are  distinguished  from  them  by  possessing 
pancreatic  caeca.  They  are  all  natives  of  the 
fresh  water,  and  are  found  in  North  and  South 
America,  Borneo,  &c.  The  typical  genus,  from 
which  the  family  derives  its  name,  is  the  genus 
Hyodon,  the  fishes  belonging  to  which  have  scaly, 
greatly  compressed  bodies,  with  a sharp  back 
and  belly.  Their  air-bladder  is  large,  and  com- 
municates with  the  esophagus.  They  are  small, 
and  all  natives  of  the  fresh  waters  of  North 
America,  where  they  are  known  by  the  name  of 
gold  eyes.  They  resemble  in  habits  the  trouts, 
as  they  feed  on  insects,  and  afford  good  sport, 
taking  the  artificial  fly  freely.  Their  mouth  is 
well  armed,  as  strong  teeth  are  found  far  back 
on  the  palate,  as  well  as  on  the  tongue  and 
jaws. 

Hyoscyamns.  The  Henbane. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Solanacece , and  containing  several  species,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  common  hen- 
bane, H.  niger.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  is  a biennial,  with  dingy 
yellow  flowers,  exhibiting  beautiful  purple  reticu- 
lations, hairy  viscous  leaves,  and  a bilocular 
operculate  capsule.  It  has  a disagreeable  stupe- 
fying odour,  and  a nauseous,  somewhat  acrid 
taste.  Henbane  is  used  medicinally  to  procure 
sleep,  and  to  allay  pain  and  spasmodic  action, 
and  its  virtues  depend  upon  the  presence  of  an 
alkaloid  called  Hyoscyamine.  It  is  often  given 
instead  of  opium,  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
constipate.  The  leaves  yield  by  expression  a 
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large  quantity  of  juice,  whence  an  extract  is  pre- 
pared. An  empyreumatic  oil  is  also  obtained 
from  the  plant,  which  is  an  energetic  narcotic 
poison.  The  roots  of  henbane  have  sometimes 
caused  poisoning  by  being  mistaken  for  parsnips. 

lEypericacesc.  The  Tutsan  family. — A nat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  composed  of  trees, 
shrubs,  undershrubs,  and  herbs,  many  remarkable 
for  the  resinous  juices  they  possess.  They  are 
scattered  over  the  temperate  and  warm  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  the 
southern  states  of  the  North  American  Union. 
The  juice  of  some  of  them  is  slightly  purgative 
and  febrifuge.  One  of  the  family,  Vismia  guia- 
nensis , a native  of  America,  gives  out  a yellow 
juice  which  is  known  in  commerce  as  “American 
gamboge.”  The  genus  Hypericum , however,  is 
the  type  of  the  family,  the  species  of  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  “ St.  J ohn’s  Wort.”  Many 
of  them  are  pretty  ornamental  plants,  and  are 
accordingly  cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries. One  British  species,  commonly  called 
“ Aaron’s  beard,”  H.  calycinum,  is,  from  its  large 
and  handsome  yellow  flowers,  a general  favourite. 
H.  perforatum , another  species,  found  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
in  the  north  of  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  dotted  and  streaked  with 
purple,  and  when  rubbed  emit  a powerful  lemon- 
like scent,  and  stain  the  fingers  with  dark  purple. 
The  whole  of  the  plant  contains  a powerful  vola- 
tile oil,  which  is  aromatic,  and  possibly  astringent; 
and,  when  boiled  with  alum,  yields  a yellow  dye, 
which  is  used  for  colouring  wool.  The  common 
people  of  Germany  and  France  gather  it  with 
great  ceremony  on  St.  John’s  Day,  and  hang  it 
in  the  windows  and  about  their  houses  as  a charm 
against  evil  spirits,  storms,  thunder,  and  all  other 
calamities.  At  one  time  the  people  of  Scotland 
used  to  carry  it  about  their  persons  as  a charm 
against  witchcraft  and  enchantments,  and  they 
fancy  it  prevents  ropy  milk,  by  milking  upon  the 
fresh  herb. 

EEypcroodon  (uvigMu,  palate;  o$ou;,  a tooth). 
— A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order 
Cete.  See  Delphinidas. 

Hyphomycefcs  to  weave;  (avx.'/i j,  a 

fungus). — An  order  of  Fungi , composed  of  micros- 
copic plants  growing  as  moulds  over  dead  or  living 
organic  substances,  and  interesting  from  contain- 
ing so  many  moulds  and  mildews,  and  various 
parasitical  fungi  to  which  the  diseases  of  plants, 
and  in  some  cases  of  animals,  have  been  attri- 
buted. See  Botrytis,  &c. 

Hypiiuiii. — A genus  of  mosses,  containing 
numerous  species,  many  of  which  are  very  elegant 
and  extremely  common  in  this  country  in  woods, 
growing  on  trunks  of  trees,  banks,  &c.  Others 
grow  in  bogs  and  in  water. 

Hypogsi.  — A family  of  gasteromycetous 
fungi,  resembling  in  their  underground  habit  of 
growth  the  truffles.  See  Gasterumycetes. 
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Hypsipi’yuinus.  The  Kangaroo  Rat. — See 
Macropidas. 

Hyrax. — A remarkable  genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  class  Mammalia.  With  the  general 
external  form  and  appearance  of  a rodent  animal, 
with  a soft  fur  and  bristles  intermixed  as  in  the 
cavys,  this  curious  genus  has  the  teeth  of  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  internal  organization  and 
skeleton  of  the  true  pachyderms.  It  belongs, 
according  to  the  latest  zoological  arrangement, 
to  the  order  Ungulata , family  Elephantidce  (= 
Pachydermata  of  Cuvier ),  and  sub-family  Rhino- 
cerina.  It  has  seven  molar  teeth  above  and 
below  in  each  jaw;  two  incisors  above  and  four 
below ; and  no  canines ; four  toes  on  its  fore  and 
three  on  its  hind  feet ; and  a simple  tubercle  in 
lieu  of  a tail.  Three  or  four  species  are  described. 
H.  Syriacus , the  daman,  is  a native  of  Syria, 


Hyrax  Syriacus— line  Daman. 

Arabia,  and  Abyssinia,  living  in  the  mouths  of 
caves  or  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  In  Arabia  and 
Syria  it  is  called  Daman  Israel  or  Gannin  Israel, 
Israel’s  sheep  or  lamb.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is 
called  saphan,  which  our  translators  have  ren- 
dered coney — and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  is  the  animal  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  “ the 
feeble  folk,”  “that  make  their 
houses  in  the  rock.”  They  are 
gregarious  animals,  very  mild, 
feeble,  and  timid,  and  easily 
tamed.  They  are  from  a foot  to 
seventeen  inches  in  length.  H. 

Capensis,  the  klipdas,  is  a native 
of  South  Africa,  and  is  said  to  be 
an  exceedingly  quick  and  active 
little  animal,  about  the  size  of 
our  rabbit,  skipping  along  the 
shelving  ledges  of  the  overhang- 
ing cliffs,  leaping  with  great 
agility  from  crag  to  crag,  and 
darting  with  incredible  swiftness 
into  the  holes  and  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  though  it  often  falls 
a victim  to  the  larger  carnivor- 
ous animals  and  birds  of  prey 
that  inhabit  the  same  localities. 

The  food  of  both  these  species  of 

hj7rax  appears  to  consist  of  grain,  fruits,  roots, 

and  the  young  shoots  of  shrubs,  herbs,  and  grass. 

Hyria. — A genus  of  fresh  water  bivalve  shells 
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belonging  to  the  family  Iridinidce , and  contain- 
ing several  species  found  in  the  rivers  of  South 
America. 

Myssopus.  The  Hyssop. — A genus  of  di- 
cotyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Lctbiatce,  containing  several  species  of  under- 
shrubs, growing  in  abundance  in  Europe  and 
Central  Asia.  The  principal  species  is  H.  offi- 
cinalis., a plant  which  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
tonic  cordial.  From  the  plant  is  obtained  a dis- 
tilled water  and  an  essential  oil.  The  hyssop  of 
Scripture  has  been  supposed  by  some  botanists  to 
be  a variety  of  this  plant,  II.  officinalis , var.  orien- 
talise or  angustifolius , though  others  assert  it  to 
be  a species  of  Capparis , C.  JEgyptiacus,  the 
Egyptian  caper. 

Hystricidse.  The  Porcupine  family. — A fa- 
mily of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , 
and  order  Glires  or  Rodentia.  The  animals  of 
this  family  have  four  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw 
above  and  below,  the  tongue  and  body  covered 
with  cylindrical  spines  or  bristly  hair,  and  the 
clavicles  either  incomplete  or  wanting.  A con- 
siderable number  of  species  belong  to  the  family, 
and,  as  they  vary  in  many  respects,  they  have 
been  divided  into  several  sub-families.  The  true 
porcupines,  Hystricina , are  covered  with  spines, 
have  a short  tail,  compound  rooted  grinders,  and 
live  on  herbs.  The  feet  are  plantigrade,  the 
anterior  having  four,  and  the  posterior  five  toes, 
armed  with  large  nails.  The  genus  Hystrix 
contains  several  species,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  the  common  porcupine  H.  cristata.  This  well 
known  animal  is  a native  of  India  and  Africa,  and 
is  now  found  wild  in  Italy,  though  not  originally 
an  inhabitant  of  Europe.  When  full  grown  the 
porcupine  is  about  two  feet  in  length.  The  spines, 


Hystrix  cristata — Common  Porcupine* 


or  “ quills,”  with  which  the  body  is  covered,  are 
about  the  thickness  of  a goose  quill  in  the  middle, 
supported  at  the  base  by  a slender  pedicel,  and 
298 
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terminating  in  very  sharp  points,  striated  longi-  I 
tudinally,  and  ringed  alternately  with  black  and 
white.  The  longest  exceed  a foot  in  length. 
In  general  they  lie  flat  upon  the  body  with  the 
points  directed  backwards,  but  when  the  animal 
is  excited  they  are  raised  by  means  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous muscles  almost  at  right  angles  with  the 
body,  and  then  present  a formidable  appearance. 
Those  of  the  tail  are,  as  it  were,  cut  off  in  the 
middle,  and  consequently  open  at  both  ends,  and 
produce  a loud  rustling  noise  when  the  animal 
shakes  its  tail.  The  porcupine  is  a nocturnal 
animal,  living  in  burrows  or  subterranean  re- 
treats during  the  day,  and  making  its  excursions 
for  food  during  the  night.  It  becomes  torpid 
during  the  winter.  Its  food  consists  of  roots, 
fruit,  bark,  and  other  vegetable  substances.  That 
it  can  shoot  its  quills  or  spines  when  enraged  at 
its  enemies,  and  that  it  is  able  to  supply  its  young 
with  water  by  means  of  its  quills,  which  are 
hollo'w  and  open  at  the  extremity,  are  fables 
that  have  been  oft  repeated,  and  show  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  ancients.  The  Cercoldbina  have  a 
more  or  less  elongated  tail,  and  live  on  trees, 
eating  the  leaves.  The  urson,  cawquaw,  or 
Canada  porcupine,  Erethizon  dorsatum , is  an 
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I unsightly  and  sluggish  animal,  approaching 
somewhat  to  the  form  of  a beaver,  and  princi- 
pally found  in  the  northern  states  of  the  Union 
and  in  Canada.  The  spines  are  short,  sharp, 
and  almost  concealed  by  the  hair,  with  which 
they  are  intermingled,  and  the  tail  is  about  six 
inches  long.  This  species  attains  the  length  of 
about  two  feet,  and  lives  at  the  roots  of  old  trees, 
where,  if  not  employed  in  feeding,  it  passes  most 
of  its  time  in  sleeping.  The  prehensile  porcupine, 
Cercolabes prehensilis,  is  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  its  tail,  which  is  eighteen  inches,  and  prehen- 
sile. The  animal  itself  is  about  a foot  in  length, 
is  a native  of  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  and  inhabits  woods,  clinging  to  the 
branches  of  trees  by  its  tail,  in  the  manner  of 
some  of  the  monkeys.  The  spines  with  which 
the  body  is  covered  are  short,  sharp,  and  strong, 
the  longest  measuring  only  about  three  inches, 
and  are  white,  with  black  tips.  The  Dasyproc- 
tina , Bydrochcerina , and  Caviina,  have  more  or 
less  rigid  hair  instead  of  spines,  have  no  tail, 
or  only  a very  short  one,  and  long  hoof-like 
claws.  See  Dasyproctus,  Hydrochasrus,  and 
Cavia. 

ISystrix. — The  Porcupine.  See  Hystricida:. 
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Ibacns. — A genus  of  decapodous  Crustacea 
belonging  to  the  division  Macroura,  and  family 
Scyllaridce.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
genera  of  the  family  by  its  triangular  carapace, 
which  is  much  longer  than  broad,  and  is  narrowed 
posteriorly.  Three  recent  species  are  known,  one 
in  the  seas  of  Asia,  one  in  Australia,  and  one  in 
the  West  Indies.  A species  occurs  fossil  in 
England. 

Ibci-is. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cruciferce.  The  species 
are  herbaceous  or  slightly  shrubby  plants,  gener- 
ally glabrous  with  white  or  purplish  flowers  dis- 
posed in  corymbs.  Several  species  are  cultivated 
in  gardens  as  ornamental  plants,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  candy-tufts.  They  are  princi- 
pally European  plants,  though  some  grow  also  in 
Asia.  One  species  is  British. 

Ibis. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Ardeida. 

Ibla. — A genus  of  Crustacea  belonging  to  the 
order  Cirnpedia.  See  Lepadida. 

Ibycter. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Accipitres.  See  Polyborina, 

Iclmeaimia. — A genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Ferae, , family  Felidce, 
and  sub-family  Viverrince.  This  genus  contains 
two  or  three  species  which  have  been  separated 
from  the  true  ichneumons,  Herpestes , and  has  as 
its  type  the  white  tailed  ichneumia,  I.  albicaudis , 
which  inhabits  South  Africa  and  Senegal.  These 
animals  live  in  burrows  and  feed  upon  insects,  as 
well  as  upon  flesh. 

Ichneumon. — A synonym  of  the  genus 


Herpestes,  and  containing  the  well  known 
ichneumon  of  the  Nile. 

Ichneumonidae.  The  Ichneumon  Flies. — A 
family  of  hymenopterous  insects  corresponding 
with  the  Linnsean  genus  Ichneumon.  The  in- 
sects of  this  family  are  characterized  by  having 
a narrow  linear  body,  long  vibratile  antennae, 
veined  wings,  and  long  slender  feet.  There  are 
numerous  species,  the  manners  and  habits  of 
which  are  well  deserving  study.  As  the  animal 
of  Egypt  known  by  the  name  of  the  ichneumon 
was  supposed  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  croco- 
diles, by  either  destroying  their  eggs,  or  leaping 
down  their  throat  when  asleep  and  eating  their 
way  out  through  their  entrails  ! so  these  insects 
have  received  the  name  of  ichneumon  because 
their  larvae  are  parasitic  upon  and  help  materi- 
ally to  diminish  the  number  of  lepidopterous  in- 
sects which  are  injurious  to  man.  They  seek 
out  the  larvae  of  these  insects,  and  the  females  by 
means  of  their  long  ovipositors  perforate  the  skin, 
and  in  its  substance  deposit  their  eggs.  As  soon 
as  the  young  are  hatched,  which  they  are  in  the 
bodies  of  their  victims,  they  begin  to  eat  the  sub- 
stance of  their  host,  but  avoiding  the  important 
organs  of  the  animal,  so  as  not  to  destroy  life 
before  they  become  full  grown  themselves.  When 
that  period  arrives,  the  larva  or  caterpillar  is  left 
with  nothing  but  its  skin.  The  different  species 
of  ichneumons  prey  upon  different  species  of 
caterpillars,  each  species  in  general  selecting  its 
own  peculiar  species  of  caterpillar.  Sometimes 
the  larva  lives  long  enough  to  turn  into  a 
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pupa,  but  at  the  time  when  the  last  transforma- 
tion ought  to  take  place,  instead  of  a butterfly 
forth  comes  an  ichneumon.  The  ichneumons 
attack  the  larvae  of  other  orders  of  insects  besides 
lepidoptera.  Some  of  them  are  very  small,  such 
as  some  of  the  Braconides  which  deposit  their 
ova  in  the  bodies  of  the  aphides,  and  others  which 
infest  the  larvae  of  the  wheat  fly,  Cecklomya. 
The  clover  weevil  and  the  wireworm  are  likewise 
subject  to  their  destructive  attacks,  and  such  is 
their  activity  and  address  that  scarcely  any  con- 
cealment can  secure  their  prey  from  them.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  out  of  200  caterpillars  of 
the  cabbage  butterfly,  apparently  full  grown,  only 
three  butterflies  are  produced,  the  remaining  197 
turning  out  ichneumons.  It  may  thus  be  seen 
of  what  immense  benefit  these  little  creatures  are 
to  man  in  preventing  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  many  vegetables  which  serve  him  as  food. 
The  perfect  insects  fly  with  considerable  agility 
amongst  trees  and  plants,  especially  frequenting 
the  heads  of  umbelliferous  flowers,  and  some  of 
them  emit  when  handled  a powerful  and  by  no 
means  pleasant  scent. 

IcSitlayology  a fish;  Xoyo;,  a dis- 

course).— The  science  which  treats  of  the  natural 
history  of  fishes. 

Iciithyosarcolite  a fish  ? o-a^xo;, 

flesh;  a stone). — A genus  of  extinct  fossil 

shells  belonging  to  the  family  Hippuritidce , and 
synonymous  wtth  Radiolites  and  Sphcerulites. 

Ichthyosaurus  a fish;  craugo;,  a 

lizard).  — An  extinct  fossil  genus  of  animals 
allied  to  the  lizards.  See  Enaliosauri. 

Icica. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Amyri- 
daceas. 

fcteria. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , and  family 
Muscicapidce.  I.  viridis , the  chattering  fly- 
catcher, is  a native  of  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  especially  Carolina.  It  is  of  a 
greenish-gray  colour  on  the  head,  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  and  beak;  orange-yellow  on  the 
chest  and  front  of  the  neck,  and  white  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  body.  These  birds  build  their 
nests  in  thickets  or  amongst  the  wild  vines,  and 
they  are  very  jealous  of  their  habitation.  If  the 
male  perceives  any  object  which  it  dislikes,  it 
makes  the  thicket  resound  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  uncommon  cries.  Sometimes  these 
resemble  the  flapping  sound  of  the  wings  of  a 
duck  when  flying,  at  first  rapid,  then  more  feeble, 
becoming  afterwards  slow,  and  ultimately  ceasing 
altogether.  At  other  times  they  resemble  the 
bark  of  a dog,  followed  by  cries  coming  from  its 
chest,  more  like  those  of  a quadruped  than  a bird, 
and  finally  terminating  in  the  mewing  of  a cat. 
These  different  sounds  are  pronounced  with  great 
vehemence,  and  in  so  many  different  ways  that 
they  produce  a sort  of  ventriloquism ; and  this 
sort  of  babbling  he  will  continue  nearly  all  night 
long,  especially  during  the  love  season,  when  the 
weather  is  fine  and  the  moon  is  shining.  The 
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food  of  these  birds  consists  of  insects  and  berries, 
especially  the  fruit  of  the  solanum  carolinense. 

Icterinae. — A sub-family  of  birds.  See  Cas- 
sicus. 

Icterus. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Cassicus. 

Ictidcs. — A genus  of  viverrine  animals  called 
binturongs,  natives  of  India.  It  is  a synonym 
of  Arctictis. 

Ictinia. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Milvinae. 

Id  »crase  to  see ; xgatri;,  a mixture). — 

A genus  or  group  of  mineral  substances  composed 
of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  with  a little  oxide 
of  iron.  They  have  indeed  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  the  garnet,  but  a different  crys- 
talline form.  ‘Several  varieties  or  species  occur, 
as  Vesuvian,  or  the  idocrase  of  Vesuvius,  of  a 
brown  colour,  found  in  masses  ejected  from 
Vesuvius,  and  accompanying  garnets,  mica, 
augite,  &c.  Wiluite,  or  the  idocrase  of  Siberia, 
of  an  obscure  green  colour,  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Achtaragade,  which  flows  into  the  river 
Wiloui  in  Siberia.  Egrane , or  the  idocrase  of 
Bohemia,  of  a liver -brown  colour,  found  near 
Eger,  in  Bohemia.  Cyprine , of  a blue  colour, 
found  in  Norway  in  company  with  thulite,  white 
garnets,  &c.,  and  containing  a small  quantity  of 
copper.  Manganesienne , found  in  the  Alps  of 
Mussa,  containing  a portion  of  the  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. These  minerals  are  generally  found  in 
crystallized  rocks,  and  occur  in  veins  or  small 
compact  granular  masses,  &c.  When  they  are 
transparent,  they  may  be  mounted  in  rings,  and 
when  cut  they  are  sold  at  Naples  under  the  name 
of  “ Gemmes  de  Vesuve.” 

Idotea. — A genus  of  Crustacea.  See  Iso- 
PODA. 

Ignatia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Loganiacece.  I.  amara 
is  the  plant  from  which  are  obtained  the  St. 
Ignatius’  beans  of  India,  which  have  been  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  cholera.  The  virtues  which 
these  beans  possess  depend  on  the  presence  of  the 
principle  of  strychnia,  and  giddiness  and  convul- 
sions have  occurred  when  they  have  been  used. 

Iguana.  See  Iguanid^e. 

Iguanidae. — A family  of  saurian  reptiles, 
forming,  along  with  the  Agamidae,  the  tribe 
Strobilosaura.  This  family  corresponds  with  the 
Linnaean  genus  Iguana , and  contains  numerous 
species  having  the  body  covered  with  imbricate 
scales,  of  a square  form,  under  the  belly,  and 
most  frequently  a prominent  ridge  upon  the  back 
and  tail.  They  are  in  general  very  nimble 
reptiles,  and  live  in  warm  climates.  Some  of 
them  have  a very  long  tail  of  a compressed  form. 
Their  legs  are  well  developed,  and  their  toes  are 
armed  with  hooked  claws.  Some  of  the  species 
live  upon  vegetables,  others  upon  animal  food. 
About  fifty  different  genera  are  enumerated,  the 
most  typical  of  which,  and  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  family,  is  the  genus  Iguana.  The  species 
of  this  genus  are  lizards  of  a large  size,  and  in- 
habit South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  where 
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their  flesh  is  esteemed  a delicate  article  of  food. 
They  live  for  the  most  part  on  trees,  but  some- 
times take  to  the  water  and  swim  with  ease.  I. 
tubercidata  is  the  common  iguana,  and  reaches 


the  length  of  about  five  feet.  It  is  of  a more  or 
less  deep  green  colour,  has  a depending  depressed 
dewlap  uuder  the  throat,  and  the  sides  of  the 
neck  covered  with  tubercles.  They  are  eagerly 
sought  for  in  the  spring,  being  considered  then  a 
great  delicacy.  They  are  formidable  looking 
animals,  though  in  reality  timid  and  harmless. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  about  the 
size  of  those  of  a pigeon,  in  the  sand,  where  they 
are  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Iguanodon  ( Iguana ; obov;,  a tooth).  — A 
fossil  extinct  genus  of  reptiles  of  large  size.  See 
Dinosauria. 

Ilex.  The  Holly. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Aquifoliaceje. 

llicineae. — A synonym  of  Aqtjifoliaceas. 

Illecebracese.  The  Knotwort  family. — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  containing  a 
considerable  number  of  species,  which  are  small 
and  uninteresting,  and  are  found  in  barren  places 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Two  or  three  occur  in  Great  Britain, 
such  as  Herniaria  glabra,  or  rupture  wort ; Illece- 
brum  verticillatum , the  whirled  rush  grass,  &c. 

Illicimn  ( illiceo , to  allure). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Magnoliacece , and  sub-order  Winter ece.  It  con- 
tains few  species,  but  these  are  widely  distributed. 
They  possess  a very  agreeable  aromatic  fragrance, 
and  the  capsules  smell  of  anise.  The  most  im- 
portant species  is  the  aniseed  tree  of  China,  I. 
anisatum , the  fruit  of  which  is  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  star  anise.  It  is  im- 
ported to  Europe  from  Canton,  and  is  a good 
deal  used  on  the  continent  for  the  aromatic  and 
carminative  properties  the  fruit  possesses.  A 
volatile  oil  is  distilled  from  the  seeds,  which,  it  is 
said,  is  employed  to  flavour  the  liqueurs  known 
as  the  anisette  de  Bordeaux  and  the  anisette 
de  Hollande.  The  Chinese  use  it  as  a condi- 
ment, and  as  a stimulant  medicine,  and  burn  it 
as  incense  in  their  temples. 

Impaticns. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Bal- 
SAMINACE^E. 
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Imperatoi*. — A genus  of  shells.  See  Tur- 

BINID^E. 

Impcratoria. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  UmbelUferte , 
and  obtaining  its  name  from  its  sup- 
posed imperial  virtues  in  medicine. 
I.  ostruthium , the  masterwort  of  old 
English  herbalists,  is  a native  of 
Europe  and  Newfoundland,  occurring 
in  damp  meadows  and  woods,  and  its 
root  has  been  much  celebrated  as  an 
antidote  against  poisons,  possessing 
diuretic  and  sudorific  properties.  When 
chewed  it  excites  a copious  flow  of 
saliva,  acts  as  an  agreeable  stimulant 
to  the  gums,  and  is  recommended  in 
cases  of  rheumatic  toothache. 

Inaclius. — A genus  of  decapodous 
Crustacea , belonging  to  the  division 
Brachyura,  and  family  Oxyrhynchi.  The 
carapace  of  the  species  of  this  genus  is  nearly 
triangular,  scarcely  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and 
very  gibbous  above.  They  are  small  animals, 
and  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  Seas,  living  generally  at  a con- 
siderable depth,  and  most  frequently  found  on 
oyster  banks.  Their  body  is  covered  with  down 
and  hairs,  to  which  corals  or  sponges  attach  them- 
selves. The  most  common  species  is  I . scorpio, 
which  has  been  taken  in  the  British  Channel. 

Indianite. — A mineral  found  disseminated 
along  with  garnet  and  hornblende,  in  felspar 
rocks,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  in  the  Carnatic 
in  India.  It  occurs  in  granular  masses  of  a white 
or  rose  colour,  and  has  a specific  gravity  of  2*74. 
It  is  perhaps  only  a variety  of  Anorthite. 

Indicator.— A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  sub-family  Indicatorince,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  the  habits  of  the  species ; as,  when- 
ever they  are  seen,  it  is  considered  certain  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a nest  of  bees.  See 
CuCULID^E. 

Indicatorinae. — A sub-family  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  large  family  Cuculid^e. 

Indigofcra.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , 
sub-order  Papilionacece,  and  tribe  Lolece.  The 
species  are  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  and  purple,  blue,  or  white  flowers,  in 
axillary  clusters.  Several  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  blue 
colour  furnished  by  them,  so  much  used  in  dye- 
ing, and  known  by  the  name  of  Indigo.  I.  anil 
is  the  American  species,  and  is  a shrubby  plant 
growing  from  2^  to  three  feet  high.  Its  flowers 
are  in  axillary  clusters  much  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  I.  tinctoria  is  the  species  generally  culti- 
vated in  India,  and  is  said  to  grow  wild  along 
the  sands  of  Senegal.  Its  flowers  are  larger 
than  the  last,  but  some  botanists  aver  that  they 
are  only  varieties  of  the  same  plant.  I.  argentea 
is  the  species  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  is  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  being  only  about  two  feet 
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high.  The  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  commercially,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  human  beings.  The 
best  time  for  leaping  the  crop  is  when  the  flowers 
are  just  beginning  to  show;  if  cropped  later,  and 
when  the  fruit  is  formed,  the  quantity  of  colour- 
ing matter  contained  is  much  less.  “ When  cut 
it  is  tied  up  in  sheaves  about  5^  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  carried  to  the  factory,  where  a large 
vat  is  filled  with  them.  They  are  strongly 
pressed  down  with  bamboos  and  a cross  beam, 
covered  with  water,  and  allowed  to  steep  for 
twelve  hours.  They  must  not,  however,  be 
steeped  too  long,  otherwise  the  indigo  is  injured. 
The  liquor  becomes  yellow,  and  is  drawn  off  by 
means  of  a plug  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  into  a 
similar  vessel,  where  it  is  agitated  by  means  of 
bamboos  for  two  or  three  hours.  Grains  form 
and  separate.  When  they  have  ceased  to  de- 
posit, a few  pailsful  of  cold  water  or  of  lime  water 
are  added,  and  the  whole  gently  stirred  with  a 
circular  motion.  The  liquor  is  drawn  off,  the 
indigo  at  the  bottom  washed  with  water  and 
placed  in  a copper  boiler,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
ferment;  it  is  then  placed  on  a bamboo  frame, 
covered  with  a cloth  in  the  form  of  a filter,  and 
the  liquor  allowed  to  drain  off.  It  is  then  pressed 
by  means  of  screws,  and  cut  into  cakes.”  Indigo 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a paint, 
but  its  value  was  not  estimated  in  Europe  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  did  not 
make  its  way  into  general  use,  however,  without 
great  opposition.  This  chiefly  arose  from  the 
woad  growers , who  were  sufficiently  powerful  to 
be  able  to  prevail  upon  several  governments  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  indigo  as  a dye.  In  Germany, 
in  Saxony,  and  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  edicts  were  published  forbidding  its 
employment,  and  terming  it  “ devils’  dye,”  and 
“ food  for  the  devil.”  The  chief  importation  is 
from  Bengal, — but  a portion  of  the  imports  to 
this  country  are  also  from  Madras,  J ava,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  the  East ; and  from  Guate- 
mala and  Caraccas  in  Central  America.  An  acre 
of  ground  produces  about  ten  lbs.  of  indigo,  but  the 
crop  is  a very  fluctuating  one.  In  1831, 7,299,605 
lbs.  were  imported  into  Great  Britain,  of  which 
6,996,063  lbs.  were  from  India.  In  1832,  only 
6,353,065  lbs.  were  imported. 

ludris. — A genus  of  quadrumanous  animals. 
See  Lemurid^e. 

Infusoria.  Infusory  Animalcules. — A class 
of  extremely  minute  beings,  discovered  by  the 
microscope,  inhabiting  stagnant  water,  fresh  or 
salt,  in  which  plants  are  growing,  or  in  which  an 
abundance  of  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  matter 
is  contained.  Most  of  them  are  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  species  have  been  described  from 
TTir&th  to  -yoVgth  °f  a line  in  length.  So  exceed- 
ingly minute  are  they  in  size,  that  it  is  calculated 
a moderate  sized  drop  of  water  may  contain  500 
millions  of  these  minims  of  creation.  They  are  of 
very  simple  organization,  as  they  are  furnished 
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with  neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  are  not  symmetri- 
cal, have  not  distinct  sexes,  have  no  visible  eggs, 
and  are  without  determined  or  permanent  diges- 
tive cavity.  The  chief  organs  of  which  they  are 
composed  appear  to  be  internal  spherical  cavities, 
which  frequently  contain  foreign  particles  sup- 
posed to  serve  as  food,  and  which  are  derived 
from  the  surrounding  water,  entering  into  the 
substance  of  the  body,  and  moving  through  it  by 
the  general  contraction  of  the  mass,  and  being 
expelled  through  the  opposite  side.  Some  have 
no  visible  locomotive  organs;  others  have,  and 
these  are  either  cilia,  or  changeable  processes  as 
they  are  called,  expansions  of  the  substance  of 
the  body.  The  substance  itself  which  forms  the 
body  is  called  Barcode , and,  in  perhaps  the  greater 
number,  is  a glutinous,  homogeneous,  or  slightly 
granular  diaphanous  mass.  In  some  infusoria 
red  specks  are  visible  which  resemble  eyes,  and 
bjr  many  zoologists  are  considered  such ; though 
from  a want  of  all  traces  of  a nervous  system,  and 
possessing  no  distinguishable  cornea  or  lens, 
others  deny  them  to  be  true  eyes,  and  compare 
them  to  the  red  specks  often  seen  in  algae.  The 
food  of  the  infusoria  consists  partly  of  vegetables 
and  partly  of  animal  decomposing  matter,  and 
they  not  unfrequently  prey  upon  each  other. 
They  are  the  prey  again  of  other  aquatic  animals, 
and  as  they  occur  in  immense  quantities  in  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  in  that  of  our  fresh 
water  ponds,  and  slow  running  streams,  they 
contribute  much  to  the  nourishment  of  animals 
of  a higher  order  which  are  useful  to  man.  This 
has  been  particularly  observed  in  the  ocean,  in 
high  latitudes,  where  vegetable  life  ceases  to  be 
represented,  but  where  animal  life  is  still  in  abun- 
dance. Infusoria  are  there  found  to  exist  in 
inconceivable  numbers,  and  form  the  principal 
food  of  the  fishes  inhabiting  these  regions.  The 
manner  in  which  they  propagate  is  remarkable. 
This  consists  in  spontaneous  division,  which  is 
either  longitudinal  or  transverse — in  gemmation, 
the  buds  arising  from  near  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body,  and  when  fully  developed,  liberating 
themselves  by  the  formation  of  a posterior  ring  of 
cilia  — in  the  encysted  process,  cysts  forming, 
which,  when  they  burst,  discharge  a number  of 
individuals  which  do  not  always  resemble  their 
parent  in  form — and  in  alternation  of  generations, 
the  species  which  are  formed  in  this  way  under- 
going a kind  of  metamorphosis,  the  simple  encysted 
form  of  an  infusorial  animal  being  changed  into 
a free,  form,  or  into  a form  attached  by  a stalk, 
and  then  giving  origin  to  new  individuals  by 
internal  budding.  As  the  multiplication  by  divi- 
sion takes  place  in  geometrical  progression,  and 
as  they  need  only  to  become  encysted  to  produce 
swarms,  we  can  easily  understand  their  rapid 
propagation  in  fluids.  They  frequently  occur  in 
such  immense  numbers  as  to  colour  large  tracts 
of  water  with  very  remarkable  hues.  Some 
species  impart  a blood-red  hue  to  the  water,  and 
Ehrenberg  has  thrown  out  the  conjecture  that 
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these  little  creatures  were  the  agents  employed  in 
the  miracle  worked  by  Moses  in  turning  the 
waters  of  Egypt  into  blood.  Others  give  a blue 
colour,  while  a third  set  tinge  the  whole  surface 
with  green.  At  sea,  though  singly  invisible,  they 
produce  one  kind  of  the  phosphorescent  light  so 
often  observed  in  the  ocean.  Formerly,  before  their 
history  was  well  understood,  they  were  errone- 
ously considered  to  derive  their  being  directly 
and  spontaneously  from  the  decomposition  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  in  water,  and  were, 
from  their  sudden  appearance  in  such  situations, 
and  in  such  immense  numbers,  held  to  prove  the 
truth  of  what  is  called  “spontaneous  generation.” 
Infusoria  can  resist  a degree  of  cold  equal  to 
8°  Fahr.,  and  a degree  of  heat  equal  to  260°. 
Ehrenberg  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
and  classification  of  these  little  creatures,  and 
includes  under  the  general  name  of  infusoria,  two 
large  groups  which  he  names  Polygastrica  and 
Rotifera.  This  latter  group  has  now  been  proved 
to  be  of  a much ‘higher  organization  than  the 
former,  and  has  accordingly  been  removed  from 
the  class  infusoria  into  a separate  class  by  itself. 
See  Rotatoria.  The  polygastrica  have  also 
been  proved  to  contain  whole  families  and  sections 
which  are  not  true  infusoria.  Thus  the  Dia- 
tomaceae  and  DESMiniACEiE  have  been  proved 
to  be  forms  of  algae.  See  these  words,  also, 
Bacillarle  and  Closterium.  The  Vibrio- 
nina  are  now  included  amongst  the  Oscillatorece, 
a family  of  compound  algae;  whilst  the  Volvo- 
cina  and  Monadina  are  ascertained  to  be  other 
forms  of  that  large  order  of  plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  others  are  apparently  only  the  larva 
state  of  annelides.  The  genus  Paramecium  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  embryo  state  of  Plana- 
ria , and  Cercaria  the  undeveloped  young  of  an 
intestinal  worm ; and,  lastly,  two  whole  families 
containing  Amiba,  Arcellina,  &c.,  have  been 
removed  to  form  part  of  a sub-class  called  Rhizo- 
poda,  or  Foraminifera.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  fossil  infusoria  described  by  naturalists  as  so 
abundant  in  the  marine  and  fresh  water  deposits, 
are  in  like  manner  removed  from  this  class  and 
placed  amongst  the  Diatomacece. 

Inia. — A genus  of  cetacea.  See  Delphinid^e. 

luocarpus. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Thyma- 
LEACEiE. 

Inoceramus.  — A genus  of  extinct  fossil 
Mollusca  belonging  to  the  class  Acephala , and 
family  Aviculidoe.  The  shells  are  longitudinal, 
inequivalve,  with  the  umbos  terminal,  unequal, 
and  more  or  less  prominent.  The  species  are 
chiefly  from  the  cretaceous  formations  and  from 
the  oolite. 

Insecta. — A class  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  sub-kingdom  Annulosa , and  characterized  as 
“ Annulose  animals  breathing  by  tracheae,  having 
the  head  distinct,  and  provided  in  the  adult  state 
with  six  articulated  legs  and  antennae,  subject 
also  to  a series  of  moultings  previously  to  attain- 
ing perfection,  whereby  wings  are  ordinarily 
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developed.”  The  group  of  animals  thus  charac- 
terized is  a very  natural  one,  and  corresponds  to 
the  Ptilota,  or  winged  insects  of  Aristotle.  Under 
the  name  insecta  many  naturalists  include  also 
the  Araclmida,  Myriapoda,  and  Crustacea , but  as 
these  all  differ  in  the  number  of  feet,  as  none  of 
them  have  wings,  as  the  change  they  undergo  in 
their  progress  to  maturity  does  not  amount  to 
such  a complete  metamorphosis  as  in  the  winged 
group,  the  term  is  now  generally  restricted  to 
this  latter  group  alone.  In  this  group,  Insects 
properly  so  called,  the  body  is  distinctly  divided 
into  three  parts,  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  form- 
ing altogether  thirteen  segments.  To  the  head  are 
attached  two  organs,  composed  of  a number  of 
distinct  articulations,  called  antennae ; to  the 
thorax  are  attached  the  feet,  consisting  of  three 
pairs,  and  the  wings,  which  are  either  two  or 
four ; and  to  the  abdomen,  which  never  possesses 
organs  of  locomotion,  are  attached  various  ap- 
pendages which  differ  very  much  in  different 
families.  Insects  are  oviparous,  and  the  larvae, 
or  young,  are  in  many  cases  very  unlike  the 
parent,  requiring  several  changes  of  form  before 
they  assume  the  perfect  state.  As  the  young 
animal  increases  in  size,  the  integument  becomes 
too  small  for  it,  it  is  therefore  thrown  off,  and  a 
new  one  forms.  This  change  of  skin,  or  moulting, 
takes  place  several  times,  in  general  at  least  as 
many  as  five,  before  the  larva  arrives  at  its  full 
growth.  At  the  time  of  the  last  change  many 
insects  spin  a cocoon  of  silky  fibres,  others  dig  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  in  these  retreats  they 
remain  to  undergo  their  second  transformation, 
changing  there  into  the  state  of  nympha,  or  pupa. 
In  this  stage  of  their  existence  they  continue  for 
a certain  time  immovable,  and  in  a state  of 
complete  repose;  and  this  period  varies  from  a 
few  days  to  some  weeks,  months,  or  even,  in  a 
few,  to  a couple  of  years.  During  this  nympha 
state,  great  changes  take  place  in  the  organs  of 
the  insect.  These  become  gradually  developed, 
till  at  the  proper  time  for  becoming  mature,  it 
bursts  its  pupa  case,  and  comes  forth  a perfect 
insect.  Insects  have  generally  been  divided  into 
the  following  orders : Coleoptera,  or  beetles ; 
Orthoptera,  or  straight-winged  insects  ; Neu- 
roptera,  or  net- winged  insects ; Hymenoptera, 
or  clear- winged  insects ; Lepidoptera,  or  scaly- 
winged  insects ; Diptera,  or  flies  ; Hemiptera, 
or  the  bugs ; and  Homoptera  the  siphon-mouthed 
insects,  or  plant-suckers.  To  these  have  lately 
been  added  Euplexoptera,  or  earwigs;  Thy- 
sanoptera,  or  thrips  ; Trichoptera,  or  caddice 
flies ; Strepsiptera,  or  bee  parasites ; Aphaxip- 
tera,  or  fleas,  &c.  Insects  occur  in  a fossil  state. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  however,  that 
much  has  been  done  to  add  to  our  information 
upon  this  subject.  Their  occurrence  in  marine 
strata  is  a rare  one,  but  in  the  lower  lias  beds 
they  occur  so  extensively,  between  the  ordinary 
lias  limestones  and  the  bone  bed,  as  to  justify  the 
application  to  this  stratum  of  “insect  limestone.” 
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¥nsectivora. — An  order  of  carnivorous  quad- 
rupeds synonymous  with  G likes,  and  deriving 
»ts  name  from  the  habits  of  the  species  belonging 


to  it.  They  live  upon  insects,  and  their  teeth 
are  formed  and  adapted  for  eating  that  kind  of 
food. 

Insessores. — A name  given  by  some  natur- 
alists to  an  order  of  birds  called  perching  birds,  and 
synonymous  with  the  Linnsean  order  Passeres. 

Iiifesfina.  Intestinal  Worms. — A class  of 
animals  living  parasitical  in  the  intestines  of  other 
animals.  It  is  a synonym  of  Entozoa. 

Vn u la. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Composites , and  sub- 
order Corymbiferce.  Two  or  three  species  are 
natives  of  Great  Britain.  I.  Helenium,  the 
elecampane,  is  one,  the  root  of  which  possesses 
stimulant  and  expectorant  qualities.  It  is  thick 
and  branching,  and  has  an  aromatic  bitter  taste. 
Various  preparations  of  the  boiled  root  have  been 
recommended,  mixed  with  sugar,  to  promote 
expectoration,  and  to  strengthen  the  stomach.  It 
contains  a white  amylaceous  matter  called  Inulin . 

Invcrtchrata. — One  of  the  grand  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  characterized  by  having 
no  spinal  column,  and  containing  the  Mollusca, 
Articulata,  and  Radiata. 

Iolite  (iov,  a violet;  ^Dos,  a stone). — A 
mineral  substance  of  a blue  colour,  and  vitreous 
translucent  lustre,  and  occurring  in  masses,  or  in 
regular  six-sided  prisms.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
2-5969  to  2-6643,  and  it  is  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  magnesia,  with  a little  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  a trace  of  protoxide  of  manganese. 
Iolite  is  found  at  Cape  de  Gata,  in  Bavaria, 
Greenland,  and  Norway.  It  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  an  ornamental  stone,  and  when  cut, 
presents  different  shades  of  colour,  from  which 
circumstance  it  has  received  the  name  of  Dichroite. 
Hydrous  Iolite,  is  iolite  altered  by  exposure  to  air 
and  moisture.  It  then  absorbs  water,  and  assumes 
a foliated  micaceous  structure  resembling  talc. 

lone. — A genus  of  Crustacea.  See  Isopoda. 

Ionia  or  Eonidiimi. — A sub-genus  of 
plants,  separated  by  some  botanists  from  the  genus 
Viola,  and  containing  several  species  natives  of 
South  America,  the  roots  of  which  have  emetic 
properties,  and  are  frequently  substituted  for  the 
true  ipecacuanha. 

IpecacnamEm. — The  root  of  several  plants, 
mostly  natives  of  South  America.  The  brown 
and  gray  ipecacuanha  is  the  produce  of  Cephaelis 
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Ipecacuanha — see  Cephaelis.  The  white  ipeca- 
cuanha is  procured  from  a plant  of  the  family 
Violacece,  Ionidium  (Viola)  Ipecacuanha,  a native 
of  Brazil  and  Cayenne.  This  kind  of  ipecacuanha 
is  not  imported  to  any  extent  to  this  country,  but 
it  is  greatly  used  by  the  natives  of  South  America 
as  a remedy  in  dysentery.  The  striated  or  black 
Peruvian  ipecacuanha  is  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  Psychotria  emetica,  a plant  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Rubiacece,  and  a native  of  New  Grenada, 
along  the  river  Magdalena.  This  plant  is  an 
undershrub,  with  a straight  stem,  hairy,  almost 
cottony,  and  having  the  root  branched  and  strik- 
ing vertically  down  into  the  ground.  This  kind 
of  ipecacuanha  is  not  much  brought  into  the 
market.  The  amylaceous  ipecacuanha  is  fur- 
nished by  Richardsonia  scabra,  or  braziliensis,  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rubiacece,  and  a 
native  of  the  provinces  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Minas 
Geraes.  In  all  these  plants  the  virtues  they 
possess  depend  upon  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid, 
called  Emetine. 

Ipomsca.  — A genus  of  plants  containing 
amongst  other  species  the  sweet  potato.  See 
Convolvulace^e. 

Ii-iartea. — A genus  of  palms  containing  two 
or  three  species,  one  of  which,  the  pashiuba  miri 
a3  it  is  called  by  the  Indians,  I.  setigera,  is  a 
native  of  the  banks  of  the  upper  Amazon,  and 
Rio  Negro.  It  grows  to  a height  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet,  and  has  a slender  stem  of  the 
thickness  of  from  a man’s  finger  to  that  of  his 
wrist.  This  palm  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  Indian  of  the  Rio  Negro.  Of  its  stem  he 
constructs  his  gravatana , or  blowing  tube,  which 
with  the  little  arrows  made  from  the  spines  of  the 
potawa,  forms  a most  valuable  weapon,  enabling 
him  to  bring  down  monkeys,  parrots,  and  curassow 
birds  from  their  favourite  stations  on  the  summits 
of  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  forest.  These  tubes  are 
from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  beauti- 
fully smooth  inside.  When  birds  are  feeding  at 
the  top  of  a lofty  tree,  where  the  result  of  a gun 
shot  would  be  doubtful,  a skilful  Indian,  with  a 
puff  from  his  powerful  lungs,  will  send  up  his  little 
poisoned  arrows  with  unerring  aim. 

Iridaccae.  The  Iris  family. — A nat.  ord.  of 
monocotyledonous  plants,  composed  of  numerous 
species  of  herbs  with  largely  developed  rhizomes, 
or  what  are  commonly  called  bulbous  roots. 
Their  leaves  are  generally  ensiform,  or  linear, 
and  those  of  the  stem  are  sheathing  at  the  base. 
Their  flowers  are  accompanied  with  a spathe 
usually  formed  of  two  bractese,  and  their  perianth 
is  formed  of  six  coloured  portions,  petaloid,  and 
of  lively  colours,  united  interiorly  into  a tube.  The 
irids  are  not  very  common  in  intertropical  climates, 
but  are  numerous  in  the  warm  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  world  out  of  the  tropics,  being  in 
some  particular  places  exceedingly  abundant,  and, 
as  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  giving  a peculiar 
character  to  the  vegetation.  A number  of  the 
genera  are  well  defined  in  their  geographical  dis- 
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tribution.  The  Iris , for  instance,  is  confined  to 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  Crocus  belongs  to  Europe  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia.  Pardanthus  is  confined  to  tropical 
Asia,  and  all  the  genera  found  at  the  Cape  are 
restricted  to  that  part  of  the  world.  Those  again 
found  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America  are 
exclusively  confined  to  that  region.  The  rhizomes 
of  several  of  the  genera  of  iridacese  are  useful  to 
man,  as  affording  substances  employed  by  him 
in  medicine,  or  for  economical  purposes.  The 
stigmata  of  the  crocus,  for  instance,  afford  the 
substance  known  as  saffron — see  Crocus.  But 
it  is  as  ornamental  plants  that  this  family  are  best 
known,  many  of  them  being  of  great  beauty,  and 
sporting  into  numerous  varieties.  It  contains 
upwards  of  50  genera,  and  550  species.  The 
genus  Iris  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  gives  it 
its  name.  It  contains  a good  many  species  which 
are  highly  esteemed  as  ornaments  for  the  garden, 
their  flowers  being  usually  large  and  variously 
coloured.  Some  of  the  species  are  useful  as 
medicinal  agents.  The  Florentine  iris,  I,  Floren- 
tina,  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  fine  large  white  flowers,  the  petals  being 
two  inches  long  and  one  inch  broad.  The  root 
has  the  perfume  of  the  violet,  and  is  a good  deal 
used  as  a dentifrice.  It  is  imported  to  us  from 
Italy,  Florence  especially,  and  is  known  in  the 
shops  by  the  name  of  orris  root.  It  enters  into 
the  composition  of  Buspini’s  tincture  and  tooth 
powder,  and  was  at  one  time  used  in  medicine. 
The  fresh  root  administered  infernally  acts  as  a 
purgative,  emetic,  and  diuretic,  and  when  dried 
and  turned  into  small  balls,  is  used  externally  as 
issue  peas.  1.  germanica  is  a fine  species  with 
large  and  handsome  violet  flowers.  It  is  much 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  its  root  is  larger  than 
the  last,  and  possesses  the  same  qualities,  only 
in  a more  active  degree.  I.  pseudacorus , the 
yellow  flag,  is  a common  native  of  Great  Britain, 
has  handsome  yellow  flowers,  and  its  root  contains 
properties  even  more  powerful  than  those  of  either 
of  the  others.  It  possesses  a considerable  degree  of 
astringency,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  used  in 
some  places  for  making  ink,  and  in  others  for 
dyeing  black.  The  seeds,  when  roasted,  are  said 
to  be  a good  substitute  for  coffee ; and  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland  the  leaves  are  used  by  coopers, 
being  put  between  the  steps  of  barrels  to  prevent 
leakage.  I.  fcetidissima , the  stinking  flag,  is  also 
a native  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Instead,  however,  of  having  a fetid 
odour,  it  has  the  smell  of  roast  mutton,  and  is 
called  in  France,  where  it  is  common,  “iris  a 
odeur  de  gigot.”  The  flowers  are  of  a dirty 
reddish  colour,  and  the  root  and  seeds  are  pur- 
gative, and  are  used  by  the  native  peasants  for 
this  purpose. 

Iridium. — A metal.  See  Platinum. 

Iris. — See  Iridacese. 

Isatis. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
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belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cruciferce , and  con- 
taining two  or  three  species  which  yield  a blue 
dye  similar  to  indigo.  I.  tinctoria , the  woad, 
is  a native,  though  rare,  of  Great  Britain,  and 
before  the  introduction  of  indigo,  was  a plant  of 
considerable  importance.  The  blue  dye  obtained 
from  it  was  long  known  and  used  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  with  it  that  the  ancient  Britons  were 
said  to  paint  their  bodies.  The  town  of  Glaston- 
bury, in  Somersetshire,  derives  its  name  from  the 
Celtic  word  “glas,”  which  signifies  blue,  and  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  that  this 
plant  used  to  be  extensively  cultivated.  I.  indi- 
gotica  furnishes  the  Tein-Ching,  or  Chinese  indigo. 

Isis. — A genus  of  zoophytes  belonging  to  the 
family  Coralliidce.  In  the  species  of  this  genus 
the  calcareous  matter  is  only  deposited  in  certain 
parts  of  the  axis,  leaving  the  rest  simply  formed 
of  the  horny  animal  matter.  The  axis  looks  as 
if  it  were  jointed,  the  stony  and  horny  parts  easily 
separating  from  each  other  when  the  mass  of  the 
animal  has  been  removed. 

Isocardia  (/«•«?,  like;  xxghoi,  the  heart). 
The  Heart  Cockle. — A genus  of  bivalve  shells 
belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidce  of  some  authors, 
or,  according  to  others,  forming  the  type  of  a 
separate  family  Isocardiidce.  The  shells  of  this 
genus  are  large  and  very  globular,  not  thick,  and 
the  umbos  are  much  curved  toward  the  anterior 
side.  The  animals  burrow  in  the  sand  by  means 
of  their  foot.  Only  five  species  are  described  as 
recent,  but  seventy  fossil  species  have  been 
enumerated. 

Isoefes  (uro;,  equal ; tros,  the  year).  The 
Quill  Worts. — A genus  of  acotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Lycopodiacece,  consist- 
ing of  plants  usually  of  small  size,  growing  at  the 
bottom  of  ponds  and  lakes,  and  affording,  it  is 
said,  excellent  food  for  fish.  /.  lacustris , the  com- 
mon quill  wort,  is  a British  species,  and  grows  in 
mountain  lakes.  It  is  remarkable  in  its  mode  of 
growth,  possessing  a stem  which  never  branches, 
and  roots,  the  youngest  of  which  are  the  lowest, 
the  oldest  being  gradually  pushed  upwards  and 
outwards  towards  the  circumference. 

Isonandra.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Sapotacece,  and 
distinguished  by  the  stamens  being  all  fertile,  and 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla. 
I.  gutta , the  gutta  percha  tree,  is  a native  of 
Sumatra  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  yields 
a milky  juice,  which,  when  inspissated,  becomes 
the  substance  so  well  known  of  late  years  as  Gutta 
Percha.  Each  tree  will  yield  from  twenty  to 
thirty  lbs.  This  valuable  product  possesses  many 
of  the  qualities  of  india-rubber,  and  being  capable 
of  becoming  soft  without  adhering,  by  means  of 
a heat  of  boiling  water,  and  regaining,  on  cooling, 
the  elasticity  and  consistence  of  leather,  admits  of 
being  applied  to  a great  many  uses  to  which  india- 
rubber  is  not  adapted.  It  is  capable  of  taking 
and  retaining  the  most  delicate  impressions,  and 
from  this  circumstance,  and  from  being  soluble 
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in  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  tar,  ether,  &c.,  and 
admitting  of  being  vulcanized  with  sulphur, 
has  been  already  very  much  used  in  the  arts. 
Indestructible  by  water,  and  being  a bad  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  gutta  percha  has  lately  been 
found  of  great  service  in  forming  a case  for  the 


metallic  wires  forming  the  electric  telegraph. 
Soles  of  shoes  impervious  to  water,  ropes,  straps, 
casts  of  various  kinds,  &c.,  &c.,  are  made  of  this 
substance  in  great  variety;  and  no  doubt  the 
important  uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied  are 
only  the  forerunners  of  those  to  which  it  will  be 
adapted  hereafter.  In  1845,  soon  after  public 
attention  had  been  directed  to  this  article  of  com- 
merce, 20,600  lbs.  were  imported  to  this  country. 
In  1848,  this  quantity  had  increased  to  above 
3,000,000  lbs.,  and  it  has  since  gone  on  increasing. 

Esopoda  (j/ro;,  equal;  <z-ovs,  a foot). — An 
OTder  of  Edriopthalmous , or  sessile-eyed  Crus- 
tacea, containing  many  species  widely  distributed. 
The  feet  are  seven  pairs,  almost  always  terminated 
by  a somewhat  sharp  and  often  more  or  less  pre- 
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hensile  claw.  The  abdomen  has  six  pairs  of 
members  attached  to  its  segments  called  false  feet, 
each  pair  having  at  their  extremities  two  large 
oval,  more  or  less  membranous  plates,  which 
form  the  branchiae,  or  gills,  and  serve  the  purpose 
of  respiration.  The  females  carry  their  eggs 
under  the  thorax,  in  a pouch  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  feet.  They  are  retained  there  till  the  young 
are  hatched,  and  the  mother  then  opens  the  pouch 
and  allows  them  to  escape.  Some  of  the  species 
belonging  to  this  order  have  the  feet  fitted  chiefly 
for  walking.  Of  these  walking  isopods,  the  sea 
centipedes,  Idotea , are  remarkable  for  having  the 
sixth  pair  of  false  feet  broad  and  lamellar,  and 
forming  a large  cover  which  protects  the  cavity 
where  the  branchial  feet  are  lodged.  The  sea 
wood  lice,  Asettidce.  have  them  on  the  contrary 
styliform,  and  prolonged  beyond  the  abdomen  in 
form  of  a tail.  The  species  of  the  genus  Asellus 
are  natives  of  fresh  water,  are  very  abundant  in 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Screws.  Other  species  are 
marine,  and  are  very  destructive  to  timber — see 
Limnoria.  The  wood  lice,  Oniscidce , have  the 
sixth  pair  of  feet  also  styliform,  and  never  cover- 
ing the  branchial  feet.  Some  of  these  are  marine 
entirely,  forming  the  sub-family  Lygiidce,  or  fork- 
tailed sea  lice,  living  near  the  edge  of  the  sea  in 
stony  or  rocky  situations  above  high  water  mark, 
and  possessing  the  power  of  rolling  themselves 
in  the  form  of  balls,  and  when  alarmed  allow- 
ing themselves  to  drop  suddenly.  Others  are 
essentially  terrestrial,  the  Oniscidce  proper,  or  true 
w'ood  lice.  In  these  the  branchial  feet  perform 
the  part  of  true  lungs,  for  they  enclose  within 
them  hollow  organs,  into  the  interior  of  which 
atmospheric  air  can  penetrate  directly  through 
openings  variously  disposed.  They  are  thus 
formed  exclusively  to  live  on  dry  land.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Oniscus  inhabit  gardens,  old 
walls,  cellars,  caves,  and  other  damp  places. 
They  feed  upon  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  only  come  forth  in  damp  and  moist 
weather.  They  crawl  but  slowly  at  first  when 
not  alarmed.  The  young  are  not  perfectly  formed 
at  birth ; they  want  one  of  the  thoracic  segments, 
and  of  course  a pair  of  legs,  which,  however,  they 
acquire  in  their  progress  to  maturity.  Another 
group  of  the  Isopoda  have  their  feet  more  or  less 
adapted  for  swimming,  and  the  last  segment  of 
the  abdomen  forms  with  the  horizontal  plates 
with  which  the  sixth  pair  of  false  feet  are  termi- 
nated, a large  caudal  fin.  Of  these  swimming 
isopods,  the  pranizians,  Praniza , which  have  only 
five  rings  to  the  thorax,  and  five  pairs  of  feet, 
are  in  part  parasitical,  the  males  liying  on  rocks, 
whilst  the  females  are  always  attached  to  the 
branchiae  of  different  fishes.  The  sphaeromians, 
Sphceroma,  which  have  the  feet  formed  for  walk- 
ing, but  have  the  large  natatory  caudal  fin,  live 
on  rocks  on  the  sea  coast,  and  have  the  faculty 
of  rolling  themselves  up  in  the  form  of  a ball  when 
touched  or  alarmed.  They  are  all  of  small  size, 
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and  several  species  are  found  in  this  country. 
The  fish  lice,  Cymotlioa , which  have  their  feet 
formed  for  holding  fast  any  body  which  they 
seize,  are  all  more  or  less  parasitic  upon  fishes ; 
some  preserving  the  power  of  walking  with 
facility,  whilst  others  become  almost  immovable. 
Of  those  which  retain  the  power  of  walking, 
the  genus  Serolis  is  remarkable  for  the  general 
resemblance  the  species  bear  to  the  extinct  fossil 
Trilobites ; whilst  of  those  which  fix  themselves 
truly  parasitically  upon  the  bodies  of  fishes,  the 
genus  Cymothoa  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  and 
is  called  the  sea  louse  by  fishermen  on  the  coast. 
The  young  of  these  animals  undergo  considerable 
changes  of  form  in  their  progress  from  youth  to 
maturity.  When  old  they  show  a tendency  to 
become  deformed,  and  sometimes  grow  to  the 
length  of  nearly  three  inches.  In  a third  group 
of  Isopoda , the  sixth  pair  of  false  abdominal  feet 
are  altogether  wanting,  and  their  mouth  is  formed 
more  for  suction  than  for  mastication,  as  the  jaws, 
which  all  the  other  malacostraca  have,  in  these 
are  not  in  existence.  They  thus  seem  to  esta- 
blish the  transition  from  the  Edriopthalmi  to  the 
Siphonostoma.  They  are  completely  parasitical. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  tailed  crab  lice,  lone , live  in 
the  branchial  cavity  of  the  land  crab  of  Jamaica. 
The  males  are  exceedingly  small,  and  the  females, 
which  are  much  larger,  are  only  three  lines  long. 
Others,  as  the  tailless  crab  lice,  Bopyrus,  live 
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fixed  under  the  vault  of  the  branchial  cavity  of 
the  prawns,  shrimps,  &c.,  where  they  may  be 
detected  forming  a small  tumour.  The  males  are 
five  or  six  times  smaller  than  the  females,  and 
are  found  attached  to  their  abdomen.  The  young, 
when  first  born,  resemble  very  much  the  young 
of  the  genus  Cyclops,  and  undergo  considerable 
changes  before  they  arrive  at  maturity. 

Isopyvc  (tiros,  equal;  Trug,  fire). — A mineral 
of  a velvet-black  colour,  with  red  spots  like 
heliotrope,  found  imbedded  in  granite,  in  Corn- 
Avall,  in  small  amorphous  pieces.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2-912,  a conchoidal  fracture, 
and  a vitreous  lustre,  and  is  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  and  peroxide  of  iron,  with  a small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  copper. 

lulidae. — A family  oft  Myriapoda.  SeeCm- 
lulus. — A genus  of / lognatha. 

Ixia. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Iridacece , and  contain- 
ing upwards  of  100  species  of  bulbous-rooted 
plants,  natives,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  are  slender  stemmed  plants 
with  ensiform  leaves,  and  generally  speaking 
large  and  brilliantly  coloured  flowers.  Many  of 
the  species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  and 
conservatories. 

Exodes  (tiul'/is,  viscous). — A genus  of  mites 
forming  the  type  of  the  family  Ixodidoe.  See 
Acaridad. 
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JTacare. — A genus  of  saurian  reptiles.  See 
Crocodilida-:. 

Jacchus. — A genus  of  monkeys  belonging  to 
the  family  Cebidce,  or  American  monkeys,  and 
containing  several  species,  all  natives  of  South 
America.  J.  vulgaris , the  striated  monkey, 
marmozet,  or  ouistiti,  is  one  of  the  best  known. 
This  species  is  about  eight  inches  long,  with  a 
fur  of  an  olive-gray  colour,  and  it  has  the  tail 
rather  more  than  eleven  inches  in  length,  full 
and  handsome,  and,  along  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  barred  or  annulated  with  pale  gray. 
Two  tufts  of  pale  hair,  springing  round  the  ears, 
give  it  a peculiar  appearance.  It  is  a native  of 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  appears  to  be  omnivo- 
rous, feeding  on  fruits,  roots,  seeds,  insects,  and 
little  birds  or  nestlings. 

Jade. — A name  given  to  several  minerals 
very  different  from  each  other.  Common  jade  is 
a variety  of  Nephrite  or  serpentine.  Oriental 
jade  is  a compact  Tremolite ; and  the  yu,  or 
Chinese  jade,  is  supposed  to  be  Prehnite. 

Jainbosa. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Eu- 
GEXIA. 

Jama. — A genus  of  calcareous  Algae  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Corallines.  They  are  of  a 
greenish-violet  or  red  colour,  when  fresh,  but 
soon  become  white,  when  exposed  to  the  light. 
The  species  are  abundant  on  European  coasts, 


forming  tufts  upon  other  marine  plants,  about  an 
inch  or  two  high. 

Janipha. — A genus  of  plants,  to  which  the 
Manihot  is  now  referred.  See  Jatropha. 

Janthiiia  (toovdivos,  violet).  The  Violet  Shells. 
— A genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Gasteropoda,  and  forming  the  type  of  a 
small  family,  nearly  allied  to  the  Haliotidce. 
The  shells  are  always  of  a fine  violet-blue  colour, 
and  the  animals  secrete  an  abundance  of  violet 


Janthina  vulgaris— Violet  Shell. 


coloured  fluid,  which  they  exude  when  handled, 
from  beneath  the  margin  of  the  mantle.  They 
resemble  the  pteropods  in  their  habits,  for  they 
are  found  gregarious  in  the  open  sea,  suspended 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  by  a float,  consist- 
ing of  numerous  cartilaginous  air  vessels,  to  the 
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under  surface  of  which  the  egg  capsules  are 
attached.  They  appear  often  in  myriads,  and 
are  said  to  feed  on  the  small  blue  acalephse, 
called  Velellai.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  the 
power  of  sinking  and  rising  in  the  water,  and 
their  float  is  considered  by  some  naturalists  to 
represent  an  extreme  modification  of  the  oper- 
culum. Six  species  are  described,  all  oceanic — 
though,  when  the  float  becomes  detached,  the 
empty  shells  are  frequently  drifted  from  the  A t- 
lantic and  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 

Jasminacese.  The  Jasmine  or  Jessamine 
family. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
containing  several  genera  and  species,  most  of 
which  are  natives  of  the  warmer  climates  of  the 
Old  World,  only  a very  few  being  found  in  Ame- 
rica. They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  generally  twin- 
ing, and  having  sweet  scented  flowers.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Nyctanthes  only  blow  at  night. 
N.  arbor  tristis  is  a native  of  tropical  Asia,  but 
is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  onty  give  out  their  agreeable  odour 
as  the  night  sets  in.  Jasminum  is  the  type  of 
the  family,  and  there  are  several  species  which 
are  well  known  in  our  gardens  as  favourite  climb- 
ing shrubs.  Some  of  them  have  yellow  flowers, 
others  white,  and  all  possess  a sweet  scent,  the 
flowers  containing  a quantity  of  volatile  oil,  upon 
which  the  odour  depends.  The  common  jasmine, 
J.  officinale , though  considered  by  some  botanists 
to  be  originally  a native  of  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
in  India,  is  now  perfectly  naturalized  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  has  been  a favourite  wall-shrub 
from  time  immemorial.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  white,  and  possess  a very  agreeable  odour. 
The  plant  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic,  but  is  now  only  employed  by  the 
perfumer.  J.  grandiflorum  is  known  by  its  large 
flowers,  white  within  and  purple  without.  It  is 
a native  of  India,  and  much  resembles  the  com- 
mon jasmine.  The  flowers  are  equally  odorifer- 
ous ; and  it  is  from  this  and  the  preceding  species 
that  the  true  essential  oil  of  jasmine  of  the  shops 
is  obtained.  J.  angustifolium , narrow-leaved  jas- 
mine, a native  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  has  large, 
white  flowers,  with  a faint  tinge  of  red,  and  a 
very  agreeable  scent.  It  is  a twining,  bright 
plant,  clothed  with  leaves -of  a shining,  deep 
green,  which  render  it  well  adapted  for  screening- 
windows  and  covering  arbours.  The  root  is 
bitter ; and  the  natives  of  India  use  it,  ground 
small  and  mixed  with  powdered  Acorus  calamus 
root,  as  an  external  application  in  cases  of  ring- 
worm. J.  fruticans , a native  of  the  southern 
parts  of  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  Levant,  and  J.  odoratissimum , a native  of 
India,  have  yellow  flowers,  of  a sweet  odour, 
which  in  the  latter  species  resembles  that  of  the 
jonquil.  The  essential  oil  of  jasmine  is  also 
obtained  from  this  species,  and  from  the  single- 
flowered  Arabian  jasmine,  J.  sambac , a native  of 
India,  possessing  white  and  fragrant  flowers,  and 
globular  black  berries. 
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Jasminum. — The  Jasmine.  See  Jasmix- 
ACEiE. 

Jasper. — A mineral  substance  a good  deal 
used  by  the  lapidary.  It  is  a variety  of  quartz, 
and  is  of  a deep  brown,  yellow,  or  red  colour, 
and  a resinous  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2-6. 
Brown  coloured  jasper  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  and 
is  hence  generally  called  Egyptian  jasper.  Jasper 
appears  to  be  coloured  by  iron ; and  when  stripes 
of  green,  yellow,  or  red  occur  on  the  same  mine- 
ral, it  is  called  striped  jasper. 

Jatropha. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Eupliorbiaceaz,  and  con- 
taining several  species  which  possess  considerable 
medicinal  properties.  J.  curcas,  the  physic  nut, 
a small  tree  or  shrub,  is  common  in  India,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.  The  leaves,  which  are  broad, 
cordate,  smooth,  and  about  six  inches  in  length 
and  breadth,  are  considered  as  discutient.  Warmed 
and  rubbed  with  castor  oil,  they  are  applied  by 
the  natives  of  India  as  poultices.  The  seeds  are 
violently  emetic  and  drastic,  and  in  large  doses 
prove  energetic  poisons.  The  milky  juice  ayes 
linen  black,  and  the  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds, 
boiled  with  oxide  of  iron,  forms  a varnish  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  covering  boxes.  The  seeds 
of  J.  multifida,  a native  of  tropical  America, 
form  an  excellent  emetic  and  purgative,  acting 
briskly,  but  without  inconvenience ; and  the  ex- 
pressed oil  of  the  seeds  of  J.  glauca , a native  of 
Arabia  Felix,  is  stimulating,  and  is  used  by  the 
natives  of  India  as  an  external  application  in 
cases  of  rheumatism  and  paralytic  affections. 
From  the  J.  ( Janipha ) manihot  is  obtained  the 
article  of  food  so  much  used  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  known  by  the  name  of  cas- 
sava. See  Cassava.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
an  oblong  tuber,  as  big  as  a child’s  head,  and 
full  of  a wheyish  juice,  which  is  dangerously 
poisonous.  Tapioca  is  another  substance  obtained 
from  the  root  of  this  plant. 

Jerboidse. — A family  of  mammiferous  quad- 
rupeds belonging  to  the  order  Glires  or  Rodentia. 
The  animals  belonging  to  this  family  have  only 
two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  their  eyes  are  large 
and  prominent,  their  tail  long,  hairy,  and  used 
in  leaping  or  walking,  and  their  hind  feet  are 
much  longer  than  their  fore  feet,  which  are  short, 
and  often  used  as  hands.  The  family  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  species,  which  are  arranged 
in  sub- genera,  as  the  leaping  hares  (see  Pedes- 
tina),  the  chinchillas  (see  Ciiinchillidas),  the 
jerboas  (see  Dipus),  the  dormice  (see  Myoxus), 
and  the  squirrels  (see  Sciuridae). 

Jonesia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
named  after  the  celebrated  Sir  W.  Jones,  and 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce,  sub-order 
Ccesalpinece.  The  species  are  Indian,  grow  to  the 
height  of  considerable  sized  trees,  and  are  very 
showy  when  in  flower.  The  asoca,  J.  asoca , 
is  a favourite  of  the  Hindoo  poets,  and  is 
described  as  being,  when  the  crowded  racemes 
of  flowers  are  in  full  blossom,  one  of  the  most 
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beautiful  objects  afforded  by  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Jonidium. — A genus  of  dicotjdedonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Violacew,  and  contain- 
ing several  species,  one  of  which,  J.  ipecacuanha , 
furnishes  the  article  known  as  the  white  ipecacu- 
anha. See  Ipecacuanha. 

Juglandaceae.  The  Walnut  family. — A nat. 
ord.  of  dicotjdedonous  plants,  containing  a num- 
ber of  species,  some  of  which  are  natives  of  the 
temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  while  others 
(and  the  greater  number)  are  natives  of  America. 
They  are  all  trees  of  considerable  size,  and  several 
are  cultivated  in  Europe,  one  indeed  so  much  that 
it  has  almost  become  naturalized.  The  leaves  of 
these  trees  exhale  an  agreeable  odour,  and  the  fruit 
of  some  is  much  used  as  a wholesome  article  of 
food,  and  for  supplying  a valuable  oil.  The 
genus  Juglans  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  gives 
it  its  name.  J.  regia,  the  common  walnut,  is  a 
native  of  Persia,  and  is  a handsome,  large  tree, 
with  a thick,  massive  trunk,  covered  with  a deeply 
furrowed  bark,  and  dividing  at  the  top  into  nu- 
merous, strong,  spreading  branches.  Its  large, 
glabrous,  deep  green  leaves,  which  exhale  an 
aromatic  odour  when  crushed,  give  it  a fine  ap- 
pearance, whilst  its  fruit  renders  it  valuable  as 
affording  an  article  of  food.  The  mesocarp  or 
external  covering  of  the  fruit  is  a fleshy  husk, 
containing  underneath  a hard,  rugose  nut,  with  a 
sweet  kernel,  consisting  of  one  grain,  divided  into 
four  lobes.  In  many  parts  of  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  people  live  during  the  season 
of  their  ripening  almost  entirely  on  walnuts. 
Great  quantities  are  brought  to  this  country.  In 
1831  not  less  than  23,578  bushels  were  imported, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  were  retained  for  home 
consumption.  When  young,  great  quantities  are 
pickled,  and  form  a considerable  article  of  trade. 
The  walnut  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  much  esteemed 
by  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers,  and,  before  the 
introduction  of  mahogany  and  rosewood,  wras 
preferred  in  this  country  to  any  other  for  articles  of 
furniture.  At  the  present  time  fashion  has  again 
introduced  walnut  wood,  and  it  is  now  exten- 
sively manufactured  into  articles  for  the  drawing- 
room and  bedroom.  A very  important  use  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  the  making  of  musket  stocks, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted  from  its  > 
lightness,  strong  lateral  adhesion,  and  its  not 
being  liable  to  split  or  warp  in  the  working.  The 
wood  of  the  root  is  most  beautifully  veined,  and, 
as  well  as  the  husk  of  the  fruit,  yields  a dye 
which  is  much  used  by  gypsies  and  theatrical 
performers  for  staining  the  skin  brown,  and  by 
cabinetmakers  and  joiners  for  staining  white  and 
yellow  woods  of  a dark  brown  or  black  colour, 
like  that  of  the  walnut  itself.  The  sap  of  the 
tree  contains  saccharine  matter,  and  a spirit  is 
distilled  from  it.  From  the  kernels  there  is  ob- 
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tained,  by  expression,  a valuable  oil,  which,  when 
cold  drawn,  is  used  on  the  continent  for  the  pur- 
poses of  diet,  and  when  obtained  by  heat,  is  used 
by  artists  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  The  black 
walnut  tree,  J.  nigra , is  a native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  attains  a height  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
feet.  The  fruit  is  large,  but  not  equal  in  flavour 
to  that  of  the  common  walnut.  The  wood,  how- 
ever, is  well  adapted,  from  its  power  of  resisting 
the  action  of  water  and  alternations  of  drought 
and  moisture,  for  building  piers  and  for  other 
naval  constructions.  The  gray  walnut  or  butter 
nut  tree,  J.  cinerea , a tree  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
is  a native  of  North  America  also,  and  obtains 
its  latter  name  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  being 
thick  and  oily,  and  soon  becoming  rancid.  The 
wood  is  useful,  and  the  bark  possesses  consider- 
able medicinal  powers,  and  is  used  in  the  United 
States  as  a purgative,  and  as  an  application  in 
toothache.  The  leaves  are  so  acrid  that  they 
are  employed,  when  powdered,  as  a substitute  for 
cantharides.  The  hickory  tree  belongs  to  this 
family.  See  Carya. 

Julis. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Labridce.  A number  of 
species  are  contained  in  this  genus,  distinguished 
by  their  lateral  line  being  uninterrupted,  the  dor- 
sal fins  furnished  with  stiff  and  sharp  spines,  and 
the  head  being  destitute  of  scales.  Their  teeth 
in  front  are  conical  and  strong,  and  fitted  for 
crushing  mollusca  and  echini,  upon  which  they 
feed.  Their  colours  are  very  brilliant,  many 
of  them,  though  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean, 
rivalling  in  splendour  the  natives  of  tropical 
climes.  About  eighty-eight  species  are  known, 
the  most  common,  perhaps,  of  which  is  J.  vulgaris, 
or  the  rainbow  wrasse,  remarkable  for  its  varied 
colours,  consisting  of  orange,  blue,  yellow,  and 
silver.  The  flesh  is  white  and  good  eating.  It 
is  a common  fish  at  Nice,  and  specimens  have 
been  taken  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

J uncaccae.  The  Rush  family. — A nat.  ord. 
of  monocotyledonous  plants,  composed  of  numer- 
ous species  of  herbaceous  plants  with  fasciculated 
or  fibrous  roots,  nodose  stems,  and  hollow,  grooved 
or  flat  leaves,  sheathing  the  stem  at  the  base. 
They  are  natives  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  world, 
though  chiefly  of  the  colder  regions.  Under  the 
equator  they  occur  only  as  alpine  plants,  and 
in  northern  climates  they  are  chiefly  found  in 
marshes.  This  family  contains  thirteen  or  four- 
teen genera,  of  which  the  most  important  and 
the  one  containing  the  greatest  number  of  species 
is  the  genus  Juncus,  or  rush.  Upwards  of  100 
species  of  this  genus  are  described,  inhabiting 
moist  places  in  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  leaves  are  generally  cylindrical 
and  sharp  pointed,  and  grow  in  great  numbers 
and  in  thick  tufts.  Two  or  three  species,  as 
Juncus  effusus,  conglomeratus , and  glaucus,  are 
considered  to  possess  diuretic  qualities,  and  are 
used  for  this  purpose  by  the  peasants  of  Germany. 
The  long  leaves  of  many  of  the  species  are  used 
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for  tying  plants  in  gardens,  and  for  making  the 
bottoms  of  chairs,  mats,  &c.  The  central  cellular 
tissue  or  pith  is  often  employed  for  making  wicks 
for  lamps  and  rush-lights.  Rushes  are  also  useful 
in  marshy  grounds  for  fixing  the  soil,  and  for 
forming  hanks  on  the  edges  of  canals,  &c. 

Juncus.  The  Rush. — See  J uncaoeyE. 

Jiuigeruianniae.  Scale  Mosses.  — A sub- 
order of  acotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  Hepaticc s,  and  somewhat  resembling 
mosses  in  appearance.  They  inhabit  the  trunks 
of  trees,  damp  earth,  or  even  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves  of  other  plants  in  hot,  moist  climates. 
Some  have  the  stem  and  leaf  formed  into  a frond 
or  thallus,  resembling  that  of  a lichen,  but  more 
commonly  the  species  have  leaves  with  stipules  at 
their  base.  A great  many  genera  have  of  late  been 
formed  out  of  the  old  genus,  Jungermannia , which, 
as  it  formerly  existed,  contained  upwards  of  300 
species,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  America. 

Jiiniperitcs. — A genus  or  group  of  fossil 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Coniferce.  The 
leaves  of  these  plants  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
juniper  and  cypress,  and  the  plants  themselves 
are  found  in  the  lignites. 

Juniperus.  The  Juniper. — A genus  of  gym- 
nospermous  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Coniferce , sub-order  Cupressinece , 
and  containing  about  twenty  species  of  hardy, 
evergreen,  woody  plants  with  narrow,  sharp 
pointed  leaves,  and  fruit  composed  of  scales  re- 
presenting carpels  spread  open,  and  collected  in 
a spiral  manner  round  a common  axis.  This 
fruit  or  berry,  or  galbule,  as  it  is  botanically 
termed,  is  fleshy  when  ripe,  and  in  some  species 
not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  About  twenty  spe- 


Ksempferia. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Zingiberaceae , 
or  Scitaminece , and  named  after  the  celebrated 
botanist,  Kaempfer.  The  species  are  herbaceous, 
with  tuberous  roots,  and  their  flowers  are  curious 
and  elegant.  They  appear  to  spring  from  the 
root,  are  generally  grouped  in  fours  or  fives,  or 
more,  and  are  accompanied  with  bractese,  some 
of  which  are  large,  external;  and  common  to 
several  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  India  and 
its  archipelago,  and  some  of  them  are  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  The 
tubers  which  accompany  the  roots  are  feculent 
and  aromatic.  The  substances  called  Zedoary 
and  Galanga  were  supposed  by  some  botanists 
to  be  produced  by  two  species  of  the  genus,  but 
incorrectly.  The  root  of  K.  Galanga , which  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  regions  beyond  Chit- 
tagong, is  used  by  the  Hindoos  to  mix  with  their 
betel. 

Kalmia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Ericaceae , and  com- 
prising a number  of  handsome  shrubs,  with  ever- 
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cies  are  known.  J.  communis , the  common 
juniper,  is  a common  bush  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  is  said 
to  grow  in  the  north  of  India.  The  fruit  is  diu- 
retic, and  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  spirituous  liquor  called  Hollands 
or  gin.  On  distillation  with  water,  the  berries 
yield  a volatile  essential  oil,  very  subtle  and  pun- 
gent, and  in  smell  greatly  resembling  the  berries. 
The  French  name  for  this  plant  is  Genevre , and 
hence  our  English  words  “ gin”  and  “ Geneva.” 
J. ~sabina,  the  Savin , forms  a.  compact,  gloomy 
looking  bush,  and  is  found  growing  wild  in  the 
middle  of  Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia,  inhabit- 
ing the  most  sterile  soil.  The  young  branches 
and  leaves  contain  an  active  volatile  oil,  which 
is  used  as  an  anthelmintic  and  emmenagogue.  In 
large  doses  it  acts  as  a violent  irritant  poison ; 
and  from  a belief  that  it  acts  as  a powerful  uter- 
ine stimulant,  it  is  often  used  criminally  for  the. 
purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  It  seldom  pro- 
duces the  effect,  but  often  causes  fatal  conse- 
quences to  those  who  take  it.  When  applied 
externally,  the  oil  of  savin  produces  blisters  on 
the  skin.  J.  Virginiana,  the  red  cedar,  is  a large 
bush,  and  even  in  some  situations  a considerable 
sized  tree.  It  is  a native  of  North  America,  and 
its  timber  is  of  great  excellence  and  durability. 
An  oil  is  obtained  from  it  which  is  used  as  a ru- 
befacient. J.  Bermudiana , the  Bermuda  red 
cedar,  is  a large  tree,  and  is  a native  of  the  Ber- 
mudas. The  wood  is  soft  and  fragrant,  and  is 
what  is  used  for  making  pencils.  It  is  also  much 
used  by  cabinetmakers. 

JiiKiicia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Acan- 
THACEyE. 


green  leaves  and  rose  coloured  flowers,  and  in 
consequence  often  cultivated  as  ornaments  of  the 
garden.  They  are  natives  of  North  America, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  irritability  of  their 
stamens. 

Kainmerci-ite. — A mineral  found  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  and  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
magnesia,  with  a little  lime  and  oxide  of  chro- 
mium. It  occurs  crystallized  in  violet-red  six- 
sided  prisms.  Specific  gravity  2*7 6,  lustre  pearly. 
It  is  allied  to  serpentine. 

Etamdslcin. — A mineral.  A synonym  of 
Garnet. 

Mangarus. — The  Kangaroo.  A synonym 
of  Macropus. 

Kaolin. — An  argillaceous  earth.  The  Chinese 
term  for  porcelain  clay.  See  Felspar. 

Karpholitc  straw ; \t6o$,  stone). 

Straw  Stone. — A mineral  found  in  granite  in 
Bohemia,  of  a straw  colour,  and  disposed  in  silky, 
radiating  fibres.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  oxide  of  iron,  with'  a 
little  lime  and  fluoric  acid.  Specific  gravity,  2 93 5. 
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TCarphosidcrite. — A yellow  resinous  mineral 
found  in  mica  slate  in  Labrador.  Specific  gravity 
2-5.  It  is  a hydrous  phosphate  of  iron,  and  is  of 
a pale  or  bright  straw-yellow  colour. 

Katheriua. — A genus  of  chitons.  See  Cfli- 

TO.NIDJE. 

Kcrmes. — See  CoconxE. 

Itermes  Mineral A brick -red  powder 

obtained  from  antimony,  and  not  occurring  in 
nature. 

Kerodon  a horn;  o^ovg,  a tooth). — A 

genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order  Giires 
or  Rodentia , fa  mil}'  Hystricidce , and  sub-family 
Caviina.  Two  recent  species  and  two  fossil  have 
been  found.  See  Cavia. 

Kcrolite. — A mineral  found  in  Silesia,  along 
with  serpentine.  It  is  of  a white  or  green  colour, 
transparent,  of  a greasy  feel,  and  vitreous  or  resin- 
ous appearance.  Specific  gravity  2. 

Keroiia  («££«?,  a horn). — A genus  of  minute 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Infusoria.  The 
body  is  covered  with  hairs,  some  of  which  on  the 
inferior  surface  are  thicker  and  shorter,  and 
curved  like  horns,  hence  the  name.  These  serve 
as  organs  of  progressive  motion,  the  animal  being 
enabled  to  creep  with  them  on  solid  bodies.  They 
are  found  in  vegetable  infusions,  and  fresh  stag- 
nant water  in  which  vegetable  matters  have  been 
long  standing.  When  numerous  they  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  looking  like  dust  floating  in 
the  water.  They  are  very  voracious,  feeding 
upon  smaller  infusoria  than  themselves,  small 
algae,  &c. 

Khaya. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cedrelacece , and  con- 
taining only  one  species,  K.  Senegalensis , one  of 
the  largest  and  handsomest  trees  of  Western 
Africa.  It  attains  a height  of  from  80  to  100 
feet,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gambia  and  in  the  valleys  near 
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Cape  Yerd.  The  wood  is  of  fine  quality,  and  of 
a reddish  colour  like  mahogany,  and  the  bark  is 
very  bitter,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  in  the 
form  of  infusion  or  decoction  in  cases  of  fever. 

IClaprothite. — A mineral  substance,  named 
after  the  celebrated  chemist  Klaproth , and  syno- 
nymous with  Lazulite. 

Knowltonia.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Kanuncidacece , 
and  containing  five  or  six  species  of  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
leaves  of  K.  vesicatoria  are  used  at  the  Cape  as 
vesicants. 

Kobus. — A genus  of  antelopes.  See  Axti- 
LOPEA3. 

Molpoda  (xot-tfo;,  a notch). — A genus  of 
minute  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Infusoria , 
found  in  stagnant  fresh  water  and  in  vegetable 
infusions.  They  are  characterized  by  their  bodies 
being  notched  laterally,  and  having  their  mouth 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  notch.  The  body 
is  marked  with  five  oblique  cross  stride,  and  is 
furnished  with  rows  of  very  fine  vibratile  cilia. 

Krameria.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Polygalacece , 
and  consisting  of  several  species,  which  are 
spreading,  many -stemmed  under  - shrubs.  K. 
triandria  is  a native  of  Peru,  and  yields  the 
substance  known  as  rhatany  root.  The  root  is 
horizontal,  very  long,  and  branched,  and  is  used 
as  a powerful  and  pure  astringent  in  cases  of 
hemorrhage  and  chronic  mucous  discharges.  The 
powder  is  much  used  in  Peru  as  a dentifrice. 

E£yanite  or  Oyanite. — A mineral  found  in 
primitive  rocks  and  in  mica  slate  in  Switzerland, 
Scotland,  and  in  America.  It  is  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  water,  and  occurs  crystallized 
and  massive,  its  primary  form  being  a doubly 
oblique  prism.  Specific  gravity,  8 '6. 
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ILabco  ( 'labium, , a lip). — A genus  of  maiacop- 
terygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Vyprinidce, 
and  containing  several  species  characterized  by 
their  having  very  thick  and  fleshy  lips.  They 
are  exotic  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Old  World, 
chiefly  inhabiting  the  Nile  and  the  rivers  of 
India.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  Niloticus, 
which  is  of  a brownish  colour,  with  a greenish 
tint  on  the  edges  of  the  scales.  It  is  the  most 
common  fish  found  in  the  Nile,  and  the  flesh  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs. 

Ijabeobarbus  ( labium , a lip ; harba,  beard). 
— A genus  of  malacopterygious  fishes  belonging 
to  the  family  Cyprinidce.  The  species  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  thick  lips,  to  the  interior 
of  which  is  attached  a fleshy  appendage-  pro- 
longed in  the  form  of  a beard.  Three  or  four 
species  are  known,  one  of  which,  L.  Nadgia , is 
found  in  the  river  Nile.  The  back  and  head  are 


of  a fine  yellowish-green  colour,  and  the  belly  of 
a clear  sulphur-yellow.  It  grows  to  a consider- 
able size,  and  the  flesh  is  eaten,  and  is  said  to  be 
verv  good. 

liabiatae  ( labium , a lip). — A nat.  ord.  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
shape  of  its  flowers,  and  forming  a very  natural 
order.  The  species  are  chiefly  herbs,  or  at  the  most 
only  under-shrubs,  and  are  distributed  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  globe,  though  most  abundant 
in  the  warm  parts  of  the  temperate  northern  zone, 
or  upon  the  mountains  within  the  tropics,  where 
the  temperature  is  reduced  to  a corresponding 
degree.  A great  portion  of  the  species  are  odori- 
ferous, owing  to  the  leaves  and  herbaceous  parts 
of  the  plants  possessing  numerous  small  reservoirs 
full  of  an  essential  oil.  Such  are  the  thyme, 
lavender,  mint,  rosemary,  &c.  From  many  of 
them  this  oil  is  extracted  in  sufficient  quantities 
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to  form  considerable  articles  of  commerce.  A 
kind  of  camphor  is  also  found  in  some  of  them 
associated  with  this  volatile  oil.  None  of  the 
species  are  poisonous  or  injurious,  and  very  few 
are  used  as  ordinary  food ; though  from  the  roots 
of  one  or  two,  as  Stachys  palustris , a quantity  of 
fecula  is  obtained  which  is  used  as  an  article  of 
subsistence.  Many  of  them  are  used  as  grateful 
condiments,  as  marjoram,  sage,  basil,  savoury, 
&c. ; and  others  are  employed  medicinally  as  car- 
minatives, warm  stimulants,  and  antispasmodics, 
as  peppermint,  penny-royal,  lavender,  &c.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  very  numerous,  not  fewer 
then  125  genera  and  2,850  species  having  been 
described.  Many  of  the  genera  contain  well 
known  plants,  such  as  Mentha,  Lavandula, 
Salvia,  Kosmarinus,  Origanum,  Melissa, 
Lamium,  Nepeta,  Scutellaria,  &c.,  &c. 

liabiatiflorse. — A division  or  section  of  the 
large  natural  order  of  plants  Composites , the 
compound  flowers,  formed  by  De  Candolle,  and 
adopted  by  many  botanists.  In  this  section  the 
flowers  are  mostly  hermaphrodite,  and  the  corolla 
is  divided  into  two  lips. 

JLabradorite.  Labrador  Felspar. — See  Fel- 
spar. 

JLabrax.  — A genus  of  acanthoptervgious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Percidce , and  being 
nearly  allied  to  the  true  perches.  The  species  are 
known  by  the  name  of  basse,  and  one  of  them, 
called  also  the  sea  dace,  L.  lupus , is  not  uncom- 
mon on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a fish 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  being  of  a dusky  blue, 
and  the  sides  and  belly  of  a silvery-white. 
Another  species  occurs  in  the  American  seas, 
called  the  striped  basse,  or  rock  fish,  L.  linea- 
tus , of  a larger  size,  and  marked  with  seven  or 
eight  longitudinal  black  lines  on  a silver 
coloured  ground. 

JLabrklac,  Cyclo-laforidae  ( labrum , a lip). 
— A family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order 
Pkaryngognathi,  and  distinguished  by  having  an 
oblong  body,  covered  with  scales  of  a large  size, 
a single  dorsal  fin,  supported  in  front  by  spiny 
rays,  and  most  frequently  furnished  with  a mem- 
branous appendage.  The  jaws  are  covered  with 
thick  fleshy  lips,  and  the  pharyngeals  are  all 
armed  with  teeth.  The  family  contains  several 
genera,  and  abounds  in  beautifully  coloured  and 
handsome  fishes.  The  type  of  the  family  is  the 
genus  Labrus , which  contains  several  species  of  an 
elegant  and  regularly  oval  form,  and  adorned 
with  fine  colours ; yellow,  green,  blue,  and  red, 
forming  spots  or  bands  which  shine  with  metallic 
lustre.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of  wrasse, 
are  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  keep  together  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  live  upon  echini,  mollusca,  and  Crustacea. 
Their  flesh  is  white  and  good,  and  much  valued  as 
an  article  of  food.  About  twenty-one  species  are 
known,  all  highly  coloured,  of  which  about 
six  are  found  on  the  British  cuasts.  Several 
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other  genera  contain  fishes  which  are  well  known. 
See  Crenilabrus  and  Julis.  The  genus  Gom- 
phosis  is  remarkable  for  its  very  long  and  slender 
muzzle;  and  the  genus  Scarus , the  parrot  fishes, 
is  distinguished  by  the  convex  and  rounded  form 
of  the  jaws.  See  Scarus. 

liabrus. — See  Labrid^e. 

liabyrynthibranchidse  (Xafivgivfast  a la- 
byrinth ; (l£etyx‘oi , gills). — A family  of  acanthop- 
tervgious fishes,  synonymous  with  Anabantidce , 
and  characterized  by  the  upper  pharyngeal  bones 
being  furnished  with  leaf-like  folds,  enclosing 
cavities  capable  of  retaining  water,  and  which 
have  been  compared  to  the  leaflets  of  a camel’s 
paunch.  This  apparatus  is  covered  by  convex  gill 
covers  that  fit  closely  to  the  shoulders  ; so  that ' 
even  when  the  fish  is  out  of  the  water,  the  enclosed 
liquid  cannot  evaporate  quickly,  but  remains 
falling  drop  by  drop  on  the  branchiae  or  gills, 
keeping  them  sufficiently  moist  to  carry  on 
the  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  See  Anabas,  and 
figure  there  annexed  of  this  peculiar  apparatus, 
where  also  the  habits  of  A.  scandens,  or  the  tree 
climber,  is  described.  Another  genus  belonging 
to  the  same  family,  Macropodus , contains  a spe- 
cies, a native  of  the  fresh  waters  of  some  of  the 
eastern  islands,  as  Pulo-Penang,  &c.  This  fish, 
Macropodus  pugnax,  is  reared  for  sport  by 
the  people  of  Siam.  It  seems  to  be  a most  pug- 
nacious creature;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this 
habit  by  the  government  of  Siam  to  add  a con- 
siderable annual  revenue  to  the  king  by  granting 
licenses  to  exhibit  fish-fights.  It  appears  that 
these  fishes,  when  alone,  and  in  a state  of  qui- 
escence, are  of  dull  colours,  but  when  two  are 
brought  together,  or  even  if  one  sees  its  own 
image  in  a looking-glass,  they  become  suddenly 
excited,  and  make  repeated  darts  at  each  other, 
their  fins  are  raised,  and,  as  well  as  the  whole 
body,  shine  with  metallic  colours  of  dazzling 
beauty,  while  the  projected  gill  membrane,  wav- 
ing like  a black  frill  round  the  throat,  adds 
something  like  grotesqueness  to  the  general  ap- 
pearance. The  Siamese,  it  is  said,  are  as  infatuated 
with  the  combats  of  these  fishes,  as  the  Malays 
with  their  cock-fights,  and  stake  on  the  issue 
considerable  sums,  and  sometimes  even  their  own 
persons  and  families. 

ILabyrinthodoii  (Xufivpvdo;,  a labyrinth ; 
oiou;,  a tooth). — A genus  of  gigantic  fossil  Batra- 
chia , allied  to  the  salamanders.  The  structure 
of  the  teeth  in  the  animals  of  this  genus  is  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  gives  rise  to  the  name 
assigned  to  them.  Footprints  have  been  found  in 
the  new  red  sandstone,  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, which  are  referable  to  animals  of  the  same 
genus.  These  have  been  described  at  different 
times  under  the  names  Chirotherium , Masto- 
donsaurus , Salamandroides,  and  Phytosaurus ; 
but  the  species  described  under  these  names  are  all 
distinctly  referred  by  Professor  Owen  to  the  genus 
Labyrinthodon. 

Lacei'tiuidx.  The  Lizard  family. — A family 
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of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  order  Saura , and 
characterized  by  having  a round  and  very  elon- 
gated body,  the  tail  especially  long,  being  some- 
times four  times  the  length  of  the  trunk ; four 
strong  feet,  with  four  or  five  toes,  of  unequal 
length,  and  all  armed  with  hooked  claws;  a 
quadrangular,  flattened,  pyramidal  head,  covered 
with  horny  symmetrical  plates;  eyes  furnished 
with  a membranous  expansion  resembling  a third 
eyelid,  and  protected  by  a bony  plate  ; a widely 
extended  mouth,  and  a long,  flat,  exsertile,  forked 
tongue.  They  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the 
Old  World,  and  a few  are  found  in  Australia. 
This  family  corresponds  with  the  Linnsean  genus 
Lacerta , and  contains  many  species  which  are 
now  arranged  in  a considerable  number  of  sub- 
genera.  They  are  extremely  nimble  in  their 
movements,  darting  with  great  rapidity  from  one 
spot  to  another,  and  being  enabled  by  their  long 
hooked  claws  to  cling  to  and  creep  along  rocks 
and  walls  with  great  facility.  They  are  gentle 
and  timid  in  their  habits,  and  live  in  holes  which 
they  either  dig  in  the  sand  or  find  ready  made. 
They  are  not  social  animals,  a single  pair  only 
inhabiting  each  burrow  or  hole.  They  do  not 
appear  able  to  withstand  great  heat  or  great  cold, 
as  when  exposed  to  either  in  an  excessive  degree, 
they  become  torpid.  Lizards  feed  upon  insects, 
worms,  and  small  mollusca,  &c.  They  are  long- 
lived,  and  the  females  lay  about  seven  or  nine 
eggs,  which  they  leave  to  be  hatched  by  the 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere.  A few  species,  how- 
ever, are  viviparous.  One  of  this  kind,  Zootica 
vivipara,  the  scaly  lizard,  is  a native  of  England, 
and  the  female  is  said  to  hatch  its  young  within 
its  own  body,  if  it  be  kept  in  a dry  place,  but 
to  deposit  eggs  if  in  a moist  one.  It  is  about 
six  inches  long-.  Perhaps  the  most  common  spe- 
cies, however,  is  the  green  lizard,  Lacerta  viridis , 
an  elegant  animal,  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  and  exhibiting  a rich  and  varied  mixture 
of  green  interspersed  with  spots,  and  marks  of 
yellow,  brown,  &c.  It  is  found  in  all  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  as  far  north 
as  the  Channel  Islands.  The  green  lizard  is  a 
very  active  animal,  feeding  upon  insects,  and 
pursuing  them  with  great  celerity.  These  animals 
have  the  faculty  of  forming  a new  tail  when  it 
has  been  broken  off,  but  this  freshly  acquired 
appendage  has  only  a central  cartilage  in  place 
of  the  bones,  and  is  often  covered  with  scales 
different  from  those  of  the  old  one.  Upwards 
of  fifty  species  have  been  described. 

liachesis. — A genus  of  serpents.  See  Cro- 

TALID/E. 

Ijactiica  ( lac , milk).  The  Lettuce. — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Compositce,  sub-order  Cichoraceoe , and  deriving 
its  generic  name  from  the  quantity  of  milky  juice 
with  which  the  plants  abound.  About  sixty 
species  are  known,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
importance  to  man,  as  supplying  him  with  a 
wholesome  article  of  food  and  a valuable  medi- 
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cine.  The  garden  lettuce,  L.  saliva  of  Linnaeus, 
is  the  species  best  known,  and  no  fewer  than 
150  varieties  have  been  produced  by  cultivation. 
Modern  botanists  have  divided  the  Linnsean 
species,  however,  into  four,  L.  sativa , laciniata , 
crispa , and  capitata , all  of  which  furnish  the  pot- 
herbs so  well  known  for  their  delicate  freshness 
and  juicy  flavour.  Allowed  to  grow  wild  the 
lettuce  has  a disagreeable  taste,  and  becomes 
hard  and  tough;  but  when  scientifically  culti- 
vated, it  affords  the  best  and  most  abundant  of 
our  salads.  The  cultivation  and  sale  of  these 
plants  give  employment  to  a great  many  people, 
and  the  milky  juice  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  the  collecting  of  it  an  object  of  some  im- 
portance. When  allowed  to  dry,  this  juice  con- 
cretes into  a brownish  matter  of  a bitter  taste 
and  strong  odour,  and  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Lactucarium.  This  substance  has  been  em- 
ployed by  physicians  as  a substitute  for  opium, 
as  it  can  be  used  when  the  constipating,  effects 
of  the  former  render  its  exhibition  inadmissible. 
The  wild  lettuce,  L.  virosa,  is  a common  plant 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  occurs  in  Great 
Britain,  growing  on  dry  banks  and  road  sides. 
Lactucarium  is  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of 
this  species  also,  and  it  is  said  to  be  of  a superior 
quality  to  that  got  from  the  garden  lettuce. 

Ladaiuim. — A gum  resin  obtained  from 
several  species  of  Cistus , at  one  time  in  high 
repute  and  employed  as  a stimulant  and  expec- 
torant. Herodotus  mentions  it  as  used  by  the 
Arabs  for  fumigation,  and  it  is  at  the  present  day 
esteemed  by  the  Turks  for  the  same  pui-pose  and 
as  a perfume.  See  Cistus. 

ILaemodipoda. — An  order  of  Crustacea  be- 
longing to  the  section  Edriopthalmi,  or  sessile- 
eyed crustaceans.  This  order  contains  but  few 
species,  none  of  them  large.  The  branchiae  or 
gills  are  vesicular,  as  in  the  amphipoda,  but  are 
only  attached  to  the  second  and  third,  more  rarely 
the  first  thoracic  rings.  The  segments  of  the 
thorax  are  six  in  number,  and  the  feet  vary 
from  five  to  seven  pairs.  The  first  is  attached 
to  the  head,  and,  as  well  as  the  second  pair, 
are  terminated  by  prehensile  claws,  while  the 
others  are  provided  with  a hook,  flexible,  and 
more  or  less  prehensile  also.  The  abdomen  is 
reduced  to  such  a rudimentary  state  that  it  is 
scarcely  visible,  being  little  else  than  a tubercle. 
The  females  carry  their  ova  as  the  amphipoda  do. 
Some  of  the  species  have  the  body  cylindrical  in 
shape,  the  legs  long  and  very  slender,  and  they 
live  free  and  unattached,  as  the  skeleton  shrimps, 
Caprella,  which  are  found  amongst  marine  plants, 
creeping  along  in  the  same  way  as  the  “ looping” 
caterpillars,  often  bending  themselves  back  with 
great  rapidity,  and  applying  their  antennse  to 
various  parts  of  their  body,  while  in  swimming 
they  bend  the  two  ends  of  the  body  downwards. 
Others  have  the  body  much  depressed,  flat  and 
broad,  the  feet  thick  and  hooked  at  their  ex- 
tremity, and  they  live  parasitical  upon  other 
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animals,  as  the  whale  lice,  Cyamus,  which  are 
generally  found  attached  to  the  bodies  of  whales, 
and  are  occasionally  seen  in  such  numbers  upon 
them,  that  the  individuals  so  infested  are  recog- 
nized at  a considerable  distance  by  the  white 
colour  thus  imparted  to  them  by  the  parasites. 

X.agema  ( lagena , a bottle).  — A genus  of 
microscopic  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Fora- 
minifera.  The  animals  of  this  genus  are  con- 
tained within  a calcareous  shell  of  a very  curious 
and  beautiful  flask-like  form — hence  the  name. 
They  are  marine,  the  recent  species  being  found 
attached  to  fuci,  stones,  &C.,  and  several  fossil 
ones  occurring  in  sea  sand  and  mud.  In  some 
the  shell  is  globular,  ovate,  or  cylindrical,  and 
with  a long  produced  external  neck  project- 
ing from  the  upper  extremity — these  species 
belong  to  Lagena  proper.  Other  species  have 
the  shell  globose  or  ovate,  sometimes  compressed, 
with  a tube  arising  from  the  orifice  and  project- 
ing downwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  shell — these 
species  belong  to  the  sub-genus  Entoselinia. 

ILagcnaria. — A genus  of  plants  to  which  the 
common  bottle  gourd,  Cucurbita  lagenaria , now 
belongs.  See  Cucurbita. 

XiagenorhyncSius  ( lagena , bottle;  gwy%o;, 
beak).  The  Bottle-Nose  Whale. — A genus  of 
cetaceans  belonging  to  the  family  Delphinidce , 
distinguished  by  the  nose  of  the  skull  being  de- 
pressed and  expanded.  Eight  species  have  been 
described,  two  are  natives  of  the  north  seas,  and 
have  been  captured  on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 

Lagcvstrecinia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Lythracece , and 
forming  the  type  of  the  sub- order  Lagerstroemiece. 
The  species  of  which  the  genus  consists  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  are  natives  ot  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  They  are  handsome  plants,  with  tetra- 
gonal branches,  opposite  very  entire  leaves,  and 
coloured  or  white  flowers.  L.  Regince  is  conspi- 
cuous when  in  bloom  from  its  large  rose  coloured 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  stand  out  on  rather 
long  claws.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  accounted 
purgative  and  hydragogue,  and  the  seeds  narcotic. 

JLagetta.  The  Lace  Baric  Tree. — A genus  of 
plants.  See  Dapiine^e. 

Lagidium. — A genus  of  rodent  animals.  See 
Chinchillid^e. 

Lagomys  ( 'Xayu ;,  a hare ; a rat). — A 

genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia, order  Rodentia  or  Glires , and  family 
Leporidce.  The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus 
are  distinguished  by  having  small  ears,  no  tail, 
and  their  upper  incisive  teeth  so  strongly  fur- 
rowed as  to  make  them  appear  double.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Siberia  and  upper  India. 
The  sadajac  or  pika,  L.  alpinus , lives  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Siberia,  frequenting  tbe 
most  inaccessible  rocks  in  woody  spots.  It  is 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  scarce  exceeding  a 
guinea  pig  in  size,  and  is  of  a yellowish-red 
colour,  with  long  white  hairs  intermixed  with  its 
fur.  They  burrow  beneath  the  rocks  or  lodge  in 
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the  fissures,  remaining  there  during  the  day  when 
the  weather  is  fine,  but  sallying  forth  when  the 
sky  is  dull  and  cloudy,  and  running  about  among 
the  rocks,  frequently  uttering  a sort  of  whistle 
or  chirping  bird-like  sound.  In  summer  and 
autumn  they  collect  in  troops,  and  prepare  for 
their  winter  support,  by  collecting  a plentiful 
assortment  of  the  finest  herbs  and  grasses,  which 
they  arrange  in  heaps  like  little  hay  ricks.  These 
often  form  a timely  succour  to  the  sable  hunters 
in  winter,  whose  horses  would  otherwise  be  apt 
to  perish  for  hunger  did  they  not  fall  in  with 
these  serviceable  supplies.  They  are  said  to  live, 
in  great  part  in  summer,  upon  some  species  of 
veronica.  Another  species,  a native  of  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Russia,  L.  pusillus,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  calling  hare.  It  is  of  small  size, 
scarce  six  inches  in  length,  is  of  a gentle  disposi- 
tion, and  of  solitary  habits.  It  lives  in  burrows 
so  artfully  made,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  creature  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  cry 
it  makes,  resembling  the  piping  of  a quail,  but  so 
loud  that  it  may  be  heard  at  a surprising  distance. 

JLagopus  a hare;  wov;,  a foot).  The 

Grouse.  ■ — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Gallince,  and  family  Tetraonidce,  and  re- 
markable for  having  the  tarsi  and  toes  entirely 
covered  with  feathers,  giving  them  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a hare’s  foot — hence  the  generic 
name.  The  species  inhabit  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
especially  such  as  are  covered  with  snow.  In 
this  they  seem  to  take  as  much  delight  as  web- 
footed birds  do  in  water.  They  live  in  families, 
and  continue  in  society  from  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember to  April  or  May.  At  that  time  they  pair, 
each  pair  living  single,  the  female  making  her 
nest  in  the  ground  beneath  a rock  or  under  a tree. 
The  male  is  very  attentive  during  the  time  of  in- 
cubation. He  has  a loud  hoarse  cry,  while  the 
female  cackles  like  the  domestic  hen.  These 
birds  fly  heavy  but  run  swiftly,  and  feed  upon 
berries,  the  buds  of  trees  and  plants,  lichens,  and 
even  insects.  Their  flesh  is  good,  and  accordingly 
they  afford  great  and  exciting  sport  to  those  who 
follow  the  chase.  In  some  of  the  species  the 
plumage  becomes  quite  white  in  winter.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  ptarmigan  or  white 
grouse,  L.  mutus , whose  summer  plumage  is  of  a 
pale  brown  or  ash  colour  mottled  with  small  dusky 
spots  and  bars,  but  which  is  pure  white  in  winter, 
except  in  the  male  who  has  a black  line  between 
the  bill  and  the  eye.  This  bird  is  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  is  fond  of  lofty  situations  and 
northern  climates.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  even  as  far  as  Green- 
land, and  is  at  times  not  uncommon  on  the  sum- 
mits of  some  of  the  highest  hills  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  The  red  grouse  or  moorcock,  L. 
Scoticus , does  not  change  the  colour  of  its  plum- 
age in  winter.  This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  the 
ptarmigan,  and  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  Great 
Britain,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  the  hilly 
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districts  of  Scotland.  They  are  handsome  birds, 
and  very  much  esteemed  as  game. 

Xagorckestcs. — The  kangaroo  hare.  See 
Macropid^e. 

Xagosiotmis. — A genus  of  rodent  animals. 
See  CHINCHILLIDiE. 

Xagothrix  a hare;  hair). — A 

genus  of  quadrumanous  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  Cebidce,  containing  a few  species  of 
American  monkeys,  with  limbs  not  very  highly 
developed,  the  fore  ones  provided  with  thumbs, 
and  a long  and  prehensile  tail,  the  under  surface 
of  which  at  the  tip  is  naked.  Their  facial  angle 
is  about  50°,  and  their  fur  is  soft  to  the  touch 
and  almost  woolly.  They  live  in  the  forests  in 
large  troops  and  are  of  a gentle  disposition.  The 
caparro,  L.  Humboldtii , is  about  two  feet  two 
inches  in  length,  not  including  the  tail,  which  is 
longer  than  the  body.  It  is  found  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oronoco,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Guaviare. 

Xagotis. — A genus  of  rodent  animals.  See 
Chinchillidas. 

Lama.  The  Llama. — A genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Ungulata , 
family  Bovidce , and  tribe  Camelina.  They  are 
the  camels  of  the  New  World,  being  confined  to 
South  America.  Their  teeth  are  much  the  same 
as  in  the  camels ; their  back,  however,  is  not 
humped  ; their  tail  is  short  and  hairy ; their 
toes  are  slender  and  their  soles  narrow,  separate 
in  front.  In  a wild  state  the  llamas  keep  together 
in  herds,  sometimes  of  one  or  two  hundred.  They 
appear  to  keep  a careful  look  out,  and  when  dis- 
turbed gallop  off  with  great  rapidity.  There  are 
two  distinct  species  found  wild  in  South  America, 
inhabiting  the  Peruvian  Alps,  the  Pampas,  and 
mountains  of  Chili,  and  extending  to  the  Straits  of 
Magalhaens.  The  vicugna,  L.  vicugna , is  chiefly  a 
native  of  the  most  elevated  table  land  and  moun- 
tains of  Bolivia  and  Chili.  It  is  purely  a wild 
species,  and  has  hitherto  resisted  all  the  efforts  of 
the  aborigines  to  render  it  prolific  in  domesticity. 
They  have  the  habit  of  jumping  and  kicking  with 
their  hind  legs.  The  guanaco,  L.  guanacus , is 
the  characteristic  quadruped  of  the  plains  of 
Patagonia,  and  is  very  common  over  the  whole 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  continent,  as  far 
south  as  the  islands  near  Cape  Horn.  They  live 
in  herds  and  are  generally  wild  and  extremely 
wary,  but  are  notwithstanding  easily  domesti- 
cated. In  many  of  their  habits  they  are  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  are  not  difficult  to  be  caught,  and, 
when  wild,  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  defence.  In 
addition  to  these  two  wild  species,  two  others  are 
found  domesticated;  and  most  travellers  who 
have  lived  for  any  time  where  these  animals 
abound,  maintain  they  are  distinct  from  the  wild 
ones.  The  llama  or  yamma,  L.  glama , has  long 
and  slender  legs,  and  is  of  a whitish  colour; 
while  the  alpaca,  L.  pacos,  has  short  legs,  and 
is  generally  of  a blackish  hue.  These  animals, 
when  South  America  was  first  discovered  by  the 
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Spaniards,  were  the  only  beasts  of  burden  the 
natives  possessed,  and  were  in  many  other  re- 
spects of  the  greatest  importance  to  them.  They 
transported  their  baggage  and  merchandise  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another;  they  furnished 
a wool  of  which  the  natives  of  Peru  and  Chili 
manufactured  their  clothes,  and  their  flesh  sup- 
plied them  with  food.  In  those  parts  of  South 
America,  however,  these  animals  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. The  more  useful  and  profitable  Euro- 
pean sheep  have  supplied  their  place  for  wool  and 
food,  and  the  common  ass  and  mule  are  every- 
where taking  their  place  as  beasts  of  burden. 
The  llamas  have  been  also  described  under  the 
name  of  Auchenia , and  some  fossil  remains  of  an 
animal  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  have  been  found 
in  South  America,  and  have  received  the  name  of 
Macrauchenia.  This  animal  must  have  equalled 
in  stature  the  rhinoceros  or  hippopotamus. 

Xiamellicornes  ( 'lamina , a small  plate ; cor- 
m,  a horn). — A tribe  or  section  of  pentamerous 
Coleoptera , containing  numerous  species  of  beetles, 
characterized  by  their  antennae,  which  are  inserted 
in  a small  hollow  in  front  of  the  eyes,  being  short 
and  usually  composed  of  nine  or  ten  joints,  the 
last  of  which  are  large  and  flat  and  open  like  a 
fan.  This  tribe  of  insects  comprises  the  most 
bulky  and  gigantic  of  the  beetle  tribes,  and 
the  majority,  especially  the  larger  species,  are 
inhabitants  of  tropical  climates.  According  to 
the  latest  arrangement,  the  genera  included  under 
the  Lamellicornes  amount  to  about  400,  and  the 
species  to  nearly  4,000.  It  contains  two  numer- 
ous families,  the  Luoanid.e  and  Scarabasidas, 
to  which  we  refer  for  further  particulars. 

Lamia. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Ceramby- 

CIDA2. 

Xiamiaceae. — A synonym  of  Labiatve. 

fLaminaria. — A genus  of  Algce.  See  Thal- 
LOGENiE. 

Laminm.  The  Dead  Nettle. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Labiatce , and  containing  several  species  indigenous 
to  Europe  and  Asia.  About  six  species  are  found 
growing  in  Great  Britain,  generally  in  waste 
places.  The  leaves  of  L.  album , the  common 
white  dead  nettle,  have  been  used  in  infusion  as 
a pectoral  medicine,  and  as  well  as  those  of  L. 
purpureum , the  red  dead  nettle,  are  eaten  in 
Sweden  boiled  as  pot-herbs. 

Lampris  (hay.# (tog,  brilliant). — A genus  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Zeidce , and  nearly  related  to  Zeus  or  the  John 
Dory.  One  of  the  species  is  called  the  opah  or 
king  fish,  L.  guttatus,  and  is  a very  brilliantly 
coloured  fish.  Its  back  is  of  a rich  green,  re- 
flecting both  purple  and  gold  in  different  lights, 
and  passing  into  yellowish-green  below.  Numer- 
ous spots,  some  milk-white  and  others  of  a silver 
lustre,  are  scattered  over  the  body.  The  opercula 
are  brilliant,  the  iris  of  a scarlet  colour,  and  the 
fins  of  a bright  vermilion  hue.  This  rare  and 
beautiful  fish  has  been  taken  on  the  British  coasts. 
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liampyi-Mse.  — A family  of  pentamerous 
Coleoptera  known  by  the  name  of  glow-worms, 
and  of  which  the  genus  Lampyris  is  the  type. 
The  males  of  these  insects  are  winged,  but  the 
females  are  apterous  or  wingless.  About  fifteen 
or  sixteen  species  are  known,  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  common  glow-worm,  L.  noctiluca, 
a native  of  England.  It  is  the  female  insect, 
which  has  no  wings,  that  gives  out  the  light  for 
which  they  are  famed.  They  are  more  abundant 
than  the  male,  which  generally  keeps  concealed 
during  the  day  in  trunks  of  trees.  The  light 
proceeds  from  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen, 
near  the  tip,  and  the  animal  has  it  apparently 
completely  under  its  will.  The  larvae  of  these 
insects  it  is  now  found  live  upon  snails.  The 
species  of  this  family,  however,  are  for  the 
greatest  part  exotic,  and  few  exceed  an  inch  in 
length.  Between  200  and  300  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

lampyris.  The  Glow-Worm. — A genus  of 
beetles.  See  Lampyrid.e. 

Laaarkitc. — The  sulphato-carbonate  of  lead, 
found  at  the  Lead  Hills  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland. 
It  occurs  in  long  slender  crystals,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  6-8  to  7. 

JLaniidae.  The  Shrikes  and  Butcher  Birds. — 
A family  of  birds  belonging  to  the  dentirostral 
tribe  of  the  order  Passer  es,  and  corresponding  to 
the  Linnaean  genus  Lanius.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  found  both  in  the  Old  and  Hew 
World.  They  have  strong  compressed  bills  with 
a deep  notch  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible, 
and  are  of  carnivorous  habits.  Some  of  the 
species  are  amongst  the  largest,  and  are  certainly 
the  most  rapacious  birds  of  the  tribe  to  which 
they  belong.  In  their  general  habits  indeed  they 
resemble  the  falcons,  for  they  sit  motionless  upon 
their  perch,  watching  for  their  prey,  and  then 
suddenly  dart  upon  it.  In  some  of  the  species 
the  bills  are  short,  with  the  tooth  of  the  upper 
mandible  very  prominent.  Such  are  the  butcher 
birds,  Laniince , natives  of  most  parts  of  the  world, 
and  generally  found  in  small  flocks,  pursuing 
grasshoppers,  insects,  young  frogs,  and  small 
birds.  Others  have  the  bill  lengthened,  em- 
arginated,  and  hooked.  Such  are  the  bush 
shrikes,  Thamnophilince , which  are  inhabitants 
of  Australia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  Of 
the  former  of  these  sub-families  the  genus  Lanius 
is  the  type,  and  though  several  species  are  well 
known,  the  most  common,  and  the  one  whose 
habits  have  been  most  observed,  is  the  sentinel 
butcher  bird,  Lanius  excubitor.  It  is  only  an 
occasional  visitant  of  this  country,  but  is  com- 
mon in  France,  and  is  also  found  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy.  This  bird  is  about  the  size 
of  a thrush,  and  is  of  an  ash  colour  on  the  upper 
parts  of  its  body,  whitish  beneath,  and  black  on 
the  wings  and  tail.  It  feeds  upon  mice,  shrews, 
small  birds,  frogs,  lizards,  and  large  insects,  and 
derives  its  name  of  Butcher  bird  from  the  habit 
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it  has  of  suspending  its  prey,  after  it  has  killed  it, 
impaled  upon  thorns,  hanging  it  up  as  a butcher 
does  his  meat.  It  is  said  to  destroy  young  phea- 
sants when  in  the  breeding  coops,  drawing  them 
through  the  bars.  All  small  birds  have  an  an- 


Lanius  excubitor— The  Sentinel  Butcher  Bird. 

tipathy  to  the  butcher  bird,  betray  anger,  and 
utter  the  moan  of  danger  when  it  approaches 
their  nests.  They  will  mob,  attack,  and  drive 
it  away,  as  they  do  the  owl,  as  if  fully  aware  of 
its  plundering  propensities.  It  is  said  that  this 
bird  uses  artifice  to  attract  other  birds  within  its 
reach,  perching  upon  some  tree  or  post  and  utter- 
ing loud  cries  as  if  of  some  bird  in  danger,  and 
when  allured  by  the  plaintive  notes  they  come 
within  its  reach,  it  pounces  upon  them  in  a 
moment.  During  the  pairing  season  the  butcher 
bird  has  a very  pleasing  note,  expanding  its 
throat  at  the  time  like  the  green  frog.  Both 
parents  show  great  attachment  to  their  young, 
and  they  exhibit  great  courage  in  defending 
themselves  and  their  nests  from  more  powerful 
enemies.  The  American  butcher  bird,  Lanius 
septentrionalis , shows  a degree  of  courage  and 
intrepidity  beyond  all  birds  of  his  size,  and  is 
remarkable  for  his  affection  for  his  young.  In 
their  defence  he  will  attack  the  largest  hawk  or 
eagle  with  a resolution  truly  astonishing;  so  that 
all  of  them  respect  him,  and  on  every  occasion 
decline  the  contest.  The  bush  shrikes,  Tham- 
nophilince, live  among  thick  trees,  bushes,  and 
underwood,  where  they  are  perpetually  prowling 
about  after  insects  and  young  or  sickly  birds,  and 
are  great  destroyers  of  eggs.  They  do  not  seize 
their  prey  with  their  claws,  nor  do  they  dart  at 
it  on  the  wing,  but  capture  it  with  their  bill, 
which  is  long,  abruptly  hooked  at  the  end,  and 
armed  with  a strong  tooth. 

Lansiuin. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Meliacece , and  contain- 
ing as  species  several  moderate  sized  trees,  natives 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  which  bear  the  fruits 
known  by  the  names  langsat  or  lanseh  and  the 
ayer-aver,  both  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Malays 
and  European  residents.  The  juicy  envelope  of 
the  seeds  is  the  part  eaten,  and  the  taste  is  cool- 
ing and  pleasant,  though  the  skin  contains  a 
colouring  juice,  extremely  bitter  and  apt  to  taint 
the  fruit  if  not  opened  with  care. 
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Tituiffana. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Verbenacece , and  con- 
taining several  species  natives  of  tropical  America, 
mostly  shrubs,  armed  with  prickles,  and  having 
violet,  orange,  yellow,  or  white  flowers,  which 
are  arranged  in  axillary  clusters  and  accompanied 
with  bractese,  the  outer  of  which  form  a sort  of  in- 
volucre round  each  head.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
of  some  possess  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and 
are  used  in  Brazil,  under  the  name  of  Camara , 
for  making  medicated  baths  for  diseases  of  the 
skin.  The  leaves  of  some  species  are  also  used 
as  a substitute  for  tea. 

liaiithanitc. — A metal  allied  to  yttrium,  and 
found  coating  Cerite  at  Bastnas  in  Sweden.  It 
is  of  a grayish  colour  and  a dull  or  pearly  lustre. 
It  is  a carbonate  of  cerium. 

liapis  Lazuli,  ILazulitc,  or  Matiyme. — A 
mineral  substance  of  an  azure-blue  colour,  found 
in  crystals,  in  grains,  or  in  veins  in  Vesuvian 
lavas,  in  basalt,  and  in  granitic  rocks.  When  it 
occurs  of  a fine  blue  colour  and  free  from  white 
spots,  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  lapidaries,  and 
used  for  ornamenting  tops  of  snuff-boxes  and 
other  articles.  Formerly,  however,  its  chief  use 
was  to  furnish  painters  with  the  beautiful  blue 
colour  so  much  prized  for  its  permanence,  called 
Ultramarine . This  colour  has  lately  been  in 
such  demand  for  calico  printing  that  it  is  now 
prepared  artificially,  and  can  be  made  so  cheap 
as  to  supersede  the  original  material.  The  use 
of  ultramarine  was  introduced  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

JLapsana. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Compositoe , and  con- 
taining five  or  six  species,  all  herbaceous  and  all 
natives  of  Europe.  The  most  common  species  is 
L.  communis , or  nipple  wort,  growing  in  un- 
cultivated places  in  England  and  many  other 
parts  in  Europe,  and  deriving  its  English  name 
from  its  being  considered  a specific  in  cases  of 
inflamed  and  chapped  nipples.  In  France  it  is 
called  “ herbe  aux  mamelles.” 

Iiardizabala. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Menisptermacece , 
and  named  after  the  Spanish  naturalist  Lardizala. 
The  genus  contains  three  or  four  species  of  twin- 
ing shrubs  growing  in  South  America,  one  of 
which,  L.  biternata,  affords  a fruit  which  has  a 
pulp  of  a sweet  and  grateful  flavour,  and  is  sold 
in  the  markets  of  Chili  and  Peru,  under  the 
names  of  Aguil-boguil  and  Coguilvochi . 

Larinlac.  The  Gull  family.  — A family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Anseres  or  web- 
footed birds,  having  very  long  wings,  a com- 
pressed bill  and  the  hind  toe  free  and  sometimes 
very  short  and  rudimentary.  The  genera  are 
numerous,  and  the  species  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  arranged  in  three  different  sub- 
families, Larinas,  or  gulls,  Rhyncopsince  or  skim- 
mers, and  Sternince  or  terns.  The  sub-family 
Larince  contains  the  true  gulls,  and  corresponds 
with  the  Linn  scan  genus  Larus.  Their  bill  is  of 
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moderate  length,  compressed  laterally,  and  hooked 
at  the  tip.  Their  wings  are  very  long  and 
pointed,  and  their  plumage  is  thick  and  close. 
Gulls  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  inhabiting 
rugged  cliffs  and  rocky  islets  in  the  sea.  They 
especially  abound  in  northei’n  climates,  and  our 
arctic  navigators  find  them  in  the  high  latitudes 
in  immense  abundance.  They  are  very  voracious, 
and  feed  upon  all  kinds  of  animal  matter  whether 
fresh  or  putrid.  In  the  northern  regions  they 
feed  upon  dead  whales  and  other  larger  marine 
animals,  which  they  find  floating  in  the  sea  or 
among  the  broken  ice,  and  in  temperate  and 
cultivated  countries  they  often  seek  the  interior 
and  prey  upon  worms,  slugs,  and  larvae  of  insects. 
They  are  thus  often  of  use  to  man.  Their  flesh 
is  very  indifferent  eating,  but  nevertheless  many 
of  them  are  brought  to  market  in  Catholic 
countries  during  Lent.  The  genus  Larus  is  the 
type  of  this  sub-family,  and  contains  several 
species.  L.  glaucus , the  glaucous  gull,  is  one  of 
the  largest,  attaining  a considerable  size,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  most  northern  regions  as  well  as 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  L.  marinus , the 
black-backed  gull,  is  nearly  as  large,  measuring 
from  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine  inches  in  length, 
and  five  feet  nine  inches  in  extent  of  wing.  It 
is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
as  the  Hebrides,  Shetland  Isles,  &c.  L.  argen- 
tatus,  the  herring  gull,  is  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  is  also  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic  Oceans.  It  obtains  its  name 
from  pursuing  and  preying  upon  the  shoals  of 
herrings,  and  is  said  to  be  remarkably  vigilant 
and  to  be  a constant  attendant  upon  the  fisher- 
men’s nets.  L.  eburneus,  the  ivory  gull,  obtains 
its  name  from  the  pure  whiteness  of  its  plumage, 
and  is  a native  of  the  arctic  regions,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baffin’s  Bay.  It  is 
occasionally  met  with  on  our  coasts,  but  is  very 
rare  compared  with  L.  canus , the  common  gull. 
This  species  is  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain,  and  during  winter  frequents  all  parts  of 
the  coast  where  high  bold  shores  present  it  with 
a favourable  situation.  At  the  approach  of 
storms  the  gulls  may  be  met  with  leaving  the 
sea  shores  and  extending  over  all  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  genus  Stercorarius  contains 
one  or  two  curious  species.  S.  parasiticus , the 
arctic  gull,  is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
They  are  about  twenty-one  inches  in  length,  and 
are  very  fierce  and  ravenous.  The  peculiarity  of 
their  habits  consists  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
generally  obtain  their  food.  As  soon  as  they  see 
some  other  gull,  of  a less  powerful  and  deter- 
mined nature,  secure  a prize  worth  contending 
for,  as  a herring  for  instance,  they  give  chase 
immediately,  and  buffet  and  harass  the  unfortu- 
nate object  of  their  attack  till  he  is  compelled  to 
disgorge,  or  drop  the  coveted  morsel.  This  the 
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pirate  seldom  fails  to  catch  before  it  falls.  In 
Scotland  this  bird  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  “ dirten  alien,”  and  by  the  Danes  it 
is  called  “stroudt-jager”  or  “dung  bird.”  The 
skua  gull,  S.  cataractes,  is  a more  formidable 
species  still,  is  two  feet  in  length  and  between 
four  and  five  in  extent  of  wing,  and  preys  upon 
fishes,  smaller  species  of  water  fowl,  and,  it  is 
said,  will  even  attack  young  lambs.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  high  latitudes  in  both  hemispheres, 
but  is  occasionally  met  with  on  our  own  shores. 
It  is  courageous  in  defence  of  its  young,  and  will 
attack  with  eagle- like  courage  and  ferocity,  any 
animal  that  dares  to  disturb  them.  The  feathers 
of  the  skua  gull  are  preferred  by  many  people  to 
those  of  the  goose,  and  in  some  parts  great 
numbers  are  killed  for  the  sake  of  them.  The 
genus  Xema  contains  a good  many  species,  the 
most  common  perhaps  of  which  is  the  black- 
headed gull  or  pewit,  X.  ridibunda , which  builds 
its  nests  in  low  situations,  such  as  moist  meadows, 
unlike  the  other  gulls  which  fix  upon  elevated 
rocks  and  cliffs  where  to  breed.  They  frequent 
rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  some  distance  inland  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  sea  shore  in  winter.  Their  food 
consists  of  worms,  insects,  small  fishes,  &c.  The 
eggs  of  this  bird  are  well  flavoured,  and  the  young 
were  in  this  country  at  one  time  in  high  repute 
at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  The  sub-family 
Rhyncopsince  contains  the  birds  generally  called  the 
skimmers.  The  upper  mandible  is  much  shorter 
than  the  lower,  and  both  are  straight  and  trun- 
cated at  the  ends.  Their  wings  are  long  and 
curved,  and  their  habit  is  to  skim  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  and  dip  the  lower  mandible  in  the 
water,  the  upper  being  elevated  out  of  the  water 
until  the  prey  is  felt  by  the  lower.  The  typical 
species  is  the  black  skimmer  or  sheerwater,  Rhyn- 
cops  nigra , a native  of  America.  It  is  a bird  of 
passage  in  the  United  States,  residing  along  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast  in  summer  and  breeding 
there,  but  disappearing  in  autumn  and  retreating 
to  near  the  tropics.  Its  favourite  haunts  are  low 
sand  bars,  raised  above  the  reach  of  the  summer 
tides ; and  also  dry  flat  sands  on  the  beach  in 
front  of  the  ocean.  It  is  rarely  seen  far  out  at 
sea,  and  still  more  rarely  swimming,  but  it  flies 
with  a slowly  flapping  flight,  dipping  occasionally, 
with  steady  expanded  wings,  its  lower  mandible 
into  the  sea,  and  with  open  mouth  receiving  its 
food  as  it  ploughs  along  the  surface.  The  sub- 
family Sternince  contains  the  terns.  These  birds 
have  the  bill  lengthened,  straight,  slender,  and 
rather  curved  at  the  tip ; their  wings  long  and 
pointed,  and  their  legs  rather  short,  with  their 
hind  toe,  if  apparent,  always  elevated.  They  are 
very  generally  diffused,  being  met  with  on  almost 
every  coast  in  the  world,  and  occasionally  pro- 
ceed inland  to  rivers  and  lakes.  They  are 
almost  always  on  the  wing,  and  feed  nearly  ex- 
clusively upon  small  fishes,  which  they  seize 
while  flying,  descending  like  a shot  to  the  water 
and  capturing  their  prey.  Occasionally  they 
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attack  the  eggs  and  young  of  water  birds,  and  a 
few  feed  upon  insects,  like  the  swallows.  The 
common  or  great  tern,  S.  hirundo , is  about  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  very  common  in 
Great  Britain.  The  upper  part  of  its  body  and 
wings  are  of  a bluish-ash  colour,  the  under  parts 
are  pure  white,  the  forehead,  top  of  the  head,  and 
long  occipital  leathers  are  deep  black,  and  its 
long  bill,  legs,  and  feet  are  red.  Their  long 
pointed  wings  and  small  but  muscular  bodies, 
admirably  adapt  them  for  lengthened  and  sustained 
flight,  and  afford  the  means  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  traverse  the  surface  of  the  deep  with 
never  tiring  wings.  Their  form,  with  their  long 
forked  tail,  and  their  habits  of  rapidly  precipitating 
themselves  upon  their  prey,  have  obtained  for 
them  the  name  of  the  sea  swallows.  They  do 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  sea  coast,  but  fre- 
quently resort  to  inland  streams  and  lakes,  and 
the  female  makes  her  nest  in  the  moss  or  high 
coarse  grass,  near  the  lake.  During  incubation 
she  becomes  very  bold,  and  will  attack  any  person 
approaching  too  near  her  nest.  The  little  or  lesser 
tern,  S.  minuta,  is  a sort  of  miniature  of  the  pre- 
ceding; in  its  plumage,  habits,  and  manners  being 
very  similar,  but  being  much  smaller.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a plain  lead  coloured 
gray,  while  the  upper  parts  exhibit  close-set 
feathers  of  a clear  and  glossy  whiteness.  It  fre- 
quently visits  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
feeds  upon  insects,  &c.,  as  well  as  small  fishes, 
which  it  captures  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding species  does.  The  bird  commonly  known, 
especially  to  sailors,  by  the  familiar  name  of 
noddy,  Anous  stolidus , belongs  also  to  this  sub- 
family. It  is  also  called  the  noddy  tern  and 
black  noddy.  The  tail  is  not  forked,  and  the 
plumage  has  a general  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  petrels.  It  is  of  a brown-black  colour,  and 
is  well  known  to  sailors  from  the  apparent 
stupidity  with  which  it  alights  on  board  ships 
at  sea,  and  allows  itself  to  be  taken  without 
attempting  to  fly  away.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  birds,  and  breeds  on  unin- 
habited islands. 

I<arva. — The  first  state  of  an  insect’s  life  after 
its  exclusion  from  the  egg,  and  previous  to  its 
assuming  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  form.  Larvae 
are  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  grubs, 
maggots,  and  caterpillars. 

liaserpitiuui. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce , 
and  containing  a number  of  species  of  herbaceous 
plants,  many  of  which  abound  in  a resinous  juice 
which  has  a bitter,  acrid,  and  even  somewhat 
caustic  taste,  and  acts  as  a violent  purgative. 
The  aromatic  gum  resin,  the  produce  of  the  root 
of  L.  siler , is  considered  by  most  botanists  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Laser  of  the  ancients,  a gum 
resin  in  great  repute  amongst  them.  It  is  said  to 
have  had  such  a high  reputation,  at  an  early 
period,  as  to  have  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
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Lasfrca. — A genus  of  ferns  containing  several 
species  separated  from  the  genus  Aspidium , such 
as  L.  filix-mas , or  the  male  fern.  See  Acrogente. 

Latluwa.  Tooth-  Wort. — A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Oro- 
banchucece.  The  species  are  perennial,  succulent, 
pallid  herbs,  partly  subterraneous,  and  generally 
considered  to  be  parasitical  upon  the  roots  of  trees. 
L.  squamaria , the  greater  tooth-wort,  is  a native 
of  Britain,  and  is  found  at  the  roots  of  hazels  or 
elms. 

Latfayriis. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce,  and  con- 
taining a good  many  species,  all  of  which  are 
herbaceous,  and  usually  climbing.  Several  are 
natives  of  Britain,  and  are  ornamental  plants  when 
seen  climbing  over  hedges  and  on  wooded  banks. 

Lauraceae.  The  Laurel  family. — A nat.  ord. 
of  dicotyledonous  plants,  corresponding  with  the 
Linnsean  genus  Laurus.  A number  of  species 
belong  to  this  family,  and  lately  several  genera 
have  been  made.  They  are  all  trees  or  shrubs, 
inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  and  most 
of  them  are  more  or  less  aromatic.  The  genus 
Laurus  is  the  type  of  the  family,  though,  almost 
all  the  species  which  formerly  belonged  to  it  are 
now  removed  to  other  genera.  The  common,  or 
sweetbay  laurel,  Laurus  nobilis , is  a tree  which 
has  been  known  from  time  immemorial.  The 
leaves  are  evergreen,  and  were  used  by  the 
ancients  to  form  crowns  or  rewards  for  the  victors 
in  the  Pythian  games  in  honour  of  Apollo.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  successful  candidates  for 
academic  honours  received  a crown  of  laurel 
leaves  mixed  with  berries,  hence  the  name  of 
Bacca-laureate.  The  laurel  is  a native  of  the 
north  of  Africa,  south  of  Europe,  and  Asia.  In 
its  native  countries  it  reaches  the  height  of  thirty 
feet,  but  in  our  colder  climate,  where  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  it  seldom  reaches  half  that 
height.  The  whole  plant,  but  especially  the 
leaves,  abounds  in  an  essential  oil  of  an  aromatic 
nature,  and  of  tonic  and  stimulant  qualities.  The 
species  which  produces  the  camphor  of  commerce 
was  formerly  included  in  the  genus  Laurus , 
but  is  now  referred  to  the  genus  Camphora, 
which  see.  Cinnamon,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sively used  of  all  the  aromatic  substances,  is  the 
produce  of  another  species,  now  placed  in  the 
genus  Cinnamomum,  which  see.  The  pear- 
shaped  succulent  fruit  called  avocado,  alligator 
pear,  or  subaltern’s  butter,  is  the  produce  of  a 
species  of  this  family,  a native  of  South  America. 
This  plant,  Persea  gralissima,  is  a fine  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  of  a con- 
siderable size.  Under  a thin  but  resisting  skin  of 
a greenish  or  violet  colour,  it  contains  an  abun- 
dant pulp  of  a peculiar  flavour,  and  which  melts 
in  the  mouth  almost  like  butter.  The  substance 
known  and  used  in  medicine  as  sassafras,  is  the 
root  of  Sassafras  officinale , a tree  which  is  found 
growing  throughout  all  North  America,  from 
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Canada  to  Floi-ida.  In  the  Southern  States  ii 
grows  to  a height  of  near  thirty  feet,  but  in  the 
colder  parts  it  seldom  exceeds  ten.  At  one  time 
sassafras  was  much  used  in  medicine,  and  recom- 
mended as  a warm  aromatic  stimulant  and  dia- 
phoretic in  rheumatic  affections,  and  in  syphilitic 
cases.  The  spice  wood,  or  fever  bush  of  North 
America,  Benzoin  odoriferum , was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  yield  the  aromatic  substance  known 
as  gum  benzoin.  It  is  a tree  about  ten  feet  high, 
and  is  found  growing,  like  the  preceding,  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  in  low  situations  beside 
streams.  The  leaves  and  wood  possess  a decided 
balsamic  odour.  The  bebeeru  bark,  which  has 
lately  been  found  to  contain  an  alkaloid  called 
Bebeerina , used  in  medicine  as  an  antiperiodic,  is 
the  product  of  Nectandra  Rodicei , a large  tree 
belonging  to  this  family,  and  growing  in  British 
Guiana.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  imported  for 
ship-building  under  the  name  of  green  heart. 

Laurus.  The  Laurel. — See  Laurace^e. 

Lava. — The  mineral  substances,  products  of 
active  volcanoes,  are  called  by  the  general  name 
of  lava.  When  erupted,  it  is  generally  a semi- 
fluid mass,  about  the  consistence  of  butter,  but  it 
soon  cools  externally,  the  internal  mass,  however, 
remaining  liquid  for  a length  of  time.  It  consists 
of  various  minerals,  but  the  chief  is  pyroxene. 

Lavandula  (lavare,  to  wash).  TheLavender. 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Labiatce,  and  containing  a number 
of  species  which  are  herbaceous,  or  slightly 
shrubby,  and  grow,  for  the  greater  part,  in  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Greece  on  one  side  to  Egypt  on  the  other.  Some 
are  found  also  in  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries, 
Spain,  India,  and  Persia.  Several  of  the  species 
possess  considerable  interest.  L.  stcechas,  a small 
shrubby  species,  growing  in  the  dry  warm  parts 
of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  a strong 
odour  of  camphor,  and  has  been  used  in  medicine 
in  asthmas  and  pulmonary  affections.  L.  spica, 
commonly  known  as  the  spike  lavender,  is  a 
shrubby  species,  a native  of  Southern  Europe. 
Its  odour  is  stronger  than  the  last,  and  it  possesses 
similar  virtues,  only  in  a higher  degree.  An 
essential  oil  is  procured  from  it,  which  is  an 
object  of  some  commercial  importance  in  France. 
From  the  department  of  Yaucluse,  from  6,000  to 
8,000  lbs.  weight  are  annually  exported.  It  is 
used  in  veterinary  medicine,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  certain  varnishes.  L.  vera , the  true  or 
common  lavender,  is  an  abundant  species  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  much  cultivated  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  from  this  species,  and  two  others, 
L.  angustifolia  and  L.  latifolia , that  the  various 
preparations  are  obtained,  such  as  the  oil  of  lav- 
ender, essence  of  lavender,  lavender  water,  &c. 
A vinegar  is  also  made  by  distilling  fresh  flowers 
in  good  purified  vinegar.  Some  of  these  pre- 
parations are  used  in  medicine,  and  have  a good 
effect  in  relieving  spasms  of  the  stomach,  &c. 
As  the  stalks  and  flowers  retain  their  odour  long 
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after  being  dried,  they  are  much  used  for  putting 
in  drawers  amongst  clothes,  or  in  places  where 
a disagreeable  smell  is  evolved.  At  one  time 
lavender  was  much  employed  for  infusing  in 
warm  baths,  with  the  intention  of  rendering  these 
more  energetic,  and  for  making  fomentations, 
hence  the  name  for  the  genus. 

Laratera.  The  Tree  Mallow. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Malvaceae,  and  named  after  the  celebrated  Lava- 
ter.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  or  small 
trees,  and  are  found  growing  in  almost  all  parts 
of  Europe,  especially  the  western  parts.  Upwards 
of  twenty-six  species  have  been  described,  and 
many  of  these  are  handsome  ornamental  plants, 
well  adapted  for  shrubberies.  The  typical  species 
and  the  one  best  known  is  L.  arborea , the  com- 
mon tree  mallow,  a plant  resembling  a small  tree 
with  showy  flowers,  and  which  is  a native  of 
Britain,  various  other  parts  of  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  the  Canaries. 

Lawsonia.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Lythracece , and 
consisting  of  only  one  species,  which  is  a native  of 
the  East.  This  plant,  L.  alba , is  unarmed  when 
young,  but  becomes  spinous  as  it  grows  older. 
It  contains  a large  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
which  dyes  orange,  and  is  well  known  as  the 
al-henna,  henna,  or  hinna,  so  much  used  by  the 
women  of  the  East  to  dye  their  nails,  tips  of  their 
fingers,  and  soles  of  their  feet.  It  is  the  kupros 
or  Cyprus  of  the  ancients,  and  is  believed  to  be 
the  copher  or  “ cluster  of  camphire,”  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Tndia,  and  the  flowers  are  very  fragrant. 

liazulite. — See  Lapis  Lazuli. 

[Lead.  Plumbum. — One  of  the  softest,  but 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  metals.  It  is  very 
durable  and  malleable,  and  may  be  reduced  by 
hammering  into  very  thin  plates,  but  its  ductility 
is  not  great,  and  its  tenacity  is  so  small,  that  a 
wire  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  can  only 
support  a weight  of  30  lbs.  without  breaking. 
Lead  is  of  a bluish-- white  colour,  leaves  a mark 
upon  paper,  has  no  taste,  but  acquires  a peculiar 
smell  by  friction.  Its  specific  gravity  is  11*407, 
and  it  melts  at  a temperature  of  606°.  The 
principal  supply  of  lead  is  obtained  from  the  ore 
called  galena,  or  sulphide  of  lead,  and  extensive 
mines  of  this  valuable  ore  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  mines  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  wrought  from  a very  remote  era. 
Those  in  Derbyshire  are  said  to  produce  5,000  or 

6.000  tons  annually.  The  mines  on  the  borders 
of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  yield  from 

11.000  to  12,000  tons,  whilst  those  of  Scotland 
are  believed  to  produce  upwards  of  4,000  tons. 
A considerable  quantity  is  procured  also  from 
mines  in  North  Wales.  The  exports  from  this 
country  in  the  year  1832,  from  1st  January, 
1832,  to  1st  January,  1833,  amounted  to  13,898 
tons  ; and  in  1855  the  gross  value  of  lead  ore,  the 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  estimated 
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at  £1,500,000 ! The  mines  of  Spain  yield  a very 
large  amount,  and  now  the  Spaniards  are  enabled 
to  undersell  every  other  people,  the  richness  of  the 
ore,  and  the  facility  by  which  it  is  obtained, 
enabling  them  to  do  so  with  facility.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  silver  is  contained  in  the 
lead  ore,  and  several  processes  are  in  use  for  ex- 
tracting it.  Lead  is  very  much  used,  as  in  the 
construction  of  water  pipes  and  cisterns,  and  for 
covering  flat  surfaces,  the  tops  of  buildings,  &c. 
Some  of  the  salts  of  lead  are  extremely  poisonous, 
and  some  are  used  in  medicine.  The  acetate  of 
lead,  or  sugar  of  lead  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
forms  a valuable  external  application,  and  is  often 
used  as  a sedative  internally  also.  Oxide  of  lead 
enters  into  the  composition  of  white  glass,  which 
it  renders  clearer  and  more  fusible.  It  is  also 
used  for  glazing  common  earthen  vessels,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  pickles  kept  in  common 
red  pans  become  so  often  poisonous.  Lead  mixed 
with  tin  and  a small  quantity  of  some  of  the  other 
metals,  forms  pewter ; mixed  with  antimony,  it 
forms  the  alloy  of  which  printing  types  are  made. 

Lecanium.  — A synonym  of  the  genus 
Coccus , and  to  which  the  Kermes , or  Coccus  ilicis 
belongs.  See  CocciDiE. 

Lecanora. — A genus  of  acotyledonous  plants. 
See  Thallogesle. 

liecythideae  ( \'/i%v0os , a jar). — A sub-order 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Myrtacece , containing  a number  of  species, 
natives  of  South  America,  and  distinguished  by 
their  very  large  fleshy  flowers,  and  singular 
fruits.  The  species  of  the  typical  genus  Lecythis 
are  large  trees,  with  hard  woody  urn-shaped 
fruits.  L.  ollaria  inhabits  the  forests  of  Cum  ana 
and  Brazil.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
child’s  head,  and  contains  numerous  seeds  which 
are  eatable.  The  fruit  is  known  by  the  name  of 
u monkey  pots,”  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for 
various  purposes,  as  cups,  &c.,  &c.  L.  zapucajo , 
a native  of  Guiana,  is  a large  tree  with  a fruit 
four  inches  broad  and  six  inches  high,  con- 
taining numerous  seeds  as  large  as  almonds,  and 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  They  are  to  be  met 
with  in  our  fruiterers’  shops  under  the  name  of 
sapucaya  nuts.  The  Brazil  nuts  are  the  produce 
of  the  genus  Bertholletia.  The  cannon  ball 
tree,  Couroupita  Guianensis , belongs  to  this  sub- 
order. It  obtains  its  English  name  from  its 
peculiar  large,  heavy,  woody  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a 36  lb.  shot.  It  is  a large  tree  with 
a stem  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  large  handsome 
flowers  of  a deep  rose  colour,  or  white.  The 
shells  of  the  fruit  are  used  as  driuking  vessels. 

Xjecythis. — See  Lecythideas. 

Xicdum. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Ericaceae.  Two  or 
three  species  are  known,  all  natives  of  North 
America,  and  north  of  Europe,  and  small  shrubs. 
The  leaves  are  astringent  and  aromatic,  and 
possess  narcotic  qualities.  L.  latifolium  grows 
abundantly  in  Labrador,  and  is  often  employed 
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in  the  shape  of  an  infusion  under  the  name  of 
Labrador  tea. 

Ijejjuminos®.  Leguminous  Plants , or  the  Pea 
and  Bean  family — An  extensive  and  important 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  which  are 
characterized  by  their  having  papilionaceous 
flowers,  and  leguminous  fruits.  The  species  are 
very  various  in  appearance.  Some  are  herba- 
ceous, others  shrubs,  and  others  again  large  trees. 
Some  have  papilionaceous  flowers  with  a drupe 
as  the  fruit,  others  have  irregular  flowers,  and 
the  fruit  in  form  of  a legume.  The  species  are 
so  numerous  that  they  have  been  arranged  in 
thi’ee  sub-orders,  Papilionacece , Ccesalpinece,  and 
Mimosece , all  of  great  extent,  and  containing 
many  plants  which  are  extremely  useful  to  man.. 
This  extensive  order  contains  about  467  genera, 
and  not  fewer  than  6,500  species.  They  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except,  it  is  said,  in 
the  islands  of  Tristan  d’ Acunha  and  St.  Helena. 
They  diminish  in  numbers  as  they  approach  the 
pole,  and  are  so  numerous  in  the  equatorial 
regions  that  it  has  been  calculated  one-tenth  of 
the  number  of  phanerogamous  plants  in  the 
equinoctial  zone  are  leguminous.  The  CcesaL 
pinece  are  most  abundant  within  the  tropics ; the 
Mimosece  in  South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia; 
and  the  Papilionacece  in  temperate  climates. 
There  exists  a higher  degree  of  irritability  in 
the  plants  of  this  order  than  in  any  other. 
Witness  for  instance  the  Mimosa  sensitiva , or 
sensitive  plant,  and  Desmodium  gyrans , &c. 
Amongst  the  trees  of  the  order  many  are  much 
sought  after  for  cabinetmaking  purposes,  as  the 
Brazilwood,  Ccesalpinia  Brasiliensis ; thesappan- 
wood,  C.  sappan ; morawood,  Mora  excelsa ; 
rosewood,  Trioptolomea , &c.,  &c.  Many  of  the 
herbaceous  species  afford  nourishment  to  a great 
extent  to  cattle,  such  as  the  clovers,  Trifolium ; 
lucern,  Meaicago  sativa ; sanfoin,  Onobrychis , &c. 
The  seeds  of  many  are  of  great  importance  to 
man,  as  the  beans,  Faba ; the  peas,  Pisum,  &c., 
&c.  The  tonka  bean,  Dipterix  odorata , is  highly 
aromatic,  and  the  rhizome  of  Arachis  kypcgcea , 
or  ground  nut,  is  edible.  The  species  of  Cassia 
and  Tamarindicus  afford  fruits  which  are  pur- 
gative, while  the  catechu  plant,  Acacia  Catechu , 
on  the  other  hand  furnishes  a powerful  astringent. 
Some  of  the  species  contain  a quantity  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  such  as  the  roots  of  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra , the  liquorice  plant ; others  yield  a kind 
of  manna,  as  the  alhagi,  A.  Maurorum.  From 
some  are  obtained  resins,  as  kino,  the  produce  of 
one  or  two  species  of  Pterocarpus ; gum  dragon, 
the  produce  of  Pterocarpus  Draco,  &c. ; from 
others  we  get  the  liquid  resins,  or  balsams,  such 
as  the  balsam  of  Peru,  and  the  balsam  of  Tolu, 
which  are  the  products  of  two  species  of  Myroxy- 
lon,  or  Myrospermum , the  balsam  of  copaiva,  the 
secretion  of  several  species  of  Copaifera , &c.  ; 
whilst  from  others  still  we  obtain  valuable  gums, 
as  gum  arabic  from  the  Acacia , gum  tragacanth 
from  several  species  of  Astragalus , &c.  Valuable 
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dyes  are  also  obtained  from  various  plants  of  this 
family,  as  the  logwood,  Hcernatoxylon  Campeachi- 
anum , the  indigo,  Indigofera  tinctorea , &c. 

Leipoa. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Gallince , and  family  Megapodidce.  The 
only  species  as  yet  known,  L.  ocellata,  is  a native 
of  Western  Australia,  and  is  known  to  the  col- 
onists by  the  name  of  the  “native  pheasant.” 
Its  habits  are  like  those  of  the  common  fowl,  but 
like  the  rest  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
deposits  its  eggs  in  a mound  of  sand,  about  nine 
feet  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  high,  and  leaves 
them  there  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  natives  are  ver}r  fond  of  the  eggs,  and  rob 
the  mounds  two  or  three  times  in  a season. 

ILesiBBia.  Duck  Weed. — A genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants.  See  Arace^e. 

Lemur. — See  Lemurid^e. 

Lcmuritlae. — A family  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  order  Primates , and  division  Quadrumana. 
The  animals  belonging  to  this  family  are  more 
quadruped-like  in  their  form  than  the  monkeys, 
and  have  their  lower  incisive  teeth  produced  and 
slanting.  The  forefingers  of  the  hinder  extremi- 
ties are  armed  with  an  elevated  pointed  claw ; all 
the  others  have  flat  nails.  They  are  generally 
covered  with  a soft  woolly  fur,  and  live  for  the 
most  part  on  fruits  and  insects.  The  genus 
Lemur  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  having  four  incisive  teeth  in  upper  and 
six  in  lower  jaw,  two  canines  in  each  jaw,  and 
five  molars  on  each  side  in  upper  and  four  in 
lower  jaw.  The  species  are  generally  of  a slight 
form,  with  an  elongated  conical  head,  a very 
thick  fur,  short  ears,  and  a long,  but  not  pre- 
hensile tail.  The  hind  legs  are  long,  and  the 
thumbs  well  separated  from  the  other  fingers, 
and  as  they  are  opposed,  the  hinder  hands  are 
rendered  tolerably  perfect  instruments  of  prehen- 
sion. They  live  in  troops  on  trees,  are  mild  and 
inoffensive,  and  feed  upon  fruits  and  insects. 
Several  species  have  been  described,  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  island  of  Madagascar. 
The  ruffed  lemur,  L.  macaco , is  the  best  known 
species,  and  may  be  considered  the  type.  It  is 
a native  of  Madagascar,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
wild  in  its  native  haunts.  Its  fur  is  varied  with 
large  black  and  white  spots.  The  ring-tailed 
lemur,  L.  caita , is  rather  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, its  fur  is  of  an  ash  colour,  and  its  tail 
barred  with  alternate  black  and  white  rings.  It 
is  of  a gentle  disposition,  and  in  captivity  shows 
a deal  of  curiosity  in  its  disposition.  It  is  very 
agile,  and  climbs  with  the  greatest  facility  the 
most  difficult  places.  The  white  fronted  lemur, 
L.  albifrons , is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
species  of  this  genus.  Its  fur  is  of  a ruddy  or 
bronze-gray  above,  and  white  beneath,  and  the 
male  has  the  front  white.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
nimble  animal,  and  leaps  a distance  of  many 
yards  so  lightly,  that  its  footfall  can  scarcely  be 
heard.  In  confinement  it  is  very  affectionate 
and  playful.  The  genus  Loris  contains  several 
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species,  natives  of  India.  Little  is  known  of 
their  habits  in  a state  of  nature,  except  that  they 
eat  fruit  and  insects,  and  are  nocturnal  animals. 
They  have  four  incisive  teeth  in  upper  and  six  in 
lower  jaw,  a round  head,  large  prominent  eyes, 
slender  limbs,  and  no  tail.  The  slender  loris, 
L.  gracilis , is  a native  of  Ceylon,  is  a small 
slender  animal,  and  has  a fine  soft  woolly  fur  of 
a somewhat  reddish  colour.  It  is  very  slow  in 
its  movements,  is  very  timid,  and  lives  on  eggs, 
insects,  and  fruit.  The  slow-paced  lemur,  or  tail- 
less macauco,  and  one  or  two  other  closely  allied 
species  have  been  separated  from  the  Loris , and 
form  the  genus  Nycticebus , characterized  by  hav- 
ing six  incisive  teeth  in  upper  and  only  two  or 
four  in  lower  jaw.  These  animals  are  remarkable 
for  their  round  head  and  short  muzzle,  large 
round  eyes  approximating  each  other,  and  short 
and  strong  limbs.  The  body  is  thick  and  rather 
clumsy,  and  the  tail  is  almost  or  entirely  want- 
ing. They  are  very  slow  in  their  movements, 
and  when  they  walk  on  a flat  surface  have  a 
very  awkward  appearance.  They  climb,  however, 
with  great  facility,  and  can  creep  along  places, 
most  difficult  of  access,  back  downwards.  They 
feed  on  insects,  eggs,  small  birds,  and  fruit,  and 
are  completely  nocturnal  animals,  sleeping  during 
the  day,  and  only  making  their  appearance  when 
night  sets  in.  Nycticebus  turdigradus , the  slow- 
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paced  lemur,  has  been  well  observed  in  confine- 
ment, but  owing  perhaps  to  its  nocturnal  habits, 
has  been  very  little  noticed  in  its  native  forests. 
It  is  clothed  in  a thick  coat  of  close  woolly  hair, 
of  a brownish  colour,  with  a chestnut  hand  along 
the  back,  and  is  a timid  animal,  but  rather 
irascible  when  vexed.  The  genus  Indris , or 
Lichanotis , contains  three  species  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  Madagascar,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  having  a very  short  tail.  They  live  in 
wooded  places,  feed  upon  insects  and  fruits,  and 
only  make  their  appearance  at  night.  The  short- 
tailed indri,  I.  brevicaudatus , is  said  to  be  trained 
by  the  natives  of  Madagascar  to  be  useful  in 
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hunting.  The  genus  Galago  contains  several 
species,  all  natives  of  Africa.  They  have  very 
long  tails  and  ears,  large  eyes,  are  very  active, 
live  upon  trees,  and  feed  on  insects  and  fruits. 
They  make  a nest  in  the  forks  of  branches,  or  in 
cavities  of  decayed  trees,  and  in  these  they  spend 
the  day,  coming  forth  only  in  the  evening  to  seek 
their  food.  Of  the  habits  of  the  species  of  tarsiers, 
Tarsius , and  cheirogales,  Cheirogaleus , little  is 
known,  except  that  they  are  nocturnal  animals, 
and  feed  upon  insects  and  fruit.  The  tarsiers  are 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  tarsi,  their 
long  slender  tail  tufted  at  the  extremity,  and 
their  large  ears  and  eyes.  They  are  natives  of 
all  the  Moluccas  and  Indian  islands. 

JLeo.  The  Lion. — A genus  of  feline  mam- 
malia. See  Felusve. 

fieonticc. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants. 
See  Berberidace^e. 

Ijconiodon  (Xswv,  a lion;  oboug,  a tooth). — 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Composite,  and  containing,  amongst 
other  species,  the  dandelion,  L.  taraxicum.  This 
well  known  plant  has  been  highly  recommended 
of  late  years  for  its  sedative,  deobstruent,  and 
diuretic  properties.  In  chronic  diseases  of  the 
liver,  and  in  dropsy,  arising  from  such  causes, 
it  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  producing  a cure, 
when  all  other  medicines  have  failed.  It  contains 
a peculiar  bitter  principle,  called  Taraxacine. 

liGopardus.  The  Leopard. — A genus  of 
feline  mammalia.  See  Felix^e. 

JLeopoldjstia. — A genus  of  palm  trees.  The 
piassaba  palm,  L.  piassaba , Is  a fine  tree,  about 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  the  stem  thick, 
and  covered  with  innumerable  fibres,  the  split 
marginal  processes  of  the  petioles.  It  is  a native 
of  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  occur  ling  in  abundance 
on  the  banks  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Bio  Negro. 
The  leaves  form  an  excellent  thatch,  and  are  uni- 
versally used  for  that  purpose  by  the  natives  of 
the  parts  where  the  trees  grow.  The  fibrous  or 
hairy  covering  of  the  stem  is  an  extensive  article 
of  commerce,  and  seems  to  have  been  used  from 
a very  early  period  by  the  Brazilians  to  form 
cables  for  their  canoes  navigating  the  Amazon. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  light 
(the  cables  made  of  it  not  sinking  in  water)  and 
very  durable.  This  fibrous  substance  is  now  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  from  Para  to  England, 
where  it  is  generally  used  for  making  brooms  for 
street  sweeping  and  for  houses. 

licpadidac.  Pedunculated  Cirripedes  or  Bar- 
nacle Shells., — A family  of  Crustacea . belonging 
to  the  order  Cirripedia.  They  are  characterized 
by  having  a lengthened  peduncle,  which  is 
coriaceous,  hollow,  flexible,  and  provided  with 
muscles,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  sub- 
marine bodies.  The  animal  is  included  within 
a hard  covering,  called  the  capitulum,  generally 
consisting  of  several  shelly  valves.  The  species 
are  tolerably  numerous,  and  are  found  extending 
over  the  whole  world,  the  greater  number,  how- 
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ever,  inhabiting  the  warmer,  temperate,  and  tro- 
pical seas.  Nearly  half  the  number  known  are 
attached  to  floating  objects  or  to  animals  which 
are  able  to  change  their  position,  while  the  other 
half  are  attached  to  fixed  organic  or  inorganic 
bodies.  A few  of  these  have  the  power  of  excav- 
ating burrows  in  calcareous  rocks,  shells,  and 
corals,  such  as  the  species  of  the  genus  Liihotrya. 
The  name  of  barnacle  shell  was  originally  given 
to  the  genus  Lepas , which  may  be  known  by  the 
capitulum  being  compressed,  and  composed  of  five 
approximate  valves.  They  derive  this  name 
from  its  being  at  one  time  believed  that  they 
gave  origin  to  the  barnacle  goose ! The  peduncle 
in  these  is  quite  smooth,  and  in  general  very 
long,  and  they  are  attached  by  it  to  various 
floating  bodies,  ships’  bottoms,  &c.  In  others 
the  peduncle  is  of  moderate  length,  and  covered 
with  hard,  shelly,  scale-like  appendages,  while 
the  capitulum  is  composed  of  numerous  valves, 
in  some  instances  amounting  to  as  many  as  100, 
as  in  the  genus  Pollicipes.  These  are  generally 
attached  to  fixed  substances,  posts  of  wood,  &c. 
The  species  of  the  genus  Alepas  have  a very  short 
peduncle,  and  the  capitulum  has  no  valves,  or 
only  horny  ones,  not  containing  any  calcareous 
matter,  and  almost  hidden  in  membrane.  These 
are  generally  parasitic  upon  living  bodies,  such 
as  medusae,  the  skin  of  sharks,  &c.  Almost  all 
the  species  of  pedunculated  cirripedes  are  true 
hermaphrodites,  possessing  both  male  and  female 
organs.  The  late  researches  of  Mr.  Darwin, 
however,  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  in  two  genera,  Ibla  and 
Scalpellum , we  meet  with  some  species  in  which 
the  males  and  females  are  distinct,  the  males 
being  small,  different  in  general  appearance  from 
the  females,  and  living  parasitic  in  their  sac ; 
whilst  there  are  other  species  which  are  herma- 
phrodite, and  in  the  sacs  of  which  males  are  to 
be  observed  also ! These  are  very  small,  possess 
neither  mouth  nor  stomach,  and  are  called  by 
him  complemental  males. 

licj»a«Iogastcr — A genus  of  fishes.  See 
Cyclopteriiwe. 

JLepas.  The  Barnacle  Shell. — See  Lepa- 

DIDyE. 

Ijcpidium.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cr'ucif'erce,  and 
containing  several  species,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  garden  cress,  L.  sativum.  This 
well  known  plant  is  originally  a native  of  Persia 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties cultivated  in  our  gardens — the  broad  leaved 
cress,  the  curled  cress,  and  the  plain  leaved  cress. 
It  is  the  last  that  is  used  as  a spring  salad,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  warm  and  grateful  relish. 
L.  latifolium , a native  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  has  a still  warmer  taste,  and 
has  been  used  instead  of  horse  radish.  Poor 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  it  as  a condi- 
ment to  their  food,  and  hence  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  poor  man’s  pepper. 
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Ijcpldodendron  (aest/,-,  a scale;  £=i $gov,  a 
tree). — A genus  of  extinct  fossil  plants,  the  exact 
position  of  which  in  the  natural  arrangement  has 
given  rise  to  a good  deal  of  discussion.  They 
appear,  however,  to  occupy  an  intermediate  place 
between  coniferae  and  lycopodiaceae.  Their  leaves 
are  arranged  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as 
some  of  the  coniferae,  and  their  scars  are  similar. 
Their  branches  bifurcate  like  the  lycopodiaceae, 
and  the  stems  are  found  in  some  cases  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  long,  with  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves, 
like  those  of  some  of  the  species  of  lycopodium 


and  eutassa.  A fossil  fruit,  in  form  of  a cone, 
is  generally  referred  to  a species  of  this  genus. 
It  is  described  under  the  name  of  Lepidostrobus. 

JLcpiidopScva  a scale ; wngov,  a 

wing). — An  order  of  insects,  containing  those 
which  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Outter- 
flies  and  moths.  They  are  characterized  by 
having  four  large  extended  membranous  wings, 
covered  above  and  below  with  numerous  small 
imbricated  scales,  which  to  the  naked  eye  resem- 
bles a quantity  of  powder  scattered  over  them ; 
a long  proboscis  or  trunk,  rolled  up  spirally ; and 
two,  generally  long,  antennae  of  variable  form. 
They  undergo  a perfect  metamorphosis.  The 
females  are  usually  rather  larger  than  the  males, 
and  their  colours  less  brilliant.  They  are,  gener- 
ally speaking,  very  short  lived  in  the  imago  state, 
the  males  dying  soon  after  the  act  of  generation 
is  accomplished,  and  the  females  shortly  after 
laying  their  eggs.  The}1-  live  upon  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  which  they  suck  up  by  means  of  their 
proboscis,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  pene- 
trating to  the  depths  of  the  narrowest  blossoms. 
The  females  lay  their  eggs  upon  plants,  the  dif- 
ferent species  choosing  the  different  plants  which 
are  calculated  to  afford  the  caterpillai's  their  pfo- 
per  food.  These  eggs  are  glued  to  the  surface; 
and  as  the  fecundity  of  the  female  is  very  great, 
thousands  of  eggs  are  sometimes  laid  by  one 
insect.  When  ready  to  be  hatched,  the  young 
come  forth  under  the  appearance  of  a worm-like 
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animal,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  larva , 
or  caterpillar.  The  body  of  this  larva  is  long 
and  cylindrical,  and  composed  of  thirteen  seg- 
ments. It  possesses  three  pairs  of  simple  articu- 
lated feet,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  walking ; 
and  from  two  to  five  pairs  of  false  legs  or  pro- 
legs, as  they  have  been  called,  short  and  thick, 
and  armed  at  the  extremity  with  hooks,  which 
enable  the  creature  to  fasten  itself  to  the  branches 
of  trees,  &c.  Most  of  these  caterpillars  walk 
forwards,  as  other  animals  generally  do,  but 
some,  as  in  the  genus  Tortrix , walk  backwards, 
with  a kind  of  leaping  motion.  Others  bend 
the  body  in  form  of  a loop,  and  suddenly  straight- 
ening themselves,  move  with  a sudden  bound. 
During  their  progress  to  maturity,  they  change 
their  skin  several  (generally  four)  times,  and  it 
is  during  this  stage  of  their  existence  that  they 
commit  the  mischief  to  plants  and  trees,  &c.,  for 
which  many  of  them  are  so  famed.  When  full 
grown,  the  larvae  prepare  for  another  change. 
They  cover  themselves  with  a particular  kind  of 
envelope,  cease  feeding,  become  immovable,  and 
then  change  into  the  form  of  chrysalis  or  pupa. 
Some  of  them  spin  a cocoon  of  silk  or  other  ma- 
terials for  their  pupa  case ; others  form  a sort  of 
membranous  covering,  which  soon  becomes  hard 
and  friable,  and  the  insect  lies  immovably 
enclosed  within  it  like  an  Egyptian  mummy — 
hence  the  name  of  pupa.  In  this  case  the  de- 
velopment of  the  creature  progresses,  till  the 
period  arrives  for  becoming  a perfect  insect  or 
imago , when  it  bursts  its  case  longitudinally  and 
makes  its  escape.  At  first,  with  its  wings  moist 
and  unexpanded,  it  appears  weak  and  feeble,  but 
soon  after  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  wings  be- 
comeidry  and  extended,  and  the  insect  appears 
full  orlife  and  animation.  The  number  of  known 
species  of  Lepidoptera  is  very  great.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  about  12,000,  or  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  of  the  insect  tribes.  Upwards  of 
2,000  are  described  as  British  alone.  The  beauty 
and  elegance  of  the  majority  of  the  perfect  insects, 
and  the  extreme  degree  of  interest  attached  to 
many  while  in  their  larva  and  pupa  state,  have 
made  this  order  a great  favourite  with  entomo- 
logists. The  damage  done  by  the  destructive 
powers  of  the  larvae  of  many  seems  to  be  almost 
compensated  by  the  commercial  value  of  the  silk 
cocoons  of  the  pupae  of  others.  See  Bombyx. 
This  great  order  of  insects  has  generally  been 
divided  into  three  large  sections — Diurna,  or 
those  which  fly  by  day,  as  the  true  butterflies; 
Crepuscularia , or  those  which  fly  in  the  evening ; 
and  Nocturna , or  those  which  fly  at  night,  as  the 
true  moths.  As  many  of  the  nocturnal  lepidop- 
tera, however,  fly  by  day,  and  vice  versa , ano- 
ther arrangement  has  been  adopted,  based  upon 
the  structure  of  the  antennae.  The  butterflies  are 
characterized  by  their  antennae  being  club-shaped 
at  the  extremity,  and  are  contained  in  the  great 
group  Rhopalocera  (club-horned),  whilst  the 
moths  are  characterized  by  their  antennae  never 
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being  club-shaped  at  the  extremity,  but  being 
generally  setaceous,  filiform,  fusiform,  or  pectin- 
ated; these  are  contained  in  the  equally  large 
group  called  Heterocera  (varied-horned.) 

ILepMosiren.  Mud-Eel. — Agenusof animals 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  scientific  con- 
troversy as  to  its  station  in  the  animal  scale ; some 
naturalists  placing  it  in  the  class  Reptilia  or  rep- 
tiles, and  others  in  the  class  Pisces  or  fishes.  By 
Bischoff,  and  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue, 
by  Dr.  Gray,  it  is  placed  in  the  class  Reptilia , 
division  Amphibia , order  Pseudoichthyas , and 
family  Lepidosirenidce.  By  Professor  Owen,  Sir 
John  Richardson,  and  others,  it  is  placed  in  the 
class  Pisces,  order  Protopteri  or  Rirenoidei,  and 
family  Sirenidce.  Great  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  one  character  as  a means  of  separating  the 
amphibious  reptile  or  batrachian  from  the  fish. 
This  is  the  possession,  in  the  former,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  toad,  frog,  or  salamander,  of  two 
nostrils,  one  external,  the  other  internal  opening 
into  the  mouth.  According  to  Dr.  Gray,  the 
lepidosiren  possesses  this  character ; and  he  asserts 
that  the  inner  nostrils  may  be  seen  in  the  living 
animal  when  it  opens  its  mouth  to  take  in  air. 
From  his  observations  of  the  living  specimens  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  he  says  that  they  appear  to 
take  in  water  by  the  nostrils,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  respire  both  air,  as  batrachians,  and  water, 
as  fish.  Frofessor  Owen,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains,  that  neither  of  the  nostrils  commu- 
nicates with  the  mouth.  The  animal,  he  says, 
has  an  elongated  nasal  sac,  with  the  biserial 
pituitary  folds  usual  in  fishes ; and  this  nasal  sac 
is  placed  in  the  under  part  of  the  thick  lip,  a 
position  which  has  caused  the  mistake  of  those 
naturalists  who  affirm  that  the  posterior  opening 
is  within  the  mouth.  The  lepidosiren  is  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  amphibious  animals  in  exis- 
tence. Its  organs  of  respiration  are  twofold. 
First,  it  has  well  organized  gills  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  branchial  arches,  as  in  fishes,  and  a 
regular  gill  cover,  with  a small,  oblong  aperture 
in  front  of  the  base  of  the  anterior  members.  In 
the  second  place,  it  has  two  well  developed  cellular 
lungs  of  nearly  equal  size.  These  lungs  are 
analogous  to  those  organs  in  the  amphibia ; but 
by  Owen,  &c.,  they  are  considered  to  be  merely 
a modification  of  the  air-bladder  possessed  by 
most  fishes.  The  body  of  the  animal  is  elongate, 
fish-like,  covered  with  oval  imbricated  scales, 
and  furnished  with  dorsal  and  caudal  membranes, 
resembling  fins,  strengthened  with  soft  jointed 
rays.  It  has  four  members,  two  anterior  and 
two  posterior.  These,  according  to  the  supporters 
of  the  reptilian  theory,  are  rudimentary  feet ; but 
according  to  the  advocates  of  its  ichthyac  char- 
acter, are  pectoral  and  abdominal  ventral  fins,  in 
the  form  of  single,  slender,  tapering  barbels,  sup- 
ported internally  by  a soft  cartilaginous  ray. 
There  are  two  species  known,  one  from  the  Ama- 
zon, L.  paradoxa , the  other  from  the  Gambia, 
L.  annectans.  Of  this  latter  species,  several  liv- 
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ing  specimens  have  lately  been  brought  to  this 
country.  The  river  Gambia,  in  the  rainy  season, 
floods  extensive  tracts  of  country,  and  upon  the 
water  retreating,  after  the  rains  have  ceased  to 
fall,  the  lepidosirens  that  are  left  behind  burrow 


Lepidosiren  paradoxa,. 


into  the  mud.  In  this,  which  the  sun  soon  con- 
verts into  a hard  cake,  they  form  a sort  of  case 
or  cocoon  for  themselves,  in  which  they  remain 
torpid  and  clothed  in  a thick  secretion  of  mucus, 
until  the  rains  again  overflow  the  muddy  lands 
and  release  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  swim- 
ming powers.  It  was  in  these  hard  cocoons  that 
the  specimens  lately  exhibited  alive  in  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  were  brought  over  to  this  country. 
The  natives  eat  these  animals.  When  fried, 
they  resemble  eels  in  taste,  and  have  a rich,  oily 
flavour.  The  American  species,  L.  paradoxa , 
or  caramuru  of  the  natives  of  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  attains  a length  of  between  two  and 
three  feet,  and  is  found  in  several  of  the  large 
rivers  of  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
It  has  fifty-five  pairs  of  ribs,  while  the  African 
species  has  only  thirty- six. 

JLepidosteidse. — A small  famity  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  order  Ganoidei , and  forming  the 
type  of  that  order.  The  family  contains  very 
few  species,  and  only  one  genus,  Lepidosteus  (or 
Lepisosteus ),  which  see. 

XjcpMosteus  a scale;  otrnov,  a bone). 

Bony  Pikes. — A genus  of  malacoptervgious  fishes 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  family  Clupeidce , but 
now  forming  the  type  of  the  family  Lepidosteidce , 
and  remarkable  for  the  hard,  bony  scales  with 
which  they  are  covered.  The  body  is,  as  it  were, 
encased  in  these,  and  the  two  outer  rays  of  the  tail 
and  of  the  fins  are  fringed  with  them.  Three  or 
four  species  are  known  inhabiting  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  warm  parts  of  South  America.  When 
full  grown,  they  afford  good  food.  The  scales 
with  which  these  fishes  are  covered  are  of  the 
ganoid  type,  and  form  a defensive  armour  im- 
penetrable to  the  attacks  of  their  aquatic  enemies. 
Along  with  the  genus  Polypterus , forming  the 
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type  of  the  small  family  Polypteridce,  these  fishes 
are  the  living  representatives  of  numerous  fossil 
species  of  voracious  ganoid  fishes  found  in  the 
secondary  strata,  such  as  the  genera  Lepidotus, 
Palceoniscus , &c.,  &c. 

liepidostrobus. — Fossil  species  of  cones.  See 
Lepidodendron. 

Ijepidotus — A genus  of  fossil  fishes.  See 
Lepidosteus. 

Xiepisma  to  scale  off). — A genus  of 

annulose  animals  belonging  to  the  order  Thysa- 
nura.  The  species  are  elongated,  flattened  insects, 
having  the  body  covered  with  fine  brilliant  scales, 
shining  like  powdered  silver.  L.  saccharina , 
sometimes  called  the  sugar  louse,  is  the  most 
common  species,  an  active  little  creature  with 
setaceous  antennas,  and  three  long  filaments  pro- 
jecting from  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  It 
runs  fast,  and  is  generally  found  in  houses  in  places 
where  sugar  and  sweetmeats  are  kept,  in  the 
cracks  of  old  window  frames,  under  damp  boards, 
&c.  Its  chief  food  consists  of  sugar  and  articles 
of  that  nature,  but  it  is  said  also  to  eat  small 
insects,  especially  the  little  acari  found  in  old 
books,  wood,  &c.,  and  commonly  called  wood 
lice.  Its  habits  are  nocturnal.  The  beautiful 
silvery  scales  which  cover  its  body  are  used  by 
microscopists  as  test  objects. 

lieporidae.  The  Hare  family. — A family  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order 
Rodentia  or  Glires,  and  characterized  by  their 
having  two  small  teeth  behind  the  upper  cutting 
teeth,  and  five  rootless  grinders,  each  formed  of 
two  plates,  in  both  jaws.  They  have  large  eyes, 
placed  laterally,  long  ears,  a hairy  tongue,  an 
incomplete  clavicle,  weak  fore  feet,  and  a very 
short  and  hairy  tail.  The  head  is  rather  large, 
the  muzzle  thick  and  covered  with  short  silky 
hairs,  and  the  upper  lip  is  cleft  as  far  as  to  the 
nostrils.  They  are  gentle,  timid  animals,  easily 
frightened  at  the  least  noise,  and  are  possessed  of 
remarkable  quick  hearing.  Their  mode  of  pro- 
gression is  by  leaping,  and  when  alarmed  their 
flight  is  very  rapid.  They  live  upon  vegetable 
food,  as  the  young  shoots  and  bark  of  trees, 
growing  corn,  &c.  They  are  extremely  prolific, 
and  their  numbers  would  soon  prove  a source  of 
immense  injury  to  agriculturists,  were  they  not 
kept  under  by  various  enemies.  Foxes  and  wild 
cats  destroy  many ; but  their  most  redoubtable 
enemy  is  man,  who  finds  them  excellent  eating, 
whilst  the  chase  affords  capital  sport.  They  ex- 
ist in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  found  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  genus  Lepus  is 
the  type  of  the  family,  and  the  common  hare,  L. 
tirnidus , may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  genus. 
The  hare  lives  upon  the  ground,  beneath  some 
bush,  or  in  a furrow,  or  other  slight  shelter.  The 
place  where  it  rests  is  called  its  /arm,  and  in  this 
it  keeps  close  during  the  day,  seeking  its  food 
only  by  night.  The  young  are  called  leverets , 
and  they  are  born  with  their  eyes  open.  When 
the  hare  is  hunted  with  the  greyhound,  the  chase 
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is  called  coursing,  and  forms  an  exciting  and 
favourite  sport  with  country  gentlemen.  Great 
numbers  are  annually  killed  in  this  country,  for 
their  flesh  is  excellent,  and  much  esteemed.  The 
skin  is  used  as  an  article  of  furriery.  The 
Romans  prized  the  hare  very  much  as  an  article 
of  food ; but  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  Moham- 
medans, and,  it  is  said,  to  the  ancient  Britons. 
Hares  are  found  abundantly  throughout  all  tem- 
perate Europe,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria.  A good 
many  species  are  known,  but  they  resemble  each 
other  so  much,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them.  L.  hibernicm,  the  Irish  hare,  is  now  con- 
sidered a distinct  species,  and  is  the  only  one 
found  in  Ireland.  L.  variabilis , the  Scotch  or 
varying  hare,  or  Alpine  hare,  inhabits  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Scotland,  and  is  found  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Lapland,  Russia,  &c.  It  changes 
the  colour  of  its  fur  in  winter,  becoming  at  that 
season  quite  white.  In  size,  it  is  intermediate 
between  the  common  hare  and  the  rabbit.  L. 
ruficaudatus , the  Indian  hare,  is  a native  of  Ben- 
gal and  Nepal ; L.  Egyptius  is  found  in  Egypt ; 
L.  Americanus,  the  American  hare,  is  a native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ; L.  Capensis  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Many  other  species,  all  bearing  a 
strong  family  resemblance,  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  wrorld.  The  rabbits  differ  consider- 
ably in  their  habits  from  the  hares ; and  they 
have  by  some  naturalists  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a genus.  The  common  rabbit,  L.  cuniculus , 
is  the  best  known  species,  and  is  even  more  abun- 
dant than  the  hare.  It  has  more  social  habits 
than  that  animal,  and  lives  in  society,  forming  a 
burrow,  which  it  digs  in  sandy  places,  or  little 
hills,  or  in  woods.  These  burrows  are  often  very 
extensive,  and  the  place  where  they  occur  and 
where  numerous  individuals  are  found  living  to- 
gether, is  termed  a warren.  The  fecundity  of 
the  rabbit  is  extremely  great ; they  breed  seven 
times  a-year,  and  bring  forth  eight  young  ones 
each  time.  In  four  years,  a single  pair  would 
thus  be  the  progenitors  of  1,274,840!  The 
young,  unlike  the  hares,  are  blind  at  their  birth. 
The  flesh  of  the  rabbit  is  much  esteemed,  and 
affords  a valuable  article  of  food  to  man,  and  the 
fur  forms  a considerable  article  of  trade.  When 
frightened,  it  has  the  curious  habit  of  striking 
with  violence  on  the  ground  with  its  hinder  feet. 
Great  quantities  of  rabbits  are  kept  in  a state  of 
domesticity,  and  are  easily  tamed.  Original!}7  a 
native  of  Africa,  the  rabbit  has  been  introduced 
into  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  it  has 
become  completely  naturalized.  A good  many 
species  are  known.  A distinct  species,  L.  ver- 
micula,  the  Irish  rabbit,  is  found  in  Ireland;  L. 
arencirius  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
L.  Magellanicus  is  a native  of  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan ; and  others  occur  elsewhere.  Fossil  re- 
mains of  the  hare  family  have  been  found  in  the 
bone  caves  of  Yorkshire,  &c.  The  genus  Lago- 
mys  belongs  to  this  family,  and  contains  several 
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species,  amongst  which  is  one  known  as  the 
calling  hare.  See  Lagomys. 

Sjcptislac. — A family  of  dipterous  insects,  the 
species  belonging  to  which  are  of  moderate  size, 
and  generally  varied  in  their  colours.  They  fre- 
quent the  trunks  of  trees,  especially  preferring 
the  sides  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  females  de- 
posit their  eggs  either  in  the  earth  or  in  vegetable 
mould.  The  larvae  are  elongate,  apodal,  sub-cylin- 
drical grubs,  and  one  species  is  very  remarkable 
for  forming  pitfalls  for  the  purpose  of  taking  its 
prey.  The  perfect  insect,  L.  vermileo  (=  Vermi/eo 
Degeerii ),  is  a little  fly  about  four  or  five  lines 


Levtis  vermileo — Pitfall,  Larva,  and  perfect  insect. 


in  length,  of  a yellow  colour,  with  black  streaks 
and  spots  upon  the  body.  The  larva  is  a dirty 
white  worm-like  creature,  about  eight  or  nine 
lines  in  length,  and  of  a cylindrical  form.  They 
are  found  in  Provence,  environs  of  Lyons,  and  at 
Auvergne,  at  the  foot  of  old  walls  or  rocks,  where 
they  find  a fine  sandy  soil.  In  this  they  dig  a 
pit,  the  insect  throwing  the  sand  up  in  the  air  in  an 
oblique  direction,  making  it  fall  at  some  distance 
from  the  place  from  which  it  was  taken.  When 
this  pit  is  deep  enough,  it  places  itself  at  the 
bottom,  and  remains  perfectly  still,  like  a little 
bit  of  stick,  till  some  prey  comes  in  its  way.  The 
moment  an  ant,  a fly,  or  a worm  tumbles  down 
into  this  pit,  this  immovable  looking  piece  of 
stick  immediately  rushes  out  to  the  attack.  The 
body  being  flexible,  it  twists  itself  round  its  prey, 
and  thrusting  its  proboscis  into  the  substance  of 
its  body,  it  soon  kills  the  poor  creature  it  has 
entrapped,  and  sucks  its  juices.  Sometimes  its 
prey  escapes  from  its  grasp,  and  tries  to  climb  up 
the  steep  slope  of  the  pit.  A shower  of  sand, 
however,  is  immediately  sent  after  it,  and  the 
poor  victim  overwhelmed  falls  back  into  the  pit. 
This  larva  is  three  years  in  attaining  its  lull 
growth,  and  the  pupa,  instead  of  forming  a cocoon, 
remains  in  its  larva  skin,  at  the  bottom  of  its  pit, 
for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
assuming  the  perfect  form. 

ILepicK'oiichiis  thin;  xoy^e;,  a 

shell). — The  young  of  a genus  of  gasteropodous 
mollusea.  See  Magilus. 
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lLepiolcpis. — A genus  of  extinct  fossil  fishes 
belonging  to  the  ganoid  order,  and  found  in  the  lias. 

JLcp.oiiix. — The  sea  leopard.  A synonym 
of  Stenorhynchus . See  Phooid/E. 

LcptopSsiiia. — A sub-family  of  serpents  be- 
longing to  the  family  Coiubridce,  and  composed 
of  the  two  genera  Leptophis  and  Dryinvs.  Several 
species  are  known,  all  of  them  living  in  woods, 
very  graceful  in  form,  and  bright  and  changeable 
in  colours.  They  entwine  themselves  amongst 
the  branches  of  trees,  gliding  with  great  rapidity 
and  elegance  from  one  to  another,  and  live  upcn 
large  insects,  young  birds,  &c.  They  are  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  children  twine  them  round 
their  necks  and  arms,  the  serpents  appearing,  it 
is  said,  much  pleased  with  being  caressed. 

Hicptoptilos.  - — A genus  of  birds,  to  which 
the  adjutant,  or  gigantic  crane  of  India  belongs. 
See  AkdeidyE. 

licptospcnnum  (Xi-rro r,  slender;  a-srs^at, 
seed). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Myrtacece , and  comprising 
about  thirty  species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees 
growing  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Several 
of  the  species  are  used  in  infusion  as  a substitute 
for  tea.  The  leaves  of  L.flavescens  are  remark- 
able for  their  pleasant  taste  and  aromatic  odour, 
and  were  used  by  Captain  Cook  and  his  com- 
panions, in  one  of  his  early  voyages,  as  a remedy 
in  cases  of  scurvy. 

Ijcptus. — A genus  of  minute  insects.  See 
Acauid^e. 

Lcpp  iiite.  Whitestone. — A form  of  granite, 
sienite,  or  gneiss,  deprived  of  their  mica,  quartz, 
and  amphibole,  and  with  only  felspar  remaining. 
It  is  also  called  Granulite. 

Xjcpiis.  The  Hare. — See  Leporid^e. 

liCraea — See  Lerneid^e. 

Hicrneetlse. — An  order  of  parasitic  animals 
belonging  to  the  entomostracous  Crustacea.  The 
species  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  very  bizarre  and  extraordinary  in  their 
appearance.  Their  external  figure  is,  indeed,  so 
highly  fantastical  that  we  are  disposed  to  admire 
the  freaks  of  nature  in  bringing  forth  such  forms. 
Their  mouth  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a blunt 
spherical  snout,  placed  on  the  most  advanced 
portion  of  the  head,  and  terminating  in  a rounded 
opening.  They  are  all  strictly  parasitic  upon 
fishes,  and  other  aquatic  animals.  They  attach 
themselves  to  their  prey  by  means  of  organs 
called  jaw-feet , or  maxillipcds,  or  burrow  deep 
into  the  very  substance  of  the  animals  they  live 
upon.  They  have  no  eyes,  and  their  feet  are 
almost  rudimentary  when  present,  though,  indeed, 
they  are  often  altogether  wanting.  Immovably 
fixed  upon  the  fishes  which  serve  them  for  food, 
they  require  neither  feet  to  transport  themselves 
from  place  to  place,  nor  eyes  to  guide  them  in 
their  search  for  fresh  abodes.  The  females  have 
large  external  ovaries,  which  contain  numerous 
eggs,  and  the  animals  are  often  so  deeply  fixed 
in  the  tissue  of  their  hosts,  that  little  else  but 
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these  ovaries  are  visible  externally.  When  fresh 
hatched,  the  young  resemble  very  much  those  of 
the  cyclopidae.  They  possess  a large  eye,  two 
pairs  of  swimming  feet,  and  antennae.  They  are 
then  nimble  and  active,  and  swim  freely  in  the 
water.  They  change  their  skin  frequently,  and 
go  through,  no  doubt,  many  stages  of  develop- 
ment before  they  assume  the  mature  form.  As 
soon  as  they  attach  themselves  to  their  prey  they 
lose  their  eye  and  their  swimming  feet,  as  they 
are  no  longer  of  any  use  to  them.  The  males  are 
very  dissimilar  in  appearance  to  the  females;  they 
are  much  smaller,  and  are  constantly  found  ad- 
hering to  the  females.  The  genera  are  numerous. 
Some  are  fixed  by  means  of  the  jaw-feet  attached 
to  their  mouth,  which  are  stout  and  armed  with 
strong  hooks.  These  are  termed  the  Ancliorasto- 
macea  (ecyxv^x,  anchor;  o-3-o^a,  mouth),  see 
Chon d racanthus.  Others  are  attached  by 
means  of  long  arm-shaped  appendages  springing 
from  the  thorax,  united  to  each  other  at  the  tip, 
and  terminating  in  a horny  button  in  the  centre. 
These  are  called  Anchoracarpacea  (ctyxv^x. 
anchor;  xx^os,  arm),  see  Lerneopoda.  A 
third  set  are  attached  by  means  of  the  head 
itself,  which  is  furnished  with  one  or  more  pairs 
of  horn-shaped  appendages  projecting  laterally. 
These  are  called  A nchoraceracea  ( ay  xvga., anchor  ; 
x-s^zs,  a horn).  The  genus  Lernea  is  the  type  of 
this  group,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  order.  This 
genus  is  restricted  to  those  species  which  have  the 
body  curiously  twisted  in  form,  and  the  head  fur- 
nished with  horn-shaped  and  irregularly  branched 
appendages.  They  attach  themselves  to  the  fishes 
upon  which  they  live,  by  plunging  their  whole 
head  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  their  prey, 
and  they  cannot  be  removed  without  force,  and 
tearing  the  horn-shaped  appendages  from  their 
head.  One  species,  about  an  inch  and  a-half  in 
length,  Lernea  branchialis , is  found  adhering  in 
this  manner  to  the  gills  of  the  common  cod-fish. 
When  touched  it  squirts  from  the  vent  a trans- 
parent fluid  to  the  distance  of  a foot  and  a-half, 
and  this  it  will  repeat  several  times  successively. 

I>crneopoda  (Argvaia;,  belonging  to  lernea; 
vrou;.  afoot). — A genus  of  parasitic  Entomostraca , 
belonging  to  the  order  Lerneidce.  The  animals 
belonging  to  this  genus  affix  themselves  to  the 
body  of  their  prey  by  means  of  two  long  append- 
ages which  arise  from  the  thorax.  These  are 
wide  apart  from  each  other  at  the  base,  and  unite 
at  the  tip,  forming  there  a sort  of  horny  knob, 
like  a button.  When  this  is  buried  in  the  flesh 
of  the  fish  upon  which  they  live,  it  becomes  a 
strong  attachment,  and  indeed  the  animal  cannot 
be  separated  without  its  being  torn,  unless  care- 
fully dissected  out.  Most  probably  the  young 
animals,  when  fully  matured,  and  ready  for 
assuming  their  position  as  parasites,  first  fasten 
themselves  to  their  prey  by  their  jaw-feet,  and 
these  become  transformed  into  those  peculiar 
organs.  A species,  L.  elongata , was  found  by 
the  arctic  voyager  Scoresby,  attached  to  the  eye 
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of  the  Greenland  shark,  the  appendages  buried 
in  the  substance  of  the  eye  to  nearly  a fourth 
part  of  their  length.  The  sharks  apparently  be- 
came blind  in  consequence  of  the  wound  caused 
to  the  organ  of  sight,  for  the  sailors  observed  that 
they  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a man,  and  never  drew  back  from  him 
w'hen  a blow  was  aimed  at  them  with  a lance  or 
knife. 

Lcstris. — A synonym  of  Stercorarius.  The 
arctic  and  Skua  gulls.  See  Lari  a®. 

lictlirus — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Geo- 

TRUPIDAS. 

Xjeuciscus. — A genus  of  malacopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidas , distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  family  by  the  com- 
parative shortness  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins, 
and  the  want  of  strong  spiny  rays  at  the  com- 
mencement of  them  both'.  Many  of  the  species 
are  well  known  fishes,  and  all  of  them  are  in- 
habitants of  fresh  water,  and  considered  excellent 
eating.  The  roach,  L.  rutilus , about  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  is  common  in  England, 
and  most  parts  of  Europe,  swimming  in  large 
shoals,  frequenting  still  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
feeding  upon  worms  and  aquatic  vegetables.  The 
dace,  L.  vulgaris , is  longer  and  more  slender  than 
the  roach,  but  has  nearly  the  same  habits.  It  is 
found  in  the  deep  clear  water  of  quiet  streams  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  graining,  L.  Lancastriensis , the 
chub,  L.  Cephalus , the  rud,  or  red  eye,  L.  erythrop- 
thalmus , and  the  azurine,  L.  cceruleus , a very 
pretty  fish,  are  all  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
this  country.  The  minnow  or  minim,  L.  phoxinus, 
is  the  smallest  of  all  the  species,  and  is  a well 
known  inhabitant  of  almost  all  our  streams.  The 
bleak,  L.  alburnus , is,  however,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  species  of  them  all.  It  is  a small  fish, 
seldom  exceeding  six  inches  in  length,  and  in 
some  places  is  most  abundant,  swimming  in  great 
shoals,  and  occurring  in  the  same  kind  of  streams 
as  the  roach  and  the  dace,  along  with  which  it 
is  generally  found.  The  scales  of  the  body  are 
slender,  and  on  their  inner  surface  is  found  a 
silvery  pigment,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
“ essence  of  pearl.”  This  substance  has  long  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  pearls.  It 
is  procured  by  soaking  the  scales  in  water  for 
some  time,  and  allowing  the  pigment  to  fall  to 
the  bottom.  This  “essence ” presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a very  brilliant  bluish-white  substance, 
like  that  of  the  finest  pearls  or  purest  nacre.  The 
pearls  themselves  are  small,  thin,  hollow,  glass 
beads,  and  a drop  of  this  pigment,  well  washed, 
and  suspended  in  a solution  of  finely  clarified 
isinglass,  is  injected  into  the  bead,  which  is  then 
shook  in  all  directions  so  as  to  spread  the  pigment 
over  the  internal  surface.  The  bead  is  then  dried 
rapidly,  and  when  greater  weight  and  firmness 
are  required,  a little  melted  wax  is  injected.  At 
one  time  these  artificial  pearls  were  very  much 
used  in  the  bead  trade  for  necklaces,  ear  drops, 
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&c.,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  nearly  con- 
fined to  ornaments  attached  to  combs,  &c.,  for 
head-dresses.  This  “ essence  of  pearl  ” is  obtained 
in  like  manner  from  the  scales  of  the  roach,  dace, 
and  other  species  of  this  genus,  and  more  par- 
ticularly still  from  the  little  fish  called  white  bait, 
Clupea  alba ; but  by  far  the  greater  part  used  by 
bead  manufacturers  was  procured  from  the  bleak. 

Xieucite.  White  Garnet,  or  Amphigene. — 
A mineral  occurring  in  crystals  in  the  form  of  a 
modification  of  the  octohedron,  and  found  im- 
bedded in  lava  and  in  basalt.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  2 -49.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  potash, 
and  oxide  of  iron. 

liCIlt'Oplll  rys  (As  vxo;,  white;  eye-lash). 

— A genus  of  minute  animals,  not  as  yet  pro- 
perly defined,  but  at  present  arranged  amongst 
the  infusoria.  They  are  exceedingly  small,  and 
are  of  a depressed  oval  form.  They  appear  to  be 
destitute  of  mouth,  and  have  the  body  covered 
with  long  yibratile  cilia  disposed  in  numerous 
parallel  rows.  They  live  parasitic  in  the  bodies 
of  worms,  between  the  intestine  and  muscular 
envelope. 

Xjeaicosia.  ) — A genus  and  family  of 

XiCMCosiadse. ) short-tailed  decapodous  Crus- 
tacea, containing  many  very  pretty  species.  See 
Brachyura. 

ILhes-aolate. — A rock  found  in  the  Pyrenees, 
near  the  lake  Lherz,  of  a green  colour,  and  when 
compact  resembling  serpentine.  It  is  harder  than 
that  rock,  and  is  composed  of  a granular  or 
lamellar  pyroxene. 

JLifoelliila.  The  Dragon  Fly. — See  Libel- 

LULID^E. 

JLibellulMae. — A large  family  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Neuroptera,  and  containing 
numerous  species  which  are  characterized  by 
having  large  and  strongly  reticulated  wings,  the 
posterior  being  nearly  the  length  of  the  anterior ; 
a large  head,  with  enormous  eyes  and  small 
antennae ; and  a long  body,  with  very  hard  inte- 
guments. They  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
large  size,  exceedingly  powerful  and  swift  of 
flight,  of  very  elegant  appearance,  and  having 
brightly  coloured  wings.  About  400  species 
have  been  enumerated,  scattered  over  the  whole 
globe,  and  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  water.  They  are  carnivorous  and 
very  voracious,  and  their  general  appearance  and 
ferocious  habits  have  acquired  for  them  the  name 
of  dragon  flies.  In  France  they  are  likewise 
called,  from  the  grace  and  beauty  of  many  of  the 
species,  “ demoiselles.”  The  larvae  of  the  dragon 
flies  are  aquatic.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  water,  and  the  larvae,  which  are  not  long 
in  being  hatched,  live  about  a year  before  acquir- 
ing their  full  growth.  They  are  as  repugnant  to 
the  look  as  the  perfect  insects  are  attractive.  Slow 
in  their  movements  and  generally  covered  with 
slime  and  mud,  they  present  a heavy  ungraceful 
appearance,  and  look  as  if  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  procure  their  food.  Nature,  however, 
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has  made  amends  for  their  slow  and  heavy  gait 
by  the  structure  of  their  lower  lip.  In  a state  of 
repose  this  organ,  which  is  armed  at  the  extremity 
with  a pair  of  triangular,  strongly  toothed  plates, 
covers  the  mouth,  but  when  the  insect  chooses,  it 
can  project  it  out  to  a great  length  and  seize  its 
prey.  The  pupae  are  active,  and,  contrary  to  the 
usual  habits  of  insects,  move  about  in  the  water. 
When  nearly  arrived  at  the  period  for  becoming 
perfect  insects,  these  pupae  creep  up  the  stem  of 
some  aquatic  plant  or  stone,  and  after  remaining 
fixed  there  for  a few  hours,  the  skin  of  the  thorax 
begins  to  slit,  and  the  imago  gradually  unfolds 
itself.  The  species  are  arranged  in  two  sub- 
families, Libellulides  and  Agrionides , represented, 
the  first,  by  the  genera  Libellula  and  JEshna , 
and  the  second,  by  the  genus  Agrion.  One  of 
the  most  common,  and  perhaps  the  largest  British 
species,  is  the  great  variegated  dragon  fly,  JEslma 
varia , which  makes  its  appearance  principally 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  is  three  inches 
long  from  head  to  tail,  and  measures  four  in  ex- 
panse of  wings.  In  the  day  time  it  flies  about 
in  pursuit  of  its  prey  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  is  held  in  no  small  terror  by  many  people. 
In  Scotland  it  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“ flying  adder.” 

liicEmnotis. — A synonym  of  Indris.  See 
Lemuridje. 

IA  dienes.  — The  Lichens.  See  Thallo- 

GENiE. 

JLidiina. — A genus  of  acotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  angiocarpous  Lichens.  They 
are  plants  of  a remarkable  habit,  and  as  they 
grow  on  marine  rocks,  they  were  formerly  classed 
amongst  the  Algce.  The  branched  thallus  is  of  a 
gelatinous  texture,  very  soft  when  wet,  but  be- 
coming cartilaginous  when  dry. 

Xiignite  ( lignum , wood).- — A variety  of  coal 
found  in  the  tertiary  formations,  and  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  oxygen 
being  in  greater  proportion.  It  is  formed  of 
ligneous  vegetable  fibres  in  a fossil  state,  and 
burns  freely.  There  are  several  varieties.  One 
is  the  Pechkole  of  Werner,  or  pitch  coal,  to  which 
the  substance  known  as  Jet  belongs.  Jet  is  well 
known  as  an  article  of  commerce,  from  the  facility 
with  which  it  takes  a high  polish.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence much  used  for  ornamental  purposes, 
especially  for  articles  worn  by  ladies  in  mourning. 
In  Prussia  it  is  called  black  amber,  and  is  cut 
into  ‘rosaries  and  necklaces.  Lignite  often  occurs 
in  beds  of  considerable  thickness  and  extent,  and 
supplies  to  particular  districts  an  inferior  kind  of 
coal.  In  France  this  kind  of  coal  is  used  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  It  gives  occupation  to 
many  workmen,  and  is  calculated  to  produce 
500,000  francs  annually. 

Ligula. — A curious  genus  of  Entozoa  or  intes- 
tinal worms,  which  first  make  their  appearance 
in  the  intestinal  canal  of  fishes,  but  do  not  reach 
their  full  development  till  they  have  been  swal- 
lowed and  taken  into  the  stomach  of  certain  birds. 
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They  are  of  an  elongated  form,  white,  soft,  or 
parenchymatous,  very  long,  flattened  in  form  of 
a tape,  without  distinct  articulations,  and  some- 
times without  head  or  distinct  organs.  In  this 
simple  form  they  are  found  in  the  intestines  of 
some  fresh  water  fishes  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cyprinus,  and  are  so  abundant  in  these  fishes  in 
some  lakes  in  Italy  that  the  inhabitants  collect 
them  as  an  article  of  food,  which  they  hold  in 
high  estimation.  When  these  curious  creatures 
are  swallowed  by  the  birds  which  prey  upon  the 
fresh  water  fishes,  they  then  become,  in  their  in- 
testines, more  completely  developed.  The  head 
becomes  more  distinct,  and  the  various  organs 
are  formed.  Several  species  have  been  described 
occurring  in  the  heron,  the  grebe,  diver,  &c. 

Ugula. — Used  formerly  to  designate  a genus 
of  shells,  but  not  now  employed  by  conchologists. 

ILigusfrum.  The  Privet.^—  A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Josminacece,  containing  a number  of  species  of 
shrubs  or  low  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  common  privet,  L.  vulgare , is  the  best  known 
species,  and  in  point  of  utility  and  ornament  few 
shrubs  exceed  it.  Its  chief  use  is  to  form  hedges, 
and  its  English  name  appears  to  be  derived  from 
its  being  frequently  planted  to  conceal  private 
places.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  fit  for  timber, 
and  from  the  pulp  of  the  berries  a rose  coloured 
pigment  may  be  prepared,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  alum,  dyes  wool  and  silk  of  a good  durable 
green. 

Uliacese.  The  Lilies. — A large  and  impor- 
tant nat.  ord.  of  monocotvledonous  plants,  com- 
prising 133  genera  and  1,200  species.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  beautiful  herbaceous  plants,  with 
bulbous  roots  and  elegant  flowers.  A few,  how- 
ever, are  shrubs  and  trees,  such  as  the  genus 
Dracaena , or  di*agon  tree,  which  contains  species 
with  a stem  many  feet  in  diameter.  See  Dra- 
caena. The  leaves  of  the  plants  of  this  family 
are  simple,  entire,  and  sheathing  the  stem  at  the 
base.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  or  united  into 
various  kinds  of  inflorescence,  and  are  accompanied 
with  bractese,  which  often  constitute  a spathe. 
The  species  are  scattered  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  globe,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  tem- 
perate and  sub-tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
The  tulips  inhabit  chiefly  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  agapanthes  are 
principally  found  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
The  aloes  are  almost  exclusively  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a few  only  being  found 
in  Asia  and  America.  The  asphodels,  the  most 
numerous  of  all  the  tribes,  are  either  natives  of 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
such  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia.  Among  the 
numerous  species  of  this  family  many  are  useful 
to  man,  as  well  as  ornamental.  In  the  list  of 
economical  plants  we  may  merely  mention  the 
genus  Allium,  containing  the  onion,  leek,  &c.. 
&c. ; the  genus  Asparagus,  containing  the  well 
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known  esculent  of  that  name;  the  Cordyline 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  furnishes  an  edible 
root;  and  the  genus  Phormium,  which  has  of 
late  become  so  well  known  as  furnishing  the  New 
Zealand  flax.  Amongst  the  medicinal  plants  of 
the  family  are  the  genus  Aloes,  so  much  esteemed 
for  its  purgative  resin;  the  Yucca,  which  fur- 
nishes a cathartic  extract ; the  genus  Scilla, 
which  furnishes  the  Squills  of  the  shops ; and  the 
Drac^na,  which  furnishes  the  dragon’s  blood. 
As  ornaments  for  the  garden,  and  the  cultivation 
of  which  forms  a very  considerable  article  of 
commerce,  we  may  enumerate  the  genus  Tulipa, 
so  well  known  as  containing  the  beautiful  flowers 
called  tulips;  the  genus  Hyacinth  us,  producing 
the  varied  kinds  of  hyacinths;  and  the  genus 
Lilium , which  is  the  type  of  the  order,  and  gives 
it  its  name.  This  genus  contains  many  beautiful 
species,  which  give  great  attractiveness  to  our 
gardens.  They  are  all  possessed  of  bulbous  roots, 
and  a simple  straight  stem,  carrying  on  its  summit 
one  or  more  very  beautiful  and  sometimes  large 
flowers.  Some  have  the  perianth  leaves  sessile, 
not  clawed  at  the  base,  and  revolute ; such  are 
the  martagon  lily,  L.  superbum , the  Turk’s  cap 
lily,  L.  martagon , the  tiger  lily,  L.  tigrinum , and 
several  others.  Others  have  the  leaves  of  the 
perianth  clawed  at  the  base,  such  as  the  pretty 
American  lily,  L.  Philadelphicum ; whilst  a third 
set  have  the  leaves  of  the  perianth  campanulate, 
such  as  the  orange  lily,  L.  bulbiferum,  and  the 
white  lily,  L.  candidum,  which  is  the  most 
common  species  of  all,  and  the  most  widely  dif- 
fused. The  bulbous  roots  of  this  species  are 
bitter  to  the  taste.  This,  however,  disappears  by 
cooking,  and  then  they  form  in  some  parts  of 
Asia  an  article  of  food.  When  boiled  soft,  they 
are  applied  as  emollient  cataplasms  for  boils  and 
suppurating  wounds.  From  the  flowers  an  agree- 
able oil  is  obtained,  which  was  at  one  time  used  in 
medicine,  and  perfumers  now  extract  the  aroma, 
and  use  it  as  a perfume.  L.  chalcedonicum  is  a 
most  abundant  species  in  Syria,  covering  the 
entire  plains  with  its  scarlet  flowers,  and  is  wor- 
thy of  note  as  being  the  “ lilies  of  the  field,”  so 
beautifully  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour  in  his  sermon 
on  the  mount. 

Lilium. — The  Lily.  See  Liliaceas. 

Lima. — A genus  of  bivalve  mollusca.  See 
Pectenidaj. 

Lmzsaciaaa. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Pteropoda , and  forming 
the  type  of  a family  Limacinidce.  The  shell  of 
the  animals  belonging  to  this  family  is  minute, 
spiral,  sinistral,  sometimes  operculate,  and  the 
animals  have  fins  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
mouth,  and  united  ventral lv  by  an  operculigerous 
lobe.  They  inhabit  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
seas,  and  form  a considerable  portion  of  the  food 
of  whales. 

Limax.  The  Slug. — A genus  of  molluscous 
animals  belonging  to  the  inoperculate  pulmonifer- 
ous  Gasteropoda , and  commonly  known  by  the 
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name  of  slugs.  Several  of  the  species,  as  the 
common  gray  slug,  L.  cinereus,  the  variegated 
slug,  L.  variegatus , &c.,  are  very  great  pests  to 
the  garden.  They  deposit  their  ova  at  any  time 
of  the  spring  and  summer  when  the  weather  is 
moist,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  earth  in 
drought  and  frost. 

Liinsicidzc  (Xipvaio:,  marshy).  The  Pond 
Snails. — A family  of  molluscous  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  inoperculate  pulmoniferous  Gastero- 
poda, and  containing  many  species  which  are  char- 
acterized by  having  thin  horn-coloured  shells, 
capable  of  containing  the  whole  animal  when 
retracted.  They  inhabit  fresh  water,  and  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  the 
power  of  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
with  the  back  downwards,  the  concave  surface  of 
the  foot  forming  a kind  of  boat.  They  feed 
chiefly  on  decaying  leaves.  The  genus  Lymncea 
is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  the  species  are 
tolerably  numerous.  Several  are  found  in  this 
country.  The  shell  is  spiral,  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, thin,  translucent,  the  body  whirl  large, 
aperture  rounded  in  front,  and  the  columella 
obliquely  twisted.  See  Lymncea.  The  genus 
Physa  has  the  shell  sinistral.  Planorbis  has  the 
shell  discoidal,  dextral,  many- whirled.  These 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  the 
genus  Chilina  is  peculiar  to  South  America. 
Many  fossil  species  of  Limneidce  are  found, 
especially  in  the  wealden. 

Limtiocliarcs. — A genus  of  spiders,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Acaridce  and  family  IJydrachnidce. 
This  genus  contains  only  one  species,  L.  aquutica , 
which  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  family  by  walk- 
ing instead  of  swimming.  The  larvae  attach 
themselves  to  the  head  of  the  hemipterous  insect 
Gerris  lacustris ,•  but  subsequently  fall  oft,  and 
pass  their  pupa  state  under  submerged  stones,  the 
perfect  insect  appearing  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days. 

Lamnooa. — A genus  of  sessile-eyed  Crus- 
tacea, belonging  to  the  order  Jsopoda , and  con- 
taining only  one  species,  L.  terebrans , which  is 
very  small,  seldom  exceeding  Ta7ths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  body  is  composed  of  fourteen  seg- 
ments, the  two  last  being  much  larger  than  the 
preceding,  and  the  animal  can  roll  itself  up  in 
the  form  of  a ball.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with 
two  pairs  of  jaws,  and  a pair  of  strong  mandibles, 
which  are  about  T6Tths  an  ^Ilc^  i'1  length,  aiid 
form  powerful  boring  organs.  The  Limnoria 
inhabits  the  ocean  and  its  shores,  dwelling  in 
holes  in  wood,  which  it  forms  for  itself.  It  is 
gregarious,  and  very  abundant  in  some  situations. 
Its  food  consists  of  the  wmod  into  which  it  bores, 
and  thus  it  becomes  very  destructive  to  timber 
forming  piers,  dock  gates,  &c.  The  ravages  com- 
mitted by  this  little  creature  are  very  great,  and 
wrere  first  observed  particularly  by  the  late  Mr. 
Stephenson,  the  engineer,  while  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  the  Bell  Bock  lighthouse.  Since  then 
it  has  been  noticed  in  several  other  parts  of  our 
coasts,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  most  serious 
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injury  to  piles  of  wood  supporting  various  useful 
erections  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  The  galleries 
which  it  forms  in  the  wood  are  tortuous,  and  run 
in  all  directions,  though  generally  the  animal 
bores  upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  By 
being  thus  bored  throughout  its  substance,  the 
wood  becomes  so  disintegrated,  that  the  sea 
washes  away  its  surface,  layer  after  layer,  and 
the  whole  piece  of  timber  is  soon  destroyed. 

i uiosa.  The  Godwit. — A genus  of  birds.  See 
ScOLOPACIDiE. 

lamosinac.  — A sub-family  of  birds.  See 
Scolopacioae. 

Hiiinulus.  The  King  Crab. — A genus  of 
Crustacea.  See  Xiphosura. 

JLinacese.  The  Flax  family. — A small  nat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of  only 
two  genera,  Radiola  and  Linum.  The  first  genus 
contains  few  species,  and  none  of  them  plants  of 
any  importance ; but  the  genus  Linum  contains 
a considerable  number,  and  one  species,  L.  usita- 
tissimum , is  a plant  of  great  commercial  value. 
This  is  the  common  flax,  from  the  fibres  of  which 
we  obtain  our  linen  cloth  and  cambrics.  The 
flax  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a native 
of  Egypt,  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that  mummy 
cloth  is  formed  of  linen.  The  manufacture  of  linen 
cloth  is  carried  on  to  a very  considerable  extent 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  town  of  Dundee 
is  the  chief  seat  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  the 
latter  country,  and  of  late  years  has  alone  manu- 
factured about  as  much  linen  cloth  as  all  Ireland. 
In  1833,  the  imports  of  flax  to  that  town  amounted 
to  18,777  tons,  and  the  shipments  of  linen,  sail- 
cloth, &c.,  were  valued  at  about  £1,600,000! 
Mr.  Macculloch  calculates  the  value  of  the  linen 
manufacture  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be 
about  £7,500,000,  and  to  provide  employment 
for  about  172,000  workmen.  The  seeds  of  the 
flax  contain  a great  quantity  of  fixed  oil,  which 
is  of  considerable  value.  Linseed  oil  is  used  for 
burning  in  lamps,  and  as  a drying  oil  in  the  arts. 
It  is  procured  by  expression,  and  after  it  is  obtained, 
a cake  remains,  called  oil  cake,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  for  fattening  cattle.  The  celebrated 
Carron  oil,  so  extensively  used  in  cases  of  burns, 
is  composed  of  linseed  oil,  mixed  with  lime  water, 
and  the  powdered  cake,  called  linseed  meal,  is 
commonly  used  for  making  poultices. 

lL.iim.ria.  The  Toad  Flax. — A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Scro- 
phulariaceoe.  The  species  are  very  pretty  plants, 
and  are  well  suited  for  the  flower  garden,  but 
are  not  possessed  of  any  virtues  of  importance. 
Several  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the 
most  particular  of  which  is  the  common  toad 
flax,  L.  vulgaris.  The  fioweis  are  large  and  of 
a yellow  colour,  and  the  plant  is  called  in  Wor- 
cestershire and  Berwickshire  butter  and  eggs. 
It  abounds  in  an  acrid  oil,  which,  when  united 
with  milk,  is  a poison  to  flies. 

. The  Linnet. — A genus  of  birds 
See  Fringillille. 
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Ijingula. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals 
See  Brachiopoda. 

Idmazea. — A genus  of  plants  named  after 
Linnaeus.  See  Caprifoliaceas. 

Liuoffa. — A synonym  of  Linaria , the  linnet. 
See  Fringillidae. 

liiiium.  The  Flax. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Lin  ace  as. 

Ijiquklatnbar. — A genus  of  plants  contain- 
ing a balsam  known  by  the  same  name.  See 
Balsamaceae. 

liiriodciidron  (A'/a/^v,  a lily;  hvfyw,  a tree). 
Tulip  Tree. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Magnoliacece.  The 
only  species  of  the  genus  is  the  tree  known  by 
the  name  of  the  tulip  tree.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  trees  of  the  forest  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  North  America,  having  large  four-lobed 
truncate  leaves  resembling  a saddle  in  shape,  and 
large  elegant  flowers,  coloured  with  green,  yellow', 
and  orange.  The  stem  rises  to  a height  of  from 
70  to  100  feet,  and  measures  from  18  inches  to 
3 feet  in  diameter.  Occasionally  they  are  found 
120  feet  high,  and  20  feet  in  circumference.  The 
tulip  tree  is  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  thrives 
well  in  most  parts.  In  America  it  is  called 
white  wood,  canoe  w'ood,  tulip-bearing  lily  tree, 
and  Virginian  poplar.  The  wood  of  the  tree 
is  light,  compact,  and  fine  grained,  is  easily 
wrought,  and  takes  a good  polish.  It  is  used  by 
the  inhabitants  for  making  furniture  and  the 
panels  of  carriages,  and  by  the  Indians  for  the 
construction  of  their  canoes.  The  bark  is  bitter 
and  aromatic,  and  has  been  substituted  occa- 
sionally for  cinchona  bark. 

Ijitbobmlae.  Stone  Centipedes. — A family 
of  annulose  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Myria- 
poda.  See  Chilopoda. 

Hiithodotmis  (kido;,  stone ; ^op,o;,  residence). 
— A genus  of  bivalve  Mollusca  belonging  to  the 
family  Mytilidce , and  separated  from  the  genu3 
Modiola  in  order  to  contain  those  species  which 
perforate  rocks.  The  typical  species  is  L.  litho- 
pliagus , a shell  commonly  found  burrowing  in 
calcareous  rocks  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  much  esteemed  for  its  delicate 
flavour  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  “sea  date  shell.” 
About  twelve  or  thirteen  species  are  known,  and 
some  of  them  are  luminous  in  the  dark.  Geolo- 
gists have  drawn  some  accurate  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  changes  in  the  level  of  sea  coast  in 
modern  times  from  the  perforations  of  Lithodomi 
in  rocks,  &c.  One  of  the  most  interesting  in- 
stances of  this  is  the  case  of  the  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  at  Putcoli,  which  are  perfor- 
ated by  these  molluscs  a considerable  height 
above  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 

ILithophagus  (Wo;,  stone;  <tuyu,  to  eat.) 
— A synonym  of  Litiiodomus. 

liitltoniiH  (Wo;.  stone ; cgvi;,  a bird). — A 
genus  of  extinct  fossil  birds,  most  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Accipitves. 
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lAthospermum  (Xitios,  a stone ; tr<rtg/u,et, 
seed). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Boraginacece , and  containing 
several  species  of  herbac'  ous  uninteresting  plants, 
two  or  three  of  which  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  They  are,  however,  remarkable  for  the 
stony  hardness  of  their  seeds,  which  have  the 
bitterness  and  lustre  of  porcelain.  The  pericarp 
or  membrane  enclosing  the  seeds,  when  analyzed, 
is  found  to  contain  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  of  earthy 
matter,  which  is  more  than  is  known  in  any 
other  organized  substance. 

JLiflaotrya. — A genus  of  cirrhipedes.  See 
Lepadid^e. 

Xritiopa. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Gasteropoda , and  placed 
near  the  family  Littorinidce.  There  are  very  few 
species  known.  They  are  small  shells,  generally 
found  living  on  marine  plants,  and  especially 
abundant  on  the  Sargassum,  or  gulf  weed. 
The  habits  of  these  little  animals  are  curious. 
They  suspend  themselves  in  the  water  by  a fine 
mucous  thread,  which  they  attach  to  the  plant 
upon  which  they  live  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  larvae  of  some  lepidopterous  insects  do. 
When  suddenly  alarmed  they  allow  themselves 
to  drop  into  the  water,  and  the  fine  thread  by 
which  it  is  suspended  elongates  as  the  animal 
falls  till  it  reaches  about  a foot  in  length.  As 
soon  as  the  cause  of  alarm  has  passed  away  they 
seize  hold  of  the  thread  by  their  foot,  and  creep 
up  it  till  they  regain  their  place  upon  the  plant. 

JLittorina  (litus,  the  shore).  The  Periwinkles. 
— A genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Gasteropoda , and  forming  the  type  of 
the  family  Littorinidce.  It  contains  many  species 
which  are  natives  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  shells  are  turbinated,  thick,  few- whirled.  The 
mouth  is  rounded  and  the  operculum  is  horny, 
and  few-spired.  The  species  are  all  marine, 
living  upon  rocks  between  tide  marks.  The 
common  periwinkle,  L.  littorea , is  the  best  known 
species,  and  forms  a considerable  article  of  food 
among  the  poorer  classes.  Immense  quantities 
are  brought  daily  to  the  London  market. 

liituites. — A genus  of  fossil  cephalopodous 
Mollusca.  See  Nautilid2e. 

JLolxtlia. — See  LoBELiACEiE. 

I<©beliaceae.— A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  consisting  of  numerous  species  which  are 
either  herbs  or  shrubs,  abounding  in  a milky 
juice  which  is  acrid  and  narcotic.  In  some  of 
them  this  juice  is  so  intense  as  to  produce  dan- 
gerous or  even  fatal  consequences  when  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  taken  internally 
(see  Hippobroma),  and  in  others  sufficiently 
energetic  to  cause  them  to  be  used  in  medicine. 
The  genus  Lobelia  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and 
contains  upwards  of  170  species  which  are  gener- 
ally herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby,  and  bearing 
variously  coloured,  often  showy  flowers.  Lobelia 
wens  is  a native  of  England  as  well  as  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Madeira.  Its  juice  is  sufficiently 
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acrid  and  caustic  to  cause  vomiting  and  purging 
accompanied  with  severe  pains  in  the  bowels. 
L.  syphilitica  is  a native  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Its  flowers  are 
blue  and  violet,  and  the  plant  obtains  its  specific 
name  from  its  having  been  employed  as  a remedy 
in  syphilitic  disorders.  Its  juice  is  not  so  acrid 
as  that  of  some  of  the  other  species,  and  though 
its  virtues  do  not  now  support  its  original 
character,  yet  it  is  employed  occasionally  as  a 
sudorific,  and  when  administered  in  large  doses 
produces  vomiting  and  purging.  The  most  im- 
portant species,  however,  is  L.  inflata)  or  Indian 
tobacco,  a plant  from  six  inches  to  two  or  three 
feet  high,  and  growing  in  most  parts  of  North 
America.  The  leaves,  capsules,  and  root,  possess 
an  acrid  and  pungent  taste,  their  action  on  the 
human  system,  when  chewed,  being  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  tobacco,  producing  a copious  flow 
of  saliva,  and  if  swallowed  in  a considerable 
dose,  causing  great  relaxation  of  all  muscular 
structures,  including  the  heart  and  arteries, 
accompanied  with  debility,  cold  perspirations, 
and  paleness  of  surface.  When  given  in  proper 
doses,  lobelia  has  been  found  of  great  service  in 
warding  off,  or  cutting  short  a paroxysm  of 
asthma,  and  has  also  proved  beneficial  as  an 
expectorant  and  relaxant  in  hooping-cough.  It 
owes  its  properties  to  a bitter  principle  called 
Lobeline.  L.  fulgens  and  L.  cardinalis , both 
natives  of  America,  and  handsome  plants,  are 
two  of  the  species  most  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

!LocusiMse  = Aeridia.  The  Locust  family. — 
A family  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Orthop- 
tera , and  containing  several  genera  and  many 
species.  These  insects  are  spread  over  all  the 
globe,  and  generally  in  great  numbers.  Many 
of  them  multiply  so  rapidly,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  they  destroy  the  produce  of  whole 
countries.  Some  of  the  exotic  species  are  large, 
but  the  generality  of  those  in  Europe  are  rather 
small.  They  feed  chiefly  on  leguminous  plants. 
In  spring  and  early  summer  they  are  in  their 
larva  state,  and  are  destitute  of  wings.  In  the 
end  of  summer  and  autumn  they  become  perfect 
insects,  and  ready  to  propagate  their  species. 
Many  of  the  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
Orthoptera  have  the  faculty  of  producing  sounds, 
and  the  stridulating  noise  produced  by  the  Lo- 
custidce  is  well  known.  This  sound  is  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  hind  legs  upon  the  elytra  or 
wing  covers.  These  have  the  veins  considerably 
elevated,  and  the  inner  edge  of  their  thighs  be- 
ing rugose  with  spines,  the  rubbing  of  the  one 
against  the  other  effects  the  noise.  The  most 
celebrated  species  is  the  migratory  locust,  Locusta 
migratoria , a rather  small  insect,  but  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  man  has  to 
encounter.  Their  powers  of  destruction  are  im- 
mense ; and  as  they  are  produced  in  vast  num- 
bers, they  soon  destroy  the  vegetation  in  the  spot 
where  they  were  born.  They  then  take  flight  in 
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great  swarms  to  adjoining  districts;  and  so  great 
at  times  is  the  number  of  individuals  of  which 
the  swarm  is  composed,  that  the  sky  is  darkened 
during  their  passage,  and  the  spots  where  they 
alight  almost  instantly  assume  the  appearance  of 
a barren  wilderness.  Even  their  destruction  is 
itself  a fresh  source  of  danger,  the  air  being  filled 
for  many  miles  with  the  putrefying  effluvia  of 
their  decaying  carcases.  In  several  parts  of 
central  Europe,  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  almost  all 
the  south  of  Asia,  these  insects  appear  periodi- 
cally (though  in  all  probability  more  than  one 
species  have  been  confounded  together  under 
the  same  name),  and  have  spread  dismay  and 
terror  before  them.  In  the  south  of  Europe 
rewards  are  offered  for  the  collection  both  of  the 
eggs  and  perfect  insects ; and  at  Marseilles  it  is 
on  record  that,  in  the  year  1613,  20,000  francs 
were  paid  for  this  purpose.  In  1825,  the  same 
city  paid  a sum  of  6,200  francs  for  destroying 
these  pests  to  agriculture.  In  Turkey  and  in 
China  a similar  plan  is  adopted  for  the  same 
object.  In  South  Africa,  a large  species  of  locust, 
beautifully  coloured,  L.  cristata , is  very  common, 
and  in  certain  seasons  dreadfully  destructive.  In 
some  countries  the  inhabitants  make  use  of  the 
large  species  of  locusts  as  food.  They  pull  off 
their  wings  and  legs,  and  fry  them  in  butter  or 
oil,  or  pickle  them.  The  wild  locusts  upon 
which  St.  John  fed  have  given  rise  to  great  dis- 
cussion ; some  authors  asserting  them  to  be  the 
fruit  of  the  carob  tree,  while  others  maintain  that 
they  were  true  locusts,  and  refer  to  the  practice 
of  the  Arabs  in  Syria  at  the  present  day. 

Ijodoacea.  The  Double  Cocoa  Nut  Palm  Tree 

of  the  Seychelles See  Cocos. 

liOganiaccae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  containing  a good  many  genera  and  nu- 
merous species,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
the  poisonous  properties  they  possess.  They  are 
almost  all  trees  or  shrubs,  very  few  being  herba- 
ceous, and  nearly  all  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
tropics  or  countries  bordering  upon  them.  They 
are  sub-divided  into  three  families — 8 trychnece,  of 
which  the  genus  Strychnos  is  the  representa- 
tive ; Spigelece , of  which  the  genus  Spigelia  is 
the  type ; and  Loganiece , represented  by  the  genus 
Logania , the  species  of  which  are  natives  of 
Australia,  and  not  of  much  interest. 

lioligo.  The  Calamary  or  Squid. — A genus 
of  cephalopodous  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  sec- 
tion Decapoda , and  family  Teuthidce , The  body 
of  these  cuttle-fish  is  elongated,  tapering  behind, 
with  a pair  of  terminal  fins,  and  ten  arms  or  feet. 
They  have  an  internal  dorsal  plate,  which  is  car- 
tilaginous, and  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
a pen.  About  twenty-one  species  are  known, 
inhabiting  all  seas  from  Norway  to  New  Zealand. 
They  are  good  swimmers,  and  they  can  also 
crawl,  head  downwards,  on  their  oral  disc.  The 
common  species,  L.  vulgaris , is  abundant  in 
the  sea  round  Great  Britain,  and  is  used  by  the 
fishermen  in  the  north,  and  in  Cornwall,  as  a 
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bait  for  cod.  It  grows  to  a length  of  nearly  a 
foot  and  a-half.  The  ink  contained  in  the  ink 
bag  is  jet  black.  They  live  upon  small  molluscs 
and  sea-weed,  &c.  Their  egg-cases  contain  nu- 
merous ova,  one  cluster  having  been  found  to 
hold  nearly  40,000  eggs.  They  are  known  by 
the  name  of  sea  or  marine  grapes.  Two  or 
three  other  species  are  natives  of  the  seas  of  this 
country. 

ILoSium. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  sub-class  Glumacece,  and 
nat.  ord.  Graminew.  There  are  not  many  species, 
but  one  of  them,  the  common  rye-grass,  L.  Per- 
enne,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all 
our  pasture  grasses, 
and  highly  esteemed 
by  the  agriculturist. 

The  darnel,  L.  temu- 
lentum , is  a poison- 
ous species,  and 
occasionally  its  ac- 
cidental use  has 
produced  fatal  con- 
sequences. It  is  a 
native  of  England, 
and  is  also  found  in 
most  parts  of  Europe, 

Japan,  Australia,  China,  and  South  America, 
The  darnel  is  said  to  be  the  tares  of  Scripture, 
and  is  the  only  deleterious  species  belonging  to 
the  whole  order. 

Hiongicornes. — A tribe  of  tetramerous  Cole- 
optera , characterized  by  the  insects  having  an- 
tennae as  long  as  the  body,  filiform  or  setaceous. 
The  species  contained  in  this  tribe  are  the  largest 
and  most  graceful  in  form  of  all  the  beetles, 
and  the  larvae  of  most,  if  not  all,  are  inhabitants 
and  eaters  of  wood,  boring  into  trees,  &c.  The 
genera  are  very  numerous,  and  are  arranged  in 
the  families  Prionid^e,  Cerambycid^e,  and 
Lepturid^e. 

Ijoaagapeimes  ( longus , long ; penna , a feather 
or  wing). — A tribe  of  birds  adopted  by  some 
naturalists  to  contain  such  birds  as  the  puffins, 
petrels,  albatross,  gulls,  &c. 

Ijongarostres  ( longus , long;  rostrum , a beak). 
— A tribe  of  wading  birds,  used  by  some  natural- 
ists to  contain  such  birds  as  the  snipe,  ibis,  avo- 
cets,  curlews,  &c. 

lionicera.  The  Honeysuckle. — A genus  of 
plants.  See  CaprifoliacezE. 

liophiidae.  The  Anglers. — A family  of  acan- 
thoptervgious  fishes,  distinguished  by  having  the 
bones  of  the  carpus  or  wrist  elongated,  so  that 
the  pectoral  fins  appeal  to  be  placed  on  an  arm. 
Their  skeleton  is  soft,  nearly  cartilaginous,  and 
their  skin  destitute  of  scales.  They  are  a vora- 
cious family  of  fishes,  and  from  the  small  size 
of  the  opening  of  the  gills,  can  live  a long 
time  out  of  the  water.  The  genus  Lophius  is 
the  type  of  the  family,  and  the  fish  commonly 
known  as  the  angler,  or  fishing  frog,  L.pisca- 
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Lolium  temnlentum— 
The  Tares  of  Scripture. 
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tortus , maybe  taken  as  the  representative.  This 
fish,  which  is  usually  about  three  feet  long,  has 
an  enormous  flattened  head,  forming  the  chief 
bulk  of  the  body,  and  a tail  so  compressed  on 
each  side,  that  the  creature  seems  composed  of 


L.  piseatorius— The  Fishing  Frog. 

little  else  than  head  and  tail.  Before  the  eyes 
are  two  long  filaments,  of  a horny  substance, 
which  the  animal  can  move  at  pleasure.  Con- 
cealing itself  amongst  marine  plants,  or  behind 
hillocks  of  sand,  rocks,  and  stones,  it  erects  the  two 
long  filaments,  and  wriggles  them  backwards  and 
forwards  with  a motion  resembling  that  of  worms. 
Other  smaller  fishes  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
thus  attracted  by  the  bait  to  its  hiding  place, 
and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  its  voracious  appetite. 
The  hideous  appearance  of  its  monstrous  and 
almost  constantly  open  mouth,  well  armed  with 
teeth,  has  probably  gained  for  the  angler  the  vul- 
gar name  of  Sea  Devil. 

JLopliiodou. — A genus  of  extinct  fossil  pa- 
chydermatous animals,  allied  to  the  tapirs  of  the 
present  day.  The  remains  of  a considerable 
number  of  species  have  been  found  in  the  tertiary 
strata,  most  of  which  occur  in  the  eocene  deposits 
of  France,  only  one  having  been  detected  in 
England. 

JLophins.  The  Angler. — A genus  of  fishes. 
See  Lopiiiidte. 

ILopSsoplIaoi’Ms  (X<j£a;,  a plume  of  feathers; 
fa?aj,  a carrier). — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  Gullince , family  Phasianidce , and  sub- 
family Phasianince , though  by  some  ornitholo- 
gists made  the  type  of  a small  sub-family  by 
itself,  Lophophormce.  They  resemble  the  true 
pheasants  in  having  the  eye  surrounded  with  a 
naked  skin,  and  the  peacocks,  by  having  a crest 
of  feathers  on  the  head.  Like  both  these  groups, 
they  have  rich  and  varied  plumage;  but  they 
differ  from  them  both  in  the  form  of  the  tail. 
The  upper  mandible  overlaps  the  lower,  the 
cheeks  are  clothed  with  small  feathers,  and  the 
tarsi  are  short  and  armed  with  spurs.  The  genus 
was  founded  on  a beautiful  species  called  the 
Impeyan  pheasant,  L.  I mpeg  arcus , a native  of 
Nepal  and  the  northern  parts  of  India.  It  is  a 
splendid  bird,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  order  to  which  it  belongs.  The  male  has  a 
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tuft  of  feathers  on  its  head,  and  the  plumage  of 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  is  of  a green  colour, 
relieved  with  gold,  purple,  azure,  and  black.  In 


Lophophorus  Impeyanus. 


some  parts  of  India  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  “ bird  of  gold.”  The  Impeyan  pheasants  feed 
on  bulbous  roots,  which  they  dig  up  by  means  of 
their  bill. 

ILophotes. — A genus  of  acanthoptervgious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Tazniidce , or  riband 
fishes.  The  species  are  characterized  by  having 
a sharp  crest  surmounting  the  head,  to  the  top 
of  which  is  articulated  a long  compressed  spine, 
arched  and  pointed,  and  resembling  a true  horn. 
L.  Lacepedi  is  one  of  the  largest  fishes  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  measuring  upwards  of  five 
feet  in  length.  It  is,  however,  very  rarely  met 
with. 

liophyropoda.  (Xo^aj,  having  stiff  hairs; 
vov;,  a foot). — A legion  of  entomostracous  Crus- 
tacea. The  animals  belonging  to  the  Lophgropoda 
are  characterized  by  their  feet,  being  essentially 
organs  of  locomotion,  and  not  branchial.  These 
are  few  in  number,  and  are  composed  of  several  arti- 
culations of  a more  or  less  cylindrical  form,  which 
are  furnished  with  a series  of  stiff  hairs  or  setae. 
Their  branchiae  or  gills  are  attached  to  the  organs 
of  the  mouth,  and  are  few  in  number.  They 
have  only  one  eye.  The  body  is  either  com- 
pletely enclosed  within  a carapace,  exactly  resem- 
bling a bivalve  shell,  or  partially  covered  by  an 
envelope,  shaped  like  a shield  or  buckler.  They 
possess  two  pairs  of  antennae,  the  lower  of  which 
are  used  by  the  animal  as  additional  organs  of 
locomotion.  Some  are  natives  of  fresh  water 
ponds  and  ditches,  while  others  are  inhabitants 
of  the  sea.  This  great  division  of  the  Entomos- 
traca  contains  two  orders — Ostracoda,  repre- 
sented by  the  CyprididjE,  &c.,  and  Copepoda , 
represented  by  the  Cyclopid^e. 

ILophyrus  (Xsffaj,  plume;  evgu,  tail). — A 
genus  of  hymenopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
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family  Tenthredinidce,  and  containing  a few 
species  which  inhabit  the  temperate  and  cold 
regions  of  Europe  and  North  America.  The  type 
of  the  genus  is  L.  (Tenthredo)  pint,  the  larva;  cf 
which  do  a great  deal  of  injury  to  the  pine  trees. 
In  Franconia,  a few  years  ago,  several  thousands 
of  acres  of  pine  trees  were  destroyed  by  these 
larvae,  and  those  of  one  or  two  other  allied 
species. 

I.oaasiahacea;. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  the  exact  situation  of  which  in  the 
natural  arrangement  is  still  rather  doubtful.  The 
flowers,  according  to  some,  are  destitute  of  corolla, 
the  bright  coloured  leaves  of  the  calyx  or  sepals 
taking  the  place  of  the  petals.  The  species  are 
tolerably  numerous,  and  consist  of  shrubs  which 
for  the  most  part  grow  parasitic  upon  trees. 
They  are  found  in  the  intertropical  parts  of  both 
Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  some  are  natives  also 
of  temperate  climes.  The  fruit  contains  a quan- 
tity of  viscid  matter,  like  bird-lime,  by  means  of 
which  the  seeds  adhere  to  trees.  The  mistletoe 
belongs  to  this  family.  See  Yiscum.  The  genus 
Loranthus  is  the  type,  however,  and  gives  it  its 
name.  About  250  species  are  described,  all  of 
which  are  shrubs  with  branched  dichotomous 
stems,  and  are  all  found  in  hot  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  L.  Europceus , which,  as  its 
name  imports,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Most  of  them  are  parasitic,  and  few  are 
of  any  value.  The  seeds  contain  tannin;  and 
one  species,  L.  tetrandrus , is  used  in  Chili  for 
dyeing  black. 

lLoramlaus  (Xagov,  a thong;  avdo;,  a flower). 
See  LoranthacezE. 

iiorisue  and  Lorins. — A sub-family  and 
genus  of  parrots.  See  Psittacidze. 

Isolds. — A genus  of  lemurs.  See  Lemur- 

ID2E. 

SL«ota. — A genus  of  fishes  containing  the  Ling. 
See  GadidzE. 

JLo:ia$. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , and  con- 
taining about  fifty  species,  some  of  which  are 
well  known.  L.  cornicidatus , common  bird’s  foot 
trefoil,  is  one  of  our  most  common  plants,  occur- 
ring in  pastures  and  on  dry  banks.  It  furnishes 
an  excellent  article  of  food  for  cattle.  L.  edulis 
is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  Egypt, 
and  furnishes  a legume  which  is  tender,  of  a sweet 
taste,  resembling  that  of  peas.  In  some  countries 
they  are  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  recommended  as  a good  forage  for  cattle. 
The  Egyptian  lotus  is  a species  of  Nympirea; 
and  the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  which  furnished 
the  delicious  fruit  upon  which  the  people  called 
the  Lotophagi  fed,  is  a species  of  Zizyphus. 

Ijoxia.  The  Cross-Bill. — A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order 
Passeres,  and  family  Fringillidce.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  birds  of  the  family  by 
having  the  mandibles  much  compressed,  strongly 
curved,  and  then*  points  crossing  each  other. 
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Only  two  or  three  species  are  known,  and  they 
are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  best  known  species  is  the  com- 
mon cross-bill,  L.  curvirostra,  which  is  about  six 
inches  long,  and  is  found  inhabiting  Germany, 
Poland,  Sweden,  &c.,  in  Europe,  about  Philadel- 
phia in  America,  and  in  Japan.  Sometimes  they 
come  to  this  country  in  great  flocks,  and  are 
observed  to  commit  great  ravages  in  our  orchards. 
They  feed  chiefly  upon  the  seeds  of  fir  cones,  but 
are  also  fond  of  the  pips  or  seeds  of  the  apple ; 
and  it  is  in  their  efforts  to  get  at  these  that  they 
destroy  the  fruit,  as  they  split  the  apples  in  halves 
in  order  to  reach  them.  The  bill  is  admirably 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  they  can  with  equal 
facility  split  an  almond,  shell  small  seeds,  or  open 
and  tear  up  fir  cones.  In  captivity  they  are  enabled, 
by  the  same  organ,  to  twist  out  the  ends  of  the 
wires  of  their  cages,  and  they  can  draw  nails 
out  expeditiously.  In  Thuringia,  where  these 
birds  abound,  the  peasants  have  a strange  super- 
stition concerning  them.  When  confined  in 
cages  for  some  time,  they  are  liable  to  weak  eyes 
and  ulcerated  feet,  &c.,  and  the  Thuringian  then 
believes  that  these  poor  birds  can  take  upon  them- 
selves any  disease  to  which  he  himself  is  subject. 
He  believes  that  a bird  whose  upper  mandible 
bends  to  the  right  has  the  power  of  transferring 
colds  and  rheumatisms  from  a man  to  itself;  and 
if  the  mandible  turn  to  the  left,  the  bird  can 
render  the  same  service  to  a woman.  As  the 
cross-bills  are  also  frequently  attacked  with  epi- 
lepsy in  a state  of  confinement,  the  peasant  drinks 
every  day  the  water  left  by  the  bird,  as  a specific 
against  that  disease.  The  flesh  of  the  cross-bill 
is  well  flavoured,  and  numbers  are  brought  to 
market  in  Vienna. 

ILoxodoafa  oblique;  o$ov,  a tooth). 

The  African  Elephant. — See  ElephantidzE. 

lAicamdae.  The  Stag-Beetle  family.  — A 
family  of  pentamerous  Coleoptera,  containing  a 
number  of  genera,  of  which  the  type  is  Lucanus. 
The  beetles  belonging  to  this  genus  are  often  of 
considerable  size,  and  receive  the  name  of  stag- 
beetles  from  the  very  large  and  powerful  man- 
dibles with  which  the  males  are  furnished.  The 
common  stag-beetle  of  this  country,  Lucanus 
cervus , has  them  of  very  considerable  size,  and 
they  prove  formidable  instruments  of  offence. 
They  live  during  the  day  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  fly  abroad  during  the  night,  often  entering 
houses,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. The  larvae  are  large,  fleshy  grubs,  which 
live  in  the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees,  boring  into 
their  substance,  and  causing  considerable  injury. 
They  .are  said  to  be  six  years  in  coming  to  their 
growth.  Some  of  the  exotic  genera  are  remark- 
able for  their  splendid  metallic  colouring,  as  the 
Chiasognathus  and  Lamprima. 

Hiuccrnaria. — A genus  of  helianthoid  or 
zoanthoid  Anthozoa , characterized  by  having  the 
tentacles  arranged  in  little  tufts.  Three  species 
are  found  on  the  British  coasts ; and  when  in  a 
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state  of  expansion,  few  marine  worms  exceed 
them  in  beauty  and  singularity  of  form ; when 
contracted,  they  are  shapeless  and  easily  over- 
looked. They  feed  on  small  crustaceous  animals, 
brought  within  reach  by  the  tide,  and  to  arrest 
them  more  certainly,  the  tentacula  are  widely 
displayed;  but  no  sooner  have  they  felt  their 
prey,  than  they  instantty  contract,  envelop  it  in 
their  joint  embrace,  and  carry  it  to  their  mouth. 

ILucilia. — The  blue  bottle  fly.  See  Mus- 

CID^E. 

JLucina. — A genus  of  bivalve  Mollusca , com- 
prising a good  many  species  of  shells  which  have 
the  general  character  of  being  sub-orbicular,  sub- 
equilateral,  more  or  less  convex,  generally  white, 
or  slightly  coloured.  They  are  found  in  the  seas 
of  all  climates,  the  largest  being  natives  of  warm 
latitudes.  About  seventy  recent  species  are  enu- 
merated, though  several  of  these  have  been  lately 
arranged  in  three  or  four  sub-genera,  and  no  less 
than  200  fossil  species  have  been  found,  occurring 
in  the  upper  silurian. 

ILuciima. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Sapotacece,  comprising 
several  species,  which  are  trees  yielding  a milky 
juice  and  an  edible  fruit.  They  are  natives  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies;  and  one  of 
the  species,  L.  ( Achras ) mammosa , is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  mammee  sapota.  It  reaches  a 
height  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  is 
cultivated  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands 
for  its  fruit,  which  possesses  a soft  pulp,  of  a 
luscious  flavour,  resembling  marmalade — hence 
it  is  often  called  natural  marmalade. 

Eiumbricus. — The  earth  worm.  See  An- 
nelida. 

Eiiapinus.  The  Lupine. — A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Legu- 
minosce , and  sub-order  Papilionacece , comprising 
many  species  of  herbaceous  and  slightly  shrubby 
plants,  growing  in  the  temperate  and  sub-tropi- 
cal parts  of  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
but  more  especially  in  North  America.  Many 
of  the  species  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants 
in  our  gardens,  and  some  of  them  are  useful  as 
articles  of  food  for  cattle.  L.  albus,  the  white 
lupine,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these,  and 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  more  especially  in  Italy.  When  young,  it 
affords  good  pasture  for  sheep ; and  the  seeds, 
when  macerated  for  a short  time,  to  destroy  their 
bitter  taste,  are  used  as  food  for  oxen.  The  most 
important  use  in  France  of  this  plant  is  as  a sort 
of  manure  for  poor  lands ; it  is  ploughed  in  to 
ameliorate  the  soil.  At  one  time  lupines  were 
much  esteemed  by  the  ancients ; and  even  now 
in  Egypt  the  seeds  of  L.  terms , or  Egyptian 
white  lupine,  are  used  by  the  natives  as  an  article 
of  food,  though,  as  it  is  difficult  to  rid  them 
entirely  of  their  bitter  taste,  they  are  little  used 
by  Europeans. 

TjusciuMae. — An  extensive  family  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order 
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Passeres,  and  containing  many  species  which 
have  been  arranged  in  several  sub-families.  The 
sub-family  Luscinince  may  be  considered  the 
typical  group.  It  contains  a good  many  genera, 
amongst  which  is  the  genus  Luscinia , which 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  family.  This  genus 
comprises  several  species,  the  most  deserving  of 
notice  of  which  is  the  far-famed  nightingale, 
Luscinia  Philomela  (Motacilla  Luscinia , Linn.) 
“ The  very  name  of  this  bird  calls  up  the  remem- 
brance of  such  a host  of  eulogists,  that  an  expres- 
sive silence  would  perhaps  be  the  best  tribute  to 
the  powers  of  the  nightingale ; and  tame,  indeed, 
is  that  Saxon  appellation  to  its  Greek  name, 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  is  the  very 
soul  of  song.  It  has  been  the  theme  for  poetry 
in  all  ages,  from  the  earliest  lyre  to  the  exqui- 
sitely tuned  harp  that  has  immortalized  the 
‘ bower  of  roses  by  Bendemere’s  stream.’  Milton, 
all  ear,  has  introduced  it  in  his  finest  scenes,  and 
it  sings  the  nuptial  song  of  our  first  parents  in 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  passages.  Nor  has  the 
eloquence  of  prose  been  less  warm  in  its  praise. 
Only  turn  to  the  elegant  fervour  with  which 
Pliny  dwells  on  its  miraculous  power  and  exe- 
cution ; or  to  the  honest,  pious,  English  admira- 
tion of  Izaak  Walton,  not  to  advert  to  a crowd 
of  others ; and  what  more  can  be  said  ?”  The 
nightingale  is  about  six  inches  long,  the  upper 
parts  of  its  body  of  a rusty-brown  colour,  and 
the  under  parts  pale  ash.  It  is  a bird  of  pas- 
sage, ariving  in  England  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  April;  and  though  common  in  the 
southern  counties,  is  never  seen  farther  north 
than  Yorkshire,  or  west,  than  the  eastern  borders 
of  Devonshire.  It  is  not  found  in  Scotland  nor 
Wales,  in  the  Channel  Isles  or  Brittany;  but  is 
common  in  Russia,  Siberia,  Sweden,  France,  and 
more  especially  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  also 
met  with  in  North  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  Smyrna, 
and  the  Grecian  Archipelago ; but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  winter  in  any  of  these  places.  It  is, 
however,  seen  at  all  times  in  India,  Persia,  China, 
and  Japan,  and  is  even  more  esteemed  there  than 
here.  Nightingales  are  solitary  in  their  habits, 
never  associating  in  flocks.  They  build  their 
nest  on  the  ground,  and  loosely  construct  it  of 
dead  leaves  and  rushes.  Their  food  consists 
principally  of  insects,  small  worms,  eggs  of  ants, 
and  sometimes  berries  of  various  kinds.  The 
note  of  the  nightingale  is  remarkably  sweet  and 
pleasing,  and  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  only 
heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  It  is  also 
very  powerful,  and  may  be  clearly  distinguished 
at  more  than  half  a mile  off. 

XiUlra.  The  Otter. — A genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Ferce, 
family  Felidce , and  sub-family  Mustelina.  The 
species  are  characterized  by  having  a large,  flat 
head,  a thick  body,  with  short  legs,  webbed  feet, 
a flat  tail,  and  a peculiar  physiognomy,  that  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  confounded  with  any  other 
genus.  They  are  essentially  aquatic  animals, 
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can  walk  only  with  difficulty  upon  land,  but 
swim  remarkably  well.  They  live  upon  fish 
and  other  aquatic  animals,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  wild  and  untractable,  though  occasionally 
they  have  been  tamed  and  taught  to  fish  for  their 
master.  They  construct  a bed  of  rushes,  or  such 
materials,  under  hollow  banks,  near  the  waters 
edge,  where  they  produce  their  young.  The  fur 
of  the  otters  is  much  sought  after,  and  conse- 
quently the  chase  of  these  animals  is  often  fol- 
lowed with  great  eagerness.  One  species,  L. 
vulgaris , or  common  otter,  is  a native  of  Great 


Lutra  vulgaris — The  Otter. 

Britain  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
about  two  feet  long  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail,  which  is  fifteen  inches  more.  It  lives 
on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  passing  the 
day  in  its  snug  retreat  amongst  the  rocks,  and 
only  sallies  forth  at  night  to  seek  its  food.  Its 
skin  is  used  by  furriers ; and  in  Catholic  countries 
the  flesh  is  eaten  in  Lent.  Otter  hunting  used  to 


Enhydra  ( Lutra)  marina— Sea  Otter. 

be  followed  in  this  country,  and  in  some  parts 
still  is,  with  great  ardour,  and  forms  a most  ex- 
citing hunt.  The  sea  otter,  whose  fur  is  so  much 
valued  in  China  and  Japan,  and  the  sale  of  which 
forms  a very  considerable  article  of  commerce 
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pany’s  territories,  has  been  transferred  to  the  genus 
Enhydra.  A figure  of  it,  omitted  there,  is  here 
introduced.  The  otter  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  larger  than  the  otter  of  Europe ; but  its  habits 
are  much  the  same,  and  its  fur  is  similar  in  tex- 
ture and  in  colour.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
genus  Aonyx , A.  Delalandi.  The  American  or 
Canada  otter,  now  forming  a distinct  genus  also, 
Lataxina  mollis,  resembles  the  European  otter,  but 
is  much  larger,  being  about  five  feet  long,  and  its 
fur  is  of  a glossy  brown,  is  very  dense  and  fine, 
and  is  much  esteemed.  This  animal  has  a pecu- 
liar habit — climbing  to  the  top  of  a ridge  of  snow 
in  winter,  or  a sloping  moist  bank  in  summer,  it 
lies  down  on  its  belly,  with  the  fore  legs  bent  back- 
wards, and  gives  itself  an  impulse  with  its  hind 
legs,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  glide  swiftly  down  the 
eminence.  About  7,000  or  8,000  skins  of  this 
species  are  annually  imported  into  England.  It 
abounds  in  the  Mackenzie  Eiver  and  others,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Sea.  South  America 
has  its  otter  also,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
lontra,  Lontra  Brasiliensis , and  sometimes  called 
by  the  colonists  the  lobo  de  rio,  or  river  wolf. 
It  is  about  three  and  a-half  feet  long,  and  has 
short  and  close  fur,  of  a bright  ruddv-yellow. 
These  animals  live  in  troops,  which,  sometimes 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  lift  their  heads 
and  bark  like  dogs  with  a hoarse  voice,  in  a 
menacing  and  snapping  manner. 

Ijutrarm  (lutra,  the  otter). — A genus  of 
bivalve  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Mac- 
tridce,  and  comprising  several 
species  of  shells  of  an  elongate 
form,  and  gaping  at  both  extre- 
mities. The  internal  ligament 
is  contained  in  a spoon-shaped 
and  very  prominent  plate.  The 
otter  shells,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  littoral,  burying  them- 
2 selves  vertically  in  the  mud, 
leaving  only  the  tips  of  their 
syphons  projecting.  They  are 
chiefly  natives  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  about  eighteen  recent 
and  ten  fossil  species  have  been 
described. 

Lycseiaa. — A genus  of  diurnal 
lepidopterous  insects,  forming  the 
type  of  the  family  Lyccenidce , and 
containing  a number  of  very 
pretty  species,  commonly  called 
Coppers. 

Lychnis  (\u%vog,  a lamp). — 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Caryophillacece,  and  consisting  of  about  thirty 
species  of  herbs  with  smooth,  hairy,  or  woolly- 
stems  and  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs  of 
flowers.  Some  of  them  are  handsome,  showy 
plants,  and  are  cultivated  as  ornaments  in  our 
gardens.  The  scarlet  lychnis,  L.  chalcedonica, 


with  the  English  and  Russians,  in  the  settlements 
in  North  America,  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com-  j is  the  greatest  favourite  with  floriculturists,  and 
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is  often  called  the  Cross  of  Jerusalem  or  Cross  of 
Malta.  It  is  a native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Russia.  Several  species  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  as  the  ragged  robin,  L.  flos-cuculi , the 
red  and  white  campion,  L.  vespertina  and  diurna , 
the  corn  cockle,  L.  gitliago , a noxious  weed 
amongst  corn,  and  L.  viscaria , remarkable  for 
the  stems  being  viscous  under  the  joints. 

liycoperdon. — A genus  of  acotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  thenat.  ord.  Fungi,  and  con- 
taining a number  of  species  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  great  quantity  of  dust-like  seeds  or  spores 
when  ripe,  which  by  a little  pressure  can  be 
thrown  to  a considerable  distance — hence  called 
Puff  Balls. 

Iiycopersicum.  The  Tomato. — See  Solan- 
ACE2E. 

liycopoiliaceae  (Xuxo;,  a wolf;  tov;,  afoot). 
The  Club  Moss  family. — A nat.  ord.  of  acotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  sub-  class  Acro- 

GENAC. 

lycopodium. — The  typical  genus  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Lycopodiaceas. 

iLycosus. — A genus  of  spiders.  See  Aran- 
EIDA2. 

Lygiidse.  — A family  of  Crustacea.  See 
ISOPOD  A. 

Xiygodium.  — A genus  of  acotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Filices , and 
consisting  of  beautiful  climbing  ferns,  with  con- 
jugate, palmate,  lobed,  or  pinnate  leaves,  having 
the  sessile  seeds  in  double  rows  on  the  teeth  of 
the  pinnules.  It  forms  a character  in  the  vege- 
tation in  many  parts  of  China. 

Ii yrn exy Ion. — A genus  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  serricorn  group  of  the  order  Coleoptera , and 
nearly  allied  to  the  Elateridce  and  Buprestidce. 
The  larvae  burrow  in  timber,  chiefly  oak,  and 
one  species,  L.  navale,  or  ship-timber  beetle,  is  very 
common  in  the  oak  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe. 


Macacus.  The  Bonnet  Apes  or  Ape  Baboons. 
— A genus  of  monkeys  belonging  to  the  family 
Simiidce.  See  Cercopithecina. 

Machairodus. — A genus  of  fossil  animals. 
See  Felidae. 

Machetes.  The  Ruff. — A synonym  of  Phi- 
lomachus.  See  Scolopacid/E. 

Maclui-a. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Urticacece  and  sub- 
order Moreas.  The  dyewood  called  fustic  is  the 
produce  of  one  species,  M.  tinctoria,  a large  and 
handsome  tree,  growing  in  most  parts  of  South 
America,  in  the  United  States,  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  largely 
imported  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  extensively 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  dyeing  yellow.  The  con- 
sumption amounts  to  about  6,000  tons  a-year. 
In  commercial  language  this  is  called  old  fustic, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  wood  of  a species  of 
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At  one  time  it  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  in 
the  dockyards  of  Toulon,  that  the  injuries  it 
committed  in  the  wood- works  were  very  serious. 

liymnaea  marshy).  The  Pond 

Snail. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Gasteropoda,  and  forming  the  type 
of  the  family  Lymneidce.  This  genus  contains 
many  species  which  inhabit  fresh  water,  and 
which  are  found  scattered  over  most  parts  of  the 
globe.  Notwithstanding  their  living  in  water, 
they  respire  atmospheric  air,  and  are  not  able  to 
remain  any  great  length  of  time  under  the  sur- 
face. These  animals  frequently  walk  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  a reversed  position ; and 
as  the  movements  of  the  animal  in  that  attitude 
are  very  slow,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
method  in  which  this  act  of  creeping  is  performed 
on  such  a yielding  substance  as  water.  About 
fifty  species  are  described  as  recent,  and  seventy 
are  found  fossil  in  the  wealden  formation. 

IiViichus.  The  Lynx. — A genus  of  carni- 
vorous animals.  See  Felina. 

Ijysimacbia (>.(/&>,  to  appease;  battle). 

— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Primulacece , and  containing  three 
or  four  species  of  herbs,  which  are  found  native 
in  various  parts  of  England,  but  which  possess 
little  interest. 

Hiythrum  (Xvfyov,  black  blood ; from  the  pur- 
ple colour  of  the  flowers.)  Loose-strife. — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Lythracece.  It  contains  several  species,  one 
of  which,  L.  Salicaria , or  purple  loose-strife,  is  a 
native  of  England,  several  parts  of  Europe,  and 
of  Australia.  It  contains  a quantity  of  tannin, 
and  has  in  consequence  been  used  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea.  L.  Hunteri,  a native  of  India,  has 
flowers  of  a beautiful  red  colour,  which  have  been 
used  for  dyeing  by  the  natives. 


sumac  (Rhus  cotinus ),  from  Italy  and  the  south 
of  France,  which  is  called  young  fustic. 

Macrauchtenia. — A genus  of  fossil  animals 
allied  to  the  llamas.  See  Lama. 

Macrobiotus  (juxxgog,  long ; (ho s,  life). — 
A genus  of  microscopic  animals,  synonymous  with 
Tardigrada. 

Macrocbisma — A genus  of  shells.  See 
FlSSURELLIDAS. 

BEacroeystis. — A genus  of  sea-weeds.  See 
Thallogenas. 

?I  a crod  i^serys. — A genus  of  birds.  See 
Caprimulgidae. 

JTIacroglossa (fjoxxga;,  long;  yXutrtru,  tongue). 
— A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order 
Primates,  family  Vespertilionidce,  and  sub-family 
Pteropina.  This  genus  of  bats  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  genera  by  the  length  of  their 
muzzle  and  their  long  cylindrical  tongue.  Only 
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one  species  is  as  yet  known,  a native  of 
Java. 

Macrouyx  long;  ow claw"). — A 

genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  dentirostral  tribe 
of  the  order  Passeres , family  Lascinidce , and  sub- 
family Motacillince.  The  genus  contains  only  one 
species,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  claw  of 
one  of  its  toes.  This  bird,  M.  ( Alauda ) Capensis, 
is  a native  of  South  Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has  received  the 
name,  from  a French  naturalist,  of  the  Sentinel , 
because  its  cry,  especially  when  a human  being 
or  any  animal  passes  near  its  nest,  resembles  ex- 
actly the  words  “qui  vive?  qui  vive?”  It  is 
eaten  by  the  colonists  under  the  name  of  the 
little  turkey,  and  is  reckoned  by  them  good  game. 

ITJacropidae  large;  rroug,  foot).  The 

family  of  Kangaroos. — An  extensive  family  of 
animals,  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the 
females  having  no  placenta , and  by  their  young 
being  nursed  in  a peculiar  pouch  on  the  belly  of 
the  mother,  called  the  marsupial  pouch,  supported 
by  two  peculiar  bones  attached  to  the  pubis. 
See  Marsupialia.  The  animals  belonging  to 
this  family  are  varied  in  appearance  and  habits. 
Some  live  on  vegetables,  and  others  are  carnivor- 
ous, and  of  these  some  feed  on  flesh  and  others  on 
insects.  They  are  arranged  in  several  distinct  sub- 
families, according  to  their  structure  and  habits. 
They  are,  with  few  exceptions  (Didelphys), 
confined  to  Australia,  and  are  all  characterized 
by  a very  low  degree  of  intelligence.  The  pha- 
langers,  Phalangistina,  have  the  second  and 
third  toes  so  completely  included  within  the  skin 
as  to  appear  a single  toe,  were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
tinct claws  which  project,  although  placed  close 
to  each  other.  They  are  covered  with  a close, 
soft,  and  thick  fur.  They  live  on  trees  or  bushes, 
and  have  a strong  prehensile  tail,  with  which 
they  hook  themselves  to  the  branches  upon  which 
they  doze  throughout  the  day.  They  are  not 
very  active,  and  may  be  generally  seen  suspended 
to  or  squatting  upon  the  larger  boughs  with  their 
tail  curled  round  them.  They  have  a very  strong 
smell,  but  notwithstanding  this  their  flesh  is 
eaten.  The  genus  Phalangista  contains  several 
species,  characterized  by  having  the  tail  cylin- 
drical and  hairj',  and  the  ears  long  and  straight. 
Of  these  the  vulpine  phalanger,  or  New  Holland 
bear,  P.  vulpina , is,  perhaps,  the  most  common. 
It  is  described  as  being  like  the  fox  in  shape, 
but  considerably  smaller,  being  only  twenty-six 
inches  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  tail,  this  member  being  fifteen  inches  long. 
It  is  said  to  be  omnivorous,  living  on  young 
birds,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  In  captivity  they 
sit  upright  like  squirrels,  and  feed  themselves 
with  their  fore  paws.  In  the  genus  Cuscus , the 
tail  is  long,  scaly,  and  rat-like,  and  the  ears  are 
short.  There  are  several  species  of  this  genus, 
natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago. 
The  genus  Petaurus  has  the  skin  of  the  body  ex- 
panded between  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs, 
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which  enables  the  species  to  jump  from  tree  to 
tree.  The  tail  is  bushy  and  broad,  and  scarcely 
prehensile.  Four  or  five  species  are  known, 
amongst  which  the  most  familiar  is  the  Norfolk 
Island  flying  squirrel,  or  sugar  squirrel,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  Petaurus  sciureus.  This  pretty 
little  animal  is  a native  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  not  of  Norfolk  Island,  as  its  English  name 
imports,  and  appears  to  be  a nocturnal  species. 
During  the  day  it  remains  quietly  nestled  in  the 
hollows  of  trees,  but  becomes  animated  as  night 
advances,  and  skims  through  the  air,  supported 
by  its  expanded  skin,  half  leaping,  half  flying, 
from  branch  to  branch,  feeding  upon  leaves  and 
insects.  The  genus  Phascolarctos , or  koala,  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  Phalangista , but 
has  no  tail.  The  species  are  heavier  looking 
animals,  and  they  carry  their  young  on  the  back 
of  their  neck.  The  cinereous  koala,  Phascolarctos 
cinereus , is  between  two  and  three  feet  in  length, 
and  its  general  form  resembles  that  of  a bear. 
The  ears  are  short,  wide,  and  erect ; the  eyes 
lively,  always  in  motion,  sometimes  fiery  and 
threatening.  It  is  generally  seen  sitting  like  a 
dog,  and  is  found  in  the  forests  about  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Port  Jackson.  It 
climbs  well,  and  lives  on  the  tops  of  the  little 
blue  gum  trees,  where  it  rests  during  the  day, 
either  sleeping  or  feeding  on  their  tender  shoots, 
which  it  prefers  to  any  other  food  ; in  the  night 
it  descends  and  prowls  about,  scratching  up  the 
earth  in  search  of  some  particular  roots.  The 
natives  eat  its  flesh,  and  climb  the  gum  trees 
with  great  dexterity  in  pursuit  of  it.  The  Macro- 
pina , or  kangaroos,  have  the  tarsus  and  middle 
toe  of  the  hind  feet  elongated,  and  the  two  inner 
ones  rudimentary,  equal,  and  united  together. 
With  one  exception  they  live  on  the  ground. 
Their  tails  are  conical  and  tapering,  and  covered 
with  rigid  hair.  The  genus  Macropus , or  kan- 
garoo proper,  has  very  large  hinder  limbs,  and 
the  tail  is  of  remarkable  length  and  strength. 
This  organ  is  of  great  importance  to  the  animal, 
as  it  serves  not  only  as  a third  resting  point 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest  upon  its  haunches, 
but  answers  the  purpose  of  an  offensive  weapon, 
and  an  organ  of  locomotion.  It  assists  in  the 
astonishing  leaps  which  the  kangaroos  continu- 
ally take  in  moving  about ; their  progression,  in 
fact,  consisting  of  a series  of  springs,  frequently 
of  twenty  feet  at  a time,  instead  of  walking  on 
all  four  extremities,  a position  which  they  only 
assume  when  feeding.  They  are  harmless  and 
inoffensive  creatures.  The  great  kangaroo,  Ma- 
cropus major , is  the  largest  species,  measuring 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  and  when  sitting  appears  about 
the  height  of  a man.  To  the  aborigines  of 
Australia,  the  kangaroo  forms  an  important 
article  of  food  ; and  this,  and' some  other  species, 
are  much  sought  after  on  the  same  account  by 
Europeans.  Soup  made  of  the  tail  of  the  kan- 
garoo is  said  to  be  far  superior  to  the  ox-tail  soup 
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of  Europe.  The  great  kangaroo  inhabits  New 
South  Wales,  Southern  and  Western  Australia, 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Individuals  have  been 
brought  alive  to  this  county,  and  have  been 
successfully  kept  in  some  of  our  parks.  The 


genus  Lagorchestes  contains  several  species,  known 
from  their  resemblance  to  their  European  name- 
sakes, by  the  name  of  kangaroo  hares.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  the  common  hare,  are 
very  nimble,  and  their  powers  of  leaping  are 
extraordinary.  The  genus  Hypsiprymnus  has 
received  the  name  of  kangaroo  rat,  and  the 
species  belonging  to  it  are  characterized  by  hav- 
ing a naked  scaly  tail  like  that  of  their  name- 
sakes. H.  minor , the  potoroo,  is  about  the  size 
of  a rabbit  six  months  old,  and  lives  on  the  roots 
of  plants,  which  it  scratches  up  with  its  feet.  The 
genus  Phascolomys  contains  one  species,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  wombat,  or  ursine  opossum, 
Phascolomys  ursinus,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
badger,  but  in  general  appearance  resembles  a 
small  bear.  It  burrows  in  the  ground,  remains 
quiet  during  the  day,  but  becomes  lively  at  night. 
It  is  found  in  the  mountains  near  Fort  Jackson, 
and  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  all 
the  other  animals  of  Australia.  The  tree  kanga- 
roo, Dendrolegus  ursinus , is  the  exception  men- 
tioned above  to  the  general  habit  of  the  Macro- 
pince  living  on  the  ground.  This  animal  inhabits 
New  Guinea,  and  lives  on  trees.  The  fore  legs 
are  nearly  as  long  and  as  strong  as  the  hinder, 
the  tail  is  of  great  length,  and  their  feet  are  fur- 
nished with  long  curved  pointed  claws,  which 
are  admirably  adapted  to  assist  the  animal  to 
climb  the  trees,  amongst  the  branches  of  which  it 
chiefly  lives  and  finds  its  food.  The  Peramelina , 
or  bandicoots,  have  very  much  the  appearance 
of  small  kangaroos,  but  their  tail  is  short  and 
slender.  They  burrow  in  the  ground,  move  by  a 
succession  of  leaps,  and  feed  upon  insects.  The 
spiny  bandicoot,  Peramela  obesula , is  about  the 
size  of  the  common  rat.  An  animal  resembling 
a species  of  this  genus  was  discovered  some  years 
ago  on  the  Murray  Kiver,  but  is  characterized  by 
having  the  fore  legs  resembling  those  of  a pig. 
It  was  called  by  the  party  who  captured  it  the 
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pig-footed  bandicoot,  and  has  received  the  generic 
appellation  of  Chceropus.  It  has  a very  long  and 
slender  snout,  and  is  destitute  of  a tail.  This 
animal,  Chceropus  ecaudatus , is  the  only  species 
of  the  genus,  and  appears  to  be  very  rare.  The 
dasyures,  Dasyurina , are  carnivorous  animals, 
and  live  upon  carrion,  or  animals  which  they 
can  overpower.  See  Dasyurin^e.  These  are, 
like  the  great  majority  of  this  extensive  family, 
natives  of  Australia,  but  the  last  group  we  have 
to  notice  are  natives  of  America  or  the  West 
Indies.  These  are  the  opossums,  but  for  their 
characters  see  Didelphid^e.  Numerous  remains 
of  fossil  extinct  marsupial  animals  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
these  can  be  referred  to  recent  genera,  as  Ma- 
cropus, Didelphys , Dasyurus , Hypsiprimnus,  &c., 
but  in  addition  to  these,  remains  have  been  found 
in  England  in  the  slates  of  Stonesfield.  The;  e 
have  been  referred  to  two  new  genera,  which 
have  been  named  Thylacotherium , and  Phasco- 
lotherium. 

Maciopipcr  (jxtuxgog,  large;  piper , pepper). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Piperacece . The  root  of  one  species, 
called  kava,  M.  Methysticum , a native  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  is  strongly  narcotic,  and  an 
infusion  of  it  in  water  is  used  by  the  natives  in 
cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  an  intoxicat- 
ing beverage,  and  they  make  themselves  drunk 
with  it,  after  which  a very  copious  perspiration 
comes  on,  which  lasts  two  or  three  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  patient  is  cured. 

Hlacropodidae  (puxgos,  large;  -prove,  foot). — 
A tribe  of  brachyurous  decapodous  Crustacea  be- 
longing to  the  family  Oxyrhynchi,  and  remarkable 
for  the  enormous  length  of  their  feet,  which  has 
obtained  tor  them  the  name  of  spider  crabs,  or 
sea  spiders.  The  species  are  for  the  most  part 
deep  watet  crabs,  lying  hid  among  sea-weeds  or 
in  oyster  banks.  The  genus  Inachus  of  Leach 
may  be  taken  as  the  type,  and  formerly  contained 
nearly  all  the  species  belonging  to  the  tribe. 

macropus  (/auxgos,  large ; -rovg,  a foot). — 
The  kangaroo  genus.  See  Macrophee. 

Macrorfainus  (/xuxgog,  large;  giv,  gives,  nose). 
The  Elephant  Seal. — See  Phocidae. 

OTacroscelides  (/xaxgog,  large ; erxeXog, 
thigh).  Elephant  Shrews. — A genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Ferce, 
family  Talpidce,  and  sub-family  Erinaceina.  This 
genus  contains  several  species,  all  of  which  are 
natives  of  South  Africa,  except  one,  which  is 
found  in  Barbarv.  M.  proboscideus,  the  typical 
elephant  shrew,  was  known  to  some  of  our  earlier 
naturalists,  though  indistinctly  described.  It  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  a native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  measuring  in  extreme  length  about 
a foot,  and  having  much  the  same  coloured  fur 
as  the  common  hare.  It  has  a long  nose  like  a 
trunk,  long  hind  legs,  and  the  habits  of  the  jerboa. 
M.  Roretti,  the  Algerine  elephant  shrew,  is  a 
native  of  North  Africa,  and  resembles  the  last. 
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but  is  somewhat  larger.  Its  manners  are  very 
mild  and  gentle,  and  it  is  easily  tamed.  Its 
favourite  food  is  insects. 

Macronra  large;  eugx.  a tail).  Long- 

tailed Crustacea. — A section  of  crustaceous  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  tribe  Decapoda,  and  easily 
recognized  by  their  long  tail  and  large  caudal  fin. 
The  carapace  is  almost  always  longer  than  broad. 
The  antennae  are  very  long.  The  thoracic  feet 
are  generally  long  and  slender,  and  the  first  pair 
in  most  cases  transformed  into  hands  or  prehensile 
organs.  The  abdomen  is  terminated  by  two  large 
plates  shaped  like  a fan  and  forming  a fin,  by 
means  of  which  they  swim  with  considerable  velo- 
city. They  are  indeed  essentially  constituted  for 
swimming,  and  not  for  walking,  and  none  of  them 
appear  to  leave  the  water  with  the  exception  of 
the  scorpion  lobsters  of  India,  Thalassina,  which 
live  a part  of  their  lives  on  land,  and  destroy  the 
new  made  roads  by  the  excavations  they  make 
under  them.  Some  burrow  in  the  sand  or  mud  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore,  and  make  long 
winding  horizontal  passages,  often  of  a hundred 
feet  or  more  in  length,  as  the  mud  borers,  Ca- 
lianassa  and  Gebia.  Many  are  large  and  valu- 
able as  articles  of  food,  as  the  lobster.  See 
Homarus.  The  spiny  lobsters,  Palinurus,  have 
no  claw  or  pincer  to  the  first  pair  of  thoracic  feet, 
and  their  carapace  is  covered  with  numerous 
spines.  The  common  species,  P.  vulgaris , grows 
to  the  length  of  eighteen  inches,  and  is  said  some- 
times to  weigh  twelve  or  fourteen  lbs.  They  are 
often  brought  to  the  London  market,  and  are 
considered  to  be  very  delicate  eating.  Most  of 
tbe  species  belonging  to  this  section  are  marine, 
but  some,  as  the  cray-fish,  Aslacus,  live  in  fresh 
water  streams,  and  the  A.  Jluviatilis , which  is 
the  only  European  species,  and  is  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  length,  is  often  brought  to  market, 
though  not  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food. 
A numerous  family  belonging  to  this  section,  are 
small,  and  have  rather  a soft  carapace.  Many 
of  them  are  edible,  and  some  form  an  important 
object  of  fishery  to  the  people  on  our  coasts,  such 
as  the  shrimp  (see  Crangon)  and  the  prawn 
(see  Pal^mon). 

Mactra  ( maclra , a kneading  trough). — A 
genus  of  bivalve  shells  forming  the  type  of  the 
family  Mactridce.  The  species  are  natives  of  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  live  buried  in  the  sand 
of  the  sea  shore  at  a little  distance  from  the 
edge.  The  shells  are  generally  of  a trigonal 
shape,  nearly  equilateral,  and  of  a brownish, 
yellow,  or  white  colour.  They  appear  to  be  the 
favourite  food  of  echini  and  whelks;  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Arran,  one  of  the  species,  M.  subtruncata , 
is  collected  at  low  water  to  feed  pigs.  About 
sixty  species  are  found  recent,  and  thirty  have 
been  described  as  fossil  from  the  lias. 

Madia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Composites,  and  sub- 
order Corymbiferce.  Only  two  species  are  known, 
one  of  which,  M.  sativa,  a native  of  Chili,  is 
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cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  bland  oil,  which  is 
obtained  from  it  in  large  quantity  and  of  excellent 
quality,  either  by  expression  or  simple  boiling. 
It  is  valuable  for  keeping  machines  in  order,  and 
in  taste  is  almost  equal  to  olive  oil. 

Madrepoi'idsc.  The  Stony  Corals , or  Madre- 
pores.— See  Anthozoa. 

Magilus. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusca  belonging  to  the  family  Buccinidce,  and 
containing  only  one  species,  M.  antiquus , which 
lives  in  the  substance  of  masses  of  coral.  The 
young  shell  has  been  described  as  a distinct 
genus  under  the  name  of  Leptoconchus.  It  is 
an  oval,  heliciform,  thin  shell,  composed  of  four 
whirls,  the  last  of  which  is  the  largest,  and  termi- 
nates in  a tube  directed  in  nearly  a straight  line. 
As  it  is  necessary  for  the  animal  to  have  its  aper- 
ture on  a level  with  the  surrounding  surface,  or 
near  it,  it  is  obliged  to  continue  this  tube  as  long 
as  the  coral  keeps  growing.  As  it  goes  on  in- 
creasing, the  animal  abandons  the  spiral  shell, 
and  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  tube,  secreting,  at 
the  same  time,  a compact  calcareous  matter 
which  reaches  to  the  very  summit  of  the  spire, 
so  that,  in  an  old  specimen,  the  posterior  part  of 
the  shell  presents  a solid  and  almost  crystalline 
mass.  This  tubular  shell  has  been  taken  for  a 
stalactite  or  mineral  concretion,  and  by  Lamarck 
was  first  considered  to  be  the  tube  of  an  annelide. 

Magnesia. — A mineral  substance  found  in 
nature,  and  consisting  of  several  varieties  or 
species.  Pure  crystallized  native  magnesia,  or 
Periclase,  is  found  disseminated  in  the  crystalline 
rocks  of  mount  Somma,  at  Vesuvius.  Brucite , 
or  hydrate  of  magnesia,  is  found  in  small  veins 
in  serpentine  rocks  in  North  America,  and  in 
Unst,  in  Scotland.  Magnesite , or  hydrous  ter- 
silicate  of  magnesia,  is  found  in  a compact  calca- 
reous rock  in  Anatolia,  in  Spain,  in  France,  &c. 
It  is  of  the  consistency  of  wax  when  first  dug,  has 
a greasy  feel,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
lightness.  This  is  the  substance  which  is  called 
“ scum  of  the  sea,”  and  by  the  Germans  “ meer- 
schaum,” and  which  is  so  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Turkish  pipes,  so  highly  prized  at 
Constantinople.  It  is  used  also  by  the  Turks 
and  Tartars  for  washing  their  linen. 

Magnesite. — A variety  of  magnesia.  See 
above. 

Magnolia. — See  Magnoliace^e. 

Maguoliaceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledon- 
ous plants,  containing  numerous  species  which 
are  trees  or  shrubs,  and  many  of  them  remarkable 
for  their  elegance  and  beauty.  The  whole  plant, 
but  especially  the  bark  and  the  fruit,  abound  in  an 
aromatic  bitter  principle.  Their  leaves  are  coria- 
ceous, generally  quite  entire,  and  often  marked 
with  lucid  spots.  The  flowers  are  often  very  large, 
and  highly  odoriferous.  They  abound  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  North  America, forming  a charac- 
teristic trai  t i n the  vegetation  of  the  country.  They 
occur  also  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan. 
Several  species  afford  useful  substances.  The 
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kind  of  bark  called  winter’s  bark,  which  is  used 
medicinally  as  an  aromatic  stimulant,  is  derived 
from  a species  of  the  genus  Drimys ; and  the 
substance  called  “ star  anise,”  which  is  employed 
as  a carminative,  is  the  fruit  of  a species  of  Illi- 
cium.  The  genus  Magnolia , however,  is  the  type, 
and  gives  its  name  to  the  family.  The  magno- 
lias are  trees,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
foliage  and  flowers ; and  as  they  are  natives  of 
temperate  climes,  they  stand  this  climate  remark- 
ably well,  and  are  accordingly  highly  prized  as 
ornaments  for  our  parks  and  shrubberies.  M. 
grandijlora  is  a magnificent  species,  majestic  in 
habit,  beautiful  with  its  fine  large  leaves,  and 
abundant  in  splendid  flowers.  In  its  native 
climate  it  attains  a height  of  from  70  to  100 
feet,  with  a stem  more  than  a yard  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  are  coriaceous  and  shining  under- 
neath ; the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  possess  a 
strong  and  agreeable  odour.  It  is  a native  of 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ; and  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  leaves  to  those  of  the  laurel,  it  is 
called  by  the  residents  the  big  laurel.  The  first 
specimen  of  this  fine  tree  introduced  into  Europe 
was  brought  to  France  in  1732.  The  glaucous 
magnolia,  M.  glauca , however,  was  introduced 
into  England  as  early  as  1688,  and  had  been 
distributed  over  Europe  before  the  preceding 
species  was  known.  It  is  a native  of  New  York, 
is  smaller  than  the  other,  and  its  root  is  used  in 
dyeing.  It  is  also  considered  a sudorific,  and 
the  fruits,  infused  in  brandy,  impart  to  it  a bitter 
taste,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  employed  in  inter- 
mittent fevers.  M.  acuminata  is  known  in  Ame- 
rica by  the  name  of  cucumber  tree.  It  is  a fine 
species,  growing  abundantly  in  the  Alleghanies. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  is  susceptible  of  a fine 
polish,  and  is  used  by  the  Americans  in  cabinet- 
making, and  by  the  Indians  for  hollowing  out 
into  canoes.  M.  yulan  or  conspicua  is  a native  of 
China,  where  it  is  considered  one  of  their  most 
beautiful  ornamental  plants.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet ; and  its  flowers 
are  white  and  so  numerous,  that  the  tree  ap- 
pears covered  with  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  plants  introduced  into  this  country  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  is  also  one  of  those  plants 
which  the  Chinese  like  so  much  to  dwarf.  These 
dwarf  plants  fetch  a very  high  price,  and  are  so 
much  esteemed  that  they  are  kept  to  adorn  the 
Emperor’s  palace.  The  seeds  are  employed  by 
the  Chinese  in  stomach  complaints,  diseases  of 
the  chest,  and  rheumatism. 

Ulaia — A genus  of  decapodous  Crustacea 
belonging  to  the  order  Brachyura , and  family 
Oxyrhyncha.  The  species  of  this  genus,  which 
are  generally  designated  in  this  country  by  the 
name  of  spider  crabs,  have  the  carapace  ovate, 
sub-triangular,  convex,  and  covered  with  spines 
or  tubercles.  It  is  much  narrowed  in  front,  and 
the  rostrum  or  beak  is  strong,  and  divided  into 
two  sharp-pointed  horns.  The  genus,  when  first 
established,  contained  many  species — indeed  all 
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the  family  almost  were  comprehended  under  this 
one  head.  As  now  restricted,  however,  by  recent 
authors,  it  contains  but  few  species.  Of  these 
the  spider  crab  or  corwich,  M.  squinado , is  the 
best  known.  It  is  generally  about  four  or  five 
inches  long,  though  sometimes  more.  It  occurs 
abundantly  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  poorer  classes,  though  considered  very 
inferior  to  the  great  crab,  Cancer  Pagurus.  These 
crabs  make  their  appearance  on  our  coasts  about 
the  month  of  May,  and  from  that  time  till  the 
end  of  the  fishery,  in  August  or  September,  they 
occur  in  great  numbers,  and  vex  the  fishermen. 
As  soon  as  they  enter  the  fishing  pots  they 
are  continually  in  motion,  scrambling  from  one 
part  to  another,  and  by  their  restless  activity 
frighten  the  larger  crabs  and  lobsters,  and  pre- 
vent their  entering.  They  shed  their  spawn 
about  August  or  September,  and  the  young, 
when  first  hatched,  are  very  unlike  their  parent, 
undergoing  a series  of  changes  before  they  arrive 
at  the  perfect  form.  An  ordinary  sized  “ cor- 
wich” will  bear  at  one  time  upwards  of  76,00() 
eggs. 

.Uiijttnusa. — The  plant  well  known  as  the 
sweet  maijorum  ( Origanum  Majorana ) has  of 
late  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a genus,  under 
this  name.  See  Origanum. 

Malachite — A mineral.  See  Copper. 

Malacologia.  Malacology  (y-aXocxo;.,  soft; 
a discourse). — A name  given  by  some  na- 
turalists to  designate  the  study  of  the  Mollusca. 
See  Mollusca. 

Malacopterygii  {/xxXoi  es,  soft;  errsgvi;,  a 
wing). — An  order  of  fishes  containing  those 
species  which  are  characterized  by  having  the 
rays  of  the  fins  flexible,  soft,  and  cartilaginous, 
and  the  bony  pieces  articulated  by  cartilage.  In 
this  order  are  contained  the  abdominal  fishes,  as 
the  Cyprinid®,  Esocid®,  Salmonid®,  Clu- 
peid®,  &c. ; the  sub-brachial  fishes,  as  the  Ga- 
did®,  Pleuronectid®,  Djscoboli,  &c.  ; and 
the  apodal  fishes,  as  the  Mur®nid®,  Gymno- 

TID®,  &C. 

Malacostvaca  (puXKxo;,  soft ; otrTgetxov,  a 
shell). — A name  applied  by  Aristotle  to  the 
Crustacea  in  general,  but  used  by  Latreille  and 
succeeding  naturalists  to  designate  only  a partis 
cular  division  of  the  class.  It  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  large  Crustacea,  especially 
those  which  are  useful  to  man,  and  is  divided 
into  two  great  groups  or  legions,  the  Podop- 
tiiaijMA,  and  the  Edriopthalma. 

Malapterurns  (/tasAas xos,  soft ; trrBgov,  a 
wing;  ovgx,  tail). — A genus  of  malacopterygi- 
ous  fishes  belonging  to  the  section  Abdominales , 
and  family  Siluridce.  The  species  are  distin- 
guished by  having  no  dorsal  fin,  and  only  one 
small  adipose  fin  on  the  tail,  and  are  possessed 
of  electrical  powers.  M.  electricus , a native  of 
the  Nile,  has  long  been  known.  Another  species, 
M.  Beninensisy  has  lately  been  discovered  at  Old 
Calabar,  West  Africa,  living  in  the  muddy  creeks 
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there.  This  species  is  from  four  inches  in  length 
to  the  size  of  a herring,  and  possesses  the  electri- 
cal power  in  a high  degree.  A specimen,  only 
two  inches  long,  was  found  to  give  a man  a shock 
which  reached  to  his  shoulder ; and  some  other 


fishes  (species  of  Lophius),  placed  beside  it  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  were  soon  stunned.  This  elec- 
trical property  is  made  use  of  by  the  natives 
as  a remedy  for  their  sick  children.  The  fish  is 
put  into  a vessel  of  water,  and  the  child  made  to 
play  with  it,  or  the  child  is  put  into  a tub  of 
water  in  which  several  fish  are  placed.  A tame 
heron  had  a newly  caught  electric  fish  given  to 
it,  which  it  swallowed.  It  immediately  uttered 
a loud  cry,  and  was  thrown  backwards.  It  soon 
recovered,  but  never  afterwards  could  be  induced 
to  dine  upon  a Malapterurus. 

Malleus.  The  Hammer  Oyster . — A genus  of 
bivalve  shells.  See  Aviculid^e. 

Malpighia  (after  the  celebrated  naturalist 
Malpighi). — A genus  of  plants.  See  Malpig- 

HIACE^E. 

Malpighiacese.  — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  some- 
times climbing,  with  opposite,  simple,  generally 
entire  leaves,  and  usually  red  or  yellow  flowers. 
The  genus  Malpighia  is  the  type  of  the  family, 
and  comprises  several  species,  which  are  natives 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
fruit  of  M.  glabra  is  in  form  of  a drupe,  has  the 
appearance,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a cherry.  It 
has  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  is  eaten  by  the  West 
Indians,  and  is  called  by  them  the  Barbadoes 
cherry.  The  leaves  of  M.  urens  are  furnished  on 
the  inferior  surface  with  peltate  hairs,  which 
secrete  a caustic  juice,  and  which,  when  applied 
to  the  skin,  produces  a burning  sensation  like  the 
stinging  of  nettles.  The  bark  of  one  or  two 
species  is  astringent,  and  has  been  used  in  fevers, 
diarrhoea,  and  haemorrhages,  &e. ; as  also  for 
tanning.  The  genus  Nitraria  has  been  doubt- 
full}'-  referred  to  this  nat.  order ; it  contains  one 
species,  N.  triderdata,  which  is  found  in  the 
desert  of  Soussa,  near  Tunis,  and  is  said  by  some 
to  be  the  true  lotus  tree  of  the  ancient  Loto- 
phagi. 

Mai  unis. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , and  con- 
taining several  species,  which  are  abundantly  dis- 
persed throughout  New  South  Wales.  The  superb 
warbler,  or  blue  wren,  as  it  is  called  by  the  colon- 
ists, M.  cyaneus , is  the  type  of  the  genus,  and  is 
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a very  pretty  and  interesting  species.  The  male 
bird,  especially  in  the  pairing  season,  has  resplen- 
dent plumage  and  a very  animated  song. 

Malva.  The  Mallow. — See  Malvaceae. 

Malvaceae.  The  Mallow  family.  — A nat. 

ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  con- 
taining many  species,  which  are 
characterized  by  having  a woody 
or  herbaceous  stem,  abounding  in 
a watery  or  mucilaginous  juice. 
This  large  order  is  divided  into 
three  sub- orders.  Hibiscece,  con- 
taining the  genera  Hibiscus, 
Gossypium,  and  others ; Sidece, 
containing  the  genus  Sida,  &c. ; 
and  Malvece , which  is  the  type, 
and  contains  the  genera  Althaea,  Lavatera , 
and  Malva , &c.  The  species  of  this  last  sub- 
order are  numerous,  and  abound  under  the 
tropics.  They  are  particularly  abundant  in 
America,  only  a few  being  found  in  our  own 
climate.  They  consist  of  herbs  and  shrubs, 
scarcely  ever  rising  to  the  height  of  trees.  See 
Lavatera.  The  different  parts  of  the  plant 
abound  in  a mucilaginous  substance,  which  pos- 
sesses an  emollient  quality,  well  known  to  exist  in 
the  mallows  and  in  Althaea.  The  genus  Malva , 
which  represents  this  sub-order,  and  imparts  its 
name  to  the  whole  family,  contains  more  than  100 
species,  dispersed  over  almost  the  whole  globe, 
though  they  chiefly  abound  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
flowers  of  the  mallows  are  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  colours  they  possess,  and  their  fruit 
is  a depressed  capsule,  which  in  this  country, 
especially  amongst  children,  are  called  cheeses , 
and  in  Franc efromagions.  Several  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Malva  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as 
ornamental  plants ; others  are  interesting  as 
being  useful  in  medicine.  Of  these  latter,  M. 
sylvestris  and  rotundifolia  are  very  common, 
growing  in  waste,  uncultivated  places  and  road- 
sides in  this  country.  The  Romans  were  wont 
to  eat  the  leaves  of  these  plants  as  a substitute 
for  spinach;  and  at  the  present  day  they  are 
employed  for  a similar  purpose  in  some  parts 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Lower  Egypt.  They  are 
much  more  useful,  however,  employed  as  medi- 
cinal agents,  as  they  are  very  serviceable  in  the 
form  of  decoction  in  cases  of  catarrh,  dysentery, 
and  internal  irritations ; and  in  the  form  of  poul- 
tices, fomentations,  and  baths. 

Mammalia  (mamma,  a teat). — A class  of 
animals  distinguished  by  their  all  bearing  two  or 
more  teats,  which  secrete  milk,  by  which  the 
young  are  fed.  They  are  all  provided  with  a 
vertebral  column,  and  a skin  .covered  with  hairs, 
and  they  breathe  atmospheric  air  by  means 
of  lungs.  At  the  head  of  this  grand  class 
stands  pre-eminently,  lord  over  all,  man.  All 
quadrupeds  belong  to  this  class;  and  whales 
and  other  allied  animals  form  another  portion 
of  it. 
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IHammea. — The  Mammee  Tree.  See  Clu- 

SIACE.E. 

Manaticorct.  — A genus  of  beetles.  See 

ClCINDELIDAS. 

Manatidae. — A family  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Mammalia,  and  order  Cete.  Their 
exact  position  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
animals  is  not  yet,  however,  positively  deter- 
mined, as  some  naturalists  wish  to  place  them 
with  the  pachyderms,  instead  of  the  cetaceans. 
They  are  entirely  vegetable  feeders,  while  all  the 
other  families  of  the  whale  tribe  are  carnivorous. 
This  family  contains  three  genera — Manatus, 
Halicore , and  Rhytina.  The  manatees,  the  sea 
cow  or  woman  fish  of  English  sailors,  Manatus 
Australis , are  natives  of  the  seas  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  They  are  gregari- 


ous, and  generally  go  in  troops.  They  are  very 
fond  of  their  young,  so  that  if  the  calf  be  taken, 
the  mother  easily  falls  a sacrifice  also  to  the 
whalers.  If  the  mother  be  captured,  the  young 
follow  her  to  the  shore,  and  fall  an  easy  prey. 
They  are  very  inoffensive  in  their  manners,  and 
their  flesh  is  said  to  be  excellent  eating.  The 
muzzle  of  the  manatee  is  thick  set  with  hairs, 
giving  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a long  beard, 
or  head  of  human  hair.  The  teats  are  placed  on 
the  chest,  and  their  flippers  show,  through  the 
skin,  the  appearance  of  five  fingers,  with  vestiges 
of  nails  on  their  edges.  These  organs  the}’-  use 
dexterously  in  creeping  along,  and  carrying  their 
young.  This  general  conformation  of  body,  and 
adroit  use  of  their  flippers,  &c.,  have  in  all  proba- 
bility had  their  share  in  producing  the  belief  of 


Halicore  Dugong—  Skeleton  of  Dugong. 


the  marvellous  tales  about  mermen  and  mer- 
maids. The  Indian  dugong,  Halicore  Dugong , 
resembles  in  general  form  the  manatee,  but  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  living  in  shallow 
water  on  the  sea  coasts,  and  subsisting  on  algae 
and  fuci.  They  feed  in  flocks  like  sheep,  and 
their  flesh  is  esteemed  as  excellent  eating.  The 
females  produce  only  one  young  at  a time,  and 
their  maternal  affection  is  very  strong.  Another 
species  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  observed 
by  Ruppell  swimming  on  the  coral  banks  on  the 
Abyssinian  coast,  near  Dulac:  This  naturalist 
calls  it  Halicore  tabernaculi , from  an  impression 
he  had  that  it  was  with  the  skin  of  this  animal 
that  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  veil  the  tem- 
ple. Rhytina  gigas  is  a native  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  Behring’s  Straits ; but  there  is  not 
much  known  about  its  habits.  Fossil  remains  of 
a species  of  Manatus  have  been  found  in  the 
tertiary  formations  of  France. 

Manatus.  The  Manatee. — See  Manatid^e. 

Mandragora  (y.civ'Sgst,  eatable ; uyv^og,  hurt- 
ful). The  Mandrake. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Atropa. 

Manctha. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cinchonaceaz.  M.  cor - 
difolia  is  a native  of  Brazil,  and  is  a glabrous, 
suffrutieose  plant,  with  slender,  round,  twining 
stems,  and  a gray  bark.  The  bark  of  the  root 
is  esteemed  in  Brazil  as  a most  valuable  remedy 
in  cases  of  dropsy  and  dysentery.  It  acts  as  an 
emetic. 

Manganese. — A metal  which,  when  pure,  is 


of  a grayish  colour,  like  cast  iron,  and  has  a good 
deal  of  brilliancy.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
8.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  can  neither  be  ham- 
mered nor  drawn  into  wire.  There  are  a con- 
siderable number  of  ores  of  manganese  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  the  most  numerous  of 
which,  and  by  far  the  most  useful,  are  oxides. 
The  binoxide,  peroxide,  or  Pyrolusite , is  the  most 
valuable,  economically  speaking,  and  occurs  in 
large  quantities  in  England,  Thuringia,  Brazil, 
and  many  other  places.  This  ore  is  employed  in 
making  oxymuriatic  acid  for  forming  bleaching 
liquor,  in  glazing  black  earthenware,  giving 
colours  to  enamels,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  It  is  also  extensively  emploj’ed  in  the 
manufacture  of  flint  glass.  It  renders  the  glass 
transparent  and  of  a fine  colour,  as  it  oxidizes 
the  carbon  contained  in  the  other  materials, 
which  would  otherwise  have  rendered  the  glass 
brown.  The  oxide  of  manganese  is  also  a very 
valuable  ore  for  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  and 
is  generally  used  by  chemists  for  obtaining  that 
gas.  The  hydrated  binoxide  of  manganese  is 
common  in  Derbyshire,  where  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Black  wad.  It  is  fre- 
quently soft  enough  to  stain  the  fingers,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  spontaneous  igniting  with 
oil. 

Mangifera.  The  Mango  Tree. — See  Ana- 
CARDIACEiE. 

Mauihot. — The  plant  previously  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Jatropha  Manihot,  has  been 
by  some  botanists  considered  a distinct  genus, 
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and  described  as  Mcmihot  utilissima.  It  furnishes 
cassava  and  tapioca.  See  Jatropha. 

Manis. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Mammalia , order  Ungulata , and  family 
Dasypidce.  The  species  are  confined  to  the  Old 
World,  and  have  their  bodies  covered  with  im- 
bricate scales.  They  are  entirely  destitute  of 
teeth,  have  a very  long  extensile  tongue,  and 
live  chiefly  on  ants.  They  have  an  awkward 
gait,  walking  on  the  outer  sides  of  their  feet, 
with  the  claws  turned  in.  They  are  harmless  in 
their  nature,  but  are  remarkable  for  the  strength 
and  number  of  their  caudal  vertebrae.  They  are 
known  also  by  the  name  of  pangolins  or  scaly 
ant-eaters.  They  have  the  power  of  rolling 
themselves  up  in  the  form  of  a ball,  and  the  scales 
which  cover  the  body  are  so  hard  and  impene- 
trable, that  they  defy  the  utmost  power  of  the 
tiger,  panther,  or  hyaena,  to  hurt  them.  There 
are  four  species  described,  the  most  important  of 
which,  M.  tetradactyla , upwards  of  two  feet  in 
length,  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  M.  pentadac- 
tyla  is  a native  of  India. 

Mantidae. — A family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Orthoptera , characterized  by  their  hav- 
ing a very  long  prothorax,  and  by  their  anterior 
feet  being  armed  with  hooks  and  strong  spines. 
The  species  have  a very  peculiar  aspect.  Their 
narrow  and  lengthened  body,  their  elytra  marked 
with  numerous  nervures,  embracing  the  sides  of 
the  body,  and  their  well  developed  anterior  feet, 
in  shape  like  those  of  the  stomapode  Crustacea, 
and  formed  more  for  seizing  their  prey  than 
walking,  give  them  an  appearance  which  readily 
distinguishes  them  from  the  other  families  of  the 
order  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  carnivo- 
rous insects,  and  the  structure  of  their  feet  is 
well  adapted  for  that  manner  of  life.  Their 
movements  are  slow,  and  they  may  be  seen 
crawling  sluggishly  on  the  branches  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  often  waiting  on  the  same  twig  for 
hours  for  a stray  insect  to  pass  near  them.  When 
one  comes  within  their  reach,  they  dart  forth 
their  long  anterior  feet,  and  seize  their  prey. 
Their  usual  attitude  when  at  rest  is  to  sit  upon 
their  four  hinder  legs,  holding  their  head  and 
long  prothorax  nearly  erect,  and  their  strong 
anterior  feet  folded  backwards.  This  peculiar 
attitude  has  long  attracted  the  notice  of  observers, 
and  has  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  ihz  pray- 
ing mantises.  A curious  belief  at  one  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  south  of  France,  where  these  insects 
abound,  that  if  a child  who  had  lost  its  road 
should  address  itself  to  one  of  these  creatures, 
and  ask  its  way,  it  would  point  it  out  imme- 
diately, by  lifting  up  one  of  its  fore  feet  and 
pointing  in  the  proper  direction  ! In  some  parts 
of  Africa  these  insects  are  still  regarded  by  the 
natives  with  veneration,  and  the  Hottentots  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
regard  one  species  found  there  as  a divinity,  and 
consider  any  person  it  might  alight  upon  as  hav- 
ing received  from  heaven  an  especial  mark  of 
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favour.  These  insects  generally  inhabit  warm 
countries,  and  are  found  all  over  Africa,  in  South 
America,  and  the  warmer  states  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  greater  part  of  India,  and  in  New 
Holland.  Several  species  are  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  especially  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
south  of  France.  In  Africa  they  are  often  found 
in  the  cactuses.  They  are  very  voracious ; and 
it  is  said,  when  a number  are  shut  up  together 
in  a box  they  devour  each  other,  the  males, 
which  are  smaller  than  the  females,  falling  the 
first  victims.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs, 
contained  in  a capsule,  upon  some  plant,  to  which 
they  attach  them.  The  young,  when  they  are 
hatched,  resemble  the  adult,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wings — organs  which  they  do  not  obtain 
till  such  time  as  they  reach  the  nympha  state. 
The  species  are  generally  large,  handsome  insects, 
adorned  with  lively  colours  and  brilliant  spots. 
The  species  here  figured,  Empusa  gongylodes , is  a 


native  of  India,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
general  form  of  the  insects  belonging  to  this 
family.  The  genus  Mantis , which  is  the  type  of 
the  family,  contains  two  or  three  well  known 
European  species,  of  which  the  common  praying 
mantis,  M.  religiosa , may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
It  is  common  in  the  south  of  France,  and  has 
been  found  extending  as  far  north  as  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau. 

Mantis. — See  Mantid.®. 

Maranta. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cannacece  or 
Marantacece,  and  composed  of  herbs  which  have 
a well  developed  rhizome  or  tuberous  root,  con- 
taining a large  quantity  of  fecula  or  starch. 
The  species  are  natives  for  the  most  part  of  tro- 
pical America,  a few  being  found  also  in  India. 
The  structure  of  their  flowers  is  remarkable,  and 
their  fruit  is  fleshy.  The  most  important  species 
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of  the  genus  is  M.  arundinacea , a plant  which 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Isle 
of  France,  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  which  affords 
the  substance  so  well  known  as  arrow -root.  This 
root  consists  of  a tuber  of  a peculiar  form,  and 
contains  a large  proportion  of  fecula.  The  stem 
is  upwards  of  three  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  are 
white,  delicate,  and  small.  In  Cayenne  the 
tubers  are  eaten  by  the  natives  roasted,  as  a cure 
for  intermittent  fevers,  and  when  bruised,  are 
applied  by  them  to  wounds,  and  considered  more 
especially  as  a specific  against  those  caused  by 
poisoned  arrows — hence  the  name  of  arrow-root. 

Maratia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  PAN- 
ACEAS. 

Marginella. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusca , the  animals  of  which  are  nearly  allied 
to,  and  form  part  of,  the  family  Volutidoe.  It 
contains  numerous  species  of  beautiful,  brightly 
coloured,  and  highly  polished  shells,  and  charac- 
terized by  their  having  several  pleats  on  the 
columella.  They  inhabit  equatorial  seas. 

KB  anuor.  Marble. — The  mineral  substance 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  marble  is  a 
granular  variety  of  limestone.  There  are  several 
kinds.  Some  are  entirely  of  one  colour ; others 
are  veined.  Some  are  composed  of  grains  like 
loaf  sugar,  and  are  called  saccharoid ; others  are 
compact,  or  sublamellar.  The  most  celebrated 
kind  of  marble  is  that  which  the  ancients  obtained 
from  the  island  of  Paros,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Parian  marble.  It  is  of  this  kind  that  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  statues  are  made, 
such  as  the  Yenus  de  Medicis,  &c.  The  quarries 
are,  however,  said  to  be  exhausted,  and  the 
Carrara  marble  has  now  taken  its  place  as  a 
statuary  marble.  The  quarries  where  this  fine 
grained  and  close  textured  marble  is  derived,  are 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa. 
The  variety  called  Lumachelli  marble,  exhibits 
fine  iridescent  colours,  which  are  believed  to  arise 
from  the  intermixture  in  its  composition  of  nume- 
rous minute  fragments  of  a species  of  nautilus. 
The  encrinite  marble  contains  numerous  fossil 
shells  and  species  of  encrinites.  It  takes  a fine 
polish.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  veined 
marble. 

Marrubium. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Labiatce , and 
containing  a number  of  species  of  herbs  which 
are  found  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  the  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia.  The  greater  part  are  covered  with  a cot- 
tony down.  The  best  known  species  is  M.  vul- 
gare , which  goes  by  the  name  of  white  horehound. 
It  is  common  in  waste  places  and  road  sides,  and 
the  Avhole  plant  abounds  in  a strong  aromatic 
and  slightly  musky  odour,  rather  disagreeable, 
and  a bitter  but  slightly  acrid  taste.  It  contains 
an  essential  oil,  and  has  been  found  useful  as  a 
slight  stimulant  at  the  end  of  catarrhs,  facilitat- 
ing expectoration. 
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Mavsilaacese.  Pepper  Worts. — An  order  of 

plants.  See  Acrogenab. 

Marsapialia,  or  Marsupiafa 
a pouch). — An  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Mammalia , and  to  which  the  kangaroos 
and  opossums  belong.  The  animals  of  this  order 
are  all  characterized  by  the  females  being  desti- 
tute of  a placenta,  by  the  young  being  born 
in  a very  rudimentary  condition,  and  being 
received  into  a pouch  situated  on  the  belly  of 
the  mother  and  supported  by  two  bones  called 
marsupial  bones.  As  soon  as  the  young  are 
expelled  from  the  womb  of  the  mother  and  re- 
ceived into  this  pouch,  they  become  attached  to 
one  of  the  teats,  and  remain  in  that  position  for 
a certain  length  of  time.  In  some  of  the  genera, 
as  in  the  Macropidce , or  kangaroos,  eight  months 
elapse  before  the  young  are  able  to  abandon  their 
mother’s  care  and  obtain  their  own  nourishment, 
and  for  some  time  after  this,  whenever  they  are 
alarmed,  they  are  enabled  to  return  into  this 
pouch,  and  are  carried  by  the  mother  out  of 
danger.  In  the  Didelphidce , or  opossums,  the 
period  of  gestation  appears  to  be  about  fifteen  or 
seventeen  days,  and  the  young,  at  birth,  are  very 
small  and  feeble.  Their  mouth  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  excellently  adapted  for  seizing  and 
retaining  hold  of  the  nipple.  Marsupial  animals 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Plutarch,  as  in 
his  treatise  on  the  love  of  parents  towards  their 
children,  he  describes  certain  animals  which  con- 
tain their  young  within  them,  allow  them  to  go 
forth  to  feed,  and  receive  them  back  again  to 
sleep.  From  the  absence  of  a placenta  in  the 
females,  marsupial  animals  are  also  called  Apla- 
centales ; and  from  the  peculiar  premature  pro- 
duction of  their  young,  Ovovivipara.  They 
constitute  in  fact  a distinct  sub-class,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  lower  in  their  organization 
than  any  other  mammiferous  animals,  approxi- 
mating in  sundry  details  of  their  organization  to 
the  reptiles.  They  are  divided  into  two  great 
groups,  the  Marsupialia  proper,  containing  the 
Macropidce,  or  kangaroos,  and  the  Didel- 
phidas,  or  opossums,  &c. ; and  the  Monotremata , 
containing  the  Ornitrorhynchus  and  Echidna. 
The  food  of  the  marsupial  animals  consists  of 
every  variety,  and  the  species  are  modified  in  their 
structure  accordingly.  We  thus  find  among  them 
an  adaptation  of  the  organs  of  progression,  pre- 
hension, and  digestion,  to  their  several  wants 
and  habits,  so  that  we  may  trace  in  them  analo- 
gies to  the  carnivorous,  insectivorous,  herbivorous, 
and  rodent  forms  of  the  other  mammalia ; while 
in  the  monotremata  we  see  the  analogy  to  the 
Edentata. 

Marses.  The  Martens. — See  Mustelidac. 

Mastodon  a teat;  o^ous,  a tooth). 

— A genus  of  fossil  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Elephantidce , characterized  by  their  molar 
teeth  exhibiting  on  their  crowns  large  conical 
points.  The  remains  of  these  animals  are  found 
generally  in  the  pliocene  beds  of  the  tertiary 
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formations,  and  have  been  found  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  except  Africa.  They  have  long  been 
known,  and  were  considered  by  the  early  geolo- 
gists to  be  the  bones  of  giants , and  were  appealed 
to  by  them  as  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the 


Tooth  of  Mastodon. 


gigantic  human  races  mentioned  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Several  species  have  been 
found,  but  the  one  which  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  naturalists  appears  to  have  been 
M.  giganteus , the  remains  of  which  were  brought 
to  this  country  from  North  America.  They  are 
abundant  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  that  vast 
country,  and  especially  so  in  what  is  called  the 
big-bone  Lick,  in  the  north  part  of  Kentucky, 
near  the  Ohio.  In  several  places  where  these 
bones  occur  they  have  been  found  in  a vertical 
position,  as  if  the  huge  animals  had  sunk  in  the 
soft  mud.  Remains  of  a species  of  this  genus 
have  been  found  also  in  England  on  the  coast  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  is  named  M.  angusti- 
dens.  They  have  also  been  found  in  the  Sewalik 
mountains  in  India. 

Mastodonsaurus.  — A genus  of  extinct 
saurian  reptiles  found  in  the  alum  slate  of  Wiir- 
temberg.  Only  some  of  the  teeth  have  as  yet 
been  discovered. 

Mathiola. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cruciferaz,  and  con- 
taining about  thirty  species  of  herbaceous  plants, 
most  of  which  used  to  be  arranged  under  the 
genus  Cheiranthus.  Two  or  three  species  have 
been  cultivated  in  our  gardens  to  a great  extent, 
and  the  sweet  scented  flowers  known  by  the  name 
of  stocks  and  gilliflowers  are  the  produce.  From 
M.  incana  have  been  obtained  the  hoary-leaved 
varieties,  ten  weeks’  stock,  brompton,  and  queen’s ; 
and  from  M.  glabrata,  the  smooth-leaved  or  green 
wallflower-leaved  stocks. 

Malricaria.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Compositce,  and 
sub-order  Corymbiferce , and  containing  several 
species  which  are  herbaceous,  and  natives  of 
Europe.  The  wild  chamomile,  M.  chamomilla , 
is  one  of  the  most  common  species  of  the  genus, 
and  has  a slight  aromatic  smell,  and  a consider- 
able degree  of  bitterness,  though  to  a less  degree 
than  the  real  chamomile,  Anthemis  nobilis.  It 
has,  however,  at  times  been  used  instead  of  it. 
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Mauritia. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  PalmacecB.  Ihe 
mirite,  M.  flexuosa,  is  a noble  and  majestic  tree, 
growing  to  a height  of  from  80  to  100  feet,  and 
covering  large  tracts  of  tide-flooded  lands  on  the 
upper  Amazon.  The  leaves  are  fan-shaped  and 
of  great  size,  measuring  nine  or  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter. From  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  the 
natives  make  their  hammocks.  The  thin  riband- 
like pellicle  is  stripped  off  from  the  leaves,  tied 
up  in  bundles  and  dried,  and  afterwards  twisted 
by  rolling  on  the  breast  or  thigh  into  string,  or 
with  the  fingers  into  thicker  cords.  The  ham- 
mock made  from  this  string  forms  the  almost 
universal  bed  of  the  native  tribes  of  the  Amazon. 
They  sometimes  dye  the  string  of  many  brilliant 
colours,  which  they  work  in  symmetrical  pat- 
terns. From  the  fruits  a favourite  Indian  bever- 
age is  made.  They  are  soaked  in  water  till 
they  begin  to  ferment,  and  the  scales  and  pulpy 
matter  to  soften,  and  can  be  easily  rubbed  off. 
When  strained  through  a sieve  it  is  ready  for  use, 
and  has  a slightly  acid  taste,  and  a peculiar 
flavour  of  the  fruit,  at  first  rather  disagreeable 
to  European  palates. 

Meaudritia. — A genus  of  corals.  See  An- 
THOZOA. 

Mecistops. — A genus  of  reptiles.  See  Cro- 

CODILID^E. 

Medicago.  Medick. — A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Legu- 
minosce , and  containing  numerous  species  which 
are  either  herbs  or  shrubs,  and  natives  of  Europe. 
The  lucern,  M.  sativa , is  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Great  Britain,  and  is  very  much  cultivated  as 
food  for  cattle  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Medusa. — By  the  general  name  of  Medusa 
is  understood  that  division  of  the  class  Acalephce 
called  Discophora , or  Pulmograda.  The  animals 
belonging  to  it  are  entirely  gelatinous,  consisting 
of  a large  hemispherical  disc,  more  or  less  convex 
above,  very  much  like  a mushroom,  or  an  um- 
brella ; without  any  solid  axis,  the  margin 
furnished  with  long  tentacula  hanging  down 
from  it  in  the  water,  and  an  elongated  peduncle 
suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  umbrella,  in  which  is  situated  a simple  central 
stomach.  They  are  often  called  blubber  fishes, 
or  jelly  fishes.  The  great  genus  Medusa , of 
Linnaeus,  is  now  made  to  embrace  within  it  many 
genera  and  numerous  species.  In  most  of  them 
we  see  at  the  base  of  the  marginal  tentacula 
coloured  spots,  or  bulbs  with  a small  cavity 
within  them.  These  ocelli,  or  coloured  spots, 
are  considered  the  eyes,  or  light- perceiving 
organs,  and  the  small  cavities  the  organs  of 
hearing.  In  one  group  these  ocelli,  or  eye-like 
bodies,  are  protected  by  membranous  hoods,  and 
the  species  have  a complicated,  ramified,  and 
anastomosing  system  of  vessels.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  true  medusae,  one  of  which, 
Aurelia  (. Medusa ;)  aurita , may  often  be  seen,  a 
17 
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hemispherical  translucent  bluish- gelatinous  disc, 
with  fringed  margins,  floating  along  in  a calm 
day  in  many  of  our  harbours,  alternately  con- 
tracting and  expanding,  and  making  its  way 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  disc  often 
measures  a foot  across,  and  they  sometimes  occur 
in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  impede  the  course 
of  boats  through  the  water.  Another  species  of 
this  group,  and  very  common  on  our  coasts,  is 
Cyancea  capillata , with  a wide  and  nearly  flat 
disc  of  a pale  yellow  or  tawny  colour,  scalloped 
at  the  margin,  and  most  formidable  for  its  sting- 
ing powers.  It  is  the  terror  of  bathers,  “ and 
once  tangled  in  its  trailing  ‘hair,’  the  unfortunate 
who  has  recklessly  ventured  across  the  graceful 
monster’s  path,  too  soon  writhes  in  prickly  tor- 
ture. Every  struggle  but  binds  the  poisonous 
threads  more  firmly  round  his  body,  and  then 
there  is  no  escape ; for  when  the  winder  of  the 
fatal  net  finds  his  course  impeded  by  the  terrified 
human  wrestling  in  his  coils,  he,  seeking  no 
combat  with  the  mightier  biped,  casts  loose  his 
envenomed  arms  and  swims  away.  The  ampu- 
tated weapons  severed  from  their  parent  body, 
vent  vengeance  on  the  cause  of  their  destruction, 
and  sting  as  fiercely  as  if  their  original  proprietor 
itself  gave  the  word  of  attack.”  For  the  manner 
in  which  these  animals  are  propagated,  see  Al- 
ternation of  Generations.  In  another  group 
of  these  animals  the  ocelli  are  naked,  often  nearly 
obsolete,  and  the  vascular  system  consists  of 
simple  vessels,  either  unbranched,  or  if  branched, 
not  anastomosing.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
Equorece , several  species  of  which  are  found  on 
our  own  coasts.  One  of  these,  Stomobrachium 
( Equorea ) octocostatum , is  described  as  of  a very 
elegant  shape.  “ The  finest  crystal  vase  is 
clumsiness  itself  when  compared  with  it.  It  is 
as  fine  as  the  transparent  soap  bubble  blown  out 
of  a pipe.  Delicate  as  its  fabric  is,  the  vigour  of 
the  little  creature  is  very  remarkable,  and  has 
been  well  compared  to  the  effects  of  a strong 
swimmer  as  it  alternately  contracts  and  expands 
its  pellucid  organization.”  Another  is  Thaum- 
antias  (Medusa)  hcemispherica,  an  active  little 
animal,  which  is  gregarious,  being  found  in  great 
abundance  in  some  parts  of  our  coasts,  and  very 
luminous  at  night.  It  measures  about  half  an 
inch  across  the  disc. 

Mcgaccpliala  (/esya;,  large;  xsifaXjj,  head). 
— A genus  of  beetles.  See  Cicindelidas. 

Megaceros  (pzyxg,  large;  xsgx;,  horn). 
The  Irish  Elk. — A fossil  genus  of  deer.  See 
Cervina. 

Megacliile.  The  Leaf- Cutting  Bees. — See 
Apid.e. 

Megalichthys  (/tts large;  ix.6us,  a fish). 
— A genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  the  remains  of 
which  are  found  in  the  carboniferous  strata  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Wigan, 
&c.  The  teeth  and  scales  resemble  very  much 
those  of  reptiles. 

Mcgalouyx  (p,syxs,  large;  claw). — -A 
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fossil  genus  of  edentate  animals.  See  Mega- 
therium. 

Megalornis  (/tsyaj,  large;  ogvis,  a bird). 
The  Crane. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Ardeidas. 

Mcgatosaurus  ( jut  yxs,  large ; trx  v^o; , lizard). 
— An  extinct  genus  of  fossil  reptiles.  See  Di- 
NOSAURIA. 

Megapodius  (fttyxs,  large;  tfovs,  foot). — 
A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Gallince , 
family  Megapodidce , and  sub-family  Megapodince. 
This  genus  contains  several  species  which  are 
peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  large  islands  of  the 
East.  They  lay  large  eggs,  which  they  deposit  in 
cavities  dug  in  the  sand,  and  cover  up  with  a 
mass  of  decaying  leaves,  &c. ; and  there  they 
leave  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the 
mound  so  raised.  One  of  the  species  which  in- 
habits New  Guinea,  M.  Duperreyii , is  about  the 
size  of  a partridge,  is  very  timid,  and  runs  very 
fast  among  the  bushes,  like  a partridge  in  stand- 
ing corn.  Another  which  inhabits  Australia, 
and  is  called  by  the  residents  the  jungle  fowl, 
M.  tumulus , is  about  the  size  of  a common  fowl, 
and  the  mounds  which  they  rear  for  hatching 
their  eggs  are  very  large.  They  have  been  seen 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  sixty  in  circumference  at 
the  base. 

Megaptera. — A genus  of  whales.  See  Ba- 

LAiNIDAS. 

Megasonia  (/asyxs,  large  ; ffupa , body). — 
A genus  of  beetles.  See  Dynastidas. 

Megatherium  (/xtyxs,  large;  animal). 

— An  extinct  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
order  Edentata  of  Cuvier,  the  fossil  remains  of 


Megatherium  of  Paraguay. 


which  have  been  found  in  South  America.  The 
only  species  as  yet  known,  M.  Cuvier ii,  was  a 
huge  animal  with  a body  twelve  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  high,  and  a thigh  bone  twice  the 
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thickness  of  that  of  the  largest  elephant.  The 
fore  foot  must  have  measured  more  than  a yard 
in  length,  and  was  terminated  by  an  enormous 
claw.  The  teeth  and  skeleton  generally,  show 
the  megatherium  to  be  allied  to  the  sloths  and 
ant-eaters,  while  its  snout  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled that  of  the  tapir.  It  lived  no  doubt  upon 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  the  structure  of  its  feet 
and  legs  show  it  to  have  been  admirably  adapted 
for  digging  the  earth.  Nearly  allied  to  this  genus 
of  animals  the  fossil  remains  of  two  others  have 
been  found  in  other  parts  of  America.  One  which 
has  been  named  Megalonyx,  and  was  at  first 
described  from  imperfect  specimens  as  a carnivo- 
rous animal,  is  found  in  Virginia,  and  must  have 
been  about  the  size  of  an  ox.  The  other,  named 
Mylcdon , contains  three  species,  one  of  which 
was  found  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  Northern  Pata- 
gonia, and  a second  in  the  United  States.  A fine 
restored  skeleton  of  the  third,  Mylodon  robustus , 
is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  bones  of  many 
other  extinct  edentate  animals  have  been  found 
in  America,  most  of  which  resemble,  in  many 
respects,  the  sloths  and  ant-eaters. 

Melaleuca  (^sAaj,  black;  ktuxos,  white). — 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Myrtacece , and  consisting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  natives  chiefly  of  New  Holland. 
Some  are  also  found  in  India,  and  several  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  ornamental  plants. 
From  the  leaves  of  M.  minor , or  Cojeputi , is 
obtained  the  volatile  oil  called  cajeput.  This 
species,  and  M.  leucadendron , are  trees  which 
grow  to  the  height  of  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
feet,  are  natives  of  the  Moluccas,  and  are  called 
by  the  natives  Cajeputi , which  in  the  Malayan 
language  signifies  white  wood.  Cajeput  oil  is  a 
very  liquid  oil  of  a grass-green  colour,  and  of  a 
pungent  camphoraceous  odour.  It  is  capable  of 
dissolving  caoutchouc,  and  is  used,  especially  by 
the  Malays  and  Chinese,  as  an  external  medica- 
ment in  rheumatism  and  other  affections  of  the 
joints.  Exhibited  internally  it  acts  as  a stimu- 
lant and  antispasmodic,  and  was  considered  at  one 
time  likely  to  be  a valuable  remedy  in  cholera. 

Melampyrum  black  ; vrvgo;,  wheat). 

The  Cow  Wheat. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Scrophulariacece. 
This  genus  consists  of  annual  plants  which  grow 
in  temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Their 
flowers  grow  in  spikes  with  leaves  intermixed, 
and  are  of  a yellow  or  purple  colour.  The  seeds 
are  contained  in  a capsule.  Those  of  M.  arvense 
or  purple  cow  wheat,  are  black,  a circumstance 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  for  the  whole 
genus.  This  species  grows  in  corn  fields,  and  is 
common  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The 
black  seeds  become  often  mixed  with  the  corn, 
and  give  a black  disagreeable  appearance  to  the 
flour  when  ground  in  the  mill.  The  plants 
themselves  are  much  liked  by  cows,  hence  the 
English  name;  but  as  the  species  of  this  genus 
are  what  are  called  root  parasites,  and  draw  their 
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nourishment  from  the  roots  of  plants  and  grasses, 
it  is  well  not  to  encourage  their  growth. 

Melaniidae  black). — A family  of 

gasteropodous  mollusca,  equivalent  to  the  genus 
Melania  of  Lamarck,  but  now  consisting  of  several 
genera.  The  species  are  spiral,  turrited  shells, 
with  a horny  spiral  operculum,  and  inhabiting 
fresh  water  lakes  and  rivers  throughout  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world.  The  genus  Melania  is  the 
type,  the  species  being  numerous,  almost  all 
remarkable  for  their  black  colour,  and  with  the 
spire  often  eroded.  The  typical  species  is  M. 
amarula,  a shell  which  is  found  in  the  Isle  of 
France  and  Bourbon,  Madagascar,  and  India. 
The  whirls  of  the  shell  are  crowned  with  a row 
of  spines,  and  the  animal  inhabiting  it  is  said  to 
be  of  a very  bitter  taste,  and  to  have  been  used 
by  the  natives  of  some  of  the  countries  in  which 
it  occurs  as  a remedy  in  dropsy.  About  180 
species  of  Melaniidce  are  described,  and  about  fifty 
fossil  species  are  enumerated  as  being  found  in 
the  miocene  formations  of  Europe. 

Melanocorypka A genus  of  larks.  See 

A LAUDING. 

Mclanorrliaea  (^sAas,  black ; gia,  to  flow). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Anacardiacece,  and  containing  only 
two  species  which  are  both  natives  of  India. 
M.  usitata , commonly  called  the  Birmese  varnish- 
tree  or  theetsee,  is  a native  of  the  Birmese  em- 
pire, being  found  at  Prome,  and  along  the  coast 
from  Tenasserim  to  Tavoy,  and  like  the  other 
species  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  abounds 
in  a viscid  ferruginous  juice  which  quickly  be- 
comes black  by  being  exposed  to  the  air.  This 
juice  is  collected  by  the  natives,  and  very  ex- 
tensively used  by  them  as  a varnish.  With  it 
they  pay  the  seams  of  their  river  craft,  varnish 
all  sorts  of  vessels  intended  to  contain  liquids, 
and  employ  it  in  the  process  of  gilding.  The 
beautiful  pali  writing  of  the  Birmese  on  ivory, 
palm  leaves,  or  metal,  is  entirely  done  with  this 
varnish  in  its  native  and  pure  state. 

Melaastlaaccse.  The  Colchicum family. — A 
nat.  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  contain- 
ing many  species  which  have  bulbous  or  tuber- 
ous roots,  and  are  natives  chiefly  of  northern 
countries.  They  are  in  general  possessed  of 
poisonous  properties,  many  of  them  being  acrid, 
purgative  and  emetic,  and  some  possessing  irri- 
tant narcotic  qualities.  See  Colchice^e.  Vkr- 

ATRIA,  &C. 

Mclastovna  (f&iXx;,  black;  <rrofta,  mouth) — 
See  Melastomacea£. 

MeSastomaceee. — A nat.  order  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  containing  numerous  species  which 
are  abundant  in  tropical  countries,  and  consist- 
ing of  trees  or  shrubs.  Their  flowers  are  disposed 
in  cymes,  and  have  an  elegant  appearance. 
Several  species  are  employed  in  their  native 
countries,  as  affording  dyes,  the  bark  of  some 
yielding  a yellow  and  others  a black  dye.  The 
genus  Melastoma  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and 
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derives  its  name  from  the  frait  when  eaten 
staining  the  mouth  of  a black  colour.  The  leaves 
of  M.  Malabuthricum  or  Malabar  melastoma, 
possess  a degree  of  astringency  which  has 
caused  them  to  be  employed  by  the  natives  where  it 
grows,  as  a remedy  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  dysen  - 
tery,  and  mucous  discharges.  The  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  the  species  of  Tococca  is  used  in  Guiana 
as  ink. 

Meleagrma. — A genus  of  bivalve  shells. 
See  AvicuiiiDiE. 

Meleagris.  The  Turkey. — A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Gallince,  family  Phasianidce, 
and  sub-family  Meleagrince.  The  common  turkey, 
M.  gallopavo , is  the  type  of  the  genus.  Mr. 
Gould  has  lately  shown  that  this  bird  is  a native 
of  Mexico,  and  is  the  true  origin  of  our  domestic 
species.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  imported 
into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1530. 
Eor  many  years,  however,  this  species  has  been 
lost  sight  of;  and  another,  closely  allied,  a native  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  has  been 
generally  considered  the  origin  of  our  well 
known  domestic  bird.  This  has  lately  received 
the  name  of  M.  fera , and  is  much  better  known 
to  naturalists  than  the  Mexican  species.  In 
their  wild  state  turkeys  attain  a large  size, 
and  birds  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  and  even 
forty  lbs.  weight,  are  often  met  with.  They 
are  either  so  timorous  or  so  stupid,  that  if 
one  be  taken  and  a bit  of  straw  be  balanced 
on  his  head,  it  will  fancy  itself  so  loaded 
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that  it  will  not  venture  to  move,  and  if  he  be 
placed  on  a table,  his  beak  held  down  to  the 
board,  and  a line  drawn  with  chalk,  from  the 
point  of  his  beak  so  as  to  catch  his  eye,  he  will 
fancy  himself  bound  so  tightly  to  the  table  that 
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he  will  remain  spell  bound  till  the  line  is  rubbed 
out,  or  his  attention  be  diverted  from  it.  The 
name  of  turkey  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  this 
bird  in  England  from  a mistaken  notion  that  it 
came  originally  from  Turkey.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  it  in  a state  of  domestication,  and 
with  the  peculiar  motions  of  the  turkey  cock 
when  inflamed  with  passion.  Immense  numbers 
are  reared  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  from  whence  they  are  sent  to  the 
London  market.  The  turkey,  especially  the 
male,  is  a handsome  bird,  but  there  is  another 
species  which  is  a native  of  Central  America, 
which  is  much  more  beautiful.  This  is  the 
ocellated  or  Honduras  turkey,  M.  oeellata ; a 
specimen  of  which  was  taken  alive  by  the  crew 
of  a vessel  cutting  mahogany  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  brought  to  this  country,  and  presented 
to  Sir  Henry  Halford.  It  is  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  the  common  turkey,  but  the  plumage  is  more 
splendid,  the  body  being  covered  with  feathers  of 
a metallic  green  or  bronze,  variegated  with  black, 
gold,  and  azure  blue.  Since  then  several  speci- 
mens have  been  brought  over  and  kept  for  some 
time  alive  in  the  late  Lord  Derby’s  park  at 
Knowsley. 

Mclectidse. — A sub-family  of  bees.  See 
Apid^e. 

Meles.  The  Badger.  — A genus  of  carni- 
vorous animals  belonging  to  the  family  Mustelidce. 
Three  species  have  been  described,  but  of  late 
two  of  these  have  been  transferred  to  other  genera, 
and  the  common  badger  now  remains  the  only 
one  in  the  genus.  The  badger,  M.  Taxus,  is 
about  the  size  of  a middling  dog,  with  a short 
tail,  and  'an  amazingly  thick  and  tough  hide. 
The  head  is  long  and  pointed,  and  of  a white 
colour.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a 
sandy-gray,  while  the  throat,  breast,  belly,  and 
limbs  are  of  a deep  black.  The  badger  inhabits 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  though  it 
is  not  a common  animal  anywhere.  It  occurs  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  hunted  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  bright  moonlight  nights  when 
he  goes  abroad  in  quest  of  food.  During  the  day 
he  sleeps  at  the  bottom  of  a burrow,  which  he 
constructs  with  his  powerful  claws,  and  lines 
with  warm  hay.  The  teeth  of  the  badger  show 
him  to  be  less  of  a carnivorous  animal  than  most 
of  the  family  to  which  he  belongs,  and  accordingly 
roots  and  fallen  fruits  appear  to  form  his  chief 
sustenance.  He  likewise  devours  insects,  frogs, 
and  eggs  of  birds,  and  attacks  the  nests  of  the 
wild  bee  with  impunity,  his  thick  hide  rendering 
him  insensible  to  their  stings.  The  badger  is 
famed  for  the  offensive  odour  which  he  emits, 
arising  from  a greasy  or  oleaginous  matter  which 
exudes  from  an  aperture  opening  just  beneath  the 
anus.  He  is,  however,  an  inoffensive  animal,  and 
quiet  in  his  manners,  though  when  attacked  he 
defends  himself  with  great  courage  and  resolution. 
The  hide  of  the  badger,  when  properly  dressed, 
makes  the  best  pistol  furniture,  the  hair  is  valu- 
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able  for  making  brushes  to  soften  the  shades  in 
painting,  and  the  hind  quarters  when  salted  and 
smoked,  make  excellent  hams.  The  American 
badger  or  brairo,  Taxidea  Lahradoria , is  about 
two  and  a-half  feet  long  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  and  inhabits  the  sandy  plains  or 
prairies  of  North  America.  It  is  more  carni- 
vorous in  its  habits  than  the  European  badger, 
his  snout  is  shorter  and  less  pointed,  and  his 
body,  with  the  exception  of  his  head  and  ex- 
tremities, is  covered  with  remarkably  soft,  fine, 
silky  fur.  He  burrows  in  the  sandy  soil,  or 
takes  possession  of  the  hole  made  by  the  Arc- 
tomys , whom  he  has  perhaps  first  of  all  devoured. 
The  American  badger  is  slow  and  timid,  and 
when  pursued  takes  to  the  first  earth  he  meets 
with,  burrowing  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  soon 
puts  himself  out  of  danger.  The  strength  of  his 
fore  feet  and  claws  is  very  great.  The  Indian 
badger,  the  bhalboosoor  or  bear-pig  of  the  Hin- 
doos, Arctonyx  co'llaris,  is  about  the  size  of  the 
common  badger,  but  stands  higher  on  his  legs, 
and  has  a long  truncated  snout,  like  that  of  a 
pig.  In  the  make  of  its  body  it  resembles  the 
bear,  but  its  snout,  eyes,  and  tail  are  those  of  a 
hog.  They  are  scarce  animals,  and  are  very  fierce. 

Melia. — See  Meliace^e. 

Meliaceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  containing  several  species  of  trees  or 
shrubs  inhabiting  chiefly  tropical  climates.  A 
number  of  them  possess  acrid,  bitter,  and  astrin- 
gent principles,  some  of  them  being  in  consequence 
violent  emetics  and  purgatives,  while  others  are 
tonic  and  stimulant.  The  seeds  contain  a fine 
oil  which  partakes  of  the  bitterness  of  the  plant, 
though  the  pulpy  fruits  of  a few  are  relished  as  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  genus  Melia  is  the 
type,  and  the  species  are  almost  all  trees,  the 
greater  part  being  natives  of  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  Old  World.  The  best  known  species  is 
Melia  Azedarak , the  common  bead  tree,  often 
called  false  sycamore,  Persian  lilac,  and  pride  of 
India.  It  is  a tree  which  rises  to  a height  of 
upwards  of  thirty  feet,  and  has  bipinnate  leaves, 
and  lilac  flowers  which  are  very  fragrant.  It  is 
a native  of  Northern  India,  and  is  now  very  much 
cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  The  berries  are  said 
to  be  poisonous,  and  the  root  has  a bitter,  nauseous 
taste,  and  is  used  in  the  United  States  as  an 
excellent  anthelmintic. 

Melicerta. — A genus  of  minute  animals  be- 
longing to  the  class  Rotatoria.  The  species  are 
small,  nearly  diaphanous  creatures,  and  lodged  in 
a tube  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  and  encrusted 
with  earthy  matter,  which  renders  it  opaque  and 
fragile.  M.  ringens  is  the  best  known  species,  and 
the  tube  is  formed  of  uniform  smali  grains,  and 
fixed  perpendicularly  upon  aquatic  plants. 

Melierax. — A genus  of  hawks.  See  Acci- 

PITRIN.E. 

Melilotas. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , sub-order 
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Papilionacece , and  comprising  several  species 
which  are  herbaceous,  and  useful  as  fodder  for 
cattle.  The  common  melilot,  M.  officinalis , was 
at  one  time  used  in  medicine.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  agreeable  smell,  which  is  increased  by 
drying.  It  is  used  in  making  the  Swiss  cheese 
called  schabzieger.  It  is  ground  in  a mill  and 
mixed  with  the  curd  into  a kind  of  paste,  which 
is  put  into  conical  moulds,  and  there  dried. 

Melipbaga.  The  Honey- Sucker. — See  Me- 

LIPHAGIDA3. 

Meliphagislre. — A family  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  tenuirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , and 
containing  a very  considerable  number  of  species, 
the  greater  proportion  of  which  are  natives  of 
Australia.  There  they  abound  in  every  variety 
of  form,  and  find  a sufficient  and  never  failing 
support  in  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  that 
country.  They  are  characterized  by  having 
compressed  subulate  beaks,  and  a tongue,  the  end 
of  which  is  composed  of  a great  number  of  deli- 
cate fibres,  or  filaments,  exactly  resembling  a 
painter’s  brush.  With  this  peculiar  tongue  they 
arc  formed  for  sucking  up  the  nectar  from  the 
flowers  of  the  eucalypti,  and  extracting  small 
insects  from  them,  and  from  holes  in  the  bark. 
The  genus  Meliphaga  is  the  type  of  the  family, 
and  contains  several  very  interesting  species. 

Meliposjia. — A genus  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  family  Apidce , and  charac- 
terized by  their  having  the  basal  joint  of  the 
posterior  tarsi  of  a triangular  form,  entire  jaws, 
and  a cylindrical  tongue  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body.  They  resemble  the  bees  very  much  in 
general  form,  and  like  them  suck  the  juice  of 
flowers.  They  consist  of  three  sets  of  individuals, 
males,  females,  and  neuters,  though  the  latter 
only  appear  to  be  known  in  entomological  collec- 
tions. According  to  some  accounts  they  differ 
from  the  true  bees  in  having  no  stings,  or  at  least 
if  they  do  possess  the  organ,  it  is  in  a very  rudi- 
mentary state.  The  species  are  all  exotic,  being 
chiefly  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  New 
World.  Their  nests  resemble  in  their  structure 
that  of  the  wasps,  in  having  only  one  row  of 
cells  in  each  comb.  They  are  well  known  to  the 
natives  of  South  America,  who  use  their  honey 
as  we  do  that  of  our  hive  bees. 

Melissa.  The  Balm. — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Labiates , 
and  containing  several  species  of  herbaceous  plants 
and  under-shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe.  The 
most  important  species  perhaps  of  the  genus  is 
the  common  balm,  M.  officinalis.  It  is  a very 
variable  plant  as  to  size  of  stem,  and  hairiness, 
and  size  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The  whole  plapt 
exhales,  especially  when  rubbed,  an  agreeable' 
odour  resembling  that  of  lemon.  Its  taste  is 
bitter  and  somewhat  aromatic.  This  plant  has 
been  much  used  in  medicine,  though  now  it  is 
only  employed  as  a popular  remedy,  and  adminis- 
tered in  infusion,  under  the  name  of  balm  tea,  in 
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MelitopMli. — A tribe  of  beetles.  See  Sca- 
RABASIDAi. 

Ifidlite  (mel,  honey).  Honey  Stone.  — A 
mineral  substance  found  in  a crystallized  state, 
of  a reddish-vellow  colour,  and  a resinous  lustre. 
It  may  be  cut  with  a knife,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  from  1-55  to  1-66.  It  occurs  in  the 
lignite  deposits,  and  whitens,  but  does  not  flame. 
It  consists  of  mellitic  acid,  alumina,  and  water. 

Mellifcra  (mel,  honey ; fero,  to  carry). — A 
group  of  hymenopterous  insects,  comprising  the 
very  extensive  and  interesting  families  of  bees. 
They  are  divided  into  two  families,  Ajsdrenid^e 
and  Afidas — which  see. 

Mellivora  (mel,  honey ; devoro , to  devour). 
The  Ratel. — A synonym  of  Ratelus. 

Melohesia. — A genus  of  corallines.  See 
CORALLINACEAS. 

ITlcIoe  (fjLiXcts,  black).  The  Oil  Beetle. — See 
Cantharidas. 

Meloloutha. — See  Melolonthid/E. 

McIolomMda>. — A family  of  coleopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  section  Lamellicornes. 
The  genus  Melolontha  is  the  type,  and  amongst 
other  species  contains  the  well  known  cockchafer, 
or  May  bug,  M.  vulgaris.  This  beetle  is  often 
productive  of  much  mischief  to  the  agriculturist, 
the  larva  or  grub  feeding  upon  the  roots  of 
grasses  and  other  plants,  and  the  perfect  insect 
upon  the  leaves  of  trees.  In  certain  seasons,  and 
in  some  districts,  they  multiply  to  such  an  extent, 
that  they  become  quite  a scourge  to  the  country, 
and  are  the  source  of  much  misery  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. Several  small  animals,  as  the  weasel, 
marten,  rats,  bats,  &c.,  and  several  birds,  es- 
pecially the  jay,  the  goat- sucker,  and  the  crow, 
prey  upon  them  and  help  most  materially  to  keep 
them  under. 

Mclophagus. — A genus  of  dipterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Hippoboscidce,  and  con- 
taining amongst  other  species  the  little  creature 
so  well  known  as  the  sheep- tick.  This  insect, 
M.  ovinus , is  very  common  in  pasture  grounds 
about  the  commencement  of  summer.  It  has  no 
wings,  and  creeping  on  to  the  sheep,  fixes  its  head 
in  the  skin  of  the  animal  and  extracts  the  blood, 
leaving  a large  round  tumor.  When  numerous, 
they  are  exceedingly  troublesome  and  difficult  to 
get  rid  of. 

lVIdopsittacus. — A genus  of  parrots.  See 
P SITTACIDAD. 

Menispermacca:. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  comprising  several  genera,  and  a 
number  of  species  which  are  twining  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America. 
Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  bitter  and 
narcotic  qualities,  which  are  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a principle  called  menispermine.  The  well 
known  tonic  bitter  called  calumba  is  obtained 
from  a species  belonging  to  this  family  — see 
Cccculos  ; and  the  narcotic  substance  known 
as  the  cocculus  indicus  is  the  produce  of  an- 
other, Anamirta  ; whilst  a third  species  affords 
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to  medicine  the  valuable  Pareira  brava  — see 
Cissamfelos.  The  genus  Menispermum  gives 
its  name  to  the  family,  and  contains  several 
species  which  grow  in  North  America  and  Central 
Asia. 

Menispermum  (g-ww,  the  moon ; a”7n^ga, 
seed). — See  Menispermaceas. 

Menobranchus. — A genus  of  reptiles.  See 
Sirenid.®. 

Menocera. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Elaso- 
CARPE/E. 

Mentha.  The  Mint  genus. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Labiatce,  and  comprising  a number  of  species  of 
highly  fragrant  herbs  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  world,  one  or  two  being 
found  scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe. 
Their  flowers  are  generally  small,  and  collected 
in  many-flowered  whirls.  The  peppermint, 
M.  piperita , is  one  of  the  most  interesting  species 
of  the  genus.  It  is  a native  of  Britain  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  also  found  in  Egypt, 
Asia,  and  North  and  South  America.  Its  strong 
penetrating  odour,  and  its  peculiar  peppery  and 
camphory  taste,  leaving  in  the  mouth  a sensation 
of  coldness  after  it,  are  well  known.  It  is  very 
much  employed  in  medicine,  especially  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  aromatic  stimulant.  The 
penny-royal,  M.  pulegium,  enjoys  almost  an 
equal  reputation  in  medicine  as  the  peppermint, 
and  is  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  powers  as  an 
emmenagogue.  The  spearmint,  M.  viridis , re- 
sembles very  much  the  peppermint,  and  like  it  is 
found  growing  wild  in  Britain,  and  many  other 
parts  of  Europe,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
the  Canaries,  and  in  both  North  and  South 
America.  From  it  are  prepared  a distilled  water, 
a spirit,  and  a volatile  oil;  but  the  aromatic 
odour  is  much  weaker  than  that  of  the  pepper- 
mint. The  aromatic  properties  belonging  to  the 
mints  are  owing  to  the  presence  of  numerous 
glandular  hairs  situated  on  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaves  and  stem. 

Menura.  The  Lyre  Bird. — A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  tenuirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres,  family  Certhiidce,  and  sub-  family  Menurince. 
There  is  only  one  species  known,  M.  superba, 
the  common  lyre  bird.  It  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  birds  by  the  splendid  plumage  of  the 
tail  of  the  male.  This  consists  of  sixteen  feathers 
of  different  sizes  and  forms,  disposed  so  as  to 
give  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  ancient 
lyre — hence  its  English  name.  The  habits  of 
this  remarkable  bird  are  not  very  well  known, 
but  it  appears  to  be  a singing  bird,  builds  a nest 
in  low  trees,  and  lives  upon  worms  and  larvae  of 
insects  which  it  scratches  up  with  its  large  claws. 
It  is  a native  of  New  Holland,  living  principally 
in  the  forests  of  the  Eucalyptus  and  Cusuarina 
which  cover  the  Blue  Mountains.  In  the  rocky 
and  retired  avenues  of  these  wooded  hills  they  take 
up  their  abode,  reposing  perched  on  trees  during 
the  day,  and  sallying  forth  at  night  to  search  for 
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food.  The  lyre  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a com- 
mon hen. 

Menyanthes.  The  Buck-bean , or  Bog-bean. 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Gentianacece , and  containing  only 
one  species,  M.  trifoliata , the  buck-bean,  or 
marsh  trefoil.  This  plant  grows  in  marshy 
places  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Eng- 
land, and  is,  as  far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  indigenous  plants. 
The  leaves  are  divided  into  three  long  elliptic 
leaflets,  and  the  flowers,  tolerably  large,  are  of  a 
white  colour  with  a blush  of  red,  and  the  inside 
of  the  petals  beautifully  bearded  with  corolla- 
like filaments,  which  give  it  a very  pretty  effect. 
The  whole  plant,  the  root  especially,  is  intensely 
bitter,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a principle  called 
menyanthine.  It  forms  an  excellent  tonic,  and 
is  much  used  by  the  peasantry  in  stomach  com- 
plaints. In  Lapland  the  natives  collect  the 
fecula  of  the  root,  and  mix  the  flour  with  their 
bread.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  and  England 
the  leaves  have  been  used  instead  of  hops  in 
brewing  beer. 

Mepbites.  The  Skunk.  See  Musteline. 

Mercurialis. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Euphorbiacece , 
and  comprising  a number  of  species  of  herbs 
which  are  chiefly  found  in  Europe.  Two  are 
natives  of  Britain,  one  of  which,  M.  perennis , the 
perennial  mercury,  is  very  common  in  shady 
woods,  and  is  considered  to  be  a dangerous  plant, 
and  poisonous  even  to  cattle,  with  the  exception 
of  goats.  The  other,  M.  annua , annual  mercury, 
is  equally  common,  growing  in  waste  places,  and 
at  one  time  had  a place  in  the  British  pharma- 
copoeia as  an  emmenagogue.  The  leaves  abound 
in  a mucilaginous  juice,  and  are  used  on  the  con- 
tinent for  making  a laxative  preparation,  mixed 
with  honey,  and  called  mercurial  honey.  It  is 
used  in  lavements.  In  Germany  the  leaves  are 
cooked  and  eaten  as  spinach  is  in  this  country. 

Mercury,  Hydrargyrum.  Quicksilver.— - 
A metal  found  pure  in  nature,  and  also  in  com- 
bination with  silver,  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  iodine. 
Native  mercury,  or  quicksilver,  is  fluid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  has  a silvery-white  colour, 
and  is  of  the  specific  gravity  of  about  13-50. 
It  is  found  in  the  quicksilver  mines,  and  appears 
to  exist  there  as  a result  of  the  decomposition  of 
cinnabar,  or  sulphide  of  mercury.  It  only  occurs 
in  small  quantities.  The  combination  of  silver 
with  mercury,  forming  Native  Amalgam,  is  also 
found  in  small  quantities  in  the  same  situations. 
The  dichloride  of  mercury,  so  well  known  as 
Calomel,  is  occasionally  found  native  in  some  of 
the  mines  in  the  form  of  small  concretions.  This 
substance,  however,  is  always  in  small  quantity, 
and  the  calomel  of  medicine  is  artificially  pre- 
pared. The  chief  ore  of  mercury  is  the  sulphide, 
or  sulphuret,  commonly  called  cinnabar,  and 
vermilion.  Cinnabar  is  found  in  granular  or 
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compact  masses,  is  of  a fine  red  colour,  and  when 
powdered  presents  the  hue  of  bright  scarlet.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  8-098.  It  is  the  only  ore 
which  is  worked  for  obtaining  the  mercury  of 
commerce.  The  most  important  mines  are  those 
of  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  of  Idria  in  Carinthia ; 
but  there  are  mines  also  in  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  Germany.  Of  late  large  quantities 
of  this  ore  have  been  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  China  and  J apan  have  long  been  known  to 
contain  it.  The  European  mines  have  been  con- 
sidered to  produce  at  an  average  about  2,000 
tons  annually.  Mercury  was  known  to  the 
ancients  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  was,  of 
all  the  metals  known,  the  one  most  used  by  the 
alchemists  of  old  in  their  vain  attempts  to  trans- 
mute the  baser  metals.  Mercury  boils  at  a 
temperature  of  360°  or  365°,  and  freezes  at  — 40Q. 
The  salts  of  mercury  are  some  of  them  very 
much  used  in  medicine,  as  the  dichloride,  or 
calomel,  and  the  chloride,  or  muriate,  corrosive 
sublimate.  It  combines  with  various  metals 
forming  amalgams.  An  amalgam  of  mercury 
and  tin  is  used  for  silvering  mirrors  and  looking 
glasses.  With  bismuth  an  amalgam  is  formed 
which  is  employed  to  silver  the  inside  of  bottles 
and  glass  globes.  An  amalgam  of  mercury  with 
lead,  tin,  and  bismuth,  is  used  for  anatomical 
injections ; and  mixed  with  tin  and  zinc  it  is  em- 
ployed to  increase  the  electric  power  of  the  plates 
of  glass  in  their  friction  against  the  body  of  elec- 
trical machines.  Mercury  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  the  ores 
which  contain  these  precious  metals.  It  possesses 
the  property  of  dissolving  them,  and  being  readily 
separated  again  from  them  by  the  application  of 
heat.  It  is  in  consequence  of  immense  utility  to 
the  workers  in  gold  and  silver  mines. 

Mergus. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Anseres,  and  family  Anatidce.  The  birds 
belonging  to  this  genus  are  known  by  the  names 
of  merganser,  or  goosander.  They  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  regions,  and  of  America, 
and  their  food  consists  chief!  v of  fish. 

Mei-iones. — A genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Rodentia  or  Glues , 
and  family  Jerboidce.  The  species  are  natives  of 
North  America,  and  have  a long  slender  taper- 
ing tail,  covered  with  short,  slightly  rigid,  hair. 
M.  Canadensis  is  extremely  agile,  but  passes  the 
winter  in  a state  of  lethargy  in  its  burrow. 

Merlangus.  The  Coal-fish  and  Whiting. — 
See  Gadid,®. 

Merlucius.  The  Hake. — See  Gadid^3. 

Meroe  (an  island  of  the  Nile) A genus  of 

shells.  See  Venerid2E. 

Meropidae.  The  Bee-eaters. — A family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  fissirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Pass’eres , and  distinguished  by  their  being 
generally  of  a green  colour,  and  by  their  having 
long  slightly  arched  beaks,  and  long  pointed 
wings.  They  associate  in  flocks,  and  fly  like 
swallows,  pursuing  bees  and  wasps,  which  they 
2 A 
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prey  upon  with  impunity.  They  are  only  found 
in  the  Old  World  and  Australia.  The  genus 
Merops  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  the  best 
known  species  is  the  European  species,  Merops 
a piaster , or  common  bee-eater.  It  is  an  elegant 
bird  with  brilliant  plumage,  and  is  a native  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  islands 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  of  many  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia. 

Merops. — See  MEROPiDiE. 

Merula.  The  Blackbird. — See  Turdidje. 

Merulius. — A genus  of  fungi.  See  Thal- 
LOGEN.dE. 

MeseiMbryanthesmim. — A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Ficoi- 
dece , or  Mesembryacece;  comprising  a good  many 
species  of  mostly  shrubby,  rarely  herbaceous, 
succulent  plants,  which  chiefly  grow  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  They  are  known  by  the  name 
of  fig  marigolds.  The  leaves  of  M.  edule , the 
Hottentot’s  fig,  are  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  and 
M.  emarcidum  is  fermented  by  the  Hottentots, 
when  it  becomes  narcotic,  and  is  chewed  by  them 
like  tobacco.  M.  crystallinum  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ice  plant,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
watery  vesicles  which  cover  its  surface,  and  which 
shine  in  the  sun  and  present  the  appearance  of 
pieces  of  ice.  It  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  is  also  found  growing  in  the  Canaries, 
and  in  Greece. 

Mespilns.  The  Medlar. — A genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rosacece,  sub-family 
Pomeae,  and  containing  a number  of  species 
which  are  trees  and  grow  in  Europe.  The  com- 
mon medlar,  M.  Germanica , is  a native  of  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  It  is  found  wild  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  cultivated  on  account  of 
its  fruit.  This  is  only  eaten  when  it  is  in  a state 
of  decay,  has  a very  peculiar  flavour,  and  by 
many  people  is  greatly  esteemed.  By  some  bo- 
tanists the  hawthorns  are  considered  to  belong  to 
this  genus.  See  Crataegus. 

Mesua. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Clusia- 

CEiE. 

Metrosideros  (/uyrgu,  the  heart  of  a tree; 
o-i'Srigos,  iron).  Ironwood. — A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Myr- 
tacece , comprising  a number  of  trees,  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
M.  vera , the  true  ironwood,  is  a native  of  Java 
and  Amboyna.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  very 
hard,  and  is  much  valued  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  for  making  anchors  and  rudders,  &c., 
for  their  ships  and  boats.  M.  polymorpha  is  a 
species  which  grows  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  tree  from  which  the  natives 
make  their  war  clubs.  M.  buxifolia  is  a rambling 
shrub,  creeping  up  the  loftiest  trees  in  several 
parts  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  called  aki,  or  the 
lignum  vitae  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  wood  is 
very  hard. 

Met™.  The  Bald  Money.  — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
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TJmbelliferae , and  containing  two  species  which 
are  natives  of  Europe;  one  of  them,  M.  alha- 
mantum , or  common  bald  money,  being  found 
in  Great  Britain.  The  roots,  seeds,  and  every 
part  of  the  plant,  are  aromatic,  and  are  used  as 
stomachics  and  carminatives,  and  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  preparation  called  Venice 
treacle. 

Mica. — A mineral  substance  found  dissemi- 
nated through  all  formations,  and  forming  an 
essential  part  of  several  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  schist,  &c.  It  is  found,  in  general, 
in  rocks  or  sand,  in  small  brilliant  scales  of  a 
silvery  lustre,  or  of  a golden-yellow  hue,  and 
often  mistaken  by  the  ignorant  for  pieces  of  gold 
or  silver.  In  some  places  it  is  found  foliaceous, 
or  in  large  transparent  plates,  sometimes  more 
than  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  large  plates  are 
called  Muscovy  glass,  and  are  used  extensively 
in  Russia  and  Siberia  as  a substitute  for  glass. 
It  is  said  the  Russian  men-of-war  ships  used  to 
have  their  windows  or  sashes  made  of  this  ma- 
terial, because  it  does  not  fracture  as  glass  does 
by  the  detonation  of  their  guns. 

Microlsena.  A genus  of  plants. — See  Byt- 
TNERIACEAS. 

Mikania. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Composites  and  sub-order 
Corymbiferce.  Several  species  are  useful  in  medi- 
cine. M.  officinalis  is  a handsome  plant,  and 
is  a native  of  Brazil.  The  leaves  contain  a 
bitter  principle  and  an  aromatic  oil,  and  are  used 
in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  cascarilla  and  cinchona  barks.  The  guaco 
plant,  M.  Guaco , is  a native  of  South  America 
also,  and  is  used  both  internally  and  externally 
as  a remedy  against  the  bites  of  poisonous  ser- 
pents. It  is  cultivated  by  the  Indians  for  this 
purpose. 

Mlliola. — A genus  of  minute  rhizopods.  See 
Foraminifera. 

Milleporidse  (mille,  a thousand ; pori,  pores). 
— A family  of  stony  corals,  equivalent  to  the 
genus  millepora  of  Linnaeus,  and  containing  a good 
number  of  genera,  and  many  species  which  are 
characterized  by  their  having,  instead  of  lamellar 
cells  for  the  polypes,  a great  number  of  simple 
pores.  In  some  of  the  genera  these  pores  are 
polygonal,  and  several  of  them  are  only  known 
in  a fossil  state,  such  as  the  genus  Favosites , &c. 
Others  have  the  pores  rounded  and  immersed, 
and  the  greater  number  are  fossil  also,  as  Orbito- 
lites , &c.  A third  set  have  the  pores  round  and 
more  or  less  tubular  and  prominent.  A few 
species  are  recent  but  the  majority  are  from  the 
oolite  and  chalk.  The  genus  Hornera  contains 
several  recent  species  ffom  the  seas  of  Europe 
and  Australia,  and  more  fossil  from  the  tertiary 
formations. 

MiBviHse.  The  Kites. — A sub-family  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Accipitres , and  family 
Falconidce.  The  birds  of  this  family  are  known 
from  the  other  groups  of  the  Falconidce  by  their 
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excessive  long  wings  and  forked  tails.  Their 
tarsi  are  short  and  feathered  below  the  knee,  and 
the  beak  is  generally  moderate  sized  and  rather 
weak.  The  genus  Milvus , which  gives  the  name 
to  the  sub-family,  may  be  taken  as  the  type ; and 
the  common  kite,  Milvus  vulgaris,  is  perhaps  the 


Milvus  vulgaris — The  Kite. 


best  known  species  of  the  group.  The  kite  or 
glead  is  about  twenty-six  inches  long,  the  female 
always  larger  than  the  male,  and  is  found 
throughout  great  part  of  Europe,  in  Siberia, 
Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  Great  Britain,  and  its  movements  in 
the  air  are  very  graceful.  At  one  time  it  may 
be  seen  describing  circles  in  its  flight,  and  at 
another  appears  to  hover  without  making  any 
effort  to  support  itself,  so  easy  and  elegant  is  its 
motion.  At  this  very  time  however,  it  is  keenly 
watching  its  prey  below,  and  then  suddenly 
pounces  upon  it  with  great  velocity.  Its  ordinary 
food  consists  of  moles,  mice,  leverets,  rabbits, 
and  unfledged  birds.  When  more  common  than 
it  is  now  in  this  country,  it  used  to  be  the  dread 
of  the  poultry  yard,  as  young  chickens,  ducklings 
and  goslings  were  its  favourite  prey.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  kites  were  very  numerous 
in  London,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  same  manner  as  similiar  birds,  the 
adjutants,  &c.,  are  in  the  towns  of  India  at  the 
present  day.  They  destroyed  the  offal  which 
used  to  be  thrown  into  the  streets,  and  so  useful 
were  they  as  scavengers  that  it  was  forbidden  to 
kill  them.  The  kite  was  also  used  in  former 
days  in  falconry.  The  bill  of  the  birds  of  this 
family,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  is  weak ; 
in  consequence  of  which  many  of  the  species 
appear  to  live  principally  upon  insects.  The 
Mississippi  kite,  Ictinia  Mississipiensis,  a native 
of  North  America,  according  to  the  accounts  we 
have  of  its  habits,  feeds  chiefly  upon  cicadse, 
locusts,  and  beetles,  and  may  be  seen  in  certain 
localities  sweeping  about  the  trees  in  search  of 
insects  in  the  manner  of  swallows.  The  black 
winged  swallow-hawk  also,  Elanus  melanopterus , 
a native  of  Africa  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape,  lives 
principally  upon  insects  which  it  catches  upon 
the  wing;  and  the  swallow-tailed  hawk  of 
America,  Nauclerus  ( Milvus ) furcatus , common 
in  the  southern  states,  may  be  seen  soaring  high 
up  in  the  air  in  calm  and  clear  weather,  pursuing 
the  large  insects  called  mosquitp-hawks,  and 
performing  the  most  singular  evolutions  that  can 
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be  conceived,  using  their  long  forked  tail  with  a 
peculiar  elegance  of  motion.  The  honey  buzzard, 
Pernis  apivorus , belongs  to  the  family  of  kites, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  birds  of  prey 
that  visit  Great  Britain.  It  is  a native  of  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  also  of  oriental  countries. 
It  feeds  upon  insects,  but  preys  likewise  upon 
small  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  as  field  mice,  moles, 
hamsters,  &c.  It  appears  to  have  acquired  its 
name  from  a great  portion  of  its  food  consisting 
of  the  larvas  of  bees  and  wasps,  to  obtain  which, 
the  receptacles  containing  them  are  scratched  out 
and  broken  up,  or  portions  of  the  comb  carried 
bodily  to  their  nest.  The  honey  buzzard  seldom 
flies,  except  from  one  bush  to  another,  but  runs 
on  the  ground  with  great  swiftness  like  the 
common  fowl. 

Milvus.  The  Kile . — See  Milvisle. 

Mimosa  ( mimus , a comedian). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Leguminosce , and  deriving  its  name  from  its  con- 
taining, when  first  established,  many  species  very* 
different  from  each  other,  and  assuming  a great 
variety  of  appearances.  The  genus  is  now  sub- 
divided, and  forms,  instead  of  a single  genus,  a 
sub-family  under  the  name  of  Mimosece.  The 
genus  Mimosa , however,  is  still  retained,  forming 
the  type  of  the  sub- family,  and  in  its  restricted 
sense  even  now  contains  about  220  species, 
which  are  either  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs, 
some  even  growing  $o  the  height  of  considerable 
sized  trees.  The  leaves  are  compound  or  bipin- 
nate,  and  the  flowers  are  small,  sessile,  and 
agglomerated  into  small  round  heads,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  little  silky  tufts  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  number  of  long  slender 
stamina.  The  sensitive  plant,  so  well  known 
under  that  name,  was  originally  described  as  M. 
sensitiva , but  several  species  possess  the  sensitive 
property,  and  are  so  near  each  other,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  refer  the  species  to  its  true  type. 
The  most  common  and  abundant  sensitive  species 
is  a small  prickly  somewhat  shrubby  plant  found 
growing  all  over  tropical  America,  and  is  now 
described  under  the  name  of  M.  pudica.  The 
principal  genus,  however,  of  the  sub-family  Mim- 
osece is  the  Acacia — which  see. 

Mlmulus  (diminutive  of  mimus , a comedian ; 
from  its  corolla  resembling  a mask). — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Scrophulariacece , containing  about  thirty 
species  of  herbaceous  plants,  all  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  often  brilliant  coloured  flowers. 
The  chief  part  are  natives  of  America,  and  many 
of  them  are  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as 
ornamental  plants.  They  have  a bilamellate 
stigma,  the  two  lamellae  of  which  are  irritable, 
and  close  when  irritated.  One  of  the  species,  M. 
luteus , is  a native  of  South  America,  growing 
chiefly  on  the  west  coast  and  being  found  along 
the  shores  of  Chili,  and  upwards  as  far  as  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  having  frequently  made  its  escape  from 
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them,  is  now  almost  naturalized  in  many  parts 
of  Great  Britain.  Another  species,  a native 
about  the  Columbia  River  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  exhales  a strong  smell  of  musk,  and 
is  cultivated  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  its 
odour. 

Mimus  ( mimus , a mimic). — A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order 
Passeres,  and  family  Turdidce.  The  mocking 
bird,  M.  polyglottus , is  a well  known  species, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  vocal  powers  and  faculty 
of  imitation.  Its  voice  is  full,  strong,  musical* 
and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the 
clear  mellow  tones  of  the  wood  thrush  to  the 
savage  scream  of  the  bald  eagle.  Those  who 
have  heard  this  bird  in  his  native  woods,  assert 
that  in  song  it  is  far  beyond  the  nightingale. 
The  mocking  bird  is  a native  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  builds  its  nest  in  fruit  trees  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  habitations  of 
man,  and  feeds  on  berries  and  fruits.  One  or 
two  other  species,  inhabitants  of  South  America, 
have  been  described,  but  in  powers  of  song  are 
far  inferior  to  the  polyglottus. 

Miinusops(»MmMs, a mimic;  appearance). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Sapotaceae , and  containing  about 
thirty  species  of  trees  which  exude  a milky  juice, 
and  are  natives  of  Asia  and  tropical  Australia. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  species  is  M. 
Eleagi , a native  of  India,  and  a tree  that  grows 
to  a considerable  height.  . It  bears  a fruit  which 
is  fleshy  and  red  when  mature,  and  has  a sweet 
and  slightly  astringent  taste.  It  is  cultivated 
in  India  for  the  sake  of  its  fragrant  flowers,  from 
which  a sweet  scented  water  is  distilled.  The 
seeds  yield  an  abundance  of  oil  in  request  for 
painters,  and  the  natives  prepare  a kind  of  tea 
from  the  leaves,  which  has  a pleasant  odour  and 
is  considered  to  have  febrifuge  qualities.  They 
are  said  also  to  produce  an  extraordinary  noise 
when  burnt. 

Mineralogy  (mineral,  and  kayo;,  a discourse). 
— That  branch  of  natural  history  which  treats 
of  the  composition,  the  properties,  and  particular 
characters  of  those  inanimate  and  inorganic 
substances  which  are  formed  naturally  without 
the  aid  of  vital  forces  or  the  operations  of  art, 
and  found  abundantly  scattered  over  the  surface 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  called  Minerals. 
It  treats  also  of  the  situations  where  they  are 
found,  their  employment  and  uses,  and  the  method 
of  classifying  and  arranging  them.  The  total 
number  of  species  of  minerals  known  at  the 
present  time  is  upwards  of  600. 

Miopilhecus  (p.uuv,  small;  ‘Titlyxo;,  ape). 
— A genus  of  monkeys.  See  Cercopitiie- 

CINA. 

Mirabilns. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Nyctaginacece , and 
comprising  a small  number  of  6pecies  which  grow 
in  tropical  America.  They  are  herbaceous  plants, 
with  tuberous  roots,  and  fine  large  flowers  which 
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' generally  blow  during  the  night.  Hence  they 
receive  the  name  in  France  of  “ belle  de  nuit.” 
One  of  the  species,  M.  Jalapa,  has  received  its 
specific  name  from  its  having  been  at  one  time 
believed  to  yield  the  well  known  purgative  root 
called  jalap.  The  root  is  large,  fusiform,  and 
tuberous.  It  is  a native  of  Peru,  as  well  as 
another  species,  M.  dichotoma , which  is  commonly 
called  the  “ marvel  of  Peru.’’  In  the  West 
Indies  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ four  o’clock,” 
from  its  opening  its  blossoms  at  that  hour  in  the 
afternoon.  This  genus  is  also  named  Nyctago , 
which  some  botanists  retain — and  it  gives  its 
name  to  the  family. 

Miracidae. — A family  of  entomostracous 
Crustacea.  See  Copepoda. 

Mitra. — A genus  of  Mollusca  belonging  to  the 
class  Gasteropoda , and  family  Volutidce.  This 
genus  has  of  late  been  much  dismembered,  but 
it  still  contains  a considerable  number  of  species. 
The  shells  are  generally  turreted  or  fusiform,  with 
a pointed  spire,  and  several  pleats  on  the  colum- 
ella. The  animals  are  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  their  proboscis,  and  the  eyes  are  placed  on  the 
tentacles  or  at  the  base.  They  emit  a purple 
liquid,  having  a nauseous  odour  when  irritated, 
and  their  operculum  is  very  small.  The  species 
are  almost  all  confined-  to  the  seas  of  warm 
climates,  and  are  sometimes  of  lively  colours, 
and  occasionally  attain  a considerable  size. 

Mocha  Stone.  Moss  Agate. — See  Agate. 

Modiola. — A genus  of  bivalve  shells.  See 
Mytilid^e. 

Molgula.  — A genus  of  ascidians.  See 
Tunicata, 

Mollusca  (i mollis , soft). — A sub-kingdom  of 
animals  characterized  by  their  being  soft,  fleshy, 
and  destitute  of  any  bony  skeleton  supporting 
jointed  limbs,  or  of  any  hard,  ringed  skin.  They 
are  covered  with  a muscular  coat,  called  the 
mantle,  endued  with  a glairy  humour,  and  walk, 
or  rather  glide  along,  on  a single  central  foot,  or 
disc.  Their  nervous  system  consists  of  a certain 
number  of  medullary  masses  or  ganglions,  dis- 
tributing fibres  to  different  parts  of  the  body, 
one  of  the  masses  being  placed  over  the  gullet, 
and  enveloping  it  like  a collar.  On  the  surface 
of  the  body  are  certain  glands,  which  secrete  in 
certain  points  of  its  surface,  or  in  its  thickness, 
calcareous  or  horny  particles,  which  assume  the, 
shape  of  a shell  of  one  or  more  valves,  very  gen- 
erally covering  the  whole  body  of  the  animal. 
The  mollusca  are  divided  into  several  classes, 
according  to  their  structure.  Those  with  a shell 
of  one  valve  are  called  univalves,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  a distinct  head — hence  they  are  said 
to  be  encephalous.  They  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  founded  on  the  modifications  of  their  feet. 

I.  Cephalopoda,  the  cuttle-fishes , with  their 
feet,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  arms,  attached 
to  the  head,  forming  a circle  round  the  mouth. 

II.  Gasteropoda,  the  snails , with  the  under  side 
of  the  body  forming  a single  muscular  foot,  on 
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which  the  animals  creep  or  walk.  III.  Ptero- 
poda,  which  swim  in  the  sea  with  a pair  of  fins, 
extending  outwards  from  the  sides  of  the  head. 
The  bivalve  shells  are  acephalous , or  have  no 
distinct  head,  and  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
characterized  by  modifications  in  their  breathing 
organ  and  shell.  I.  Conciiifera,  or  ordinary 
bivalve  shells , which  breathe  by  two  pairs  of  gills, 
in  form  of  flat  membranous  plates  attached  to  the 
mantle,  and  have  one  valve  of  the  shell  applied 
to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  side  of  the 
body.  II.  Brachiopoda,  which  have  a mantle 
that  performs  the  office  of  gills  for  breathing, 
and  which  have  one  valve  of  the  shell  placed  on 
the  back,  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  animal. 
Another  class,  which  is  destitute  of  a distinct 
head  also,  have  no  shell,  but  are  protected  by 
an  elastic,  gelatinous  tunic,  with  two  orifices; 
the  breathing  organ  takes  the  form  of  an  inner 
tunic,  or  of  a riband  stretched  across  the  internal 
cavity.  This  class  is  called  Tunicata.  The 
Bkyozoa,  which  were  formerly  ranked  amongst 
the  zoophytes,  are  now  placed  amongst  the  mol- 
lusca,  and  form  an  order  of  the  Tunicata. 

Molothrus. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , and 
family  Sturnida:.  One  of  the  species  belonging 
to  this  genus,  M.  pecoris , is  a bird  of  curious 
habits.  It  is  a native  of  America,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  names  of  the  cow-pen  bird,  cow- 
bunting, cow-blackbird,  and  cow-troopial.  It 
leads  a wandering  life,  and  is  a constant  atten- 
dant upon  the  cattle  in  the  fields,  picking  up  the 
insects  disturbed  by  the  quadrupeds,  or  which 
haunt  their  droppings.  Like  our  cuckoo,  this 
bird  never  prepares  a nest  for  itself,  but  deposits 
her  eggs  in  those  of  other  birds.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  foster  parent  hatches  this  egg 
before  any  of  her  own  are  ready,  and  that  when 
the  legitimate  offspring  are  born,  they  are  smo- 
thered by  the  intruder. 

Molybdenum.  — A metal  discovered  by 
Scheele  in  1778,  in  a mineral  which  resembles 
plumbago.  This  mineral  is  the  sulphuret  or 
bisulphide  of  molybdenum,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Molybdena  or  Molybdeniie.  It  occurs 
crystallized  and  massive,  and  is  found  in  granite 
or  gneiss  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Cornwall  in 
England,  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Norway.  It  stains  paper  when  rubbed  upon  it, 
is  flexible  in  thin  laminae,  but  not  elastic,  and 
has  the  specific  gravity  of  4-591. 

Moinoi-dica.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cucurbitacece , 
and  which  formerly  contained  the  plant  which 
affords  the  well  known  substance  called  elaterium. 
This  plant  now  belongs  to  the  genus  Ecbai.ium. 
The  species  still  belonging  to  Momordica  are 
herbaceous,  climbing  plants,  natives  of  Asia  and 
tropical  America.  M.  balsamina  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  in  Europe,  and  has  a fruit  about  the 
size  of  a large  plum,  which  is  considered  emetic. 
M.  operculata  is  a common  native  of  the  coast 
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of  Essequibo,  and  is  one  of  the  bitterest  of  all 
known  substances. 

Mom<mis  = Prionites.  The  Motmots. — A 
genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  fissirostral  tribe 
of  the  order  Passeres , and  family  Coraciidce. 
They  are  characterized  by  having  a long,  strong, 
and  thick  beak,  a little  compressed  laterally,  in- 
flected at  the  point,  and  having  the  edges  crenu- 
lated.  Their  tongue  is  long,  narrow,  and  barbed 
on  the  edges.  There  are  several  species,  natives 
of  Brazil,  where  they  live  in  the  interior  of  the 
forests,  and  are  wild  and  bold  birds.  They  build 
their  nests  in  holes  in  the  ground,  made  by  the 
armadillos  or  other  burrowing  animals,  and  line 
them  with  dry  herbs.  They  are  generally  seen 
reposing  on  the  lowest  branches  of  trees  near 
their  retreats,  watching  for  passing  insects,  upon 
which  they  dart.  They  feed  also  upon  worms, 
small  birds,  and  eggs.  They  have  a disagree- 
able monotonous  crjq  which  resembles  the  words 
hou-tou  or  tu-tu,  slowly  pronounced  at  regular 
intervals. 

Monacamhus  one;  spine). 

— A genus  of  fishes.  See  Balistid^e. 

Monadina. — A family  of  minute  organisms, 
consisting  of  a heterogeneous  group  of  imperfectly 
examined  bodies,  classed  by  authors  amongst  the 
infusoria , but  of  which  many  of  the  species  ap- 
pear to  be  merely  the  zoosperms  or  lower  forms 
of  algce.  They  are  composed  of  a homogeneous, 
glutinous  substance,  without  any  integument  or 
outer  covering,  and  have  no  other  organs  visible 
but  one  or  more  long  and  slender  filaments, 
which  act  as  organs  of  locomotion.  The  genus 
Monas,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  family,  con- 
tains some  of  the  smallest  of  all  the  species  of 
infusoria ; and  their  filaments  or  organs  of  motion 
are  only  about  a ^^-th  of  a millimetre  in  size. 
Indeed  they  can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  even 
a high  magnifying  power,  except  by  the  motion 
which  their  action  causes  in  the  water.  They 
have  neither  mouth  nor  eyes.  Some  of  them 
possess  the  power  of  agglutinating  themselves 
to  other  objects,  and  drawing  their  bodies  out 
so  as  to  change  their  form.  They  multiply 
by  self- division  of  the  body  into  one  or  more 
portions,  which  become  separate  and  distinct 
animals.  The  Monas  crepusculum  is  said  to  be 
the  most  minute  of  all  known  living  beings. 
Within  the  narrow  space  of  a grain  of  mustard 
seed,  the  diameter  of  which  does  not  exceed  the 
tenth  of  an  inch,  eight  millions  of  these  little 
creatures  can  exist.  The  monads  are  very  com- 
mon in  all  infusions  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
substances.  Some  of  them  have  only  one  filiform 
appendage,  others  have  two  or  more.  Some  live 
single  or  isolated,  forming  the  restricted  genus 
Monas.  Others  live  in  groups,  forming  clusters 
in  shape  of  a mulberry,  forming  the  genus  TJvella. 

Monarda A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 

belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Labiatce,  and  compris- 
ing a few  species  which  are  herbs,  natives  of 
North  America,  and  all  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
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of  their  flowers.  These  are  very  numerous,  dis- 
posed in  whirls,  close  set,  accompanied  by  brac- 
tege,  and  of  a lively  red  or  purple  colour.  One 
species,  M.  didyma,  is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Oswego  or  Pennsylvania  tea,  from  the  resi- 
dents using  the  leaves  as  a substitute  for  the  true 
tea.  M.  Jistulosa  is  a bitter  plant,  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a remedy  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Monas. — See  Monadina. 

Monitoridae  ( monitor , one  who  warns).  The 
Monitors. — A family  of  scaly  reptiles  belonging 
to  the  order  Saura  or  lizards.  The  animals  be- 
longing to  this  family  have  a long,  deeply  forked 
tongue,  which,  like  that  of  the  snakes,  is  capable 
of  being  withdrawn  into  a sheath  placed  at  its 
base,  and  the  head,  body,  and  limbs  are  covered 
with  small  scales.  They  are  only  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World,  living  near  the 
water’s  edge,  and  are  venerated  by  the  natives, 
who  assert  that  they  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  crocodiles  by  hissing  when  they  perceive 
one  of  these  animals — hence  their  name,  monitor. 
The  Nilotic  monitor,  Monitor  Niloticus , is,  as  its 
name  imports,  a native  of  the  Nile;  and  repre- 
sentations of  it  are  found  on  the  monuments  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Monocephalii  (**«*«?,  one;  xztpak'/i,  head). 

— A family  of  double  monsters,  belonging  to  the 
order  Autositarii , characterized  by  the  individuals 
having  only  one  head,  but  two  bodies,  which 
are  blended  together  more  or  less  intimately,  to 
a greater  or  less  extent.  The  degree  of  this 
fusion  of  the  bodies  gives  rise  to  a division  into 
three  distinct  generic  forms: — 1.  Deradelphus 
neck ; aSzXipo;,  brother),  where  the  trunk, 
single  above,  is  divided  into  two  below  the  umbi- 
licus, and  has  three  or  four  thoracic  members.  In 
cases  of  this  sort  there  are  not  only  two  spinal 
marrows,  but  the  medulla  oblongata  is  double, 
and  they  continue  distinct  even  to  their  upper 
extremities.  They  have  not  only  two  spinal 
columns,  and  two  spinal  canals,  but  two  occipital 
foramina,  each  giving  passage  to  a distinct 
medulla  oblongata.  Cases  of  this  kind  occur 
occasionally  in  the  cat,  dog,  goat,  and  other 
animals,  but  are  very  rare  in  the  human  subject. 

2.  Thoradelphus  (Jc  !>*%■,  trunk;  brother), 

where  the  trunk,  single  above,  and  separated 
below  the  umbilicus,  has  only  two  thoracic  mem- 
bers. In  this  genus  there  is  only  one  series  of 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  one  cervical  portion  of 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  two 
spinal  columns  only  commences  towards  the 
middle  of  the  back,  or  even  below  it.  Cases 
have  only  been  known  to  occur  in  the  dog 
and  calf.  3.  Synadelphus  (jruv,  with ; uSzXQo;, 
brother),  where,  though  there  is  only  one  trunk, 
it  is  double  in  all  its  parts,  and  has  eight  mem- 
bers, four  of  them  dorsal,  and  directed  upwards. 
There  is  only  one  head,  but  the  increased  size  of 
the  posterior  part,  and  the  large  size  of  the  occi- 
pital foramen,  show  that  two  brains  have  been  j 
fused  into  one.  The  neck  is  thick,  and  the  spine  I 
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is  double,  and  there  are  two  spinal  marrows. 
The  organs  in  the  chest  are  all  double ; and  these 
monstrosities  are  also  characterized  by  their  hav- 
ing two  distinct  navels.  The  cases  of  this  kind 
are  very  rare,  having  only  been  noticed  in  one  or 
two  of  the  lower  animals. 

MonocMamy«lea  (povos,  one ; 
covering) A sub-division  of  plants.  See  Co- 

rolla. 

Monocotyledones  ( govo ;,  one;  xotu\> j,  coty- 
ledon).— A great  division  of  plants,  characterized 
by  the  species  having  their  seed  not  divided 
into  two  embryos,  but  possessing  only  one. 
They  are  synonymous  with  Endogens.  To  this 
division  belong  the  palms  and  grasses,  &c. 

Monoculi  (ftovo?,  one;  oculus,  eye). — A 
name  by  which  all  the  entomostracous  Crustacea 
were  formerly  known. 

Monodou  (povoi,  one;  tooth). — The 

narwhal.  See  Dtllphinid/e. 

Mononiphalia  (povos,  one;  oftQoiXos,  navel). 
— A family  of  double  monsters,  belonging  to  the 
order  Autositarii , characterized  chiefly  by  the 
almost  complete  union  of  two  individuals,  by 
means  of  a common  umbilicus.  These  monsters 
may  be  either  united  beneath  the  navel  or  above 
it.  In  the  first  group  there  is  only  one  generic 
form,  Ischiopages  ischium ; vciyu;,  unit- 

ed), where  the  individuals  composing  it  have  a 
common  umbilicus,  and  the  bodies  united  in  the 
hypogastric  region.  This  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
common monstrosity,  both  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  In  the  second  group  there  are  four 
varieties  of  form  : — 1.  Xiphopages  (hpo;,  xiphoid 
cartilage  or  end  of  sternum;  rruyus,  united), 
where  the  union  of  the  individuals  takes  place  at 
the  inferior  extremity  of  the  sternum,  and  in 
which  the  common  umbilicus  exists  as  in  the 
others.  This  is  not  a rare  case  either  in  human 
beings  or  the  lower  animals.  The  celebrated 
case  of  the  Siamese  twins  was  an  example  of 
this  kind.  2.  Sternopages  (jttz^ov,  sternum; 
t a.yu;,  united),  where  the  union  takes  place 
by  the  junction  of  two  individuals  face  to 
face,  from  the  umbilicus  as  far  as  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest.  This  case  also  takes  place 
pretty  often  both  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  3. 
Ectopages  (z xro;,  outside ; <rayu;,  united),  where 
two  individuals  are  united  laterally  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  chest,  from  the  umbilicus 
upwards.  The  cases  of  this  kind  are  rare,  and 
have  only  been  seen  in  the  human  subject.  4. 
Hemipages  (npicrus,  half ; s rayu?,  united),  where 
the  union  takes  place  laterally  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  chest  and  neck,  and  as 
far  as  the  jaws.  These  cases  are  rare.  The 
examples  of  Monomphalii  are  generally  very 
short  lived,  only  a few  instances  having  oc- 
curred to  the  contrary,  such  as  the  Siamese 
twins,  &c. 

Mopalia. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusca.  See  Chitonid/e. 

Morchclla.  The  Morel. — A genus  of  acoty- 
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ledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Fungi , 
and  containing  one  species,  M.  esculenta,  the 
common  morel,  which  is  eatable.  Of  this  mush- 
room there  are  several  varieties.  They  are  found 
in  woods,  orchards,  and  cinder  walks,  and  are 
believed  to  be  more  plentiful  in  places  where  fires 
have  been  made.  The  morel  has  a slight  smell 
and  an  agreeable  taste,  and  many  people  esteem 
it  as  an  article  of  food  as  highly  as  they  do  truffles. 
In  Germany  great  quantities  are  brought  to 
market.  M.  pleopus,  another  species,  is  poison- 
ous. 

Moringa. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Moringacece , and  being 
the  only  genus  the  family  contains.  There  are 
several  species,  all  trees  without  thorns,  and  with 
pinnate  leaves,  and  natives  of  the  East  Indies 
and  Arabia.  A very  good  oil,  without  smell, 
but  which  has  the  advantage  of  not  becoming 
rancid  by  keeping,  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
M.  pterygosperma,  the  horse-radish  tree,  and 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  oil  of  ben.  It  is 
used  by  perfumers  as  the  basis  of  various  scents  ; 
and  as  it  does  not  readily  freeze,  it  is  much  em- 
ployed by  watchmakers.  It  is  a native  of  India ; 
and  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  the 
plant  are  added  to  curries.  The  root  is  pungent 
and  stimulant,  and  resembles  horse-radish  in 
taste. 

Morisoni:!. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Capcuridaeece,  ; 
and  consisting  of  trees  which  are  natives  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  roots  of  M.  Americana  are 
long,  thick,  tough,  compact,  and  heavy,  and  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  America  to  make  their 
war  clubs. 

TIoimyrida;.  —A  family  of  malacopterygious 
fishes,  found  in  the  rivers  of  both  sides  of  Africa, 
the  Nile,  Senegal,  and  Congo.  They  have  rather 
large,  compressed  bodies,  with  a tail  slender  at  its 
origin,  but  swelling  out  at  the  attachment  of  the 
caudal  fin.  Their  head  is  encased  in  a thick,  naked 
skin,  which  envelops  the  gill  cover  and  bran- 
chiostegals,  and  leaves  only  a perpendicular  slit 
for  a gill  opening.  About  twenty  six  species 
have  been  described,  most  of  them  belonging  to 
the  typical  genus  Mormyrus.  The  species  are 
timid  fish,  of  nocturnal  habits,  frequenting  rocky 
basins  in  the  rivers.  They  are  much  prized, 
however,  as  articles  of  food  by  the  epicures  of 
Egypt,  as  the  flesh  has  an  excellent  flavour,  and 
seem  to  have  been  objects  of  as  great  attention 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country  as  to 
the  present  race.  Figures  are  to  be  seen  in  some 
of  their  ancient  monuments ; and  mummied  mor- 
mvri  are  not  uncommon.  The  best  known 
species  is  M.  oxyrhynchus  ( Centriscus  Niloticus ), 
a fish  of  a blue  colour,  with  a red  head,  and 
about  two  feet  in  length.  They  are  brought  in 
great  quantities  to  the  market  at  Cairo,  and  were 
at  one  time  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  objects 
of  veneration.  They  were  worshipped,  and  had 
a temple  dedicated  to  them,  Another  species, 
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M.  longipinnis  or  M.  caschive , has  been  found  to 
possess  electric  organs. 

Moruiyrus  hideous;  ovgx,  tail). — A 

genus  of  fishes.  See  Mormyride. 

Morplimis,— A genus  of  hawks.  See  Aqui- 
line. 

Morrhua.  The  Cod-fish. — See  Gadide. 

Moruu»a A synonym  of  Macrorhinus. 

See  Phocide. 

Moms.  The  Mulberry. — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Urticacece , and  sub-order  Morece , comprising  a 
number  of  trees  or  shrubs,  containing  a milky 
juice,  and  growing  wild  in  warm  climates  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  world.  The  fruit  of  several 
are  edible ; of  such  especially  is  that  of  M.  nigra , 
the  black  or  common  mulberry,  a tree  which 
grows  to  a considerable  height,  and  is  believed  to 
be  originally  a native  of  Persia  or  China-  It  is 
now  cultivated  generally  throughout  Europe, 
though  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  unknown. 
The  fruit  of  the  mulberry  is  well  known  and  very 
agreeable.  In  other  respects,  this  tree  is  not  of 
much  importance  economically;  but  the  white 
mulberry,  M.  alba , is  of  great  value,  on  account 
of  its  leaves  furnishing  the  chief  food  of  the  silk- 
worm. It  was  originally  a native  of  China,  but 
is  now  naturalized  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  commencement  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture in  China  is  said  to  date  2,700  years  before 
Christ.  Several  centuries  afterwards  it  spread  to 
India,  Persia,  &c. ; and  the  mulberry  trees,  in 
consequence,  began  to  be  cultivated  along  with 
it.  Though  the  leaves,  as  food  for  the  silk- 
worm, form  the  principal  value  of  this  tree,  the 
wood  is  also  much  esteemed  by  cabinetmakers. 
The  leaves  of  the  many-stemmed  mulberry,  M. 
multicaulis , are  also  used  as  food  for  the  silk- 
worm. This  species  is  a native  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  has  been  introduced  into  India  and 
Europe.  In  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  now  super- 
seding the  white  mulberry,  as  it  surpasses  all 
the  varieties  of  that  species  in  the  greater  abun- 
dance of  leaves. 

Mosasaurus. — A genus  of  extinct  fossil 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Reptilia , and 
order  Saura.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Moni- 
toridce,  but  was  marine.  When  the  head  was 
first  discovered,  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
crocodile;  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  however, 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  since 
brought  to  light,  clearly  point  out  its  close 
relations  to  the  monitors,  though  differing 
most  materially  from  the  recent  species  in 
size.  The  head  here  represented  measures  four 
feet  in  length,  whilst  that  of  the  largest  monitor 
does  not  exceed  five  inches.  The  only  species  de- 
scribed, M.  Camperi , must  have  been  twenty-five 
feet  long ; and  its  remains  were  found  in  the  cal- 
careous freestone  near  Maestricht.  When  this 
town  was  besieged  by  the  French,  their  artillery- 
men had  orders  not  to  point  their  artillery  towards 
that  part  of  the  city  in  which  this  specimen  was 
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kept ; and  when  the  town  was  captured,  the  spe- 
cimen was  given  up  to  them  and  carried  to  Paris. 
From  the  structure  of  the  skeleton,  and  the  head 


Head  of  Mosasaurus. 

and  teeth,  this  animal  must  have  been  very  active 
and  very  destructive. 

IVIoschina.  The  Mush  Deer A tribe  of 

ruminant  animals  belonging  to  the  great  family 
Bovidee , and  distinguished  from  the  Cervina  by 
the  absence  of  horns,  and  the  presence  of  long 
canine  teeth  in  upper  jaw.  The  males  of  some 
of  the  species  have  a bag  or  pouch  beneath  the 
abdomen,  for  secreting  an  odoriferous  matter 
called  musk.  These  belong  to  the  true  genus 
Moschus.  Others  have  none ; such  are  the  genera 
Meminna  or  Tragulus.  The  animals  belonging 
to  this  tribe  are  small,  and  very  swift  and  elegant 
in  their  movements ; but  little  of  their  habits  is 
known.  They  are  confined  to  the  Old  World. 
The  true  musk,  Moschus  Moschiferus , is  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  tribe,  but  at  the  same  time 
is  one  of  whose  habits  we  know  the  least.  It  is 
about  the  size  and  form  of  a roebuck,  is  a shy 
and  timid  creature,  and  inhabits  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  centre  of  Asia,  as  Tibet,  and  the 


Tragulus  pygmceus — The  Kanchil. 

upper  provinces  of  China.  The  musk  pouch  is 
peculiar  to  the  male,  and  is  about  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  best  musk  is  obtained  from  Tibet. 


It  is  perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  pungent  of 
perfumes,  and  was  at  one  time  much  used  in  me- 
dicine in  nervous  and  convulsive  complaints. 

The  kanchil,  Tragulus  pygmceus, 
is  the  smallest  of  all  the  ru- 
minants, not  being  larger  than 
a hare.  In  its  form  and  appear- 
ance, however,  it  is  remarkably 
elegant,  is  extremely  swift,  and 
leaps  very  high.  When  pursued 
it  is  said  to  leap  to  such  a height 
that  it  fastens  itself  by  its 
curved  canine  teeth  to  the 
branches  of  trees,  allowing  the 
animals  which  pursue  it  to  pass 
underneath.  The  meminna,  or 
pisora,  Meminna  indica,  is  an  ele- 
gant and  graceful  little  creature, 
very  timid  and  gentle,  and  is  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Java.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  excel- 
lent. The  napu,  Tragulus  Javanicus , is  another 
exquisite  little  creature,  about  the  size  of  a hare, 
and  well  known  to  all  voyagers  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  under  the  name  of  the  “•  mouse  deer.” 
It  is  a native  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  frequenting 
thickets  near  the  sea  shore,  and  feeding  princi- 
pally upon  the  berries  of  a species  of  Ardisia. 
When  taken  young  it  may  be  made  quite  tame 
and  familiar. 

Motacilliim — A sub-family  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , 
and  containing  the  wagtails.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  an  elongated  and  slender  bill,  long 
and  pointed  wings,  and  a tail  generally  very 
long  and  narrow,  which  they  are  continually 
shaking  up  and  down.  Their  tarsi  are  elevated, 
and  their  hind  toe  is  long,  and  armed  with  a long 
claw.  They  are  generally  seen  frequenting  the 
margins  of  rivers,  inundated  fields,  &c.,  and  their 
food1  consists  of  insects  and  small  seeds.  They  are 
active  and  graceful  birds,  their  tails  never  ceasing 
to  vibrate  as  long  as  their  restless  little  bodies 
are  in  action.  No  species  of  this  family  have  been 
seen  in  America,  and  they  appear  to  be  confined  to 
the  Old  World,  though  there  they  are  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  genus  Motacilla 
is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  contains  those 
species  which  are  well  known  as  the  true  wag- 
tails, the  “ Hochequeues”  of  the  French.  The 
common  wagtail  of  this  country,  the  water  wag- 
tail, or  pied  wagtail,  has  only  of  late  years  been 
proved  to  be  a distinct  species  from  that  of  the 
continent,  though  nearly  allied  to  it.  Norway 
and  Sweden  appear  to  be  the  only  parts  of  Europe, 
independent  of  the  British  isles,  where  this  bird, 
Motacilla  Yarellii,  has  as  yet  been  found.  In  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe  its  place  is  supplied 
by  the  allied  species  M.  alba . The  habits  of  the 
two  species  are  very  much  the  same.  They  may 
be  seen  when  the  cows  are  feeding  in  the  moist 
low  pastures  running  round  them,  close  up  to 
their  noses,  and  under  their  very  bellies,  availing 
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themselves  of  the  flies  that  settle  on  their  legs,, 
and  probably  finding  worms  and  larvae  that  are 
roused  by  the  trampling  of  their  feet.  Hence  the 
name  of  “ Bergeronettes,”  applied  to  them  by  the 
French.  A species,  resembling  in  its  habits  and 
manners  the  European  Motacillce,  is  found  in 
Java.  This  bird,  Enicurus  speciosus , is  about 
four  and  a-half  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail, 
which  is  six  inches  more.  It  is  of  a black  colour, 
variegated  with  the  purest  snow-white,  is  found 
near  rivulets,  and  may  be  seen  running  along  in 
the  beds  of  such  as  abound  in  rocks  and  gravel, 
moving  its  tail  incessantly,  and  picking  up  worms 
and  insects. 

Mucedines.  ■ — A family  of  acotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  hyphomycetous  Fungi , 
well  known  by  the  names  of  mould  and  mildew. 
The  family  includes  a number  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  microscopic  fungi  which  attack 
living  or  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  substances, 
and  exert  a powerful  destructive  influence  upon 
them,  contributing  very  much  to  their  decompo- 
sition. The  species  of  Botrytis  and  Oidium 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity  as  mildews  over 
the  herbaceous  parts  of  vegetables,  and  moist 
vegetable  substances  generally,  and  carry  de- 
composition and  decay  into  all  their  soft  struc- 
tures. They  are  most  abundantly  developed  in 
a close  damp  atmosphere.  Other  kinds,  as  the 
species  of  Penicillium,  form  in  liquids  containing 
organic  matter,  or  upon  decaying  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  produce  remarkable  chemical  decom- 
positions, causing  a fermentation  of  the  medium 
in  which  they  exist.  See  Botrytis,  Oidium, 
and  Pexicillium. 

Mu  cor.  Mould. — A genus  of  acotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  physomycetous  Fungi , 
and  forming  the  type  of  the  family  Mucorini. 
The  species  are  well  known  as  forming  the  moulds 
seen  springing  up  on  paste,  decaying  fruits,  or 
other  vegetable  matters.  The  most  common  spe- 
cies is  M.  mucedo. 

Mucuna.  The  Cowitch. — A genus  of  plants. 
See  Doi.ichos. 

Mugil.  The  Gray  Mullet — See  Mugilid^e. 

Mugilidae.  The  Mullet  family. — A family 
of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Acanthopterygii, 
and  containing  two  or  three  genera,  of  which 
Mugil , the  gray  mullet,  is  the  type.  The  species 
of  the  family  Mullidae  are  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Mullets , but  as  will  be  seen  under  that 
word,  the  appellation  of  Surmullets  has  been 
retained  for  that  family,  and  that  of  Mullets  will 
designate  the  present  group.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  of  a cylindrical  shape,  with  a broad 
back,  and  their  body  is  covered  with  large  scales, 
which  cover  the  depressed  head  also.  The  two 
dorsal  fins  are  widely  separated,  the  first  having 
only  four  stiff  acute  spines.  The  ventrals  are  in 
general  placed  on  the  abdomen.  The  teeth  are 
not  always  present,  but,  when  so,  are  so  fine  as 
to  be  almost  invisible.  The  pharyngeals  are 
greatly  developed,  closing  the  gullet,  so  that 
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only  soft  and  thin  matters  can  enter  the  narrow 
angular  opening  of  the  oesophagus.  A con- 
siderable number  of  species  are  known,  natives 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  coasts  of  India 
and  Africa.  Several  frequent  the  British  seas, 
the  two  most  common  being  Mugil  cephalus  and 
M.  chelo.  Mugil  cephalus  is  the  gra}’  mullet  of 
the  Mediterranean,  is  rather  more  than  a foot 
in  length,  weighs  about  ten  or  twelve  lbs.,  and 
is  of  a gray  colour  above,  and  a silvery-white 
underneath.  The  thick-lipped  gray  mullet,  M. 
chelo , is  the  most  common  on  the  British  coasts, 
and  differs  from  the  preceding  by  having  very 
thick  fleshy  lips,  the  edges  of  which  are  ciliated 
by  numerous  teeth  which  look  like  hairs.  It  is  a 
more  brilliantly  coloured  fish,  the  back  being  of 
fine  steel-blue,  and  having  six  or  seven  parallel 
lines  along  the  sides,  of  a golden-brown  on  a silver 
ground.  The  gray  mullets  were  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  Pliny  has  celebrated  the  great 
fisheries  the  Romans  possessed  in  his  time  on  the 
coast  of  Languedoc.  The  light  of  a fire  attracts 
these  fishes,  and  when  the  weather  is  stormy  a 
fire  lighted  at  the  bows  of  the  boat  attracts  them 
in  great  numbers.  They  are  said  by  the  fisher- 
men to  be  extremely  wary  and  intelligent,  and 
frequently  escape  from  their  nets  by  leaping  ver- 
tically over  them,  bounding  even  over  the  boats. 
To  prevent  this  the  fishermen  use  a peculiar  net 
made  on  purpose.  Towards  the  end  of  spring 
and  beginning  of  summer  they  become  excited 
by  the  necessity  of  living  in  fresh  water,  and 
then  they  approach  the  shores  and  enter  the 
mouths  of  rivers  in  such  numbers,  that  the  water 
through  which  they  are  seen,  without  being 
clearly  distinguished,  appears  to  be  bluish.  The 
flesh  of  the  mullet  is  tender,  and  of  a very  plea- 
sant flavour.  It  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
Romans,  who  gave  very  high  sums  for  them,  and 
seem  to  have  been  well  aware  of  what  is  now 
known,  that  those  are  the  best  which  are  taken 
in  fresh  water.  The  eggs  salted,  dried,  and  com- 
pressed, are  made  into  a sort  of  caviare,  much  in 
request  in  Provence,  Corsica,  and  Italy,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  “ botarcha.”  Many  other 
species  of  mullets,  natives  of  India  and  Africa, 
are  used  as  food,  and  much  esteemed. 

Mullidae.  The  Surmullet  family. — A family 
of  acanthcpterygious  fishes,  more  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  and  history  than  for  their  number. 
See  Mullus. 

Mu  Hus.  The  Surmullet , or  Red  Mullet A 

genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  forming  the 
type  of  the  family  Mullidae.  The  species  are  of 
an  oblong  shape,  with  a thick  body,  and  have 
two  cirrhi  attached  to  the  symphisis  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  appear  to  act  as  feelers.  They  have 
no  swimming  bladder.  There  are  only  two 
European  species,  both  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  both  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  Great 
Britain.  The  striped  red  mullet,  M.  surmuletus , 
is  the  most  common  on  our  coasts,  being  abundant 
on  the  southern,  but  rather  rare  on  the  eastern 
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and  northern  shores.  It  is  of  a bright  red  or  ver- 
milion colour  on  the  back  and  flanks,  with  three 
golden  lines,  and  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
long.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic  Oceans,  where  it  lives  upon  small 
Crustacea  and  mollusca.  In  the  beginning  of 
spring  the  fishes  seek  deeper  water  in  large 
shoals,  selecting  localities  near  the  embouchures 
of  rivers,  in  order  to  deposit  their  spawn.  The 
plain  red  mullet,  M.  barbatus , is  rarer  on  the 
coasts  of  Britain  than  the  preceding,  though 
equally  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
differs  from  it  chiefly  by  its  colour  being  of  a 
more  uniform  deep  red,  and  wanting  the  golden 
lines.  The  red  mullets  are  excellent  food,  and 
are  amongst  the  fishes  that  are  the  most  extolled 
by  the  ancients  both  for  beauty  and  good  eating. 
The  Romans  especially  considered  them  a great 
luxury,  and  spared  no  expense  to  procure  them 
for  their  tables.  Such  immense  prices  were  given 
for  them  as  almost  to  entail  ruin  on  the  pur- 
chasers ; and  the  satirists  of  the  day  asserted  that 
it  was  not  a fish  that  was  sent  up  to  supper,  but  a 
man! — “non  est  piscis;  homo  est;  hominem, 
Calliodore,  voras.”  Pliny  relates  one  specimen 
having  been  purchased  by  Asinius  Celer  for  8,000 
sesterces,  equal  to  <£G4  17s.  lOd.  of  our  money; 
and  Suetonius  mentions  a dish  of  three  red  mul- 
lets having  cost  the  sum  of  30,000  sesterces,  or 
<£243  10s.  It  was  one  of  the  luxuries  of  a giver 
of  feasts  to  cause  these  fishes  to  swim  down 
streams  led  through  the  banqueting  room,  that 
his  guests  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  their  brilliant 
colours  during  the  repast.  The  streams  led 
under  the  very  couches  of  the  guests,  and  the}1 
were  caught  under  the  table  that  they  might  be 
the  sooner  placed  upon  it,  for  they  were  not  con- 
sidered to  be  fresh  unless  they  expired  in  their 
very  hands.  Nothing  was  thought  more  beautiful 
than  a dying  mullet,  and  they  were  therefore 
exposed  in  vessels  of  glass,  and  allowed  to  die 
there,  that  the  eyes  of  the  guests  might  be  glutted 
with  the  sight  of  the  varied  hues  of  the  expiring 
fish.  Its  struggles  to  escape  death  bring  out  the 
most  brilliant  scarlet  tints,  which  are  followed 
by  a general  paleness,  and  these  two  extreme 
tints  mingle  in  a most  agreeable  manner.  The 
liver  was  considered  the  most  delicious  part, 
and  was  bruised  in  wine  to  make  a sauce  for  the 
flesh. 

Munsteria. — A genus  of  ammonites.  See 
Ammon  itid/E. 

Mu&'senidse.  The  Eel  family — A family  of 
apodal  malacopterygious  fishes,  comprising  a 
number  of  species,  having  long  slender  bodies, 
covered  with  small  scales  sunk  into  a thick  slimy 
skin,  no  ventral  fins,  and  their  gill  flaps  small, 
surrounded  by  the  gill  rays,  and  covered  with 
the  skin,  leaving  merely  a small  tubular  opening 
for  the  emission  of  the  water.  They  have  been 
divided  into  several  genera  according  to  their 
teeth  and  the  proportion  of  their  fins.  The  true 
eels  belong  to  the  genus  A nguilla.  They  possess 
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pectoral  fins,  and  have  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin9 
long  and  united.  The  gills  are  situated  beneath 
the  pectoral  fin.  Three  or  four  species  of  eel  are 
found  in  this  country.  The  sharp-nosed  eel, 
Anguilla  acutirostris , is  the  most  abundant,  and 
maybe  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  com- 
paratively narrow  and  sharp  muzzle.  The  lips 
and  the  lateral  lines  are  furnished  with  a great 
number  of  open  glands  which  constantly  secrete 
an  unctuous  liquor,  causing  the  skin  to  appear 
as  if  varnished,  and  to  feel  exceedingly  slippery. 
The  vertebra  are  113  in  number.  Eels  are  of 
slow  growth,  but  live  long ; some  it  is  said 
having  been  known  to  live  upwards  of  100 
years  ! They  are  able  to  shut  closely  the  open- 
ing of  the  gills  and  mouth,  and  thus  to  keep  the 
gills  long  moist,  in  consequence  of  which  these 
fishes  are  enabled  to  live  a long  time  out  of 
water  — it  is  asserted  even  for  six  or  eight 
days.  They  are  certainly  well  known  to  leave 
the  water  and  to  creep  considerable  distances 
on  the  ground  like  a serpent.  In  this  way 
they  sally  forth  at  night  to  hunt  for  worms, 
insects,  &c.,  and  are  said  by  some  observers 
to  be  fond  of  peas!  They  eat  also  small  fish 
spawn,  dead  flesh,  &c.  Eels  are  found  in  streams, 
lakes,  and  ponds  all  over  Europe.  In  the  lakes 
near  Venice  they  abound  in  thousands,  and  are 
found  equally  numerous  in  those  of  Southern 
Russia  and  Turkey.  During  the  day  they  live 
concealed  in  the  mud,  or  in  large  holes  excavated 
in  the  banks,  which  will  sometimes  hold  a great 
many  together.  Eels  are  very  delicate  eating, 
and  are  much  used  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
but  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  the  laws  of 
Moses.  The  London  market  is  supplied  princi- 
pally from  Holland  by  Dutch  fishermen.  About 
ten  vessels  are  constantly  employed,  and  each  one 
brings  over  a cargo  of  from  15,000  to  20,000 
lbs.  weight  of  live  eels.  The  conger  eels  belong 
to  this  genus  also,  though  they  have  been  placed 
in  one  by  themselves  by  some  naturalists,  under 
the  name  of  Conger.  The  common  conger  eel, 
Anguilla  conger  = Conger  vulgaris , is  a marine 
species,  and  is  found  in  many  of  the  European 
seas.  It  is  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a boat  with 
three  men  to  bring  on  shore  from  five  hundred- 
weight to  two  tons  of  this  fish,  taken  during  the 
night.  The  conger  attains  a very  large  size, 
being  frequently  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and 
occasionally  attaining  that  of  ten,  of  the  thickness 
of  a man’s  thigh,  and  weighing  100  lbs.  The 
flesh  is  not  much  esteemed,  though  it  meets  with 
a ready  sale  at  a low  price,  amongst  the  poorer 
classes.  Great  numbers  are  sent  from  Boulogne 
almost  every  day  during  the  time  they  are  in 
season,  to  Paris,  where  they  appear  to  find  a 
steady  market.  The  genus  Murcena  differs  from 
Anguilla  by  having  no  pectoral  fins,  and  possess- 
ing a single  row  of  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The 
Mur  sene,  Murcena  Helena , is  the  type  of  the 
genus.  It  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
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and  grows  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  feet,  and 
upwards,  and  its  smooth  skin  is  beautifully 
marbled  with  yellow  sub-angular  markings  on  a 
rich  brown  ground.  It  has  very  much  the  habits 
of  the  eel,  and,  like  it,  its  flesh  is  considered 
excellent.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
who  kept  it  alive  in  vivaria.  The  Romans  were 
in  the  habit  of  introducing  these  fishes  in  crystal 
vases  to  the  table  before  being  cooked,  that  the 
guests  might  admire  their  variegated  skin.  Not- 
withstanding their  brightly  marked  skin,  these 
fishes  are  repulsive  in  appearance,  and  very  vo- 
racious, and  it  is  recorded  that  at  Rome  Ysedius 
Pollio  caused  his  offending  slaves  to  be  flung  alive 
into  the  ponds  to  feed  his  muraenae.  It  possesses 
the  power  of  living  a long  time  out  of  water,  and 
its  teeth  being  very  numerous  and  very  sharp,  it 
is  capable  of  biting  very  severely.  The  genus 
Saccopharynx  contains  a recently  discovered  and 
singular  fish.  It  grows  to  a large  size,  and  is 
able  to  distend  its  thorax  to  the  size  of  a large 
tube.  Only  a few  specimens  of  this  curious  fish 
have  as  yet  been  found.  They  were  observed 
floating  in  the  Atlantic.  The  family  Muramidce, 
is  now  broken  up  into  three  separate  families, — 
1st,  Anguillidce,  containing  the  true  eels,  which 
have  the  teeth  card-like  or  villous,  lateral  gill 
openings,  conspicuous  pectoral  fins,  and  the  tail 
encompassed  by  the  union  of  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins.  2d,  Murcenidce , containing  chiefly  marine 
fishes,  for  the  most  part  of  large  size,  having  no 
pectoral  fins,  possessing  lateral  slits  for  gill  open- 
ings, and  many  small  teeth,  which  ai'e  sharp,  and 
placed  on  nearly  all  the  dentiferous  bones  of  the 
mouth.  3d,  Congeridce,  containing  the  conger 
eels,  which  possess  a dorsal  fin,  commencing  close 
to  the  occiput,  a naked  skin  destitute  of  scales, 
and  for  the  most  part  a longish,  pointed,  pro- 
jecting snout. 

Muricidse. — A family  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusca,  containing  numerous  species,  the  shells 
of  which  are  characterized  by  having  a straight, 
tubular,  anterior  canal.  The  animals  have  a more 
or  less  elongated  straight  syphon,  a small  trun- 
cated head,  and  a broad  foot,  carrying  a horny, 
annular  operculum,  and  are  carnivorous,  preying 
upon  other  mollusca.  The  genus  Mur  ex  is  the 
type  of  the  family,  and  contains  about  180  spe- 
cies, which  are  all  marine,  and  are  distributed 
nearly  over  the  whole  world,  ranging  from  low 
water  to  twenty-five  fathoms.  At  certain  periods 
of  its  growth  the  animal  expands  the  edge  of  its 
mantle,  and  during  this  time  deposits  appendages 
on  the  edge  of  the  shell  for  their  protection. 
These  expansions  of  the  mantle  are  then  gradu- 
ally withdrawn,  and  the  portion  of  the  shell 
which  the  animal  forms  between  this  time  and 
the  next  development  of  the  appendages,  is  of  the 
common  shape;  but  the  expansions  produced 
for  their  protection  are  left  on  the  surface  of  the 
shell,  forming  variously  shaped  bands  across  the 
whirls,  which  have  been  called  varices.  The  time 
occupied  by  the  animal  in  producing  this  por- 
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tion  of  the  shell  is  about  a year,  and  the  quantity 
of  shell  formed  amounts  to  about  a third,  or  often 
less,  of  a whirl.  This  genus  contains  many 
rare  and  beautiful  shells,  some  of  which  at  one 
time  were  of  great  commercial  importance.  The 
famous  purple  dye  of  the  ancients  was  in  all 
probability  procured  from  one  or  two  species  of 
murex.  The  small  shells  were  bruised  in  mortars, 
and  the  animals  of  the  larger  were  taken  out. 
Heaps  of  broken  shells  of  Murex  trunculus , and 
caldron-shaped  holes  in  the  rocks,  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  Tyrian  shore ; and  on  the  coast  of 
the  Morea  there  is  similar  evidence  of  the  employ- 
ment of  M.  brandaris  for  the  same  purpose. 
About  160  species  of  murex  have  been  dis- 
covered fossil  in  the  eocene  beds  of  Britain,  France, 
&c. 

Muridse.  The  Mouse  and  Rat  family. — An 
extensive  family  of  rodent  Mammalia  belonging 
to  the  order  Glires.  The  animals  belonging  to 
this  family  have  a more  or  less  elongate  tail 
covered  with  whirls  of  scales;  the  fur  is  soft, 
with  scattered  longer  hairs,  or  flat  channelled 
striated  spines;  the  lower  cutting  teeth  are  awl- 
shaped,  and  the  ears  and  eyes  are  distinct.  The 
various  species  belonging  to  the  family  are  very 
difficult  to  arrange;  but  of  late  naturalists  have 
divided  them  into  several  groups  or  sub-families: 
as  Murina  and  Arvicolina,  containing  the  true 
mice  and  rats,  the  water-rats,  campagnols,  mea- 
dow-mice, and  voles,  &c.  (see  Murina)  ; Sac- 
comyna , containing  the  pouched  rats  (see  Heter- 
omys  ; Casiorina , containing  the  beavers  (see 
Castor);  and  Echimyna  (see  Murina). 

Murina. — A sub-family  of  the  family  Muridce , 
containing  the  mouse,  rat,  and  other  allied  ani- 
mals. They  are  characterized  by  having  separate 
toes,  a wart-like  thumb  to  the  fore  feet,  and 
tubercular  grinders.  The  genus  Mus  is  the  type 
of  the  family,  and  contains  a number  of  well 
known  species.  The  common  or  domestic  mouse, 
Mus  Musculus , seems  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  civilized  man,  and  has  never  been  found  at  a 
distance  from  his  dwelling:  it  is  found  through- 
out all  Europe,  and  has  extended  to  America  and 
Australia.  The  wood  mouse,  Mus  sylvaticus)  is 
a bitter  enemy  to  the  agriculturist,  horticulturist, 
and  planter.  It  is  found  in  fields  and  gardens, 
widely  diffused  throughout  Europe.  They  form 
large  magazines  of  grain,  acorns,  nuts,  &c.,  for 
their  winter  provision ; and  the  mischief  done  to 
the  farmer  by  hogs  rooting  up  the  ground  is  said 
to  be  caused  by  their  searching  for  these  subter- 
ranean treasures.  The  harvest  mouse,  Mus  mes- 
sorius  (JMicromys  minutus'),  is  the  smallest,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  quadrupeds  that  exist 
in  Britain.  They  build  a curious  nest  amidst 
the  straws  of  standing  corn  or  in  thistles ; and, 
in  harvest,  are  carried  into  barns  with  the  corn 
sheaves,  where  they  live  and  multiply.  In  win- 
ter they  retire  to  burrows  or  make  their  rendez- 
vous in  corn  ricks.  These  little  creatures  are 
about  2-|  inches  in  length  from  nose  to  root  of 
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f ail,  this  latter  organ  being  two  inches  more.  The 
lineated  mouse,  Mus  pumilio , from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  still  smaller,  however,  than  the 
harvest  mouse,  and  weighs  less  than  four  scruples. 
The  black  rat,  Mus  Rattus,  was  at  one  time 
the  common  rat  of  Great  Britain.  It  appears  to 
have  been  imported  here  from  the  continent  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  still 
to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  is 
rapidly  disappearing  before  the  brown  rat,  Mus 
decumanus , or  Norway  rat,  which  is  a more 
enterprising  and  stronger  species.  This  rat  never 
made  its  appearance  in  England  till  about  forty 
years  ago;  and,  most  probably,  as  well  as  the 
preceding  species,  was  introduced  originally  from 
India,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  still  very  com- 
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mon.  It  has  now  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  and  is  equally  common  in  America, 
where,  as  in  Europe,  it  has  superseded  the  black 
rat.  The  rat  is  eminently  carnivorous,  bold  and 
ferocious;  and  is  very  destructive  in  the  game 
preserve  and  poultry-yard.  The  Cairo  rat,  Acan- 
thomys  Cahirinus , a native  of  Egypt,  is  remark- 
able for  having  spines  on  the  back  instead  of  hairs, 
and  was  noticed  by  Aristotle.  The  bandicoot  or 
pig  rat,  Mus  Bandicota  or  giganteus , is  the 
largest  and  most  formidable  species  of  the  sub- 
family. In  appearance  it  is  like  a brown  rat 
dilated  to  gigantic  proportions,  as  it  measures 
upwards  of  thirteen  inches  from  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  and  has  a tail  thirteen  inches 
long.  A male  weighs  three  pounds.  It  is  com- 


1.  Bandicoot— Mus  giganteus.  2.  Barbary  Mouse— Mus  Barbarus.  8.  Sparman's  Mouse— MuspUmilio.  4.  Black  Rat— Mus  Rattus. 
5.  Harvest  Mouse— Mus  messorius.  6.  Norway  Rat — Mus  decumanus. 


mon  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  is  a most  mis- 
chievous animal,  burrowing  to  a considerable 
depth  and  undermining  the  foundations  of  gran- 
aries and  storehouses.  Its  chief  food  is  grain 
and  vegetables,  and  it  does  much  damage  to 
gardens.  The  lowest  caste  of  Hindoos  eat  the 
flesh  of  this  species.  The  hamster  is  placed  in 
this  group.  See  Cricetus.  There  are  some  mice 
in  South  Africa  which  live  on  trees.  These  con- 
stitute the  genus  Dendromys.  In  the  group 
Murina  are  also  placed  the  rabbit-rats  of  Aus- 
tralia, Hapalotis  albipes , melanura  and  Gouldii , 
which,  in  the  shortness  of  the  fore  legs  compared 
with  the  hinder,  and  the  pencil  of  longer  hair  at 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  approach  very  nearly  the  jer- 
boas. The  second  sub- family  of  Muridse,  Arvi- 


colina,  have  the  crown  of  the  grinders  flat  as  if 
they  were  truncated.  Many  species  are  described. 
The  genus  Arvicola  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
containing  the  water-rat,  A.  amphibius,  so  well 
known,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  rivers,  ditches, 
and  ponds,  in  which  it  burrows  and  breeds. 
The  campagnol  or  meadow  mouse,  A.  arvalis  or 
agrestis , which,  though  small,  commits  such 
destruction  in  fields,  gardens,  and  woods,  destroy- 
ing young  trees,  and  feeding  on  roots  and  seeds. 
The  economic  vole,  A.  osconomicus , from  Siberia, 
which  inhabits  a sort  of  oven-shaped  chamber 
placed  under  the  turf,  from  which  issue  several 
narrow  and  ramifying  canals  running  in  various 
directions,  communicating  with  a second  chamber 
wherein  it  amasses  its  provisions.  The  lem- 
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mings  belong  to  this  group.  The  lemming, 
Myodes  Norvegicus , is  a native  of  Norway  and 
Finland,  is  about  five  inches  long  with  a tail 
half  an  inch,  and  is  of  a tawny  colour  variegated 
with  black.  It  subsists  entirely  on  vegetable 
food,  and  lives  in  shallow  burrows  under  ground 
in  summer,  and  makes  long  passages  under  the 
snow  in  winter.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  history  of  the  lemming  is,  the  periodical 
migrations  the  animals  make  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another.  They  descend  in  great 
bands  from  the  mountains  which  divide  Nord- 
land  and  Finmark,  eating  up  everything  before 
them.  They  pursue  their  course  in  a strait  line, 
climbing  walls  and  houses,  and  not  avoiding 
man  himself  should  he  stand  in  their  way,  but 
attempting  to  climb  over  him.  Rivers  and  lakes 
are  swam  across,  the  band  forming  again  on  the 
farther  side,  and  corn  and  hay-stacks  are  gnawn 
through.  Like  an  army  of  locusts  they  pass  on, 
leaving  a desolate  track  behind  them,  nor  do  they 
stop  till  they  reach  the  sea,  where  thousands  are 
drowned.  During  their  march  great  numbers 
are  destroyed  by  hawks,  owls,  weasels,  &c.,  and 
so  great  is  the  havoc  thus  committed,  and  by 
their  being  swept  away  in  crossing  rivers,  &c., 
that  but  few  ever  reach  their  native  haunts  again. 
The  cause  of  these  migrations  is  not  well  under- 
stood, but  it  is  supposed  to  arise  from  want  of 
food.  They  appear  to  take  place  at  irregular 
intervals;  but,  upon  an  average,  about  once  in 
ten  years.  In  former  times  the  lemmings  were 
superstitiously  believed  to  fall  from  the  clouds, 
and,  in  such  dread  were  they  held  by  the  natives, 
that  the  priests  were  wont  to  exorcise  them  by 
bell,  book,  and  candle.  Several  species  of  fossil 
Murina  have  been  discovered  in  the  bone  caves 
of  Kirkdale,  in  the  bone  breccias  of  Sardinia,  &c., 
and  in  the  tertiary  beds.  Two  or  three  species 
of  Arvicola  and  two  or  three  of  Mus  have  been 
recorded. 

Mus.  The  Mouse  genus. — See  Murina. 

Musa. — See  Musace.®. 

Musacese. — A nat.  ord.  of  monocotyledonous 
plants,  consisting  of  a number  of  species  which 
are  generally  herbaceous,  rarely  ligneous,  and 
usually  of  a large  size.  These  plants  have 
scarcely  any  true  aerial  stem,  but,  instead,  have 
shoots  proceeding  from  subterraneous  rootstocks, 
which  form  spurious  stems  composed  of  the 
sheathing  leaf-stalks.  The  leaves  are  flat,  and 
traversed  throughout  their  whole  length  by  a 
thick  median  rib,  with  simple  veins  running 
directly  towards  it  from  the  margin.  The  species 
are  found  in  warm  and  tropical  regions,  and  some 
are  much  cultivated  on  account  of  their  fruit. 
The  genus  Musa  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  found  in  tropical 
countries.  The  plantain,  Musa  sapientum , has 
a fruit  which  is  used  to  an  immense  extent  by 
the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates,  and  is,  in  reality, 
one  of  the  necessary  articles  of  their  food. 
Throughout  equinoctial  Asia  and  America,  in 
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tropical  Africa,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  wherever  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  exceeds  75°  (Fahrenheit), 
the  plantain  is  extensively  cultivated.  It  is 
often  the  whole  support  of  an  Indian  family, 


Musa  sapientum,  var.  Sinensis. 


as  an  extent  of  ground  which,  in  wheat, 
could  only  maintain  two  persons,  will  yield 
sustenance  under  the  plantain  to  fifty.  A 
great  many  varieties  are  produced  by  culture. 
Besides  its  utility  as  an  article  of  food,  a tough 
fibre,  capable  of  being  made  into  thread  of  great 
fineness,  is  obtained  from  its  stem,  and  the  leaves, 
from  their  breadth  and  hardness,  form  an  excel- 
lent material  for  the  thatch  of  cottages.  An 
intoxicating  liquor  is  also  made  from  the  fruits 
when  fermented,  and  the  young  shoots  are  eaten 
as  a delicate  vegetable.  The  banana,  Musa 
paradisaica,  is  only  a variety  of  the  plantain, 
the  fruit  being  smaller  and  more  delicate  flavoured. 
Botanists  call  it  paradisaica , from  an  allusion 
to  an  old  notion  of  its  being  the  “forbidden  fruit 
of  Scripture;  ” and  fanciful  writers  have  supposed 
it  to  be  the  “grapes”  brought  by  the  spies  of 
Moses  from  the  promised  land,  one  bunch  of 
which  was  borne  upon  a pole  by  two  men. 
Several  other  species  of  the  genus  Musa  are 
known,  all  natives  of  Asia,  one  of  which  affords 
a valuable  textile  fabric.  This  species,  Musa 
textilis , is  a native  of  the  Philippine  Islands; 
and  from  the  delicate  vegetable  fibres  is  obtained 
a fine  thread  called  Manilla  hemp,  from  which 
the  fine  muslins  known  as  Manilla  handkerchiefs 
and  Manilla  scarfs  are  manufactured.  Only 
three  other  genera  belong  to  the  family  Musacece. 
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Heliconia  is  the  principal  American  form,  and  the 
species  are  conspicuous  for  their  brilliantly  coloured, 
boat-shaped  bracteze,  sometimes  yellow,  some- 
times scarlet,  and  even  a mixture  of  both.  Stre - 
litzia  is  the  African  form,  the  species  being  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  distinguished  by 
their  rigid  glaucous  leaves,  and  singularly  irregu- 
lar flowers  of  a yellow  and  blue,  or  white  colour. 
Urania  is  a Madagascar  genus,  and  contains  only 
one  species,  U.  speciosa , or  the  ravenala — it  is  a 
noble  palm-like  plant,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  blue  colour  of  the  lacerated  pulpy  aril 
which  envelops  the  seeds;  the  leaves  are  arranged 
in  a fan  shape,  and  the  seeds  are  said  to  constitute 
a wholesome  food — they  are  also  used  for  dyeing 
in  Madagascar. 

Musca.  The  Fly  genus. — See  Muscid^e. 

Musci.  The  Mosses. — See  Acrogen^e. 

Muscicapa. — See  Muscicapid^e. 

Muscicapidse  (musca,  a fly;  capeo,  to  take 
or  catch).  The  Fly-catchers. — A family  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order 
Passeres , comprising  numerous  species  character- 
ized by  their  beak  being  more  or  less  depressed, 
broad  at  the  base,  with  bristles,  and  the  tip  sud- 
denly bent  and  emarginatcd.  Their  tarsi  are 
generally  short  and  slender.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world,  and  feed  almost  exclusively  upon  insects. 
They  have  been  divided  into  different  groups  or  sub- 
families according  to  the  structure  of  their  bill 
and  tarsi.  The  sub-family  Muscicapince  con- 
tains the  true  fly-catchers,  and  they  are  the  only 
species  of  the  family  found  in  the  Old  World; 
their  beaks  are  weak,  much  depressed,  with  the 
tip  slightly  hooked  and  emarginated;  their  gape 
is  always  bristled,  and  their  tarsi  are  short  and 
slender.  The  genus  Muscicapa  is  the  type,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  family.  It  contains 
several  species,  mostly  of  a small  size  and  with  a 
rather  lively  coloured  plumage.  The  spotted 
fly-catcher  and  the  red  fly-catcher  are  summer 
visitants  to  this  country,  and  breed  here.  The 
spotted  fly- catcher,  Muscicapa  grisola , is  a na- 
tive of  Africa,  and  arrives  in  this  country  late  in 
May.  It  has  no  song  to  recommend  it,  but  it  is 
most  useful  in  clearing  its  neighbourhood  of  gnats 
and  other  troublesome  insects.  Perched  on  the 
top  of  a stake  or  upper  part  of  a gate-bar  it 
remains  motionless  till  some  luckless  insect  comes 
in  its  way,  when  it  pounces  upon  it  in  an  instant, 
and  immediately  returns  to  its  post  till  another 
victim  comes  in  its  way.  The  male  bird  is  most 
assiduous  in  feeding  the  female  while  she  sits, 
and  has  been  observed  feeding  her  as  late  as  nine 
o’clock  at  night.  The  red  fly-catcher,  Muscicapa 
atricapilla,  comes  to  us  from  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  common,  in  summer,  near  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  where  it  forms  a very 
inartificial  nest  and  lays  seven  or  eight  eggs  of  a 
uniform  pale  blue.  It  has  varied  and  pleasing- 
notes  like  the  redstart,  and  feeds  like  the  preced- 
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ing  species.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of 
this  sub-family  is  the  fan-tailed  fly-catcher, 
Rhipidura  flabellifera.  It  is  a native  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  is  very  curious  in  its  habits — it  fre- 
quents small  trees  and  bushes,  from  whence  it 
suddenly  darts  at  its  prey,  spreading  out  its  tail 
like  a fan  (hence  its  English  name),  and,  to 
appearance,  turning  over  like  a tumbler  pigeon, 
and  then  immediately  returning  to  the  same  twig 
or  bough  from  whence  it  sprung.  The  sub-family 
Alectrurince  have  the  bill  of  variable  length,  but 
it  is  always  somewhat  depressed,  with  the  culmen 
rounded.  Their  tarsi  are  lengthened  and  strong. 
The  species  are  found  only  in  South  America, 
generally  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  where  they 
pursue  insects  on  the  ground;  they  are  also  called 
Fluvicolince  or  water-chats;  they  run  with  great 
celerity  and  are  seldom  seen  perching.  The  genus 
Alectrurus  is  the  type  of  this  sub-family,  which  is 
well  marked  by  the  remarkable  development  of 
the  tail  feathers.  The  sub-family  Tyrannince , 
the  tyrants  (tyrant  shrikes  or  tyrant  fly-catchers), 
have  a long,  straight,  and  strong  bill,  somewhat 
depressed  throughout,  and  gradually  compressed 
towards  the  tip,  which  is  suddenly  hooked.  Their 
tarsi  are  short  and  slender — they  are  found  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  South  America,  and  are  very 
bold  and  spirited  birds — they  are  less  strictly 
insectivorous  than  the  others,  as  one  or  two  of 
the  species  have  been  observed  to  feed  upon  small 
birds,  and  even  plunge  into  the  water  after  fish, 
like  the  king-fisher.  The  species  are  numerous 
in  ti-opical  America,  and  may  be  seen  everywhere 
perched  upon  naked  branches,  uttering,  at  short 
intervals,  a sharp  and  monotonous  cry.  They 
are  very  quarrelsome  during  the  season  of  incu- 
bation ; the  male  will  not  then  suffer  any  birds 
to  come  near  its  nest,  and  becomes  so  infuriated 
against  such  unconscious  intruders  that  it  will 
attack  both  hawks  and  eagles,  with  a determina- 
tion not  to  be  resisted,  until  they  are  fairly  driven 
away.  One  species  is  particularly  noted  for  his 
boldness  and  courage  upon  such  occasions,  and 
has  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  Tyrannus  in- 
trepidus , or  king-bird.  This  bird  is  a native  of 
North  America,  is  said  to  be  very  partial  to 
bees,  and  is  believed,  by  many  intelligent  people 
who  have  watched  him  near  a bee-hive,  to  pick 
out  the  drones  and  never  to  injure  the  working 
bees.  The  sub- family  Tityrinai  have  a short 
very  broad  bill,  compressed  toward  the  tip,  with 
the  culmen  convex  and  smooth,  their  wings  are 
long,  and  their  tarsi  short  and  weak.  The  species 
of  this  sub-family  are  natives  of  South  America, 
and  may  generally  be  seen  perched  on  the  high 
branches  of  trees,  where  they  sit  waiting  to 
pounce  upon  any  insects  which  approach  within 
reach.  The  genus  Tityra  or  Psaris  is  the  type, 
and  the  best  known  species  is  the  Cayenne  shrike, 
T.  Cayana , a native  of  Cayenne.  The  last 
sub-family,  Vireonince,  or  fly-catching  warblers, 
have  short,  very  compressed  beaks,  with  the  tip 
hooked,  and  the  gape  with  bristles.  They  are 
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only  found  in  America,  and  feed  on  fruits  as  well 
as  insects.  See  Icteria. 

Muscicapinse. — A sub-family  of  fly-catchers. 
See  Muscicapid^e. 

Muscidse.  The  Fly  family.  — A family  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Diptera , and  con- 
taining those  insects  peculiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  flips.  The  species  of  this  family  are 
distinguished  from  the  others  of  the  group  A tlie- 
ricera,  to  which  they  belong,  by  their  having  the 
proboscis  distinct,  short,  thick,  membranaceous, 
terminated  by  two  large  labial  lobes,  and  entirely 
retractile  within  the  oral  cavity,  enclosing  only 
two  internal  setiform  organs,  and  a pair  of  palpi. 
The  antennae  are  triarticulate,  the  body  is  gene- 
rally short  and  robust,  and  the  legs  and  wings 
of  moderate  length.  The  genus  Musca  is  the 
type,  and  originally  the  whole  of  the  known 
species  were  contained  in  this  one  genus  alone. 
Since  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  however,  the  new  species 
have  so  increased  in  number  that  it  has  now  become 
the  type  merely  of  a large  and  numerous  family. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  family  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  of  700  or  800  species  having 
been  recorded  in  England  alone,  and  as  the  study 
of  this  family  has  not  been  so  much  attended  to  as 
many  others,  this  probably  is  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  indigenous  species.  The 
species  are  found  scattered  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion all  over  the  globe.  They  are  found  where- 
ever  plants  grow,  seeking  their  food  in  the  corollse 
of  flowers,  and  their  larvae  are  formed  for  the 
destruction  of  decomposing  matters.  Their  eggs 
are  deposited  upon  any  dead  or  putrescent  sub- 
stances, either  animal  or  vegetable,  and  the  larvae 
when  hatched  serve  an  important  purpose  in  re- 
moving putrid  matter.  The  genus  Musca  is  at 
present  restricted  to  a few  species,  some  of  which 
are  Avell  known.  The  common  house  fly,  Musca 
domestica , affords  the  most  familiar  example. 
This  species  is  exceedingly  abundant  during  the 
whole  summer,  and  especially  in  the  months  of 
J uly  and  August.  They  are  teasing,  troublesome 
insects,  annoying  from  their  numbers  and  per- 
severance in  buzzing  about  our  dwellings.  The 
structure  of  the  foot  of  the  fly  has  given  rise  to 
a good  deal  of  discussion.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  house  fly  is  able  to  walk  in  all  positions  upon 
the  smoothest  and  most  polished  surfaces.  This 
faculty  has  been  asserted  by  some  to  depend 
upon  an  apparatus  which  causes  the  foot  to  pro- 
duce a vacuum  and  thus  enables  it  to  take  a 
strong  hold  upon  objects  possessing  a smooth 
surface.  Others,  however,  maintain  that  this  is 
incompatible  with  the  structure  of  the  foot,  which 
has  the  inferior  surface  covered  with  minute  hairs 
closely  set  and  directed  downwards.  They  be- 
lieve that  it  is  by  means  of  those  hairs  that  the 
insects  are  enabled  mechanically  to  retain  their 
position,  as  when  examined  by  a microscope,  the 
most  smooth  and  polished  substances,  glass  itself, 
are  seen  to  have  a certain  roughness  on  their 
surface.  A third  opinion,  however,  has  been  held 
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by  other  observers.  They  conjecture  that  these 
hairs  contain  a glutinous  secretion  by  which  the 
fly  can  adhere  to  glass  or  other  smooth  surfaces, 
and  that  they  can,  when  vigorous,  press  out  this 
secretion.  The  flesh  fly  is  now  removed  to  the 
genus  Sarcophaga ; the  blue  bottle  to  the  genus 
Lucilia ; and  the  meat  fly  to  that  of  Calliphora. 
The  eggs  of  these  insects  are  well  known  by  the 
name  of  “fly  blows,”  and  are  deposited  upon 
meat  and  other  animal  matter.  The  larvae  are 
soon  hatched,  and  when  the  period  of  transforma- 
tion is  arrived,  they  descend  into  the  ground 
where  they  assume  the  pupa  state.  These  larvae 
are  known  to  those  who  “ ply  the  gentle  craft,”  as 
gentles. 

Musoplaagidae  ( musa , the  plantain ; 
to  eat).  The  Plantain-eaters. — A family  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order 
Passeres.  The  species  are  distinguished  by 
having  short  largely  elevated  and  gibbose  bills, 
with  the  margin  generally  serrated.  The  wings 
are  more  or  less  lengthened  and  rounded,  and 
the  feet  are  short  and  formed  for  clinging.  The 
genus  Musojphaga  may  be  considered  the  type  of 
the  family.  The  species  are  distinguished  by 
their  outer  toe  being  versatile.  They  are  natives 
of  Africa,  and  feed  upon  fruits.  M . violacea 
is  a magnificent  bird.  The  bill,  very  much 
dilated  at  the  base,  is  of  a rich  yellow  colour, 
passing  into  crimson,  the  naked  orbits  and  the 
compact  velvety  feathers  of  the  crown  are  of  a 
glossy  crimson,  while  a stripe  of  white  extends 
from  below  the  eye  to  the  ear.  The  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  violet,  with  the  secondary 
and  part  of  the  primary  quills  carmine,  and  the 
tail  deep  green.  It  is  a native  of  the  Gold  Coast 
and  Senegal.  The  touraco,  Turacus  Senegalensis , 
is  also  a handsome  bird.  Its  prevailing  colour 
is  green,  varied  with  purple  on  the  wings  and 
tail.  It  perches  on  the  highest  branches  of  forest 
trees,  and  keeping  out  of  gunshot,  is  consequently 
difficult  to  be  obtained.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  colies,  Colius , which  belong 
to  this  family,  have  a very  long  and  pointed  tail, 
the  tarsi  scutellated,  and  the  four  toes  all  placed 
forward.  Their  plumage  is  soft  and  silky,  and 
the  colours  sombre ; hence  they  are  called  at  the 
Cape,  where  they  are  found,  “ mouse  birds.” 
They  are  gregarious  birds,  living  in  flocks,  feed- 
ing on  fruits,  and  proving  great  scourges  to 
gardens.  They  build  their  nests  in  groups,  and 
when  they  take  their  rest,  they  sleep  in  com- 
panies, suspended  to  the  branches  by  one  foot, 
their  head  downwards.  Their  flesh  is  said  to 
be  delicate. 

Mustela.  The  Weasel. — See  MusTELiDiE. 

Mustclcdsc.  The  Weasel  tribe. — A family 
of  carnivorous  animals  belonging  to  the  order 
Ferae.  The  animals  belonging  to  this  family  are, 
generally  speaking,  small,  with  an  elongated 
slender  body,  very  short  legs,  short  round  ears, 
and  a lengthened  more  or  less  depressed  head. 
They  have  only  a single  tubercular  grinder  in 
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each  jaw,  the  upper  one  being  oblong,  transverse, 
and  bluntly  tubercular.  They  are  very  agile 
creatures,  and  are  amongst  the  most  sanguinary 
and  rapacious  of  all  the  carnivora,  feeding  entirely 
upon  living  prey,  unless  very  hard  pressed  by 
hunger.  Though  small  they  are  extremely  bold, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  animals  ten  times 
larger  than  themselves.  They  employ  great 
cunning  and  address  in  order  to  seize  upon  their 
victims,  which  they  do  at  unawares,  but  at  the 
same  time  if  needs  be  they  show  great  courage 
in  the  attack  or  in  self-defence.  The  more  typi- 
cal species  of  the  family  are  the  martens,  weasels, 
and  polecats,  but  it  contains  also  a good  many 
others,  as  the  otters  (see  Lutra)  ; the  glutton 
and  grison  (see  Gulo)  ; and  the  badgers  (see 
Meles).  The  martens,  Maries , may  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  the  family.  The  pine  marten, 
Martes  dbietum , is  common  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  It  is  about  one 
and  a-half  foot  long  from  the  snout  to  the  tail, 
this  latter  organ  being  ten  inches  more.  Its 
colour  is  a lustrous  brown,  with  a clear  yellow 
spot  under  the  throat.  The}'  live  in  the  depths 
of  the  densest  woods  and  forests,  and  climb  trees 
with  great  agility  in  search  of  birds  and  small 
mammalia.  They  are  particularly  destructive 
to  small  game  and  the  eggs  of  birds.  Their  life 
is  one  of  rapine,  prowling  about  trying  to  surprise 
the  partridge  in  its  cover,  the  hare  on  its  form,  or 
the  squirrel  in  its  nest.  Failing  these  they  seize 
upon  field  mice,  dormice,  and  other  small  animals 
of  that  kind,  and  will  even  destroy  lizards  and 
serpents.  They  are  also  said  to  attack  the  nests 
of  wild  bees  for  the  sake  of  the  honey.  When  the 
female  is  about  to  bring  forth  her  young,  she 
seeks  out  a squirrel’s  nest,  and  having  destroyed 
or  driven  away  the  proprietor,  takes  possession 
of  it  for  herself,  enlarging  it  as  necessary,  and 
making  it  comfortable.  When  the  young  are  able 
to  walk  about,  they  all  leave  their  nest,  and  sally 
forth,  sleeping  afterwards  in  the  hollow  trunks 
of  trees,  or  rolled  up  amongst  dry  leaves.  The 
skin  of  this  little  animal  is  much  used  by  furriers, 
and  immense  numbers  are  brought  to  this  country 
from  North  America,  the  fur  of  those  being  better 
than  the  European  ones.  Upwards  of  100,000 
skins  are  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain. 
The  beech  marten,  Martes  Foina,  is  considered  by 
some  merely  a variety  of  the  preceding.  It  has 
a white  mark  under  the  throat,  and  is  found 
nearer  the  habitations  of  men  than  the  pine  marten, 
but  its  habits  are  the  same.  Both  these  species 
of  marten  are  found  in  England.  The  sable, 
Martes  zibellina , is  a native  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  very  much  prized  for 
its  skin.  It  is  considered  by  many  authors  as 
only  another  variety  of  the  pine  marten,  but 
what  is  rather  curious  a perfect  specimen  of  this 
animal  is  a desideratum  in  our  collections.  The 
fur  of  the  sable  is  brownish  in  summer  and  black 
in  winter.  This  winter  coat  is  by  far  the  most 
precious,  and  forms  an  article  of  great  commerce 
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with  the  Russians.  The  most  valuable  come 
from  Siberia.  Indeed  it  is  to  the  chace  of  this 
animal  that  the  discovery  of  the  eastern  coun- 
tries of  Siberia  is  ascribed.  The  polecats,  Puto- 
rius , differ  from  the  martens  in  their  teeth,  and 
exhale  a very  disagreeable  smell.  The  common 
polecat,  Putorius  fcetidus , is  rather  more  than  a 
foot  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  six 
inches  more.  It  is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and 
is  a very  common  animal  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  It  resembles  the  marten  a good 
deal  in  its  habits  and  manners,  but  it  is  more  of 
a nocturnal  animal,  sleeping  during  the  day  and 
sallying  forth  at  night  to  seek  its  prey.  It 
generally  inhabits  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  man,  frequently  taking  up  its  abode  in  old 
barns  and  outhouses,  and  committing  great  havoc 
in  henroosts  and  dovecots.  When  it  lives  in  the 
fields,  it  is  not  far  from  a farm,  or  in  the  heart 
of  a preserve  that  it  has  its  head-quarters.  The 
polecat,  weasel,  and  marten,  from  their  elongated 
bodies  are  generally  described  as  vermiform , 
and  hence  our  English  word  vermin,  which  is 
applied  to  them  all.  None  of  these  vermin 
are  more  destructive  to  game  than  the  polecat, 
and  none  is  more  relentlessly  punished  by 
the  gamekeeper.  The  female  generally  takes 
possession  of  a rabbit  burrow  for  her  nest  after 
having  eaten  or  driven  away  its  original  occu- 
piers. The  odour  which  this  animal  exhales  is 
very  offensive,  and  seems  to  have  given  the  names 
by  which  in  many  countries  it  is  known.  Fou- 
mart, the  name  by  which  it  is  called  in  England 
and  Scotland,  appears  to  be  a corruption  of  Foul- 
mart.  In  Welsh,  Ffwlbard ; in  French,  Putois ; 
in  Italian,  Fodta  and  Puzzolo;  and  in  Spanish, 
Putoro,  all  seem  to  point  to  the  same  origin. 
The  mink,  or  minx  of  the  fur  traders,  Putorius 
(Vison)  Lutreola,  is  a native  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  America,  living  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  ponds,  and  feeding  upon  frogs,  cray 
fishes,  and  fishes  which  it  pursues  in  the  water. 
It  exhales  a strong  odour  of  musk,  and  its  fur  is 
in  considerable  request.  The  weasels  are  pecu- 
liarly vermiform  in  their  appearance.  The  com- 
mon weasel,  Mustela  vulgaris,  is  a well  known 
animal.  It  is  about  six  inches  long,  with  a tail 
two  inches  more;  and  is  found  throughout  all 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  In  general  it  is 
found  inhabiting  places  near  the  habitation  of 
man.  It  is  an  exceedingly  agile  little  creature, 
and  its  quick  eye  and  easy  gait  give  it  a remark- 
able degree  of  effrontery  as  it  looks  at  an  intru- 
der when  it  feels  itself  out  of  danger.  It  bounds 
along  with  great  speed,  and  is  able  to  leap  five 
or  six  feet  high  when  it  makes  for  a tree,  from 
branch  to  branch  of  which  it  springs  with  the 
agility  of  a squirrel.  It  lives  upon  small  animals, 
as  moles,  rats,  field  mice,  birds,  &c.  It  is  bold 
and  courageous,  and  will  attack  an  animal  twice 
the  size  of  itself,  and  seldom  fails  to  kill  it.  The 
weasel  is  considered  by  many  good  authorities 
to  be  of  great  service  to  the  fanner  by  destroying 
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mice  which  are  so  mischievous  by  their  numbers 
in  corn  ricks  and  granaries.  The  ermine,  Mus- 
tela  erminea , is  a much  more  destructive  animal, 
destroying  game  to  a considerable  extent.  Its 
fur,  however,  is  valuable,  and  is  an  object  of 


considerable  commerce.  It  is  upwards  of  nine 
and  a-half  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
measures  three  and  a-half  inches  more.  In 
winter  the  fur  becomes  quite  white,  except  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  which  always  remains  black.  It  is 
a native  of  northern  countries,  and  though  not 
uncommon  in  Scotland,  is  more  especially  abun- 
dant in  Russia,  Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  North 
America,  Lapland,  and  Norway.  Its  habits  are 
much  the  same  as  the  generality  of  the  family. 
In  summer  the  fur  of  this  little  creature  becomes 
of  a fine  chestnut  colour,  and  at  this  season  the 
furriers  know  it  by  the  name  of  Roselet.  When 
it  becomes  white  in  winter,  it  is  the  Ermine.  In 
1850,  187,000  skins  were  imported  into  this 
country.  The  ferret,  Putorius  Furo , is  a native 
originally  of  Africa,  but  is  now  domesticated 
with  us,  and  indeed,  by  many  is  considered  only 
a domesticated  variety  of  the  polecat.  It  is 
quite  white  and  has  red  eyes,  depending  perhaps 
upon  its  having  been  domesticated  for  a great 
length  of  time,  and  is  even  more  bloodthirsty 
than  the  polecat  or  marten  themselves.  Ferrets 
are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  rabbits,  and 
it  appears  that  the  ancients  knew  them  well  and 
used  them  for  the  same  purpose  as  we  do  at  the 
present  day.  The  zorille  or  Cape  polecat,  Zorilla 
Striata , is  also  a native  of  Africa,  being  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  called  the 
“ muis-hond.”  It  is  about  a foot  long,  exclusive  of 
the  tail,  which  is  eight  inches  more.  It  has  much 
the  same  habits  as  the  martens,  only  it  does  not 
climb  trees,  but  makes  a burrow  which  it  inhabits 
during  the  day,  and  to  which  it  retires  at  the 
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least  appearance  of  danger.  The  skunks,  Meph- 
ites , belong  to  this  family,  and  in  some  respects 
approach  to  the  badgers.  They  have  the  anterior 
claws  long  and  adapted  for  digging,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished beyond  all  the  rest  of  the  family  by 
the  powerful  and  disgusting  stench 
they  possess.  The  odour  is  that  of 
the  polecat,  mingled  with  an  over- 
powering smell  of  garlic,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  intoler- 
able. In  France  they  are  called 
“ betes  puantes”  and  “ enfans  de 
diable.”  One  of  the  best  described 
species  is  the  Hudson’s  Bay  skunk, 
Mephitis  Americana , var.  Hudsonica. 
This  animal  is  a native  of  North 
America,  and  has  the  power  when 
attacked  by  dogs,  of  emitting  such 
a fetid  odour  as  to  drive  them  off. 
It  hides  in  hollow  trees  and  rocks, 
and  feeds  on  insects  and  wild  fruit. 
Though  gifted  with  such  a powerful 
stench,  the  Indians  eat  its  flesh  and 
esteem  it  a great  dainty. 

Mutilla. — See  Mutillid^e 
Mufillidae. — A family  of  hyme- 
nopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
group  Fossores,  and  characterized 
by  their  having  thick  filiform  an- 
tennae. They  are  solitary  insects,  and  consist  of 
only  males  and  females,  the  former  possessing 
wings,  whilst  the  latter  are  apterous.  Little  is 
known  of  the  habits  of  these  insects  except  that 
in  many  respects  they  approximate  the  sand 
wasps,  being  generally  found  in  hot  sandy  situa- 
tions. They  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  though  principally  in  warm  climates.  The 
genus  Mutiila  is  the  type,  and  gives  its  name  to 
the  family.  The  females  possess  a powerful  sting, 
and  the  North  American  species,  M.  coccinea,  has 
been  known  to  sting  a person  so  severely  as  to 
cause  him  to  lose  his  senses  in  five  minutes,  and 
to  be  subsequently  so  ill  that  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of. 

Ulya.  — A genus  of  bivalve  shells.  See 
Myid^e. 


Skull  of  Mycetes  ursinus,  to  show  the  structure  of  lower  jaw 
and  organ  from  whence  the  howling  noise  proceeds.' 

Mycetes  (jauxtiTtis , a howling). — The  Howl- 
ers.— A genus  of  quadrumanous  animals  be- 
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longing  to  the  family  Cebidce,  and  comprising  a 
number  of  species,  the  largest  of  the  American 
monkeys.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
development  of  the  organ  of  voice,  which  consists 
of  a peculiar  kind  of  bony  drum,  formed  by  a 
convexity  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  communicating 
with  the  larynx.  The  noise  produced  by  these 
howlers  in  the  dead  of  night  is  described  as  being 
perfectly  apalling,  and  lasts  from  about  eleven 
o’clock  at  night  till  daybreak.  An  ear-witness 
says,  a person  might  suppose  that  half  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest  were  collected  for  the  work 
of  carnage — now  it  is  the  tremendous  roar  of 
the  jaguar  as  he  springs  on  his  prey — now  it 
changes  to  his  deep-toned  growlings  as  he  is 
pressed  on  all  sides  by  superior  force — and  now 
you  hear  his  last  dying  moan  beneath  a mortal 
wound.  They  are  social  animals,  and  live  in 
troops  in  the  deep  forests  of  tropical  America. 
The  araguato,  or  brown  howler,  M.  ursirns,  is 
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one  of  the  most  abundant,  living  in  Guiana  and 
Brazil.  They  are  gregarious,  and  forty  indivi- 
duals may  be  seen  on  one  tree. 

Mycetologia  (jpvxyi;,  mushroom;  Xoyo;,  dis- 
course); synonymous  with  Myologia,  which  see. 

Mydaus  (pvSo;,  bad  smell). — A genus  of 
carnivorous  animals  belonging  to  the  order  Ferce, 
and  family  Mustelidce.  It  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  an  animal  which  at  one 
time  was  described  as  a species  of  Mephitis. 
This  creature,  Mydaus  meliceps,  is  a native  of 
Java,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  exclusively 
confined  to  those  mountains  which  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  about  one  foot  two  and  a-half 
inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail.  Though  about  the  size  of  the 
polecat,  it  is  different  in  general  appearance, 
being  more  like  a hog  in  shape  of  body.  The 
tail  is  scarcely  half  an  inch  long,  the  limbs  are 
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short  and  stout,  and  the  feet  are  plantigrade.  It 
makes  a shallow  burrow,  is  a nocturnal  animal, 
and  lives  upon  insects  and  worms.  It  possesses 
the  strong  fetid  odour  of  the  skunk. 

Mygale. — A genus  of  spiders — see  Ara- 
neid.e  ; also,  a genus  of  mammalia — see  Sorex. 

Myginda. — A genus  of  plants  named  after 
Yon  Mygind,  a German  botanist.  See  Aqui- 
FOLIACE^E. 

Myidae — A family  of  bivalve  Mollusca , com- 
prising a number  of  species  incompletely  covered 
with  their  shell,  which  is  gaping  at  both  extre- 
mities, and  covered  with  a coriaceous  epidermis. 
The  left  valve  has  a large  compressed  cardinal 
tooth,  whilst  the  right  has  a corresponding  pit  to 
receive  it.  They  live  in  soft  bottoms,  especially 
the  sandy  and  gravelly  mud  of  river  mouths,  and 
range  from  low  water  to  25  or  even  100  fathoms. 
About  ten  species  only  are  known,  two  or  three 
of  which  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.  M.  are- 
naria  and  M.  truncata  are  found  throughout  the 
northern  and  arctic  seas,  and  are  eaten  in 
Zetland  and  North  America,  where  they  are 
reckoned  excellent  articles  of  food.  Several 
species  are  found  fossil  in  the  myocene  deposits. 

Mylabris. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Can- 
THARIDiE. 

Myliobatis.  The  Eagle  Ray. — See  Raiid^e. 

Mylittus. — A genus  of  acotyledonous  plants. 
See  Thallogesle. 

Mylodon. — A genus  of  extinct  fossil  edentate 
animals.  See  Megatherium. 

Myodes.  The  lemming. — See  Mcrina. 

Myologia. — That  branch  of  botany  which 
treats  peculiarly  of  the  structure,  uses,  and 
arrangement  of  the  mushrooms,  or  Fungi.  This 
is  a part  of  the  study  of  botany  which  has  of  late 
years  made  great  advances,  and  to  which  much 
attention  has  been  paid. 

Myopotasmts. — A genus  of  rodent  mam- 
malia belonging  to  the  order  Glires , family 
Mw'idce , and  sub- family  Castorina , the  beaver 
tribe.  The  coypou,  M.  Bonariensis , or  M.  Coypus , 
is  a native  of  South  America,  and  is  rather  less 
than  the  beaver,  which  it  resembles  in  many 
respects,  though  the  tail  is  long,  round,  and 
hairy.  The  fur  is  of  two  kinds,  one  formed  of 
long  ruddy  hair,  which  gives  the  tone  of  colour  to 
the  animal,  and  the  other  brownish-ash  coloured, 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  former.  It  is  this  latter 
fur  which  is  most  valuable,  and  gives  to  this 
animal  a considerable  degree  of  commercial  im- 
portance. The  fur  is  called  Nutria , or  Neutria , 
and  is  imported  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
making  hats.  Some  years  ago  large  numbers  of 
skins  were  annually  brought  to  this  country.  In 
1823  1,570,103  skins  were  imported,  but  in 
1831  and  1832  they  did  not  average  more  than 
358,280  skins.  They  are  extensively  used  on 
the  continent,  and  in  some  years  a single  French 
furrier  in  Paris  used  to  receive  from  15,000  to 
20,000  skins. 

Myosotis  (pvs,  mouse;  ear).  Mouse  Ear , 
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Scorpion  Grass,  or  Forget-me-Not. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Boraginacece , comprising  about  fifty  species  of 
herbs,  generally  of  small  growth,  and  almost  all 
natives  of  the  Old  World,  a few  only  being  found 
in  North  America.  M.  palustris  is  a beautiful 
plant,  inhabiting  most  places  throughout  all 
Europe,  and  is  found  also  in  the  Caucasus  and 
on  the  Altai  mountains.  This  species  is  gener- 
ally considered  the  true  “ forget-me-not.”  Eight 
species  are  described  as  British. 

Myoxus.  The  Dormouse. — A genus  of  rodent 
animals  belonging  to  the  order  Glires , and  placed 
by  some  authors  in  the  family  Sciuridce,  and  by 
others  in  that  of  Jerboidce.  The  species  have  foul- 
grinders  in  each  jaw,  the  front  thumb  wart- like, 
and  are  peculiar  in  the  order  to  which  they  be- 
long for  having  no  ccecum.  M.  avellanarius , 
the  dormouse,  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
found  all  over  Europe.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  is  found  in  dense 
thickets,  bushy  dells,  and  tangled  hedgerows. 
It  lives  on  acorns,  beech  mast,  corn,  young 
hazel  nuts,  &c.  It  makes  a very  comfortable 
nest,  and  providently  lays  up  in  it  a store  of  pro- 
visions. As  winter  comes  on  it  becomes  very  fat, 
and  as  the  cold  weather  sets  in  it  retires  to  its 
nest,  and  coiling  itself  up  in  a ball,  with  the  tail 
over  the  head  and  back,  becomes  completely 
torpid.  A warm  day  will  revive  it,  when  it 
takes  some  of  the  food  it  had  stored  up,  and 
again  relapses  into  its  former  slumber,  dozing  in 
this  manner  till  returning  spring  recalls  it  once 
more  to  its  active  life. 

Ulyrapetva. — A genus  of  social  wasps;  the 
honey  wasps.  See  Vespid^e. 

Myriapoda  (pugiot,  innumerable ; wou;,  foot). 
— A class  of  invertebrate  animals,  containing 
many  species  characterized  by  their  body  being 
composed  of  numerous  segments,  each  of  which 
possesses  a nervous  ganglion,  and  generally  one, 
or  sometimes  two  pairs  of  jointed  feet.  The 
abdomen  and  thorax  are  not  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  they  are  destitute  of  wings.  They 
have  two  antennae,  and  a mouth  composed  of 
several  pairs  of  appendages.  The  circulation  is 
what  is  termed  incomplete,  and  their  respiration 
is  carried  on  by  tracheae.  The  segments  of  the 
body  vary  very  much  in  shape,  some  being  cylin- 
drical, and  others  flat  and  depressed.  Some  of 
the  species  have  numerous  eyes,  while  others 
have  only  a few.  They  are  all  terrestrial  animals, 
and  they  are  either  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous. 
Some  of  them  are  frugivorous,  while  others  are 
carnivorous ; and  some,  as  the  Scolopendrce , 
possess  a special  gland  from  which  exudes  a very 
irritating  humour,  which,  when  injected  by  them 
into  a wound,  causes  great  pain  and  suffering. 
The  greater  number  are  nocturnal  animals,  pass- 
ing the  day  under  moist  moss,  or  under  the 
ground,  and  crawling  forth  at  night  to  search  for 
their  food,  which  consists  of  insects,  &c.  There 
are  several  species  which  are  phosphorescent  in 
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the  dark.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
even  when  much  mutilated,  live  for  many  days. 
The  Myriapoda  have  been  arranged  in  two  large 
groups  or  orders.  I.  Chilognatha , in  which  the 
body  is  rounded,  and  the  segments  are  numerous. 
These  segments  are  unequal,  and  the  feet  are 
fixed  to  the  ventral  surface.  In  the  genus  Julis 
there  are  two  pairs  of  thread-like  legs  to  each 
segment,  and  in  some  of  the  species  they  amount 
to  the  number  of  160  pairs.  To  this  order  be- 
long the  genera  Glomeris , Polyxenus , Polydesmus, 
Julis , &c.  II.  Chilopoda,  in  which  the  head  is 
broad  and  prominent,  and  the  segment  unequal, 
each  carrying  only  one  pair  of  well  developed 
legs.  To  this  order  belong  the  genera  Lithobius , 
Scolopendra , Geophilus , &c. 

Myrica.  The  Gale.- — See  Myrice/e. 

Myrlccse. — A sub-family  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Amentacece , and 
containing  about  twenty  species,  which  are  natives 
of  both  temperate  and  tropical  climates,  being 
found  in  North  and  South  America,  in  India, 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  genus 
Myrica  consists  of  only  a few  species  which  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  abound  in  resinous 
and  oily  matters.  One  of  the  species,  M.  gale, 
sweet  gale,  Dutch  or  Scotch  myrtle,  is  a native 
of  Great  Britain,  and  is  very  common  in  boggy 
places.  It  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  also  in  North  America,  and  is  a bushy  plant, 
about  four  feet  high,  with  a shrubby  stem.  Its 
leaves  and  branches  are  covered  with  small 
punctulations,  and  yield,  on  distillation,  a yel- 
low etherial  oil  of  a feeble  odour  and  mild  taste. 
When  bruised  the  leaves  are  fragrant,  and  in 
consequence  are  very  often  used  in  country  places 
to  put  amongst  clothes  to  preserve  them  from 
moths,  and  we  have  also  seen  them  placed  under 
mattresses  of  beds  to  deter  fleas.  M.  cerifera , the 
wax  myrtle,  is  a larger  species  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  especially  Virginia,  Louisiana, 
and  Carolina.  The  berries  are  remarkable  for 
the  quantity  of  wax  they  contain.  This  is  col- 
lected by  throwing  them  into  boiling  water,  when 
the  wax  separates  and  floats  on  the  surface. 
This  wax  is  used  for  making  candles,  which  burn 
slowly  and  give  a fragrant  odour.  The  bark  of 
the  root  is  astringent,  and  has  been  used  as  such 
by  medical  men  in  America. 

Myripristis. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Percidce , and  re- 
markable for  the  numerous  spines  which  roughen 
the  cheeks,  the  opercula,  and  the  edges  of  the 
scales.  One  of  the  species,  M.  Jacobus,  com- 
monly called  “frere  jacques,”  a native  of  the 
West  Indian  Seas,  is  a beautiful  fish,  equalling 
in  brilliancy  the  gold  fish,  and  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  inches  long. 

Myristica.  The  Nutmeg  genus. — See  My- 
RISTICACEiE. 

Myristicaceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  containing  about  thirty-five  species  of 
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tropical  fragrant  aromatic  shrubs  and  trees.  The  I 
genus  Myristica  is  the  type  of  the  order,  and  the  j 
most  important  one  contained  in  it.  The  species  | 
of  this  genus  resemble  in  general  appearance  the 
laurels.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  entire,  and 
the  flowers  are  by  no  means  showy.  The  fruit, 
however,  of  several  species  is  highly  aromatic. 
The  common  nutmeg,  M.  officinalis , is  the  most 
valuable  in  this  respect.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet,  and  the  branches 
being  divaricated  in  their  growth,  thick,  and 
much  branched,  form  a handsome  cyme  at  the 
top.  The  trunk  and  leaves  abound  in  a reddish 
juice,  which  flows  out  upon  being  cut,  and  coa- 
gulates on  exposure  to  the  air  into  a substance 
like  dark  blood.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  peach,  fleshy  and  smooth  externally,  and 
of  a greenish  colour,  turning  yellow  when  ripe, 
and  splitting  into  two  halves.  It  encloses  a 
kernel  which  is  partly  covered  by  an  arillus  of  a 
red  fleshy  substance,  which  forms  an  incomplete 
network  round  it.  The  kernel  is  the  Nutmeg , 
and  the  red  arillus  is  the  Mace.  Both  the  kernel 
and  the  mace  are  highly  aromatic,  and  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  Originally  the 
nutmeg  tree  was  only  found  growing  in  the 
Moluccas,  but  it  has  now  been  carried  to  different 
parts,  as  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  latterly  to  the 
West  India  Islands,  though  they  flourish  no- 
where so  well  as  in  the  native  country  of  the  tree. 
The  island  of  Banda  is  the  principal  place  where 
the  nutmeg  flourishes,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
about  600,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs  are  anually  pro- 
duced, and  150,000  lbs.  of  mace.  About  250,000 
lbs.  are  annually  imported  into  Europe.  Nutmegs 
contain  two  distinct  kinds  of  oil.  One  of  these  is 
of  the  consistency  of  lard,  of  a yellow  colour 
and  agreeable  smell,  is  procured  by  expression, 
and  is  called  Adeps  myristioce , or  (though  erro- 
neously) oil  of  mace.  The  other  is  a volatile  oil, 
procured  by  distillation  in  small  quantity,  and  is 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  oil  of  nutmeg. 
Mace  and  nutmeg  are  much  used  in  Europe  as 
agreeable,  exciting  stimulants  and  condiments, 
and  in  India  as  a medicine. 

Myrmecophaga  (gvggt jg,  ant;  Qetyu,  to 
eat).  The  Ant-eaters. — A genus  of  mammalia 
belonging  to  the  edentate  animals,  order  TJngu- 
lata,  family  Dasypidce , and  sub-family  Myrmeco- 
phagina.  The  ant-eaters  have  no  grinders,  have 
the  body  covered  with  rather  long  hair,  an 
elongated  slender  head,  with  very  long  exsertile 
tongue,  and  walk  on  the  sides  of  their  feet  with 
the  claws  incurved.  The  great  ant-eater,  M.  juha- 
ta , is  a native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  is  much 
the  largest  of  ail  the  ant-eaters.  It  is  covered 
with  long  coarse  shaggy  hair,  and  has  a remark- 
ably large  tail,  with  which,  when  at  repose,  it 
can  wrap  itself  up  so  as  to  be  effectually  protected 
from  heat  or  rain.  It  is  a powerful  animal,  and 
specimens  often  occur  which  measure  more  than 
eight  feet  in  length  from  the  extremity  of  the 
nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  second  and  third 
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toes  of  the  fore  feet  are  provided  with  long,  sharp 
pointed,  and  trenchant  claws,  so  strong  that 
nothing  upon  which  it  has  an  opportunity  of 
fastening  can  escape,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that 
it  has  killed  a tiger  by  plunging  these  formidable 
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weapons  into  its  side  and  tearing  it  open.  It 
lives,  however,  exclusively  on  ants,  and  it  pro- 
cures these  insects  in  abundance  by  tearing  open 
their  hills  with  its  hooked  claws,  and  then 
drawing  its  long  tongue,  which  is  covered  with 
glutinous  saliva,  over  the  swarms  which  flock 
from  all  quarters  to  defend  their  dwelling.  The 
tamandua,  Tamandua  tetradactyla  ( 'Myrmeco - 
phaga  Tamandua ),  is  a smaller  species,  being 
about  the  size  of  a cat,  and  differs  from  the  great 
ant-eater  in  having  short,  shining,  and  somewhat 
silky  hair,  and  a prehensile  tail.  It  lives  in 
trees,  and  feeds  on  ants,  bees,  and  honey. 

IUyrmeleon  (gvggos,  ant ; leo,  lion).  The 
Ant  Lion. — A genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  one 
of  the  species  of  which  has  long  been  known  for 
the  remarkable  habit  its  larva  has  of  forming  a 
pitfall  to  catch  its  prey.  This  insect,  M.  formi- 
caleo , in  its  perfect  state  resembles  a small  dragon- 
fly. It  deposits  its  eggs  in  dry  sandy  places,  and 
as  soon  as  the  larvae  are  hatched,  they  begin  to 
prepare  their  traps  for  securing  food  for  them- 
selves. F or  this  purpose  they  insinuate  th  emsel  ves 
into  and  beneath  the  sand,  and  scoop  out  a conical 
pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  take  up  their 
abode.  Should  an  unfortunate  insect  tumble  into 
this  pit,  it  is  immediately  seized,  the  fluids  of  the 
body  sucked  out,  and  the  carcase  jerked  out  of 
the  hole.  Should  the  insect  escape  the  first  attack 
and  attempt  with  all  haste  to  clamber  up  the  sides 
of  the  pitfall,  the  ant  lion  immediately  throws  up 
a shower  of  sand  and  brings  its  victim  down  again. 
The  larva  continues  in  this  state  for  about  two 
years,  when,  being  full  grown,  it  spins  a cocoon 
and  assumes  the  chrysalis  form,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  comes  out  a perfect  insect. 

Myrmica. — A genus  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  family  Formicidce , or  ants. 
The  genus  contains  a number  of  species  that 
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formerly  were  contained  in  the  genus  Formica. 
M.  rubra  is  one  of  our  most  common  British  ants. 

myrosperuinm  (fivgov,  perfume ; 
seed.) — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Leguminosce , sub-order  Papilionacece,  com- 
posed of  trees  and  shrubs,  growing  in  the  warm 
parts  of  America,  and  yielding  balsamic  products. 
The  leaves  are  dotted,  and  the  white,  or  rosy 
flowers,  grow  in  axillary  bunches.  The  legume 
contains  only  one  or  two  seeds,  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  a pulpy  balsamic  matter.  The 
balsam  of  Peru  tree,  M.  Peruiferum,  grows  to  the 
size  of  a considerable  tree,  and  is  found  in  Peru, 
New  Granada,  and  Colombia.  Its  trunk  and 
large  branches  give  out,  when  incised,  a viscous 
substance  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  which  soon 
concretes  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  and  forms 
what  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
balsam  of  Peru.  This  substance  contains  a 
quantity  of  benzoic  acid,  which  gives  it  the 
peculiar  balsamic  odour  it  possesses.  The  bal- 
sam of  Peru  has  been  much  used  in  medicine,  as 
it  possesses  stimulating  properties;  but  it  is  much 
less  used  now  in  Europe  than  the  balsam  of  Tolu, 
which  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  from  the 
species  called  M.  Toluiferum.  The  balsam  of 
Tolu  tree  is  a very  handsome  large  tree,  and  its 
wood,  which  is  red  in  the  centre,  has  an  odour  of 
balsam,  or  rather  of  rose.  It  abounds  in  the  high 
savannahs  of  Tolu,  near  Corozol,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Magdalena.  Its  odour  is  very 
sweet,  and  its  taste  warm  and  sweetish,  leaving 
behind  it  a slight  degree  of  bitterness.  It  is  a 
good  deal  used  in  medicine  for  coughs,  &c.,  and 
is  also  much  employed  by  the  perfumers. 

Myitaccae.  The  Myrtle  family. — A nat.  ord. 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  comprising  a large  num- 
ber of  species  which  are  shrubs  and  trees,  some 
of  them  even  attaining  a gigantic  size.  Their 
leaves  are  rigid,  sometimes  even  thick,  semi-cylin- 
drical,  and  generally  dotted  all  over  with  small 
translucent  punctations,  which  are  in  reality  little 
glandular  reservoirs  containing  an  essential  oil. 
The  flowers  are  regular,  and  of  a white,  purple, 
or  red  colour,  never  blue.  The  species  are  so 
numerous,  and  present  such  variations  in  their 
organization,  that  they  have  been  arranged  in 
several  sub-orders.  The  Chamcelaucece , or  fringe 
myrtles,  are  heath-like  plants,  and  are  natives 
of  New  Holland.  The  Leptospermece  are  most 
of  them  natives  of  Australia  also,  ana  consist  of 
shrubs  and  lofty  trees — see  Leptospermum, 
Melaleuca,  Metrosideros,  and  Eucalyp- 
tus. The  Barringtoniece  consist  of  trees  which 
grow  in  Asia  and  tropical  America.  The  Lecy- 
thidecB  are  natives  of  America,  and  their  leaves 
are  not  punctate — see  Lecythis  and  Berthol- 
letia.  The  My r teas,  are  trees  or  shrubs  which 
grow  for  the  most  part  in  intertropical  countries 
— see  Caryopiiyllus,  Eugenia,  Jambosa. 
The  genus  Myrtus  is,  howrever,  the  type  of  the 
family,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  order. 
When  first  established  this  genus  contained  a 
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large  number  of  species,  but  it  has  of  late  been 
much  curtailed.  As  it  now  stands  it  contains 
about  fifty-five  species.  These  are  trees,  or 
shrubs,  inhabiting  tropical  America,  South  Asia, 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  temperate  southern  hemisphere.  The  flowers 
are  generally  white,  rarely  purple,  and  borne 
upon  axillary  peduncles  which  are  one-flowered. 
The  fruit  is  a black  or  red  berry,  containing 
several  seeds.  The  best  known  species  is  the 
common  myrtle,  Myrtus  communis , an  elegant 
shrub  which  grows  abundantly  throughout  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  beautiful  foliage 
and  elegant  appearance  have  made  it  a favourite 
plant  in  all  ages.  The  ancient  poets  made  it  the 
symbol  of  pleasure,  and  consecrated  it  to  Venus. 
Groves  of  myrtle  surrounded  her  temples,  and 
crowns  of  myrtle  leaves  were  decreed  to  the  con- 
querors in  the  games  of  Greece.  The  perfume  of 
this  plant  was  likewise  held  in  great  esteem  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  used  its  branches 
and  fruits  to  perfume  their  wine,  the  leaves  were 
employed  to  put  into  their  baths,  and  the  fruit 
was  used  to  give  an  aroma  to  their  food.  Their 
physicians  employed  it  as  a medicine.  In  the 
present  day,  however,  the  myrtle  is  only  used  as 
an  ornament  to  our  gardens.  At  one  time  a dis- 
tilled water  was  procured  from  the  leaves,  which 
was  held  in  high  repute  on  the  continent,  and  in 
France  was  known  by  the  name  of  “ eau  d’ange.” 
Myrtus  Ugni  is  a shrub  indigenous  to  Chilj,  and 
is  called  by  the  natives  Ugni , or  Murtilla.  It 
possesses  a strong  odour  of  musk,  and  its  fruit  is 
used  in  Chili  for  making  a liquor  which  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  Muscat  wines. 

Myrtus.  The  Myrtle. — See  Myrtace^e. 

Mysis. — A genus  of  Crustacea.  See  Stoma- 
poda. 

Mytilidae.  The  Mussel  family. — A family  of 
bivalve  mollusca  containing  the  genera  Mytilus , 
Modiola , Lithodomus , and  some  others.  The 
shells  are  ovate-triangular,  with  a marginal  car- 
tilage, and  sometimes  one  or  two  individual  teeth 
under  the  umbo.  The  animals  are  marine,  or 
fluviatile,  and  attached  to  rocks,  stones,  &c.,  by 
a byssus,  or  beard  of  stout  fibres.  The  umbos 
of  the  shell  in  Mytilus  are  acute,  and  placed  at 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  shell,  while  those  of 
Modiola  are  placed  rather  behind  the  extremity. 
The  common  mussel,  Mytilus  edulis , is  an  abun- 
dant species  in  this  country  as  well  as  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  North 
Sea.  They  frequent  mud  banks  which  are  un- 
covered at  low  water,  and  form  a not  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  orders  in 
Britain  and  France.  The  consumption  of  mussels 
in  Edinburgh  and  Leith  is  estimated  at  400 
bushels  annually,  and  immense  quantities  are 
also  used  for  bait  by  fishermen.  About  fifty 
species  have  been  described,  distributed  over  all 
the  world.  The  horse  mussels,  Modiola , are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  common  mussels  by  their 
habit  of  burrowing,  or  spinning  a nest  of  sand 
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and  shell  fragments.  The  date  shells,  Lithodo- 
mus,  are  highly  nutritious  and  well  flavoured, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  power  they  have  of 
perforating  the  hardest  rocks — see  Lithodomtjs. 
Many  species  of  this  family  occur  in  a fossil  state, 
belonging  to  the  permian  group  and  the  lias. 

My  til  us.  The  Mussel. — See  Mytiliix®;. 

Myxine. — A genus  of  malacopterygious  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Petromyzidce,  and  con- 
taining only  two  species,  one  of  which,  M.  glu- 
tinosa , or  glutinous  hag,  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Britain. 
It  is  shaped  like  an  eel,  and  when  full  grown 
measures  about  a foot  and  a-half  in  length.  It 
is  troublesome  to  fishermen,  as  it  enters  the 
mouths  of  fishes  caught  in  their  lines,  and  eats 
up  all  the  fleshy  parts  of  their  bodies,  leaving 
only  the  skin  and  bones. 
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Myzantha. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  tenuirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , and 
family  Melipliagidce.  Two  species  are  Australian 
birds.  One,  the  garrulous  honey-eater,  or  the 
miner,  M.  garrula , is  remarkable  for  the  restless 
habits  it  exhibits  when  any  person  comes  near 
its  haunts.  As  soon  as  the  intruder  is  discovered, 
these  birds  assemble  round  him  in  great  numbers, 
and  try  to  drive  him  away  by  the  most  grotesque 
actions  and  an  incessant  babbling.  By  this 
means  they  become  very  annoying  to  the  hunter, 
awaking  as  they  do  the  suspicions  of  other  ani- 
mals of  which  he  may  be  in  pursuit.  The  other 
species  is  called  the  Australian  bell-bird,  M.  me- 
lanophrys,  from  its  peculiar  note,  which  resembles 
the  distant  sound  of  sheep  bells.  When  this  is 
repeated  by  a hundred  birds  all  together,  the 
effect  is  said  to  be  very  singular. 
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Nacrite. — A mineral  of  a pearly-grav  colour, 
occurring  in  small  granular  masses,  which  when 
moistened  and  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  adheres 
in  the  form  of  a nacreous  powder.  It  consists  of 
silica,  alumina,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  water,  and 
has  a specific  gravity  of  from  2-788  to  2*793. 
It  is  found  in  mica  slate  at  Brunswick  in  Maine, 
and  at  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

IVaiadacese.  The  Pondioeed  family. — A nat. 
ord.  of  monocotyledonous  plants  which  are  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Fluviales  and  Potamece. 
The  species  are  aquatic  plants,  living  in  fresh 
and  salt  water,  having  cellular  leaves  with  parallel 
veins,  and  inconspicuous  flowers.  Their  stem  is 
nodose,  and  generally  creeping.  They  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  are  destitute  of 
any  properties  of  importance.  The  genus  Naias, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  family,  contains 
several  species,  which  grow  in  the  ponds  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  and  are  only  used  as  manure.  The 
genus  Potamngeton  possesses  several  species,  na- 
tives of  Great  Britain,  and  the  rhizome  of  one, 
P.  natans , is  used  in  Siberia  by  the  natives  as  an 
article  of  food.  Zostera  marina , or  sea  wrack, 


Ouvirandra  fenestralis. 

which  occurs  in  estuaries  of  the  sea,  is  in  some 
places  collected  in  large  quantities  and  dried.  In 
this  state  it  is  used  for  stuffing  mattresses,  and 
has  been  recommended  for  hospitals.  Ouvirandra 
fenestralis  has  peculiar  skeleton-like  leaves,  being 
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composed  of  vascular  tissue,  without  intervening 
cellular  tissue. 

Naiadae. — A synonyme  of  Uniox id^e  or  fresh 
water  mussels. 

Nais. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
great  group  Vermes , class  Annelida , and  order 
Chcetopoda , and  forming  the  type  of  a small 
family.  The  worms  composing  this  genus  are 
characterized  by  their  body  being  more  or  less 
elongated,  filiform,  and  jointed ; each  joint  being 
provided  with  a pair  of  setaceous  appendages, 
simple  or  fasciculated.  The  naides  live  almost 
constantly  in  fresh  water,  in  streams  or  ponds, 
and  take  up  their  abode  in  holes  ivhich  they  form 
in  the  mud,  and  from  which  they  are  constantly 
protruding  their  bodies.  Their  food  consists  of 
small  animalcules  which  they  swallow  entire. 
They  are  oviparous,  their  eggs  being  contained 
in  an  oval  capsule  somewhat  like  the  cocoon  of 
certain  leeches.  They  are  said  to  be  able  to 
multiply  by  division  of  their  bodies,  each  por- 
tion into  which  it  might  be  cut  forming  a sepa- 
rate independent  animal. 

IVaja. — -A  genus  of  serpents  belonging  to  the 
order  Ophidia  and  family  Colubridce.  Two  spe- 
cies, both  venomous,  and  both  well  known  by 
name,  belong  to  this  genus,  the  aspic  of  antiquity, 
and  the  cobra  di  capello.  Naja  haje , the  aspic, 
is  a native  of  Egypt,  and  was  of  old  reckoned  by 
the  Egyptians  as  sacred.  It  was  considered  by 
them  as  the  emblem  of  the  Divinity.  The  bite  of 
this  snake  is  very  dangerous,  and  the  ancients 
asserted  that  it  caused  no  pain,  but  produced  a 
lethargic  sleep ; and  that  the  wound  was  so  small 
that  it  could  not  be  observed.  When  the  aspic 
is  provoked  it  swells  out  its  neck,  draws  back  its 
head,  and  springs  at  a single  bound.  The  Egyp- 
tian jugglers  use  it  as  one  of  their  charmed  snakes; 
and  it  is  stated  that  by  pressing  the  nape  of  the 
neck  with  their  fingers  they  can  throw  it  into  a 
state  of  catalepsy,  causing  it  to  assume  the  rigid 
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form  of  a rod,  as  might  have  been  done  by  the 
magicians  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The  spectacled 
snake,  or  cobra  de  capello,  Naja  tripudians,  is  a 
native  of  India,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  and  else- 


Indian  with  Snakes. 


where,  and  is  held  in  such  great  repute  there  that 
it  is  often  worshipped  in  the  temples.  The  bite 
of  this  serpent  is  very  dangerous,  unless  promptly 
attended  to.  It  is  one  of  the  snakes  used  by  the 
Indian  jugglers.  They  appear  to  be  partial  to 
music,  and  easily  rendered  tame,  though  no  doubt 
their  poison  fangs  are  extracted  previously  to  their 
being  handled.  When  tranquil  and  at  ease,  the 
diameter  of  their  head  and  body  is  about  equal, 
but  when  irritated  or  menaced  by  danger  it  swells 
out  its  neck  in  the  shape  of  a hood  marked  with 
a dark  streak  resembling  a pair  of  spectacles. 

Naphtha.  Petroleum , or  Mineral  Oil. — A 
limpid  or  yellowish  fluid,  lighter  than  water, 
and  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  from  *753  to  -900.  Naphtha  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
pressure  in  the  earth  on  organic  matter.  In  some 
parts  of  Persia,  and  at  Rangoon  in  the  Birman 
empire,  it  issues  in  great  quantities  from  the  earth. 
At  the  latter  place  the  wells  in  which  it  exhibits 
itself  are  so  numerous  that  412,000  hogsheads 
are  collected  annually.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  in  the 
United  States,  large  quantities  are  found,  and 
considerable  use  is  made  of  it.  In  Birmah  the 
natives  use  it  as  a lamp  oil,  and,  mixed  with  earth 
< r ashes,  as  fuel.  The  inhabitants  of  Bakou,  on 
the  Caspian,  cause  the  vapour  to  pass  through 
earthen  tubes,  and  as  it  passes  out  set  fire  to  it, 
and  thus  employ  it  both  for  giving  light  and  for 
cooking.  The  spring  at  Amiana  in  the  Duchy 
of  Parma,  is  used  for  illuminating  the  city  of 
Genoa.  Naphtha  is  used  for  medicine  internally, 
as  a stimulant,  and  externally  as  a lotion  in 
cutaneous  affections.  Naphtha  contains  the  sub- 
stance called  Paraffine , which,  when  obtained  in 
any  quantity,  is  now  so  much  valued  and  used 
lor  the  purpose  of  lubricating  machinery. 

Napolcona. — A genus  of  plants.  A synonym 
of  Belvisia. 

Narcissus. — A genus  of  monocotvledonous 
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plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Amyrillidaceaz , 
and  forming  the  type  of  the  sub-order  Narcisseee. 
This  genus  comprises  a considerable  number  of 
herbaceous  plants,  with  bulbous  roots,  and  cylin- 
drical or  angular  stems,  terminating  in  one  or 
several  white  or  yellow  flowers.  Many  of  the 
species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  orna- 
mental plants.  The  sweet  scented  narcissus,  Ar. 
odorus , is  one  of  the  most  common.  It  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  west  and  south  of  France, 
in  the  meadows  and  olive  grounds  of  Lucca,  &c. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  sweet  scented.  The 
jonquil,  N.  Jonquilla , is  a very  common  plant  in 
all  our  gardens.  It  is  a native  of  most  parts  of 
temperate  Europe,  on  the  borders  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  Italy,  &c.  Its  bulb  is  small,  its 
leaves  are  green,  and  its  yellow  flowers  exhale  a 
sweet  odour.  The  most  abundant  species,  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  the  N.  poeticus , which  grows 
wild  in  all  the  meadows  throughout  France,  and 
is  found  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
and  Italy.  It  bears  only  one  flower,  which  is 
white  and  sweet  scented.  The  bulb  of  this  species 
at  one  time  enjoyed  a great  reputation  as  an 
emetic.  This  property  is  possessed  by  other  spe- 
cies also,  and  the  bulbs  of  the  daffodil,  N.  pseudo- 
narcissus, a species  perhaps  even  more  common 
than  the  preceding,  were  at  one  time  during  the 
great  continental  war,  attempted  to  be  introduced 
as  a substitute  for  ipecacuhana. 

Nardostachys. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat  ord.  Valerianacece, 
and  consisting  of  herbs,  with  sweet  scented 
perennial  roots.  N~.  Jatamansi  is  the  true  spike- 
nard (vapioi)  of  the  ancients.  It  is  a dwarf  plant 
with  a long  hairy  tap  root,  and  is  a native  of 
Nepal  and  the  Himalayan  mountains,  &e.  It  is 
considered  in  the  East  a remedy  for  a number 
of  diseases,  and  appears  to  be  really  serviceable 
in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  hysteria.  It  is  likewise 
much  esteemed  as  a perfume. 

Narthex. — The  Assafcetida.  See  Ferula. 

Nasalis.  The  Proboscis  MonJcey. — A genus 
of  monkeys  belonging  to  the  family  Simiidce , 
established  for  the  reception  of  a peculiar  species 
called  the  kahau,  or  proboscis  monkey,  N.  larvatus 
(Presbytis  nasica ).  See  Presbytina. 

Nascus* — A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Theutidce,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  their  tail  furnished  with  fixed 
sharp  edged  plates  instead  of  spines.  The  most 
common  species,  iV.  fronticornis , has  the  front 
part  of  the  head  produced  into  a horn,  and  is 
about  two  feet  long.  It  abounds  in  great  num- 
bers at  the  Isle  of  France,  where  troops  of  200  or 
even  400  individuals  may  be  seen  at  once.  Its 
flesh  is  not  esteemed  though  it  is  eaten  by  the 
negroes,  who  salt  it. 

Nassa — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca 
belonging  to  the  family  Muricidce , and  contain- 
ing numerous  species,  most  of  them  small,  plain 
coloured  shells,  and  widely  distributed,  being 
found  in  the  arctic,  tropical,  and  antarctic  seas. 
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The  shell  is  somewhat  like  buccinum,  being  ovate, 
with  a short  spire,  and  the  columellar  lip  callous, 
expanded,  forming  a tooth-like  projection  near 
the  anterior  canal.  The  operculum  is  horny, 
ovate,  with  the  nucleus  apical,  and  the  outer  edge 
dentated  or  serrated.  About  sixty-eight  recent 
species  are  found,  and  nineteen  fossil,  in  the  eocene 
formation. 

Nasturtium.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cruciferoz , and 
deriving  its  name,  according  to  some  etymologists, 
from  “ Nasus  tortus,”  because  the  piquant  taste 
of  some  of  the  species  causes  the  nostrils  to  pucker 
up.  This  genus  contains  a number  of  species, 
which  are  herbs  growing  in  fresh  water,  and 
dispersed  all  over  the  globe.  One  of  the  most 
common  and  best  known  is  the  water  cress,  N 
officinale , which  occurs  in  rivulets  and  springs  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  water  cress  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  cruciferous  plants  in  a 
medicinal  point  of  view,  especially  as  a remedy 
for,  and  a preventive  against  scurvy.  It  forms 
also  a salubrious  article  of  food,  and  an  immense 
consumption  of  it  annually  takes  plaee  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  it  is  cultivated  for  the  table  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

Nasua.  The  Coatimondi. — See  UrsiDtE. 

Natatorcs  ( natare , to  swim).  Web-footed  Birds. 
— An  order  of  birds  corresponding  with  Anseres. 

Natica. — A genus  of  sessile-eyed  gasteropodous 
Mollusca)  belonging  to  the  tribe  Edriophthalma , 
and  forming  the  type  of  the  family  Naticidce. 
The  genus  contains  a number  of  species  of  shells  of  ' 
a nearly  globular  shape,  thick  and  smooth,  with  a 
callous  inner  lip  and  a thin  polished  epidermis. 
Most  of  them  are  umbilicated,  and  they  possess 
a sub-spiral  operculum,  which  in  some  is  shelly 
and  in  others  horny,  aftording  good  characters  for 
dividing  them  into  sub-genera.  They  are  all 
marine,  frequenting  sandy  and  gravelly  bottoms. 
They  are  carnivorous  animals,  feeding  on  smaller 
bivalves,  and  being  themselves  destined  to  be- 
come the  food  of  the  cod  and  haddock.  Their 
eggs  are  agglutinated  into  a broad  and  short 
spiral  band,  composed  of  fine  sand  very  slightly 
attached,  and  resting  free  on  the  sands.  About 
ninety  species  of  Naticidce  are  described  as  recent, 
and  260  fossil. 

Natrix. — A genus  of  snakes,  belonging  to  the  ; 
family  Colubridce , and  destitute  of  poison  fangs.  I 
The  common  ringed  snake  of  England,  N.  tor- 
quata , is  the  best  known  species  of  the  genus. 
This  animal  is  common  in  England,  and  grows 
to  the  length  of  three  feet.  It  is  quite  harmless, 
and  is  often  tamed.  It  feeds  upon  mice,  young 
birds,  frogs,  &c.  During  the  winter  the  ringed 
snakes  retreat  to  the  hollow  roots  of  old  trees, 
banks  of  hedges,  &c.,  where  they  remain,  often 
coiled  together  in  considerable  numbers  till  the 
warmer  season  commences. 

Nauclea. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rubiacece , and  com- 
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posed  of  climbing  trees  and  shrubs  inhabiting  in- 
tertropical  countries.  One  or  two  species,  natives 
of  India  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  useful 
trees,  the  wood  answering  for  making  furniture, 
&c.  The  most  important  species,  however,  though 
by  many  botanists  made  a distinct  genus,  Nauclea 
(Uncaria)  garnbir,  is  a climbing  shrub  growing 
in  Penang,  Sumatra,  Malacca,  &c.,  and  yields 
the  substance  known  in  this  country  by  the  name 
of  catechu  or  terra  japonica,  and  in  India  by  that 
of  gambir.  This  substance  is  prepared  either  by 
boiling  the  leaves  in  water,  and  evaporating  till 
a thickish  substance  remains,  or  by  cutting  the 
leaves  and  young  branches  into  small  pieces,  and 
bruising  and  steeping  them  in  water  for  some 
time.  The  matter  deposited  is  then  removed 
and  dried.  Catechu  is  a strong  astringent,  and 
has  been  much  used  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 
It  is  also  used  by  the  natives  of  Bencoolen  mixed 
with  betel  leaf  and  areca  nut  for  chewing.  The 
Chinese  and  natives  of  Sumatra  employ  it  for 
tanning,  and  from  recent  experiments  it  is  found 
to  contain  a large  quantity  of  tannin.  It  has 
lately  been  used  in  this  country  in  calico  printing, 
as  it  produces  different  shades  of  brown. 

Nauclerus. — A genus  of  accipitrine  birds. 
See  MiLViNiE. 

Naucoris  (vavs,  a ship  ; xo^s,  bug).  Water 
Bug.— A genus  of  hemipterous  insects  belonging 
to  the  family  Nepidce , and  containing  several 
species,  which  are  found  in  ponds  and  still  water. 
N.  cimicoides  is  the  type.  It  swims  with  great 
swiftness,  and  often  leaves  the  water  during  the 
night  to  take  a flight  to  some  other  pond.  It  is 
a voracious  creature,  feeding  upon  all  kinds  of 
aquatic  insects,  and  is  equally  destructive  in  its 
larva  and  its  perfect  state. 

Naucrates. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Scomberidce.  The 
principal  species  belonging  to  the  genus  is  the 
pilot-fish,  N.  ductor . This  fish  is  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  mackarel,  and  is  marked  with 
five  dark  blue  transverse  bands  passing  round 
the  body.  The  pilot-fish  often  follows  a ship  for 
weeks  together,  and  derives  its  name  from  a belief 
that  sailors  have,  that  it  acts  as  a pilot  directing 
sharks  where  to  obtain  a good  meal,  and  warning 
them  how  to  avoid  baits.  Certain  it  is,  out  at 
sea,  when  sharks  are  about  the  ship,  there  the 
pilot-fishes  are  also,  often  in  numbers,  and  swim- 
ming round  about  and  underneath  them  with 
perfect  impunity,  and  apparently  a good  under- 
standing existing  between  them. 

Nautilidse. — A family  of  molluscous  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Cephalopoda , and  order  Nau- 
tilophora  of  Gray,  or  Tetvabranchiata  of  Owen. 
The  animals  of  this  family  differ  from  all  the 
other  cephalopods,  by  having  numerous  tentacula 
in  two  series,  a large  fleshy  appendage  on  the 
head,  serving  the  animal  as  a foot  for  locomo- 
tion, and  a discoidal  or  involute  shell  with  few 
whirls,  divided  internally  into  cells  or  chambers 
by  a series  of  partitions,  and  a tubular  syphon 
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passing  through  them.  The  last  chamber  is  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  capacious,  and  in  it  the  body 
of  the  animal  is  lodged.  The  genus  Nautilus  is  the 
type  of  the  family,  and  the  only  recent  genus  be- 
longing to  it.  The  animal  of  the  Nautilus  has 
only  of  late  years  become  known  to  naturalists, 
though  the  shells  themselves  were  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  fleshy  appendage  on  the  head, 
which  the  animal  appears  to  use  as  a foot  when 
walking,  is,  when  the  animal  withdraws  itself 
within  the  shell,  adapted  as  a hood  to  protect  it. 
The  tentacles  which  surround  the  head  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  contained  in  fleshy  sheaths. 
The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  and  the  mouth 
is  armed  with  strong  parrot-beak-shaped  man- 
dibles. The  animal  is  so  placed  in  the  shell 
that  the  ventral  region  corresponds  with  the 
external  side  of  the  shell.  Little  is  known  of  the 
habits  of  the  nautilus.  It  appears  that  they  live 
upon  other  mollusca,  and  Crustacea,  and  it  is 
presumed  by  some  naturalists  that  the  umbili- 
cated  species  are  males,  and  the  imperforated 
shells  are  females.  The  most  common  species  is 
the  pearly  nautilus,  N.  Pompilius , which  is  a 
native  of  the  seas  of  India,  especially  about  the 


Molucca  Islands.  At  particular  seasons  these 
shells  are  carried  in  great  numbers  by  the  winds 
and  currents  on  to  the  coast  of  the  Nicobar  Islands. 
The  natives,  it  is  said,  smoke-dry  the  animals 
and  lay  them  up  as  a part  of  their  winter  pro- 
vision. A number  of  fossil  species  of  Nautilus 
are  found  in  abundance  in  the  marine  strata,  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The 
other  fossil  genera  of  the  family  are  Orthoceras , 
with  a straight  shell;  Lituites,  with  a discoidal 
produced  shell ; Trochoceras , with  a spiral  shell ; 
Clymenia , with  a discoidal  shell;  Gomphoceras, 
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Phragmoceras , and  Cyrtoceras , all  of  which  have 
been  referred  along  with  Orthoceras  to  a separate 
family,  Orthoceratidce. 

Nau’ilograpsus. — A genus  of  Crustacea. 
See  Grapsus. 

Nautilus. — See  Nautilid/E. 

Navicella. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusca belonging  to  the  family  Neritidce , having 
a shell  of  an  elliptic  or  convex  form,  very  open, 
and  resembling  in  some  degree  a patella.  The 
operculum  is  shelly,  subquadrate,  with  a lateral 
articulation,  and  nearly  concealed  between  the 
foot  and  the  viscera.  The  species  inhabit  the 
rivers  of  India,  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c. 

Navicula. — A genus  of  Diatomaceas. 

Nebalia. — A genus  of  entomostracous  crus- 
taceans. See  Phyllopoda. 

Necrobia. — A.  genus  of  beetles.  See  Cl^E- 
RID,®. 

Necrophorus  a dead  body;  Qo^o;, 

a carrier).  The  Sexton  Beetles.  — A genus 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  pentamerous  Cole- 
optera,  group  Necrophaga , and  family  Sylphidce. 
This  genus  contains  about  forty-five  species, 
natives  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  Their 
mandibles  are  entire,  and  their  an- 
tennae are  longer  than  their  head, 
and  terminate  in  a round  club.  These 
insects,  from  their  habits,  are  commonly 
called  sexton  beetles,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  subtle  sense  of  smell  they 
possess.  They  fly  swiftly,  and  are  con- 
stantly seeking  out  by  their  scent  for  the 
dead  bodies  of  animals.  In  Russia, 
where  dead  bodies  are  buried  in  shallow 
graves,  the  sexton  beetles  may  be  seen 
in  hundreds  in  the  churchyards.  They 
dig  a hole  in  the  earth  over  the  corpse, 
and  take  up  their  abode  in  the  substance 
of  the  body.  In  this  and  other  coun- 
tries where  the  graves  are  deep,  they 
are  obliged  to  take  up  with  dead  moles, 
rats,  mice,  small  birds,  &c.,  which  they 
find  out  as  soon  as  putrefaction  com- 
mences. Upon  finding  an  animal  to 
their  taste  they  immediately  commence 
digging  a hole  underneath  its  body,  and 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  so, 
by  dint  of  assiduous  labour  they  succeed 
in  completely  burying  it.  There  they 
take  up  their  abode,  feeding  upon  the  dead 
carcase,  and  the  female  speedily  lays  her  eggs  in 
its  substance.  These  quickly  hatch,  become  larvae, 
and  feed,  like  their  parents,  upon  the  putrid 
matter,  till  they  acquire  their  full  growth,  when 
they  bury  themselves  in  the  earth  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet,  and  remain  there  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  they  come  forth  per- 
fect insects. 

Nectandra.  — A genus  of  laurels.  See 
Lauraoe.®. 

Ncetarinidae  (=  Promcropidse).  The 

Honey-suckers. — A family  of  birds  belonging  to 
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the  tenuirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres.  The 
birds  of  this  family  are  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  plumage;  their  beak  is  arched, 
pointed,  and  compressed,  and  they  live  upon  the 
juices  of  flowers.  This  family  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  or  sub-families,  the  Nectarinince 
(=  Promeropince ) and  the  Ccerebince.  The  Nec- 
tarininoB  are  also  called  Cinnyridce , or  sun  birds. 
They  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  torrid  zone,  and 
are  generally  of  small  size.  The  males  have  a 
plumage  adorned  Avith  most  brilliant  metallic 
colours  during  the  love  season,  and  approach  in 
this  respect  the  humming  birds,  of  which  they 
seem  to  be  the  representatwes  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  world,  being  principally  found  in  the 
Indian  archipelago  and  Africa.  Like  them  too 
they  hover  on  the  wing  Avhen  they  feed.  They 
are  of  a lively  disposition,  and  sing  agreeably. 
Their  feet  are  rather  slender ; the  edges  of  their 
long  and  slender  beaks  are  finely  serrated,  and 
their  tongue  is  slightly  forked,  or  bifid.  Cinnyris 
splendida  is  a beautiful  bird,  a native  of  Africa, 
and  is  rather  more  than  five  inches  long.  The 
head  and  throat  are  of  a deep  violet  blue,  tinged 
with  gold  on  the  crown ; upper  part  of  the  neck, 
back,  wing,  and  tail  coverts,  of  a deep  but  very 
brilliant  golden-green.  The  breast  is  barred 
across  with  bright  red,  beyond  Avhich  the  belly  is 
of  the  same  violet  hue  as  the  throat,  Avhile  the 
wings,  tail,  bill,  and  legs,  are  black.  The  species 
we  have  selected  for  representation  is  an  Abys- 
sinian bird,  Nectarinia  tacazza.  The  Cozrtbinoz 
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are  exclusively  natives  of  the  New  World  and 
Australia : the  feet  are  stronger  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding group,  the  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head, 
and  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  has  a distinct 
notch.  Dacnis  cyanocephalu  is  a common  bird 
in  Brazil,  appearing  to  be  spread  over  the  whole 
extent  of  that  country.  The  male  is  of  a change- 
able blue  colour,  the  throat,  back,  tail,  and  wings 
black,  while  the  female  is  green,  with  the  head, 
cheeks,  and  scapulars  blue.  It  frequents  the 
same  trees  as  the  humming  birds,  hopping  from 
flower  to  flower  and  extracting  the  nectar  from 
each ; but  this  is  not  done  on  the  wing,  as  is  the 
case  Avith  the  humming  bird  and  sun  bird.  A 
species  found  in  Australia,  JDicceum  hirundina- 
ceurn , differs  in  its  habits  from  the  others  of  this 
family.  When  perched  on  the  branch  of  a tree, 
it  sits  more  upright  than  the  sun  birds,  and  when 
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on  the  Aving,  has  a quick  darting  flight.  Its 
appearance  is  more  that  of  a swallow  than  either 
of  the  tAvo  forms  mentioned  above.  It  has  a 
very  animated  and  long  continued  song,  but  this 
is  uttered  so  imvardly,  that  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  stand  beneath  the  tree  upon  which  the  bird  is 
perched  before  its  note  can  be  heard.  The 
beautiful  purse-like  nest  of  this  bird  is  composed 
of  the  white  cottony  substance  found  in  the  seed 
vessels  of  many  plants,  and  it  lays  three  or  four 
eggs. 

Nectura. — A genus  of  Amphibia.  See  Siren- 
id.®. 

Nelumbiacese. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  of  which  the  genus  Nelumbium  is 
the  type  and  solitary  genus.  The  species  are 
magnificent  herbaceous  plants,  Avhich  grow  in 
fresh  water  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  They  have  a thick  root,  and  the 
petioles  and  peduncles  which  support  the  leaves 
above  the  water  are  very  long.  The  leaves 
are  large,  round,  concave,  and  peltate,  and  the 
flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  of  a Avhite,  rosy, 
or  yellow  colour,  the  corolla  consisting  of  numer- 
ous petals  placed  one  above  the  other  in  several 
roAvs.  The  fruits  are  small  one- seeded  nuts. 
N.  speciosum  (Nymphcea  Nelumbo ) is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  herbaceous  plants,  the 
floAvers  being  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter 
Avhen  fully  expanded,  of  a rose  colour,  and  very 
fragrant,  having  the  odour  of  anise.  The  leaves 
are  orbicular,  glabrous,  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  attached  exactly  in  the 
centre  to  the  petioles  which  support  them.  The 
fruits  are  about  the  size  of  a hazel  nut,  and  afford 
a wholesome  kind  of  food,  having  a taste  more 
delicate  than  that  of  almonds.  In  some  parts  of 
India,  in  Japan,  &c.,  the  natives  hold  this  plant 
in  great  veneration,  esteem  it  as  a sacred  plant, 
and  consider  it  as  the  symbol  of  fertility.  The 
images  of  their  gods  are  frequently  made  to  sit 
on  its  large  leaves.  It  Avas  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  is  described  by  Herodotus,  &c.,  as  existing 
in  the  Nile.  It  is  the  “faba  iEgj'ptiaca,”  the 
Pythagorean  bean,  and  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  celebrated  lotus  of  antiquity.  It  has  noAV,  how- 
ever, disappeared  from  Egypt,  and  may  originally 
have  only  been  cultivated  there.  Both  roots  and 
seed  are  esculent,  and  are  accounted  by  the  East- 
erns as  cooling  and  strengthening.  In  China  the 
roots  are  laid  up  in  salt  and  vinegar  for  winter 
use.  N.  luteum  is  a native  of  North  America,  in 
Florida,  Carolina,  &c.  It  resembles  the  preced- 
ing, but  its  flowers  are  always  yellow  and  some- 
Avhat  smaller.  The  fruits  are  edible,  but  the 
plant  does  not  occur  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be 
of  much  value  as  an  article  of  food. 

Nematoidea  a thread  ; form). — 

An  order  of  intestinal  worms.  See  Entozoa. 

Nematus  (v'/ifza,  a thread). — A genus  of 
hymenopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  family 
Tenthredinidce,  and  containing  a good  many 
species,  all  natives  of  Europe.  The  larvse  are 
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called  “ false  caterpillars,”  have  twenty  feet,  and 
live  upon  the  leaves  of  different  plants.  Some  of 
them  undergo  their  metamorphosis  by  entering 
the  ground,  and  spinning  cocoons ; others  form  a 
gall  upon  the  leaves,  in  the  substance  of  which 
they  change  their  form.  The  larvae  of  V.  solids 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  willow,  and  those  of 
N.  ribesii  and  N.  grossularice  on  the  currant  and 
gooseberry.  The  larvae  of  these  insects  frequently 
commit  great  devastation  upon  trees,  the  loss 
amounting  to  large  sums  annually. 

Nemertes. — A very  carious  genus  of  marine 
worms,  which  has  also  received  the  names  of 
Borlasia , Linens , <sc.  The  species  are  often 
very  long,  frequently  growing  to  the  length  of 
several  yards,  and  have  the  appearance  of  long, 
narrow  ribands.  Some  of  the  species  are  found 
on  our  own  coasts. 

Nemesis. — A genus  of  parasitic  Crustacea 
belonging  to  the  order  Siphonostoma , and  family 
Dichelestidoz.  Two  or  three  species  are  found 

living  on  sharks.  ‘ 

Nemocera — A tribe  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Diptera , and  containing  the  numerous 
species  of  the  genera  CuJex  and  Tipula.  These 
insects  are  generally  seen  assembling  in  great 
swarms,  balancing  themselves  in  the  air  to  and 
fro,  and  dancing  in  the  sunshine. 

Nemoura  thread;  ovgx,  tail). — A 

genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Neurop- 
tera , and  family  Perlidce.  The  species  are  small 
slender  insects,  of  a grayish  colour,  tinged  with 
brown,  and  are  found  in  moist  places,  and  shady 
woods.  The  larvae  live  in  the  water,  and  the 
perfect  insects  appear  in  spring  and  summer. 

Ncotragus. — A genus  of  antelopes.  See 

Antilope^e. 

Nepa.  The  Water  Scorpion. — A genus  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Hemiptera , group 
Heteroptera , section  Hgdrocliorisce , and  forming 
the  type  of  the  small  family  Nepidce.  The 
species  are  not  large,  and  inhabit  fresh  water 
ponds  and  ditches,  &c.  Their  body  terminates 
in  two  long  setae,  by  means  of  which  they  acquire 
a supply  of  air  for  respiration  when  immersed 
in  the  water  or  mud.  They  swim  slowly,  and 
live  upon  small  aquatic  animals.  N.  cinerea  is 
about  eight  lines  long,  and  bites  sharply  when 
touched. 

Nepenthes  (vjjcrsv&jj,  something  which  dis- 
pels vexation).  The  Pitcher  Plant. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to,  and  forming 
the  only  representative  of  the  family  Nepentha- 
cece.  The  species  are  few  in  number,  and  are 
somewhat  shrubby  plants,  growing  in  Madagas- 
car and  tropical  Asia,  and  curious  for  the  singular 
organization  of  their  leaves.  These  are  alternate, 
slightly  sheathing  at  the  base,  with  a foliaceous 
petiole  which  becomes  very  much  narrowed,  and 
then  expands  again  so  as  to  form,  by  being  folded 
on  itself,  a pitcher,  or  ascidium , as  it  is  called,  at 
its  extremity.  This  pitcher,  in  some  species,  is 
large  enough  to  contain  a wine  glassful  of  water, 
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and  has  the  mouth  covered  by  the  lamina  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  articulated  to  it,  and  forms  a lid 
exactly  like  that  of  a water  jug.  These  plants 
are  highly  praised  by  some  writers  as  affording 


valuable  aid  to  travellers  for  quenching  their 
thirst,  but  it  appears  that  their  importance  in 
this  respect  is  much  exaggerated,  as  these  plants 
are  always  found  in  moist  and  swampy  places 
where  water  is  not  scarce.  The  flowers  are  small, 
of  no  beauty,  and  arranged  in  cylindrical  ra- 
cemes. The  best  known  species  is  N.  distillatoria, 
a native  of  Ceylon  and  continental  India.  The 
water  found  in  the  pitchers  is  secreted  by  a 
peculiar  glandular  apparatus  with  which  they 
are  lined,  and  is  found  to  contain  binoxalate  of 
potash. 

Ncpeta. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Labiates , and  contain- 
ing about  seventy  species,  which  are  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  N.  Cataria , catmint,  is  a British  species, 
and  grows  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
Middle  Asia.  It  is  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
with  a downy  or  mealy  stem,  and  cordate,  deeply 
crenate  leaves,  clothed  with  a whitish  pubes- 
cence beneath.  The  whole  plant  has  a strong 
smell  between  mint  and  pennyroyal,  and  derives 
its  specific  and  English  names  from  the  fact  that 
cats  are  very  fond  of  it.  These  animals  roll 
themselves  upon  it  and  tear  it  to  pieces  appa- 
rently with  much  pleasure.  The  ground  ivy, 
Glechoma  hederacea  of  most  authors,  is  now 
placed  in  this  genus.  It  is  the  Nepeta  Glechoma , 
and  is  a native  of  Britain,  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  north  of  Asia.  The  leaves  of  ground 
ivy  were  formerly  thrown  into  the  vat  with  ale 
to  clarify  it  and  give  it  a flavour. 

Nepheline  (v=<psX>j,  cloudiness). — A mineral 
consisting  of  alumina,  silica,  and  soda,  and  found 
in  the  cavities  of  granular  limestone  at  Monte 
Somma,  Vesuvius,  and  in  the  lava  of  Capo  di 
Bove,  near  Rome.  It  is  a white,  glassy,  and 
generally  translucent  substance,  occurring  in 
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small  crystals  of  a hexagonal  form.  Specific 
gravity,  3-27;  hardness,  2-5.  It  derives  its 
name  from  becoming  nebulous  when  placed  in 
nitric  acid. 

Nephclium.  The  Litchi.— See  Sapinda- 

CE-35. 

Nephrite  (vs^aj,  the  kidney).  Jade  or  Axe- 
stone. — A mineral  substance  which  occurs  in 
masses,  and  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  mag- 
nesia, oxide  of  iron,  and  a trace  of  oxide  of 
chromium.  It  is  of  a compact  structure,  very 
tough,  and  of  a leek-green  colour  generally. 
Specific  gravity,  2' 9 to  3;  hardness,  7,  It  "is 
found  in  China  and  New  Zealand,  in  which 
parts  of  the  world  it  is  carved  into  ornaments  and 
images,  and  worn  as  a charm.  It  is  also  found 
in  America  and  in  Iona.  It  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  useful  in  diseases  of  the  kidney, 
hence  its  name. 

Nephrops  kidney;  ay];,  the  eye). — 

A genus  of  decapodous  Crustacea  belonging  to 
the  section  Macroura , and  family  Astacidce.  The 
typical  species  of  the  genus  is  the  Norway  lobster, 
N.  Norvegicus , one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
larger  Macroura , and  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon lobsters  by  its  first  pair  of  feet  being  both  of 
the  same  size.  Its  general  colour  is  pale  flesh, 
rather  darker  in  parts,  and  the  pubescence  is  light 
brown.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a northern  species, 
and  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  said  to  he  the  most  delicate 
flavoured  of  all  the  Crustacea,  and  is  frequently 
brought  to  the  London  market,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  other  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
Channel  Isles. 

Nercidic. — A family  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Annelida , and  having  the  genus  Nereis 
as  the  type. 

Nereis — A genus  of  annelides.  See  An- 
nelida. 

Neriia. — See  Neritid^e. 

Neritidae. — A family  of  scutibranchiate  gas- 
teropodous  Mollusca , containing  upwards  of  200 
species  of  shells,  the  greater  proportion  of  which 
are  natives  of  warm  seas.  The  shells  are  gene- 
rally thick,  semi-globose,  with  a small  spire,  flat- 
tened above,  and  not  umbilicated.  The  mouth 
is  semi-lunate,  and  the  operculum  is  shelly,  sub- 
spiral, and  articulated.  The  genus  Nerita  is  the 
type,  and  contains  about  116  species,  all  marine, 
and  distributed  throughout  nearly  all  the  seas  of 
warm  climates.  The  shells  are  solid,  covered 
with  a horn}’  epidermis,  and  having  a broad, 
flat  columella,  with  its  inner  edge  straight  and 
toothed.  A number  of  species  of  the  family  are 
inhabitants  of  fresh  water.  The  genus  Neritina 
contains  about  seventy-six  species.  These  very 
much  resemble  the  neritae,  but  are  thinner,  more 
polished,  and  the  operculum  has  a flexible  border. 
The  shells  are  generally  rather  more  globular, 
and  more  ornamented  with  colours  than  the 
neritae,  but  like  them  are  for  the  greater  part 
natives  of  warm  climates,  a few  only  being  found 
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in  Europe.  One  species  is  found  in  England. 
Another  fresh  water  genus  is  Navicella.  A 
considerable  number  of  fossil  species  of  Neritidce 
occur  in  the  lias  and  eocene  beds. 

Neritina. — See  Neritidce. 

Ncrimn.  — A genus  of  plants  containing 
amongst  others  the  oleander.  See  Apocynaceae. 
. Nestor  (a  proper  name). — A genus  of  scanso- 
rial  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Psittacidce , 
sub-family  Cacatuina , and  forming  a sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  parrots  and  cockatoos. 
It  is  distinguished  by  having  a very  long  high 
beak,  the  upper  mandible  compressed,  hooked  at 
the  tip,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  lower.  The 
cheeks  are  covered  with  feathers.  Two  or  three 
species  are  known.  The  long  billed  or  Philip 
Island  parrot,  Nestor  productus , is  the  most 


familiar.  It  is  a very  pretty  species,  only  to  be 
found  in  Philip  and  Norfolk  Islands,  and  the 
most  eastern  portions  of  New  South  Wales.  It 
lives  amongst  the  rocks  and  on  the  loftiest  trees, 
and  feeds  upon  the  nectar  of  the  flowers  of  the 
white-wood  tree  (a  species  of  hibiscus),  and  the 
leaves  of  succulent  plants  and  soft  fruits.  In  its 
wild  state  the  cry  of  this  bird  is  harsh  and  in- 
harmonious, but  it  is  capable  of  learning  to  imi- 
tate the  human  voice  to  a remarkable  degree.  A 
closely  allied  species,  if  not  identical,  has  also 
been  found  in  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  called 
the  ka-ka. 

Neuroptera  (vsv^av,  a nerve;  ttz^ov,  a wing).  . 
— An  order  of  insects,  characterized  by  their 
wings,  which  are  four  in  number,  being  strongly 
and  minutely  reticulated,  membranous,  generally 
naked,  and  usually  about  the  same  size.  The 
larvae  are  provided  with  six  legs,  and  their 
metamorphosis  is  usually  semi-complete.  They 
are  all  carnivorous,  and  some  of  them  live  in  the 
water,  and  others  in  the  ground.  To  this  order 
belong  the  dragon-flies,  Liuellula  ; the  May- 
flies, Ephemera  ; the  ant  lion,  Myrmeleon, 
and  the  caddis-flies,  Phryganiedye. 

Nickel. — A metal,  when  pure,  of  a silvery- 
white  colour,  not  tarnishing  by  exposure  to  the 
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air,  nor  by  being  kept  under  water.  It  is  found 
in  combination  with  sulphur,  antimony,  and 
arsenic.  It  is  one  of  the  magnetic  metals,  and 
is  always  found  in  small  quantities  in  meteoric 
stones.  Specific  gravity  when  melted,  8 '2 79; 
when  hammered,  8 ’666.  It  is  malleable  both 
cold  and  hot,  and  may  without  difficulty  be  ham- 
mered out  into  plates  not  exceeding  y^-th  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  is  sufficiently  ductile  to  be 
drawn  out  into  wires  -^-th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Till  lately  the  uses  of  nickel  were  very  limited, 
but  it  has  now  become  employed  to  a considerable 
extent.  An  alloy  formed  with  copper  and  zinc 
is  known  under  the  name  of  German  and  nickel 
silver,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  various  domestic  utensils  as  a substitute  for 
silver. 

Nicofhoa. — A genus  of  parasitic  entomos- 
tracous  Crustacea  belonging  to  the  order  Siphon- 
ostoma,  and  tribe  Pachycephala.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  forms  of  all  the  animals 
belonging  to  the  order  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
body  is  slender  and  elongated,  but  the  thorax  is 
enlarged  laterally  in  the  form  of  two  large  wing- 
shaped lobes.  Like  the  other  species  of  the 
Pachycephala,  the  nicothoa  is  more  completely 
parasitical  than  those  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Peltocephala.  They  are  found  in  great  abundance 
adhering  to  the  gills  of  the  common  lobster.  The 
young  are  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  the 
cyclops,  and  undergo  considerable  changes  in 
their  progress  to  maturity.  When  they  have 
once  commenced  their  parasitic  life,  they  soon 
become  immovably  fixed  in  the  position  they 
have  chosen.  The  N.  astaci  is  the  only  species 
as  yet  known. 

Nicotiana.  The  Tobacco  genus. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Solanacece , and  containing  about  forty  different 
species.  They  are  herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby 
plants,  generally  covered  with  clammy  hairs, 
and  natives,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  a few  growing  also  in  the  East,  and 
one,  N.  rustica , being  found  in  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  species  most  com- 
monly used  commercially  is  the  common  Virgi- 
nian or  sweet-scented  tobacco,  N.  Tabacum.  This 
plant  grows  spontaneously  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  portions  of  the  United  States,  in 
Virginia,  &c.  It  is  the  species  most  commonly 
used  for  making  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  was 
the  first  which  was  known  to  Europeans,  the 
Spaniards  finding  it  in  the  West  Indies  upon 
their  discovering  these  islands.  The  name  To- 
bacco is  derived  from  the  Indian  word  Tabacos , 
the  name  which  the  Caribbees  gave  to  the  pipe 
in  which  they  smoked  the  plant.  That  of  Nico- 
tiana was  given  after  Jean  Nicot,  who  sent  seeds 
of  the  tobacco  plant  into  France  in  1560.  Several 
other  species  yield  tobacco  also,  as  N.  macrophylla , 
an  American  species,  known  by  the  name  of 
Orinoco  tobacco,  and  from  which  the  milder  Ha- 
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vannah  cigars  are  made ; N.  rustica , commonly 
called  English  tobacco,  from  its  having  been  the 
species  first  introduced  into  England,  where  it 
grows  very  well,  and  which  produces  the  lattakia 
tobacco,  and  those  sold  in  our  shops  as  Turkish 
tobaccos ; N.  repanda , a native  of  Cuba,  and  used 
for  making  the  small  cigars  known  as  Queen’s, 
&c.,  &c.  The  narcotic  effects  of  tobacco  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  a peculiar  oily-like  alkaloid 
called  Nicotine.  Tobacco  is  employed  medi- 
cinally as  a sedative.  In  large  doses  it  is  an 
energetic  narcotic  poison. 

IVigeila  (a  diminutive  of  niger , black). — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Ranunculacece , sub-order  Helleborece , 
and  composed  of  herbaceous  annual  plants,  grow- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean  region  of  Europe  and 
the  East.  The  flowers  are  pretty  large,  of  a blue, 
yellowish,  or  white  colour,  placed  solitary  on  the 
tops  of  the  stems  or  branches,  and  the  leaves 
are  capillary,  multifid,  finely  cut  like  fennel, 
and  often  surround  the  flowers  like  an  involucre. 
The  species  are  hence  known  by  the  names  of 
devil  in  a bush,  or  devil  in  a mist.  The  seeds 
are  compressed,  of  a black  colour  (hence  the 
generic  name),  and  possess  an  aromatic  flavour 
and  pleasant  smell.  Those  of  N.  sativa,  a native 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier,  and  of  North 
Africa,  are  often  used  to  adulterate  pepper.  They 
are  also  employed  on  the  continent  as  a condi- 
ment, and  have  been  recommended  as  carmina- 
tives. 

Nociiluca  (v.osp,  noctis,  night ; lucere , to 
shine). — A genus  of  minute  animals,  the  real 
position  of  which,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  is  still 
doubtful.  By  most  authors  it  is  placed  amongst 
the  Acalephce.  The  only  species,  N.  miliaris , is 
a small,  globular,  gelatinous,  transparent  body, 
furnished  with  a filiform  tentacle.  It  occurs  in 
great  abundance  on  our  coasts,  and  on  those  of 
France,  and  is  amongst  the  chief  causes  of  the 
luminosity  of  the  sea  at  night.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a pin’s  head. 

Noctua  ( nox , night). — See  Noctuid/e. 

lYoctuidse. — A family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Lepidoptera , section  Heterocera , and 
having  as  its  type  the  genus  Noctua.  This  genus 
at  first  embraced  all  the  species  now  contained  in 
the  family ; but  their  number  has  so  increased, 
800  having  been  described,  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  form  of  the  genus  a large  family. 
The  species  have  the  body  robust,  the  antennae 
generally  simple  and  not  pectinated,  and  the 
wings  of  moderate  size,  strongly  nerved,  and 
with  peculiar  ear-like  spots  on  the  disc  of  the 
fore  ones.  The  larvae  are  generally  naked,  and 
have  sixteen  feet,  live  upon  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  undergo  their  metamorphosis  under  ground 
in  cocoons.  The  perfect  insects  are  generally  of 
moderate  size,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  woods, 
gardens,  and  meadows.  Most  of  them,  as  their 
name  implies,  only  fly  by  night,  reposing  during 
the  day  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  trees,  old 
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walls,  &c. ; but  some  are  met  with  also  flying  at 
mid-day.  They  are  found  spread  over  all  Europe. 
The  colours  are  generally  sombre;  but  in  some, 
as  the  scarlet  underwing  moths,  Catocalce , they 
are  more  gaily  ornamented,  and  in  the  Plusice 
are  bedecked  with  spots  and  patches  of  silver. 

Nocturcra  ( nocturnus , belonging  to  the  night). 
— One  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  order  Lepi- 
doptera , including  those  insects  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  moths.  They  correspond  with 
the  old  genus  Phalcena  of  Linnaeus,  and  form  part 
of  the  group  Heterocerct  of  Westwood. 

Nostoc.  See  Nostochace,®. 

Nostocliaceae. — A family  of  confervoid  Algos, 
consisting  of  plants  found  forming  gelatinous 
strata,  or  definitely  formed  gelatinous  balls  or 
masses,  either  on  damp  ground,  or  floating  at 
the  bottom  of  water.  The  genus  Nostoc  is  the 
type  of  the  family,  and  consists  of  a frond  of  a 
gelatinous  substance,  in  which  are  imbedded 
numerous  more  or  less  beaded  filaments. 

Nothosaurus  ( yo6o spurious ; trccugai,  a 
lizard). — A genus  of  fossil  reptiles,  the  remains 
of  which  are  found  in  the  muschelkalk  of  Wir- 
temberg  and  Lorraine.  In  the  form  of  the  ver- 
tebrae and  limbs,  and  the  length  of  their  neck, 
they  offer  a good  deal  of  analogy  with  the  ple- 
siosauri, but  in  the  form  and  construction  of  their 
head  they  resemble  the  tortoises.  The  teeth  are 
generally  small,  conical,  striated,  and  implanted  in 
separate  sockets.  There  are  three  species  de- 
scribed. 

IVotommata  (yuros,  back,  op,pa,  eye). — A 
genus  of  minute  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Rotatoria , the  species  of  which  are  rather  numer- 
ous, and  are  found  in  stagnant  ponds  and  ditches. 

Notonecta  (yuro?,  back ; vr,Kro$,  swimming). 
The  Boat  Fly. — A genus  of  Hemipterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  group  Heteroptera , section  Hy- 
drochorisce , and  forming  the  type  of  the  family 
Notonectidce.  The  insects  belonging  to  this  genus 
have  the  elytra  membranous  in  the  posterior  part, 
their  body  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a boat,  and 
their  hind  feet  very  long,  generally  stretched  out 
at  full  length,  and  acting  the  part  of  a pair  of 
oars.  They  swim  always  on  their  back,  and 
generally  in  an  inclined  position.  They  are  found 
in  ditches  and  ponds,  most  frequently  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but  as  soon  as  any  person 
approaches  them,  they  descend  immediately,  and 
do  not  reappear  for  some  time.  They  are  vora- 
cious insects,  living  upon  the  larvae  of  ephemerae, 
&c.  N.  glauca  is  a common  species,  and  bites 
sharply  when  incautiously  handled  in  the  water. 

Noiornis  ( vodo r,  spurious;  o^vig,  bird). — A 
genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Grallce,  and 
family  Rdlidce.  The  bones  of  what  was  supposed 
to  be  an  extinct  genus  of  birds,  allied  to  the  genus 
Porphyrio,  were  some  years  ago  discovered  in  the 
diluvium  of  New  Zealand,  along  with  the  remains 
of  the  large  bird  Dinornis.  To  this  genus  the 
name  of  Notornis  was  given.  More  recently, 
however,  a living  specimen  of  this  curious  and 
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very  interesting  bird  was  caught  in  the  same 
island,  and  named  after  its  discoverer,  N.  Man- 
lellii.  A second  specimen  has  still  more  recently 


Notornis  Mantellii. 


been  taken,  the  skins  of  both  of  which  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

IVovacuIite. — A kind  of  clay  slate,  used  as  a 
hone  stone. 

Nucifraga  (rmx,  a nut ; frangere,  to  break). 
The  Nut- Cracker. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Cor- 
vidae. 

Nucleolites.  — A genus  of  fossil  Echinidce 
belonging  to  the  family  Galeritidce , and  found  in 
the  crag,  &c. 

Nucula  ( 'nucula , a little  nut).— A genus  of 
bivalve  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Arcades. 
The  shells  of  this  genus  are  distinguished  by  be- 
ing of  a trigonal  shape,  covered  externally  with 
an  olive  epidermis,  by  being  pearly  internally, 
and  having  a series  of  numerous  sharp  teeth  on 
each  side  of  the  prominent  cartilage  pit.  A con- 
siderable number  of  species  are  described,  all 
marine,  and  of  small  size,  and  about  100  are 
found  fossil.  N.  margaritacea , the  type  of  the 
genus,  is  very  common  in  the  seas  of  Europe,  as 
in  the  North  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  The  genus 
Nucula  has  recently  been  split  into  several  others, 
as  Leda,  Yoldia , &c.,  and  in  the  most  recent 
arrangement  these  genera  have  been  removed 
into  another  family. 

Nudibranchiata  ( nudus , naked;  branchiae, 
gills).  = Gymnobranchiata  ( yvyovo naked; 
I fyayw* , gills). — An  order  of  molluscous  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Gasteropoda.  The  animals 
belonging  to  this  large  group  are  always  desti- 
tute of  a shell  except  in  the  embryo  state,  and 
have  their  branchiae  or  gills  always  external, 
and  placed  on  the  back,  or  sides  of  the  body. 
The  genera  and  species  are  numerous,  and  are 
found  on  all  coasts  where  the  bottom  is  firm  or 
rocky,  from  between  tide-marks,  to  a depth  of 
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fifty  fathoms.  Those  of  the  family  Doridce  are 
best  known,  in  which  the  branchiae  are  plume- 
like, forming  a circle  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 
In  the  Eolidce , the  branchiae  are  papillose,  and 
are  arranged  in  transverse  rows  along  the  sides 
of  the  back ; the  tentacles  being  sheathless  and 
none  retractile.  Eolis  Drummondii,  a British  spe- 
cies, will  give  a good  idea  of  the  animals  of  this 


order  of  mollusca.  The  Tritoniidce  have  the 
branchiae  laminated,  plumose,  or  papillose,  ar- 
ranged along  the  sides  of  the  back,  and  the  ten- 
tacles are  retractile  into  sheaths. 

Nulliporidac  ( nullus , none ; porus , a pore) — 
A genus  of  corallines.  See  Corallinaceae. 

Numcisius.  The  Curlew.  — See  Scolopa- 

CIDiE. 

IVumida.  The  Guinea  Fowls.— A genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Gallince , family 
Phasianidce,  sub-family  Meleagrince,  and  remark- 
able for  their  general  form.  The  body  is  round 
and  bunchy,  a form  owing  to  their  having  a short 
pendant  tail,  a short  slender  neck,  and  a small 
head,  apparently  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body.  The  legs  are  short,  and  their  plum- 
age is  dark  bluish-gray,  sprinkled  with  round 
white  spots  of  different  sizes.  The  pintado  or 
common  Guinea  fowl,  N.  meleagris,  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  amongst  the  Greeks 
was  considered  as  the  emblem  of  fraternal  affec- 
tion. It  is  a native  of  Africa,  but  is  now  do- 
mesticated in  various  parts  of  Europe,  though  it 
still  retains  a considerable  amount  of  its  original 
wildness.  Its  flesh  is  excellent,  and  approaches 
in  flavour  to  that  of  the  pheasant.  The  Guinea 
fowl  has  a very  disagreeable  voice,  which  has 
been  compared  to  a door  turning  upon  rusty 
hinges,  or  to  an  ungreased  axletree!  In  a do- 
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mestic  state  these  birds  resemble  in  habits  and 
kind  of  food  our  common  poultry,  but  from  the 
difficulty  of  rearing  the  young  they  are  not  bred 
in  equal  numbeis. 

N annum  life*  ( 'nummus , a coin  or  piece  of 

money) A.  genus  of  minute  animalcules.  See 

Foraminifera. 

Nuphar.  The  Yellow  Water  Lily. — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Nymphceacece , and  formed  to  contain  a number 
of  plants  separated  from  the  genus  Nymphcea , 
and  distinguished  by  having  yellow  flowers.  The 
species  of  Nuphar  are  natives  of  the  fresh  water 
ponds  and  lakes  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  From  the  thick  root  which  is  lodged 
in  the  mud  spring  petioles  and  peduncles  to  carry 
the  leaves  and  flowers  above  the  water,  and  which 
are  of  a proportionate  length  to  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  which  they  grow.  The  leaves  are  large, 
heart-shaped  or  sagittate,  and  the  flowers  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Nymphcece , and  always 
of  a yellow  colour.  N.  lutea  is  a fine  plant,  and 
grows  abundantly  in  the  lakes  and  slow  running 
streams  of  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  common 
in  England;  the  leaves  are  large  and  float  on  the 
surface,  and  the  flowers,  with  large  sepals  and 
small  petals,  exhale  an  odour  of  port  wine. 

Nyctagineae. — A family  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  division  Apetala.  The 
family  is  well  defined,  and  contains  only  a few 
genera,  the  species  of  which  are  herbaceous  with 
a tuberous  root,  or  shrubby  with  spiny  stems. 
They  grow  chiefly  in  intertropical  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and 
some  of  them,  as  the  Bougainvilleas,  are  culti- 
vated as  ornamental  plants. 

Nyctago. — A genus  of  plants — synonymous 
with  Mirabilis. 

Nyctanthes  (»«|,  night;  avOos,  a flower.) — 
A genus  of  night-blowing  plants.  See  Jasjii- 

NACEAE. 

Nyctea.  The  Snowy  Owl. — See  Strigidae. 

Nycteribla  (n>%,  night;  [itos,  life). — A genus 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Diptera , section 
Pupipara,  and  family  Nycteribiidce.  The  genus 
Nycteribia  is  the  only  one  in  the  family,  and  the 
species,  which  in  many  respects  are  allied  to  the 
horse-flies,  Eippobosca , have  neither  wings  nor 
balancers.  They  live  parasitic  upon  the  bodies 
of  bats,  running  with  great  swiftness  when  in 
their  proper  position,  but  when  removed  being 
only  able  to  walk  with  difficulty. 

Nyctibius. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  fissirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres,  and 
family  Caprimulgidce,  or  goat  - suckers.  The 
typical  species  is  the  great  ibijau,  N.  grandis,  a 
native  of  Cayenne,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
common  owl.  Its  habits  are  solitary,  the  bird 
haunting  hollow  trees,  and  preferring  those  which 
are  near  the  water. 

Nyclicebus  ( vv g,  night  ; xyfios,  ape).  — 
A genus  of  quadrumanous  animals.  See  Le- 
muridas. 
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Nycticorax.  The  Night  Heron. — A genus  of 
herons.  See  Audeid^e. 

Nyctinoimis  (vi/g,  night;  vop.05,  habitation). 
— A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia, order  Cheiroptera , family  Vespertilionidce , 
and  sub-family  Noctilionina.  The  species  be- 
longing to  it  are  carnivorous.  Their  outer  ears 
are  very  large,  and  folded  down  on  the  front  of 
the  head,  and  their  wings  are  extensive.  The 
hind  feet  are  covered  with  long  hairs,  and  the 
tail  is  long  and  enveloped  in  the  interfemoral 
membrane.  The  species  upon  which  the  genus 
is  founded,  N.  HUgyptiacus,  is  about  three  inches 
long,  reddish  coloured  above  and  brown  beneath. 
It  is  found  in  the  tombs  and  vaults  of  the  large 
ruins  in  Egypt.  About  six  other  species  are 
described. 

Nymplia. — The  stage  of  an  insect’s  life,  inter- 
mediate between  the  larva  and  the  perfect  insect. 
It  is  also  called  Pupa  and  Chrysalis. 

Nymphaea.  The  Water  Lily. — See  Nym- 
PBLEACKiE. 

Nymph  seaccae A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyle- 

donous plants  containing  several  species  of  great 
beauty,  growing  in  fresh  water  in  various  parts, 
but  especially  the  warmer  portions  of  Europe. 
Fixing  their  large  thick  root  in  the  mud,  at  the 
bottom,  they  send  up  long  petioles  and  peduncles 
to  cany  their  leaves  and  flowers  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  leaves  are  large,  round, 
or  oval,  heart-shaped,  and  float  on  the  surface. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  generally  of 
a white  colour,  though  sometimes  blue,  red,  or 
yellow.  Some  of  the  species  have  leaves  and 
flowers  of  an  immense  size.  See  Victokia  and 
Nelumbiace^e.  The  genus  Nymphcea  is  the  type 
of  the  family,  and  gives  it  its  name.  It  contains 
several  species,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
common  white  water  lily,  N.  alia.  This  hand- 
some plant  grows  abundantly  throughout  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  common  in  the 
ponds  and  still  waters  of  England.  The  canals 
of  Holland  owe  a great  part  of  their  beauty  to 
the  multitudes  of  this  plant  which  adorn  them. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  large,  and  rise  a little 
above  the  water,  and  the  leaves  are  large,  heart- 
shaped,  and  green,  and  float  on  the  surface.  The 
fruit  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  was  at  one  time 
employed  in  large  quantities,  in  religious  houses 
on  the  continent,  in  consequence  of  the  belief 
entertained  that  they  possessed  cooling,  anti- 
aphrodisiac virtues.  Two  species  of  this  genus 
grow  in  large  quantities  in  Egypt.  One,  N. 
ccerulea , has  fine  blue  fragrant  flowers  rising  a 
little  above  the  water,  and  the  leaves  are  nearly 
orbicular  and  cordate  at  the  base.  The  blue 
water  lily  was  reckoned  sacred  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  is  seen  represented  in  their  paint- 
ings and  hieroglyphics.  Bundles  of  leaves  and 
flowers  are  represented  as  the  offerings  made  by 
them  to  their  gods,  and  crowns  made  of  these 
were  dedicated  to  them.  They  also  appear  to 
have  used  the  roots  and  seeds  as  food.  Its  root  is 
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blackish  and  pyriform,  and  is  able  to  resist  the 
droughts  which  periodically  take  place  in  Egypt. 
The  other  species,  N.  lotus , the  Egyptian  lotus, 
was  still  more  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  is  still  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Nile, 
near  Rosetta  and  Damietta.  The  leaves  are 
large,  peltate,  and  orbicular,  and  deeply  cut  at 
their  base  into  heart-shaped  lobes  which  are  den- 
tated  on  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
white,  the  green  sepals  having  a tinge  of  red  at 
the  margins.  The  lotus  was  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Isis,  and  the  fruits  mixed  with  ears  of 
corn  were  the  symbol  of  this  goddess,  and  the 
emblem  of  abundance.  It  is  found  represented 
on  many  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt. 
The  root  is  tubercular  and  of  large  size,  and  was 
formerly  much  used  as  an  article  of  food;  its 
taste  resembles  that  of  the  chestnut.  The  seeds 
were  used  to  make  bread,  and  resemble  millet. 
The  modern  Egyptians  still  use  this  plant  as  an 
article  of  food.  It  is  the  White  Lotos  of  Hero- 
dotus. 

Nymphalidse. — A family  of  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Lepidoptera  and  section  Rho- 
palocera.  This  family  contains  a number  of 
genera  of  butterflies,  characterized  by  their  hav- 
ing the  club  termination  of  their  antennae  elon- 
gated, and- the  head  generally  narrower  than  the 
thorax.  The  posterior  wings  have  the  discoidal 
cellule  either  open,  or  closed  by  a slender  nerve: 
they  are  grooved  to  receive  the  abdomen,  which 
they  entirely  cover  when  the  insect  is  in  a perfect 
state  of  repose.  Many  of  the  species  are  amongst 
the  most  beautifully  varied  in  their  markings 
and  colours  of  all  the  Lepidoptera , hence  the 
names  of  the  peacock,  painted  lady,  Camberwell 
beauty,  and  red  admiral  butterflies.  In  many 
species  the  under  side  of  the  wings  is  splendidly 
ornamented  with  numerous  pearl  or  silvery  spots; 
hence  their  name  of  fritillaries.  Some  have  the 
upper  surface  of  the  wings  adorned  with  the  most 
splendid  silvery-blue,  such  as  those  belonging  to 
the  genus  Morph  o,  which  comprises  also  some 
of  the  largest  of  known  butterflies.  Others  are 
of  a changeable  gloss  of  intense  purple  in  the 
males,  as,  for  instance,  Apatura  Iris , the  purple 
emperor.  The  genus  Nymphalis  may  be  con- 
sidered the  type  of  the  family,  and  at  first  con- 
tained nearly  all  the  known  species.  N.  populi 
is  one  of  the  best  known  species,  and  is  found  in 
the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  in  the 
forests  where  the  poplar  tree  abounds.  The  cater- 
pillar lives  upon  these  trees,  chiefly  attacking  the 
leaves  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  Many 
other  species  are  described.  They  fly  high,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  catch  them. 

Nymphon. — A genus  of  Crustacea.  See 
Pycnogonidas. 

Nyssa A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 

longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Alangiacece , and  composed 
of  a small  number  of  species,  which  are  trees 
growing  in  moist  grounds  and  stagnant  waters 
in  North  America.  They  have  alternate  leaves, 
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very  entire  or  dentate,  glabrous  underneath,  and 
with  axillary  flowers.  They  grow  to  the  height 
of  ninety  feet.  The  wood  is  hard  and  white,  and 
might  be  very  useful  were  it  not  that  it  decays 
very  rapidly.  The  fruits  are  the  favourite  food  of 
many  birds  and  small  mammalia,  as  squirrels,  &c. 
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Nyssonidae. — A family  of  fossorial  hymenop- 
terous  insects,  united  by  Westwood  to  the  Crab- 
ronid.se.  The  species  of  this  family  are  rather 
numerous,  and  appear  to  form  their  nests  in  the 
sand.  Their  general  habits  are  the  same  as  the 
Crab  ron  id.e. 
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Obsidian. — A mineral  substance  named  after 
Obsidius , a Roman,  who  brought  it  from  Ethiopia. 

It  is  a velvet-black  amorphous  mass  resembling 
bottle  glass,  and  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass. 
Specific  gravity  2*368  to  2*372.  It  occurs  in 
recent  volcanic  formations,  and  is  common  in 
Iceland,  Mexico,  in  the  Andes,  and  Peru.  The 
ancients  used  obsidian  for  gems  and  statues. 
Augustus  dedicated  four  elephants  of  obsidian 
in  the  Temple  of  Concord.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians also  made  statues  of  it;  and  the  natives 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  accustomed  to  make 
knives,  sword  blades,  razors,  and  looking-glasses 
of  it. 

Oceania. — See  Oceanidas. 

Oceanidae. — A family  of  Medusae  belonging 
to  the  class  Acalepha  and  order  Discophora.  The 
greater  number  of  these  medusae  are  very  small. 
The  genus  Oceania  contains  several  species,  some 
of  which  have  been  observed  to  be  highly  phos- 
phorescent at  night. 

Octodon. — A genus  of  rodent  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Glires , family  Muridce , and  sub- 
family Echimyna.  Only  one  species,  0.  aegus , 
is  known,  a small  animal  with  soft  fur,  long  ears, 
and  a long  tufted  tail.  It  is  a native  of  Chili, 
and  burrows  under  brushwood  fences  or  low 
thickets.  They  are  timid  animals,  and  at  the 
least  alarm  fly  in  haste,  carrying  their  tufted 
tails  like  a bent  bow. 

Octopodidse  (oxtu,  eight ; vrovs,  foot).  Sea 
Spiders. — A family  of  molluscous  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Cephalopoda , and  characterized 
by  their  haying  a purse-like  body  without  any 
fins,  and  eight  sessile  arms.  This  family  con- 
tains several  genera,  as  Argonauta,  Eledona , 
Philonexus , Cirroteuthis , and  Octopus.  The  genus 
Octopus  may  be  considered  as  the  type,  and  con- 
tains about  forty-six  species.  The  best  known 
is  the  common  sea  spider,  0.  tuberculatus , an 
ungainly  looking  animal,  with  an  oval-shaped, 
warty,  or  cirrhose  body,  long  unequal  arms,  with 
two  rows  of  suckers,  and  large  eyes.  The  octo- 
pods  were  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Polypi , and  were  used  as  an  article  of  food. 
They  are  solitary  animals,  frequenting  rocky 
shores,  and  are  very  active  and  voracious.  In 
the  markets  of  Smyrna  and  Naples,  and  in  the  ba- 
zaars of  India  they  are  regularly  exposed  for  sale. 
They  are  not  easily  caught,  as  they  can  adhere 
with  great  power  to  rocks  and  stones,  or  by  means 
of  their  long  arms  and  suckers  drag  their  bodies 
into  very  narrow  crevices,  from  which  they  are 


not  easily  removed.  They  also  escape  detection 
by  ejecting  the  contents  of  their  ink  bag,  and 
rendering  the  water  so  discoloured  that  they  can- 
not be  seen.  Some  of  the  exotic  species  are  very 
large,  their  arms  measuring  each  two  feet  in 
length.  The  males  differ  very  much  from  the 
females,  and  in  those  species  in  which  they 
have  been  observed,  offer  the  general  appearance 
of  a detached  arm  of  an  octopod.  See  Hecto- 
cotylus. 

Octopus. — See  Octopodhbe. 

©culiita  ( oculus , the  eye). — A genus  of  stony 
corals  belonging  to  the  family  Madreporidce. 
These  corals  are  generally  fixed,  branched,  and 
dendroidal,  with  smooth,  thick,  short  branches, 
covered  with  polypiferous  cells  in  the  form  of  a 
star,  some  terminal,  others  lateral  and  superficial. 
0.  virginea  is  the  common  species,  and  is  often 
called  “ white  coral.”  It  is  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  equinoctial  seas  along  with  several 
others. 

©cypoda  (mxus,  swift;  nous,  a foot). — A 
genus  of  decapodous  Crustacea.  See  Crustacea. 

Ocyptera  ( eoxv; , swift;  wrsgav,  wing). — A 
genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Diptera , 
and  family  Muscidce.  The  flies  belonging  to  this 
genus  are  remarkably  swift  of  flight.  The  per- 
fect insects  live  upon  the  juices  of  flowers.  The 
larvas  live  upon  other  insects.  That  of  0.  bicolor 
lives  upon  pentatoma  grisea,  and  without  quitting 
its  abode  changes  its  form.  As  soon,  however, 
as  it  arrives  at  its  perfect  state  it  leaves  the  animal 
upon  which  as  a larva  it  had  been  feeding,  and 
goes  in  quest  of  its  proper  food. 

©cythoe(a  mythological  name). — A genus  of 
cephalopodous  Mollusca,  synonymous  with  Ar- 
gonauta. 

©dontophorinae. — A family  of  partridges. 
See  Tetraonid^e. 

Odynerus  {ohunr^os,  disagreeable). — A genus 
of  solitary  wasps.  See  Eumenidas. 

©ecophoca  (otxotyogos,  one  who  carries  his 
dwelling-place). — A genus  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Lepidoptera , division  Heterocera , 
and  family  Yponomeutidce.  The  species  are  very 
small  and  agreeably  coloured,  often  brilliantly  so. 
The  larvae  are  not  much  known,  but  they  live 
upon  plants,  some  of  the  species  attacking  the 
leaves  only,  others  the  parenchyma  of  the  plant 
itself.  Others  again  attack  the  ears  of  corn,  and 
eat  the  farinaceous  substance  of  the  seed  without 
touching  the  outer  covering.  They  multiply  very 
rapidly,  and  in  consequence,  in  various  parts  of 
2 0 
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France,  frequently  do  much  damage  to  growing 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  About  thirty-six 
species  have  been  described  as  natives  of 
Europe. 

Oedemagena  (oiSos,  tumour ; y sva,  birth). — 
A genus  of  dipterous  insects.  See  Oestrid.®. 

©edicnemus  thick ; xv/ifty,  thigh). 

Thick  Knees. — A genus  of  birds,  containing  the 
stone  curlew,  and  other  birds.  See  Chara- 

DRIIDiE. 

Oedocephali. — A genus  of  monsters.  See 
Otocephaljei. 

Oegle. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Auranti- 
aceas. 

©enantlie  (a/vaj,  wine;  etv0os,  flower). — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce , and  containing  a number 
of  species,  growing  in  damp  meadows  or  watery 
places.  They  possess  glabrous  leaves  and  stems, 
compound  umbels  and  white  flowers.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, a few  only  being  met  with  in  America. 
The  most  important  species  is  0.  crocata , the 
water  hemlock,  which  grows  in  England  and 
various  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  root  is  fleshy, 
and  abounds  in  a yellow  juice,  of  a highly  poi- 
sonous nature.  It  exists  in  the  stem  and  leaves 
also ; and  as  the  plant  grows  in  situations  where 
cattle  can  reach  it,  it  often  proves  fatal  to  them 
from  eating  it.  Cases  have  occurred  also  occa- 
sionally where  the  root  has  been  mistaken  for 
ground-nuts  and  parsnips,  and  death  has  been 
the  result.  Linnaeus  was  consulted  in  Sweden 
upon  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a large  number  of 
cattle  in  a particular  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
found  that  where  these  cattle  had  fed,  the  0.  cro- 
eata  was  very  abundant.  By  removing  the 
remainder  of  the  stock  from  that  particular  pas- 
ture, he  was  enabled  to  save  their  lives.  0. 
phellandrium,  another  British  species,  is  also  said 
to  be  poisonous  to  cattle ; whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  roots  of  0.  pimpinelloides  are  very 
much  sought  after  by  the  natives  of  the  parts  of 
the  country  where  it  grows,  as  about  Angers,  in 
France,  as  a wholesome  article  of  food. 

Oenocarpus  (a/vaj,  wine  ; xKgvrog,  fruit). — A 
genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Palmes , and  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  species  are  lofty  trees,  with  straight, 
slender,  generally  cylindrical  stems,  marked  with 
distinct  rings.  0.  distichus  has  a fruit  which, 
when  cooked  and  pressed,  gives  out  an  inodorous 
oil,  of  a sweet  taste.  0.  Bataiva , called  by  the 
Indians  on  the  Amazon  the  patawa,  grows  to 
a height  of  sixty  feet.  From  the  margins  of 
the  bases  of  the  petioles  issue  numerous,  long, 
spinous  processes  of  a very  singular  character. 
They  are  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  long, 
of  a black  colour,  flattisb,  and  generally  broken 
or  fibrous  at  the  point.  They  are  much  sought 
after  by  the  Indians,  who  use  them  to  make 
arrows  for  their  blowpipes.  They  dip  the  points 
in  curari  poison,  and  notch  them  three  or  four 
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inches  from  the  point,  so  as  to  make  them  break 
off  in  the  wound. 

Oenothera.  The  Evening  Primrose.  — A 
genus  of  plants.  See  Onagrace®. 

©erstedite.  — A mineral  occurring  crystal- 
lized, and  found  at  Arendal,  Norway.  It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  titaniate  of  zirconia  and 
silica,  with  a little  lime,  magnesia,  and  protoxide 
of  iron.  Specific  gravity,  3-269.  It  has  a splen- 
dent, adamantine  lustre,  but  is  opaque. 

Oestridse.  The  Bot-flies  or  Breeze-flies. — A 
family  of  dipterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  sec- 
tion Athericera.  All  the  species  were  originally 
contained  in  the  Linnaean  genus  Oestrus,  but 
recent  researches  have  discovered  so  many  others, 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  form  a distinct 
family.  The  bot-flies  have  the  appearance  of 
large,  hairy  flies,  the  hairs  being  often  coloured 
in  transverse  bands.  In  the  perfect  state,  these 
insects  are  not  very  often  seen,  but  their  larvae 
are  exceedingly  troublesome.  The  females  de- 
posit their  eggs  on  the  bodies  of  different  matn- 
miferous  herbivorous  animals,  as  the  horse,  sheep, 
reindeer,  &c. ; and  each  species  of  fly  keeps  to 
its  own  particular  species  of  quadruped.  They 
select  with  wonderful  instinct  the  particular  part 
of  the  body  of  the  animal  which  is  best  adapted 
for  the  welfare  of  their  progeny.  Some  deposit 
their  eggs  on  the  skin  of  the  animal  selected, 
causing  tumours  under  the  skin,  the  grubs  in 
this  case  being  known  by  the  name  of  wornils, 
worbles,  or  wormals ; others  in  the  cavity  of  the 
nostrils,  the  grubs  burrowing  from  these  into  the 
frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses ; or  on  such  parts 
as  the  animal  can  reach  with  its  tongue,  and 
thence  convey  to  the  stomach,  the  grubs  in  this 
instance  being  called  bots.  After  the  larvae  have 
reached  their  full  size  and  growth,  they  are 
rejected  by  the  animals  in  whose  body  they  have 
been  nourished,  and  falling  to  the  ground,  enter 
it,  and  there  remain  to  undergo  their  metamor- 
phosis. These  larvae  are  generally  thick,  fleshy 
grubs,  somewhat  attenuated  towards  the  head, 
and  not  furnished  with  legs.  The  perfect  insects 
seem  to  be  principally  designed  to  propagate 
their  species,  as  they  are  not  seen  to  take  any 
nourishment,  and  are  very  short  lived.  One  of 
the  most  common  species  is  the  bot-fly  of  the 
horse,  G aster ophilus  equi , a fly  about  five  lines 
long,  and  marked  across  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men with  black  bands  and  spots.  The  female 
fly  hovers  round  the  horse,  and  deposits  her  eggs, 
which  are  covered  with  a glutinous  substance, 
upon  the  shoulders  and  thighs  of  the  animal, 
generally  in  such  places  as  it  can  reach  with  its 
tongue.  They  become  mature  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  days,  and  when  just  hatched  are  thus 
conveyed  into  the  stomach,  where  they  remain 
till  they  reach  their  full  size.  Horses  having 
these  insects  are  said  to  have  the  “bots;”  and 
some  authors  assert  that  their  presence  does  not 
incommode  the  horse  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  rather  a beneficial  effect.  Others,  however, 
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maintain  that  they  are  very  injurious,  and  assert 
that  the  epidemic  which  destroyed  so  many  horses 
in  France,  in  1713,  was  caused  by  these  insects. 
The  species  which  affects  the  sheep,  Oestrus 
ovis , lays  her  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  that  animal. 
As  soon  as  they  have  become  larvae,  they  burrow 
into  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses,  and  even 
into  the  horns,  and  cause  great  suffering  to  the 
poor  creatures.  The  species  which  infests  oxen, 
Oestrus  lovis , is  about  the  size  of  the  common 
bee,  and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  gad- 
fly. The  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  backs 
and  sides  of  cows  and  oxen,  the  larvae  produced 
from  which  enter  the  hide,  causing  tumours  the 
size  of  a pigeon’s  egg.  This  species  seems  to 
produce  more  annoyance  than  either  of  the  others. 
The  act  of  oviposition  appears  to  be  attended 
with  either  severe  suffering  or  great  apprehen- 
sion, as  when  attacked  by  this  fly,  cattle  become 
perfectly  furious.  Terror  and  agitation  seem  to 
affect  the  whole  herd.  The  unfortunate  indivi- 
dual first  attacked  flies  bellowing  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  nearest  piece 
of  water,  while  the  remainder,  in  a state  of  wild 
affright,  follow  in  its  rear,  and  chase  round  the 
whole  meadow  with  headlong  speed.  The  gad- 
fly of  the  reindeer,  Oestrus  tarandi,  is  equally 


Oestrus  tarandi—  Gad-fly  of  Reindeer. 

formidable  to  that  useful  animal.  Reindeer  are 
well  known  to  be  migratory  in  their  habits,  herd- 
ing in  troops,  and  travelling  from  the  woods  to 
the  open  hills,  and  back  again,  according  to  the 
season.  They  pass  the  winter  in  the  woods, 
migrating  from  them,  on  the  return  of  spring’ 
towards  the  mountain  ranges.  This  appears  tc 
be  caused  partly  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  proper 
food,  but  more  especially  in  order  to  escape  the 
attacks  of  this  dreaded  pest,  the  gad-fly.  So 
imperative  is  the  instinct  that  impels  the  Lap- 
land  reindeer  to  these  migratory  movements, 
that  it  is  equally  powerful  with  the  domestic  race 
upon  which  the  Laplander  so  much  depends  for 
existence,  and  which  influences  even  his  whole 
course  of  life,  obliging  him  to  lead  a semi-noma- 
dic life,  taking  periodical  journeys  of  no  ordinary 
toil,  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  moun- 
tains which  overhang  the  Norway  and  Lapland 
coasts,  and  back  to  the  interior. 

Ogygia. — A genus  of  fossil  Crustacea.  See 
Trilobite. 

Oidemia. — A genus  of  ducks.  See  Ana- 
tdge. 
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Oldium. — A genus  of  minute  Fungi  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Mucedines , and  generally  de- 
scribed as  perfect  plants,  though,  perhaps,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  only  imperfect  conditions  of 
plants  of  a more  complex  nature.  One  species 
has  of  late  years  attracted  much  attention,  from 
the  immense  destruction  it  has  been  the  cause  of 
amongst  the  vines.  This  fungus,  0.  Tuckeri , 
the  vine  mildew,  as  it  ordinarily  appears,  forms 
a white  and  very  delicate  cottony  layer  upon  the 
leaves,  young  shoots,  and  fruits  of  the  vine,  soon 
causing  a production  of  brown  spots  upon  the 
green  structures,  and  subsequently  a hardening 
and  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the  surface. 
Under  the  microscope,  this  white  substance  is 
seen  to  be  composed  of  delicate  ramified  fila- 
ments, creeping  horizontally  over  the  surface, 
and  when  the  plant  is  much  developed,  forming 
a dense  interlacement.  The  destructive  effect  of 
this  fungus  seems  to  arise  from  its  arresting 
the  development  of  the  epidermis,  by  binding 
its  structures  together,  and  excluding  the  surface 
from  the  influence  of  the  air,  since  when  young 
grapes  are  invaded,  the  internal  development 
proceeds,  but  the  sphacelated  epidermis  prevent- 
ing the  natural  expansion,  they  burst  and  rot. 
When  the  mildew  is  observed  with  a low  magni- 
fier, its  surface  exhibits  a mealy  ap- 
pearance, arising  from  minute  bead-like 
or  pearly  shining  bodies  of  an  oval  form. 
The  application  of  sulphur  appears  to 
arrest  the  growth  of  this  fungus.  Another 
species,  0.  lactis , is  found  on  sour  milk ; 
and  a third,  0.  albicans , is  found  occasion- 
ally in  the  mouth  of  the  human  subject. 

Olea.  The  Olive  Tree. — See  Ole- 
aceas. 

Oleaceae.  The  Olive  Worts.  — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  a considerable  number  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  chiefly  scattered  over  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  world,  more  especially 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Their  leaves  are, 
for  the  most  part,  opposite,  entire,  and  simple, 
a few  only  being  pinnate.  Their  flowers  are  not 
very  conspicuous,  but  are  often  possessed  of  an 
agreeable  and  penetrating  odour,  from  which,  as 
well  as  from  their  general  elegance,  they  are  often 
cultivated  as  objects  of  ornament  to  the  park  and 
garden.  The  wood  in  some  of  the  species  is  very 
hard  and  useful  for  various  purposes.  There  are 
several  well  known  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to 
this  family — as  the  ash  tree,  see  Fraxinus  and 
Ornus  ; the  lilac,  see  Syeinga  ; the  privet,  see 
Ligustrum  ; and  the  fringe-tree,  see  Chion- 
anthus.  The  genus  Olea , however,  is  the  type 
of  the  family,  and  contains  a good  many  species, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  and  are  also  found  in  tropical 
Asia,  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  Australia,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  though  rarely,  in  North 
America.  The  leaves  of  the  olives  are  entire, 
coriaceous,  and  the  flowers  are  small,  white,  or 
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yellowish,  and  generally  exhale  a sweet  odour. 
The  best  known  and  most  important  species  of 
the  genus  is  the  well  known  and  valuable  olive 
tree,  Oka  Europcea.  The  olive  tree  is  originally 


Olea  Europcea— The  Olive  tree. 

a native  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  was 
transported  from  Asia  into  Greece  at  a very  early 
period.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  forms  an  object  of  great 
commercial  value.  In  its  native  wild  state,  it  is 
an  evergreen  shrub,  or  low  tree,  tortuous  and 
irregularly  branched,  with  spiny  stems,  and  a 
small  fruit ; but  in  its  present  cultivated  state  it 
forms  a tree  of  considerable  size,  with  a rounded 
head,  a stem  six  or  nine  feet  high,  and  of 
great  thickness,  and  a large  oily  fruit.  It  is 
very  long  lived,  and  in  a state  of'  cultivation 
shows  a considerable  number  of  varieties,  each  of 
which  is  more  or  less  easily  distinguished  from 
the  others,  and  has  peculiar  qualities.  The  great 
value  of  the  olive  tree  depends  upon  its  fruit. 
This  is  always  very  bitter  and  rough  to  the  taste ; 
and  to  render  it  fit  for  table,  it  is  submitted  for  two 
or  three  hours  to  the  action  of  a strong  ley. 
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After  that  it  is  steeped  in  fresh  water  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  salted  for  use.  The  oil 
obtained  from  it,  however,  is  of  more  importance 
than  its  use  for  the  table.  This  abounds  in  the 
pericarp,  and  not  in  the  nut.  The  finest  kind  of 
oil,  called  virgin  oil,  is  obtained  merely  by  ex- 
pression. The  common  olive  oil  is  procured  by 
a stronger  amount  of  expression,  and  submitting 
the  fruit  to  the  action  of  boiling  water.  The 
best  kind  of  oil  is  obtained  from  Provence  and 
Florence.  Olive  oil  is  the  principal  article  of 
export  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Apulia  and 
Calabria  are  the  provinces  most  celebrated  for 
its  production.  The  largest  portion  of  the  oil 
brought  to  this  country,  however,  is  from  Italy, 
chiefly  from  Gallipoli.  The  harvest  takes  place 
in  November  and  December.  Olive  oil  has  two 
principles — margarine  and  elaine — and  possesses 
nutrient,  emollient,  and  laxative  properties.  It 
is  very  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
and  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  bark  of 
the  olive  tree  has  been  used  as  a tonic,  and  a 
resinous  exudation  from  it,  called  olivile,  olive- 
gum,  or  lecca-gum,  is  employed  in  the  same  wray. 
The  wood  is  hard,  veined,  and  susceptible  of  a 
good  polish.  It  is  accordingly  used  by  cabinet- 
makers ; and  the  ancient  carvers  used  to  prefer  * 
it  for  their  purposes  to  all  other  kinds  of  wood. 
The  crown  of  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  Games, 
in  honour  of  Jupiter,  was  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  olive  tree.  The  olive  tree  is  attacked  by 
some  kinds  of  insects,  two  species  in  particular, 
in  certain  seasons,  causing  great  destruction  td 
the  crops.  One  of  these  is  a lepidopterous  insect, 
Tinea  Olcella ; and  the  other  a dipterous  insect, 
Oscinis  ( Dacus ) Olece.  A species  of  olive  tree, 
Olea  Americana , is  found  in  America,  growing 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
reaches  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet, 
and  has  long,  oblanceolate,  coriaceous  leaves, 
of  a fine,  showy,  green  colour,  and  small,  but 
very  sweet  smelling  flowers.  The  wood  is  so 
hard  and  difficult  to  work,  that  the  Americans 
call  it  Devil- wood.  Olea  fragrans  is  a native  of 
China,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Lan- 
hoa ; and  the  flowers  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to 
perfume  teas. 

Oleander. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Apo- 

CYNACEiB. 

Olilbanmii.  Frankincense. — A resin.  See 

Amyridace.®. 

Oligiste. — A variety  of  specular  iron  ore. 

Oligon  Spar. — An  isomorplious  variety  of 
spathic  iron,  composed  of  carbonate  of  iron  and 
carbonate  of  manganese,  and  found  at  Ehren- 
friedersdorf. 

Oliva.  The  Olive  Shell. — A genus  of  gas- 
teropodous  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Edriophthalma , and  forming  the  type  of  the 
family  Olividce.  The  shells  are  cylindrical, 
smooth,  and  polished.  The  spire  is  short, 
and  channelled  round  the  suture,  in  which 
a filiform  process  of  the  mantle  of  the  ani- 
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mal  lies.  The  opening  is  long,  narrow,  and 
notched  in  front,  and  the  columella  is  striated 
obliquely.  The  animal  has  a large  foot,  into 
which  the  shell  is  sunk,  so  that  only  a small 
portion  of  it  is  visible  when  the  animal  is  walk- 
ing. This  foot  often  covers  the  shell,  and  pro- 
duces a polished  coat  on  it.  Nearly  120  species 
have  been  described,  natives,  for  the  most,  part, 
of  sub-tropical  seas ; and  about  twenty  species 
are  found  fossil  in  the  eocene  formations.  The 
olives  are  carnivorous,  voracious,  and  very  active. 
They  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  in  order  to 
prey  upon  bivalve  molluscs,  which  form  their 
chief  food. 

©lirane. — A variety  of  Chrysolite,  of  an  olive 
colour,  and  found  common  in  basalts  and  lavas. 

Ommastrcplies  (opfiot,  the  eyes ; to 

turn). — A genus  of  cephalopodous  Mollusca  be- 
longing to  the  family  Teuthidce , and  nearly  allied 
to  the  genus  Loligo , but  differing  in  their  eyes 
being  naked,  instead  of  being  covered  with  a skin. 
The  terminal  fins  are  large,  of  a rhombic  shape ; 
and  the  species  are  known  by  the  name  of  sagit- 
tated  calamaries.  They  are  gregarious,  and  fre- 
quent the  open  sea  in  all  climates.  They  are 
extensively  used  in  the  cod  fishery  off  Newfound- 
land, and  are  the  principal  food  of  the  dolphins 
and  cachalots,  as  well  as  of  the  albatross  and 
larger  petrels.  The  sailors  call  them  “sea- 
arrows,”  or  “ flying  squids,”  from  their  habit  of 
leaping  out  of  the  water,  often  to  such  a height 
as  to  fall  on  the  decks  of  vessels.  They  leave 
their  eggs  in  long  clusters  floating  at  the  surface. 
About  fourteen  species  are  known,  three  of  which 
are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

©fiuphalobium. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
CoNNAIiACE^E. 

Onagracese.  The  Evening  Primrose  family. 
— A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  containing 
many  species,  chiefly  herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby, 
scattered  over  all  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  especially  abundant  in 
America.  They  possess  no  active  properties,  but 
abound  in  a mucilaginous  juice,  with  which,  in 
some  species,  is  mixed  an  astringent  principle. 
Some  of  them  have  sweet  smelling  flowers,  and 
many  are  beautiful  and  handsome  ornamental 
plants  in  cultivation.  Such  are  the  genera 
Fuchsia,  Epilobium,  and  Oenothera.  This 
latter  genus  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
family,  and  it  contains  many  species.  They  are 
all  herbaceous  plants,  growing  chiefly  in  North 
America,  and  possessing  very  pretty  flowers,  of 
considerable  size,  and  various  in  colour.  Oeno  - 
thera  biennis,  the  common  evening  primrose,  is 
one  of  the  best  known  species.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Virginia,  but  is  now  so  common  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  as  to  appear  to  be  truly  indi- 
genous. It  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of 
Lancashire  and  Sussex.  It  is  a fine,  large  plant, 
with  a rough  stem,  and  handsome,  large,  yellow 
flowers.  The  roots  are  eatable,  and  were  for- 
merly taken  after  dinner  to  flavour  wine,  as 
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olives  now  are ; hence  its  name,  Oenothera , the 
wine-trap.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  young 
shoots  and  roots  are  used  as  salad. 

©ncidium. — A genus  of  orchideous  plants, 
one  species  of  which  is  called  the  butterfly  plant, 
0.  papilio,  from  the  resemblance  the  flower  bears 
to  a butterfly. 

©iidatra.  The  Musquash. — A genus  of  ro- 
dent Mammalia  belonging  to  the  family  Cas- 
toridce,  and  containing  only  one  species,  the 
musquash,  musk  beaver,  or  musk  rat,  0.  zibethi- 
cus.  It  is  a native  of  North  America,  its  habits 
and  appearance  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  beaver,  and  it  is  hunted  for  its  skin,  -which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Upwards  of  a 
million  of  skins  are  said  to  be  imported  into  this 
country  annually. 

©mscidse. — 1 A family  and  genus  of  Crus- 
Ouiscas. — i tacea.  See  Isopoda. 
©tEttbryclii*  ( [ovo; , an  ass;  to  gnash 

the  teeth). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce,  and  sub- 
order Papilionacece.  About  forty  species  are 
described,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the 
sainfoin,  0.  saliva , which  is  a native  of  Britain, 
and  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

Ononis  (ova;,  an  ass ; or/ipi,  to  delight).  The 
Rest-Harrow. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , and  sub- 
order Papilionacece.  The  species  are  numerous, 
but  none  of  them  are  of  much  value  in  medicine 
or  the  arts.  They  are  chiefly  herbaceous  or 
slightly  shrubby  plants,  most  of  them  natives  of 
Europe.  Their  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  their 
flowers  are  yellow  or  purple.  Two  or  three  are 
natives  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, the  roots  of  0.  arvensis , the  trailing  rest- 
harrow,  have  the  taste  of  liquorice,  and  hence  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  this  species  is  known 
by  the  name  of  wild  liquorice. 

©iiopoi’dum. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Compositce,  and 
containing  amongst  other  species  one,  0.  Acan- 
thium,  the  cotton  thistle  or  wild  artichoke,  which 
is  a native  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a plant  which 
grows  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  the  stem 
is  woolly  with  broad  spinous  Avings.  The  fleshy 
receptacle  was  at  one  time  used  as  an  esculent, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  artichoke  is,  and  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  plant  has  been  said  to  be 
a serviceable  application  in  cases  of  cancer,  and 
to  cleanse  foul  ulcers.  The  seeds  abound  in  oil, 
and  3 lbs.  of  oil  fit  for  burning  have  been  obtained 
from  12  lbs.  of  seeds. 

Onychoteuthis  (ovv%,  claw;  <rs vfi;,  cuttle- 
fish). Uncinated  Calamary. — A genus  of  cephalo- 
podous M ollusca,  belonging  to  the  family  Teuthidce, 
and  distinguished  from  the  others  of  the  family 
by  their  tentacles  being  long  and  powerful,  and 
armed  with  a double  series  of  pretty  strong 
hooks.  They  are  solitary  animals,  frequenting 
the  open  sea,  and  especially  the  banks  of  gulf 
Aveed.  Some  of  them  reach  a large  size. 
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Onyx. — A mineral  substance.  See  Agate. 

Oologia.  (aov,  egg;  Xoyos,  a discourse). — 
That  branch  of  natural  history  which  treats  of 
the  eggs  of  birds. 

Opal. — A mineral,  including  several  varieties, 
all  siliceous,  possessed  of  some  transparency,  but 
rendered  in  some  measure  opaque  by  a different 
colour  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  stone.  Com- 
mon Opal  consists  of  silica  20*,  water  U125,  and 
its  specific  gravity  is  from  2'015  to  2-21.  It  is 
either  milk-white  or  of  various  shades  of  colour, 
as  yellow,  brown,  red  and  green.  Precious  Opal 
consists  of  silica  90,  water  10  ; and  exhibits  a 
beautiful  play  of  colours,  of  blue,  green,  yellow, 
and  red,  when  held  in  the  light.  It  is  chiefly 
found  in  Hungary.  Fire  Opal  occurs  with  this 
last,  and  the  play  of  colours  exhibited  by  it  is 
red.  Various  other  kinds  are  known,  as  the  semi- 
opal, the  wood  opal,  mother-of-pearl  opal,  and 
opal  jasper,  &c. 

Opal  inn. — A genus  of  minute  parasitic  ani- 
mals found  in  the  intestines  of  frogs.  It  is  by 
most  writers  referred  to  the  class  Infusoria. 

Operculina. — A genus  of  minute  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Rhizopoda  or  Foraminifera, 
in  which  the  shells  are  discoidal,  and  the  spire 
visible  on  both  sides. 

Operculum  (operculum,  a lid). — In  concho- 
logy,  this  term  is  applied  to  a calcareous  or  horny 
substance  secreted  by  the  foot  of  many  of  the 
gasteropodous  Mollusca , and  which,  when  the 
animal  withdraws  within  the  shell,  closes  the 
aperture.  By  some  conchologists  it  is  considered 
as  the  analogue  of  the  right  valve  of  the  Conchi- 
fera.  An  operculum,  however,  is  found  also 
closing  the  mouth  of  the  calcareous  tubes  of 
some  of  the  Annelida,  as  the  Serpulce  and 
Spirorbis,  &c. 

In  Botany,  the  word  Operculum  is  chiefly 
used  to  designate  the  cap  or  lid  which  covers 
the  top  of  the  theca  or  spore-case,  in  mosses. 

Ophelia. — A genus  of  Anne'lides  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Nereids.  They  have  no  antennae 
or  dorsal  cirrhi,  but  have  a ventral  cirrhus  on  a 
certain  number  of  the  rings  in  the  centre  of  the 
body.  The  species  forming  the  genus  were 
found  at  Rochelle. 

Opliiceplialus  a serpent;  xi 

head). — A genus  of  fishes,  the  species  ot  which 
have  no  spines  in  the  fins,  except  a short  one  on 
the  first  of  the  ventrals,  and  can  live  a long  time 
out  of  water.  See  Anabasid/E. 

Ophidia  a serpent;  form.)  Ser- 
pents— An  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Reptilia , characterized  by  the  total  absence 
of  limbs,  or  when  present  being  only  in  the 
form  of  short  spurs  on  the  side  of  the  vent. 
Their  mouths  are  capable  of  being  opened  very 
widely,  in  consequence  of  the  bones  of  the  jaws 
being  separate  from  each  other,  to  enable  them 
to  swallow  large  bodies  entire.  Their  bodies  are 
always  of  a more  or  less  cylindrical  form,  and 
then  head  generally  of  about  the  same  size  as 
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the  body.  Having  no  legs,  their  motion  on  the 
ground  is  by  creeping  in  a sinuous  manner.  The 
body  is  covered  with  a scaly  epidermis,  and  their 
skin  is  capable  of  a certain  amount  of  extension. 
Serpents  are  generally  divided  into  two  large 
groups,  the  Poisonous,  and  the  Harmless  Serpents. 
The  first  group,  Venenosa,  have  their  upper  jaws 
furnished  with  large  moveable  fangs,  having  a 
small  groove  on  the  outer  convex  edge,  for  con- 
veying the  poison,  secreted  by  a large  gland 
placed  under  the  eye,  into  the  wound  occasioned 
by  the  bite  of  the  reptile.  The  fangs,  when  at 
rest,  are  hid  by  a fold  in  the  gums,  and  behind 
them  are  the  rudiments  of  other  fangs,  to  re- 
place the  former,  if  lost.  This  group  contains 
the  rattlesnakes,  C rotalidje,  and  the  vipers, 
Viperidas.  The  second  group,  Innocua , have 
strong  jaws,  both  of  them  furnished  with  one  or 
more  series  of  teeth.  They  are  in  general  inno- 
cent ; a few  have  some  of  the  upper  lateral  teeth 
rather  larger  than  the  rest,  and  grooved  on  the 
hinder  edge,  the  groove  communicating  with,  a 
gland  placed  on  the  side  of  the  face,  but  their 
bite  is  seldom  so  dangerous  as  that  of  the 
eminently  poisonous  snakes.  To  this  group 
belong  the  ColubriDcE,  the  Boid.se  containing 
the  boas  and  pythons,  and  the  sea  snakes, 
Hydride. 

Ophiocoma. — A genus  of  Echinodermatous 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  Ophiuridce , 
and  containing  those  species  of  star-fishes  called 
brittle-stars,  from  their  extreme  fragility. 

Ophioglossnm  a serpent ; yXeairira.,  a 

tongue). — A genus  of  acotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Filices , and  containing 
amongst  others  one  species,  0.  vulgatum , which 
is  common  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  adder’s  tongue. 
This  fern  is  from  four  to  twelve  inches  high, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  green 
leaves  are  used  to  make  an  ointment  for  healing 
wounds. 

Ophiosoma. — A genus  of  star-fishes.  See 
Ophiuridce. 

Ophisaurus  a serpent;  trau^o;,  a lizard). 
— A genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  family 
Zonuridce.  The  only  species  known  is  the  glass 
snake,  0.  ventralis , a harmless  serpent-like  crea- 
ture, found  in  the  Southern  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  quite  destitute  of  legs.  The 
body  of  this  animal  is  so  exceedingly  brittle 
that  a slight  blow  with  a stick  will  cause  the 
body  to  separate,  not  only  at  the  place  struck, 
but  at  two  or  three  other  places. 

Opliiura. — See  Ophiukidae. 

Ophiuridae  (o$is,  a snake ; cugu,  a tail). — A 
family  of  animals  belonging  to  the  great  class 
Eckinodermata,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
lizard-tailed  star-fishes.  The  animals  composing 
this  family  have  a more  or  less  orbicular  de- 
pressed body,  with  five  cylindrical,  jointed,  very 
flexible  arms,  which  are  sometimes  very  long, 
and  repeatedly  divided  into  branches.  These 
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rajs  or  arms  are  scaly,  like  the  tails  of  serpents 
or  of  lizards,  and  are  very  fragile.  They  have 
no  gutters  or  grooves  underneath,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  tentacula.  Their  motion,  therefore, 
is  different  from  that  of  the  true  star-fishes. 
When  they  move,  the  animals  employ  the  two 
arms  nearest  the  point  to  which  they  wish  to  go, 
and  the  one  farthest  from  it.  The  two  first, 
curving  at  the  extremities,  form  two  hooks 
directed  outwardly,  which  applying  themselves 
to  the  sand,  draw  the  body  forwards,  whilst  the 
posterior  arm  is  curved  vertically,  and  pushes 
the  animal  along.  They  live  exclusively  in 
sandy  shores,  and  hide  themselves  in  the  mud  at 
the  least  appearance  of  danger.  If  they  lose 
their  arms,  they  are  able  quickly  to  renew  them ; 
and,  during  summer,  a few  days  suffice  to  re- 
place their  loss.  The  young  are  in  the  form  of 
small  ciliated  animals,  which  have  been  described 
as  a genus  of  animalcules,  under  the  name  of 
Pluteus.  They  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
open  sea,  on  the  surface,  swimming  by  means  of 
the  vibratile  cilia,  particularly  those  with  which 
their  appendages  are  furnished.  They  undergo 
considerable  changes  or  metamorphoses  during 
their  progress  to  maturity.  The  Ophiuridce  are 
numerous  in  species,  and  are  arranged  under  a 
considerable  number  of  genera.  The  true  Ophi- 
vrce,  such  as  the  genera  Opliiura  and  Ophiosoma , 
have  the  body  covered  with  spines  or  scales,  and 
the  arms,  which  are  always  simple,  furnished 
with  cross  series  of  spines  on  the  sides,  in  the 
latter  being  long  and  expanded,  and  in  the  for- 
mer short  and  appressed.  The  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Euryale  have  the  body  covered 
with  a leathery  skin,  and  strengthened  behind 
with  five  pairs  of  radiating  ribs.  In  Astrophyton 
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the  arms  are  repeatedly  branched,  so  as  to  end 
in  very  small  flexible  filaments,  by  which  the 
animal  attaches  itself  to  marine  bodies,  and 
strains  its  food  from  the  surrounding  water. 
From  this  extraordinary  branched  disposition  of 
the  arms,  the  species  are  called  Medusa  heads  or 
Gorgon  heads. 

Ophrys.  — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
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plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Orchidaceee , 
containing  a number  of  species  of  herbaceous 
plants  with  tuberous  roots,  and  natives  of  Europe. 
They  differ  from  the  ordinary  species  of  the 
genus  Orchis,  from  the  flowers  being  in  the 
form  of  insects.  One  of  the  species,  a native  of 
Britain,  has  its  flowers  resembling  a bee,  hence 
it  is  called  0.  apifera.  Three  other  species  are 
natives  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  interesting 
plants,  but  difficult  to  cultivate. 

Opilus. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Clerid^e. 

Opis. — A genus  of  fossil  shells  belonging  to 
the  class  Conchifera , and  family  Cyprinidce. 
The  shell  is  strong  and  heart-shaped,  with  pro- 
minent incurved  beaks.  Upwards  of  forty 
species  are  known,  chiefly  from  the  chalk  forma- 
tion. 

Oplofherium  (W> ov,  defensive  armour; 
Sripov,  animal). — A genus  of  fossil  pachyderma- 
tous animals,  having  the  canine  teeth  more  pro- 
minent than  any  of  the  others.  It  was  found  in 
the  tertiary  rocks  in  the  basin  of  Allier. 

Opocephali. — A genus  of  monsters.  See 
Otocephai^ei. 

Opoponax.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce. 
From  the  root  and  stem  of  one  of  the  species  of 
this  genus,  0.  chironum , is  obtained  the  gum 
resin  known  by  the  name  of  opoponax.  The 
plant  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  is  about  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and 
resembles  very  much  the  parsnip.  The  gum  is 
brought  to  this  country  from  the  Levant  in 
roundish  drops  of  a reddish-yellow  colour,  with 
specks  of  white.  In  its  effects  upon  the  human 
system,  the  opoponax  is  similar  to  assaf'oetida. 

Opuntia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
containing  several  species  known  by  the  name  of 
prickly  pear,  &c.  See  Cactacejs. 

Orbicula. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Brachiopoda , and  family 
Discinidce , and  synonymous  with  the  genus  Dis- 
cina.  Only  a few  (seven)  species  are  known  in  a 
recent  state,  but  a good  many  are  found  fossil,  in 
the  Silurian  formation.  The  shells  are  orbicular, 
consisting  of  two  valves,  the  inferior  one  being 
very  slender,  flat,  with  a sunk  and  perforated 
disc  on  the  posterior  side,  and  the  superior  valve 
being  conical,  patella  shaped,  smooth,  or  concen- 
trically lamellose.  The  animal  has  the  two 
lobes  of  the  mantle  distinct  all  round,  and  edged 
with  fine,  unequal,  horny  cilia.  The  foot  passes 
through  a cleft  in  the  inferior  valve,  to  attach 
itself  to  rocks  or  other  marine  bodies.  The  two 
oval  arms  are  pretty  large,  spirally  twisted, 
but  not  projecting  externally.  Two  or  three  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
two  or  three  others  of  South  America. 

Orbiculina. — A genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Rhizopoda  or  Foraminifera , consist- 
ing of  several  species  of  minute  chambered  shells. 
0.  numismalis  is  the  type,  and  is  found  living  in 
the  West  Indian  seas. 
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©rca. — A species  of  dolphin.  See  Del- 

PHINIDAS. 

©rchestes  ( j,  a leaper). — A genus  of 
tetramerous  Coleoptera  belonging  to  the  family 
Curculionidce , and  having  the  power  of  leaping  to 
a considerable  height  when  they  feel  themselves 
in  danger.  Thirty  or  forty  species  are  known, 
most  of  them  European,  though  a few  are  from 
North  America.  They  are  small  insects  which 
feed  upon  the  leaves'  of  trees. 

Orchestra  (^jja-rj??,  a leaper). — A genus  of 
Crustacea  belonging  to  the  order  Amphipoda. 
The  species  are  similar  in  their  habits  to  those  of 
the  genus  Talitrus,  and  are  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  the  Eed 
Sea,  the  coasts  of  South  America,  and  New 
Zealand. 

OrcMdaceae.  The  Orchis  family — A nat. 
ord.  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  containing  a 
very  large  number  of  species  (upwards  of  3,000 
have  been  described),  of  beautiful  and  extra- 
ordinary looking  plants,  which  have  created  a 
great  degree  of  interest  in  travellers  and  collectors. 
In  their  inflorescence,  the  species  of  the  family 
have  all  a striking  general  resemblance,  but  their 
method  of  growth  varies  considerably.  They  are 
almost  all  herbaceous,  a very  few  only  being 
somewhat  shrubby  in  their  growth.  Some  live 
in  the  ground,  and  besides  the  ordinary  fibrous 
roots  have  bulbs,  or  starch-bearing  tubercles. 


Others  are  what  may  be  called  pseudo-parasites, 
living  attached  to  the  bark  of  trees.  These 
plants  abound  in  the  forests  of  tropical  countries 
where  the  climate  is  moist,  and  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Epiphytes.  The  flowers 
vary  very  much  in  shape,  form,  and  colour,  and 
in  many  instances  have  a strong  resemblance  to 
insects,  various  birds,  and  animals,  as  Oncidium, 
in  which  the  resemblance  is  to  butterflies,  &c. ; 
Cychnoches , in  which  (in  one  species)  the  likeness 
is  strikingly  similar  to  a swan ; Peristeria,  one 
species  of  which  is  called  the  spirito-santo  plant 
of  Panama,  and  in  whose  flower  there  is  the 
likeness  of  a dove  in  the  act  of  descending  upon 
the  lip,  &c.,  &c.  A curious  fact  in  this  part  of 
their  history  is,  that  in  the  same  plant,  on  the 
same  stem,  and  even  on  the  same  head  of  flowers, 
we  find  flowers  so  different  in  appearance  that 
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we  might  place  them  in  different  genera.  The 
Orchidacece  are  natives  of  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  chiefly  in  warm  climates.  JDisa 
grandiflora  is  found  on  Table  Mountain  at  an 
elevation  of  3,582  feet.  Oncidium  nubigenum  is 
found  on  the  Andes,  near  Quito,  at  an  elevation 
of  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Epi- 
dendrum  frigidum  occurs  in  Columbia  at  an 
elevation  of  12,000  to  13,000  feet  (mean  tem- 
perature 46°).  There  are  very  few  species  of 
orchidaceous  plants  that  are  of  any  great  econo- 
mical value.  The  substance  known  as  vanilla, 
and  used  in  confectionery  and  in  flavouring  cho- 
colate, is  obtained  from  the  fleshy  pod-like  fruit 
of  Vanilla  planifolia  and  claviculata.  The  nutri- 
tious substance  called  salep  is  procured  from  the 
tuberous  roots  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Orchis , though  the  particular  species  do  not  seem 
well  known.  The  greater  part  used  in  this  coun- 
try is  imported  from  India  and  Persia.  A blue 
colouring  matter  has  also  been  obtained  from 
some  of  the  species  of  orchids.  But  though  their 
economical  uses  are  not  sufficient  to  make  these 
plants  of  much  importance,  at  present  they  con- 
stitute an  article  of  considerable  commercial  value. 
Their  beauty,  rarity,  and  extraordinary  method 
of  flowering  have  caused  them  to  be  very  much 
cultivated,  and  led  to  the  importation  of  great 


quantities.  The  species  we  have  selected  as  an 
illustration  is  Phalcenopsis  amabilis , a native  of 
Java,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  very  fragrant. 
On  the  island  of  Ternate  we  are  told  that  none 
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but  princesses  are  allowed  to  wear  this  precious 
flower.  In  consequence  of  the  immense  increase 
of  species  of  late  years,  the  orchids  have  been 
divided  into  seven  tribes  or  sub-orders — as  Ma- 
Icixidece,  Epidendrecv , Vctndeoe,  Ophrydece , Are- 
thusece,  Neottiece,  and  Cypripediece. 

Orchis The  genus  Orchis  gives  its  name  to 

the  above  mentioned  family,  but  it  has  been  so 
much  restricted  of  late  that  it  now  contains  but 
comparatively  few  species.  They  are  all  terres- 
trial, natives  of  the  Old  World,  and  live  in 
temperate,  or  even  rather  cold  climates.  Their 
roots  are  furnished  with  two  tubercles,  either 
ovoid  or  palmate,  and  the  leaves  are  chiefly 
radical  and  thickish.  The  flowers  are  terminal. 
Several  species  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 
0.  maculata  is  one  of  the  most  common.  The 
tubercles  in  it  are  palmate.  0.  morio  has  the 
tubercles  nearly  globular  and  undivided.  It  is 
from  the  tubercles  of  these  plants  that  it  is  said 
salep  is  obtained.  In  the  East  this  substance  is 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  but  in  Europe  it  is 
employed  more  as  a medicinal  agent  for  invalids. 
In  Persia,  where  great  quantities  are  made,  it  is 
prepared  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  these 
tubercles  in  order  to  remove  the  outer  skin.  They 
are  then  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  to  dry,  and 
in  this  state  will  keep  a long  time. 

Oreas. — A genus  of  mammalia.  See  Strepsi- 

CEREiE. 

Oreotragus. — A genus  of  antelopes.  See 
Axtilope^e. 

Oi'ibaticlse.  — A family  of  acari.  See 

ACARIDiE. 

Origanum.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Labiatce , and 
containing  several  species  of  herbaceous  or  some- 
what shrubby  plants,  inhabiting  the  regions 
about  the  Mediterranean,  the  central  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  some  of  the  mountains  of 
Upper  India.  They  possess  entire  or  slightly 
dentate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  cylindrical  or  ob- 
long panicles,  and  accompanied  with  coloured 
bractese  generally  longer  than  the  calyx.  0. 
vulgare,  or  common  marjoram,  is  common  in 
Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  very  agreeable  aromatic  scent 
and  bitter  taste.  By  distillation  an  essential  oil 
is  obtained  from  it  which  is  sold  in  the  shops 
as  oil  of  thyme.  Mixed  with  olive  oil  it  is  used 
as  a stimulating  liniment  against  baldness,  in 
rheumatism,  and  against  strains  and  bruises.  In 
France  it  is  employed  by  physicians  in  cases  of 
catarrh,  accompanied  with  a congested  state  of 
the  lungs. 

Oriolus.  — A genus  of  birds.  See  Tur- 
DID^E. 

Omit h i cli  n ites . — Footm arks  have  frequently 
been  observed  impressed  upon  the  surface  of  sand- 
stone rocks.  These  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
the  footmarks  of  birds,  and  this  name  has  been 
applied  to  them  generally. 

Orm&laogalum  (ogvis,  a bird ; milk). 
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— A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliacew,  and  containing  several 
species  growing  chiefly  in  the  parts  of  Europe 
bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Three  or  four  are  indi- 
genous to  Great  Britain,  or  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  0.  umbellatum  is  one  of  these,  and  is 
known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  and  in  France  by  that  of  “ Dame 
d’onze-heures,”  because  it  rarely  flowers  till  to- 
wards mid-day. 

Ormtholiflaes  (oovt?,  a bird  ; XiCos,  a stone). 
— A name  applied  in  general  to  the  remains  of 
birds  found  fossil.  As  the  teeth  are  totally 
wanting  in  birds,  and  the  osteological  characters 
of  that  class  of  animals  are  not  so  well  known  as 
in  the  class  of  Mammalia , it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  the  relation  of  the  fossil  bones  found, 
with  the  existing  genera.  Some  have  been  well 
distinguished,  as  the  Dinornis,  &c.  Others 
are  only  known  by  their  footmarks,  as  Cheiro- 
therium. 

©s*maHao!®gm  a bird ; Xo'yos,  a dis- 

course). Ornithology. — That  branch  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  the  habits  and  classifica- 
tion of  birds. 

Ormthorhyncliu s (ogvis,  a bird;  gvy^os,  a 
beak). — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia , order  Ungulata,  and  family  Dasypidce. 
It  is  also  called  Platypus , and  along  with  the 
genus  Echidna,  they  form  the  sub-family  Orni- 
thorhynchince.  In  some  systems  of  zoology  these 
two  genera  form  a separate  order,  the  Monotre- 
mata.  See  Marsupialia.  This  genus  contains 
only  one  species,  0.  paradoxus , a native  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  duck-billed  platypus,  the  mullingong  of 
the  natives,  or  water  mole  of  the  English  settlers. 
This  animal  is  about  twenty  inches  long,  with 
a flattened  body  like  that  of  the  otter,  covered 
with  a thick,  soft  fur,  of  a moderately  dark 
brown  olive,  and  whitish  beneath.  The  jaws  are 
enveloped  in  a horny  sheath,  and  are  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  those  of  a duck  or  goose.  The 
eyes  are  small  but  brilliant,  and  the  ears  have 
no  external  appearance,  but  the  aperture  can  be 
closed  or  opened  at  pleasure.  The  feet  are  short, 
project  laterally,  are  webbed,  and  furnished  with 
strong  claws.  In  the  fore  feet,  which  are  the 
stronger,  the  web  extends  beyond  the  claws,  is 
loose,  and  falls  back  when  the  animal  uses  its 
feet  to  burrow.  The  hind  feet  are  armed  with  a 
sharp  tubular  spur,  which  communicates  with  a 
gland  that  secretes  a peculiar  fluid.  The  genital 
and  urinary  organs  open  externally  by  the  same 
orifice.  Many  authors  deny  the  existence  of  true 
mammae  in  the  ornithorhynchus,  but  the  re- 
searches of  the  most  recent  anatomical  zoologists 
prove  that  these  organs  do  exist,  and  secrete 
true  milk.  It  appears  also  from  these  writers 
that  the  females  are  viviparous  and  not  oviparous, 
as  was  at  one  time  alleged.  Their  jaws  have 
no  teeth,  these  organs  being  replaced  by  horny 
tubercles,  two  in  each  j aw  on  each  side.  W hen  laid 
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hold  of,  they  attempt  to  bite,  but  their  flexible 
beak  and  want  of  teeth  prevent  them  doing  much 
harm.  The  formation  of  the  limbs  enables  these 
animals  to  swim  well,  and  accordingly  we  find 
they  live  a good  deal  in  the  water,  though 
they  cannot  remain  long  submerged,  but  require 


ORO 

to  come  frequently  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 
They  are  able,  also,  to  walk  tolerably  quick  on 
the  ground,  and  they  scratch  themselves  with 
their  hind  legs  as  dogs  do.  They  excavate  bur- 
rows on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  in 
which  they  reside,  and  the  female  deposits  her 


Ornithorhynehus. 


young  in  a kind  of  nest  formed  at  the  bottom. 
The  ornithorhynchi  live  upon  worms,  insects,  and 
small  aquatic  animals  which  they  seek  for  in  the 
mud,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  ducks  and 
geese  do.  The  spur  on  the  hind  leg  is  said  by 
some  naturalists  to  be  used  as  an  organ  of  de- 


Burrow  of  Ornithorhynehus. 

fence,  and  the  secretion  of  the  gland  with  which 
it  is  connected,  is  considered  poisonous.  Others, 
however,  assert  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  as  it 
is  only  found  in  the  male,  that  it  is  used  by  him 
to  retain  his  hold  of  the  female. 

Ormis.  The  Flowering  or  Manna  Ash A 


genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Oleacece, , and  sub-order  Fraxinece.  The 
species  were  formerly  contained  in  the  genus 
Fraxinus , to  which  they  are  very  closely  allied. 
There  are  only  a few  species  known.  The  com- 
mon manna  or  flowering  ash,  0.  Europaza , is  a 
small  round  headed  tree,  growing 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  the  woods  of  Cal- 
abria and  Upulia.  In  the  summer, 
when  the  leaves  are  full  grown, 
the  trees  become  ornamented  with 
a profusion  of  white  delicate 
blossoms,  which  give  them  a 
strikingly  beautiful  appearance, 
and  furnish  them  with  one  of 
their  common  English  names. 
There  is  another  species  growing 
in  the  same  localities,  0.  rotundi- 
folia ; and  both  these  trees  produce 
the  sweet  laxative  substance  well 
known  as  Manna.  It  is  secreted 
by  the  leaves  and  branches,  and 
oozes  out  either  by  artificial 
wounds  or  the  puncture  of  an 
insect.  Manna  is  a very  sweet 
substance,  but  it  does  not  owe  its  taste  to  sugar, 
but  to  a peculiar  principle  called  Mannite. 

©robancliaceae  (ogofio;,  a kind  of  vetch ; 
ayxui  t°  strangle).  The  Broom-Rape  family. — 
A nat  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  growing 
parasitically  upon  the  roots  of  other  species,  and 
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found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  They  are  peculiar  looking  plants, 
being  destitute  of  true  leaves,  but  furnished  in- 
stead with  scales.  At  one  time  they  were  used 
in  medicine,  under  the  idea  that  such  singular 
plants  must  contain  particular  virtues.  The 
genus  Orobanche,  or  broom  rape,  is  the  type,  and 
the  largest  and  best  known  species  is  the  greater 
broom  rape,  0.  major.  It  grows  parasitic  upon 
broom,  furze,  and  other  shrubby  and  leguminous 
plants.  It  is  very  bitter,  and  possesses  strong 
astringent  qualities.  A good  many  other  species 
are  found  in  Great  Britan^,  and  agriculturists 
affirm  that  they  are  injurious  to  their  crops  of 
clover,  &c. 

Orobus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce,  sub-order 
Papilionacece,  and  containing  a number  of  species 
of  herbs  with  training  stems,  and  smooth  pinnate 
leaves.  0.  tuberosus , the  tuberous  bitter  vetch,  is 
one  of  the  most  common  species.  It  has  a winged 
stem,  and  a fibrous  root,  which  swells  out  at  irre- 
gular intervals  into  tubers  as  large  as  a nut.  The 
plant  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  the  tubers  when 
boiled  are  edible,  and  have  been  used  in  times  of 
scarcity  as  an  article  of  food.  In  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  the  inhabitants  distil  an  agreeable 
fermented  liquor  from  them.  The  plant  itself  is 
eaten  by  cattle. 

Orthoceras. — A fossil  genus  of  cephalopods. 
See  Nautilid.e. 

©rthoclase,  or  On  hose.  — A variety  of 
felspar.  See  Felspar. 

Orthoptera  straight ; <r  rsaav,  a wing). 

— An  order  of  insects  characterized  by  their  an- 
terior wings  being  semi-coriaceous,  thickly  veined, 
and  overlapping  at  the  tips;  and  the  posterior 
wings  being  membranous,  large,  strongly  reticu- 
lated with  veins,  and  longitudinally  folded  when 
at  rest.  The  organs  of  the  mouth  are  fitted  for 
triturating  solid  bodies.  The  metamorphosis  of 
these  insects  is  incomplete.  The  young  resemble 
the  parent  except  that  they  have  no  wings.  Be- 
fore they  get  these  organs  they  undergo  several 
changes  of  skin.  After  the  fifth  moult,  the  wings 
appear,  but  they  do  not  assume  the  perfect  state 
till  after  the  sixth.  In  their  wingless  form  they 
are  in  the  state  of  larvae ; when  the  wings  have 
made  their  first  appearance  they  are  in  the  state 
of  nympha,  and  when  the  wings  are  perfected 
they  are  in  the  state  of  imago.  The  orthoptera 
are  insects  which  attain  a greater  length  than  in 
any  of  the  other  orders,  several  of  the  Phasmidce 
being  ten  inches  long,  and  as  much  in  the  expanse 
of  their  wings.  Many  of  the  genera  assume  gro- 
tesque forms,  some  resembling  dried  sticks,  and 
others  assuming  the  exact  appearance  of  leaves, 
hence  they  are  called  “ walking  sticks,”  and 
“ walking  leaves.”  The  order  contains  fewer  spe- 
cies than  almost  any  other:  though  some  of  them 
occur  in  immense  numbers,  and  are  capable  of 
doing  great  injury.  In  general  they  are  herbivor- 
ous, though  some,  as  the  Blattce , are  omnivorous. 
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and  others,  as  the  Mantis  genus,  are  carnivorous. 
They  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  though  they 
are  most  abundant  in  warm  countries.  To  the 
order  orthoptera  belong  the  cockroaches  or  black 
beetles,  Blattim;,  the  Mantid^e,  the  Phas- 
MiDiE  ; the  crickets,  Achetid^e  ; the  grasshop- 
pers, Gryllidze  ; and  the  locusts,  Locustid^e. 

Orthotomus  straight ; <rof&n,  section). 

— A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  dentirostral 
tribe  of  the  order  Passer es,  and  containing  three 
or  four  species,  natives  of  India.  Their  beak  is 
slender,  elongated,  nearly  straight,  a little  de- 
pressed, and  broad  at  its  base.  The  wings  are 
very  short  and  rounded,  and  the  tarsi  long  and 
slender.  They  live  upon  insects  ; one  of  them, 
from  Upper  India,  upon  ants.  0.  sepium , or 
ruficeps,  is  peculiar  for  the  formation  of  its  nest. 
It  is  placed  artistically  between  two  large  leaves 
stitched  together  at  the  edges  with  threads  of 
cotton. 

Orthragoriscus.  The  /Sun-jish, — See  Dio- 

D0KTIDA3. 

©rtygometra.  The  Land  Bail. — See  Ral- 
LIDiE. 

©rtyx.  The  Colins. — A genus  of  American 
birds  related  to  the  partridges.  See  Perdix. 

©rycteropws  a digger ; c raw?,  foot). 

— A genus  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Ungulata , and  family  Dasypidce. 
The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  ant-eaters  and  armadillos,  but  easily 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  body  being 
covered  with  stiff  hair,  and  the  existence,  though 
imperfect,  of  a dental  apparatus ; the  teeth,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  molars  in  the  upper,  and  twelve 
in  the  lower  jaw.  These  animals  have  a long 
conical  head,  long  pointed  membranous  ears,  a 
lengthened  body,  and  a tail  swollen  at  the  base, 
and  conical  in  form.  The  limbs  are  strong  and 
short,  the  hinder  plantigrade  and  five-toed,  the 
anterior  digitigrade  and  four-toed.  The  claws 
are  very  strong,  thick,  and  much  compressed. 
The  typical  species,  0.  capensis , the  aardvark 
(earth-hog)  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  is  a native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  upwards  of 
three  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to 
the  root  of  the  tail,  this  latter  organ  measuring 
1^  foot  more.  The  greater  part  of  the  body 
is  of  a reddish-gray  colour,  the  legs  and  feet 
black,  and  the  tail  nearly  white.  It  is  a nocturnal 
animal,  living  during  the  day  in  burrows  which 
it  digs  in  the  ground.  It  lives  upon  ants,  and 
though  this  food  gives  its  flesh  a strong  taste  of 
formic  acid,  it  is  relished  both  by  the  Hottentots 
and  Europeans,  the  hind  quarters  being  especially 
esteemed  when  cured  as  hams.  The  tongue,  like 
that  of  the  ant-eater,  is  long  and  glutinous,  by 
means  of  which,  when  it  has  quietly  taken  up  its 
abode  close  to  an  ants’  nest,  and  thrust  out  its 
tongue,  the  ants  adhere  to  it,  and  are  swallowed 
by  thousands. 

©rycterus  (oguxrvg,  a digger). — A genus  of 
rats,  synonymous  with  Bathyergus. 
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Oryx. — A genus  of  antelopes.  See  Antilo- 
peje. 

Oryza.  The  Rice.— A.  genus  of  monocotyle- 
donous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Gra- 
minece , the  grasses,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
the  Arabic  word  for  rice,  Aruz.  Two  species 
have  been  described,  but  there  is  only  one  of  any 
use,  0.  sativa , the  common  rice.  Unlike  the 
generality  of  long  cultivated  grains,  the  rice  is 
still  found  growing  wild  in  India.  Rice  is  raised 
in  immense  quantities  in  India,  China,  and  most 
Eastern  countries,  in  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  and  the  United  States.  It  forms  the 
principal  food  of  the  most  civilized  and  populous 
Eastern  nations,  and  in  the  intertropical  parts  of 
the  world  occupies  the  same  place  as  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley  do  in  Europe.  The  best  kinds  of  rice 
are  brought  to  this  country  from  Carolina  and 
Patna.  When  in  its  natural  rough  husk,  it  is 
called  Paddy.  The  chief  supply  to  this  country 
of  cleaned  rice  was  formerly  from  Carolina,  but 
an  improved  method  of  separating  the  husk, 
which  throws  out  the  grain  clean  and  unbroken, 
having  been  recently  practised  in  this  country, 
large  quantities,  in  the  rough  state,  are  now  im- 
ported from  Bengal. 

©scillatoreae. — A family  of  confervoid  Algae 
containing  numerous  minute  organisms,  of  con- 
siderable diversity,  and  not  very  well  charac- 
terized at  present.  The  species  of  the  typical 
genus  Oscillatoria  are  remarkable  for  the  extraor- 
dinary oscillating  motion  which  they  possess,  and 
which  gives  them  their  name.  The  filaments 
wave  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  broken 
fragments  oscillate  like  the  beam  of  a balance 
but  by  what  means,  or  from  what  cause,  is  still 
unknown.  They  occur  on  damp  ground,  stones, 
and  mud,  in  fresh  water,  running  or  stagnant,  in 
springs,  in  brackish  water,  and  a few  are  truly 
marine.  They  are  of  very  rapid  growth,  and 
this  may  be  readily  traced  under  the  microscope. 
To  this  family  now  belong  a number  of  minute 
organisms  which  were  formerly  classed  amongst 
the  Infusoria , as  for  instance,  Bactrium , Vibrio , 
and  Spirulina , &c. 

Osmei'us.  The  Smelt. — See  Salmonid.®. 

Osmia  (oapti , scent). — A genus  of  bees.  See 
Apid^e. 

Osmium  (<xr/u,t),  smell). — A metal  found 
existing  in  native  Platinum.  The  oxide  gives 
out  a very  disagreeable  volatile  odour.  See 
Platinum. 

Osmunda. — A genus  of  acotvledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Filices , containing 
several  species  inhabiting  the  cold  and  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  They  have  clus- 
tered thecae,  arranged  in  a branched  spike  termi- 
nating the  frond.  One  of  the  species,  a handsome 
fern,  0.  regalis , the  flowering  fern,  and  rising 
several  feet  high,  is  a native  of  Great  Britain. 

Osphromenns  (otrfgiurts, nostrils;  pwni  cres- 
cent)— A genus  of  fishes.  See  Anabasid^e. 

©saeelepis  (os,  bone;  Assros,  scale).  Bony 
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Scale  Fish. — A fossil  fish  found  in  the  old  red 
sandstone,  and  peculiar  in  its  general  formation. 
The  head  is  covered  with  enamelled  osseous 
plates,  and  the  whole  body  appears  cased  in 
complete  armour. 

Ostracion. — A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  order  Plectognathi , and  known  by  the  name 
of  trunk  fishes.  The  species  are  distinguished  by 
their  body  being  covered  with  an  inflexible  case, 
formed  of  regular  bony  compartments,  and  often 
armed  with  spines.  The  liver  of  some  is  large, 
and  yields  a considerable  quantity  of  oil.  They 
are  natives  of  the  Indian  and  American  seas. 

©stracoda  a shell). — An  order  of 

entomostracous  Crustacea.  The  species  belong- 
ing to  this  order  are  very  small,  and  have  the 
body  contained  within  a more  or  less  opaque 
hard  envelope,  or  carapace,  resembling  exactly 
the  bivalve  shell  of  a mollusc.  These  valves  are 
united  at  about  the  middle  third  of  their  dorsal 
surface,  by  a ligamentous  hinge,  and  set  of  mus- 
cles, so  that  the  animals  can  close  the  valves  com- 
pletely, and  shut  themselves  in  entirely,  or  open 
them  at  will  to  allow  the  feet  and  large  antennae 
to  extrude  and  become  organs  of  locomotion. 
The  feet  are  few  in  number,  and  are  true  organs 
of  progressive  motion,  the  branchiae,  or  gills, 
being  attached  to  the  jaws.  The  antennae  are 
two  pairs,  and  are  used  along  with  the  feet  as 
organs  of  locomotion.  Some  have  no  more  than 
two  pairs  of  feet,  only  one  eye,  and  have  a bundle 
of  plumose  hairs  attached  to  the  first  pair  of  an- 
tennae. These  constitute  the  family  Cyprididce, 
and  are  all  natives  of  fresh  water.  Others  have 
three  pairs  of  feet,  one  eye,  and  the  first  pair  of 
antennae  destitute  of  the  bundle  of  long  plumose 
hairs.  These  form  the  family  Cythereidce , and  are 
almost  all  natives  of  the  sea.  Others  again  have 
two  pairs  of  feet,  and  two  pairs  of  antennae,  but 
have  two  eyes  placed  upon  a lengthened  peduncle. 
These  constitute  the  family  Cypridinidcc , all  of 
which  are  marine,  and  several  brightly  luminous 
at  night.  See  Cypris. 

Ostreidae.  The  Oyster  family. — A family  of 
molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Con- 
chifera , embracing  several  genera,  some  of  which 
are  fossil,  and  one  recent  containing  those  shells 
commonly  known  as  oysters.  This  genus,  Ostrea , 
contains  about  sixty  species,  distributed  through- 
out the  tropical  and  temperate  seas.  The  best 
known,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  species 
of  the  genus,  is  the  common  oyster,  Ostrea  edulis , 
forming  a considerable  article  of  commerce.  This 
mollusc  is  a very  abundant  one  on  the  British 
coasts,  and  is  generally  found  in  banks,  or  beds, 
several  fathoms  under  water,  and  often  extending 
to  a considerable  distance.  The  time  of  spawning 
is  in  May  and  June,  and  the  fry,  which  are 
called  “ spats,”  are  collected  in  vast  numbers, 
and  removed  to  artificial  grounds,  or  tanks,  where 
the  water  is  very  shallow.  These  oysters  are 
known  by  the  name  of  “ natives,”  and  require 
from  five  to  seven  years  to  acquire  their  full  size, 
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whilst  the  “ sea  oysters  ” are  full  grown  in  four 
years.  The  breeding  and  fattening  oysters  for 
the  London  market  forms  a considerable  branch 
of  business,  which  is  principally  carried  on  in 
Essex  and  Kent.  From  20,000  to  30,000  bushels 


of  “ natives  ” are  annually  sent  to  this  market ; 
and  upwards  of  100,000  bushels  of  “ sea  oysters” 
are  brought  to  Billingsgate  from  various  parts. 
The  Jersey  fishery  employs  during  the  season 
about  1,500  men,  1,000  women  and  children,  and 
250  boats.  The  oyster  season  is  from  August  4, 
to  May  1 2.  Other  species  of  oysters  are  used  for 
the  table  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  They 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  in  America,  especially 
along  the  alluvial  shores  of  Georgia,  walls  of 
living  oysters,  Ostrea  Virginica , literally  coun- 
teract the  otherwise  resistless  force  of  the  tide. 
These  grow  to  a large  size.  Another  species,  very 
common  in  almost  all  warm  climates,  O.  parasi- 
tica, attaches  itself  to  the  branches  of  trees,  such 
as  the  mangrove,  which  dip  into  the  water,  and 
adhere  to  them  in  immense  clusters.  They  are 
said  to  possess  a delicious  flavour.  About  200 
species  of  the  genus  Ostrea  are  found  fossil. 

Othonna. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Composite,  and  con- 
taining a number  of  species  of  herbaceous  or 
somewhat  shrubby  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Some  of  them  are  sufficiently  large 
and  handsome  to  make  them  sought  after  as 
ornaments  to  the  garden. 

Otididae.  The  Bustard  family. — A family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Grallce.  The  bus- 
tards are  birds  with  a conical  beak  like  that  of 
the  turkey,  or  domestic  fowl,  and  long,  partly 
naked  legs  like  those  of  the  stork.  Their  wings 
are  rather  short,  and  they  are  generally  speaking 
heavy  birds,  and  appear  better  adapted  for  mov- 
ing on  the  ground  than  for  flying.  They  run 
very  swiftly,  and  their  course  is  long  continued. 
Their  flight  is  equally  rapid,  but  only  adopted 
when  compelled.  They  are  very  wild  birds,  and 


so  cautious  that  it  is  difficult  to  surprise  them. 
They  generally  live  on  rather  elevated,  dry  and 
bare  ground,  and  in  small  flocks  of  several 
together.  They  feed  upon  worms,  insects,  frogs, 
and  lizards,  and  also  upon  herbs  and  seeds, 
especially  in  the  winter  season.  Their 
flesh  is  good  eating,  and  in  many  places 
much  esteemed.  The  type  of  the  family 
is  the  genus  Otis.  The  great  bustard, 
Otis  tarda , is  the  largest  land  bird  in 
Europe.  It  is  a handsome  bird,  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  a yellowish- 
brown  colour,  rayed  with  black,  and 
the  lower  parts  white.  The  male  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a bunch  of  long  feathers 
on  each  side  of  the  throat.  The  great 
bustard  was  at  one  time  common  in 
England,  but  has  now  become  almost 
extinct,  a very  few  perhaps  still  linger- 
ing about  Salisbury  Plain,  and  the  un- 
frequented parts  of  Hampshire.  It  is 
becoming  almost  equally  scarce  in 
France,  but  is  abundant  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  still  more  so  in  Southern 
Russia  and  the  Crimea. 

©tocephalaei  ( ov oras,  the  ear; 
xs(f>aX9i,  the  head).  — A family  of  monsters 
belonging  to  the  order  Autositce , characterized 
by  their  having  the  ears  brought  close  together, 
and  often  united  on  the  median  line.  There 
is  frequently  also  a malformation  of  some 
portion  of  the  cranium,  the  jaws  and  a great 
part  of  the  face  being  often  wanting.  The 
Sphcenocephali  have  the  eyes  normal,  and  the 
jaws  and.  mouth  distinct,  the  ears  only  being 
brought  together,  or  united  under  the  head. 
The  Otocephali  have  the  ears  united  under 
the  head,  and  the  nose  is  atrophied,  the  integu- 
ments forming  a kind  of  proboscis.  There  is 
only  one  eye,  or  the  two  are  fused  into  one.  The 
Oedocephali  have  no  nose,  the  membranes  only 
forming  a kind  of  proboscis,  and  they  have  only 
one  eye  placed  under  this  trunk.  Beneath  this 
again  there  is  an  aperture  which  represents  the 
aperture  of  the  ears,  both  united  in  one.  They 
have  no  mouth,  and  only  rudimentary  jaws.  The 
Opocephali  have  no  nasal  trunk,  but  in  other 
respects  resemble  the  last.  The  Triocephali  have 
neither  nose,  mouth,  nor  eyes,  and  the  head  is 
very  small,  almost  the  only  part  visible  being 
the  two  ears  united  under  the  head.  All  these 
cases  are  rare. 

©togyps.  The  Sociable  Vulture. — See  Ycl- 
turid^e. 

©topteris. — A genus  of  fossil  ferns  with 
simply  pinnated  leaves,  containing  several  species 
which  form  a characteristic  feature  in  the  lias 
and  oolitic  formations. 

©tus.  The  Long-eared  Owl. — See  Stp.igid/e. 

©uralite. — Crystals  of  amphibole,  occurring 
in  the  greenstone  of  Mount  Oural. 

©max.  — A genus  of  birds.  See  Cra- 
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Oavirandra.  — A genu^  of  plants.  See 
Naiadace^e. 

Ovarium.  The  Ovary. — The  organ  in  which 
the  ova,  or  germs  of  the  future  offspring  are 
formed  and  temporarily  contained. 

Oveae.  The  Sheep  family. — A sub-family  of  j 
the  large  family  Bovidce , or  hollow-horned  rumi-  j 


nants,  including  the  useful  animals  known  by 
the  name  of  sheep,  and  some  allied  genera.  The 
sheep  belong  to  the  genus  Ovis,  and  like  all 
domesticated  animals  are  subject  to  great  variety. 
Several  species  are  described,  but  in  reality  all 
merge  into  one,  0.  aries.  This  animal  is  one  of 
those  which  has  from  time  immemorial  been  sub- 


Oriental  Shepherds. 


sacred  writings,  and  it  was  the  custom  in  the  East 
ror  the  shepherd  to  lead  his  flock  to  their  pasture. 
He  gave  names  to  them  which  they  knew  and 
would  answer,  and  they  obeyed  his  voice  directing 
them.  Upwards  of  thirty-three  varieties  have  been 
enumerated.  The  moufflon,  or  wild  sheep  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica,  and  the  argali,  or  wild  sheep  of 
India  and  Siberia,  belong  to  the  genus  Caprovis. 
The  moufflon,  C.  Musimon , is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  fallow  deer,  and  has  very  large  horns.  It 
is  very  wild,  strong,  and  agile,  and  inhabits  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Greece, 
&c.  It  is  said  by  some  naturalists  to  be  the 
original  of  our  common  sheep. 

Ovibos.  The  Music  Ox See  Boveje. 

Ovipara.  Oviparous  Animals . — Animals  are 
said  to  be  oviparous  when  the  ovum,  or  egg,  is 
excluded  from  the  body  entire,  and  hatched  after 
exclusion.  Birds,  and  the  great  majority  of  rep- 
tiles, are  oviparous. 

©vis.  The  Sheep. — See  Ove^e. 
Ovovivipara.  Ovoviviparous  Animals.  — 
Animals  are  called  ovoviviparous  when  the  egg 
is  hatched  within  the  body,  and  the  young  is 
excluded  alive.  Some  of  the  reptiles,  as  the  viper 
and  rattlesnake;  the  Monotremata , as  the  echidna; 
and  the  marsupial  animals,  as  the  kangaroo,  are 
ovoviviparous  animals. 

Ovulutn — A genus  of  shells.  See  Cypk/ei- 
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ject  to  man,  and  the  native  country  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.  The  importance  of  the 
sheep  to  man  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  its 
value  to  him  seems  equally  great  in  almost  all 


OXA 

Oxalidaceae  (o£vj,  acid).  The  Wood  Sorrel 

family A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants 

composed  of  a considerable  number  of  species 
found  in  most  climates,  but  more  abundant  in 
North  America,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  herbs,  under -shrubs,  or  trees,  and  are 
often  acid  in  their  properties,  whilst  some  yield 
edible  roots.  The  genus  Oxalis  is  the  type,  and 
the  species  belonging  to  it  are  herbs,  or  under- 
shrubs, and  several  are  sufficiently  beautiful  to 
be  esteemed  by  horticulturists.  0.  acetosella, 
the  common  wood  sorrel,  is  a native  of  Great 
Britain,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe.  It 
seems  to  have  established  itself  now  in  China,  as 
it  grows  tolerably  abundantly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whampoa.  It  abounds  in  a particular 
acid,  and  from  it  is  obtained,  by  chemists,  the 
salt  called  binoxalate  of  potash,  and  sold  in  our 
shops  as  the  salt  of  sorrel,  or  salt  of  lemons,  so 
much  employed  for  taking  out  iron  moulds,  or 
spots  of  ink  from  linen.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
botanists  to  be  the  true  shamrock  of  the  Irish. 
This  plant  is  used  very  much  for  culinary  pur- 
poses in  France.  Some  of  the  Cape  species  of 
Oxalis  are  handsome  plants,  with  large,  fine 
coloured  flowers,  and  are  very  ornamental  in  the 
garden.  0.  crenata , a native  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  as  affording  an  article  of  food. 
The  root  gives  off  a number  of  tubers  from  the 
size  of  a pea  to  that  of  a small  egg.  They  contain 
a considerable  quantity  of  fecula,  and  when  boiled 
form  a wholesome  vegetable  which  has  been  re- 
commended as  a substitute  for  potatoes.  Its 
fecundity  is  so  great,  that  when  planted  in  good 
soil  as  many  as  500  to  700  tubers  have  been 
procured  from  one  root  planted.  0.  sensitiva  has 
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pinnated  leaves  which  exhibit  the  same  kind  of 
irritability  as  the  Mimosa , or  sensitive  plant.  It 
is  a native  of  India.  Some  ether  species  of  this 
family  are  worthy  of  notice.  See  Averrhoa. 

Oxycoccus  (a|w;,  acid ; xoxkos,  a berry). 
The  Cranberry.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Vaccinacece , 
and  formerly  forming  a part  of  the  genus  Vac- 
cinium.  0.  palustris  ( Vaccinium  oxycoccus ) is  the 
common  cranberry  which  is  used  for  making 
tarts  and  preserves.  It  is  a native  of  Great 
Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  &c.,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  the  ripe  berries  are 
annually  imported  to  this  country.  0.  macro- 
carpus is  the  American  cranberry;  the  fruit  is 
larger,  but  is  considered  of  inferior  quality  to  the 
preceding  species,  though  it  is  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Britain  in  considerable  quantity. 

Oxyrhyncha. — A division  of  Crustacea.  See 
Brachyura 

Oxystoma. — A family  of  Crustacea.  See 
Brachyura.  * 

Oxyuris  (f^vs,  sharp ; ougu,  a tail).  — A 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Entozoa, 
or  intestinal  worms,  order  Nematoidea , and  family 
Ascaridce.  These  worms  are  cylindrical  in  shape, 
and  very  slender.  The  head  is  naked,  or  sur- 
rounded by  an  expansion  of  the  integument,  and 
the  mouth  is  round  when  contracted,  and  trian- 
gular when  extended,  and  is  furnished  with  three 
rounded  lobes.  The  male  is  much  smaller  and 
more  rare  than  the  female.  The  species  of 
Oxyuris  are  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  in- 
testines of  various  animals.  0.  vermicularis  is 
frequently  found  in  the  rectum  of  the  human 
species,  especially  children,  who  often  suffer  a 
great  deal  of  irritation  from  their  presence. 
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Pachivia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Sterculiacece , sub- 
order Bombacece.  The  species  are  trees  of  con- 
siderable height,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
with  compound  leaves  and  large  flowers.  P. 
insignis,  a native  of  Santa  Cruz,  but  now  grow- 
ing also  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  is  a fine, 
large,  handsome  tree,  with  flowers  of  consider- 
able size,  and  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
elegance.  P.  aquatica  has  a fruit  like  the  cacao, 
and  the  seeds  when  roasted  are  eaten  by  the 
Indians. 

Pacliycephala  ( <7ra,%us , thick  , xnpaX'/i, 
head). — A tribe  of  entomostracous  Crustacea , 
belonging  to  the  order  Siphonostoma , and  con- 
taining those  species  of  parasitic  entomostracans 
which  have  the  head  broad  and  shield-shaped. 
In  it  are  contained  the  genera  Diclielesthium , 
Ergasilus , &c. 

This  name  is  also  applied  to  a genus  of 
passerine  birds,  belonging  to  the  dentirostral 


tribe,  family  Ampelidce , and  sub-family  Pachy- 
cephalince. 

PachydermaSa  thick;  skin). 

— An  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia , and  containing  the  Elephants,  Tapirs , 
Pigs , &c.,  &c.  See  Elephantine. 

Pachytlierium  thick;  Hup  tv,  ani- 

mal).— A genus  of  fossil  edentate  animals  dis- 
covered in  Brazil.  Only  one  species  has  as  yet 
been  found,  P.  magnum. 

Padina — A genus  of  Fuel  or  sea-weeds, 
containing  one  species,  P.  pavonia , which  is 
found  in  Great  Britain,  and  consists  of  fan-shaped 
or  reniform  fronds,  growing  in  tufts  two  to  five 
inches  high,  and  marked  with  concentric  zones, 
the  growing  edge  of  which  is  rolled  backward 
and  fringed. 

Paeon  ia.  The  Pceony. — A genus  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord 
Ranunculacece,  and  forming  the  type  of  the  small 
sub-family  Actcece  or  Pceoniece.  There  are  several 
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species  contained  in  the  genus,  and  they  are 
very  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake 
of  their  large  gaudy  flowers.  P.  officinalis  is 
the  well  known  pasonv  rose,  and  is  a native  of 
the  mountainous  meadows  of  Greece,  but  is  now 
cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Europe  as  a highly 
ornamental  plant.  The  root  has,  when  fresh,  a 
strong  odour  and  a nauseous  disagreeable  taste. 
It  enjoyed  at  one  time  an  immense  reputation  as 
a medicine.  The  ancient  physicians  endowed  it 
with  supernatural  powers.  It  was  believed  by 
them  to  cure  epilepsy  and  mental  diseases,  to 
heal  the  severest  wounds,  and  even  to  chase 
away  evil  spirits  and  calm  tempests.  A num- 
ber of  varieties  of  the  pseony  are  now  cultivated, 
and  the  only  use  the  moderns  make  of  this 
plant  is  to  adorn  their  gardens  with  some  of  their 
most  highly  ornamental  flowers.  The  moutan, 
P.  moutan , is  a magnificent  species,  a native  of 
China.  For  a great  number  of  years  this  fine 
plant  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our 
flowers  imported  from  China,  and  at  one  time 
some  varieties  fetched  in  Europe  a very  high  price. 
It  is  a large  shrub  about  nine  feet  high,  much 
branched  and  flexuose.  The  flowers  are  large,  of 
a rose  or  whitish  colour,  and  very  fragrant. 

Pagdlus. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Sparidce , contain- 
ing about  a dozen  species,  half  of  them  natives  of 
European,  the  other  half  of  extra-European  seas. 
They  feed  upon  small  fishes,  molluscs,  &c.,  and 
live  in  society.  P.  erythrinus , the  Spanish 
bream,  is  one  of  the  most  common  species,  and  is 
of  a fine  carmine-red  colour  on  the  back,  passing 
into  rose  colour  on  the  sides.  It  is  abundant  in 
the  Mediterranean,  living  in  from  fifty  to  sixty 
fathoms,  and  its  flesh  is  con- 
sidered good,  and  easy  of 
digestion.  P.  centrodontus, 
the  sea-bream  or  gilt-head, 
is  not  uncommon  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
of  a reddish  colour  tinged  with 
gray,  and  marked  with  faint 
longitudinal  bands  which  ex- 
tend the  whole  length  of  the 
body.  It  is  not  much  es- 
teemed for  the  table. 

Paguridse.  The  Soldier 
Crab  or  Eerm.it  Crab  family. 

— A family  of  decapodous 
Crustacea  belonging  to  the  sec- 
tion Anomoura.  The  carapace 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  species  of  this 
family  covers  only  the  anterior  and  lower  por- 
tion of  the  thorax,  and  is  short.  The  abdomen 
or  tail  is  greatly  developed  in  length,  is  mem- 
branaceous, furnished  on  the  upper  surface  with 
a few  rudimentary  crustaceous  plates,  and  the 
penultimate  joint  is  provided  with  a pair  of 
hooked  appendages.  By  means  of  these  they 
closely  attach  themselves  to  the  shells  of  various 
molluscs,  which  they  afterwards  occupy  as  their 


places  of  residence.  The  genus  Pagurus  is  the 
type  of  the  family,  and  contains  a great  many 
species.  One  of  these,  P.  Bernhardus , the  com- 
mon hermit  crab,  is  abundant  on  our  coasts,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  kind  of  whirled 
shell  existing  there.  When  young  they  may  be 
found  dwelling  in  small  shells,  such  as  the  peri- 
winkle, &c.,  but  as  they  increase  in  size,  they 
take  possession  of  the  large  whelk  or  buccinum. 
They  are,  like  most  of  the  Crustacea,  carnivo- 
rous, and  though  they  may  take  possession 
occasionally  of  a deserted  shell,  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  attack  the  true 
inhabitant  of  the  shell,  kill  it,  devour  it,  and 
then  usurp  the  place  of  the  victim,  clothing 
themselves  with  its  spoils.  They  run  about 
with  great  rapidity,  and  when  seized,  draw 
themselves  into  the  shell  with  a sudden  snap, 
close  the  aperture  with  their  stout  claws,  and 
resist  strongly  all  attempts  to  pull  them  out. 
The  hermit  crabs  are  much  used  by  our  fisher- 
men as  a bait  for  cod.  After  inhabiting  the 
shell  for  some  time,  they  are  enabled  by  some 
unknown  process  to  alter  its  texture  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  becomes  quite  soft  and  can  easily 
be  penetrated  by  a common  pin.  Some  species 
of  this  family  form  for  themselves  habitations  in 
the  cavities  of  sponges.  Besides  the  genus 
Pagurus , the  family  contains  the  soldier  crab, 
Ccenobita , and  the  tree  crab,  Birgus.  See 
Crustacea. 

Palacmon  (a  mythological  name).  The 
Prawn. — A genus  of  decapodous  Crustacea  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Macroura,  and  family  Palce- 
monidce,  of  which  it  forms  the  type.  In  the 
species  belonging  to  this  genus,  the  carapace  is 


Palcemon  serratus— The  Prawn. 

of  moderate  size,  broad,  terminating  in  a long, 
laterally  flattened  rostrum,  which  usually  ex- 
tends beyond  the  peduncles  of  the  antennae. 
Most  of  the  prawns  are  small,  though  there  are 
some  inhabiting  the  tropical  seas  which  attain  a 
considerable  size,  measuring  about  a foot  in 
length.  Several  species  on  our  own  coasts  and  in 
the  Mediterranean  are  edible,  but  the  common 
prawn,  P.  serratus,, is  the  one  which  is  the  best 
known,  most  abundant,  and  by  far  the  most 
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delicate  as  ail  article  of  food.  Prawns  are  most 
frequently  found  in  rocky  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
in  still  transparent  water,  where  they  may  be 
seen  in  great  numbers  sporting  about  amongst 
the  long  fuci  which  are  found  in  these  situations. 
They  are  sometimes  taken  in  bag  nets  suspended 
from  a circular  ring  of  iron  at  the  end  of  a pole. 
In  many  parts,  however,  the  finest  are  taken  in 
pots  resembling  lobster  pots,  but  smaller  and 
made  of  a closer  fabric.  They  are  found  with 
spawn  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  London 
market  is  generally  supplied  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  Hampshire  coast. 

The  ordinary  length  is  about  four 
inches,  and  the  colour  is  of  a 
bright  gray,  spotted  and  lined 
with  darker  purplish-gray.  They 
turn  red  in  boiling. 

PaUcmonidae. — A family  of 
Crustacea,  the  typical  genus  of 
which  is  Pal^emon,  the  prawns. 

Several  other  genera  belong  to 
this  family,  as  Hippolyte , Pan- 
dalus , &c. 

Palaeochcerus  (traXa/D?,  an- 
cient; xot£o$,  pig). — A genus  of 
fossil  pachydermatous  animals, 
distinguished  by  having  three 
incisive  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  the 
front  one  of  which  is  the  largest,  one  canine, 
three  false  molars  and  three  large  molars,  with 
a small  triangular  intermediate  tooth.  Two 
species  have  been  discovered  in  the  chalk  of 
Indusies,  in  France. 

Palaconiscus. — A genus  of  fossil  fishes  be- 


longing to  the  order  Ganoideaz,  and  family 
Lepidostei,  containing  a number  of  species,  with 
scaly  bodies,  the  scales  of  some  being  large, 
especially  those  in  front  of  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins.  They  are  found  pretty  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  strata  of  the  carboniferous  and 
saliferous  systems  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
it  is  curious  that  the  scales  of  those  belonging  to 
the  coal  formation  are  almost  universally  smooth, 
while  those  of  the  magnesian  limestone  are 
striated  or  sculptured. 

Palaeontologia  ( VaXa/a j,  ancient ; uv,  ovros, 
a being;  koyos,  a discourse). — That  part  of 
natural  science  which  comprises  a knowledge 
of  the  forms  of  animals  which  have  existed 
in  former  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  remains 
of  which  are  found  in  a fossil  state  in 
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the  different  strata  composing  the  crust  of  the 
earth. 

Palseornis  (VaXa/o?,  ancient ; ogvis,  a bird). 
— A genus  of  parrots.  See  Psittacid2E. 

Palaeosaurus  (waXa/aj,  ancient;  o-uvgos , liz- 
ard.)— A genus  of  fossil  reptiles  found  in  the  mag- 
nesian conglomerate  on  Durdham  Down,  near 
Bristol.  This  formation  belongs  to  the  oldest 
layers  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and,  there- 
fore, this  animal  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  oldest  reptiles  known.  Two  species  are 
known. 


Palseotherium  (?r«X«;a?,  ancient ; 
animal). — A genus  of  fossil  pachydermatous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  eocene  tertiary  beds  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain.  This  extinct 
genus  is  placed  between  the  rhinoceros  and 
tapir;  in  the  toes,  teeth,  &c.,  resembling  the 
former,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  nasal  bones, 
the  latter,  and  like  it,  must 
have  had  a prolongation  of 
the  nose  in  form  of  a moveable 
trunk.  A number  of  species 
have  been  described,  some  of 
which,  as  P.  magnum,  must 
have  been  nearly  as  large  as 
the  rhinoceros,  while  others, 
as  P.  minus , must  have  been 
about  the  size  of  a roe. 

Palamedea. — A genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Grallce,  forming  the 
type  of  the  family  Palamedeidce.  See  Ardeid^;. 

Palapteryx An  extinct  genus  of  birds. 

See  Dinornis. 

Palicourea. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cinchonacece , 
and  consisting  of  several  species,  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  shrubs  five  or 
six  feet  high,  and  possessing  medicinal  virtues. 
The  plants  are  smooth,  without  any  pubescence, 
and  the  flowers  are  yellow  or  white  in  terminal, 
sessile,  or  stalked  panicles,  thyrses,  or  cymes. 
Some  of  the  species  are  emetic,  others  are  diuretic, 
and  one,  P.  Marcgraavii,  is  so  poisonous  as  to 
be  used  in  Brazil  for  killing  rats  and  mice. 
From  P.  tinctoria  a fine  red  dye  is  obtained, 
much  valued  in  Peru. 

2 D 
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Paloeoniscus  eomptus. 
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PaJiiiiiriis  (a  mythological  name).  The 
Sea  Craw-fish  or  Spiny  Lobster . — A genus  of 
Crustacea . See  Macrouka. 

Paliurus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rhamnacece , and  com- 
posed of  only  three  or  four  species,  which  are 
shrubs  growing  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Nepal,  and  Chili.  P. 
aculeatus  is  a pretty  shrub,  and  very  common 
in  Palestine,  where  it  is  called  Christ's  Thorn. 
The  branches  are  armed  with  double  thorns, 
smooth  and  very  sharp,  and  it  is  commonly 
believed  in  the  districts  where  it  grows,  that  it 
was  of  this  shrub  that  the  Jews  platted  the 
crown  of  thorns  for  our  Saviour.  When  in 
blossom,  it  is  covered  with  small  yellow  flowers, 
and  the  fruit  which  succeeds  them  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  a broad  brimmed  hat. 

Palladium — A metal,  steel-gray,  inclining 
to  white,  hard,  very  malleable,  ductile,  and 
almost  unalterable  by  fire.  It  is  susceptible  of 
a fine  polish,  and  in  that  state  has  a splendid 
steel-like  lustre  which  does  not  tarnish.  Specific 
gravity  from  11 ‘8  to  12T4.  Palladium  has 
been  used  in  making  certain  surgical  instruments. 
An  alloy  of  one  part  of  it  with  six  of  gold,  has 
been  employed  for  the  graduated  part  of  the 
mural  circle  constructed  for  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory at  Greenwich.  It  is  brought  from  Brazil 
in  large  masses. 

Pallium. — The  mantle  of  bivalve  Mollusca. 
The  mark  formed  by  it  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  shell,  is  called  the  “ pallial  impression,” 
and  forms  a good  character  in  distinguishing 
genera  and  species. 

Palmaceae.  The  Palm,  family. — A nat.  ord. 
of  monocotyledonous  plants,  composed  of  trees 
which  are  for  the  most  part  of  tropical  growth, 
and  are  perennial.  The  total  number  of  palms 
at  present  known  and  described  is  about  600, 
though  it  is  believed  that  in  all  probability  the 
number  of  existing  species  may  not  be  less 
than  from  1,000  to  1,200.  Their  stems  are 
simple,  rarely  forked,  slender,  erect,  and  cylindri- 
cal. The  leaves  are  generally  terminal,  forming 
a bunch  or  head  at  the  summit  of  the  tree.  In 
shape  they  are  pinnate  or  flabellate.  The 
flowers  are  numerous,  small,  symmetrical,  un- 
coloured or  obscurely  so,  six-parted,  and  herma- 
phrodite or  polygamous.  Palms  are  the  most 
graceful  and  picturesque,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  majestic  forms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
many  of  them  rising  to  the  height  of  200  feet, 
while  others  are  climbers,  trailing  their  long 
flexible  stems  over  trees  and  shrubs,  or  hanging 
in  tangled  festoons  between  them.  In  the  majo- 
rity the  stem  is  cylindrical,  in  some  smooth,  in 
others  rough  with  concentric  rings,  and  in  many 
beset  with  spines  often  eight  or  ten  inches  long 
and  as  sharp  as  a needle.  The  leaves  are  gene- 
rally large,  often  gigantic,  in  some  species  fifty 
feet  long  and  eight  wide.  The  fruit  varies  in 
consistence  and  appearance,  sometimes  large  like 
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the  cocoa  nut,  but  generally  small  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  tree.  The  geographical 
limits  of  this  family  appear  to  be  within  36° 
north  latitude  in  America,  44°  north  latitude  in 
Europe,  84°  north  latitude  in  Asia,  and  38° 
south  latitude  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  In 
all  countries  where  they  are  found  they  are  of 
immense  utility  to  the  natives,  scarcely  a species 
occurring  in  which  some  useful  property  is  not 
found.  In  South  America,  for  instance,  these 
trees  are  all  in  all  to  the  aborigines.  “ Suppose 
we  visit  an  Indian  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  a great  tributary  of  the  river 
Amazon.  The  main  supports  of  the  building 
are  trunks  of  some  forest  tree  of  heavy  and 
durable  wood,  but  the  light  rafters  overhead 
are  formed  by  the  straight,  cj'lindrical,  and 
uniform  stems  of  the  tara  palm  ( Leopoldinia ). 
The  roof  is  thatched  with  large  triangular 
leaves,  neatly  arranged  in  regular  alternate 
rows,  and  bound  to  the  rafters  with  sipos  or 
forest  creepers;  the  leaves  are  those  of  the 
carara  palm  (Mauritia  Car  and).  The  door  of 
the  house  is  a framework  of  thin  hard  strips 
of  wood  neatly  thatched  over ; it  is  made  of 
the  split  stems  of  the  pashiuba  palm  ( Iriartea 
exorhizd).  In  one  corner  stands  a heavy  har- 
poon for  catching  the  cow-fish ; it  is  formed  of 
the  black  wood  of  the  pashiuba  barriguda 
(Iriartea  ventricosa).  By  its  side  is  a blow- 
pipe ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  a little  quiver 
full  of  small  poisoned  arrows  hangs  up  near  it ; 
with  these  the  Indian  procures  birds  for  food,  or 
for  their  gay  feathers,  or  even  brings  down  the 
wild  hog  or  the  tapir,  and  it  is  from  the  stem 
and  spines  of  two  species  of  palms  that  they  are 
made.  His  great  bassoon-like  musical  instru- 
ments are  made  of  palm  stems ; the  cloth  in 
which  he  wraps  his  most  valued  feather  orna- 
ments is  a fibrous  palm  spathe,  and  the  rude 
chest  in  which  he  keeps  his  treasures  is  woven 
from  palm  leaves.  His  hammock,  his  bowstring, 
and  his  fishing-line,  are  from  the  fibres  of  leaves 
which  he  obtains  from  different  palm  trees, 
according  to  the  qualities  he  requires  in  them, 
the  hammock  from  the  miritf  ( Mauritiaflexuosa ), 
and  the  bowstring  and  fishing-line  from  the 
tucum  (Astrocaryum  vulgare ).  The  comb  which 
he  wears  on  his  head  is  ingeniously  constructed 
of  the  hard  bark  of  a palm,  and  he  makes  fish 
hooks  of  the  spines,  or  uses  them  to  puncture  on 
his  skin  the  peculiar  markings  of  his  tribe.  His 
children  are  eating  the  agreeable  red  and  yellow 
fruit  of  the  pupunha  or  peach  palm  ( Gulielma 
speciosa ),  and  from  that  of  the  assai  (Euterpe 
oleracea ),  he  has  prepared  a favourite  drink 
which  he  offers  you  to  taste.  That  carefully 
suspended  gourd  contains  oil  which  he  has  ex- 
tracted from  the  fruit  of  another  species ; and 
that  long,  elastic,  plaited  cylinder,  used  for 
squeezing  dry  the  mandiocca  pulp  to  make  his 
bread,  is  made  of  the  bark  of  one  of  the  singular 
climbing  palms,  which  alone  can  resist  for  a 
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considerable  time  the  action  of  the  poisonous 
juice.  In  each  of  these  cases,  a species  is 
selected  better  adapted  than  the  rest  for  the 
peculiar  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  often 
having  several  different  uses  which  no  other 
plant  can  serve  so  well.” — Wallace. 

Pnluiacites. — A genus  of  fossil  plants  allied 
to  the  palms,  only  one  species  of  which,  P.  echin- 
atus , is  known,  occurring  in  the  coal  formation. 

Palmclla. — A genus  of  algae.  See  Thal- 
LOGENjE. 

Palmellaccse. — A sub-family  of  Confervas. 
See  Confervacese. 

Palmipedes  ( palmati , webbed ; pedes , feet). 
— An  order  of  birds ; synonymous  with  Anseres. 

Palolo. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Annelida , and  consisting  of  small 
worms  about  the  thickness  of  a fine  straw,  found 
in  the  sea  off  the  Navigator  Islands.  They  are 
exceedingly  brittle,  and  if  broken  into  many 
pieces,  each  piece  swims  off  as  though  it  were  an 
entire  worm.  The  natives  eat  them,  and  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  them.  They  catch  them  in 
small  baskets,  and  when  taken  on  shore  they  are 
tied  up  in  leaves  in  small  bundles,  and  baked. 

Paludina  ( palus , a marsh).  Pond  Snail. — A 
genus  of  gastercpodous  Mollusca,  forming  the  type 
of  the  family  Paludinidce.  The  species  are  found 
in  fresh  water  and  are  numerous,  upwards  of  sixty 
having  been  described.  The  shells  are  for  the 
most  part  conical  in  shape,  with  a rounded  oval 
mouth  and  an  orbicular  horny  operculum.  The 
sexes  are  separate,  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
species  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  oviduct  of 
the  female.  About  fifty  species  have  been  found 
fossil  in  the  wealden. 

Paludinidse. — A family  of  gasteropodous 
Mollusca  composed  of  shells  which  are  found  in- 
habiting fresh  or  brackish  waters  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  genus  Paludina  gives  its  name 
to  that  family,  but  there  are  others  contained  in 
it  besides.  The  genus  Ampullaria  is  by  many 
conchologists  placed  here,  though  by  others  it 
forms  the  type  of  a distinct  family  by  itself — 
see  Ampullariid^e. 

Panax  (Vavaxuj,  something  which  cures  all. 
disorders). — A genus  of  plants  containing  the 
ginseng.  See  AraliacEyE. 

Pancratium.  — A genus  of  monocotyle- 
donous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Amyril- 
lidacece,  composed  of  bulbous  rooted  plants  grow- 
ing in  tropical  America.  About  thirty  species  are 
known,  many  having  fine,  large,  white  flowers, 
possessing  an  agreeable  scent.  They  are  highly 
ornamental,  and  much  prized  by  horticulturists. 

Pandanaccae.  Screw  Pines. — A nat.  ord. 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
intertropical  regions  of  the  world,  chiefly  the 
Indian  archipelago,  a few  extending  as  far  as 
Norfolk  Island  and  New  Zealand.  They  have  a 
stem,  sometimes  rising  in  the  form  of  trees,  with 
roots  sent  out  regularly  from  all  parts  of  their 
trunk,  and  appearing  like  artificial  props ; some- 
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times  they  are  in  the  form  of  bushes,  and  at 
others  of  climbers  or  creepers.  Their  leaves  are 
numerous,  and  inserted  spirally  along  the  stem. 
In  some  species  they  are  long,  straight,  and  bor- 
dered with  very  hard,  sharp,  and  spiny  denta- 
tions ; in  others  they  are  pinnatifid  or  palmate, 
embracing  at  their  base,  but  not  sheathing. 
Some  of  the  species  are  useful  to  man  as  afford- 
ing edible  fruits,  others  on  account  of  their  hard 
wood,  and  others  again  as  possessing  an  astringent 
juice  in  their  leaves.  The  genus  Pandanus  is  the 
type  of  the  family,  and  contains  several  species 
found  in  the  islands  of  the  tropical  ocean,  in 
Mauritius,  and  Bourbon,  as  well  as  in  the 
southern  parts  of  India.  P.  odoratissimus  is 


Pandanus  odoratissimus i. 


remarkable  for  its  great  fragrance,  and  is  highly 
prized  in  all  Asiatic  countries.  In  India  it  is 
known  as  the  caldera  bush,  and  in  the  Mauri- 
tius as  the  vauquois  plant.  P.  candelabra  is 
remarkable  for  its  mode  of  branching,  and  from 
its  resemblance  is  called  the  chandelier  tree.  It 
is  a native  of  Guinea. 

Pandarus. — A genus  of  parasitic  entomos- 
tracous  Crustacea.  See  Caligus. 

Pandion.  The  Osprey  or  Fish  EawJc. — See 

Aquiline. 

Panicnm  ( panis , bread). — A genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Graminece , and  composed  of  a large  number  of 
grasses  with  flat  leaves  and  flowers  in  panicles. 
One  of  the  most  important  species  is  P.  milia- 
ceum , a native  of  India,  and  the  grass  which 
produces  the  small  grain  well  known  as  the  millet 
seed.  It  grows  about  three  feet  high  or  more, 
and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  India,  and  Africa,  the 
seeds  are  of  importance  as  affording  a valuable 
article  of  food.  The  millet  has  not  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  our  cereal  plants,  but  it  is  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  France,  the  seeds  being  used  for 
poultry,  and  the  grass  itself  for  cattle.  Some 
other  species  of  Panicum  are  valuable  as  pasture 
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grasses  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
“ Coapim  de  Angola  ” of  Brazil  grows  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  and  this  and  other  species  consti- 
tute the  field  crops  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
and  are  tender  and  delicate  in  their  herbage.  P. 
dactylon , one  of  the  most  common  species  of  India, 
is  held  sacred  by  the  Brahmins  to  their  god 
Ganesha,  and  forms  probably  three-fourths  of  the 
food  for  horses  and  cows  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  that  country.  It  is  known  by  the  name 
of  doob.  In  Africa,  too,  we  find  another  species 
of  equal  value  there.  P.  jumentorwn,  or  Guinea 
grass,  grows  four  feet  high,  and  though  a native 
of  Africa  is  now  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies 
and  America,  and  affords  an  excellent  forage  for 
cattle. 

Paiiopsea  (a  mythological  name). — A genus 
of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Conchifera , and  containing  a small  number  of 
species,  which  range  from  Ochotsk  to  the  White 
8ea,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Patagonia, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  species  are 
generally  large.  Though  only  six  species  have 
been  discovered  recent,  not  fewer  than  140  have 
been  discovered  in  a fossil  state,  occurring  chiefly 
in  the  inferior  oolite. 

Pantholops. — A.  genus  of  antelopes.  See 
Antilope^}. 

Pamirgidse. — A family  of  bees.  See  Apid^e. 

Pa  paver.  The  Poppy. — See  Papaverace^e. 

Papaveracese.  T he  Poppy  family — A nat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  containing  a great 
number  of  species,  most  of  them  herbs,  but  some 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  shrubs.  They  are 
distinguished  by  having  a milky  or  watery 
coloured  juice,  and  ace  chiefly  natives  of  Europe, 
though  we  find  species  growing  in  America,  Asia, 
China,  New  Holland,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
&c.  The  genus  Papaver  is  the  type  of  the  family. 
The  species  have  their  juice  milky,  and  this  pos- 
sesses well  marked  narcotic  properties.  There 
are  many  species,  almost  all  fine  showy  plants, 
and  a good  number  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
The  most  important  of  all  is  the  white  poppy, 
P.  somniferum,  from  which  is  obtained  that  most 
valuable  medicine  called  “ opium.”  The  chief 
active  principle  in  this  substance  is  morphine, 
but  there  are  two  or  three  other  crystalline 
principles  found  in  it  also,  as  codeine,  meconine, 
and  narcotine.  This  plant  is  most  probably  a 
native  originally  of  Asia  Minor,  but  is  now  cul- 
tivated in  many  parts  of  the  world,  in  India, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  &c.,  on  account  of 
its  inspissated  juice,  the  trade  in  which  is  carried 
on  to  an  immense  extent.  Turkey  opium  is  the 
kind  chiefly  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1831 
and  1832  the  quantity  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption amounted  at  an  average  to  28,097  lbs. 
a-year.  In  this  country  opium  is  chiefly  used  as 
a medicine,  and  as  such  is  of  very  great  value, 
acting,  according  to  circumstances,  as  a stimulant, 
a narcotic,  anodyne,  or  diaphoretic.  In  China, 
however,  it  is  extensively  used  by  all  classes, 
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where  the  habit  of  smoking  it  is  almost  universal. 
The  government  of  China  has  issued  edict  after 
edict,  forbidding  the  importation  and  consumption 
of  the  drug,  but  with  no  effect.  The  quantity 
consumed  is  immense,  and  the  importations  are 
chiefly  from  India.  In  1831,  1832,  the  exports 
from  India  to  China  amounted  to  above  20,000 
chests  of  149  lbs.  each,  worth  above  13,000,000 
dollars!  The  white  poppy  is  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Spain,  Belgium,  &c.,  for 
the  sake  of  the  oil  procured  from  its  seeds. 
This  oil  is  obtained  by  expression,  and  is  much 
esteemed  in  France,  both  for  culinary  purposes 
and  for  giving  light.  The  quantity  produced  in 
France  alone  amounts  annually  to  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  millions  of  francs. 

JPapayaceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  containing  only  a few  species,  most  of 
which  are  trees  possessing  a milky  juice,  long 
petioled,  alternate  leaves,  cut  into  palmate  or 
pinnate  lobes,  and  greenish  flowers  in  axillary 
branches.  There  are  about  eight  genera  known, 
the  principal  one  being  Papaya  or  Carica.  See 
Carica. 

Papilio.  The  Butterfly  genus.  — See  Pa- 
PILIONIDjE. 

Papilionaceae  ( papilio , a butterfly).  — A 
division  of  the  nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
called Leguminosce,  containing  those  species  which 
have  their  flowers  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  the 
appearance  of  a butterfly. 

Papilionidae.  The  Butterflies. — A family  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Lepidoptera,  and 
section  Rhopalocera.  This  family  comprises  the 
giants  of  the  diurnal  tribes,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  perfectly  ambulatory  structure  of  the  fore 
legs  in  both  sexes,  the  antennae  having  a distinct 
club,  but  never  hooked  at  the  tips,  and  the  dis- 
coidal  cell  of  the  hind  wing  closed.  The  species 
belonging  to  it  are,  generally  speaking,  adorned 
with  bright,  vivid,  and  beautiful  colours,  and  are, 
in  form,  the  most  elegant  and  highly  prized  of 
all  the  insect  class.  The  perfect  insects  live  on 
the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  are  furnished  with  a 
long  proboscis,  spirally  rolled  up  under  the  palpi 
when  at  rest.  The  caterpillars  or  larvae  are  slow, 
cylindrical,  and  thickened,  and  the  chrysalids  are 
naked  and  attached  by  a silken  thread,  except  in 
one  group,  the  Parnassii,  which  spin  a cocoon. 
The  great  majority  of  this  numerous  family  are 
found  in  tropical  climates,  especially  in  South 
America  and  India.  The  genus  Papilio  may  be 
taken  as  the  type,  and  is  numerous  in  species, 
about  300  being  known  and  described.  From 
the  beauty  of  their  colours  and  large  size,  they 
were  called  Equites  (knights)  by  Linnaeus.  Their 
flight  is  rapid,  their  wings  being  large  and  strong, 
and  possessing  prominent  nervures.  Many  of  the 
species  have  the  hind  wings  produced  into  a pair 
of  tails,  whence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of 
“swallow-tails.”  One  of  these,  P.  machaon , 
is  a native  of  Britain,  and  is  the  largest,  most 
elegant,  and  conspicuous  butterfly  we  have.  The 
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white  garden,  orange,  and  brimstone  butterflies, 
composing  the  genus  Pontia,  are  also  natives  of 
this  country,  and  their  larvae  are  often  very  de- 
structive to  cabbages,  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
duce of  our  gardens. 

Papio. — A genus  of  monkeys.  See  Cyno- 
CEPHALUS. 

Papyrus.  — A genus  of  plants.  See  Cy- 

PERACEA5. 

Paradisea. — See  Paradiseid^e. 

Paradiseidae.  Birds  of  Paradise. — A family 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passeres.  The  birds  of  paradise  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a peculiar  union  of  splendid  plum- 
age and  elegance  of  form.  They  appear  confined 
to  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea  and  the  smaller 
islands  in  its  vicinity.  From  the  natives  of  those 
countries  where  they  are  found  having  always 
removed  the  feet  and  legs  from  the  skins,  arose 
the  fable,  at  one  time  universally  believed,  that 
these  birds  had  no  legs.  They  were  said  in  con- 
sequence to  pass  their  whole  existence  in  the  air, 
to  live  entirely  on  dew,  and  to  have  the  eggs 
hatched  in  a natural  cavity  on  the  back  of  the 
male.  Hence  comes  the  name  of  birds  of  para- 
dise. The  natives  call  them  Manucodiata , or 
God’s  birds.  These  birds  associate  in  large  flocks 
in  the  delightful  aromatic  woods  and  groves  of 
their  native  islands.  Their  chief  food  consists  of 
insects  and  fruits,  and  their  flight  is  very  rapid. 
Several  species  have  been  described.  The  one, 
perhaps,  best  known,  and  the  first  described,  is 
the  great  emerald  paradise  bird,  Paradisea  apoda , 


about  the  size  of  the  common  jay.  The  plumage 
is  varied  and  beautiful,  and  the  immense  quantity 
of  long,  loose,  broad  floating  plumes,  of  rich  hues 
and  of  the  most  delicate  texture  and  appearance, 
give  it  a superb  look.  It  perches  only  upon  lofty 
trees,  where  it  remains  concealed  by  the  foliage 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  coming  forth  at  sun- 
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set  and  sunrise  to  seek  its  food.  The  chiefs  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  found  use  them  as  orna- 
ments for  their  turbans,  and  the  ladies  of  the  East, 
and  in  Europe  also,  prize  them  highly  for  their 
head-dresses.  The  king  paradise  bird,  Cin- 
cinnurus  regius}  is  perhaps  the  smallest  of  all  the 
species,  but  is  equally  brilliant  and  beautiful  in 
plumage.  It  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
two  naked  shafts  coming  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  rump  over  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and 
extending  to  a considerable  length,  terminating 
in  a moderately  broad  gold-green  plume,  rising 
only  from  one  side  of  the  shaft,  and  forming  a 
flat  spiral  of  nearly  two  convolutions.  It  is  said 
to  be  a solitary  bird,  not  condescending  to  asso- 
ciate with  others  of  the  genus.  The  gold-breasted 
bird  of  paradise,  Parotia  sex-setacea,  with  its 
brilliant  changeable  green  gorget  and  its  six 
slender  feathers  on  the  sides  of  its  head ; and 
the  superb  paradise  bird,  Lophorina  superba , 
with  its  beautiful  breast  and  throat,  are  both 
natives  of  New  Guinea,  but  of  their  habits  little 
is  known. 

IParadoxm’us(?r«ga^(9^oj,  paradoxical;  ovgx, 
tail). — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia , order  Ferae,  family  Felidae , and  sub- 
family Viverrince.  The  animals  belonging  to  this 
genus  approach  the  civets,  and  were  formerly 
placed  in  the  same  genus.  Several  species  are 
described,  but  little  is  known  of  their  habits. 
They  appear  to  be  nocturnal  animals,  and  are 
carnivorous.  Their  fur  is  composed  of  two  kinds 
of  hairs,  one  woolly,  and  the  other,  which  are 
fewer  in  number,  are  silky.  They  chiefly  inhabit 
the  island  of  Java. 

Paramecium  (tfugot/xyixtis,  oblong).  — A 
genus  of  Infusoria , composed  of  very  minute 
animals  with  a soft  flexible  body,  generally  ob- 
long, but  varying  in  form,  and  covered  with 
numerous  vibratile  cilia  disposed  in  regular  series. 
They  are  found  in  vegetable  infusions.  P.  aurelia 
was  known  to  some  of  our  earlier  microscopical 
observers,  having  been  seen  in  water  in  which 
decaying  vegetables  had  been  long  kept  in  such 
abundance  as  to  discolour  it. 

Parasita  (sro^a,  by  the  side  of ; #iro$, 
nourishment). — A name  given  in  general  to  all 
animals  and  plants  which  are  found  living  upon, 
or  obtaining  their  nourishment  from  others. 
Intestinal  worms  are  called  Parasites.  The  Ler- 
neidce  and  Caligi , or  fish  lice,  amongst  animals ; 
and  the  Epiphytes , and  other  plants,  such  as 
Lathrcea  and  Cuscuta  amongst  plants,  are  called 
Parasites. 

Pardalotus. — A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , 
and  family  Ampelidce.  The  birds  belonging  to 
this  genus  are  characterized  by  their  beak  being 
very  short,  tolerably  strong  and  conical,  and 
slightly  compressed ; the  upper  mandible  slightly 
arched  and  notched  at  the  tip;  nostrils  small, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  and  pierced  in  a 
membrane ; wings  long  and  pointed ; tail  short, 
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equal,  and  the  tarsi  moderate  in  length,  and 
scutulate.  The  species  are  small,  squat-looking 
birds,  and  most  of  them  natives  of  Australia, 
Brazil,  and  India.  P.  punctatus,  an  Australian 
species,  has  the  head  and  wings  black,  dotted 
with  white,  and  is  known  to  the  settlers  by  the 
name  of  “ diamond  bird.”  It  is  not  very  plentiful, 
but  is  prized  on  account  of  its  skin. 

Parenchyma  (-ragu,  beside  or  between ; 
tissue). — A term  employed  by  botanists 
to  designate  some  particular  kinds  of  cellular 
tissue. 

Paridse.  The  Titmice. — A sub-family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passeres , and  family  Luscinidce.  The  species 
belonging  to  this  family  have  short,  conical  bills, 
with  the  tips  entire,  and  the  base  covered  with  a 
few  bristles.  The  nostrils  are  concealed  by  the 
frontal  plumes.  They  are  active  little  birds, 
found  in  both  hemispheres,  continually  flitting 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  suspending  them- 
selves in  all  kinds  of  attitudes  while  seeking  for 
insects  on  the  trees.  Seven  species  of  titmice, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Parus,  are  found  in  Great 
Britain : — The  great  tit,  Parus  major ; the  blue 
tit,  P.  cceruleus ; the  crested  tit,  P.  cristatus ; 
the  coal  tit,  P.  ater ; the  marsh  tit,  P.  palustris ; 
the  long-tailed  tit,  P.  (Chutes')  caudatus;  and  the 
bearded  tit,  P.  ( Panurus ) biarmicus.  The  great 
tit  frequents  houses,  and  is  accused  of  being  very 
troublesome  to  the  thatch,  pulling  the  straws 
lengthwise  from  out  the  eaves  in  order  to  get  at 
the  flies  concealed  between  them.  It  is  said,  like- 
wise to  kill  small  birds  in  order  to  feed  upon 
their  brains.  The  blue  tit  is  a bold  little  bird, 
especially  when  sitting  on  its  eggs  or  young.  It 
builds  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of  a tree,  and  when 
it  is  invaded  by  a schoolboy,  hisses  like  a snake 
or  an  angry  kitten,  and  pecks  the  hand  with  great 
severity.  Hence  boys  call  it  “ Billy  Biter.”  The 
long-tailed  tit  is  a native,  beside  Britain,  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  Siberia,  Russia,  and  Japan.  It 
feeds  upon  insects  and  larvae,  and  builds  a very 
pretty  nest  of  an  oval  shape,  with  one  small  hole 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  side,  by  which  the  bird 
enters.  The  bearded  titmouse  lives  in  marshy 
and  reedy  spots,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  seeds,  in- 
sects, and  small  molluscs.  As  many  as  twenty 
specimens  of  Succinea  have  been  taken  from  the 
crop  of  one  bird.  This  bird  is  found  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  in  Asia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  Holland. 
Amongst  species  not  natives  of  England,  the 
penduline  titmouse,  Paroides  pendulinus , is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  a native  princi- 
pally of  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces  of 
Europe;  also,  in  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Austria.  It  haunts  the  reedy  banks  of  rivers, 
or  the  margins  of  wide-watered  shores,  and  forms 
a pendulous  purse-like  nest,  which  it  generally 
suspends  at  the  end  of  some  flexible  twig. 

Para ef aria  ( paries , a wall). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
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Urticacece , and  containing  many  species  of  herbs, 
or  under-shrubs,  which  grow  in  the  temperate 
and  warm  parts  of  the  globe,  though  more 
especially  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  North 
America,  and  tropical  Asia.  One  of  the  species, 
P.  officinalis , is  a native  of  Great  Britain,  and  is 
very  common  throughout  the  country,  growing 
chiefly  on  old  walls,  which  being  the  habit  of 
most  of  the  species,  gives  it  its  generic  name. 
The  pellitory  of  the  wall,  as  this  species  is  called, 
was  at  one  time  a very  popular  remedy  in  many 
diseases.  As  a diuretic,  and  as  a refrigerant  in 
cases  of  fever,  it  was  much  employed.  It  con- 
tains a quantity  of  nitre  in  its  composition. 

Parkla. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce,  sub-order 
Mimosece , and  named  after  the  celebrated  African 
traveller  Mungo  Park.  The  genus  contains  only 
a few  species,  which  grow  chiefly  in  Africa  and 
tropical  Asia.  They  are  trees  with  spineless 
stems,  bipinnate  leaves,  and  distinct  red  flowers 
in  long  peduncled,  club-shaped  heads.  P.  Afri- 
cana  is  the  typical  species,  and  is  called  the  nitta, 
or  doura  tree  of  Soudan.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  has  strong  diffuse 
branches,  with  an  ash  coloured  bark.  The  fruit 
contains  a yellowish  pulp  of  a farinaceous  nature, 
very  sweet,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  negroes, 
who  make  from  it  a very  refreshing  drink.  The 
seeds  are  also  used  by  them  as  a substitute  for 
coffee. 

Parkinstmia. — A genus  ot  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , 
and  sub- order  Ccesalpinece.  It  is  composed  of 
spinous  shrubs  with  pinnated  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers  possessing  an  agreeable  smell.  The  princi- 
pal species,  P.  aculeata , the  Barbadoes  flower- 
fence,  is  a well  -known  West  Indian  shrub,  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  having  numerous  slender 
branches.  In  America,  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  it  is  much  employed  to  form  hedges, 
which,  besides  being  almost  impenetrable  from 
their  strong  spines,  are  very  agreeable  to  the 
sight  from  their  numerous  large  yellow  flowers, 
spotted  with  red. 

Parmacella  ( parma , a shield). — A genus  of 
gasteropodous  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  inoper- 
culate  section  of  the  Pulmonifera , and  family 
Limacidce.  In  the  animals  of  this  genus  the 
margin  of  the  mantle  is  broad,  compared  to  the 
size  of  the  shell,  and  forms  a shield  on  the  front 
of  the  body.  The  shell  is  small,  concealed,  ob- 
long, nearly  flat,  with  a sub-spiral  apex.  Several 
species  are  found  in  the  Canary  Islands,  south  of 
Eqrope,  and  India. 

Parmclia. — A genus  of  lichens.  See  Thal- 

LOGENAS. 

PariiiopJioras  (parma,  shield;  Qogog,  car- 
rier).— A genus  of  shells.  See  Fissurellidas. 

Pai*nassia  (from  Mount  Parnassus ).  — A 
genus  of  plants,  See  Droseracea;. 

Parnassius  (Parnassus'). — A genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  Lepidoptera , section  PJiopa- 
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locera , and  family  Papilionidce.  The  butterflies 
belonging  to  this  genus  are  very  beautiful,  and 
the  under  surface  of  their  wings  generally  very 
brilliant.  P.  Apollo  is  the  best  known  species,  is 
several  inches  in  extent  of  wings,  and  is  of  a 
white  colour,  with  various  black  markings.  The 
spots  on  the  wings  are  of  a fine  crimson  colour, 
and  the  general  shape  is  very  elegant.  The 
caterpillar  is  of  a velvety-black,  and  feeds  upon 
the  orpins  and  saxifrages,  &c. 

JParoides. — A genus  of  titmice.  See  Pa- 

KID^E. 

Parolia A genus  of  the  birds  of  paradise. 

See  Paradiseid^e. 

Parra. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Grallce,  and  family  Palamedeidce.  The 
jacanas,  as  they  are  called,  form  a small  sub- 
family, Parrince,  which  are  characterized  by 
their  having  the  bill  short,  advanced  at  the  base 
on  the  forehead,  the  toes  remarkably  long  and 
slender,  and  furnished  with  long  claws,  especially 
on  the  hind  toe.  They  are  found  in  the  marshes 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  where  they  walk  with  facility  on  the 
floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  In  Brazil,  the 
jacanas,  P.  jacana,  are  very  numerous,  and  their 
elegance  of  movement,  and  their  fearlessness  of 
man,  render  them  very  interesting  to  the  tra- 
veller. The  structure  of  their  feet  enables  them 
to  walk  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  with  as 
much  ease  as  if  they  were  on  land.  A species, 
P.  gallinacea , is  found  in  Australia.  Its  habits 
are  the  same  as  the  South  American  species, 
walking  on  those  floating  leaves  and  herbage 
which  merely  rise  to  the  level  of  the  water.  It 
possesses  great  powers  of  diving,  and  can  remain 
under  water  for  a length  of  time ; but  its  powers 
of  flight  are  inconsiderable. 

Parthenopc. — A genus  of  decapodous  Crus- 
tacea belonging  to  the  section  Brachyura , and 
forming  the  type  of  the  family  Parthenopidce. 
The  only  species  belonging  to  the  genus  P.  hor- 
rida  has  the  carapace  strongly  embossed  and 
tuberculous  above,  so  much  so  as  to  give  the  crab 
the  appearance  of  a piece  of  rock  eroded  by  the 
sea.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Parus.  The  Titmouse A genus  of  birds. 

See  Pa  rid/E. 

Passer.  The  Sparrow. — A genus  of  birds. 
See  Fringillix^e. 

Passeres. — An  extensive  order  of  birds  char- 
acterized by  the  beak,  which  is  variable  in  size 
and  shape,  being  straight  and  not  hooked  at  the 
tip ; the  feet  of  moderate  size,  with  three  toes  in 
front,  the  two  outer  ones  generally  united  together 
at  the  base,  and  one  behind  which  is  articulated  on 
the  same  plane  with  the  front  ones,  enabling  them 
to  grasp  their  perch  with  ease  and  security ; the 
claws  slender  and  acute,  but  never  hooked,  and  the 
tarsi  generally  short,  and  feathered  more  or  less. 
This  order  is  by  no  means  a natural  one,  the 
species  which  compose  it  varying  very  much  in 
form  and  habits  of  life.  Seeds,  herbs,  insects, 
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fruits,  small  birds,  and  even  fishes,  are  the  varied 
kind  of  food  they  live  upon.  Those  which  have 
the  beak  conical  and  broad  feed  on  seeds,  those 
which  have  it  slender  live  upon  insects,  and  those 
which  possess  a strong  robust  bill  pursue  small 
birds,  &c.  They  are  for  the  most  part  solitary 
birds,  though  some  live  in  large  families.  Some 
of  them  live  almost  constantly  on  the  wing,  others 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  on  trees,  whilst 
others  again  seem  to  live  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  ground.  Most  of  our  singing  birds  belong  to 
the  order  Passeres , and  some  amongst  them  are 
excellent  imitators  of  different  sounds  they  are 
accustomed  to  hear. 

Passiflora  (constructed  from  Flos  Passionis'). 
The  Passion  Flower. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Passifloracece , 
and  composed  of  a considerable  number  of  fine 
handsome  plants,  which  are  either  herbaceous,  or 
shrubby,  and  generally  climbers.  The  greater 
number  are  natives  of  tropical  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  a few  also  occurring  in  Asia.  The 
flowers  of  these  plants  are  usually  large  and 
showy,  and  in  consequence  the  speeies  are  much 
cultivated  as  ornaments  for  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy,  and  in  some  of  the  species  is  edible.  Those 
of  P.  quadrangularis  and  edulis  are  known  by 
the  name  of  grenadillas,  the  former,  a native  of 
Brazil,  being  as  large  as  a child’s  head,  and  the 
latter  furnishing  the  confectioner  with  the  most 
delicate  material  for  flavouring  ices.  The  fruit 
of  P.  laurifolia  is  known  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  name  of  water  lemon,  and  that  of  maliformis 
by  the  name  of  sweet  calabash.  Considerable 
difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  amongst  botanists 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  calyx  and  corolla 
in  the  passion  flower.  Both  of  these  exist,  and 
consist  of  five  divisions,  the  petals  having  fila- 
mentous or  annular  processes  on  their  inside, 
which  appear  to  be  an  altered  whirl  or  whirls  of 
petals.  In  the  centre  there  is  a column  which  is 
the  pistil,  in  this  case  called  a gynophore , with 
five  stamens  surrounding  it.  The  name  of  passion 
flower  was  given  to  these  plants  from  a fancied 
resemblance  in  the  flower  to  the  appearance 
presented  at  Calvary.  In  the  five  anthers,  the 
superstitious  monks  saw  a resemblance  to  the 
wounds  of  Christ;  in  the  triple  style  which 
surmounts  the  ovary,  the  three  nails  on  the  cross ; 
in  the  central  gynophore,  the  pillar  of  the  cross ; 
and  in  the  filamentous  processes,  the  rays  of  light 
round  the  Saviour,  or  the  crown  of  thorns.  In 
some  old  books  there  are  cuts  to  be  seen  in  which 
the  flowers  are  made  up  of  the  very  things  them- 
selves. The  best  known  species,  P.  ccerulea , the 
common  passion  flower,  was  originally  a native 
of  Brazil  and  Peru,  though  now  much  cultivated 
in  Europe.  It  is  a climbing  plant  which  often 
attains  a length  of  sixty  feet.  The  flowers, 
generally  of  a considerable  size,  are  of  a green 
colour  externally,  and  of  a very  pale  blue  inter- 
nally. The  filaments  composing  the  crown  of 
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the  flower  are  purple  at  their  base,  pale  blue,  or 
white,  towards  the  centre,  and  of  a more  lively 
blue  at  the  extremity.  The  plant  is  in  bloom 
during  the  whole  summer,  and  the  flowers  are 
sweet  scented. 

Passifloraccse. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  consisting  of  species  which  are 
herbs,  or  shrubs,  and  usually  climbing.  They 
are  chiefly  natives  of  South  America,  and  the 
typical  genus  is  Passiflora,  containing  those 
plants  called  passion  flowers.  Nine  other  genera, 
however,  are  contained  in  the  family,  and  about 
216  species  in  all.  Some  of  the  genera,  besides 
Passiflora,  yield  edible  fruits,  as  for  instance, 
three  or  four  species  of  Tacsonia  and  Paropsia , 
whilst  some  others  are  medicinal.  Murucuja 
ocellata,  a West  Indian  climber,  is  said  to  be 
anthelmintic  and  diaphoretic. 

JPastinaca  ( pastinum , a two-pronged  fork). — 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  JJmbelli ferae,  and  containing  amongst 
other  species  the  common  parsnip,  P.  sativa.  The 
spindle-shaped  root  of  the  variety  of  this  plant, 
P.  edulis,  is  much  used,  especially  on  the  conti- 
nent, as  a pot-herb ; and  in  the  Channel  Isles, 
another  variety,  P.  coquaine,  with  roots  three  or 
four  feet  long,  and  six  inches  in  circumference, 
is  extensively  cultivated  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Patella  ( patella , a little  dish).  The  Limpet. 
— A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca  forming 
the  type  of  the  family  Patellidce,  and  containing 
a great  number  of  species  which  are  to  be  found 
adhering  to  rocks,  &c.,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  animal  is  distinguished  by  having  a con- 
tinuous series  of  branchial  lamellae,  and  the 
margin  of  the  mantle  fringed  all  round.  The 
shell  is  of  a conical  shape,  with  a sub-central 
apex,  and  covers  the  whole  animal  when  at  rest. 
The  limpets  adhere  with  such  force  to  the  rocks 
upon  which  they  are  found,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tear  them  off  without  injuring  them,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  which  they 
adhere  is  fifteen  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  com- 
mon limpet,  P.  vulgata , is  a most  abundant 
European  species,  and  is  much  used  in  Great 
Britain  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  poorer  classes. 
Fishermen  use  it  also  to  a great  extent  for  bait. 
On  the  coast  of  Berwickshire  alone,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  for  years  no  fewer  than  12,000,000 
were  annually  collected  for  this  purpose.  On  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  California,  a very  large  species  occurs,  P.  gran- 
dis,  individuals  of  which  occur  sometimes  of  such 
a size  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a wash-hand 
basin. 

Patellidac. — A family  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusca, represented  by  the  genus  Patella,  and 
containing  besides,  several  others,  such  as  Acmcea, 
or  Tectura,  Gadinia,  Scutellina,  Lepeta,  Nacella , 
&c.,  &c-. 

PauUinia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Sapin- 

DACEA3. 

Paussida. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
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to  the  order  Coleoptera,  and  comprising  a good 
many  species,  some  of  which  are  of  a most  re- 
markable form.  They  are  generally  small  insects, 
but  remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  curious 
form  of  their  antenna3.  They  are  found  about 
the  nests  of  ants,  are  nocturnal  in'  their  habits, 
and  like  the  bombardier  beetles  make  a crepitat- 
ing noise.  The  genus  Paussus  is  the  type,  con- 
taining about  twenty  species,  natives  of  the  Old 
World,  and  characterized  by  their  having  four 
unequal  palpi,  and  the  antennae  two-jointed,  the 
last  joint  being  large  and  compressed. 

Paussus. — See  Paussid^e. 

Pauxl. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Cracid^e. 

Pavonariae. — A group  or  family  of  zoophytes. 
See  Anthozoa. 

Paronia. — A genus  of  corals  belonging  to 
the  family  Madreporidce,  the  species  of  which 
are  of  a foliated  structure. 

Paronia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Malvaceae,  natives  of 
South  America ; some  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  blossoms,  and  one  possessing  a diuretic 
property. 

Paroninse.  The  Peacock  family A sub- 

family of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Gallince, 
and  forming  part  of  the  large  family  Phasianidce. 
The  genus  Pavo,  the  peacock,  is  the  type  of  this 
little  family,  which,  though  it  contains  but  few 
species,  possesses  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
splendid  birds  we  have.  A strong,  curved,  stout 
beak,  a head  adorned  with  an  aigrette-like  plume 
of  feathers,  strong  scutulated  legs,  rounded  wings, 
and  tail  coverts  consisting  of  very  long  feathers, 
which  in  the  male  are  capable  of  being  elevated 
like  a superb  fan,  characterize  the  genus  Pavo. 
The  common  domestic  peacock,  Pavo  cristatus , 
is  the  species  which  is  the  best  known,  and  it  has 
been  well  observed,  that  if  the  title  of  king  of 
birds  depended  upon  beauty  of  plumage  and  not 
strength,  the  peacock  would  certainly  be  entitled 
to  this  apellation.  The  male  bird  is  certainly 
very  magnificent  when  in  full  plumage.  Its 
finely  shaped  head  is  adorned  with  a tuft  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  feathers,  whose  slender 
shafts  are  furnished  with  webs  only  at  the  ends, 
painted  with  the  most  exquisite  green,  edged 
with  gold;  the  head,  throat,  neck,  and  breast, 
are  of  a deep  blue,  glossed  with  green  and  gold ; 
the  back  of  the  same  tinged  with  bronze ; the 
scapulars  and  smaller  wing  coverts  reddish- cream, 
colour,  variegated  with  black ; the  middle  coverts 
deep  blue,  glossed  with  green  and  gold ; and  the 
belly  and  vest  are  dusky,  with  a greenish  hue. 
The'  tail,  which  is  of  a gray-brown,  is  hidden 
beneath  that  which  constitutes  the  distinguishing 
character  of  this  beautiful  bird,  its  magnificent 
train , which  rises  above  it,  and  when  expanded 
forms  a superb  fan  of  the  most  resplendent  hues : 
the  shafts  are  white,  and  are  furnished  from  their 
origin  nearly  to  the  end  with  divided  iridescent 
barbs;  at  the  extremity  of  these  feathers  the  barbs 
unite,  and  form  a flat  extended  vane,  decorated 
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with  what  is  called  the  eye.  This  is  a brilliant 
spot,  or  circlet,  enamelled  with  the  most  enchant- 
ing colours  ; yellow,  gilded  with  various  shades ; 
green  running  into  blue  and  bright  violet,  vary- 
ing according  to  its  different  positions ; the  whole 
receiving  additional  lustre  from  the  colour  of  the 
centre,  which  is  a fine  velvet-black.  When 
people  talk  of  the  peacock  spreading  its  tail,  they 
mistake  that  organ  for  these  tail  coverts.  It  is 
of  them  that  the  rich  display  is  composed. 
Though  long  Naturalized  in  Europe,  the  peacock 
is  of  Eastern  origin.  It  is  spread  over  the  north 
of  India  and  the  islands  belonging  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  in  many  places  occurs  wild  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  These  wild  birds,  when  com- 
pared with  our  domesticated  variety,  have  been 
found  identically  the  same.  This  bird  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  periods.  In  the  days  of 
Solomon  they  were  imported  into  Judea  by  the 
fleets  which  that  monarch  equipped  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  vanity  of  the  peacock  had  even  become 
proverbial  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  In  former 
years,  the  peacock  formed  in  England  one  of  the 
dishes  in  the  second  course  of  every  great  feast, 
and  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  adventurous 
knight  made  his  solemn  vow  before  the  peacock 
and  the  ladies.  The  female,  or  pea-hen,  as  she 
is  called,  wants  the  gorgeous  train  of  the  male, 
and  is  altogether  of  a more  sombre  hue.  The 
use  of  this  magnificent  appendage  to  the  male 
has  not  been  well  explained,  though  several 
attempts  have  been  made.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  sudden  and  unexpected  raising  of  this 
train  is  of  use  as  a means  of  defence,  and  has  the 
power  of  terrifying  even  the  tiger  when  ready  to 
spring  upon  his  prey ! Another  species,  P.  Ja- 
ponensis,  or  Javanicus,  is  also  found  in  the  East, 
and  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  cristatus.  The 
Thibet  peacock,  Polyprecton  Tibetanum , a native 
of  the  mountain  chain  which  separates  Hindostan 
from  Thibet,  is  of  a much  more  sombre  hue  than 
the  preceding  species,  but  is  a fine  hardy  bird, 
and  is  a great  favourite  with  the  wealthy  Chinese, 
who  procure  numbers  of  it  for  their  aviaries.  The 
argus  pheasant,  Argus  giganteus,  is  another  species 
of  peacock,  though  generally  called  by  the  name 
of  Pheasant , and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  plumage.  The  wings  are  painted  and  ocel- 
lated  in  a manner  that  defies  description;  the 
secondaries  are  of  enormous  size,  and  the  tail  is 
ornamented  with  two  very  long  feathers.  When 
at  rest  or  not  excited,  the  ocelli  or  beauty  spots  on 
the  secondaries  are  hardly  visible;  but  when 
excited  by  the  presence  of  the  female  bird,  the 
wings  become  expanded,  and  trail  upon  the 
ground,  so  as  to  show  off  all  their  beauties.  The 
flight  of  the  argus  pheasant  is  heavy  and  of  short 
duration,  owing  principally  to  the  unwieldy  size 
of  the  secondaries,  but  from  the  same  cause  it 
runs,  with  their  aid,  very  swiftly.  Its  habits 
are  not  very  well  known,  as  it  is  said  not  to 
thrive  well  in  confinement.  It  is  a native  of 
Sumatra  and  Malacca. 
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Ppcopfci-is. — A genus  of  fossil  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Filicidcef  containing  no 


less  than  seventy-three  different  species,  all  found 
in  the  coal  formation. 

I® ec ora. — A name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  that 
order  of  animals  which  contains  the  cloven-footed 
beasts,  as  our  cattle,  or  oxen,  deer,  &c.,  and 
synonymous  with  the  Ruminantia  of  Cuvier. 

Pecten  ( pecten , a comb). — See  Pecten  id^e. 

Pectenidae. — A family  of  molluscous  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Conchifera , and  containing 
several  genera  of  shells,  of  which  Pecten , the 
scallop,  is  the  type.  This  genus  contains  many 
species,  the  shells  of  which  are  sub-orbicular,  re- 
gular, resting  on  the  right  valve,  and  generally 
ribbed.  The  beaks  are  approximated,  and  the 
dorsal  edges  of  the  valves  are  produced  at'  each 
side  into  ears.  The  hinge  has  no  teeth,  the 
margins  are  straight  and  united  by  a narrow 
ligament,  and  the  cartilage  is  internal  and 
received  into  a central  pit.  The  animals  have 
a moderate  sized  hatchet-shaped  foot,  which 
enables  the  animal  to  move  about,  and  they  have, 
especially  when  young,  a tuft  of  byssus  at  its 
base,  which  passes  out  at  a notch  under  the  front 
margin  of  the  right  valve,  b}r  which  they  affix 
themselves  to  rocks  and  other  marine  bodies. 
The  mantle  is  open,  the  margins  double  and 
fringed,  and  round  the  edge  is  a row  of  small 
bright  eyes,  surrounded  by  tentacular  filaments. 
A number  of  the  species,  however,  have  no 
byssus,  but  live  free  and  unattached  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  at  moderate  depths,  and  are 
able  to  move  about  with  considerable  ease.  This 
motion  is  produced  by  the  animal  suddenly  open- 
ing and  shutting  its  shell,  causing  a recoil  which 
carries  them  sideways.  Many  of  the  species  are 
finely  coloured,  handsome  shells,  such  as  P.  pal- 
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Hum,  the  duke’s  mantle,  from  the  Eastern  seas, 
&c.  The  scallop  shell,  P.  maximus , is  common 
on  the  British  coasts,  ranging  from  three  to 
thirty  fathoms.  The  shell  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  the  deeper  valve  is  used  for  “scalloping” 
oysters.  Formerly  it  was  employed  as  a drinking 
cup,  and  celebrated  as  such  in  Ossian’s  “hall 
of  shells.”  The  “ quin,”  P.  opercularis , is  still 
more  common  than  the  scallop,  covering  exten- 
sive banks,  especially  on  the  north  and  west  of 
Ireland,  in  fifteen  to  twenty-five  fathoms  water. 
Both  of  these  species  are  used  as  food,  and  indeed 
in  many  places  are  esteemed  as  delicacies.  The 
St,  James’  shell,  P.  Jacobceus , common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  scallop, 
was  worn  by  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
became  the  badge  of  several  orders  of  knight- 
hood. 

JPecSisiavia  ( pecten , a comb). — A genus  of 
Annelides ; synonymous  with  Amphitrite.  See 
Annelida. 

Pectinibranchiata  ( pecten , a comb ; bran- 
chice , gills). — An  order  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca , 
characterized  by  the  branchiae  or  gills  being  dis- 
posed in  form  of  a comb  or  plume. 

Pcdesiina. — A genus  of  rodent  animals  to 
which  the  creature  well  known  as  the  jumping 
hare  belongs.  See  Jerboid^e. 

Pediastreae. — A group  of  minute  Algce.  See 
Desmidiaceje. 

Pedicellaria. — A name  given  to  certain 
small  pincer-shaped  bodies  found  on  the  surface 
of  many  species  of  star-fishes,  and  echini  or  sea- 
urchins.  Their  exact  nature  is  still  considered 
somewhat  doubtful,  though  most  naturalists  now 
believe  them  to  be  particular  organs  of  the  ani- 
mals themselves  upon  which  they  are  found,  and 
not  parasitic  animals,  as  was  first  supposed. 

Pedicularis  ( pediculus , a louse).  Louse- 
Wort. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Scrophulariacece , and 
composed  of  herbs  growing  in  the  temperate  and 
cold  regions  of  the  globe,  more  especially  in 
elevated  spots  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  species  are  known,  one 
or  two  of  which  are  common  in  this  country. 
The  marsh  louse-wort,  P.  palustris,  is  found  in 
marshes  and  wet  moors,  and  is  rather  a pretty 
flower,  but  is  believed  to  be  injurious  to  cattle, 
producing  a certain  state  of  the  body  which 
favours  the  development  of  lice  upon  them — 
hence  the  generic  and  English  names. 

Pcdiculidae.  \ The  Louse  family  and  genus. 

Pediculus.  J — See  Anoplura. 

Pedilaughus  ( , a slipper;  av6o; , a 
flower). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Euphorbiacece,  and  com- 
posed of  lactescent  shrubs,  spineless,  and  growing 
chiefly  in  America  and  tropical  Asia.  P.  tithy- 
maloides,  Jew  bush,  is  a native  of  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  often  called  bastard  ipecacuanha, 
because  it  possesses  powerful  emetic  and  drastic 
qualities.  From  all  parts  of  the  shrub,  but 
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chiefly  from  its  stems  and  branches,  there  flows 
a juice  in  abundance,  which  is  very  acrid,  and 
when  placed  upon  the  skin,  produces  pustules. 
At  Cura9oa  the  plant  is  used  as  an  antisyphilitic 
and  emmenagogue. 

Pegasus  (a  proper  name).  The  Flying 
Horse. — A genus  of  fishes.  See  Syngnathida:. 

Pegmatite  (-vsy^cta,  concretion). — A species 
of  granite  (binary  granite),  composed  of  quartz 
and  felspar.  When  the  felspar  contained  in  it  is 
in  a state  of  decomposition,  this  rock  is  employed 
to  make  a kind  of  varnish  for  porcelain. 

Pekea. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
one  of  the  species  of  which,  P.  tuberculosa , yields 
a nut  known  in  the  shops  by  the  name  of  the 
Saouari,  or  Sawarra  nuts.  It  is  a large  tree,- 
inhabiting  the  woods  of  Guiana,  where  it  is  called 
by  the  Indians  tatayouba.  The  nut  itself  is  said 
to  be  the  best  of  all  the  South  American  nuts  that 
are  brought  to  England,  and  much  superior  to 
our  own  walnuts,  almonds,  and  filberts. 

Pelagias.  The  Monk  Seal. — See  Phocidas. 

Pelargonium.— A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Geraniacece , 
and  containing  a large  number  of  showy  flowers, 
which  are  all  known  in  our  greenhouses  and 
gardens  by  the  general  name  of  geranium.  At  one 
time  all  the  known  species  were  arranged  in  the 
genus  Geranium ; but  they  differ  from  that  genus 
by  being  in  general  shrubby  plants,  and  having 
irregular  flowers.  The  species  abound  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  vegetation  of  which 
country  they  impart  a particular  character. 
They  are  very  much  cultivated  as  ornamental 
plants,  and  some  of  them  sport  into  a great  many 
varieties.  Two  species  in  particular  are  greatly 
cultivated,  and  from  these  are  derived  the  greater 
number  of  our  most  esteemed  varieties.  One  of 
these,  P.  grandiflorum , is  a glabrous,  glaucous 
plant,  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  divided  into  five 
lobes,  which  are  toothed  at  the  extremity.  The 
peduncles  are  three-flowered,  and  the  flowers  are 
large,  white,  or  rose  coloured,  the  two  upper 
petals  being  obovate,  and  streaked  with  blood- 
red.  The  other,  P.  nobile , resembles  the  latter, 
but  the  leaves  are  more  strongly  dentated  at  the 
extremity,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a pale  rose 
colour,  the  two  upper  petals  being  marked  with 
purple  lines.  Two  or  three  other  species  are 
common  in  our  greenhouses  and  gardens,  where 
they  grow  with  much  less  care  being  required  of 
them  than  the  two  first  mentioned.  Of  these, 
P.  zonale  has  a thick,  much  branched,  closely 
haired  stem,  often  growing  two  or  three  feet  high 
when  supported,  and  round  heart-shaped  leaves, 
marked  on  the  upper  surface  with  brown  zones. 
The  plant  exhales  a strong,  disagreeable  odour. 
P.  odoratissimum , on  the  other  hand,  is  remark- 
able for  the  particular  fragrance  of  its  leaves, 
especially  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers. 

Pelecanidse. — A family  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  Anseres , and  embracing  in  it  a num- 
ber of  species,  characterized  by  having  a long, 
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strong,  hooked  bill,  the  nostrils  basal,  all  the 
four  toes  connected  by  a membrane,  the  throat 
sometimes  furnished  with  a dilatable  pouch,  and 
long,  pointed  wings.  This  family  is  divided  into 
three  sub-families,  Plotince,  represented  by  the 
genus  Plotus  or  darter;  Phaetonince , repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Phaeton  ; and  Pelecanince, 
the  pelicans,  represented  by  the  genus  Pelecams. 
This  latter  genus  contains  several  species,  of 
which  the  common  pelican  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.  They  are  characterized  by  having  a long, 
straight,  broad  bill,  with  the  upper  mandible 
flattened,  terminated  by  a strong  hook  or  nail, 
which  is  compressed  and  much  bent,  and  a lower 
mandible,  formed  by  two  bony  branches,  de- 
pressed, flexible,  and  united  at  the  point.  A 
large  membrane  occupies  the  space  between  these 
two  branches,  and  forms  a sac,  which  is  capable 
of  being  greatly  distended.  The  wings  are  long, 
and  the  tail  is  ample  in  width,  but  short.  Their 
feet  are  palmate,  and  provided  with  three  ante- 
rior toes,  and  a hind  one  articulated  anteriorly, 
but  on  the  same  plane.  Pelicans  are  remarkable 
for  the  swiftness  and  long  continued  nature  of 
their  flight,  considering  their  size.  This  is  owing 
to  the  bones  of  these  birds  being  extremely  hol- 
low and  destitute  of  marrow,  and  traversed 
throughout  the  whole  extent  with  large  cells. 
They  live  in  society,  are  migratory  birds,  and  at 
the  period  of  their  migrations  they  may  be  seen 
in  flocks  of  200  or  300  individuals,  flying  close 
together  in  a straight  line.  They  are  good 
swimmers  and  divers,  and  it  is  by  this  latter 
method  they  capture  their  prey.  Poising  them- 
selves at  an  elevation  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  moment  they 
discern  a fish  beneath  them,  they  dart  down  with 
the  greatest  impetuosity,  and  seizing  it,  deposit 
it  in  the  sac  under  the  mandible.  Having  filled 
the  sac,  they  retire  to  some  quiet  spot  to  devour 
their  prey  at  leisure.  The  pelicans  in  the  Crimea 
and  southern  Russia  use  another  method  of  cap- 
turing fish.  A number  collect  together  on  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  limans,  and  extending  round 
it  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  flapping  their  wings 
and  plunging  into  the  water,  they  drive  the  fish 
into  a small  space,  where  they  easily  take  them. 
Having  filled  their  capacious  pouch,  they  then 
retire  to  the  shore  to  eat  their  prey  at  leisure. 
The  large  membranous  sac  of  the  pelicans  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  America  for  various  purposes. 
It  is  employed  to  make  hats  and  bonnets,  and, 
left  adhering  to  the  mandible,  it  is  used  as  a 
scoop  to  bale  the  water  out  of  their  canoes.  The 
Siamese  make  strings  for  their  musical  instru- 
ments, and  European  sailors  frequently  make 
tobacco  pouches  of  it.  Pelicans  breed  on  the 
rocks,  near  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  ground,  or  in  some  slight  hollow, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  construct  a nest. 
Nevertheless,  the  pelican  is  described  by  the 
ancient  poets  and  painters  as  the  model  of  mater- 
nal affection.  It  is  always  represented  as  wound- 
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ing  its  breast,  and  feeding  its  young  with  its 
blood.  This  classical  fable  has,  no  doubt,  taken 
its  origin  from  the  fact  of  the  pelican  pressing 
its  under  mandible  against  its  breast,  to  assist 
the  bird  in  disgorging  the  contents  of  its  capa- 
cious pouch.  The  common  pelican,  Pelecanus 
onocrotalus , is  found  in  the  Oriental  countries  of 


Pelecanus  onocrotalus. 


Europe,  and  is  very  common  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Hungary  and  Russia.  It  is  met  with 
also  in  Egypt,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
tropical  Africa  and  India,  and  even  in  Japan.  The 
colour  of  this  bird  is  white,  faintly  tinged  with 
flesh  or  light  rose  colour,  and  the  pouch  is  yellow. 
It  is  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  the  expanse 
of  wings  measures  twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  The 
species  mentioned  above  as  occurring  in  southern 
Russia  is  the  P.  crispus.  The  brown  pelican,  P. 
fuscus , is  common  in  the  seas  of  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  and  India. 

Pelecanus.  The  Pelican. — See  Peleca- 

NIDiE. 

Pellocepbala  (s rsXrov,  a buckler; 
head). — A division  of  parasitic  entomostracous 
Crustacea , belonging  to  the  order  Siphonostoma , 
and  distinguished  by  the  head  of  the  animals 
being  shield-shaped  and  much  larger  than  the 
abdomen.  To  this  division  belong  the  Ca- 

LiIGIDAS,  PANDARUS,  &C. 

PcmpEiredon. — A genus  of  insects.  See 
Crarronid^e. 

Penelope. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Crachxe. 

Penicillium. — A genus  of  acotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Fungi , and 
family  Mucedines.  One  of  the  most  common  and 
most  puzzling  plants  of  the  class  to  which  the 
family  belongs  is  a species  of  this  genus,  P.  glau- 
cum.  It  is  the  commonest  of  the  constituents  of 
the  greenish  or  bluish  mould  formed  on  decaying 
vegetable  substances  of  all  kinds,  especially  on 
semi-fluid  or  liquid  matters,  where  it  forms  a dense 
pasty  crust,  slimy  on  the  lower  surface,  coloured 
and  pulverulent  above.  This  mould  invariably 
makes  its  appearance  under  certain  circumstances, 
associated  with  the  vinegar  plant  and  the  yeast 
plant,  towards  the  close  of  the  ordinary  develop- 
ment of  these  fungi.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  these  plants  are  only  the  mycelia  or  spawn 
of  the  genus  Penicillium. 
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PennatiiJiflsE  ( penna , a feather). — A family  I 
of  zoophytes.  See  Anthozoa. 

Pcntaceros  (nivn,  five;  xiocts,  horn). — A 
genus  of  echinodermatous  animals.  See  Aste- 
riadae.  Also  a genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Percidce , and  containing 
only  one  species,  which  is  a native  of  the  seas  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  fish,  P.  capensis , has 
the  fins  of  the  perch  family,  Fercidce , but  bears 
the  general  appearance,  in  other  respects,  of  being 
a species  of  Ostracion . It  is  nearly  as  high  as 
it  is  long,  and  is  of  a triangular  shape.  The 
body  is  covered  with  hard,  close  set  scales,  and 
is  furnished  with  five  horn-like  plates,  projecting 
from  the  middle  of  the  bone  of  the  nose  under 
the  eye.  It  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  is  of 
a silvery  or  greenish -yellow  colour,  regularly 
marbled  with  deep  brown. 

Pentacriuus  (<rsvrs,  five;  five- angled; 
xgivo;,  lily). — A genus  of  echinodermatous  ani- 
mals. See  Crinoidea. 

Pentactae. — A sub-family  of  echinoderma- 
tous animals  belonging  to  the  family  Holothu- 
riidce , and  containing  a number  of  species  formerly 
described  under  the  genus  Iiolothuria , and  known 
by  the  name  of  sea  cucumbers.  Eleven  or  twelve 
species  are  British. 

Pentadcsma. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Clusiace^e. 

Pentamera  (irsvrs,  five;  psgo;,  part).  — A 
division  of  coleopterous  insects,  containing  those 
beetles  which  have  five  joints  to  the  tarsi  of  all 
their  legs. 

Pentastoma  (Vsvrs,  five ; ffroftu,  mouth). — 
A genus  of  Entozoa  or  intestinal  worms,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Acanthotheca.  The  species 
described  are  not  numerous,  and  are  found  in 
various  cavities  of  different  animals. 

Peperonia. — A genus  of  the  pepper  family. 
See  Piperaceas. 

Peramclcs  (?rs£«,  a bag;  meles , badger). — 

A genus  of  marsupial  animals.  See  Macro- 
PIDA5. 

Perea.  The  Perch. — See  Percidce. 

Percidse.  The  Perch  family — A family  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes,  chiefly  characterized  by 
having  seven  branchiostegals,  and  the  ventral 
fins  composed  of  five  jointed  rays.  The  perches 
are  of  an  oblong  form,  the  body  being  more  or 
less  compressed,  and  covered  with  ctenoid  scales, 
the  outer  surface  of  which  is  rough,  and  the  edges 
denticulate  and  ciliated.  The  mouth  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  furnished  with  teeth,  not  only 
on  the  jaws,  but  on  the  vomer,  and  on  each 
palatine  bone.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
inhabiting  both  the  fresh  water  and  the  sea ; and 
a good  number  of  genera  have  been  instituted  to 
receive  them.  The  number  of  fins  are  not  less 
than  seven,  sometimes  eight ; and  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  large  groups — one  with  two 
dorsals,  or  one  deeply  notched,  and  the  other 
with  a single  dorsal.  In  general  they  are  desir- 
able fishes  for  the  table.  The  genus  Perea  is 
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the  type ; and  the  true  perches  may  be  distin- 
guished by  their  operculum  being  spiny,  the  pre- 
operculum toothed,  and  the  ventral  fins  placed 
exactly  under  the  pectorals.  The  teeth  are  velvet 
like.  The  greater  number  live  in  fresh  water. 
The  common  perch,  Perea  fluviatilis , may  be 
taken  as  the  typical  species.  It  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  and  best  eating  fresh  water  fishes, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  England,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  north- 
ern Asia.  Ordinarily  the  common  perch  is  not 
of  great  size,  being  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches 
long ; but  in  the  large  lakes  of  Sweden  and  Lap- 
land  they  grow,  it  is  said,  to  3^  feet  in  length. 
It  is  a curious  part  of  their  history  that,  when 
they  live  in  small  lakes,  they  never  attain  a large 
size ; but  when  they  are  found  inhabiting  large 
lakes,  they  become  greatly  increased  in  bulk. 
The  perch  is  a voracious  carnivorous  fish,  feeding 
on  insects,  smaller  fish,  worms,  tadpoles,  and 
small  reptiles.  It  lives  generally  solitary,  seldom 
in  large  troops.  The  ovary  of  the  female  is  very 
large ; she  deposits  her  ova,  united  together  by  a 
viscid  matter,  in  lengthened  strings  ; and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  one  fish  has  from  281,000  to 
1,000,000  eggs.  The  perch  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  Its  flesh  is  good,  firm,  white,  and 
easy  of  digestion.  Several  other  species  of  Perea 
are  found  in  America,  the  West  Indies,  &c.  The 
basse  or  sea  perch,  Labrax  lupus , is  a marine 
species,  occurring  along  the  Dutch  and  British 
shores,  and  is  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  a chaste  and  pleasing  aspect,  but  does 
not  possess  the  lively  colours  of  the  fresh  water 
species.  Its  upper  parts  are  gray,  with  bluish 
reflections,  which  gradually  shade  away  into  a 
silvery-whiteness  on  the  under  surface.  The 
pectoral  fins  are  slightly  tinged  with  red.  It  is  a 
voracious  fish,  with  a remarkably  large  stomach, 
and  was  called  by  the  Romans,  on  this  account, 
Lupus , which,  as  a specific  name,  it  still  retains. 
The  basse  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients 
as  an  article  of  food ; and  the  Greeks  considered 
it  one  of  the  most  cunning  of  fishes,  having  a 
very  tender  regard  for  its  own  safety.  Aristotle 
asserts  that  when  it  is  surrounded  by  a net,  it 
digs  for  itself  a channel  of  escape  through  the 
sand.  Its  general  size  is  from  1^  to  two  feet, 
but  it  sometimes  reaches  a length  of  three  feet. 
Amongst  the  species  with  one  dorsal  only,  the 
genus  Serranus  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
They  also  are  sometimes  called  sea  perches.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
very  beautiful.  Some  of  those  found  in  the  Me- 
diterranean were  well  known  to  the  Romans. 
One  species,  removed  now,  however,  to  the  genus 
Anthias , has  been  particularly  noticed  by  ancient 
writers.  Aristotle  says  that  the  fishers  of  sponges 
in  his  time  called  it  sacred , because  no  voracious 
fishes  came  to  the  places  which  it  frequented, 
and  the  divers  might  descend  with  safety. 

IPercis. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Percidce , and  containing 
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a number  of  species,  distinguished  by  the  ventral 
fins  being  placed  in  advance  of  the  pectorals. 
Thej’  are  all  natives  of  the  Indian  Ocean ; but  of 
their  habits  we  know  little  or  nothing. 

Perdix.  The  Partridge. — A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Gallince , family  Tetrao- 
nidce , and  forming  the  type  of  a sub-family, 
Perdicince.  The  genus  may  be  easily  known  by 
its  round  body,  short  limbs,  small  head,  short 
strong  bill,  naked  at  the  base,  short  tail,  and  the 
terrestrial  habits  of  the  species.  They  are  very 
numerous,  and  live  generally  in  large  families. 
Some  of  them  live  in  unfrequented  places,  on 
little  hills  in  the  gorges  of  valleys  covered  with 
brushwood;  others  choose  elevated,  dry,  and 
rocky  places,  upon  lofty  mountains,  where  they 
live  during  the  summer,  never  descending  to  the 
plains  till  winter  comes  on.  In  this  country 
partridges  always  roost  on  the  ground  in  large 
fields,  at  a distance  from  hedges  and  coverts,  and 
they  seldom  stray  from  the  place  where  they 
were  born.  They  are  very  quick  runners,  and 
seldom  fly,  unless  they  wish  to  go  long  distances. 
When,  however,  they  take  wing,  their  flight  is 
rapid,  direct,  generally  low,  and  at  first  starting 
is  accompanied  with  a loud  whirring  noise,  pro- 
duced by  the  strong  flapping  of  their  wings.  They 
are  timid  birds,  of  a gentle  disposition,  and  easily 
frightened  by  the  least  noise,  or  by  the  sight  of 
anything  unusual.  They  are  very  circumspect, 
however,  and  wary.  Birds  of  prey  especially 
alarm  these  timid  birds  ; and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  a partridge  so  terrified  by  the  presence  of  a 
hawk,  or  other  rapacious  bird,  as  to  allow  itself 
to  be  taken  by  the  hand  without  making  any 
attempt  at  flight.  The  females  make  their  nest 
on  the  ground,  in  a slight  excavation,  which 
they  hollow  out  with  their  feet,  and  which  they 
line  with  dried  leaves  and  grass.  The  maternal 
affection  for  their  young,  which  are  generally 
called  “ pouts,”  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
writers  on  natural  history.  Their  food  consists 
of  seeds,  chiefly  those  of  cereal  plants,  as  wheat, 
barley,  &c.,  but  they  feed  also  on  insects  and 
herbs.  Their  flesh  is  excellent,  and  they  are 
much  sought  after  for  the  table  throughout  all 
Europe.  There  are  a considerable  number  of 
partridges  known.  The  common  or  gray  par- 
tridge, Perdix  cinerea , is,  however,  the  most 
common  and  widest  spread  of  all  the  species.  It 
is  one  of  our  best  game  birds,  and  furnishes  in 
the  season  one  of  the  most  delicate  kinds  of  food 
for  our  tables.  It  abounds  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  said  to  occur  occasionally  in  Egypt 
and  Barbary.  A peculiar  variety  of  this  bird, 
though  by  some  ornithologists  considered  a dis- 
tinct species,  is  the  passenger  partridge,  P.  Da- 
mascena.  This  bird  is  smaller  than  the  common 
partridge,  and  differs  in  its  mode  of  life.  It  is 
decidedly  a bird  of  passage,  though  its  migra- 
tions are  by  no  means  regular.  They  are  met 
with  occasionally  in  large  flocks  in  Egypt  and 
Turkey,  and  in  many  parts  of  France.  They 
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do  not  mix  with  the  common  partridge;  they 
are  much  wilder,  fly  much  higher,  and  their 
flight  is  much  longer  sustained.  The  red-legged 
partridge,  P.  rubra , is  not  so  widely  diffused 
throughout  Europe  as  the  gray  partridge.  It 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  southern 
countries,  is  common  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and 
is  also  a native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and 
is  often  called  the  Guernsey  partridge.  The 
francolins,  Francolinus1  were  at  one  time  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  genus  Perdix , but 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  beak  being  longer 
and  stronger,  the  tail  being  longer,  the  tarsi 
being  furnished  with  well  developed,  but  blunt 
spurs,  and  by  their  habits  of  life.  They  reside 
in  damp  forests,  and  perch  on  trees.  The  com- 
mon francolin,  Francolims  vulgaris , is  an  ele- 
gant bird,  about  a foot  in  length,  and  is  a native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a loud 
whistle,  and  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed.  The 
Pondicherry  francolin,  F.  Pondicerianus,  is  a 
beautiful  species,  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Deccan,  frequenting  gardens  and  cultivated 
lands.  The  partridge  is  represented  in  America 
by  the  colins,  Ortyx.  Several  species  are  de- 
scribed, one  of  which  has  long  been  known  as 
the  American  partridge,  Ortyx  Virginianus.  It 
is  a very  common  bird,  and  is  found  from  New 
England  to  Honduras.  It  feeds  upon  grain  of 
all  kinds,  and  appears  to  be  especially  fond  of 
buckwheat  and  Indian  corn.  Its  flesh  is  said  to 
be  very  white,  tender,  and  delicate.  The  Cali- 
fornian quail,  Ortyx  ( [Lophortyx ) Californicus , is 
a handsome  species,  remarkable  for  the  fine  crest 
of  feathers  on  its  head,  and  is  found  in  California. 
The  quails,  Coturnix , are  still  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  partridge.  They  have  the  same  rounded 
figure  and  short  tail,  and  the  tarsi  are  spurless. 
The  species  are  found  in  the  Old  World  and 
Australia.  The  common  quail,  C.  dactylisonans 
( Te/rao  Coturnix ),  is  a well  known  bird  and 
widely  distributed.  It  is  abundant  in  North 
Africa,  most  parts  of  India,  and  in  almost  all 
parts  of  Europe,  including  the  southern  parts  of 
Siberia.  They  are  birds  of  passage,  and  though 
they  permanently  reside  in  some  parts  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  &c.,  yet  immense  numbers  migrate 
thither  in  spring  from  the  parched  plains  of 
Africa.  Quails  were  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  their  pugnacious  disposition  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  them  to  form  an  amusement  for 
their  idle  time.  It  has  been  asserted  that  quails 
were  not  the  birds  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  as 
forming  the  food  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert ; 
but  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  very  species 
being  the  bird  designated  quail  in  our  transla- 
tions seems  to  preponderate.  The  Chinese  quail, 
Coturnix  excalfactoria , is  used  by  the  Chinese 
at  the  present  day  for  sport , in  the  same  manner 
as  the  common  quail  was  by  the  Romans.  It  is 
an  elegant  little  species,  abundant  in  Manilla  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  amazingly  numerous 
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in  China.  They  are  kept  in  cages  for  the  singu- 
lar purpose  of  warming  the  hands  of  their  owners 
in  winter,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  fighting. 

Pci'ennibranchiata  ( perennis , durable  ; 
branchice , gills). — An  order  of  amphibious  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  Batrachia , and  con- 
taining those  genera  in  which  the  branchiae  or 
gills  are  persistent  throughout  life  ; possessing  in 
the  adult  state  both  lungs  and  external  gills. 
To  this  order  belong  the  Sirenidce,  including  the 
genera  proteus,  siren,  axolotl,  &c.  See  Sirenidce. 

Pergularia — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Asclepiadacece , 
and  containing  several  species  of  twining  herbs 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  sweet  scent  of  their 
yellow  flowers.  They  are  much  cultivated  in 
India  and  China  for  their  fragrant  odour. 

Periclase — Native  magnesia.  See  Mag- 
nesia. 

Pcrideneuun  (trtgitima,  to  turn). — A genus 
of  infusorial  animalcules,  characterized  by  having 
a hard,  membranous  shell,  through  the  orifices 
of  which  issue  in  one  place  a long  flagelliform 
filament,  the  organ  of  motion,  and  in  another 
place  one  or  more  rows  of  vibratile  cilia  occupy- 
ing a pretty  large  furrow.  Some  of  the  species 
are  fresh  water,  others  are  marine.  Several 
from  the  Baltic  are  highly  phosphorescent. 

Peristeria. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Orchi- 
DACEA3. 

Perlidse. — A family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Neuroptera , distinguished  by  their 
wings  being  unequal,  the  posterior  being  much 
the  larger  and  folded,  and  being  longer  than  the 
abdomen  ; the  antennae  being  setaceous,  multi- 
articulate,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  body ; the 
mandibles  being  ordinarily  rudimental  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  mouth  membrano-coriaceous. 
The  species  live  in  marshy  places,  the  edges  of 
ponds  and  rivers,  &c.,  attaching  themselves  to 
stones,  wood,  and  plants,  growing  close  to  the 
water.  They  make  little  use  of  their  wings 
during  the  day,  being  sluggish  in  their  move- 
ments and  flying  chiefly  in  the  evening,  and 
some  of  the  larger  species  are  well  known  to 
anglers  as  bait  for  trout.  The  females  carry  a 
bag  of  eggs  suspended  to  the  extremity  of  their 
abdomen.  The  larvae  live  in  the  water,  and 
appear  to  prefer  running  streams.  They  are 
carnivorous,  have  the  mandibles  and  maxillae 
robust  and  toothed,  pass  the  winter  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water,  shed  their  skins  several  times, 
and  resemble  the  imago  with,  the  exception  of 
their  wanting  wings.  They  assume  the  pupa 
form  in  spring.  The  pupa  is  active,  and  resembles 
the  imago  still  more  than  the  larva  does,  having 
the  possession  of  rudimental  wing  cases.  A 
short  time  before  they  assume  the  perfect  state, 
the  pupae  leave  the  water  and  fix  themselves 
upon  stones  or  plants  on  the  brink.  In  that 
situation  the  skin  dries  and  splits,  and  then  the 
perfect  insect  comes  forth.  The  genus  Perla  is 
the  type,  and  contains  many  species.  Some  of 
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these  are  found  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
actually  appearing  over  the  snow  at  the  first 
approach  of  spring  before  the  ground  is  cleared. 

Perna  ( perna , a gammon  of  bacon). — A 
genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Conchifera,  family  Aviculidce , and  distin- 
guished by  the  shells  having  a very  thick  hinge 
margin,  with  a row  of  pits  in  the  form  of  fur- 
rows, to  receive  the  cartilage.  They  possess  a 
thick  and  rough  byssus  by  which  the  animal 
fixes  itself  to  rocks  and  stones.  The  genus  con- 
tains about  sixteen  recent  species,  natives  of  the 
tropical  seas,  and  about  thirty  fossil. 

JPernis.  The  Honey  Buzzard. — See  Mil- 
VTNAE. 

Pcrsea.  The  Alligator  Pear. — See  Lau- 

RACEzE. 

Petalocera  ( 'ynruXov , a leaf ; xtga$,  a horn). 
— A tribe  of  coleopterous  insects  containing 
those  beetles  which  have  their  antennse  termi- 
nated by  a foliated  mass.  Such  are  the  cock- 
chafer, Melolontiia  ; the  stag  beetles,  Luca- 
nidas  ; the  rose-beetles,  Cetoniidze,  the  Scara- 
BEl,  &c. 

Petal  lira  (VsraXav,  a leaf ; ougx,  tail). — A 
genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Neurop- 
tera , and  family  Libellulidce.  The  genus  con- 
tains a number  of  gigantic  dragon-flies,  found 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  a species 
apparently  belonging  to  the  same  genus  is 
found  fossil  in  England. 

Petasites  {pnraao^  a hat). — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Composite,  sub-order  Corymbiferce,  and  composed 
of  a number  of  species  of  herbs  with  a scape 
covered  with  membranous  glabrous  scales,  often 
woolly,  and  terminating  in  a thyrse  of  flowers. 
The  leaves,  which  are  sometimes  very  large,  do 
not  show  themselves  till  the  flowers  have  disap- 
peared. The  species  grow  chiefly  in  moist  situa- 
tions, and  are  found  generally  distributed  through- 
put Europe.  P.  vulgaris  ( Tussilago  Petasites'), 
the  butter-burr,  the  most  common  species  per- 
haps, is  found  abundantly  in  this  country.  The 
scape  is  terminated  by  a thyrse  of  flowers  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  the  leaves  are  heart-shaped 
and  of  great  size.  The  plant  grows  by  river 
sides  in  extensive  patches,  in  deans  and  wet 
corners  of  meadows,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and 
sandy.  The  leaves  are  the  largest  of  any  British 
plant,  and  the  jungles  they  form  give  a peculiar 
aspect  to  the  places  where  they  grow.  They 
shelter  the  nests  of  many  of  our  small  birds,  and 
the  flowers  are  much  visited  by  the  early  bees. 
In  country  districts,  a decoction  of  the  roots  has 
been  extensively  used  for  scorbutic  complaints. 

Petaurus.  The  Flying  Phalanger. — A genus 
of  marsupial  animals  belonging  to  the  kangaroos, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
vnruvgov,  an  instrument  to  throw  stones ; in  allu- 
sion to  the  way  in  which  the  animals  dart  from 
branch  to  branch,  as  if  shot  with  an  engine. 
See  Macropid^e. 
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Pclim-ia  (after  Pettier). — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Phytolaccacece,  and  forming  the  type  of  a small 
sub- order  Pettier iece.  The  genus  is  composed  of 
somewhat  shrubby  herbs,  with  stipulate,  entire 
leaves ; natives  of  the  West  Indies,  and  possess- 
ing the  odour  of  garlic.  P.  alliacea , the  Guinea 
hen  wreed,  grows  abundantly  in  the  meadows  of 
Jamaica  and  other  West  India  Islands,  and  is 
often  eaten  by  cows,  to  whose  milk  it  imparts  a 
disagreeable  odour  of  garlic.  The  Pintado  or 
Guinea  hen  seems  fond  of  this  plant,  hence  its 
English  name.  The  roots  are  used  by  the 
natives  to  cure  toothache,  and  to  preserve  woollen 
clothes  from  the  attack  of  insects. 

Petricola  a rock ; colo,  to  inhabit). 

— A genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Conchifera , and  forming  the  type  of  a 
small  family  allied  to  the  veneridse.  The  family 
Petricolidce  contains  about  thirty  species  of  shells 
which  are  peculiar  from  their  living  in  the  inte- 
rior of  stones,  limestone  rocks,  and  mud,  into 
which  the  animals  bore.  The  shell  is  thin  and 
tumid,  inequilateral,  the  anterior  side  short,  and 
the  posterior  end  a little  gaping.  The  species 
occur  in  Europe,  United  States,  and  western 
coasts  of  America  from  Sitka  to  Peru,  India, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Pacific.  About  a dozen 
are  found  fossil  in  the  eocene  formations. 

Petrogale  rock ; yu\tn,  cat). — A 

genus  of  marsupial  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Macropidce.  The  rock  kangaroos,  as 
some  of  the  species  are  called,  are  gregarious  and 
nocturnal  in  their  habits.  They  live  on  the 
mountainous  regions  of  north-western  Australia, 
and  are  very  agile,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock 
like  the  chamois  goat.  Their  flesh  is  considered 
excellent. 

Petroica. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , family 
Luscinidce , and  sub-family  Luscinince . The 
species  are  all  natives  of  Australia,  where  they 
go  by  the  name  of  robin,  and  like  the  robins  of 
England  show  great  familiarity  with  man. 
Their  song,  however,  is  not  equal  in  power  to 
our  little  favourites ; being  much  more  feeble. 

Petroleum. — A synonym  of  Naphtha. 

Pctromyzon  (srsT^aj,  a stone;  to 

suck).  The  Lamprey. — A genus  of  fishes,  by 
some  authors  placed  in  the  order  Chondrop- 
terygii,  but  by  others  removed  from  that  order, 
and  placed  in  the  order  Dermopteri , sub-order 
Marsipobranchii  or  Cyclostomi  (suckers),  and 
forming  the  type  of  a small  family,  Petromyzo- 
dontidas.  They  are  characterized  by  possessing 
a skeleton  the  most  imperfect  of  all  vertebrated 
animals,  and  are  distinguished  by  having  seven 
branchial  openings  on  each  side,  being  desti- 
tute of  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  and  by  the 
skin  under  the  tail  forming  a kind  of  fin. 
Their  mouth  is  circular  and  armed  with  strong 
teeth,  while  the  inner  disc  is  garnished  with 
rasp-like  tubercles.  The  tongue  is  furnished 
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with  two  longitudinal  rows  of  small  teeth,  and 
by  its  peculiar  movement  in  the  mouth  acts  as 
a piston,  enabling  the  fish  to  attach  itself  by 
suction  to  foreign  bodies,  such  as  rocks,  stones, 
pieces  of  wood,  &c.  They  also  use  this  method 


Geotria  Australis— Australian  Lamprey. 


of  attacking  large  fish,  adhering  to  them,  and 
eating  their  flesh  by  means  of  their  rasp -like 
teeth.  Their  chief  nourishment,  however,  de- 
pends upon  worms  and  young  fishes.  The 
lampreys  are  eel-like  fishes,  of  a cylindrical 
form,  compressed  towards  the  tail,  and  destitute 
of  scales.  They  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world,  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  shores 
of  South  America,  in  the  open  ocean,  &c.  The 
large  lamprey,  P.  marinus,  often  reaches  the 
length  of  two  feet  or  more,  and  is  marked  with 
brown  upon  a yellow  ground.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  England,  occurring,  in  spring  and 
summer,  in  considerable  numbers  in  some  of  the 
rivers  on  the  southern  coast,  as  the  Severn,  &c., 
and  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed.  The  river 
lamprey  or  lampern,  P.  jluviatilis , is  about  a foot 
in  length,  and  coloured  like  the  common  eel.  It 
is  common  in  fresh  water  lakes  and  rivers,  espe- 
cially in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  many  of  the  English  rivers.  In  this 
country  it  was  at  one  time  a fish  of  consider- 
able importance,  being  sold  to  the  Dutch  in  large 
quantities  as  bait  for  cod.  Immense  numbers 
were  at  one  time  taken  in  the  River  Thames,  as 
many  as  400,000  having  been  sold  in  one 
season,  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings  per  thou- 
sand. The  species  here  figured  is  an  Austra- 
lian lamprejq  belonging  to  the  genus  Geotria. 
Recent  observations  have  proved  the  curious  fact 
that  the  genus  Ammoccetes  is  only  the  immature 
state,  a sort  of  larva,  of  a Petromyzon. 

Pctroselinum  (yr'.vgo;,  rock ; tnXivov,  pars- 
ley). The  Parsley. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce , 
and  containing  several  species,  of  which  the  com- 
mon parsley,  P.  sativum  (Apium  Petroselinum ), 
is  the  type.  This  plant  grows  wild  on  rocks 
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and  old  walls,  and  is  extensively  cultivated. 
It  is  one  of  our  best  known  culinary  herbs,  and 
was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a crown  for  the 
victor  in  the  Nemaean  games. 

Peirosilex. — A mineral.  See  Felspar. 

Petunia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Solanaceos , and  con- 
taining several  well  known  handsome  flowers, 
which  are  much  cultivated  by  horticulturists 
and  amateurs.  They  are  natives  of  South 
America,  and  one  of  the  best  known  species  is 
P.  nyctaginiflora. 

Petuntze. — A variety  of  felspar  rock,  con- 
taining much  quartz.  It  is  the  Chinese  name 
for  a white  earth  used  by  them  along  with 
kaolin,  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  From 
its  fusibility  it  is  used  for  glazing  the  ware. 

Peucedaniim  bitter). — A genus 

of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Umbelliferaz,  and  consisting  of  upwards  of 
forty  species  of  glabrous  herbs,  which  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  Central  Asia,  and  the 
East  Indies.  The  typical  species,  P.  officinale 
(Selinum  peucedanum ),  is  a plant  which  grows 
in  marshy  and  shady  places  throughout  Europe 
and  in  Great  Britain.  The  juice  of  the  roots  is 
resinous,  and  has  a peculiar  sulphureous  smell. 
Pigs  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  them,  hence 
the  plant  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
hog’s  fennel. 

Peziza. — A genus  of  acotyledo’nous  plants 
belonging  to  the  Discomycetous  Fungi.  This 
genus  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  order 
to  which  it  belongs.  Upwards  of  300  species 
are  known,  of  which  106  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  Some  of  them  are  very  remarkable 
from  the  regular  cup-like  form,  and  the  deep 
colours  they  present.  P.  coccinea  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  fungi ; the  outer  surface  of  the 
cup  which  it  forms  being  white  and  downy, 
whilst  the  inside  is  of  the  richest  carmine.  This 
little  plant  has  an  additional  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  the  botanist,  for  its  beauty  led  Persoon 
to  the  study  of  the  class,  of  the  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  which  he  was  the  first  to  lay  the 
foundation. 

Pczopoi’inae. — A sub-family  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  iScansores , and  family 
Psittacidce , of  which  the  genus  Pezoporus  is  the 
type.  See  Psittacidce. 

Phacochrerus  j,  wart ; x0lZ°Si  pig)- 
The  Warty  Hog. — A genus  of  pachydermatous 
animals  belonging  to  the  order  Ungulata,  family 
Elephantidce , and  sub- family  Suince.  The  ani- 
mals of  this  genus  have  the  general  form  of  the 
pigs,  but  are  even  more  heavy  looking,  and 
they  differ  somewhat  also  in  their  dental  system. 
They  are  remarkable  for  possessing  on  each  side 
of  the  cheek  a large  tubercle  or  wart  which 
gives  them  their  name.  Their  eyes  are  very 
small,  and  they  appear  only  able  to  see  straight 
forward.  Their  ears  are  large  and  the  sense  of 
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smell  is  acute.  In  the  wild  state  the  warty 
hogs  are  fierce  and  intractable.  They  live 


Phacochcems  (Ethiojpicus — Wart  Hog. 


upon  bulbs  and  roots.  Four  species  are  known, 
all  natives  of  Africa. 

Phaeton.  The  Tropic  Bird. — A genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Anseres , family 
Pelecanidce,  and  forming  the  type  of  a small 
sub-family,  Phaetonince.  A long,  pointed,  strong 
bill  inclined  towards  the  extremity,  and  denti- 
culate on  its  edges,  short  feet,  the  toes  all  united 
by  a membrane,  long  wings,  and  a tail  com- 
posed of  fourteen  feathers,  the  two  middle  ones 
of  which  are  very  long  and  slender,  are  the 
characters  which  distinguish  this  genus.  The 
latter  character  has  given  rise  to  its  two  familiar 
names  ; the  French  calling  it  “ Paille-en-queue,” 
and  the  English  sailors  naming  it  the  “ Boat- 
swain bird,”  from  a fancied  resemblance  these 
long  feathers  have  to  a marlin-spike.  The 
phaetons  are  oceanic  birds,  and  are  generally 
met  with  far  out  at  sea,  flying  very  high,  and 
with  great  rapidity.  They  feed  upon  fish,  dart- 
ing down  from  a lofty  height  with  great  impet- 
uosity. Their  principal  prey  is  the  flying-fish, 
and  as  these  fishes  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with 
within  the  tropics,  and  as  navigators  hail  the 
appearance  of  these  birds  as  the  harbingers  of 
their  approach  to  the  tropics,  the  birds  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  tropic  birds.  They  frequent 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  &e.,  the  most  unfre- 
quented islands  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and 
place  their  nest,  some  in  holes  of  trees,  others  in 
concavities  of  rocks  in  the  most  inaccessible 
spots.  Three  species  are  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, but  more  have  been  indicated. 

PIialacr®c®ffax  = €wracHlus.  The  Cormo- 
rant.— A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order 
Anseres , and  family  Pelecanidce.  There  are 
various  species  of  cormorants,  but  one  of  them, 
P.  Carbo , is  well  known  in  this  country  as  one  of 
the  most  voracious  of  birds.  His  skill  in  diving 
is  most  admirable,  and  he  is  most  successful  in 
obtaining  his  prey.  A species  commonly  called 
the  fishing  cormorant,  is  abundant  in  China,  and 
is  trained  by  the  natives  to  catch  fish. 

Phalsena.  The  Moths. — The  genus  Phalcena 
was  established  by  Linnaeus  to  embrace  the  noc- 
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turnal  Lepidoptera , known  by  the  general  name 
of  moths.  Our  knowledge  of  these  insects  has, 
however,  increased  so  much  of  late  years,  and  so 
many  new  species  have  been  discovered  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
create  many  new  genera.  Indeed  now  Phalcena 
has  disappeared  altogether  as  a genus,  and  has 
been  converted  into  a large  tribe,  which  in  mo- 
dern systems  is  known  by  the  name  of  Hetero- 
cera. 

Pfialangidae  a joint). — A family 

of  insects  belonging  to  the  class  Arachnidce,  of 
which  the  genus  Phalangium  is  the  type.  The 
species  belonging  to  this  genus  are  known  by  the 
name  of  harvest-men  or  shepherd-spiders,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  their  legs. 
This  structure  enables  them  not  only  to  walk 
upon  the  shrubs  and  plants  amongst  which  they 
live,  but  it  serves  the  additional  purpose  of 
escaping  from  their  enemies.  When  the  spider  is 
settled  upon  a wall  or  the  trunk  of  a tree,  it 
spreads  its  legs  out  in  a circular  form  so  as  to 
occupy  a large  space.  Should  any  animal  come 
near  it,  it  must  come  in  contact  with  some  of 
these  legs,  and  the  moment  the  spider  feels  the 
touch,  it  withdraws  them  suddenly,  darts  with 
rapidity  to  the  ground,  and  runs  with  the  greatest 
swiftness. 

Phalangista  (<p«A«yg,  a joint). — A genus  of 
kangaroos.  See  Macropidze. 

Phalaris. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Graminece , and 
containing  several  species  of  grasses,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  the  canary  grass. 
This  plant,  P.  canariensis , is  a native  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  but  is  now  naturalized  in  Europe.  It  is 
cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  some  other 
parts  of  Kent.  Its  chief  use  is  to  furnish  seed 
for  birds. 

Plialaropus  brilliant ; vovs,  foot). 

The  Phalarope. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  Grallce,  and  family  JScolopacidce.  A 
slender,  straight,  pointed  bill ; slender,  partially 
webbed  feet,  with  compressed  tarsi;  the  three 
anterior  toes  united  up  to  the  first  joint,  the  other 
joints  furnished  with  festooned  or  lobated  mem- 
branes, denticulated  on  their  edges;  hind  toe 
free,  short,  with  a slender  nail,  and  moderately 
long  wings,  distinguish  this  genus  from  its 
neighbours.  The  species  are  good  swimmers, 
and  are  seen  enjoying  themselves  equally  on  the 
stormy  sea  and  on  the  calm  inland  lake,  where 
they  feed  upon  insects,  worms,  or  Crustacea  living 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are  rarely 
seen  on  land  except  at  the  breeding  season. 
The  female  constructs  her  nest  near  the  water’s 
edge.  They  breed  chiefly  within  the  arctic 
circle,  and  live  in  small  flocks.  Three  species 
are  described,  though  it  is  probable  they  are  only 
different  states  of  plumage  of  one  and  the  same. 
The  winter  plumage  bird  is  the  P.  lobatus , the 
summer  plumage  forms  the  P.  hyperborea , and 
the  young  bird  before  it  moults  is  the  gray 
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phalarope.  They  are  common  in  the  northern 
seas  from  the  north  of  Scotland  as  far  as  to 
Lapland,  and  generally  indeed  within  the  arctic 
circle.  They  are  also  met  with  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  America. 

Phallus. — A genus  of  acotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  gasteromycetous  Fungi.  The 
species,  which  are  sometimes  called  stink-horns, 
are  solitary  fungi,  growing  on  wood,  and  not  un- 
commonly on  ordinary  soil.  All  the  species 
emit,  when  growing,  a most  disgusting  odour. 
The  stinking  phallus,  P.  foetidus , is  a common 
plant  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
quick  growth.  Mr.  Ward  found  a specimen  in 
one  of  his  glazed  cases  grow  three  inches  in 
length  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
attain  its  full  elevation  of  four  inches  in  one  hour 
and  a-half. 

Phanerogamia  or  Phaenogamia  ( Van - 

go;,  conspicuous;  yupos,  marriage).  A botan- 
ical term  for  those  plants  which  have  visible 
flowers  and  seeds,  and  used  in  contradistinction 
to  Cryptogamous  plants,  or  those  in  which  the 
flowers  or  their  essential  parts  are  not  visible. 

Pbaneropneuniona  ( jpavsga ?,  conspicu- 
ous; rtviu/u.a>v,  lungs). — A division  of  the  pul- 
moniferous  Gasteropoda , including  those  land 
shells  which  breathe  air  by  means  of  a lung, 
and  possess  an  operculum,  as  Cyclostoma , Heli- 
cina , &c. 

PSiaryngognatJti.  — An  order  of  fishes 
characterized  by  all  the  species  having  the  lower 
pharyngeals  united  to  form  one  bone.  They  have 
a bony  skeleton,  and  their  skin  is  covered  with 
scales.  Some  of  the  genera  belonging  to  this 
order  have  fins  without  spines,  and  others  with 
spines.  To  the  first  set  belong  the  family  Scom- 
beresocidce,  which  are  represented  by  the  genera 
Belone,  or  green  bones,  Exoccetus , or  flying-fishes, 
a genus  named  Hemiramphus,  which  contains 
thirty  species,  and  Scomberesox , the  best  known 
species  of  which  is  the  saury  pike  or  skipper  of 
the  British  seas.  All  these  fishes  have  the 
faculty  of  leaping  frequently  from  the  water,  and 
there  seems  to  be  something  in  their  constitu- 
tion which  impels  them  to  this  movement,  one 
which  is  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the 
flying-fishes,  the  Exocceti;  these  fishes  being 
organized,  by  the  large  size  of  their  pectoral  fins 
and  the  muscles  which  move  them,  to  fly  to  a 
greater  distance  through  the  air  than  any  others 
of  the  finny  tribes.  To  the  second  group,  or 
those  wrhich  have  spines  on  their  fins,  belong  the 
Chromididce , which  are  characterized  by  the 
species  having  only  one  nostril  to  each  nasal  sac ; 
and  the  Cteno-Labridce,  a small,  but  very  natural 
family,  separated  from  the  Scicenidce  by  their 
united  pharyngeals,  and  the  want  of  muciferou3 
cellular  structure  in  the  bones  of  the  skull. 
These  are  small,  compressed,  oval,  or  oblong 
fishes,  clothed  with  large  ctenoid  scales,  and 
having  a short  moderately  high  tail.  They  are 
edible  fishes,  but  as  they  are  small,  and  do  not 
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assemble  together  in  any  great  numbers,  they  do 
not  form  the  objects  of  any  special  fisheries. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  species  of  the  genus  Glyphi- 
sodon,  are  prettily  banded  and  show  a pleasing 
combination  of  colours.  There  are  eight  genera 
belonging  to  this  family,  and  a considerable 
number,  about  eighty  species,  have  been  de- 
scribed. To  this  group  belong  also  the  Cyclo- 
Labridoe , a large  family  containing  24  genera 
and  about  400  species.  They  are  oval,  ellip- 
tical, or  oblong  fishes,  more  or  less  compressed, 
clothed  with  cycloid  scales;  their  jaws  are 
covered  with  fleshy  lips,  and  the  palate  is  smooth 
and  toothless.  This  family  is  represented  by  the 
genera  Labrus,  Scarus,  &c.,  which  see. 

IPhascogale  (< patrxoXos , a pouch;  ysiXsyi, 
cat). — A genus  of  marsupial  animals.  See 
Dasyurus. 

Phascolarctos  ( '<pa.ffx.oXog , pouch  ; agxro;, 
bear).  The  Koala. — A genus  of  marsupial 
animals.  See  Macropid^e. 

Pfaascolomys  (< $ct<rxoX.os,  pouch ; pvs,  rat). 
The  Wombat. — A genus  of  marsupial  animals. 
See  Macropim;. 

Plmscoiotheriima  (j>nurxo\o?,  pouch  ; Hygiov, 
wild  beast). — A fossil  genus  of  marsupial  ani- 
mals. See  Macropid^e. 

Phaseolus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Legumtnos^e, 
and  containing  several  species  of  leguminous 
plants  of  considerable  importance.  The  kidney 
bean,  P.  vulgaris,  and  the  scarlet  runner,  P.  mul- 
tiflorus,  are  well  known  species.  The  ripe  seeds 
of  these  plants  are  the  haricots  of  the  French. 
Several  species  are  natives  of  India,  and  are  as 
much  cultivated  in  that  country  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones  are  in  Europe.  The  moog,  P.  Mungo ; 
the  black  gram  or  kala  moog,  P.  Max;  and  the 
mash  or  oorud,  P.  radiatus , are,  along  with  some 
others,  very  much  cultivated  throughout  India, 
and  their  ripe  seeds  are  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
portion  of  their  ordinary  diet. 

Phasgomira. — A genus  of  grasshoppers. 
See  Gryi/lid,e. 

Phasianella.  — A genus  of  gasteropodous 
Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Turbinidce , 
and  containing  about  twenty-five  species  of 
polished,  richly  coloured  shells,  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, India,  the  Mediterranean,  and  West  Indies. 
About  seventy  species  are  found  fossil. 

Phasianidae  ( Phasis , a river). — A family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Gallince , character- 
ized by  their  having  the  hind  toe  placed  higher 
on  the  tarsus  than  the  front  ones,  so  that  only 
the  tip  touches  the  ground.  Their  bill  is  arched,  • 
and  the  nostril  is  covered  with  a vaulted,  smooth, 
naked,  horny  scale.  The  tarsus  is  naked,  and 
that  of  the  male  is  generally  furnished  with  one 
or  more  spurs.  These  birds  are  much  sought 
after  as  food,  and  often  domesticated  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  at  the  same  time  often  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  class.  The  male  is  gene- 
rally the  largest  and  finest  coloured,  and  they 
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are  most  usually  ornamented  with  wattles,  combs, 
or  crests.  The  wings  are  generally  short  and 
rounded.  The  peacocks  belong  to  this  family, 
constituting  a sub-family  by  themselves — see 
Pavonine.  The  fowls  form  another  sub-family — 
see  Galling,  and  the  turkeys  a third — seeMELE- 
agris.  The  pheasants  are  the  typical  species, 
however,  and  form  the  largest  sub-family,  Pha- 
sianince.  They  have  the  tail  lengthened,  the  tail 
feathers  narrowed  and  pointed,  and  the  cheeks 
more  or  less  naked.  The  species  are  found  wild 
in  various  parts  of  Asia,  but  some  of  them  have 
become  naturalized  in  Europe.  They  feed  on  grain, 
seeds,  roots,  and  insects.  The  type  of  this  family 
is  the  genus  Phasianus , and  the  typical  species  is 
the  common  pheasant,  P.  Colchicus , a bird  which, 
though  not  a native  of  Great  Britain  originally, 
has  now  become  perfectly  naturalized.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  imported  into  Europe  by  Jason, 
from  Colchis  (the  modern  Mingrelia),  where  it 
was  found  by  him  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Phasis  (the  modern  Faz).  Several  well  known 
species  of  pheasants  are  natives  of  China.  The 
beautiful  golden  pheasant,  Chrysolophus  pictus, 
and  the  handsome  silver  pheasant,  Gennceus 
nychthemerus , are  common  in  all  our  aviaries, 
and  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
Beeves’s  pheasant,  Syrmaticus  Reevesii , is  a third 
Chinese  species,  but  is  much  rarer.  It  is  a fine 


Crossoptilon  auritum. 


bird,  and  the  male  possesses  a magnificent  long 
tail.  Two  species  occur  in  Japan:  Diard’s 
pheasant,  Phasianus  versicolor , and  Soemmer- 
ing’s pheasant,  P.  Soemmeringii.  The  islands  of 
Java  and  Sumatra  produce  a species  also  distin- 
guished for  its  beauty.  This  is  the  fire-backed 
pheasant,  or  the  Macartney  cock,  Macartneya 
ignita,  and  this  species  seems  to  lead  the  way 
from  the  true  pheasants  to  the  Gallince.  The 
Impeyan  pheasant  is  a beautiful  species,  a native 
of  the  Himalayas.  See  Lopiiorhorus.  The 
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species  here  figured  is  a rare  and  fine  bird  from 
Thibet,  Crossoptilon  auritum. 

Phasianus.  The  Pheasant. — See  Phasia- 

NID^E. 

Pliasma  (gccry.^  a spectre).  See  Phas- 

MID.E. 

Phasmidae. — A family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Orthoptera,  and  containing  a number 
of  species  very  remarkable  in  the  form  of  their 
body,  which  is  usually  elongated,  round,  and 
linear.  They  approach  in  general  appearance 
the  Mantidaz , but  are  distinguished  from  them  by 
their  fore  legs  being  of  the  ordinary  form  and 
fitted  like  the  rest  for  walking.  In  some,  however, 
the  body  is  flat  and  very  broad,  and  the  legs  are 
provided  with  leaf-like  appendages.  The  fore 
wings,  or  tegmina,  in  the  phasmidse  are  very 
small,  but  the  true  wings  are  frequently  of  large 
size,  though,  in  many  species,  and  in  the  females 
more  especially,  they  are  often  altogether  want- 
ing. Those  species  which  have  the  body  long 
and  slender,  obtain  from  that  circumstance  the 
name  of  “ spectres,”  and,  as  many  of  the  genus 
Phasma  are  wingless,  and  bear  a great  resem- 
blance to  vegetable  structures,  they  are  well  known 
by  the  name  of  “ walking-sticks.”  The  species 
which  have  the  body  flat  and  legs  leaf-like  (genus 
Phyllium ) are  called,  from  their  extreme  resem- 
blance to  green,  or  dry  and  withered  leaves, 


Phyllium— Walking  Leaf  Insect  and  Egg. 

“walking-leaves.”  They  are  much  rarer  than 
the  walking-sticks,  and  generally  inhabit  the  East 
Indies.  The  phasmidae  live  exclusively  upon 
vegetables,  and  live  solitary  or  in  pairs,  crawling 
slowly  amongst  the  branches  of  low  shrubs,  and 
devouring  the  j^oung  glutinous  or  gummy  shoots. 
Some  of  them  are  very  destructive  to  palm  trees, 
as  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  &c.  The  species  here 
figured  is  a native  of  India;  the  egg  resembles, 
and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a seed. 

PhiiadclpJhacea:.  The  Syringa family. — A 
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j nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  composed  of 
shrubs,  with  deciduous,  opposite,  exstipulate 
leaves,  without  dots,  and  flowers  usually  in  tri- 
chotomous  cymes.  They  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  of  North  America,  Japan,  and 
India.  The  type  of  the  family  is  the  genus 
Philadelphus.  The  greater  number  of  the  species 
of  this  genus  are  natives  of  North  America,  and 
their  white  flowers  are  generally  sweet-scented. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  common  syringa, 
Philadelphus  coronarius , a shrub  six  to  nine  feet 
high,  with  white  flowers  disposed  in  corymbs  at 
the  extremities  of  the  smaller  branches,  and  pos- 
sessing a peculiar  odour  which  to  some  persons  is 
overpowering.  This  shrub  has  been  cultivated 
in  all  the  gardens  of  Europe  since  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  flowers  appear  in  the  end  of  May, 
and  remain  almost  all  the  month  of  June.  There 
are  several  varieties  in  cultivation. 

Philander. — A genus  of  marsupial  animals. 
See  Dideephid^e. 

PMIanthus  to  love;  uvUos,  flower). 

— A genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
Hymenoptera , and  family  Crabronidee.  They  are 
characterized  by  their  antennae  being  widely 
separated  at  the  base,  suddenly  swollen  at  the 
extremity,  and  their  mandibles  being  one-toothed. 
These  insects  burrow  in  hot  sandy  situations, 
each  hole  consisting  of  a horizontal  gallery 
slightly  inclined,  and  sometimes  nearly  a foot 
long.  They  provision  their  nests  with  hive  bees. 
The  moment  a philanthus  perceives  a bee  come 
to  settle  upon  a flower,  it  darts  upon  it,  and 
seizing  hold  of  it  pierces  its  abdomen  with  its 
sting.  After  killing  the  poor  creature  it  drags 
it  to  its  nest,  depositing  an  egg  along  with  it,  and 
as  each  female  deposits  five  or  six  eggs  it  must 
destroy  at  least  an  equal  number  of  bees.  The 
larvae  are  soon  hatched,  and  feed  upon  this  pro- 
vision so  carefully  provided  for  them. 

Pliilcdon. — A genus  established  by  Cuvier 
to  contain  a number  of  tenuirostral  passerine 
birds,  which  are  now  divided  amongst  several 
genera  belonging  to  the  family  Meliphagidce. 

Piiilemcn. — A synonym  of  Philedon. 

Pfiilotlromus  ( <Qi\ob(>oy.os , a wanderer). — A 
genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  class  Arachnida , 
or  spiders.  The  species  have  eight  eyes,  all 
nearly  of  equal  size,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  cepha- 
lothorax,  and  placed  in  two  crescentic  lines. 
They  run  with  great  swiftness,  their  feet  being 
extended  laterally  to  catch  their  prey.  They 
spin  a solitary  thread  to  sustain  themselves  by, 
and  conceal  themselves  in  leaves,  &c.,  in  order  to 
watch  their  prey. 

PJiilomaclms.  The  Pujf. — See  Scolopa- 

CID.5S. 

Philomela. — A genus  of  birds  containing 
the  well  known  and  universally  admired  song- 
bird, the  nightingale.  See  LuscmiDiE. 

Pkiloptei’iis  (<prAaj,  a lover;  vngov,  a wing). 
— A genus  of  apterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
or&erAnoplura,  and  family  Ricinidce.  The  species 
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are  numerous,  and  are  found  living  parasitic 
upon  birds.  Their  food  consists  of  the  very 
minute  portions  of  the  feathers — hence  their 
generic  name. 

Phi  rum. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  sub-class  Glumacece , and 
nat.  ord.  Gramineae.  The  genus  contains  about 
twelve  species  of  grasses,  which  are  very  common 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  One  species,  P. 
pratense , the  meadow  cat’s  tail  grass,  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  agriculture.  It  is  a very 
common  species  in  Great  Britain,  is  a general 
inhabitant  of  the  most  fertile  pastures,  and  is  re- 
garded as  the  sign  of  a rich  soil.  It  is  a very 
productive  grass,  is  a very  general  component  of 
hay,  and  is  exceedingly  useful  when  the  object 
is  to  procure  a sward  of  permanent  herbage. 

Phlomis. — A genus  of  dicot}dedonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Labiatce.,  and  contain- 
ing a considerable  number  of  species.  Some,  as 
P.  Lychnitis,  a shrubby  plant,  common  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  P.  tuberosa , 
a herbaceous  plant,  growing  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Europe,  has  a tuberous  root,  which  is  eaten  by 
the  Calmucs  of  the  Caspian  after  being  reduced 
to  powder. 

Phlox  (<px<j£,  a flame) — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Pole- 
moniacece , and  composed  of  herbs,  for  the  most 
part  natives  of  North  America.  They  have 
simple,  entire,  sessile  leaves,  and  generally  purple 
or  violet  flowers.  Several  of  the  species  are  very 
much  cultivated  in  garden  borders,  and  thrive 
well  in  our  climate.  One  of  the  most  common, 
P.  paniculata , is  a native  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina ; it  grows  two  or  three  feet  high,  is  glabrous, 
and  has  numerous  lilac  flowers  disposed  in  a 
panicle. 

Phoca.  The  Seal. — See  Phocid^e. 

Phocaena.  The  Porpoise.  — See  Del- 

PHINID^E. 

Phocidae.  The  Seal  family. — A family  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , and 
order  Ferae.  The  species  belonging  to  this  family 
are  characterized  by  their  limbs  being  short,  and 
so  enveloped  in  skin  as  to  be  more  like  fins  than 
legs.  Their  neck  is  very  short,  so  that  the  head 
appears  united  to  the  body  ; the  nostrils  are  oper- 
culated,  the  animals  possessing  the  power  of 
opening  or  closing  them  at  pleasure,  and  their 
head  resembles  in  shape  that  of  the  dog.  Their 
body  is  elongated  and  fusiform,  the  spine  re- 
markably supple,  and  capable  of  extensive 
motion,  and  the  tail  very  short  The  teeth  are 
those  of  the  Carnivora , four  or  six  incisives 
above,  and  two  or  four  below,  the  canines  pointed, 
and  the  molars  twenty,  twenty-two,  or  twenty- 
four,  all  cutting  or  conical,  and  without  tubercles. 
The  animals  belonging  to  this  family  are  all 
aquatic,  and,  as  their  external  structure  shows, 
pass  most  of  their  time  and  obtain  their  food  in 
that  element.  They  were  known  to  the  ancients 
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from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  have  been  made 
by  poets  and  others  the  subjects  of  a variety  of 
fables — tritons,  syrens,  nereides,  &c.,  the  constant 
companions  of  Neptune  in  ancient  mythology, 
have  all  derived  their  origin  from  members  of  the 
seal  tribe ; and  even  at  the  present  day  the  fisher- 
men on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
embued  with  superstitious  ideas  regarding  a tribe 
of  supernatural  people  inhabiting  the  deep  caverns 
and  mysterious  grottos  so  common  on  that  ro- 
mantic coast.  The  tales  of  mermaids  too,  have 
no  doubt  taken  their  origin  from  these  animals. 
Seals  are  always  found  on  rocky  shores,  and 
may  be  seen  creeping  up  on  to  the  rocks  to  feed 
their  young  and  bask  themselves  in  the  sun. 
They  never  eat  their  food  on  land,  however,  but 
always  seek  for  it  and  devour  it  in  the  water. 
They  are  polygamous  animals,  each  male  having 
three  or  four  females,  and  they  thus  form  small 
families.  They  generally  have  a layer  of  fat, 
which  affords  a good  deal  of  oil,  and  several  spe- 
cies have  a fine  close  fur,  which  is  very  useful  in 
making  articles  of  clothing,  caps,  &c.  In  Ame- 
rica the  natives  use  the  skins  of  some  of  the 
larger  species  made  into  bags,  which  are  carefully 
closed  all  round  and  then  distended  with  air.  Half 
a dozen  of  these  bags  they  lay  upon  rushes  or 
straw,  attach  them  by  ropes,  and  form  them  into 
small  light  canoes,  embarked  upon  which  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  undertake  long  voyages  down  their 
rivers  or  on  their  large  lakes.  The  Kamtschatka- 
dales  eat  the  flesh  as  their  ordinary  food.  The 
seal  fishery  is  one  of  considerable  importance  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  oil  obtained  is  imported  into  Europe,  but  the 
skins  are  chiefly  taken  to  the  Chinese  market, 
where  they  fetch  a good  price.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  arranged  in  several  sub-fami- 
lies. Some  have  their  grinders  divided  into  roots 
at  the  base,  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  hairy,  and 
they  have  simple  toes  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
Such  are  the  genera  Stenorhynchus , Calocephalus, 
&c.  ' Others  have  the  grinders  simple  at  the 
base,  such  as  the  walrus,  Trichecus ; the  elephant 
seal,  Morunga;  and  the  sea-lion,  Otaria.  The 
common  seal,  Calocephalus  (Phoca)  vitulinus , is 
the  best  known  species  in  this  country.  It  is 
found  abundantly  over  all  the  seas  of  Europe,  but 
more  especially  in  the  northern  seas.  In  spring, 
at  which  time  they  are  fattest,  a full  grown  seal 
will  yield  eight  to  twelve  gallons  of  oil,  which,  if 
extracted  before  putrefaction  has  commenced,  is 
beautifully  transparent,  free  from  smell,  and  not 
unpleasant  to  the  taste.  The  skin  when  tanned 
is  extensively  used  for  making  shoes,  and  when 
dressed  with  the  hair  on  serves  for  covering 
trunks,  &c.  Another  species,  Calocephalus  Gro- 
enlandicus , is  found  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  in 
Greenland,  Newfoundland,  &c.;  and  to  the  Green- 
lander and  Esquimaux  this  animal  is  all  in  all — 
it  gives  them  light,  food,  and  clothing.  Its  flesh 
forms  their  usual  food,  the  fat  is  partly  dressed 
for  eating,  and  partly  consumed  in  their  lamps, 
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and  the  liver,  when  fried,  is  esteemed,  even 
among  sailors,  as  an  agreeable  dish.  The  skin 
is  dressed  by  a process  peculiar  to  themselves,  so 
as  to  be  waterproof.  With  the  hair  off  it  is  used 
as  coverings,  instead  of  planks,  for  their  boats, 


and  as  outer  garments  for  themselves,  shielded 
with  which  they  can  invert  themselves  and  canoes 
in  the  water  without  getting  their  bodies  wet. 
In  the  arctic  regions  seals  in  fine  weather  prefer 
the  ice  to  the  water,  and  vast  herds  of  them  are 
frequently  found  lying  on  the  field-ice ; the  places 
where  they  are  met  with  being  thence  called 
“ seal  meadows.”  The  poor  animals  are  here 
attacked  by  the  sealers  and  slaughtered  in  vast 
numbers.  The  sea-leopard,  Sfenorhynchus  ( Lep - 
tonyx ) WedeUii , is  a remarkable  species,  in- 
habiting the  frozen  seas  of  the  high  southern 
latitudes,  in  the  seas  about  the  South  Shetlands, 
&c.  The  monk  seal,  Pelagius  monacha,  is  a 
native  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  coast  of  Sardinia. 
It  is  a species  capable  of  being  easily  tamed  and 
domesticated.  It  appears  to  be  very  intelligent, 
docile,  and  affectionate,  obej'ing  the  calls  of  its 
master  like  a dog.  The  elephant  seal,  Macror- 
hinus  or  Morunga  proboscideus,  is  a very  large 
species,  its  length  being  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet,  and  its  circumference  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen.  The  male  is  remarkable  for 
the  prolongation  of  its  muzzle  into  an  erectile, 
soft,  elastic  snout,  about  a foot  in  length,  and 
which  appears  to  be  more  visible  at  the  breeding 
season.  It  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  desert 
isles  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the  antarctic 
seas,  and  upon  the  southern  coasts  of  Austra- 
lia, &e.,  &c.  They  live  in  troops  of  from  150  to 
200  individuals,  and  they  appear  to  emigrate 
to  the  north  during  winter,  and  return  to  the 
southern  latitudes  during  summer.  They  yield 
a large  quantity  of  oil,  and  their  skin  is  so  strong 
and  thick  as  to  be  used  in  harness-making.  The 
sea-bear,  or  fur  seal,  Arctocephalus  ursinus , is 
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about  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  inhabits  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  abounding  in  spring  and 
summer  on  the  coasts  of  Kamtschatka  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  It  is  the  skin  of  this  species 
which  is  so  much  esteemed  for  its  fur  by  the 
Chinese.  A few  bones  have  been 
found  fossil,  belonging  to  a species 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  seal. 
The  walrus,  or  morse,  Trichecus 
Jtosmarus,  is  remarkable  for  its 
two  large  canine  teeth  or  tusks  in 
the  upper  jaw,  while  the  lower 
jaw  has  neither  incisives  nor 
canines.  It  is  a large  animal, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
and  even  sometimes  in  old  males 
reaching  the  length  of  twenty  feet, 
and  a girth  of  upwards  of  ten. 
The  tusks  measure  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  inches  in  length,  and  -weigh 
from  five  to  ten  lbs.  It  is  a native 
of  the  Northern  Ocean  and  North 
Pacific,  and  appears  to  feed  chiefly 
on  sea-weeds.  It  is  rather  a fear- 
less animal,  and  harmless,  unless 
attacked.  Great  numbers  are 
killed  for  the  sake  of  their  tusks, 
the  ivory  of  which  is  highly  esteemed.  They  do 
not  yield  a large  quantity  of  oil,  but  it  is  more 
valued  than  that  of  the  whale,  and  the  skin  is 
found  very  serviceable  for  carriage  braces,  good 
wheel  ropes,  &c. 

Phocomeles  (< p&ixsj,  a seal;  limb). 

— A genus  of  monsters.  See  Ectromelii. 

Phoenicopterus  ( jpoivtxos , red;  a 

wing).  The  Flamingo. — A genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  Anseres , and  family  Ana- 
tidce.  Their  distinctive  characters  are : a thick 
bill,  higher  than  broad,  provided  with  a mem- 
brane at  its  base,  the  edges  furnished  with  very 
fine,  small,  transverse  plates;  nostrils  straight, 
longitudinal,  hollowed  out  in  a furrow,  and  the 
animal  having  the  power  of  closing  them  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  an  opercular  membrane ; 
limbs  excessively  long,  the  three  anterior  toes 
palmated  to  the  tip,  the  posterior  one  being  free, 
short,  and  only  touching  the  ground  at  its 
extremity ; a long  neck  corresponding  with  the 
length  of  the  limbs.  About  four  species  are 
known,  all  of  them  remarkable  for  the  very 
red  colour  which  they  exhibit  in  some  part  of 
their  plumage.  They  are  from  this  circumstance 
called  flamingoes.  They  are  natives  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  South  America,  and  live  in  the  marshy 
grounds  on  the  sea  shores,  or  on  the  banks  of 
salt  lakes  and  lagoons.  Though  their  feet  are 
palmate  they  do  not  live  so  much  in  the  water 
as  on  land,  or  rather  in  the  mud.  They  dwell 
in  society,  and  seek  their  food,  which  consists 
essentially  of  worms,  molluscs,  eggs  of  fishes, 
&c.,  in  large  flocks,  drawn  up  in  regular  file, 
which,  with  their  bright  red  wings,  has  caused 
them  often  to  be  mistaken  at  first  sight  for  a 
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squadron  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  military  array. 
They  are  very  wary  birds,  and  are  said  to  place 
a sentinel  to  give  warning  to  the  rest  of  the 
flock,  which  he  does  by  giving  a shrill  cry,  not 
very  unlike  the  sound  of  a trumpet.  According 
to  many  travellers  the  flesh  of  the  flamingoes 
is  very  good  eating,  though  some  maintain  that 
it  is  rank  and  oily.  The  ancients  used  it  as 
food,  but,  according  to  the  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  time  of  Heliogabulus,  it  was 
the  tongue  which  was  the  part  preferred.  The 
common  flamingo,  P.  ruber , is  the  species 
found  in  Europe,  and  the  plumage  is  throughout 
of  a fine  rose  colour.  The  European  habitats 
are  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  though  it 
is  also  found  in  Africa  and  Egypt.  The  two 
South  American  species  are  P.  Bahamensis  and 
P.  ignicapillus , the  first  being  found  in  tropical 
America,  and  the  latter  in  Patagonia  and  on 
the  west  coast  of  America.  The  African  species 
is  P.  minor , and  extends  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Senegal. 

Phoenix.  The  Date  Palm. — A genus  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Palmce,  and  containing  those  trees  so  well 
known  as  the  date  palm  trees.  There  are  nine 
or  ten  species  all  belonging  to  the  Old  World, 
two  being  peculiar  to  tropical  and  Southern 
Africa,  six  to  tropical  Asia,  and  one  common  to 
North  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  They  are  all 
plants  with  a tolerably  thick  stem,  and  thick, 
close-set,  pinnate  leaves,  many  of  them  provided 
with  long,  hard  spines  at  their  base.  The  male 
flowers  are  carried  by  one  tree  and  the  females 
by  another,  and  the  fruit  is  a sort  of  berry 
covered  with  a firm  and  sugary  flesh,  the  kernel 
being  oblong  and  profoundly  furrowed.  The 
most  important  species  belonging  to  the  genus 
is  the  date  palm,  P.  dactylifera , which  appears 
to  grow  spontaneously  on  Mount  Atlas,  several 
parts  of  North  Africa,  and  in  Arabia.  It  is 
cultivated  to  a great  extent  in  North  Africa, 
from  Senegal  and  Abyssinia  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  Asia,  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Southern  Persia.  The  date  tree  grows  to  a 
height  of  sixtj'  feet,  and  it  throws  out  numerous 
thick  roots  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem, 
which  fix  it  solidly  to  the  ground.  In  old  trees, 
the  trunk  for  some  part  of  its  extent  is  bare  of 
leaves,  but  is  marked  with  transverse  ridges  pro- 
duced by  the  falling  off  of  the  bundles  of  fibres 
carried  by  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  fleshy,  oblong, 
of  a golden-yellow,  the  pericarp  of  which  is 
very  thick,  and  preserves  easily  by  drying.  The 
agreeable  taste  and  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
date,  and  the  utility  of  the  tree  in  other  respects, 
have  caused  it  to  be  cultivated  most  extensively 
in  all  quarters  where  it  will  grow,  and  now  its 
range  of  growth  has  extended  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece.  In  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  however,  where  they 
are  cultivated,  the  fruits  do  not  ripen,  and  it  is 
only  the  leaves  that  are  used,  being  carried  in 
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the  processions  on  Palm  Sunday,  &c.,  in  Catholic 
countries.  The  dates  are  pulled  before  they  are 
quite  ripe  and  are  then  dried  in  the  sun.  When 
perfectly  ripe,  fermentation  takes  place  easily, 
and  a kind  of  brandy  is  extracted  from  them. 
Dates,  fresh  or  dried,  form  one  of  the  chief  parts 
of  the  usual  food  of  the  Arabs,  especially  during 
their  journeys  across  the  desert,  whilst  the  seeds 
or  nuts  softened  and  ground  down,  form  the 
nourishment  of  their  camels  and  oxen.  The 
sap  which  flows  from  the  tree  can  also  be  col- 
lected, like  that  of  other  palms,  and  made  into 
palm  wine.  The  leaves  are  employed  for  making 
mats,  the  threads  of  the  web-like  integument 
at  the  basis  of  the  leaves  are  twisted  into  ropes, 
and  the  stems,  when  old,  are  sufficiently  hard  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  their  houses.  The 
wood  of  the  tree,  however,  is  of  little  use.  The 
date  tree  is  the  palm  tree  of  Scripture,  and  was 
emblematic  of  Judaea,  as  we  see  in  coins  with 
the  inscription  of  Judcea  Capta.  Palmyra  or 
Tadtnor  in  the  desert,  built  by  Solomon,  derives 
its  name,  it  is  said,  from  the  presence  of  this 
tree  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood ; the  latter 
name,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  being  derived 
from  “ Tamr,”  a date.  In  the  Arab  language, 
the  date,  or  different  parts  of  it,  and  at  different 
ages,  is  said  to  have  300  names  applied  to  it. 

Pholadidae  (jpoXiw,  to  burrow). — A family 
of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Conchifera,  and  containing  several  genera  and 
many  species,  the  greater  number  of  which  are 
burrowing  shells,  penetrating  rocks,  wood,  &c. 
They  are  natives  of  all  climates.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Pkolas,  besides  having  two 
regular  valves,  possess  at  the  hinge  several 
accessory  pieces.  They  are  often  of  considerable 
size,  white,  rough,  and  hard,  but  very  brittle,  a 
circumstance  which  renders  it  still  more  curious 
how  they  can  penetrate  the  hard  rocks.  This 
power  which  shells  have  of  penetrating  hard 
calcareous  rocks,  wood,  resin,  and  other  sub- 
stances in  which  we  find  these  brittle  shells,  is 
not  quite  well  understood,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  now  that  it  is  by  a rotatory  motion  of 
the  shell  itself  that  the  effect  is  produced.  One 
or  two  species,  as  the  date  shell,  Pholas  dactylusf 
are  eaten  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
P.  Candida  is  used  for  bait  on  the  Devon  coast, 
and  P.  costata , a large  West  Indian  species,  is 
sold  in  the  market  of  Havanna  as  an  article  of 
food.  About  twenty- five  recent  species  of  the 
genus  have  been  described,  and  an  equal  number 
are  found  fossil. 

Pholas,  See  PHOLADIDiE. 

Phonolite  to  sound). — A mineral, 

better  known  under  the  name  of  clinkstone.  It 
is  of  a grayish-blue  colour,  is  composed  of 
felspar  and  zeolite,  and  yields  a metallic  sound 
when  struck  by  a hammer,  hence  its  name.  It 
occurs  in  volcanic  districts.  As  it  contains 
alkali  when  decomposed,  it  yields  a fruitful  soil. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2 55. 
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Pliomygama. — A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres, 
and  family  Sturnidce.  The  genus  has  also  been 
described  under  the  name  of  Manucodia.  The 
birds  belonging  to  this  genus  are  remarkable  for 
the  conformation  and  structure  of  their  trachea. 
It  curves  just  at  the  sternum,  and  descends 
towards  the  abdomen,  where  it  forms  loops,  and 
folds  itself  three  times  in  a circle  before  remount- 
ing to  reach  the  neck  and  unite  itself  to  the 
branches  of  the  os  hyoides  and  tongue.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  formation,  these  birds,  like  the 
swan,  possess  a powerful  voice,  musical,  and 
capable  of  being  modulated  like  a horn.  The 
sounds  which  they  emit  in  the  dense  forests  of 
New  Guinea,  where  they  are  found,  distinguish 
it  at  once  from  all  other  birds.  It  is  clear, 
sonorous,  and  distinct,  passing  successively 
through  all  the  notes  of  the  gamut.  They  are 
solitary  birds,  live  on  fruits,  and  are  very  wild. 

Phoraspis. — A genus  of  insects.  See 
Blattid^e. 

Phormium. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliacece,  and 
composed  of  a single  species,  P.  tenax , a native 
of  New  Zealand,  which  yields  the  fibre  known 
as  the  New  Zealand  flax.  It  is  a fine  large 
plant,  with  a fleshy  tuberous  root,  and  numerous 
radical  leaves  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  of  a 
bright  shining  green  above,  white  underneath, 
and  of  a very  tough  consistence.  It  bears 
numerous,  showy,  yellow  flowers.  This  hand- 
some plant  was  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
during  Captain  Cook’s  first  voyage.  It  abounds 
in  New  Zealand.  The  leaves  furnish  the  natives 
of  that  country  with  a fine,  silk}’’,  but  strong, 
tough  flax,  from  which  they  manufacture  some 
of  their  best  stuffs.  The  fineness  and  strength 
of  this  kind  of  flax,  has  caused  it  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  and  the  plant  itself  has  been 
attempted  to  be  cultivated  in  France,  in  the 
south  of  which,  especially  in  Provence,  it  has 
succeeded  tolerably  well.  Numerous  experi- 
ments have  been  instituted  to  test  the  tenacity 
and  extensibility  of  this  kind  of  flax,  and  the 
result  of  these  when  compared  with  some  other 
substances  is  this:  hemp  may  be  placed  as  16|, 
flax  11^,  phormium  23/T,  and  silk  34;  thus 
showing  its  superiority  over  all  these  substances 
except  silk.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
cordage  and  other  substances  manufactured  from 
it,  do  not  stand  the  action  of  heat  and  moisture 
combined.  One  or  two  washings  injure  the 
articles  manufactured,  and  the  cables,  &c.,  made 
from  it  cannot  withstand  the  alternate  action 
of  fire  and  water.  This  has  been  accounted  for 
by  chemists,  who  assert  that  the  fibres  of  the 
phormium  present  intersections  of  albuminous 
substances,  and  when  these  are  attacked  by 
moist,  heat,  and  alkalies,  a rapid  disintegration 
of  the  fibres  takes  place. 

Phorus  (<po£i t/j,  a carrier).  The  Carrier 
Shells. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging 
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to  the  class  Gasteropoda.  The  animals  inhabit- 
ing the  shells  of  this  genus  are  not  very  well 
known,  so  that  their  exact  place  amongst  the 
gasteropods  is  not  yet  distinctly  ascertained. 
They  are  placed  by  Dr.  Gray,  however,  in  the 
rostriferous  group  of  the  order  Pectinibranchiata , 
and  form  the  type  of  a small  family,  Phoridce. 
The  shells  are  trochiform,  concave  beneath,  and 
the  whiils  are  flat  with  foliaceous  or  stellated 
margins.  To  the  outer  surface  of  these,  the 
animals  have  the  peculiarity  of  attaching  stones, 
fragments  of  other  shells,  corals,  and  other  marine 
substances,  from  which  circumstance  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  “ conchologists  ” and 
“mineralogists.”  Some  species  have  this  habit 
only  in  earl}’’  life,  others  retain  it  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  existence.  Nine  recent 
species  are  known,  inhabiting  East  and  West 
Indies,  China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  West 
America.  About  fifteen  fossil  are  found  in  the 
eocene  formation. 

Phragmites  a hedge). — A genus 

of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Graminece.  The  genus  was  estab- 
lished to  receive  a species  of  reed,  separated  from 
the  genus  Arundo , to  which  it  formerly  belonged, 
but  from  which  it  differs  in  its  inflorescence. 
This  plant,  the  common  reed,  Phragm.ites  com- 
munis ( Arundo  phragmites ),  is  a useful  plant  to 
man.  It  is  tall  and  strong,  and  cosmopolitan 
in  its  growth,  being  very  common  in  this  country 
and  all  throughout  Europe,  in  Siberia,  Japan, 
North  America,  and  Australia.  In  all  these 
countries  it  grows  exclusively  in  places  over- 
flowed with  water,  forms  thick  coverts,  and 
yields  an  abundance  of  durable  grass  of  great 
value  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  the  roofs  of 
buildings.  The  roots  were  considered  to  possess 
sudorific  and  diuretic  properties,  and  the  panicles 
of  flowers  produce  a fine  green  colour  which  has 
been  employed  in  painting. 

Pbragmoceras  (i ? gay  pet,  a partition;  xsgas, 
a horn). — A genus  of  fossil  cephalopods.  See 
Nautilidae. 

Phronima. — A genus  of  Crustacea  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Amphipoda.  Two  species  are 
known,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  and  British 
seas,  and  living  parasitic  in  the  bodies  of  medusae, 
pyrosoma,  and  beroe. 

Phryganeidae. — A family  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Trichoptera  of  some  ento- 
mologists, and  containing  those  curious  species 
known  by  the  name  of  caddice-flies.  They  were 
formerly  contained  in  the  order  Neurcptera,  but 
they  differ  from  the  other  insects  of  that  order 
by  their  wings  being  destitute  of  reticulations, 
and  by  their  undergoing  a complete  metamor- 
phosis. The  wings  are  membranous,  the  anterior 
hairy  and  having  branching  nerves,  the  posterior 
larger  and  well  developed,  and  folded  when  at 
rest.  These  flies  live  in  marshy  places,  keeping 
always  close  to  the  edges  of  ponds,  from  whence 
they  may  be  seen,  in  the  fine  summer  evenings, 
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to  issue  in  great  swarms.  They  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Their  larvae  are  aquatic, 
and  may  be  known  by  their  possessing  on  the 
sides  of  the  body  a number  of  external  respira- 
tory  sacs.  They  generally  reside  in  cylindrical 
cases,  open  at  each  end,  which  they  construct 
for  themselves  and  cover  externally  with  pieces 
of  broken  shells,  gravel,  bits  of  wood,  &c. 
Some  of  the  species  carry  these  tubes  about  with 
them,  others  construct  immovable  ones.  When 
about  to  change  into  the  pupa  state,  they  fasten 
the  tube  to  some  fixed  substance  beneath  the 
water,  and  close  the  two  extremities  with  an  open 
work  fence,  thus  admitting  a current  of  water, 
and  allowing  the  pupa  to  respire.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  the  larvae  are  the  Gad-bait 
of  the  angler. 

Phryniscus. — A genus  of  batrachian  rep- 
tiles, to  which  the  Bahia  toad,  P.  nigricans , 
belongs.  This  is  a small  animal  of  a very  black 
colour  above,  and  bright  vermilion  beneath. 
Unlike  the  other  species  belonging  to  the  Ba- 
trachia , this  toad  lives  in  dry,  sandy  situations, 
and  crawls  about  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Phrynoceplialus  ( <P(>uvos , a toad ; xstyaXyi, 
head). — A genus  of  saurian  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  family  Iguanidce.  The  genus  contains  only 
a fewr  species,  which  are  natives  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Southern  Siberia,  and 
Turkey  in  Asia.  P.  auritus  is  the  best  known 
species,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  the  angles 
of  the  mouth  furnished  with  a short  membrane 
dentilated  at  its  free  margin. 

Phryuosoma  (q>gvvo;,  a toad ; cm/uk,  body). 
— A genus  of  saurian  reptiles  belonging  to  the 
family  Agamidce.  It  comprises  two  or  three 
species  remarkable  for  their  bizarre  forms.  They 
are  natives  of  North  America,  from  the  fortieth 
degree  to  Mexico,  and  are  repulsive  looking  crea- 
tures resembling  toads.  For  a further  account 
of  these  animals,  see  Agamidce. 

Phrynus A genus  of  annulose  animals 

belonging  to  the  class  Arachnida , and  family 
Phrynidaz.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  warm 
countries  of  America  and  Asia.  Several  are  found 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  old  decayed 
trunks  of  trees,  and  are  said  to  be  the  terror  of 
the  negroes. 

Phtanitc. — A species  of  rock  composed  of 
quartz,  combined  with  a small  quantity  of  talc. 
It  possesses  a variety  of  colour,  green,  brown,  red, 
and  black.  The  black  variety  is  used  by  lapi- 
daries as  a touchstone. 

Phthirius  (<p6u£,  louse) — A genus  of  para- 
sitic insects,  distinguished  by  their  thorax  being 
broad,  and  not  distinct  from  the  abdomen,  which 
consists  of  eight  segments.  The  anterior  feet 
are  slender,  fitted  for  walking,  and  not  cheliform. 
There  is  only  one  species,  P.  inguinalis , which 
lives  parasitic  upon  man,  being  generally  found 
on  the  pubis. 

Phycis  (< pvxo;,  sea-weed). — A genus  of  mala- 
copterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Ga- 
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didos,  characterized  by  their  ventral  fins  having 
only  a single  ray  which  is  frequently  forked.  The 
species  are  fishes  with  a large  head,  their  chin  is 
furnished  with  a barbule,  and  they  have  two 
dorsal  fins,  the  second  of  which  is  the  longest. 
P.  Jurcatus,  the  forked  hake,  or  fork  beard,  is 
found  on  the  Cornish  coast,  is  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  is  indifferent  eating.  P.  Mediter- 
raneus  is  a common  species  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  it  is  called  the  sea  tench,  and  is  about  two 
feet  long.  It  is  considered  delicate  eating. 

Phycoidese  (< pvxos,  alga). — A synonym  of 
Fuci. 

Phyeclogia  (i pvxo;,  sea-weed;  Xoyo;,  dis- 
course).^— That  portion  of  botanical  science  which 
treats  of  that  large  order  of  acot}dedonous  plants 
called  Fuci,  or  sea-weeds. 

Phyllanthus  (< pvXXov , a leaf;  avOos,  a flower). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Euphorbiacece.  The  genus  contains 
several  species,  some  of  which  are  trees,  others 
shrubs,  and  some  herbs,  and  which  are  found  in 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  the  world, 
more  especially,  however,  in  America.  There 
are  two  species,  P.  urinaria  and  P.  virosa , grow- 
ing in  Brazil,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
“conami.”  They  are  used  by  the  natives  for 
intoxicating  and  stupefying  fishes. 

PEiyllinidse. — A family  of  worms.  See  An- 
nelida. 

PhyElodium  (tpvXXov,  a leaf ; tdo;,  form). — ■ 
An  enlarged  petiole,  which  becomes  a substitute 
for  a leaf,  such  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  Australian 
acacias,  and  several  other  plants,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  not  developed,  and  this  peculiar  petiole 
takes  their  place.  See  Acacia. 

Pliyllomorphus  ( tpuXXov , a leaf;  /, tog(p'/i, 
form). — A genus  of  hemipterous  insects.  See 
CoREIDiE. 

piiyllophaga..  — A tribe  of  beetles.  See 
SCARAB^EID^E. 

Pfiiyllopcda  (tpvXXov,  a leaf;  crovs,  a foot.) 
— An  order  of  crustacean  animals  belonging  to 
the  division  Entomostraca.  The  animals  of  this 
order  of  entomostraca  are  generally  provided  with 
numerous  feet,  which  are  foliaceous  in  struc- 
ture, branchiferous  or  gill  bearing,  and  thus 
adapted  more  for  respiration  than  locomotion. 
The  body  is  generally  divided  into  numerous 
segments.  This  order  contains,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  limuli,  the  largest  individuals  of  all 
the  entomostraca,  and  many  of  them  the  most 
remarkable  for  beauty.  In  some,  the  body  is 
either  entirely  or  partially  covered  with  a cara- 
pace or  shell,  while  in  others,  it  is  completely 
naked.  In  those  in  which  the  body  is  entirely 
covered,  the  carapace  has  the  exact  form  of  a 
bivalve  shell,  and  they  have  often  been  mistaken 
for  Mollusca.  These  constitute  the  fam ily  Limna- 
diidaz , the  species  of  which  inhabit  fresh  water 
ponds  and  ditches.  In  those  only  partially 
covered,  some  have  the  carapace  bivalve- shell - 
shaped,  and  have,  in  addition  to  the  branchial 
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feet,  which  are  only  about  eight  pairs,  a series  of 
members  adapted  for  swimming.  These  consti- 
tute the  family  Nebaliida , the  species  of  which 
are  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  Others  have  the 
carapace  in  form  of  a large  convex  buckler  which 
covers  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  the  feet  are 
very  numerous,  about  sixty  pairs,  the  first  pair 
only  of  which  are  adapted  for  locomotion,  the 
tenth  pair  for  containing  the  ovary,  and  all  the 
others  branchial.  These  constitute  the  family 
Apodida , consisting  of  the  genera  Apus  and  Lepi- 
durus , the  species  of  which  inhabit  fresh  water 
ponds.  In  those  which  are  entirely  destitute  of 
a carapace  or  covering,  the  body  is  long  and 
slender,  and  the  feet  are  eleven  pairs,  all  branchial. 
The  males  possess  a curious  and  somewhat  com- 
plicated apparatus  attached  to  the  head,  in  place 
of  antennae,  and  the  organ  of  locomotion  consists 
of  a tail,  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  a fish. 
These  constitute  the  family  Branch ipodida,  some 
of  which,  as  Chirocephalus , inhabit  fresh  water 
ponds  and  ditches,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  whilst  others,  as  Artcmia , live  only  in 
salt  marshes,  or  in  the  strong  brine  of  salt  works. 
See  Artemi  a and  Chirocephalus. 

Phyllosoma  (tpvXXov,  leaf;  troty-m,  body).— 
A genus  of  Crustacea.  See  Stomapoda. 

Pliyllostonm  ($v\\ov,  leaf ; ffropa.,  mouth.) 
— A genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia , order  Primates , and  family  Vesper - 
tilionida.  The  species  are  known  as  the  leaf- 
nosed  bats.  They  have  the  nasal  disc  expanded 
into  a distinct  leaf,  which  is  simple  behind,  and 
pierced  with  the  nostrils  in  front.  They  are 
peculiar  to  warm  climates. 

Pliysa  (jivo-a,  a pouch). — A genus  of  pneumo- 
branchiate  gasteropodous  Mollusca  belonging  to 
tbe  family  Lijmnceida.  The  species  are  inha- 
bitants of  the  fresh  water,  and  are  found  in  all 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  shells  are 
small,  ovate,  delicately  transparent,  and  polished, 
all  sinistral,  and  the  animals  have  the  edge  of 
the  mantle  produced,  fringed  with  long  filaments, 
and  reflexed  over  the  shell  when  expanded. 
About  twenty  recent  species  are  known,  of  which 
three  or  four  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and 
about  fourteen  fossil  species  are  found  in  the 
wealden. 

Physalia  a bubble  in  the  water). 

Portuguese  Man-of-War. — A genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Acalepha  and  order  Physo- 
grada.  There  are  several  species  belonging  to  the 
genus,  which  are  found  floating,  often  in  consider- 
able numbers,  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  within 
the  tropics.  The  common  Portuguese  man-of- 
war,  P.  Atlantica,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  genus.  The  animal  consists  of  a large 
irregular  vesicle  filled  with  air,  from  the  under 
surface  of  which  depend  numerous,  diversiform, 
cirrhous  tentacula,  which  possess  the  stinging 
qualities  of  the  Medusa.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  air  vessel  is  in  form  of  an  oblique  and 
wrinkled,  elevated  crest,  the  summit  being  gener- 
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ally  of  a beautiful  rosy  hue,  while  the  extremity 
is  of  a fine  purple  colour.  They  are  found  in  the 
seas  of  warm  latitudes,  often  in  great  numbers, 
floating  gently  along  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
when  smooth,  the  crest  acting  in  some  measure 
as  a sail.  The  tentacula  vary  much  in  length 
as  well  as  in  form,  some  of  them  hanging  down 
like  fishing  lines  to  an  extent  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet,  and  they  are  very  contractile,  being  adapted 
for  drawing  up  the  prey  which  they  may  have 
succeeded  in  grasping.  They  are  of  a very  pretty 
violet  and  blue  colour,  intermixed  with  purple, 
and  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  contracting 
and  dilating  the  aeriform  vesicle  at  pleasure. 
They  are  brightly  luminous  at  night. 

Physalis  ( 'jputra , a bladder ; the  inflated 
calyx  resembling  a bladder). — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Solanacea.  The  genus  is  composed  of  herbs 
or  under- shrubs  growing  abundantly  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  tropical  America,  but  rarely  in 
northern  and  temperate  regions.  P.  alkekengi , 
the  winter  cherry,  is  a native  of  central  and 
northern  Europe,  and  of  Japan.  It  is  an  herba- 
ceous downy  plant,  with  flowers  of  a pale  yellow 
or  white  colour,  and  the  berries  which  succeed 
them  are  of  a fine  red  hue,  presenting  very  much 
the  appearance  of  cherries ; hence  their  English 
name.  They  are  acidulous,  slightly  refreshing, 
and  diuretic.  In  France  they  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  syrup  called  “ Sirop  de 
chicoree.”  P.  somnifera  is  somewhat  shrubby, 
and  grows  in  rocky  places  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  East  Indies.  It  grows  also  in  Egypt, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  natives  of 
that  country  in  embalming  the  dead.  It  appears 
to  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, and  is  said  to  be  narcotic  and  diuretic. 
The  berries  of  P.  pubescens,  or  the  downy  winter 
cherry,  an  East  Indian  and  North  American 
plant,  are  called  in  these  countries  gooseberries, 
are  used  as  a substitute  for  them,  and  when 
preserved  with  sugar  make  an  excellent  sweet- 
meat. 

Physeter.  The  Sperm  Whale. — See  Cato- 

DONTIIL3E. 

Pfiysograda. — An  order  of  Acalepha. 

Physomycetes — An  order  of  acotvledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Fungi , composed 
of  microscopic  plants  of  very  simple  organiza- 
tion, the  mycelium  being  a byssoid  or  flocculent 
mass,  bearing  simple  vesicular  sporanges  filled 
with  minute  spores. 

PSiytelephas  (<; pvrov , a plant ; iXstp«s,  ivory). 
Vegetable  Ivory. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Palma.  The 
species  possess  pinnated  fronds  and  erect  stems, 
and  the  fruit  consists  of  quadrilocular  drupes, 
which  are  aggregated  into  a large,  muricated, 
coriaceous  head.  The  seeds  are  about  the  size 
of  a pigeon’s  egg,  and  of  an  oblong,  ovate,  trian- 
gular shape.  When  young  they  contain  a crys- 
talline liquor  without  odour  or  taste,  which  is 
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regarded  as  a refreshing  drink  by  travellers.  As 
they  become  ripe,  this  liquid  becomes  milky  and 
opaque,  and  at  last  is  converted  into  a substance 
as  hard  as  ivory.  The  seeds  of  P.  macrocarpa , 
the  Taqua  nut,  or  vegetable  ivory,  a native  oi 
South  America,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Mag- 
dalena, are  imported  into  this  country  in  consider- 
able quantity  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in 


Phytelephas  macrocarpa— The  Vegetable  Ivory  Nut. 
[From  a specimen  of  this  plant  in  the  British  Museum.] 


the  place  of  ivory.  The  natives  of  the  districts 
where  the  tree  grows,  were  in  the  habit  from 
time  immemorial  of  using  this  vegetable  ivory, 
for  making  buttons,  heads  to  walking-sticks,  &c., 
but  it  is  only  within  a recent  period  that  it  has 
been  used  in  Europe.  It  is  now  extensively  em- 
ployed, and  is  much  less  expensive  than  it  was, 
but  does  not  retain  its  colour  well.  It  consists 
of  cellulose,  gum,  caseine,  with  a little  oil  and 
albumen. 

Phyjodecta.  — A genus  of  beetles.  See 
Chrysomelhee. 

Phytolacca. — See  F hytol acc ace^e . 

Phytolaccacese. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  containing  a number  of  herbs  or 
under-shrubs,  with  alternate,  entire,  often  dotted 
leaves.  The  species  are  natives  of  tropical  and 
hot  countries,  being  found  in  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  many  of  them  are  remark- 
able for  the  acrid  nature  of  their  juices,  which 
causes  them  to  act  as  irritant  emetics  and  purga- 
tives. The  genus  Phytolacca  is  the  type  of  the 
family,  and  contains  about  a dozen  species,  one 
of  which,  P.  decandra , the  common  poke,  or 
American  grape,  is  a plant  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  high,  with  a succulent  stem,  and  a thick 
branched  root.  The  leaves  are  glabrous,  of  a 
fine  green  colour,  and  the  flowers  are  rose  or 
violet-purple,  succeeded  by  a berry  of  a violet- 
black.  It  is  a native  of  the  United  States,  but 
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is  now  naturalized  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
The  berry  yields  a red  juice,  which  is  used  in 
some  countries  for  colouring  wine.  The  roots 
possess  a drastic  property,  and  have  been  used 
in  cases  of  chronic  syphilitic  pains.  The  young 
shoots,  however,  of  this  plant  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  America  and  the  West  Indies  as  a 
vegetable,  and  in  Austria  the  plant  is  culti- 
vated for  this  purpose.  The  genus  Petiveria  is 
another  genus  belonging  to  this  family.  See 
Petiveria. 

PSiytophaga  ($vrov,  a leaf ; to  eat). 

— An  order  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca , contain- 
ing those  species  which  live  chiefly  on  vegetable 
food. 

J?hytoplmgadse.  — A tribe  of  coleopterous 
insects,  containing  those  beetles  which  live  upon 
vegetables. 

JPIiytotoma  (Qvrov,  a leaf;  ripveo,  to  cut). 
The  Leaf  Cutters. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , family 
Fringillidce , and  forming  the  type  of  a small  s.ub- 
iamily,  Phytotomince.  The  conical  bill  of  the  birds 
of  this  genus  is  provided  with  a kind  of  tooth  at 
its  base,  and  is  irregularly  dentated  on  its  edges. 
The  wings  are  short,  and  the  tail  rounded  at  the 
extremity.  Contrary  to  the  usual  form  of  phyto- 
phagous birds,  the  Phytotomce  have  a short  in- 
testine. They  live  upon  vegetable  food,  and 
unfortunately,  in  selecting  the  plant,  they  cut  it 
off  with  the  beak  close  to  the  roots.  They  live 
in  retired  woods,  and  build  their  nests  on  the 
highest  trees.  P.  vara  is  the  type  of  the  genus, 
is  the  best  known,  and  is  a native  of  Chili,  and 
other  parts  of  South  America. 

S*ica. — A genus  of  birds  containing  the  mag- 
pie. See  Corvidae. 

Ficidsc.  The  Woodpeckers.  — A family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Scansores.  The 
birds  of  the  family  are  distinguished  by  having  a 
wedge-shaped  bill  with  a hard  point,  and  the 
sides  compressed  near  the  tip.  The  tongue  is 
remarkably  long,  narrow,  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended beyond  the  beak,  barbed  at  the  tip,  and 
covered  with  a glutinous  secretion.  The  feet  are 
unusually  strong,  the  nails  broad  and  crooked, 
and  the  toes  placed  in  pairs,  two  behind  and  two 
before ; a structure  which  constitutes  them  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  climbing  birds.  The 
genus  Picus  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  con- 
tains many  species,  which  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  scansorial  powers,  being  able  to  run  up  or 
down  a tree  with  equal  facility.  In  this  their 
tail  materially  assists  them,  being  formed  of 
hard  resisting  feathers,  sharp  pointed  and  bent 
inwards.  In  general  they  are  of  solitary  habits, 
and  live  in  forests  and  on  high  trees.  Few  of 
the  species  are  marked  by  any  song  or  cry,  but 
they  have  a peculiar  habit  of  striking  forcibly 
their  hard  beaks  against  the  trunks  of  old  trees, 
and  making  such  a sound  as  can  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance.  Their  chief  or  only  food  consists 
of  insects  either  in  the  perfect  or  larva  state, 
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■which  they  seek  for  under  the  bark  of  trees  or  in 
holes  in  their  substance.  When  thus  searching 
for  their  food  they  may  be  seen  fixing  themselves 
by  their  strong  claws  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
and  then  pressing  their  -tail,  with  its  hard,  sharp 
pointed  feathers,  against  it,  make  it  act  as  a sup- 
port. Their  long  tongue  is  then  thrust  into  all 
the  crevices  of  the  hole  where  insects  are  likely  to 
be  found ; and  if  they  cannot  reach  them,  they 
open  the  hole  still  farther  by  means  of  their  beak. 
They  generally  build  their  nests  in  holes  which 
they  either  find  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees  or  which 
they  make  for  themselves.  It  is  commonly  ima- 
gined that  these  birds  are  destructive  to  trees  by 
their  making  these  holes  in  them,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  appears  that  they  do  more  good  than 
harm,  as  they  destroy  an  immense  number  of 
insects  which  are  in  reality  much  more  injurious 
to  the  trees  than  they  are.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
they  seldom  select  a sound  tree  to  construct 
their  nest  in,  but  usually  prefer  one  that  is  old 
and  decaying.  The  species  are  scattered  over 
all  the  world,  and  are  rather  numerous.  From 
some  slight  differences  existing  in  them  they 
have  lately  been  arranged  in  a considerable 
number  of  sub-genera.  Some  of  them  have  only 
three  toes,  as  P.  tridactylus , the  three  - toed 
woodpecker,  which  forms  the  type  of  the  genus 
Picoides.  It  is  a European  species,  inhabiting 
the  vast  forests  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  Besides  insects,  it  adds 
wild  fruits  as  part  of  its  food.  Most  of  them 
have  four  toes,  however,  and  of  these  some  have 
a straight  bill  with  a carinated  ridge.  Such  is 
the  greater  spotted  woodpecker,  P.  major , the 
type  of  the  genus  Dryobates.  This  bird  is  also 
European,  and  is  perhaps  more  extensive  in  its 
distribution  than  any  other  species  of  wood- 
pecker. It  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
north  of  Europe  as  far  as  to  Kussia,  in  the  south 
as  far  as  Italy,  and  is  common  in  Smyrna.  In 
its  habits  it  is  shy  and  recluse,  and  they  are  so 
- active  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  upon 
which  they  are  generally  found,  as  seldom  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  seen.  The  favourite  lo- 
calities of  this  species  are  large  woods  and  well- 
timbered  parks,  and  it  has  occasionally  been  seen 
in  Kensington  Gardens.  P.  minor , the  lesser 
spotted  woodpecker,  is  the  smallest  of  all  the 
European  woodpeckers,  and  is  common  in  Eng- 
land, wherever  well  timbered  parks,  orchards, 
&c.,  abound.  From  its  habit  of  frequenting  the 
topmost  boughs  it  is  not  often  seen,  but  if  looked 
for  may  be  found  common  enough  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  as  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  elsewhere.  P.  viridis,  the  green  wood- 
pecker, is  the  type  of  the  genus  Gecinus.  It  is  a 
European  species,  and  occurs  generally  through- 
out England  where  there  are  woods.  This  bird 
finds  its  food  both  on  the  ground  and  on  trees. 
In  the  former  situations  it  is  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ant-hills,  eagerly  devouring  ants,  and 
in  the  latter  position  it  may  generally  be  seen  to 
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alight  low  down  on  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  work 
its  way  upwards,  tapping  the  bark  with  its  bill 
as  it  ascends.  The  black  woodpecker,  P.  martins , 
is  the  type  of  the  now  limited  genus  Pious.  It 
is  the  largest  and  the  rarest  of  all  the  species  seen 
in  Britain.  It  is  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and 
the  plumage  is  deep  black.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  in  Siberia  that  this  species 
is  found,  and  it  lives  in  secluded  woods.  A 
good  many  species  are  exotic,  being  found  in 
As:a,  Africa,  and  America.  The  ivory-billed 
woodpecker,  P.  principalis , is  the  type  of  the 
genus  Campephiius . It  is  a fine  species  of  a black 


Campephilus  imperialis—  Imperial  Woodpecker. 


colour,  with  a gloss  of  green,  about  twenty 
inches  in  length,  thirty  in  extent,  and  is  a native 
of  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  the  southern  states  of 
North  America.  There  it  lives  in  the  lonely 
forests  amidst  trees  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
and  travellers  describe  it  as  having  a loud  trum- 
peting note  like  that  of  a clarionet,  which  it  sends 
forth  in  the  early  morning,  and  which,  along 
with  the  resounding  noise  of  his  strong  and  ivorv- 
looking  bill  striking  against  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
are  often  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  in  the  deep 
forests  of  these  countries.  It  lives  chiefly  upon 
insects,  and  so  industrious  is  it  in  its  search  after 
them  that  in  an  hour  or  two  it  will  hew  out  of  a 
tree  a bushel  of  chips ; hence  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  “ carpentero,”  the  carpenter,  from  the 
Spaniards.  The  Indians  set  a high  value  upon 
the  bills  of  this  bird,  and  make  coronets  of  them 
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for  their  princes  and  great  warriors  by  fixing 
them  round  a wreath  with  their  points  outward. 
Campephilus  imperialism  the  imperial  woodpecker, 
is  an  allied  species  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  is  the  species  we  have  selected  for 
illustrating  this  interesting  family, 

Pico i<lcs. — A genus  of  woodpeckers.  See 
PlCIDjE. 

Picummis. — A genus  of  scansorial  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  Picidce,  or  woodpeckers. 
They  differ  from  the  true  woodpeckers  by  having 
the  tail  short,  with  the  end  rounded,  soft,  and 
held  elevated  like  the  wren’s.  The  species  are 
natives  of  South  America  and  India. 

Picjis.  The  Woodpecker. — See  Picidce. 

Pieridae. — A sub-family  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  diurnal  Lepidoptera , and  family  Papilio- 
nidee.  The  butterflies  belonging  to  this  group 
are  characterized  by  the  hind  wings  forming  a 
gutter  for  the  reception  of  the  abdomen.  There 
are  several  genera  contained  in  it,  of  which 
Pieris  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  white,  orange,  or  brimstone.  P.  cra- 
tcegi,  the  black-veined  white  or  hawthorn  butter- 
fly, is  an  elegant  species,  the  wings  being  white, 
with  black  nervures,  and  bordered  on  their  outer 
edges  with  irregular,  dusky  spots.  It  has  been 
called,  on  the  continent,  the  pest  of  gardens, 
from  the  larvae  destroying  fruit  trees,  but  in  this 
country  it  is  rarer,  and  only  found  on  the  haw- 
thorn. The  species  composing  the  genus  Pontia 
are  also  contained  in  this  sub-family.  Pontia 
brassicce , the  cabbage  butterfly,  is  very  common, 
and  the  caterpillar  is  often  exceedingly  destructive 
to  cabbage  plants  and  other  garden  vegetables. 
Indeed,  so  prolific  is  this  species,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  ichneumon  fly,  which  deposits  her  eggs 
within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  and  in  the 
larva  state  continues  to  prey  upon  its  vitals,  the 
ravages  it  commits  upon  our  vegetable  produc- 
tions would  be  of  very  serious  consequence.  The 
orange  tip,  or  wood-lady  butterfly,  Pontia  car- 
damines , is  another  very  common  species  in  this 
country.  The  caterpillar  is  green,  and  feeds  upon 
the  Curdamine , wild  cabbage,  &c. 

Pinna  (pinna,  a fin,  or  wing). — A genus  of 
molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Con- 
chifera , and  forming  the  type  of  a small  family 
Pinnidce.  The  shells  belonging  to  this  genus  are 
longitudinal,  wedge-shaped,  equivalve,  gaping  at 
the  posterior  extremity,  and  pointed  anteriorly 
where  the  hinge  is  situated.  They  are  generally 
very  brittle,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  size, 
being  two  feet  in  length.  They  live  sunk  in  the 
sand,  moored  vertically,  their  gaping  end  just 
above  the  surface,  and  attached  by  means  of  a 
bvssus  to  rocks,  stones,  &c.,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  species  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially 
P.  squamosa , have  a very  thick  and  abundant 
byssus,  of  a fine  silky  composition,  and  a brilliant 
brown  colour.  At  one  time  it  is  said  that  this 
substance  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk  stuffs,  but  at  present  it  is  only  employed  for 
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being  knitted  into  gloves  &c.,  as  objects  of 
curiosity.  About  thirty  recent  species  are  known, 
which  are  found  in  the  seas  of  Europe,  America, 
Australia,  and  in  the  Pacific.  Some  of  them  are 
edible.  About  fifty  species  are  found  fossil  in  the 
Devonian,  &c. 

Pinnotheres  (« nwa , the  shell  pinna ; tpfoio, 
animal).  The  Pea  Crabs. — A genus  of  decapodous 
short- tailed  Crustacea , belonging  to  the  family 
Catometopa.  The  carapace  in  this  genus  is  nearly 
of  a circular  form,  with  the  front  narrow.  The 
abdomen  of  the  male  is  small,  that  of  the  female 
extremely  broad,  round,  and  prominent.  The 
pea  crabs  are  the  smallest  of  all  the  short-tailed 
Crustacea,  and  are  peculiar  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  always  found  to  inhabit  the  shells  of 
living  bivalve  mollusca.  The  males  are  much 
smaller  than  the  females,  and  have  a hard  crust, 
or  shell,  whereas  in  the  females  it  is  remarkably 
soft.  The  females  are  more  abundant  than  the 
males.  They  are  found  in  the  shells  of  the 
common  mussel,  the  horse  mussel,  cockle,  and 
03'ster,  &c.  One  species  inhabits  the  large  pinna 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  who  believed  that  a mutual  friendly 
relation  existed  between  this  little  crab  and  its 
host ; that  the  little  crustacean  warned  the  pinna 
of  impending  danger,  while  it  in  return  sheltered 
the  little  pea  crab  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies. 
A species  of  pinnotheres  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  figured  in  their  hieroglyphics. 
The  young  animal,  at  its  birth,  differs  very  much 
in  appearance  from  its  parent,  and  undergoes 
considerable  changes  before  it  acquires  its  perfect 
form. 

Pinus.  The  Pine  Trees. — A genus  of  gvm- 
nospermous  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Coniferce,  sub-order  Abietinece,  and 
forming  one  of  the  most  important  genera,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  that  we  possess.  The 
species  are  trees,  which  form  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  large  forests  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. About  fifty  species  have  been  described, 
and  are  found  distributed  over  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  some  also  being 
found  in  Asia.  Though  a few  of  them  are  small, 
little  more  than  low  bushes,  yet  the  majority  are 
lofty  forest  trees,  with  branched,  usually  resinous 
trunks,  and  evergreen,  linear-subulate  leaves, 
springing  in  groups  of  pairs,  threes,  fours,  or 
fives,  from  sheaths  formed  by  dry  scales.  They 
are  monoecious  plants,  the  male  and  female 
flowers  growing  on  separate  branches,  and  the 
fruit  is  a cone,  or  strobilus,  composed  of  imbri- 
cated scales.  They  are  divided  into  groups 
(sub-genera  of  some  botanists),  according  as  the 
leaves  are  arranged  in  twos,  threes,  or  more  in  a 
group,  and  as  the  cone,  or  strobilus,  is  formed  of 
thick  woody  scales,  angularly  dilated  at  their 
apex,  or  plane,  convex  on  the  dorsal  surface,  and 
sharp  pointed  at  the  apex.  One  of  the  best 
known  species  is  the  common  or  stone  pine, 
P.  Pinea,  a straight  tree,  with  brown  cracked 
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bark;  thick,  rather  long  leaves,  growing  in 
pairs;  long  ovoid  swollen  cones,  and  a stem 
rising  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet.  It  is  a native 
of  all  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
Levant.  The  stem  is  naked,  and  terminates  in 


Cone  of  Pinus  sylvestris. 

a fine  large  cyme  of  branches,  whicn  spread  out 
horizontally  The  seeds  contained  in  the  cones 
are  of  a pleasant  flavour,  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean regions  are  used  by  the  natives  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  eaten  either  by  themselves 
or  mixed  with  other  substances.  The  timber  is 
inferior  to  several  other  species,  but  is  notwith- 
standing very  useful  to  cabinetmakers,  and  as 
affording  masts  to  the  small  vessels  used  in  the 
East.  It  is  an  elegant  tree,  and  is  frequently 
planted  in  parks  as  an  ornament  The  victors 
in  the  Isthmian  games,  in  honour  of  Palemon, 
were  crowned  with  wreaths  made  of  the  pine  tree. 
T he  species  called  P.  sylvestris  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  pines.  It  grows  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Siberia,  though 
it  seems  to  attain  its  greatest  elevation  the  farther 
north  it  extends,  or  when  growing  on  lofty 
mountains.  It  attains  a height  of  90  or  even 
100  feet,  the  trunk  being  straight,  covered  with 
a thick,  brown,  cracked  bark,  and  terminating  in 
a pyramidal  cyme  of  horizontal  branches.  Its 
leaves  are  in  pairs,  stiff,  glaucous,  and  short. 
The  cones  vary  in  size,  but  generally  speaking 
they  are  small  Several  varieties  are  known, 
and  are  even  considered  by  some  botanists  as 
distinct  species.  The  variety  described  as  P. 
rubra  is  the  true  Scotch  fir,  or  pine,  and  grows 
abundantly  in  Scotland,  the  climate  of  which 
seems  particularly  suited  to  it.  The  timber  of 
this  species  is  the  best  of  all  the  kinds  of  pine, 
and  furnishes  the  red  deal  of  the  carpenters.  It 
is  used  in  cabinetmaking,  and  in  naval  architec- 
ture. That  which  we  derive  from  Norway  and 
the  Baltic  is  considered  the  best,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  elasticity,  its  close  texture,  at  once 
light  and  yet  resisting,  and  its  durability.  Beams 
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of  this  wood  have  been  taken  out  of  old  buildings 
that  have  stood  for  three  centuries,  quite  fresh 
and  sound.  The  bark  possesses  a sufficient  degree 
of  astringency  to  make  it  useful  to  the  natives  of 
the  north  of  Europe  for  tanning,  and  as  a sub- 
stitute for  oak  bark.  In  times  of  famine,  the 
Laplanders  and  Fins  make  a kind  of  bread  with 
the  triturated  internal  layers  of  the  bark.  The 
charcoal  made  from  the  wood  of  this  pine  is  con- 
sidered very  good,  and  the  resinous  products  are 
of  considerable  importance.  P.  maritima,  the 
Bordeaux  pine,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
is  nearly  of  equal  height  with  the  last.  Its  trunk 
is  thicker,  but  not  so  straight,  and  its  cyme  of 
branches  is  pyramidal.  The  cones  are  erect  and 
conical,  and  its  leaves  are  in  twos,  and  longer 
than  those  of  P.  sylvestris.  It  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  of  late  years  it  has  been  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  France,  especially  in  the  Llandes  of 
Gasconjq  where  it  has  become  of  great  value  in 
fixing  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mov- 
ing sands  of  that  country.  Its  timber  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  preceding,  but  its  resinous  products 
make  it  of  considerable  importance.  The  Cor- 
sican pine,  P.  Laricio , is  a native  of  Corsica, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  the  Crimea.  It  is  a fine 
handsome  tree,  frequently  attaining  the  height  of 
120  or  150  feet,  and  possessing  a trunk  nine  feet 
in  diameter.  It  rises  straight,  and  has  a grayish 
cracked  bark.  Its  cones  are  sessile,  solitary, 
often  double,  or  even  in  threes  or  fours,  and  are 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  sylvestris.  It  grows 
more  rapidly  than  that  species,  but  its  wood  is 
inferior  in  quality.  The  heart  is  white  and 
durable,  and  as  it  has  a fine  grain,  it  is  much 
used  by  carvers.  Several  American  species  of 
pine  are  also  trees  of  considerable  value.  P.  aus- 
tralis, the  yellow  or  long  leaved  pine,  a native  of 
the  dry  arid  parts  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Caro- 
lina, and  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States 
generally,  reaches  a height  of  ninety  feet,  and 
has  a straight  trunk,  covered  with  a lamellar 
bark.  Its  leaves  are  in  threes,  are  crowded  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a fine  green. 
It  is  a handsome  tree,  and  its  wood  is  very  useful 
to  cabinetmakers,  carpenters,  and  for  making 
masts  for  ships.  It  produces  a great  deal  of 
resin.  P.  Strobus , the  Weymouth  pine,  is  another 
fine  North  American  tree,  a native  of  Canada, 
and  is  cultivated  in  European  parks  for  the  sake 
of  its  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lofty  of  all 
the  genus,  rising  to  a height  of  from  150  to  180 
feet.  Its  trunk  is  remarkably  straight,  and  is 
terminated  by  a conical  cyme  of  moderately 
spreading  branches.  Its  leaves  are  in  fives,  and 
its  cones  are  cylindrical,  *a  little  arched  and  pedun- 
culated. It  is  a tree  of  rapid  growth,  and  makes 
excellent  masts  for  ships.  The  resinous  products 
of  various  species  of  pines,  especially  P.  sylvestris , 
the  Scotch  fir,  are  very  valuable.  Turpentine  is 
a resinous  juice  which  flows  from  wounds  made 
in  the  bark  of  this  tree.  Those  which  are  most 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  have  the  thickest  barks, 
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yield  it  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  they  begin 
to  produce  it  when  they  are  forty  years  old.  The 
greater  portion  used  in  this  country  is  imported 
from  the  United  States.  The  oil,  or  spirit  of 
turpentine,  is  obtained  from  the  substance  by 
distillation.  Tar  is  obtained  by  burning  the 
roots  and  billets  of  wood  of  the  Scotch  fir  in  a 
close  smothering  heat.  During  this  combustion 
the  tar  exudes,  and  is  collected  in  a cast  iron  pan 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  where  the  fire  is 
placed.  The  ancient  Greeks  made  tar  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  at  the  present  day.  The 
best  is  procured  from  the  north  of  Europe.  Pitch 
is  obtained  by  inspissating  tar,  or  boiling  it  down 
to  dryness.  Large  quantities  are  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain. 

I*ipa. — The  genus  to  which  the  Surinam  toad 
belongs.  See  Batkachia. 

®*ipcr.  Pepper. — See  Piperace^e. 

Pipevacea. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  composed  of  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  arti- 
culated stems,  and  spiked  or  racemose  flowers. 
They  are  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  are  common  in  India  and  South  America. 
The  woody  tissue  of  these  plants  exhibits  a 
number  of  fibrous  bundles  scattered  through  the 
medulla  like  the  monocotyledons.  They  are  well 
known  for  the  hot,  acrid,  and  aromatic  properties 
they  possess,  which  are  owing  to  the  existence  of 
an  acrid  resin,  associated  with  a volatile  oil,  and 
a crystalline  principle  known  by  the  name  of 
Piperine.  These  properties  appear  to  be  chiefly 
concentrated  in  the  fruit.  Upwards  of  600  species 
are  described.  The  herbaceous  species  chiefly 
belong  to  the  genus  Peperonia , and  amount  to 
more  than  190.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of 
America,  are  fleshy  succulent  plants,  and  the 
berries  are  used  by  the  natives  of  Peru,  &c.,  as 
popular  remedies  for  various  complaints.  The 
shrubby  species  are  much  more  numerous,  and 
originally  they  all  belonged  to  the  genus  Piper , 
though  now  that  genus  is  sub-divided  into  several 
others.  Amongst  these  are  many  of  great  interest, 
and  some  of  very  considerable  importance  for  their 
economical  and  medicinal  uses,  and  commercial 
value.  The  black  and  white  peppers  of  commerce, 
so  universally  used  as  warm  condiments,  are 
obtained  from  a species  which  grows  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  more  especially  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
This  plant,  Piper  nigrum , is  cultivated  to  a great 
extent  in  all  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
Eastern  islands,  in  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and 
the  Mauritius,  and  in  some  parts  of  America.  It 
is  a climbing  plant,  with  coriaceous,  glabrous 
leaves,  marked,  when  young,  with  translucid 
spots.  The  berries  are  the  parts  used.  The  dried 
unripe  fruit  constitutes  the  black,  and  the  ripe 
fruit,  deprived  of  its  outer  fleshy  covering  by 
washing,  forms  the  white  pepper  of  the  shops. 
Immense  quantities  of  this  pepper  are  imported 
into  Europe,  especially  from  India  and  the  East- 
ern islands.  About  50,000,000  of  lbs.  are  pro- 
duced in  these  countries  annually,  of  which,  in 
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1882,  4,630,475  lbs.  were  imported  to  Great 
Britain,  2,225,491  lbs.  being  retained  for  home 
consumption.  The  long  pepper  of  commerce  is 
obtained  from  another  species,  Chavica  officina - 
rum  — Piper  longum.  This  species  is  a shrub, 
growing  in  India,  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  stem  is  about  as 
thick  as  a man’s  thumb,  and  the  leaves  are 
coriaceous  and  dotted  with  very  fine  translucid 
spots.  The  dried  fruiting  spikes  are  the  parts 
used.  They  are  collected  before  they  become 
ripe,  and  are  dried  in  the  sun.  The  Malays  and 
Javanese  use  long  pepper  to  a great  extent  as  a 
medicine,  and  the  root  is  also  much  esteemed  by 
them  as  a remedy  in  various  disorders.  Another 
species  of  this  family,  Macropiper  methysticum , 
grows  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  is  called 
b}^  the  natives  kava.  The  root  is  the  part  used. 
This  is  chewed,  the  juice  mixed  with  the  saliva  is 
collected,  and  then  mixed  with  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa  nut,  or  water.  In  this  state  it  undergoes 
the  process  of  fermentation,  and  forms  a stimu- 
lating drink,  which  is  of  a greenish  colour,  and 
very  hot.  This  beverage  is  used  daily  by  the 
natives,  but  it  is  said  the  long  continued  use  of 
it,  or  when  taken  in  excess,  produces  lamentable 
effects.  It  causes  very  great  excitement  and 
irritation  in  the  system;  the  eyes  become  red  and 
bloodshot,  the  skin  dries  up  and  exfoliates,  and 
the  body  soon  becomes  covered  with  ulcers.  The 
unhappy  being  finally  becomes  totally  prostrated, 
and  emaciated  to  the  highest  degree.  The  betle 
pepper,  Chavica  (Piper)  Belle , so  much  used  in 
the  East,  belongs  to  this  family  also.  Originally  it 
was  a native  of  the  Isles  of  Sunda,  but  it  is  now 
cultivated  throughout  the  hot  parts  of  Asia,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  It  is  a 
climbing  shrub,  and  the  leaves  are  the  parts  used. 
They  are  collected  when  they  begin  to  get  yellow, 
and  are  packed  up  in  little  bundles  of  twenty,  or 
thirty,  and  in  that  state  sold  to  the  natives  of  the 
East,  in  every  bazaar  throughout  the  country. 
Mixed  with  the  fruit  of  the  areca  nut  (see 
Areca)  and  a little  lime,  or  chunam,  they  con- 
stitute the  masticatory  known  as  the  betel.  This 
is  universally  used  amongst  the  natives  of  India, 
and  the  consumption  is  immense,  nobody,  rich 
or  poor,  being  without  their  box  of  betel,  which 
they  present  to  each  other,  by  way  of  civility,  as 
we  do  snuff.  Its  continued  use  renders  the  lips 
red,  and  the  teeth  black,  but  the  natives  esteem 
it  as  possessing  wonderful  virtues  for  strengthen- 
ing the  gums  and  sweetening  the  breath.  Chavica 
(Piper)  Siriboa,  a climbing  shrub,  growing  in 
the  Moluccas,  is  used  in  the  same  manner,  and 
serves  as  a substitute  for  the  betel.  The  bud3 
are  the  parts  employed  instead  of  the  leaves,  and 
they  are  stronger  and  more  powerful  than  the 
true  betel.  The  well  known  pepper  called  cubebs 
pepper  is  the  produce  of  another  species,  Cubeba 
officinalis  — Piper  Cubeba.  This  is  a climbing 
shrub,  growing  in  the  district  of  Bantam,  in 
J ava,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  that  part  of  the 
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j country  to  a considerable  extent  for  exportation 
ii  to  Europe.  The  fruit  is  the  part  used,  and  it 
!j  forms  a most  excellent  medicine  in  cases  of 
j mucous  discharges,  especially  those  from  the 
j urethra.  This  property  depends  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  a peculiar  resin,  cubebine,  mixed  with  a 
volatile  oil.  Cubebs  is  much  employed  by 
European  physicians,  and  in  1830,  18,540  lbs. 
weight  were  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
England. 

Pipi  inse.  The  Manaldns. — A sub-family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passeres,  and  family  Ampelidce.  They  are 
birds  of  a small  size;  their  feet  lengthened, 
slender,  and  weak ; the  bill  very  short,  and  the 
upper  mandible  much  curved.  The  genus  Pipra 
is  the  type.  There  are  several  species,  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
and  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours. 
They  frequent  woods,  are  very  active,  their  flight 
is  short,  but  very  quick,  and  they  utter  a sharp 
piping  note. 

Pisces.  Fishes. — An  extensive  class  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  containing  those  animals  known 
as  fishes.  Fishes  are  vertebrated  animals,  and 
like  the  rest  of  that  group  possess  a brain  and 
spinal  marrow  enclosed  in  a vertebral  column. 
They  stand  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the  Verte- 
brata.  They  have  red  blood,  and  respiration  is 
carried  on  during  the  whole  course  of  their  life 
by  means  of  branchiae,  or  gills.  They  all  live  in 
the  water,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  that 
kind  of  life.  The  head  is  united  to  the  body 
without  the  intervention  of  a neck,  and  their 
body  is  shaped  so  as  to  offer  the  least  amount  of 
resistance,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  the  element  which  they  inhabit.  It 
is  furnished  with  fins,  or  membranes,  spread  upon 
and  supported  by  filaments,  or  rays,  of  more  or 
less  power  and  flexibility.  The  two  anterior  fins 
correspond  with  the  fore  legs,  and  the  two  pos- 
terior with  the  hind  legs  of  the  higher  animals. 
They  are  cold  blooded  animals,  their  tempera- 
ture is  only  a few  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
the  water  in  which  they  live,  and  their  body 
is  covered  with  scales,  and  lubricated  with  a 
quantity  of  mucus.  The  nervous  system  is  sim- 
pler than  any  of  the  other  classes  of  vertebrated 
animals.  Their  sense  of  touch  is  more  obtuse, 
their  organs  of  smell  and  taste  less  developed, 
and  their  apparatus  for  hearing  is  quite  enclosed 
wi.hin  the  head,  having  no  external  ear,  or 
auditory  canal,  for  collecting  and  conveying  the 
vibrations  by  which  sound  is  produced  and 
transmitted.  The  eye,  however,  is  larger  in  pro- 
portion, in  many  of  them,  than  in  other  verte- 
brals.  They  have  no  lachrymal  gland,  and  very 
few  have  anything  like  eyelids,  or  nictitating 
membrane.  Nutrition  is  very  active,  the  appetite 
generally  very  voracious,  digestion  rapid,  and 
their  growth  very  quick.  Their  reproductive 
power  also  is  exceedingly  great.  The  heart  is 
simple,  consisting  of  a single  auricle  and  ventricle, 
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and  the  venous  blood  is  propelled  through  the 
organs  called  gills  by  means  of  which  they 
breathe,  and  this  blood  is  oxygenated  by  the 
agency  of  the  water  on  these  organs.  Fishes 
were  the  first  of  the  vertebrals  that  appeared  on 
earth,  and  according  to  the  account  of  palaeon- 
tologists, at  an  epoch  long  antecedent  to  the 
deposits  in  which  the  remains  of  the  higher 
animals  are  found;  and  what  is  remarkable  is, 
that  these  primitive  fish  were  on  a par  with  the 
more  highly  organized  fishes  of  the  present  day. 

Piscidia  ( piscis , a fish;  ccedo,  to  kill). — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Legurrdnosce.  The  species  are  natives 
of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America,  and  are 
trees  of  considerable  size.  P.  erythrina , the 
dogwood,  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  in- 
toxicating fish.  A preparation  of  the  root  is 
infused  in  the  water  containing  the  fish,  which 
soon  rise  to  the  top,  and  float  insensibly  on  the 
surface.  A tincture  of  the  same  part  of  the  plant 
has  been  found  very  successful  in  relieving  the 
pain  of  toothache.  The  juice  of  the  root  is  used 
to  poison  arrows  for  shooting  birds,  and  is  said 
to  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  mange  in  dogs. 
The  timber  of  this  tree  is  considered  to  be  amongst 
the  best  which  Jamaica  possesses,  the  wood  being 
almost  imperishable. 

Pisolite.  Pea  Stone. — A variety  of  calca- 
reous spar,  occurring  in  small  globular  masses, 
like  peas.  These  usually  consist  of  concentric 
lamellae,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  generally  a 
grain  of  sand. 

Pistacia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Anacardiacece.  The 
species  are  trees,  growing  in  the  region  of  the 
Mediterranean.  One  of  the  best  'known  is  the 
pistachio  nut  tree,  P.  vera.  See  Anacardi- 
ACEiE.  P.  Terebinthus  is  a tree  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  feet  high,  and  is  a native  of  southern 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa.  From  inci- 
sions made  in  the  bark  of  this  tree,  there  flows 
a liquid  resinous  substance,  known  in  commerce 
as  Chian  turpentine,  esteemed  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  turpentines.  It  receives  its  name  from 
being  collected  in  the  island  of  Chio,  where  the 
tree  thrives.  This  turpentine  is  high  priced,  and 
in  consequence  is  often  adulterated.  The  leaves 
are  often  attacked  by  an  insect  which  produces 
galls,  and  these  are  used  in  the  Levant  as  a dye 
for  silk.  P.  Lentiscus , a branched,  tortuous 
shrub,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  is  a native  of  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Chio.  From 
incisions  made  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  large 
branches  of  this  tree,  there  exudes  a concrete, 
resinous  substance,  well  known  as  gum-mastiche, 
or  mastic.  Mastic  is  very  much  used  by  the 
natives  of  the  East,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  commerce  with  the  island  of 
Chio.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  East  are  in  the  constant  habit 
of  chewing  it,  for  the  purpose  of  sweetening  their 
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breath,  strengthening  their  gums,  and  whitening 
the  teeth.  They  burn  it  also  in  the  form  of  pas- 
tiles,  for  perfuming  their  houses. 

PSsilcse. — The  duck-weed  family  of  plants. 
See  Araceje, 

Plsum.  The  Pea. — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Le- 
guminosce,  sub-order  Papilionacece.  P.  sativum 
furnishes  the  common  pea  of  our  gardens.  P. 
arvense  yields  the  gray  pea  of  our  fields.  P. 
maritimum  is  the  sea  pea.  It  is  a native  of 
many  parts  of  Europe ; and  though  the  seeds  are 
bitter,  they  have  been  used  as  an  article  of  food. 
Cattle  are  fond  of  the  herb.  Several  other  spe- 
cies are  known,  all  producing  edible  seeds,  but 
the  two  first  are  the  most  valuable. 

Pitcairnia  (after  Mr.  Pitcairn , a botanist). 
. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Bromeliaceoz.  The  species  are 
herbs,  growing  in  tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  which  are  large,  bril- 
liantly coloured,  and  united  into  a terminal 
bunch.  Two  species,  P.  bracteata  and  P.  brome- 
licpfolia,  are  cultivated  in  Europe,  on  account  of 
their  beauty. 

Pithecia.  The  Saids. — A genus  of  quadru- 
manous  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Cebidce. 
The  species  are  natives  of  America,  and  are 
characterized  by  their  having  a thick,  hairy  tail, 
which  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and  being 
often  furnished  with  a dense  beard.  Of  all  the 
monkeys,  they  are  said  most  to  resemble  man. 
The  Capuchin  monkey,  P.  Chiropotes , a native 
of  the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  is  the 
most  like.  Its  eyes  have  an  expression  of  me- 
lancholy and  fierceness  combined,  and  it  has  a 
long,  thick  beard  covering  the  chin.  It  is  strong, 
active,  and  fierce,  is  tamed  with  difficulty,  and 
when  enraged,  raises  himself  on  his  hinder  ex- 
tremities, grinds  his  teeth,  and  leaps  round  his 
antagonist  with  threatening  gestures.  Wetting 
his  beard  throws  him  into  a great  rage,  and  it  is 
said  when  he  drinks  he  lifts  the  water  up  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  drinks  with  great  deli- 
beration, taking  good  care  not  to  allow  a drop  to 
fall  upon  his  beard.  He  is  two  feet  nine  inches 
long, tail  included,  and  has  large  sunken  eyes  over- 
arched with  well  marked  brows.  P.  melanoce- 
phala,  the  cacajao,  is  only  about  one  foot  long, 
and  resembles  very  much  an  old  withered  negro 
in  miniature.  It  is  a voracious  animal,  but  is 
mild,  easily  frightened,  and  lives  in  troops. 

Pitta. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
dentirostral  tribe,  of  the  order  Passeres,  family 
Turdidce, , and  sub-family  Formicarinoe,  or  ant- 
thrushes.  The  species  are  lively,  pretty  birds, 
and  have  the  gradually  curved  bill  of  the  true 
thrushes,  but  much  stronger.  They  are  natives 
of  hot  climates,  and  live  chiefly  on  ants  and 
other  insects.  They  fly  but  little,  and  some  of 
them  have  sonorous  voices.  Pitta  brachyura  is 
a native  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a lively  bird,  and  very 
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common,  but  more  often  seen  than  heard.  It  is 
wary  and  shy  in  its  habits,  and  frequents  tangled 
brakes  and  the  ill  kept  native  gardens.  It  preys 
much  upon  ants,  and  resorts  to  the  same  hill  for 
days  together.  It  seldom  alights  on  trees,  only 
perhaps  when  alarmed,  but  keeps  exclusively  to 
the  ground  or  to  the  lowest  branches  of  the 
underwood. 

Placima  ( , a broad  plate). — A genus 
of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Conchifera , and  forming  the  type  of  a small 
family,  Placunidce.  The  species  are  sub-orbicular, 
compressed,  of  a white  translucent  texture.  The 
cartilages  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  two  diverg- 
ing ridges  on  one  of  the  valves,  which  fit  into 
two  grooves  in  the  other.  One  of  the  species,  P. 
sella , is  coloured  internally,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Hungarian  saddle.  Another  is  per- 
fectly transparent.  This  species,  P,  placenta , 
is  a native  of  the  Chinese  seas,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  instead  of  glass  to  glaze  windows. 
Several  species,  which  have,  however,  been 
formed  into  sub-genera,  are  found  fossil. 

Plaaaria  (planus,  flat). — A genus  of  anne- 
lids, the  greater  number  of  which  inhabit  fresh 
water  ponds  and  ditches.  As  their  name  implies, 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  flattened  form, 
which  resembles  at  first  sight  the  foot  of  a gas- 
teropodous  mollusc.  Many  worms  used  to  be 
arranged  under  the  genus  Planaria,  but  now  this 
name  is  confined  to  those  which  have  only  one 
orifice  to  their  digestive  system,  which  is  placed 
about  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body, 
a ramified  arbusculiform  stomach,  and  an  exser- 
tile  proboscis.  Of  late  the  old  genus  Planaria 
has  been  revised,  a number  of  new(genera  have 
been  proposed,  and  a distinct  order  has  been 
established  to  receive  them.  This  order  has 
been  named  Dendroccela , of  which  the  restricted 
genus  Planaria  is  the  type.  The  true  planarias 
are  aquatic ; but  a remarkable  species,  resembling 
a planaria,  was  described  some  years  ago  as 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  living  on  the  decayed 
fronds  of  palms,  on  the  summits  of  high  moun- 
tains, and  respiring  free  air.  This  forms  the  type 
of  the  genus  Herpa , having  the  aperture  of  the 
digestive  system  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
body. 

Planera  (after  M.  Planer , a botanist). — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Urticaceae , and  sub-order  Uhnacece. 
The  species  are  trees,  natives  of  North  America 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 
P.  aquatica  is  a moderate  sized  tree,  growing  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  North  America,  in  Carolina, 
&c.  The  wood  is  heavy  and  hard,  and  is  used 
for  many  purposes.  P.  crenata  is  a native  of  the 
Trans-Caucasian  provinces  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  a fine  lofty  tree,  reaching  the  height  of 
seventy- five  feet,  with  a straight  trunk,  and  a 
broad  tufted  cyme  of  erect  branches.  Its  leaves 
are  coriaceous,  oval-shaped,  and  the  flowers  are 
small  and  disagreeably  scented.  The  tree  is 
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known  in  its  native  country  by  the  name  of 
“ zelkova;”  and  the  wood  is  of  a deep  red  colour, 
heavy,  tough,  and  so  very  hard  that  it  is  difficult 
to  drive  a nail  into  it.  It  is  equal  to  the  ash 
in  strength  and  elasticity.  The  natives  of  the 
countries  where  it  grows  prefer  it  to  the  oak  for 
making  planks  for  their  houses,  &c. ; and  as 
it  possesses  an  agreeable  colour,  is  fine  grained, 
and  takes  a good  polish,  they  use  it  very 
much  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  furniture. 
It  resists  the  destructive  action  of  insects, 
and  withstands  well  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Planorbis  planus , flat ; orbis , an  orb) — A 
genus  of  fresh  water  Mollusca  belonging  to  the 
class  Gasteropoda , order  Pulmonifera,  and  family 
Lymneidce.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  shells  being  flat,  discoidal,  and 
many- whirled,  all  the  whirls  being  visible  equally 
above  or  below.  About  sixty  recent  species 
have  been  described,  several  of  which  are  natives 
of  Great  Britain ; and  an  equal  number  are  found 
fossil. 

Plantaginacese.  The  Rib-wort  family — 
A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  of  which 
the  genus  Plantago  is  the  type.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  numerous  and  herbaceous.  They 
are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
chiefly  in  temperate  and  cool  regions.  The 
plants  are  often  stemless,  their  leaves  are  radical, 
spread  on  the  ground  in  a star  shape,  and  a 
lengthened  naked  peduncle  rises  from  the  centre, 
having  a terminal,  cylindrical  head  of  flowers. 
One  of  the  most  common  species  in  this  country 
is  the  greater  plantain,  or  way-bred,  Plantago 
major.  This  plant  had  in  former  days  a great 
reputation  amongst  medical  men  as  a vulnerary, 
being  assumed  to  be  capable  of  arresting  haemorr- 
hages and  vomitings,  and  to  prove  useful  in 
consumption.  The  leaves  at  the  present  day  are 
often  used  for  making  poultices  and  ointments 
by  country  herbalists.  Small  birds  are  very 
fond  of  the  seeds,  and  the  spikes  are  in  great 
demand  amongst  those  who  keep  cage-birds. 
The  name  “ way-bred”  is  derived  from  the  fact 
of  the  plant  being  chiefly  found  on  road  sides  and 
pathways.  It  is  said  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
man  wherever  he  goes,  being  found  in  all  our 
colonies  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  Indians 
of  North  America  call  it  “whiteman’s  foot,” 
from  its  springing  up  near  every  settlement  the 
colonists  make.  P.  Psyllium , a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  is  remarkable  for  the  shape  and 
appearance  of  its  seeds.  They  are  flat  on  one  side, 
of  an  oblong  or  ovoid  form,  of  a blackish-brown 
colour,  and  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a flea. 
A decoction  of  these  seeds  is  used  in  medicine  as 
an  emollient,  soothing  application,  acting  in  the 
same  way  as  lintseed.  It  is  more  particularly, 
however,  used  for  gumming  and  whitening  mus- 
lins; and  considerable  quantities  are  exported 
from  Nismes  and  Montpellier  to  the  north  of 
Europe  for  that  purpose. 
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Plantago.  The  Plantain.  — See  Planta- 
GINACEA3. 

Plant jgrada  ( planta , sole  of  the  foot ; gra- 
dior , to  walk). — An  order  of  carnivorous  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , used  by  some 
zoologists  to  contain  those  species  of  Ferae,  which 
place  the  whole  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  upon  the 
ground,  as  the  bears,  Ursidce , &c. 

Platalea.  The  Spoonbill. — A genus  of  birds. 
See  Ardeidas. 

Platanista. — A genus  of  cetaceans.  See 
Delphinidae. 

Plain  si  us  (yrXum;,  broad). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Amentacece,  and  sub-order  Platanece,  of  which  it 
is  the  only  genus.  The  species  are  trees,  often  of 
great  size,  and  found  growing  in  the  temperate 
and  sub-tropical  countries  of  both  continents  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Six  species  have  been 
described ; but  some  botanists  consider  them  as 
only  varieties,  and  place  them  all  under  one, 
P.  vulgaris.  The  plane  tree  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  has  been  cultivated  from  a very 
early  period  throughout  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Some  say  that  the  sycamore  of  the 
ancients  is  the  P.  orientalis , or  Oriental  plane ; 
and  in  Scotland,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
leaves  of  this  species  to  that  tree,  it  is  often 
called  the  sycamore.  The  Oriental  plane  some- 
times acquires  an  enormous  thickness,  occasion- 
ally measuring  as  much  as  80  or  even  150  feet 
in  circumference.  In  height,  it  seldom  rises 
more  than  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet.  The 
wood,  when  full  grown  and  dried,  weighs  forty- 
nine  pounds  the  cubic  foot.  In  the  East  it  is 
much  used  by  cabinetmakers  in  the  manufacture 
of  articles  of  furniture.  Its  grain  is  close,  and  it 
is  susceptible  of  taking  a high  polish.  The  Swiss 
baskets,  and  other  little  fancy  articles,  so  com- 
monly sold  in  that  country,  are  made  of  plane 
tree  wood ; and  it  appears  to  resist  well  the  attacks 
of  insects.  Of  late  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
little  stiff  hairs  which  are  found  in  great  numbers 
on  the  young  parts  of  the  tree,  become  sooner 
or  later  detached,  and  when  carried  by  the  wind 
through  the  air,  enter  the  lungs  of  man  and 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  and  produce. danger- 
ous consequences.  The  species  found  in  America 
is  P.  occidental is.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
North  America,  from  Mexico  to  Canada.  The 
timber  is  of  a reddish  colour,  and  will  not  bear 
exposure  to  the  weather. 

Platessa.  — A genus  of  malacopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Pleuronectidce , 
and  containing  several  well  known  fishes.  The 
species  are  of  a rhomboidal  form,  and  the  greater 
number  have  both  eyes  on  the  right  side.  Each 
jaw  is  armed  with  a single  row  of  obtuse  teeth, 
and  the  pharyngeals  have  a number  arranged 
like  paving  stones.  They  are  for  the  chief  part 
European  fishes,  and  are  much  used  as  food.  P. 
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communis  (Pleuronecles  Platessa ),  the  plaice,  is 
very  common  on  our  coasts,  and  is  usually  about 
a foot  or  more  in  length,  and  sometimes  attains 


the  weight  of  fifteen  pounds.  P.  flesus  is  the 
well  known  flounder ; and  P.  limanda  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  dab.  This  latter  species  is 
more  commonly  seen  in  the  markets  in  France 
than  any  of  the  others. 

Platinum  or  Platina  ( platina , a diminu- 
tive of  plata,  the  Spanish  word  for  silver) — A 
metal  of  a steel-gray  colour,  resembling  that  of 
silver.  It  was  discovered  in  1735  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Choco  and  Barbacoas,  in  Colombia, 
and  first  made  known  in  Europe  in  1741,  by  Mr. 
Wood,  assay-master  in  Jamaica.  Native  pla- 
tinum is  found  in  the  form  of  small,  irregularly 
round  grains,  of  a metallic  lustre,  shining,  and 
opaque.  It  is  malleable,  slightly  expansible,  re- 
mains unchanged  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
is  infusible  in  the  strongest  heat  of  a smith’s  forge, 
and  can  only  be  acted  upon  or  dissolved  by  nitro- 
muriatic  acid.  Next  to  native  iridium,  which  is 
a metal  generally  found  associated  with  it,  pla- 
tinum is  the  heaviest  metal  known,  its  density 
varying  from  19  to  21 , specific  gravity,  17 '332 ; 
hardness,  4*25.  It  is  very  ductile,  being  capable 
of  being  drawn  into  wires  of  i-^rjj-th  inch  in  dia- 
meter; and  its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a wire  of 
•078  inch  supports  a weight  of  274*31  lbs.  In 
addition  to  the  places  where  it  was  first  dis- 
covered, platinum  is  now  found  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil,  in  St.  Domingo,  Sibe- 
ria, and  in  the  Oural  Mountains.  In  the  latter 
locality  it  is  found  in  such  quantity,  that  in 
Russia  it  is  converted  into  legal  money.  It  is  a 
very  useful  metal  in  the  arts,  being  extensively 
employed  for  making  crucibles,  and  other  appa- 
ratus for  the  use  of  chemists,  for  the  points  of 
lightning  conductors,  standard  measures,  &c., 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  being  silvered.  Four  other 
metals  are  generally  found  in  conjunction  with 
platinum,  viz.,  Iridium,  Palladium  (see  this 
word),  Osmium , and  Rhodium.  Iridium  and 
rhodium  are  very  hard,  and  are  used  as  nibs  for 
gold  pens. 

Platonia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Clu- 
SIACEE. 

Platurus  (yrXxru;,  broad ; ov^ot,  tail). — A 
genus  of  serpents.  See  Colubride. 

Platycarcinus  (‘x’Xa.ru;,  broad ; xxgxivos, 
crab). — A genus  of  Crustacea . See  Cancer. 
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Platycercus  (ctXo.tv;,  broad ; x*gxov,  tail). 
— A genus  of  parrots.  See  Psittacide. 

Platycrinus. — A genus  of  fossil  echinoderms. 
See  Crinoidea. 

Plalydactylus  ( trXxrvs , broad  ; ^xxrvXog, 
joint). — A genus  of  saurian  reptiles.  See 
Geckotide. 

Platypus  (yrXxrv;,  broad ; c roug,  foot).  The 
Duck-Ull. — A synonym  of  Ornithorhynchus. 

Platyrkynchus  ( vrXetrv; , broad  ; 
beak) — A genus  of  Mammalia  belonging  to  the 
order  Ferae,  and  family  Phocidos , and  containing 
the  sea-lion,  P.  leoninus . See  Phocide. 

Also  a genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order 
Passeres , and  family  Muscicapidce.  The  species 
are  intertropical  birds,  and  their  song  is  agree- 
able. They  live  on  insects,  which  they  seize 
on  the  wing.  P.  cancromus  is  the  type. 

Plectognathi  (yr Xsxrog,  interlaced;  yvaGog , 

jaw) An  order  of  fishes  containing  those  species 

which  have  the  jaws  formed  of  the  maxillary 
and  intermaxillary  bones  united  together  into 
one  body,  and  the  palatine  arch  connected  to  the 
cranium  by  a suture,  and,  in  consequence,  im- 
movable. Their  skeleton  is  soft  but  fibrous,  the 
bones  being  only  partially  ossified.  The  oper- 
cula  and  the  rays  are  concealed  "under  a thick 
skin,  so  that  only  a small  branchial  opening  is 
visible  externally.  The  skin  is  covered  with 
ganoid  scales  or  spines,  they  have  no  pancreatic 
coeca,  their  ribs  are  reduced  to  mere  vestiges, 
and  their  ventral  fins  are  not  distinctly  devel- 
oped. This  order  contains  the  diodons  and 
moon-fish,  Diodontide  ; the  file-fishes,  Balis- 
tide  ; and  the  trunk-fishes,  Ostracionide. 

Plectropkanes.  The  Snow  Bunting. — See 
Emberizine. 

Plesiosaurus  ( [trXfino s,  like  to;  trxv^og,  liz- 
ard).— A genus  of  fossil  saurian  reptiles.  See 
Enaliosauri. 

Pleuroucctes. — See  Pleuronectide. 

Pleuronectidae  ( [tXsu^u , side ; vnxrns, 
swimmer). — A family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
order  Anacanthini,  or  those  which  have  no  spines 
or  pungent  rays  in  the  fins,  and  containing  many 
well  known  species.  They  are  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  flat-fish,  and  are  peculiar  amongst 
all  vertebrated  animals  in  having  both  eyes 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  head,  which  side  is 
always  uppermost  when  the  fish  swims,  and  is 
strongly  coloured,  while  the  under  side  is  white. 
The  body  is  very  much  compressed,  fringed  above 
by  a long  dorsal  fin  which  extends  all  the  length 
of  the  back.  They  are  destitute  of  swimming 
bladder.  The  species  belonging  to  this  family 
are  of  great  importance  to  our  maritime  popula- 
tion, and  give  employment  to  large  bodies  of 
fishermen  on  various  parts  of  our  coast.  They 
abound  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  where 
the  bottom  is  sandy,  though  some  of  the  largest, 
as  the  turbot  and  halibut,  are  taken  farther  out 
at  sea.  The  genus  Pleuronecles  formerly  con- 
tained the  whole  family,  but  of  late  it  has  been 
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subdivided  into  many  sub-genera.  The  sole,  so 
well  known  as  one  of  our  best  and  most  delicate 
fishes  for  the  table,  is  the  type  of  the  genus 
Solea.  These  fishes  are  distinguished  by  their 
more  elongated  form,  and  the  blunt  and  rounded 
shape  of  the  muzzle.  The  eyes  are  on  the  right 
side.  Solea  vulgaris , the  common  sole,  is  taken 
in  immense  quantities  on  the  British  coasts. 
Eightv-six  thousand  bushels  have  been  received 
at  Biilingsgate  market  in  one  year.  The  tur- 
bots belong  to  the  genus  Rhombus . In  this  genus 
the  eyes  are  on  the  left  side.  R.  maximus, 
the  common  turbot,  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
the  family.  It  is  called  the  water  or  sea 
pheasant  by  the  common  people  in  France,  on 
account  of  its  fine  flavour.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  body  is  brown,  and  beset  with  hard  tubercles, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  brill,  R.  vulgaris. 
This  is  a smaller  fish  than  the  turbot,  and  not  so 
delicate  in  flavour.  Both  these  fishes  are  com- 
mon on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  but  a large 
portion  of  the  turbot  produced  in  the  English 
market  is  taken  on  or  near  the  various  sand- 
banks between  the  long  line  of  our  eastern  shore 
and  the  coast  of  Holland.  The  number  brought 
to  the  London  market  alone,  amount  in  each 
season,  on  an  average,  to  88,000  ; and  a sum  of 
£15,000  a-year  is  paid  to  the  Danes  for  lobsters 
to  make  sauce  for  them.  The  holibut  or  halibut, 
forms  part  of  the  genus  Hippoglossus,  and  is  the 
largest  of  the  family.  See  Hippoglossus.  The 
plaice  and  flounder  belong  to  the  genus  Platessa 
— which  see. 

IPleuroptera  (srAsvga,  side;  wing). 

The  Flying  Lemur.— A.  synonym  of  Galeo- 
PITHECUS. 

Plem'osnm'us side;  truvgos,  lizard). 

. — A genus  01  fossil  reptiles,  a peculiarity  of  which 
is  that  the  vertebrae  of  the  tail  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  back. 

Pleurotoma  side  ; rog sj,  slit). — A 

genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Gasteropoda,  and  forming  the  type  of  the 
family  Pleurotomidce.  The  species  are  nume- 
rous, about  480  having  been  described,  and  in- 
stead of  being  all  contained  in  this  one  genus, 
are  now  arranged  in  several  genera,  differing 
from  each  other  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  oper- 
culum and  the  length  of  the  canal.  They  are 
characterized  by  a more  or  less  deeply  cut  slit  in 
the  side  of  the  outer  lip.  The  animal  has  a long 
cylindrical  syphon  which  is  lodged  in  the  canal 
of  the  shell,  which  in  general  is  long  and  straight. 
They  are  carnivorous  animals,  and  the  greater 
number  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  though 
several  are  found  in  the  northern  seas,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Mediterranean.  About  800 
species  occur  fossil,  chiefly  in  the  chalk. 

Plenvotomai'ia. — A genus  of  fossil  shells 
belonging  to  the  class  Gasteropoda , and  family 
Haliotidce.  Numerous  species,  about  400,  have 
been  found  in  the  lower  Silurian  and  chalk. 
They  are  trochiform,  solid,  few-whirled,  with  an 
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enlarged  spire,  an  oblong  four-sided  mouth,  and 
a deep  slit  in  its  outer  margin,  hence  its  name. 
Some  species  rival  the  living  Turbines  in  magni- 
tude and  solidity,  whilst  others  are  as  frail  as 
Janthina. 


Pleurotomaria  conoidea, 

JPlexaura  (mythological  name). — A genus  of 
zoophytes  belonging  to  the  order  Asteroida , and 
family  Gorgoniidce.  The  species  contained  in 
this  genus  have  the  horny  axis  covered  with  a 
thick,  corky,  almost  earthy-looking  crust,  studded 
with  large  unequal  cells.  The  species  are  natives 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  American  seas. 

Pliosaui'us  (vkuos, complete;  fftzvgo;,  lizard). 
— A genus  of  fossil  saurian  reptiles.  See 
Enaliosauri. 

Piocanihuii  ( pr'koKago s,  a tress  of  hair). — 
A genus  of  acotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Algae,  sub-order  Fuci,  and  tribe  JDeles- 
serice.  The  only  European  species  of  this  genus, 
P.  coccineum,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sea- 
weeds we  have. 

Ploceinae.  The  Weavers. — A sub-family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passeres , and  family  Fringillidce.  They 
have  large  conical  bills  and  pointed  wings. 
They  are  natives  of  hot  climates,  being  found  in 
Africa,  India,  &c.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of 
seeds,  but  some  seek  for  parasitical  insects  off 
the  hides  of  the  wild  buffalo  of  South  Africa. 
They  receive  the  name  of  “ weavers”  from  the 
surprising  skill  with  which  they  fabricate  their 
nests.  Some  of  these,  made  of  green  grass 
curiously  woven,  are  shaped  exactly  like  a 
chemist’s  retort,  and  suspended  from  a branch  of 
a tree  extending  over  a river  or  pool  of  water. 
They  are  suspended  from  the  head,  and  the 
narrow  part  or  neck,  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
with  the  aperture  at  the  bottom,  almost  touches 
the  water.  Others  are  built  in  a clump  of  many 
together  on  a tree,  all  placed  under  one  roof  or 
cover,  and  each  nest  having  a separate  entrance 
on  the  under  side.  They  are  constructed  of 
grass,  and  trees  may  be  seen  with  the  boughs 
completely  covered  over,  the  aerial  city,  as  it 
may  be  called,  sometimes  occupying  a space  of 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  comprising  a popula- 
tion of  some  hundreds.  The  birds  which  con- 
struct these  nests,  Philetaerus  ( Loxia ) socius, 
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never,  it  is  said,  use  the  same  a second  time,  but 
in  the  following  season  construct  fresh  ones  upon 
the  lower  surface  of  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
In  this  manner  they  proceed  year  after  year, 
adding  to  the  mass,  till  at  last  the  weight  often 
becomes  such  as  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
tree  upon  which  it  is  built.  Others  again,  as 
the  nests  of  Ploceus  capensis,  constructed  of  the 
same  materials,  are  kidney-shaped,  with  the 
entrance  at  the  upper  end  and  directed  down- 
wards. Five  or  six  of  these  nests  are  suspended 
from  a branch  of  a tree,  overhanging  a pool  of 
water,  and  the  twigs  which  approach  nearest  the 
water  are  generally  preferred.  This  sub-family 
contains  a number  of  genera,  of  which  the  genus 
Ploceus  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  A species  of 
this  genus  which  is  very  common  in  India  dur- 
ing the  grain  season,  is  occasionally  taught  tricks 
by  the  natives,  such  as  loading  and  firing  a small 
cannon.  An  extraordinary  arrangement  has 
been  witnessed  in  the  nest  of  this  bird.  On  one 
side  of  the  interior  a piece  of  clay  is  fixed,  and 
into  this  the  bird,  during  the  season  of  incuba- 
tion, places  a glow-worm  or  fire-fly  during  the 
night!  The  whidah-finches  or  widow-birds, 
Vidua,  belong  to  the  Ploceince.  V.  paradisea,  a 
native  of  Senegal  and  South  Africa,  is  a 
favourite  cage  bird  in  this  country.  Tt  is  about 
the  size  of  a canary,  and  the  male  is  remark- 
able for  two  very  long  drooping  tail  feathers, 
measuring  a foot  in  length,  and  two  others 
shorter,  but  with  very  broad  webs.  The  pre- 
vailing colours  of  the  species  of  Vidua  are  sombre, 
and  this  perhaps  has  given  them  their  name. 
The  genus  Textor  contains  a species,  T.  ery- 
throrhynclius , which  is  a native  of  South  Africa, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  habits.  It  is  always 
found  in  company  with  the  buffalo,  and  besides 
ridding  its  huge  associate  of  many  of  the  insects 
with  which  its  skin  is  infested,  acts  as  a sen- 
tinel to  warn  it  of  any  impending  danger.  On 
observing  any  unusual  appearance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  little  bird  flies  up  suddenly  and 
thus  calls  the  attention  of  the  buffaloes,  who 
once  alarmed,  soon  take  to  flight  accompanied 
with  their  vigilant  attendant. 

Ploesconia A genus  of  ciliated  Infusoria, 

natives  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water.  They  are 
of  a discoidal  form,  and  are  covered  with  a 
cuirass  marked  with  longitudinal  ribs.  One  of 
the  sides  is  furnished  with  numerous  thick 
cilia,  which  appear  to  serve  the  animal  as  organs 
of  motion,  while  the  other  side  is  furnished  with 
a row  of  vibratile  cilia  arranged  in  a semicir- 
cular shape,  the  action  of  which  is  to  cause  a 
whirlpool  in  the  water,  and  draw  objects  of  food 
within  reach  of  its  mouth. 

Plotosus. — A genus  of  malacopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  division  Abdominales , and 
family  Siluridce.  Their  body  is  long,  terminat- 
ing in  a compressed  point,  and  the  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins  are  provided  with  sharp  pointed 
dentated  spines.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
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seas  of  Asia.  P.  lineatus  may  be  taken  as  the 
type ; a fish  about  a foot  long,  with  a large  de- 
pressed obtuse  head,  and  the  upper  jaw  longer 
than  the  lower.  It  is  of  a greenish-brown 
colour  above,  white  underneath,  and  has  three 
coloured  lines  which  traverse  the  whole  length 
of  the  body.  This  fish  lives  in  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  is  much  dreaded  by 
the  fishermen  on  account  of  the  small,  sharp 
cutting  spines  oi  the  fins,  with  which,  when 
handled  incautiously,  the  fish  can  inflict  severe 
wounds.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  sometimes  fatal 
consequences  are  produced  by  these  injuries,  and 
the  Arabs  dread  this  fish  more  than  they  do  the 
scorpion. 

Plotiis.  The  Darter. — A genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  Anseres,  family  Pelecanidce, 
and  forming  the  type  of  the  small  sub-family 
Plotince.  The  bill  in  the  species  of  this  genus  is 
longer  than  the  head,  quite  straight,  firm  though 
slender,  and  terminating  in  a very  sharp  point. 
The  feet  are  short  and  robust,  the  wings  short, 
and  the  tail  long.  The  neck  of  the  darters  is 
long,  tortuous,  and  snake-like,  and  they  have 
been  described  as  “ reptiles  grafted  on  the  body 
of  a bird.”  Though  the  water  is  their  favourite 
element,  they  build  their  nest  upon  trees  or  rocks. 
One  of  the  species,  P.  Levaillantii,  is  a native  of 
South  Africa,  and  is  called  by  the  Hottentots, 
“ the  bird  with  a serpent’s  neck.”  Another 
species,  P.  Anhinga  or  Americanus , is  a native 
of  Florida,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Brazil.  The 
people  call  them  “ snake  birds.”  The  anhingas 
live  upon  fish,  and  their  movements  are  rapid 
and  graceful.  They  fly  high  during  the  heat  of 
the  day. 

Plumbaginacea;.  The  Sea  Pink  family. — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of 
herbs  or  under-shrubs  with  alternate  or  fasciculate 
leaves  without  stipulse,  and  flowers  capitate  or 
panicled.  The  species  inhabit  the  sea  shores 
and  salt  marshes  chiefly  in  temperate  regions. 
They  are  divided  into  two  sub-families: — 1. 
Staticece,  containing  the  plants  well  known  as 
thrift,  sea  pinks,  &c.,  and  of  which  the  genus 
Statice  is  the  type.  2.  Plumbaginece,  typefied 
by  the  genus  Plumbago.  Several  species  of  this 
genus  are  known.  One  of  these,  P.  Europcea, 
is  a native  of  Europe,  and  is  known  in  the 
south  of  France  by  the  name  of  “ malherbe.” 
The  root  is  irritant,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
rubefacient  and  vesicant.  Chewed  it  often  re- 
lieves toothache,  and  has  hence  been  called  “ tooth- 
wort.”  P.  scandens , a native  of  South  America 
• and  the  West  Indies,  possesses  the  same  proper- 
ties, and  is  often  called  “ herbe  au  diable.”  It 
is  a small  climbing  shrub. 

Plumbago — A genus  of  plants.  See  Plum- 
15  agin  ace.js — also  the  name  given  to  black  lead. 
See  Graphite. 

Plumbum.  Lead. — A metal.  See  Lead. 

Pluvianus. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  Grallce,  family  Charadriidce , and  sub- 
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family  Cursorince.  There  is  only  species  known, 
P.  JEgyptius,  a native  of  Senegal  and  Egypt. 
It  appears  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  when  the 
waters  retire,  lives  in  pairs,  and  is  seldom  seen 
in  larger  flocks  than  seven  or  eight  indivi- 
duals. 

Pnenmodei  mon. — A genus  of  molluscous 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Pteropoda.  See 
Clionid^e. 

Pneumonobrancliiata. — A synonym,  of 
PULMONIFERA. 

Poa.  The  Meadow  Grass. — A genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  sub-class 
Glumacece , and  nat.  ord.  Graminece.  The  species 
of  which  this  genus  is  composed  form  the  great 
bulk  of  what  are  called  “ natural  grasses.” 
They  are  the  commonest  weeds  that  follow  the 
migrations  of  man,  and  generally  contain  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  nutritious  matter  to  render 
them  fodder  for  various  animals.  P.  annua  is 
in  some  places  called  the  causeway-grass,  from 
its  frequency  in  unfrequented  streets.  P.  pratensis 
and  P.  trivialis  are  grasses  which  contribute  very 
greatly  to  form  our  meadow  pastures. 

Pocillopora  ( pocillum , a little  cup). — A 
genus  of  corals;  sub-kingdom  Padiata,  class 
Anthozoa , order  Sclerenchymaiosa , family  Mille- 
poridce , and  forming  the  type  of  the  sub-family 
Pocilloporince.  The  species  are  stony  corals, 
plant-like,  branched  or  lobed,  with  the  surface 
studded  on  all  sides  with  small  cells  sunk  in  the 
substance,  and  having  porous  interstices.  These 
cells  are  scattered,  distinct,  hollowed  out  into 
little  pits.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of 
the  Indian  seas,  typefied  by  P.  damicornis, 
though  one  is  British. 

Podargus. — A genus  of  goat-suckers.  See 
Caprimulgid^e. 

Podiceps. — A genus  of  web-footed  birds. 
See  COLYMBID-iE. 

Podocarpus  a foot;  xagTos,  fruit. — 

A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Coniferce , and  composed  of  trees, 
often  of  great  size,  indigenous  to  the  great  chains 
of  mountains  in  South  America,  and  occurring 
also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Zea  - 
land. The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  entire,  persist- 
ing and  scattered.  The  fruit  is  in  form  of  a 
drupe,  and  the  seeds  concealed  under  the  fleshy 
envelope,  have  a hard  shell  and  an  embryo  with 
two  short  cotyledons.  P.  elongatus , a native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  may  be  considered  the 
typical  species,  and  is  occasionally  cultivated  in 
Europe.  P.  dacrydioides , a New  Zealand  species, 
is  a gigantic  tree  rising  to  the  height  of  near  200 
feet,  with  a stem  naked  for  a great  part  of  its 
height,  and  terminated  by  a magnificent  pyramid 
of  branches.  The  natives  call  it  “Kai-Kaea.” 
P.  zamicefolius , a native  of  the  same  country, 
is  nearly  as  high  as  the  last.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  resisting,  and  is  very  useful  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  &c.  The  New  Zealanders  con- 
struct their  canoes  of  P.  totarra,  the  wood  being 
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hard  and  very  incorruptible.  The  fruits  of  P, 
neriifolius  are  eatable. 

Podopthalma  (•raw?,  foot ; o<p0xXp.os,  eye). 
The  Stalk-eyed  Crustacea. — A legion  or  division 
of  Crustacea  belonging  to  the  order  Malacostraca. 
The  most  distinguishing  characters  of  the  ani- 
mals belonging  to  this  great  division  are  the 
possession  of  organs  exclusively  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  respiration  (branchiae),  and  the  exis- 
tence of  eyes  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a move- 
able  peduncle  or  foot-stalk ; hence  their  name. 
A large  portion  of  the  front  of  the  body  is 
covered  by  a buckler-shaped  shell  or  carapace 
which  extends  more  or  less  beyond  the  thorax ; 
and  this  species  of  covering  generally  tends  to 
distinguish  the  animals  of  this  division  of  Crus- 
tacea at  first  sight.  The  Podopthalma  are  divided 
into  two  orders,  the  Decapoda  and  the  Stoma- 
poda. 

Podura  (vrovs,  foot ; ovga,  tail).  The  Spring- 
tails. — A genus  of  apterous  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Thysanura , and  forming  the  type  of 
the  family  Poduridce.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  insects  of  this  genus  consists  in  the  abdo- 
men, which  is  distinct  from  the  thorax,  ending 
in  a forked  caudal  appendage  which  is  folded 
under  it  when  the  animal  is  at  rest.  This  ap- 
pendage or  tail  is  elastic,  and  by  suddenly  extend- 
ing it,  the  insect  is  enabled  to  spring  and  leap 
about  in  all  directions — hence  their  name  of 
“spring-tails.”  They  are  of  a leaden  colour, 
and  are  usually  found  in  damp,  shady  places,  as 
under  stones,  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
&c.  Their  food  consists  of  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matters.  The  body  of  these  insects  is 
covered  with  scales,  which  are  used  as  test 
objects  for  the  microscope. 

Poecilopoda  (vroixikos,  various ; tods,  foot). 
— A division  of  the  entomostracous  Crustacea, 
synonymous  with  the  Cormostomata  of  Dana. 
The  animals  belonging  to  the  poecilopoda  are 
characterized  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth  being 
adapted  for  suction  and  not  mastication.  They 
live  a parasitic  life  upon  aquatic  animals,  such 
as  fishes,  &c. ; and  their  mouth  is  therefore  con- 
structed so  as  to  accommodate  them  to  their 
habitations  and  manner  of  life.  Their  body  is 
for  the  greater  part  enclosed  within  a buckler- 
shaped shell  or  carapace  of  a horny  substance, 
and  their  feet,  which  are  in  the  greater  number 
four  pairs,  are  partly  adapted  for  enabling  them 
to  walk  with  and  partly  serve  for  the  purpose  of 
respiration,  having  branchiae  or  gills  attached  to 
them.  When  young,  they  are  free  and  unat- 
tached, and  do  not  resemble  in  the  least  their 
parents,  but  come  very  near  to  the  young  of  the 
cyclopidae.  As  they  advance  in  life,  they  under- 
go a series  of  changes,  and  become  attached  to 
various  other  animals.  Many  of  them  become 
at  last  so  transformed,  that  they  lose  their  eyes 
and  feet,  and  can  no  longer  move  from  the  posi- 
tion they  have  chosen.  Others  retain  to  a con- 
siderable extent  their  powers  of  locomotion,  and 
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some  are  able  to  change  their  position  from  one 
animal  to  another  at  will.  The  genera  Argulus 
and  Caligus  are  representatives  of  this  division. 
See  these  words. 

Poepliagus.  — A genus  of  oxen  to  which 
the  yak  of  India  belongs.  See  Bovid/E. 

Pogonias  (vayavixs,  bearded). — A genus  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
iScicenidce,  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  nume- 
rous barbels  placed  in  a row  under  the  lower  jaw. 
There  are  only  two  species  known, — one  a native 
of  the  China  seas,  and  the  other  an  American 
fish.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of  “ drums  ” 
or  “grunts,”  from  the  extraordinary  noise  they 
make  in  the  water.  They  grow  to  a great  size, 
some  of  them  weighing  occasionally  above  a 
hundred  pounds.  P.  chromis , the  American 
species,  is  so  abundant  in  winter  and  spring,  that 
the  crews  of  vessels  at  anchor  off  the  coast  of 
Georgia  and  Florida,  where  they  are  chiefly  met 
with,  are  utterly  deprived  of  sleep  for  some  nights 
in  succession,  till  they  get  accustomed  to  the  noise, 
by  these  fishes  collecting  under  the  ships’  bottoms 
and  producing  their  peculiar  drumming  noise, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  accompanied  by  a 
tremulous  motion  of  the  whole  vessel.  Sir  John 
Richardson  found  that  most  of  the  specimens 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  had 
the  tails  much  infested  with  the  parasitic  thread- 
worms, Filarioe  ; and  he  supposed  that  the  pecu- 
liar drumming  noise  which  distinguishes  them  was 
caused  by  the  uneasiness  produced  by  these  para- 
sites; the  fish  beating  their  tails  against  the 
bottom  of  the  ships  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  sounds  uttered  by  the  Eastern  species  have 
been  described  as  a combination  of  the  bass  of  an 
organ,  the  sound  of  bells,  and  the  guttural  cries 
of  a large  frog,  with  certain  tones  which  the 
imagination  might  attribute  to  a gigantic  harp. 

Poinciana.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , sub- 
order Papilionacece , and  named  after  M.  Poind , 
governor  of  the  French  West  Indian  Islands  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  composed  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  often  armed  with  sharp 
thorns,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Asia  and  tropical 
America;  their  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  their 
flowers  in  terminal  branches.  The  best  known 
species  of  the  genus  is  P.  pulcherrima,  the  Bar- 
badoes  flower-fence,  a magnificent  shrub,  nine  to 
twelve  feet  high,  with  fine  sweet-scented  flowers 
of  a reddish-orange  colour  bordered  with  yellow, 
and  united  into  brilliant-looking  clusters  hanging 
from  a long  peduncle.  It  is  originally  a native 
of  India,  but  has  been  transported  to  a variety  of 
other  tropical  climates.  It  is  armed  with  strong 
spines,  and  is  made  use  of  for  forming  hedges, 
which  are  said,  though  not  very  useful,  to  be  un- 
rivalled for  their  beauty.  In  the  West  Indies, 
where  this  plant  is  cultivated,  the  leaves  have 
been  used  as  a substitute  for  senna.  The  trunk 
is  generally  hollow,  and  is  found  to  be  occupied 
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by  a large  red  or  dark  brown  ant  which  bites 
severely. 

PoinseStia.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Euphorbiacece , 
and  named  after  a botanist,  M.  Poinsette.  It 
contains  only  one  species,  P.  ( Euphorbia ) pul- 
cherrima , a native  of  Mexico.  It  is  a very 
handsome  shrub,  with  a straight  branching  stem, 
the  branches  long  and  slender.  The  leaves  are 
large,  oval,  elliptical,  and  sinuated,  the  flowers  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  and  surrounded  with  a 
number  of  large  bracteae  which  resemble  the 
leaves,  only  being  narrower,  and  are  of  a brilliant 
red  colour,  producing  a very  pretty  effect. 

Polemoniaceae.  The  Phlox  family. — A nat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants  composed  of  herbs, 
rarely  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing,  and  growing 
in  the  extratropical  parts  of  America,  especially 
on  the  north-western  coast,  but  occurring  also  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Their  leaves  are  opposite  or 
alternate,  simple  or  compound,  and  the  flowers 
are  usually  terminal  and  arranged  on  panicled 
corymbs.  There  are  seventeen  genera  in  this 
family,  many  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  their 
showy  flowers.  Such  are  the  Phlox , Gilia,  and 
Polemonium , and  the  rapid  climbing  Cobcea. 
The  genus  Polemonium  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.  The  species  are  herbaceous,  and  are  found 
in  Europe,  Central  Asia,  and  North  America. 
P.  cceruleum , or  Jacob’s  ladder,  is  the  best  known 
species.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  fertile,  moist 
parts  of  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  and  is  very 
common  in  the  mountains  of  Asiatic  Russia,  ex- 
tending over  to  the  Himalayas.  The  flowers 
are  violet,  blue,  or  white.  It  is  very  rare  in 
England,  growing  wild,  but  is  much  cultivated 
in  our  gardens. 

Poliaiuhes  (sraAuj,  many;  c&vdos,  flower). — 
A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliacece.  The  tuberose,  P. 
tuberosa , is  a well  known  species,  and  highly 
prized  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 
The  native  country  of  this  plant,  which  is  very 
much  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  World,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It 
is  believed,  however,  by  many  botanists  to  be  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  of  late  years  a 
species,  P.  gradlis , has  been  found  in  South 
Brazil,  which  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  garden 
plant. 

Polishing  Slate. — A mineral  substance  of  a 
slaty  texture,  of  a vellowish-white  or  gray  colour, 
and  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
lime,  and  water.  It  absorbs  water  and  adheres 
slightly  to  the  tongue.  The  silica  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which  is  seventy-nine  parts  in  a hun- 
dred, is  composed  almost  entirely  of  diatom acese. 
Of  these  microscopic  objects  it  is  calculated  that 
23,000,000  exist  in  a cubic  line,  and  a grain 
contains  about  187,000.000.  The  specific  gravity 
of  polishing  slate  is  *6  to  *8,  hardness  1'5.  It  is 
found  near  coal  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia  ; Planitz  in 
Saxony ; Hesse  Cassel,  and  Auvergne. 
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Pollen.: — The  minute  powdery  matter  which 
[ we  see  in  the  anthers  of  flowers,  and  which  is  the 
fertilizing  agent  of  the  ovules  of  plants,  is  called 
pollen.  It  consists  of  small  cells  developed  in  the 
interior  of  other  cells,  and  when  examined  by  the 
microscope  appears  in  the  form  of  granules. 
These  granules  vary  in  size  from  -g-^th  to 
y^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  their  form 
is  much  diversified,  though  generally  it  is  ellip- 
soidal. 

Pollicipes. — A genus  of  barnacles.  See 
Lepadid/E. 

Pollyxenid*. — A family  of  myriapods.  See 
Chilocnatha. 

Polyborinae  ( vo'Kv many  kinds;  (2 o%a, 
food).  The  Caracaras  or  Naked-  Cheeked  Eagles. 
— A sub-family  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order 
Accipifres  or  birds  of  prey,  and  family  Falconidat. 
The  birds  of  this  family  are  characterized  by 
having  the  bill  hooked  at  the  tip  only,  the  wings 
long,  especially  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  quill, 
and  the  orbits,  cheeks,  and  part  of  the  throat 
more  or  less  denuded  of  feathers.  They  are  of 
considerable  size,  are  peculiar  to  South  America, 
and,  like  the  vultures,  they  generally  congregate 
in  flocks  to  feed  on  dead  animal  substances,  and 
after  they  have  taken  their  food  the  craw  becomes 
very  prominent  and  naked.  The  genus  Polyborus 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  family,  and  the 
Brazilian  caracara  eagle,  P.  Brasiliensis , is  the 
species  best  known.  This  bird  is  about  twenty- 
one  inches  in  length,  and  in  alar  extent  it  mea- 
sures fifty.  The  name  “caracara”  is  derived 
from  its  hoarse  and  peculiar  cry.  These  birds 
are  very  different  from  the  true  falcons  in  their 
food.  These  latter  will  only  eat  live  prey,  while 
the  former  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  that 
comes  in  their  way — hence  the  name  “ polyborus.” 
Small  birds,  toads,  frogs,  lizards,  worms,  insects, 
grubs,  all  suit  the  caracara’ s appetite,  and  carrion 
is  so  gratifying  to  its  taste  that  it  has  often  been 
observed  to  give  chase  to  a vulture  and  force  him 
to  disgorge  the  piece  of  dead  flesh  he  had  just 
devoured.  It  is  not  a shy  bird,  but  advances  to 
inhabited  places,  perching  on  trees  and  house-tops, 
and  not  caring  to  conceal  itself  It  seldom  if 
ever  attacks  poultry,  and  is  therefore  not  molested 
by  man.  Brazil  is  its  chief  habitat,  but  it  has  a 
wide  range,  for  it  is  a constant  attendant  upon 
man,  and  accordingly  is  found  spread  over  the 
whole  continent  of  South  America  from  the  most 
southern  latitudes  to  the  equator,  and  from  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  Andes. 
The  female  builds  her  nest  on  the  tops  of  trees, 
especially  on  those  where  the  foliage  is  close  or 
round  which  climbing  plants  grow  luxuriantly. 
Ibycter  Americanus,  another  species  of  this  family, 
is  said  to  live  partly  on  vegetable  matter,  and  its 
manners  are  described  as  so  mild  and  gentle  that 
some  naturalists  have  been  induced  to  place  it 
amongst  the  gallinaceous  birds  instead  of  birds  of 
prey. 

Polyborus. — See  PoLYEORiNiE. 
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Polyergns.  The  Amazon  Ant. — A genus  of 
ants.  See  Fokmicid/E 

Polygala  (c roXvs,  plenty ; yctXa,  milk).  Milk- 
wort.— See  POLYGALACEAS. 

Polygalaceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  having  the  appearance  in  their  flowers  of 
belonging  to  the  Papilionaceoe.  They  are  shrubs 
or  herbs,  are  very  numerous,  nearly  500  being 
known,  and  are  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
In  general  they  possess  a bitter  principle,  and  the 
roots  yield  a milky  juice.  Some  of  them  have 
been  employed  as  tonics,  while  others,  possessing 
emetic  qualities,  have  been  used  as  a substitute 
for  ipecacuanha.  The  genus  Polygala  is  the 
type,  containing  a considerable  number  of  species, 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  two  being 
British.  One  of  the  most  common,  and  which 
grows  abundantly  on  our  heaths,  dry  pastures, 
and  grassy  banks,  is  the  common  milk- wort,  P. 
vulgaris.  It  is  a pretty  little  decumbent  plant, 
with  blue,  white,  and  pink  blossoms.  P.  amara, 
another  European  species,  growing  in  moist 
meadows,  is  remarkable,  as  its  name  imports,  for 
a bitter  principle  contained  in  its  roots.  It  acts 
as  a tonic  and  purgative,  and  is  also  used  occa- 
sionally as  a sudorific.  P.  senega , seneka  or 
snake-root,  is  a native  of  North  America,  grow- 
ing in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  &c.  The  roots 
have  acquired  a great  reputation  in  the  United 
States  as  a cure  for  the  bites  of  poisonous  serpents, 
such  as  the  rattlesnake,  &c.  The  Indians  have 
great  faith  in  the  remedy,  and  in  their  migratory 
excursions  carry  it  in  the  form  of  powder  along 
with  them.  European  physicians  attach  little 
importance  to  it  in  such  cases.  It  has  been  also 
strongly  recommended  in  cases  of  affections  of  the 
lungs,  and  its  value  in  catarrhal  complaints  where 
the  bronchi  are  encumbered  with  mucus,  bears  a 
higher  reputation  than  as  a cure  for  serpent  bites. 
Eh  at  any  root  is  derived  from  a species  of  this 
family.  See  Krameria. 

Polygastrica.  (toXvj,  many  ; ya.<rrv\(>,  sto- 

mach).— The  species  belonging  to  the  Infusoria 
have  of  late  been  very  much  reduced  in  number, 
but  according  to  Ehrenberg’s  arrangement  of  that 
class,  they  were  all  placed  in  two  large  divisions, 
the  Polygastrica  and  Rotatoria.  These  latter 
have  been  removed  entirely  to  a distinct  class 
by  themselves,  and  the  former,  or  Polygastrica , 
according  to  the  latest  systems,  include  all  the 
animals  now  left  amongst  the  Infusoria. 

Polygnathaei  many ; yvxdos,  jaw). — 

A family  of  double  parasitic  monsters,  character- 
ized by  the  very  incomplete  and  more  or  less  ill- 
formed  state  of  the  parasite,  which  appears  re- 
duced to  merely  the  jaws,  and  the  rudiments  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  head.  In  fact  the  cases 
represent  a subject,  normal  in  all  its  parts  except 
the  jaws  and  some  other  portions  of  the  head, 
which  are  found  double.  In  some  cases  this 
parasitic  head  is  attached  to  the  palate  of  the 
normal  individual,  and  in  others  to  the  lower 
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Polygonaceae — The  Buck-wheat  family. — 
A nat.  ord.  of  apetalous  dicotyledonous  plants, 
composed  of  herbs  or  shrubs  of  considerable  size, 
some  of  them  climbing  plants,  and  found  scattered 
all  over  the  globe,  but  especially  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Old  World.  Many  species  are  of 
aquatic  habits,  and  their  stems  and  branches  are 
knotted.  The  seeds  ot  some,  as  the  buck-wheat, 
are  used  as  an  article  of  food  for  both  man  and 
beasts — see  Fagopyrum  ; while  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  of  others,  as  some  of  the  species  of 
Rumex , and  Rheum  or  rhubarb,  are  used  as  salads 
for  tarts,  &c.  Some  abound  in  various  kinds  of 
acids,  as  oxalic,  citric,  and  malic  acids,  which 
give  them  an  agreeable  cooling  quality,  while  a 
combination  in  others  of  a resinous,  gummy,  or 
astringent  property  cause  them  to  act  as  purga- 
tives and  tonics,  like  the  rhubarb  root.  This 
family  contains  a number  of  genera,  as  Oxyria , 
Rheum,  Rumex  (see  these  words),  and  Poly- 
gonum. This  last  genus,  Polygonum,  is  the  type 
of  the  family,  and  is  extensive,  containing  a num- 
ber of  species  known  by  the  names  of  knot-grass, 
bistort,  Persicaria,  &c.  The  snake- weed  or  bis- 
tort, P.  bistorta , is  a powerful  astringent.  The 
root  is  the  part  used.  It  contains  tannin,  gallic 
acid,  and  starch;  and  a decoction  of  it  is  em- 
ployed in  chronic  mucous  discharges  as  an  injec- 
tion, as  a gargle  in  sore  throats,  and  as  a lotion  to 
ulcers  attended  with  excessive  discharge.  Inter- 
nally it  has  been  used  combined  with  gentian  in 
intermittents.  P.  amphibium  is  a native  of  Great 
Britain,  is  very  abundant,  and,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, grows  either  on  land  in  moist  situations  or 
in  ponds  and  ditches  of  water.  Linnseus’s  short 
description  is  very  apt — “ Stupenda  metamor- 
phosis plantae  ex  solo:  in  siccis  erecta,  scabra, 
tristis;  in  aquosis  natans,  glabra,  etlseta.”  The 
long  roots  which  rise  from  the  subaquatic  stems 
bear  some  resemblance  to  sarsaparilla,  and  in 
France  are  used  as  a substitute  for  that  plant. 
The  water  pepper,  P.  hydropiper , is  another  com- 
mon British  species.  It  is  a hot  and  acrid  plant, 
is  reputed  to  be  a powerful  diuretic,  and  its  leaves 
act  as.  vesicants.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  used 
in  some  of  the  French  provinces  instead  of  pepper. 
The  plant  dyes  wool  of  a yellow  colour.  The 
knot-grass,  P.  aviculare , is  another  very  abun- 
dant species  in  this  country,  growing  on  road  sides, 
waste  places,  and  cultivated  fields.  The  seeds 
are  reported  to  be  both  emetic  and  purgative; 
but  small  birds  find  a never-failing  supply  of 
food  in  them,  and  pigs,  sheep,  and  cattle  eat  the 
plant  with  avidity.  It  is  a native  of  Japan  as 
well  as  Europe,  and  the  Japanese  prepare  a blue 
dye  from  it. 

Polynemns. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  forming  part  of  and  giving  its  name  to  a 
small  family  called  Polynemidce , distinguished 
from  the  Percidce , to  which  it  originally  belonged, 
by  having  the  ventral  fins  abdominal  instead  of 
thoracic.  The  species  of  the  genus  Polynemus 
have  an  oblong  form,  and  the  head  covered  en- 
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tirely  with  deciduous  scales.  They  have  two 
dorsal  fins  widely  separated,  and  the  pectorals  are 
furnished  with  a certain  number  (varying  in  the 
species)  of  long  and  feeler-like  rays,  which  in  one 
species  bear  a resemblance  to  the  tail  feathers  of 
a bird  of  paradise.  This  species  is  known  by  the 
name  of  paradise  fish.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  also  remarkable  for  the  great  varieties  in 
the  form  of  the  air  bladder.  In  a species  found 
in  India,  P.  lndicus , the  air  bladder  is  large,  and 
has  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  pointed 
processes  fringing  its  lateral  surface.  It  has  also 
a very  great  number  of  pancreatic  coeca  divided 
into  two  bundles.  The  fish  weighs  generally  from 
four  to  six  pounds,  but  sometimes  specimens  are 
taken  weighing  as  much  as  twenty  pounds.  The 
air  vessel  of  a good  sized  specimen,  when  dried, 
weighs  upwards  of  two  ounces,  and  forms  an  ex- 
cellent isinglass  which  fetches  in  the  market  at 
Penang  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  Spanish  dollars 
the  pecul  (=  133|Ibs).  They  are  known  there  by 
the  name  of  “fish  maws,”  and  in  1842  between 
12,000  and  13,000  dollars  worth  were  exported 
from  that  island  (Penang).  Another  Indian 
species,  P.  Risua , is  well  known  to  the  Anglo- 
Indians  by  the  name  of  the  mango-fish.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  estuaries  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  the  breeding  season  ascends 
the  Hooghly  above  Calcutta.  At  that  season, 
April  and  May,  it  is  considered  in  its  highest 
perfection,  and  is  sought  after  as  a great  delicacy. 
Few  breakfast  tables  in  Calcutta  are  found  during 
these  months  without  the  mango-fish.  Several 
others  besides  the  mango-fish  are  much  esteemed 
for  their  excellent  flavour. 

Polyoinmaius. — A genus  of  diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera  belonging  to  the  family  Lyccenidce  or 
Polyommatidce.  The  butterflies  belonging  to 
this  genus  are  distinguished  by  having  numerous 
eye-like  marks  on  the  under  side  of  their  wings. 
They  are  small  and  weak,  but  beautiful  insects  of 
for  the  most  part  a fine  silvery-blue  colour,  and 
are  known  to  collectors  by  the  name  of  the  blues. 
The  caterpillars  have  a great  resemblance  to 
wood  lice.  A number  of  species  occur  in  Great 
Britain. 

Polyosma  ( croXv; , much;  otrpv),  smell). — A 
genus  of  plants.  See  Gross  ulariace^e. 

Polyphemus. — A genus  of  Entomostraca. 
See  Cladocera. 

Polypi  ( 'vroXvi , many ; vrovs,  foot) — Poly- 
piaria,  or  Polypifera  ( polypi , polyps ; fero, 
to  carry). — A name  applied  by  many  naturalists 
to  an  order  of  radiated  animals,  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Zoophyta  or  zoophytes. 
See  Zoophyta. 

Polypidom. — A name  applied  to  the  stems 
or  permanent  fabrics  of  zoophytes,  upon  which 
are  placed  the  little  cup-like  cells  containing  the 
polyps  or  animals  which  construct  the  mass.  In 
many  the  polypidom  is  homy  and  flexible,  and 
more  or  less  divided,  with  the  ramifications  dis- 
posed in  a variety  of  elegant  plant-like  forms. 
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In  others  it  is  stony  or  calcareous,  and  in  a third 
set  it  is  membrano-calcareous. 

Polypodiaceae. — A sub-order  of  acotyledo- 
nous  plants  belonging  to  the  great  order  Filices. 
The  species  contained  in  this  sub-order  of  ferns 
constitute  the  highest  form  of  cryptogamic  vege- 
tation. They  are  usually  herbaceous  plants  with 
a permanent  stem  which  remains  buried  and 
rooting  beneath  the  soil,  or  creeps  over  the  stems 
of  trees,  or  forms  a scarcely  moveable  point  of 
growth,  round  which  new  leaves  are  annually 
produced  in  a circle ; or  it  rises  into  the  air  in 
the  form  of  a simple  stem,  bearing  a tuft  of  leaves 
at  its  apex,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  tree  ferns, 
attaining  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and 
presenting  a majestic  and  graceful  appearance. 
The  tree  ferns  are  the  most  remarkable  specieS 
belonging  to  the  family — see  Cyathea  ; but  the 
genus  Polypodium  is  the  type.  This  genus  is 
characterized  by  having  the  thecae  or  fructifi- 
cation on  the  back  of  the  frond,  and  by  their 
opening  transversely.  Several  species  occur  in 
England. 

Polyporus.  — A genus  of  acotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Fungi , and 
containing  the  plant  which  produces  the  dry  rot. 

Polyprectron. — A genus  of  peacocks.  See 
Pavonine. 

Polypteridse. — \ A family  and  genus  of 

Polypterus. — / fishes.  See  Lepidosteus. 

Polyzoa  (VaA vs,  many ; £*/«,  animals). — 
The  extensive  class  of  radiated  animals  called 
zoophytes  are  divided  by  many  naturalists  into 
two  large  groups.  I.  The  Anthozoa , which  con- 
tain the  true  zoophytes,  or  the  radiated  division ; 
and,  II.,  the  Polyzoa , or  Bryozoa , containing 
those  which  are  molluscan  in  their  organization, 
and  are  called  molluscan,  or  ascidian  zoophytes. 
This  latter  division,  the  Polyzoa , is  now  removed 
entirely  from  the  sub-kingdom  Radiata , and,  in 
accordance  with  recent  observations,  is  placed  in 
the  sub-kingdom  Mollusca.  In  some  respects 
the  species  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  class 
Tunicata , more  especially  to  the  family  Botryl- 
lidce , or  compound  ascidians,  and  in  others  they 
approach  the  Terebratulce  among  the  Brachio- 
poda.  The  polyzoa  are  compound  animals,  and 
the  growth  formed  by  the  associated  animals,  or 
colony,  is  termed  “ polyzoary,”  corresponding 
with  the  “ polypidom  ” of  the  Anthozoa.  This 
is  formed  of  a number  of  little  chambers,  or  cells, 
organically  united,  each  of  which  contains  a 
polypide.  They  possess  organs  of  digestion,  re- 
spiration, and  circulation,  have  a muscular  and 
nervous  system,  and  in  an  embryonic  state,  are 
furnished  with  organs  of  motion.  Their  repro- 
duction is  effected  in  three  different  modes ; by 
gemmation,  by  ova,  and  by  what  have  been 
called  free  locomotive  embryos.  The  numerous 
species  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Polyzoa 
have  been  arranged  in  two  orders,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  tentacles  which  surround  the 
mouth.  I.  Infundibulata , or  those  which  have 
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the  tentacles  disposed  in  a ring  surrounding  the 
unarmed  mouth — natives  of  the  sea;  and,  II., 
Eippocrepia , or  those  in  which  the  tentacles  are 
disposed  in  a crescent,  or  horse-shoe  shape — 
natives  of  fresh  water.  The  first  order  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  in  number.  In  some,  forming 
the  sub-order  Cheilostomata , or  Celleporince , the 
polyzoary  is  calcareous,  or  membrano-calcareous, 
with  the  cells  oblong,  or  oviform,  and  having 
their  sub-terminal  apertures  closed,  when  the 
animal  retreats,  by  a membranous  fold,  or  oper- 
culum ; in  others  it  is  calcareous,  with  the  cells 
tubular,  and  having  their  round  terminal  aperture 
uncovered,  forming  the  sub-order  Cyclostomata , 
or  Tubuliporince ; in  a third  set,  the  polyzoary  is 
sponge-like,  fleshy,  and  polymorphous,  the  cells 
immersed,  with  a contractile  aperture,  which, 
when  the  polypide  is  exserted,  is  surrounded 
with  a fringe  of  setas : these  form  the  sub-order 
Ctenostomata , containing  the  Ealcyonellea , or 
Alcyoniidce.  In  a fourth  set,  the  polyzoary  is 
confervoid,  horny,  and  fistular,  and  the  cells  are 
free.  This  group  contains  the  Vesicularince.  The 
second  order,  Eippocrepia , contains  comparatively 
few  species,  and  these  are  all  natives  of  fresh 
water.  One  genus  is  remarkable  from  the  species 
belonging  to  it  possessing,  when  adult,  a locomo- 
tive faculty.  This  genus,  Cristatella,  contains 
only  one  British  species,  which  is  found  floating 
on  the  surface,  and  though  it  possesses  motion, 
its  progression  is  very  slow,  seldom  exceeding  an 
inch  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours. 

Ponaaccse. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  their  fruit. 
By  many  botanists  it  only  constitutes  a sub- 
order of  the  nat.  ord.  Rosacece.  The  genus  Pyrus 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  family,  and  is 
one  of  some  importance  as  containing  the  fruit 
trees  well  known  as  the  apple,  pear,  &c.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
Old  World.  They  are  bushy  trees,  often  spiny, 
with  simple  entire  leaves,  and  large,  generally 
white,  flowers.  One  of  the  best  known  species  is 
the  common  pear  tree,  P.  communis,  a native  of 
woods  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  now  ex- 
tensively cultivated  everywhere  in  temperate 
climates.  In  its  wild  state,  the  pear  tree  has 
spines  on  its  branches,  and  its  fruit  is  small  and 
harsh  to  the  taste.  When  cultivated,  the  spines 
disappear,  and  the  fruit  becomes  large,  succulent, 
and  very  sweet.  The  varieties  of  pears  produced 
by  cultivation  are  very  many,  at  least  600  having 
been  enumerated.  The  pear  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description ; but  besides  its  delightful 
addition  to  the  table,  a delicious  beverage  is  pro- 
cured from  it,  called  perry.  The  wood  of  the 
tree  is  heavy,  of  a fine  grain,  and  capable  of 
taking  a beautiful  polish.  When  coloured  black, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  ebony.  The 
apple  has  been  considered  by  some  botanists  a 
distinct  genus  from  the  pear,  and  the  species 
have  been  described  under  the  name  of  Malus. 
The  common  apple,  Pyrus  Malus  (Mahis  comma- 
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nis),  is  a native  of  woods  and  hedges  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  In  its  wild  state  it 
is  a small  bushy  tree,  known  by  the  name  of  crab, 
but  when  cultivated  obtains  a considerable  size. 
The  varieties  of  apples  are  many,  several  hun- 
dreds having  been  enumerated.  They  are  very 
much  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  gives  employment  to 
thousands.  A delicious  beverage  is  procured 
from  them,  called  cider.  The  bark  of  the  apple 
tree  is  astringent  and  tonic,  and  furnishes  also 
a yellow  dye ; and  the  wood,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  the  pear  tree,  is  employed  for  various 
purposes.  It  affords  good  charcoal.  P.  ( Malus ) 
acerba  is  a species  which  grows  wild  in  the  woods 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  not 
regarded  by  many  botanists  as  distinct  from 
the  last.  The  apples  are  very  sour,  and  not 
eatable,  but  they  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cider.  The  manufacture  of  this  beverage  is  one 
of  considerable  importance.  The  cider  counties 
of  England  are  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Somerset,  and  Devon.  The  four  first 
produce  upwards  of  30,000  hhds.  a-year,  Wor- 
cester furnishing  of  this  more  than  10,000.  Half 
a hogshead  of  cider  may  be  expected,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  from  each  tree  in  an  orchard  in  full 
bearing.  Large  quantities  are  also  imported  into 
this  country  from  France  and  America.  In  this 
latter  country,  the  apples  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  York  are  considered  the  best. 
In  1841,  the  exports  of  those  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  25,216  barrels,  valued  at 
48,396  dollars.  P.  (Malus)  paradisiaca , the 
paradise  apple,  is  a native  of  Southern  Kussia, 
and  is  a shrub  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  of  a rosy  colour,  and  the  apples 
are  small,  rounded,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
of  the  apple  of  St.  John,  from  its  ripening  in  the 
month  of  July.  Several  other  species  of  Pyrus 
bear  edible  fruit,  and  two  or  three  have  been 
lately  introduced  into  this  country  as  ornaments 
to  our  parks  and  shrubberies.  Amongst  the 
species  whose  fruit  is  not  of  any  importance  is 
the  mountain  ash,  P.  aucuparia.  This  pretty 
little  tree  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  in 
the  north-west  of  Asia,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America,  and  in  the  island  of 
Japan.  In  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  the  rowan 
tree,  it  grows  wild  at  the  sides  of  all  our  little 
rocky  streams  in  hilly  districts,  and  acquires  its 
greatest  size  in  the  Western  Highlands,  and  on 
the  west  coast.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
collected  in  a corymb,  and  are  sweet-scented. 
The  berries  are  bright  red,  small,  and  of  a very 
astringent  taste.  It  is  a graceful  tree,  and  in 
Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England,  has  enjoyed, 
from  remote  times,  a distinguished  reputation. 
Indeed,  until  very  recent  times,  it  was  held  in 
great  esteem  as  a charm  against  evil  influences. 
It  grows  rapidly,  forms  excellent  coppice  wood, 
and  the  bark  contains  a sufficient  quantity  of 
tannin  to  make  it  useful  to  tanners.  The  service 
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tree,  P.  domestica , has  very  compact  wood,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  hardest  and  heaviest  of  any  indi- 
genous to  Europe.  The  quince  belongs  to  this 
family — see  Cydonia  ; the  medlar  also — see  Mes- 
pilus.  The  Japan  fruit,  called  loquat,  is  the 
produce  of  Eriobotrya  japonica. 

Pompilides.  ■ — A sub-family  of  fossorial 
hymenopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  family 
Sphegince.  The  abdomen  in  these  insects  is 
attached  to  the  thorax  by  a very  short  peduncle, 
the  legs  are  very  long,  and  they  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  sand  wasps.  They  are 
amongst  the  most  ferocious  of  the  insect  tribes, 
and  some  of  the  exotic  species  are  the  largest  of  all 
the  hymenoptera.  The  genus  Pompilus  is  the  type 
of  the  sub-family.  The  species  are  British,  are 
exceedingly  active,  burrow  in  the  sand,  and  pro- 
vision their  cells  with  spiders,  ants,  &c.,  which 
they  first  sting  to  death. 

Pompilus.  Sand  Wasp. — See  Pompilides 
and  Sphegid^e. 

Ponilederiaceae  (after  Pontedera , an  Italian 
botanist). — A nat.  ord.  of  monocotyledonous 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Pontederia  is  the 
type.  The  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are 
herbs,  stemless,  aquatic,  or  natives  of  marshes, 
and  indigenous  to  America,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Africa.  The  leaves  are  sheathing  at  the  base, 
heart-shaped,  or  sagittate,  and  the  flowers  fre- 
quently of  a celestial  blue.  P.  cordata  is  a fine 
handsome  plant,  and  is  often  cultivated  for  the 
purpose  of  adorning  ponds  and  ornamental  pieces 
of  water.  It  is  a native  of  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Brazil.  Some  of  the 
species  are  employed  by  the  native  Indian  practi- 
tioners in  liver  complaints  and  diseases  of  the 
stomach. 

Ponsella. — A synonym  of  Pontia,  a genus 

of  Entomosiraca. 

Pontia.. — A genus  of  butterflies.  See  Pie- 
rid  as. 

Pontiadac. — A family  of  Entomosiraca.  See 
COPEPODA. 

Poutobdella. — A genus  of  leeches.  See 
Annelida. 

Pontoaia  (c tovtos,  the  sea). — A genus  of 
Crustacea  belonging  to  the  Decapoda  Macroura , 
and  family  Alpheidce.  In  general  appearance 
they  resemble  the  palaemons,  but  are  remarkable 
for  having  the  second  pair  of  feet  much  larger 
than  the  first  pair.  The  front  of  the  carapace  is 
armed  with  a short,  robust,  and  inflected  rostrum. 
P.  tyrrhena  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  found  lodged  within  the  valves  of  the 
large  pinna,  in  the  same  manner  as  Pinnotheres. 
Aristotle  appears  to  have  observed  this  animal, 
for  he  mentions  a squilla , as  well  as  a little  crab, 
having  been  found  inside  the  shell  of  these  mol- 
luscs. 

Populus.  The  Poplar  Tree. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Amentacece , and  sub-order  Salicinece.  The  species 
are  deciduous  trees,  often  of  a great  size,  and 
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found  growing  in  Europe  and  North  America,  in 
Asia  and  North  Africa.  Many  of  them  are  of 
great  utility,  and  others  are  valuable  as  orna- 
mental timber.  P.  alba , the  white  poplar,  or 
abele,  is  a fine  tree,  and  well  known  as  a native 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  most  parts  of 
Europe,  in  humid  soils.  It  is  one  of  our  loftiest 
trees,  growing  sometimes  to  the  height  of  90,  or 
even  100  feet,  with  a trunk  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  and 
its  roots  extend  to  a great  distance  along  the 
ground,  at  a little  depth  below  the  surface.  As 
it  throws  out  a great  many  suckers,  it  proves 
hurtful  to  cultivated  grounds.  The  wood  is 
white,  with  sometimes  a slight  tinge  of  yellow 
near  the  centre;  it  is  light  and  tough,  and  its 
roots  are  very  much  esteemed  for  making  articles 
of  furniture.  P.  tremula,  the  aspen,  is  a native 
of  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  extending  as  far  as 
Siberia.  Its  leaves  hang  pendulous  from  the 
extremity  of  long,  very  compressed  petioles, 
which  causes  them  to  have  a constant  tremulous 
motion,  and  has  rendered  the  tree  well  known 
from  its  poetical  associations.  The  wood  is  -white 
and  tender,  and  is  useful  for  many  purposes. 
The  charcoal  prepared  from  it  is  said  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  P. 
nigra,  the  black  poplar,  is  a common  species  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  many  other  parts,  but 
more  especially  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  a lofty  tree,  from  seventy  to  eighty  and 
even  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  upwards  of  three 
feet  in  diameter.  It  divides  into  long  branches, 
which  form  at  the  top  a large  and  conical  cyme. 
It  grows  rapidly,  but  is  not  long  lived,  and  it  is 
said  ought  to  be  cut  down  when  about  fifty  years 
old.  The  wood  is  tougher  and  more  fibrous  than 
any  other  species  of  poplar,  and  is  much  used  for 
many  purposes  by  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers. 
The  bark  contains  a good  deal  of  tannin,  and  is 
employed  along  with  oak  bark  in  tanning  skins. 
It  yields  a yellow  dye.  The  scales  of  the  young 
buds  are  covered  with  an  aromatic  resinous 
matter,  which  is  believed  to  furnish  bees  with  a 
great  proportion  of  the  substance  called  “pro- 
polis.” P.  fastigiata  is  the  Lombardy  poplar. 
This  tree — which  is  a native  of  Italy,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  as  well  as  of  Persia  and  the 
Himalaya — grows  rapidly,  and  attains  a height 
of  from  100  to  120,  and  even  sometimes  to  150 
feet.  P.  monilifera  is  the  black  Italian  pcplar, 
and  though  not  a native  of  Great  Britain,  grows 
to  a great  size  here.  One  of  the  finest  and 
largest,  and  perhaps  also  one  of  the  oldest  speci- 
mens of  the  species  in  Britain,  is  now  growing  at 
Maxwell-heugh,  near  Kelso,  in  Scotland.  The 
trunk,  at  the  base,  measures  thirty-one  feet  in 
circumference,  and  at  the  height  of  16^  feet 
divides  into  several  enormous  branches,  which 
form  a large  head.  Its  solid  contents  are  found 
to  be  upwards  of  900  feet,  and  yet  it  is  little  more 
than  sixty  years  old.  P.  balsamifera  is  one  of 
several  useful  species  which  are  natives  of  North 
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America.  It  is  there  known  by  the  name  of 
the  tacamahac  tree.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
about  eighty  feet ; the  wood  is  odoriferous,  and 
abounds  in  a balsamic  secretion,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  “ tacamahaca  ” and  “ baume 
focot.” 

IPorcellana. — A genus  of  Crustacea  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Decapoda , tribe  Anomoura,  and 
forming  the  type  of  a family  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  Porcellanidce.  It  contains  several  species, 
some  of  which  are  common  on  our  coasts,  living 
under  stones.  They  are  distinguished  by  having 
a fan-like  caudal  fin,  and  a rather  narrow  sub- 
orbicular  carapace,  depressed  above. 

Porcellio. — A genus  of  Crustacea  belonging 
to  the  order  Isopoda , and  forming  part  of  the 
family  Porcellionidce.  The  species  are  distin- 
guished by  the  formation  of  the  antennae,  which 
are  large,  and  composed  of  seven  or  eight  joints. 
They  inhabit  gardens  and  damp  places,  under 
stones,  logs  of  wood,  &c.  The  female  carries 
her  eggs,  and  also  her  young,  under  her  thorax. 
Their  food  consists  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matters. 

P^rifcra  ( porus , a pore ; fero , to  carry). — 
The  class  to  which,  sponges  belong.  See  Spon- 
GIID^E. 

Porphyri©. — A genus  of  grallatorial  birds. 
See  Rallid^e. 

Porphyry  purple). — A rock  hav- 

ing a basis  of  felspar,  or  clay,  &c.,  with  crystals 
of  some  other  mineral  interspersed  through  it. 
The  term  is  often  applied  to  a number  of  rocks 
of  an  igneous  origin,  both  ancient  and  com- 
paratively modern.  Syenitic  porphyry  is  the 
kind  to  which  the  fine  varieties  of  ancient  por- 
phyry belong,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  primitive 
rocks.  It  is  generally  of  a reddish  colour,  though 
occasionally  it  presents  greenish,  gray,  or  brown 
tints.  It  is  much  employed  in  decorative  archi- 
tecture, the  beauty  of  its  polish,  its  colour,  and 
solidity  making  it  to  be  much  valued,  though 
its  extreme  hardness  renders  it  expensive  to  work. 

JPorpisa. — A genus  of  marine  animals.  See 
Acaleph^e. 

Portax. — A genus  of  antelopes.  See  Strep- 
SICEREiE. 

Pormlaca.  Purslane — See  Portulaca- 

CE^E. 

Portulacaceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  having  a great  affinity  to  the 
Caryophyllacece.  The  species  are  numerous,  and 
consist  of  succulent  herbs,  or  under-  shrubs. 
They  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
but  chiefly  in  South  America  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  possess  few  remarkable  pro- 
perties, but  some  of  them  are  used  as  pot-herbs. 
The  genus  Portulaca  is  the  type,  and  is  composed 
of  small,  fleshy,  herbaceous  plants,  a great  portion 
of  which  are  natives  of  South  America,  only  a 
few  being  found  in  the  Old  World.  Their  leaves 
are  thick,  cylindrical,  or  flat,  and  their  flowers, 
often  brilliant  in  colour,  are  solitary,  and  sur- 
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rounded  at  the  base  with  leaves  which  form  an 
involucre.  The  petals  are  very  short-lived ; they 
blow  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  they  become 
resolved  into  a gelatinous  matter.  One  of  the 
species,  Portulaca  oleracea , the  common  purslane, 
is  cultivated  as  a pot-herb.  It  is  little  used  in 
this  country,  but  is  grown  in  most  kitchen 
gardens  throughout  France.  It  is  used  either  as 
a salad,  pickled,  or  cooked  in  various  manners. 
Two  or  three  other  species,  as  P,  Gilliesii  and 
P.  grandijiora , natives  of  South  America,  are 
cultivated  in  Europe  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  which  are  large  and  of  a fine  purple-red 
colour.  Some  species  of  the  genus  Claytonia  are 
also  used  as  edible  herbs.  See  Claytonia. 

Portunus. — A genus  of  short-tailed  decapo- 
dous  crustaceans.  See  Brachyura. 

Potaenia  (norupos,  river). — A synonyme  of 
Boscia , a genus  of  terrestrial  crabs  belonging  to 
the  family  Thelphusid^e. 

Potamides  river;  s/$og,  species). 

— A genus  of  mollusoa.  See  Cerithiid^e. 

PofasiBogetoai  (yrorupo;,  river  ; yuruv, 
neighbour). — A genus  of  aquatic  plants.  See 
Naiadace^e. 

Poteiisilla  ( potens , powerful , from  its  sup- 
posed powerful  qualities).— A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rosacece. 
The  species  are  numerous,  about  150  having 
been  described.  They  are  for  the  most  part  her- 
baceous, rarely  fruticose,  and  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  temperate  and  colder  countries  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  digitate, 
or  pinnate,  and  the  flowers  yellow,  or  white,  and 
disposed  in  terminal  corymbs.  Botanists  now 
unite  the  genus  Tormentilla  with  Potentilla , or 
consider  it  at  best  only  a sub- genus.  The  true 
Potentillce  have  the  limb  of  the  calyx  divided 
into  five  parts,  and  the  petals  are  five,  whilst  in 
the  Tormentillce  the  calyx  consists  of  four  divi- 
sions only,  and  the  petals  are  five.  P.  onserina , 
goose  grass,  or  goose  foot,  is  an  extremely  com- 
mon plant  on  all  our  road  sides,  and  is  said  to  be 
a great  favourite  with  geese,  who  devour  its  leaves 
with  great  relish — hence  its  common  English 
name.  The  flowers  are  sweet-scented.  The  plant 
is  used  sometimes  as  a pot-herb,  and  the  roots  are 
eaten,  and  when  roasted,  or  boiled,  taste  like 
parsnips.  In  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland 
they  have  been  known  to  support  the  inhabitants 
for  months  together  in  times  of  scarcity.  The 
root  of  P.  reptans , or  creeping  cinquefoil,  another 
very  common  plant  in  our  road  sides  and  borders 
of  fields,  has  been  considered  to  possess  astringent 
qualities,  and  has  accordingly  been  used  in 
medicine  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers.  P. 
Tormentilla  (Tormentilla  officinalis ),  or  common 
tormentil,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  plants  we 
have  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  equally  common  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  root  is  thick, 
rounded,  and  possesses  a great  proportion  of 
tannin  and  red  colouring  matter.  In  medicine  it 
is  much  esteemed  as  an  astringent,  and  though 
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not  much  employed  by  physicians  in  the  present 
day,  maintains  a high  reputation  in  many  of  our 
rural  districts,  where  it  is  extensively  used,  boiled 
in  milk,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  In 
the  north  of  Europe,  as  in  Lapland,  &c.,  and  in 
the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  it  is  used  for 
tanning  leather,  and  for  dyeing  a red  colour.  In 
some  of  our  districts  in  Great  Britain  it  is  con- 
sidered an  excellent  remedy  for  some  diseases  of 
sheep,  such  as  the  braxy , and  the  Loupin-ill,  or 
that  disease  in  which  the  sheep  leap  into  the  air 
when  a person  approaches  them,  and  fall  down 
apparently  dead. 

Poteriocrinites. — A fossil  genus  of  echino- 
derms.  See  Crinoide^e. 

Poteriuin  (vorngiov,  a drinking  cup). — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Rosacece.  The  species  are  herbaceous, 
rarely  fruticose,  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves 
and  flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  P.  sanguisorba , 
the  common  burnet,  is  not  uncommon  in  Great 
Britain,  and  was  at  one  time  cultivated  as 
fodder  for  cattle,  though  now  superseded  by 
saint-foin,  &c.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent 
it  is  considered  a valuable  plant,  as  a means  of 
making  good  pasture  upon  poor,  dry  ground. 
The  leaves  have  been  used  as  a salad,  and  they 
are  said  to  form  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
once  popular  “ cool- tankard.”  The  custom  of 
infusing  it  in  liquors  has  given  the  name  to  the 
genus. 

Pouches. — Sacs  or  hollow  spaces  situated 
in  the  interior  of  certain  mammalia,  and  in 
which  these  animals  can  place  their  food,  either 
to  keep  it  for  a time,  or  to  transport  it  from 
one  place  to  another.  “ Cheek  pouches  ” exist 
only  in  frugivorous  and  granivorous  animals. 
Amongst  the  quadrumana  or  monkeys  they  only 
occur  in  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Old 
World,  and  in  those  are  only  of  moderate  size. 
In  the  hamsters,  Cricetus , amongst  the  rodentia, 
they  are  on  the  contrary  very  large,  and  are 
prolonged  on  to  the  sides  of  the  neck.  In  Nyc- 
teris,  an  animal  which  belongs  to  the  order 
Cheiroptera  or  bats,  the  cheek  pouches  are  per- 
forated at  the  bottom,  and  communicate  by 
means  of  these  with  large  sacs  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue.  These  sacs  or  pouches  the  ani- 
mal can  fill  with  air  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  augment 
the  volume  of  its  body,  and  consequently  its 
specific  gravity.  When  thus  distended  the  ani- 
mal looks  like  a little  balloon  fitted  with  wings, 
a head,  and  feet. 

Prangos. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferoe.  There 
is  only  one  species  as  yet  described.  This 
plant,  P.  pabularia , or  prangos  hay  plant,  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Tartary,  and  is  herbaceous. 
The  leaves  are  about  two  feet  in  length,  and 
have  a highly  fragrant  smell,  very  similar  to 
that  of  good  new  clover  hay.  It  has  been 
highly  extolled  as  fodder  for  cattle,  being  said 
to  produce  fatness  in  a very  short  time,  and  to 
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be  destructive  to  the  fluke-worm,  Fasciola  Tie- 
patica , which  in  Great  Britain  is  so  injurious  to 
sheep. 

Praniza. — A genus  of  Crustacea.  See 
ISOPOJDA. 

Prc Imite  (after  Col.  Prehn). — A mineral 
substance  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
iron,  and  water.  It  is  of  a more  or  less  vitreous 
appearance,  and  is  translucid,  transparent,  and 
of  a green  colour.  It  scratches  glass  easily,  and 
becomes  electric  by  heat.  Specific  gravity  2 ’9 
to  2-953.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  at  Kilpatrick  in  Scotland,  in  the  United 
States,  &c. 

Presbytes.  See  Fresbytina. 

Presbytina  (w^s<r/3oj,  blind). — The  Capped 
Apes.  A sub-family  of  quadrumanous  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Simiidce.  The  species 
are  natives  of  Asia,  and  are  characterized  by 
having  a small  head,  which  is  in  general  fur- 
nished with  a tuft  of  long  hair,  a lengthened 
tail  entirely  covered  with  hair,  and  not  pre- 
hensile. The  limbs  and  hands  are  elongated, 
the  body  is  slender,  and  the  thumbs  of  the  fore 
hands  are  small  and  placed  far  back.  They 
are  able  to  leap  to  great  distances,  are  generally 
mild  and  placid  when  young,  but  as  they  advance 
in  age  become  dull  and  morose.  Presbytes  En- 
tellus , the  hoonuman  of  the  Hindoos,  is  a native 
of  Bengal,  and  has  religious  honours  paid  to  it 
by  the  natives.  It  occupies,  indeed,  a very 
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prominent  station  among  the  Hindoo  divinities. 
Presbytes  Maurus , the  lotong  or  budeng  of  the 
natives,  is  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java.  They 
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live  in  the  forests  in  large  troops  of  more  than 
fifty  individuals,  feeding  on  wild  fruits  of  every 
description,  and  when  approached  utter  loud 
screams.  They  are  often  hunted  for  their  fur, 
which  is  used  for  horse  equipage  and  military 
ornament.  The  proboscis  monkey,  Presbytes 
nasica  (Nasalis  larvatus ),  is  remarkable  for  the 
size  of  its  nose,  which  is  four  inches  in  length, 
and  has  the  nostrils  opening  on  the  under  surface 
of  its  tip.  It  is  an  animal  of  considerable- size, 
being  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length  from  the 
tip  of  its  nose  to  the  root  of  its  tail,  and  this 
latter  organ  is  rather  longer  than  the  body. 
The  proboscis  monkeys  live  in  large  troops  in 
the  forests  of  Borneo,  and  they  assemble  morning 
and  evening  upon  the  trees  by  the  side  of  streams, 
darting  with  great  agility  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
sometimes  springing  a distance  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet.  The  Cochin-China  monkey, 
Presbytes  Nemceus,  is  a very  large  species,  mea- 
suring in  an  upright  position  or  four  feet  in 
length,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  singular 
variety  and  brilliancy  of  its  colours.  It  is  a 
native,  as  its  name  imports,  of  Cochin-China, 
and  is  called  the  douc  by  the  natives. 

Priapulus  ( Priapus , a mythological  name). 
— A genus  of  echinodermatous  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Holothuriidce.  One  species, 
P.  caudatus,  is  a native  of  the  coast  of  Norway, 
and  lives  in  the  muddy  sea  banks. 

Primates. — The  first  grand  division  of  the 
class  mammalia,  and  so  called  because  the  species 
belonging  to  it  are  considered  the  most  perfect 
of  animals.  The  chief  characters  are — distinct 
and  well  defined  incisive,  canine,  and  molar 
teeth,  placed  in  a regular  uninterrupted  series ; 
two  mammae  or  teats  placed  on  the  chest,  and 
the  front  extremities,  and  generally  the  hinder 
also,  terminating  in  a hand  which  is  provided 
with  an  opposable  thumb.  The  brain  in  the 
primates  is  much  more  developed  than  in  any 
other  of  the  mammalia.  This  order  includes 
man,  Homo;  the  monkeys,  Simiidce;  the  lemurs, 
Lemuriixe;  the  flying  lemurs,  Galeopithe- 
cidte  ; and  the  bats,  V espertilionid^e. 

Primuoa  (mythological  name). — A genus 
of  zoophytes.  See  Anthozoa. 

Primula  (diminutive  of  prima , the  first ; on 
account  of  its  early  flowering). — The  Primrose. 
See  Primulaceas. 

Primulacese.  The  Primrose  family. — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  containing  a 
number  of  very  pretty  and  well  known  species. 
They  are  herbs,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  especially  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  some  of  them  ascending  even 
to  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains.  The  flowers  are 
solitary,  and  are  arranged  in  an  umbel  at  the 
extremity  of  a peduncle.  Their  roots  contain 
an  acrid  volatile  principle  or  a bitter  resin.  The 
genus  Primula  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  in 
it  are  several  species  which  are  great  favourites 
with  the  horticulturist.  P.  officinalis , the  prim- 
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rose,  is  a plant  which  abounds  in  the  woods  and 
meadows  of  England  and  throughout  all  Europe. 
The  leaves  are  rugose,  glabrous  above,  and  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  disposed  in  single-flowered 
scapes,  and  turned  towards  one  side.  P.  veris , 
the  cowslip,  is  even  a greater  favourite  than  the 
primrose  itself.  It  resembles  it  very  much  in 
its  leaves,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  formation 
of  its  calyx,  and  its  flowers  being  disposed  in 
many-flowered  umbellate  scapes.  At  one  time 
these  plants  were  much  esteemed  in  medicine, 
but  they  are  now  disused,  though  the  flowers  of 
the  cowslip  appear  to  have  sedative  and  dia- 
phoretic qualities,  and  make  a pleasant  soporific 
wane.  They  are  much  cultivated  as  ornamental 
plants,  and  many  varieties  are  produced  by  the 
gardener.  The  oxlip,  P.  elatior , is  a rare  plant 
in  England,  though  common  in  woods  and  mea- 
dows in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  well 
known  Polyanthus  is  a variety  of  this  species. 
The  auricula,  P.  auricula,  is  another  well  known 
species.  It  is  a native  of  the  Alps  of  France 
and  Switzerland,  of  the  Apennines  and  the  Car- 
pathian mountains  as  far  as  Atlas.  The  flowers 
are  red  or  yellow  in  the  wild  state,  and  are 
sweet-scented.  This  species  is  very  much  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens,  and  sports  into  great 
variety  under  the  care  of  the  horticulturist.  Of 
the  exotic  species,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and 
most  beautiful  is  the  Chinese  primrose,  P.  sinensis. 
It  has  been  imported  from  China,  and  requires 
care  in  rearing.  Amongst  the  other  genera  of 
the  family  Primulacece , we  may  particularly 
refer  to  the  sowbread  or  Cyclamen  ; the  pim- 
pernel or  Anagallis,  and  Trientalis. 

Fi'inos  (tt£ivos,  holly). — A genus  of  plants. 
See  Aquifoliace^e. 

JPrion. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Anseres,  and  family  Procellariidce.  The 
species  belonging  to  this  genus  form  part  of 
that  great  group  of  oceanic  birds  known  by  the 
name  of  petrels,  &c.  They  are  met  with  in  the 
open  ocean,  and  follow  ships  for  immense  dis- 
tances. 

JPriouodon. — A genus  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  order  Feras,  family  Felicias, 
and  sub-family  Viverrince.  The  genus  was 
founded  on  an  animal  found  in  Java,  and  called 
by  the  natives  the  delundung,  but  had  previously 
been  described  by  Muller  under  the  name  of 
Linsang  gracilis.  Another  species  has  since  been 
found  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Nepal. 

Priomis. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Coleoptera,  section  Longicornes , and 
forming  the  type  of  the  family  Prionidce.  There 
are  about  a dozen  species,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  size.  The  perfect  insects  are  found 
settling  upon  trees,  and  are  only  to  be  seen 
flying  in  the  evening  or  during  the  night.  The 
large,  P.  cervicornis , a native  of  South  America, 
is  said  to  saw  off  the  branches  of  trees  with  its 
large  mandibles.  The  larva  lives  in  the  substance 
of  old  trees,  and  when  full  grown  forms  a large 
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cocoon,  chiefly  composed  of  chips  of  gnawed 
wood,  wherein  it  passes  its  pupa  state.  Before 
it  undergoes  its  change,  however,  it  has  the 
instinct  to  bore  its  hole  close  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  tree,  so  that  the  perfect  insect  may  the 
more  readily  effect  its  escape.  These  larvae  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  South  America. 

Frixtis.  The  Saw -fish. — A genus  of  chon- 
dropterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Squalidce.  The  body  of  these  fishes  is  round 
and  conical  posterior  to  the  pectoral  fins,  but 
becomes  broader  and  depressed  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  and  head.  P.  antiquorum  is 
the  well  known  saw-fish,  so  called  from  the 
muzzle  being  extended  into  a long  flat  blade 
armed  on  each  side  with  a row  of  sharp  long  spines, 
so  as  to  resemble  a large-toothed  saw.  This 
fish  is  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  the 
arctic,  antarctic,  and  tropical  seas,  and  sometimes 
attains  the  length  of  twelve  or  even  fifteen  feet. 

A fish  of  this  size,  wielding  such  a powerful 
weapon,  becomes  a formidable  enemy  to  the ' 
largest  whales,  which  it  does  not  fear  to  attack, 
inflicting  the  most  severe  wounds.  There  are 
several  other  species,  which  are  met  with  in 
various  localities  in  the  open  ocean.  They  are 
very  rapid  swimmers.  Some  naturalists  place  the  I 
genus  pristis  among  the  rays,  or  family  Raiidce. 

l»i*©boscidea,  or  IProboscidifera  ( pro- 
boscis, a trunk;  fero , to  carry). — A group  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia,  the 
term  being  employed  by  some  zoologists  to 
designate  those  large  quadrupeds  which  are 
characterized  by  the  elongation  of  the  nose,  and 
which  is  called  the  proboscis — such  as  the  ele- 
phant, tapir,  rhinoceros,  &c.,  amongst  recent 
animals,  and  the  dinotherium,  &c.,  amongst 
extinct  fossil  quadrupeds.  It  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  Pachydermata. 

JProcapra. — A genus  of  antelopes.  See 
Antilope^e. 

ProcelSariidae. — A family  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Anseres,  and  including  two  sub- 
families; Procellarince,  containing  the  petrels, 
puffins,  &c.,  and  JDiomedeince,  containing  the 
albatrosses. 

I»rocellariiiae.  The  Petrel  family — A sub- 
family of  oceanic  birds  belonging  to  the  family 
Procellariidce,  and  characterized  by  their  beak 
being  as  long  as  the  head,  formed  of  several 
pieces,  and  sharply  hooked  at  the  tip,  their  nos- 
trils  tubular  at  the  base  or  on  the  side  of  the 
bill,  their  hind  toe  elevated,  and  consisting 
merely  of  a claw,  and  the  tarsi  being  reticulated 
and  .usually  shorter  than  the  middle  toe.  The 
petrels  are  entirely  oceanic  birds,  being  generally 
found  far  out  at  sea,  at  a great  distance  from 
any  land.  Their  flight  is  rapid  and  powerful, 
and  apparently  they  can  keep  it  up  for  days  and 
nights  together,  as  the  same  birds  may  be  seen 
flying  round  ships  at  sea,  and  keeping  company 
with  them  for  a length  of  time.  When  the  sea 
is  agitated,  and  the  winds  high,  then  the  petrels 
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may  be  seen  in  great  abundance,  seeking  their 
food  in  the  midst  of  the  agitated  waves.  They 
have  the  faculty  also  of  running  lightly  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  with  considerable  rapi- 
dity. Hence,  it  is  said,  is  derived  the  name 
petrel — the  early  navigators  who  met  with  these 
birds  comparing  them,  on  account  of  this  habit 
of  walking  on  the  water,  to  St.  Peter — Peterill 
being  a diminutive  of  Peter.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  these  birds,  when  flying,  do  not 
flap  their  wings,  but  sail  along  with  them  widely 
extended,  and  apparentty  giving  them  little  or  no 
motion.  They  live  chiefly  on  molluscous  animals 
and  crustaceans,  sometimes  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  cetaceans,  and  but  rarely  seize  upon  fish. 
They  seldom  seek  the  land,  except  at  the  breed- 
ing season.  The  stormy  petrel,  or  Mother  Carey’s 
chicken,  Procellaria  pelagica , is  a well  known 
bird,  and  is  constantly  met  with,  following  in  the 
wake  of  ships  out  at  sea.  It  builds  its  nest  in 
the  holes  of  rocks  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
especially  in  the  island  of  St.  Kilda,  many  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  North  America.  Several 
other  species, ' bearing  a general  resemblance  to 
each  other,  as  P.  Wilsonii , &c.,  have  received 
from  sailors  the  name  of  Mother  Carey’s  chickens, 
and  are  thought  by  them  to  forbode  stormy 
weather.  They  are  all,  comparatively  speaking, 
of  a small  size,  and  of  a dark  hue,  more  or  less 
relieved  with  white.  Their  flight  equals  in 
swiftness  that  of  the  swallow  tribe,  which  they 
resemble  in  size,  colour,  and  general  appearance. 
They  constitute  the  genus  Procellaria  as  now 
restricted,  but  form  part  of  the  genus  Thalassi- 
droma  of  some  ornithologists.  The  giant  petrel, 
P.  gigantea , is  a large  bird,  found  in  the  South- 
ern Ocean,  and  is  called  “ quebrantahuesos,”  or 
break-bones,  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  more  rapa- 
cious than  the  other  petrels,  and  resembles  in 
general  appearance,  though  not  in  colour,  the 
albatross.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  the  Malouine  Islands,  and  there  they  are  to 
be  met  with  in  immense  numbers,  and  their  eggs 
may  be  seen  lying  about  in  prodigious  quantities. 
It  forms  the  type  of  the  genus  Ossifragus.  The 
Cape  pigeon,  P.  Capensis , forms  the  type  of  the 
genus  Daption.  It  is  met  with  in  great  numbers 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  along  with  the  albatrosses, 
the  gigantic  petrels,  and  prions.  It  is  of  a white 
colour,  variegated  with  brown,  and  is  upwards 
of  a foot  in  length. 

Procerus. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Cara- 
BIDES. 

Frocnias. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , and 
family  Ampelidce.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Brazil,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  enormous 
width  of  their  mouths,  which  enables  them  to 
swallow  the  large  berries  of  the  Melastoma  and 
other  tropical  shrubs,  upon  which  they  feed.  P. 
ventralis,  the  swallow  fruit- eater,  is  about  Sc- 
inches long,  and  the  male  is  of  a blue  colour, 
while  the  female  is  green. 


IPr o c tofrii pidac  ( hr^uxros , anus  ; t^vttxvov, 
sting). — A family  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  allied  in  general  appearance 
to  the  Ichneumonidce,  and  like  them  depositing 
their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  other  insects.  The 
perfect  insects  are  of  a dark  colour,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  wings  entirely  desti- 
tute of,  or  with  but  very  few  veins.  The  species 
are  generally  very  small,  some  of  them  being  so 
minute  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  only 
when  creeping  up  the  glass  of  windows  opposed 
to  the  light. 

Frocycn.  The  Racoon See  Tjrsidte. 

Producta. — A genus  of  fossil  shells  be- 
longing to  the  class  Brachiopoda , and  forming 
the  type  of  a small  family,  Productidce.  About 
sixty  species  are  described,  all  belonging  to  the 
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transition  rocks.  The  shells  are  inequivalve, 
symmetrical,  often  inequilateral,  the  ventral 
valve  being  large  and  convex,  while  the  dorsal 
is  flat  and  concave.  The  outer  surface  is  fur- 
nished with  tubular  spines.  They  are  not 
perforated  like  the  Terebratulce,  but  may  never- 
theless have  been  attached  by  a pedicel  when 
young. 

Promeropidse — A family  of  birds.  See 
Nectarinid^e. 

Propith cc sis. — A genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Primates , and 
family  Lemuridce.  The  genus  was  formed  to 
receive  a species  of  the  lemur  family,  found  in 
Madagascar,  and  named  P.  diadema.  It  differs 
from  the  genus  Lemur  in  the  number  and  form 
of  its  teeth,  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  four 
in  number,  constituting  a regular  series. 

Proscopia  (r^o,  forwards ; ffitoina,  to  look). 
— A genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
Orthoptera , and  family  Locusiidce.  The  species 
are  natives  of  Brazil,  are  of  a long  and  cylindrical 
form,  having  the  head  projecting  much  forwards, 
the  eyes  large  and  prominent,  and  both  sexes 
destitute  of  wings.  They  have  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  wingless  Phasmce , and  seem  to 
constitute  a connecting  link  between  these  insects 
and  the  locusts.  About  thirty  species  have  been 
described,  all  of  pretty  large  size  and  of  a sombre 
colour. 

Prosthcmadcra. — A genus  of  birds  belong- 
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ing  to  the  tenuirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passer  es, 
and  family  Meliphagidce.  The  curious  bird  called 
poe-bird,  P.  cincinnata,  belongs  to  this  genus. 
It  is  a native  of  New  Zealand,  and  possesses 
remarkable  powers  of  imitation.  There  is  not  a 
note  of  any  other  bird  but  what  it  exactly 
imitates.  When  confined  in  a cage,  it  learns 
with  great  ease  and  correctness  to  speak  long 
sentences,  barks  like  a dog,  mews  like  the  cat, 
gabbles  like  the  turkey,  cackles  like  poultry,  and 
imitates  any  sound  which  is  repeated  a few  times 
in  its  hearing.  It  is  hence  called  the  “mocking 
bird  of  New  Zealand and  as  its  plumage  is  a 
glossy  black,  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
“ parson  bird.”  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  thrush, 
feeds  upon  flies  and  other  small  insects,  and  is 
itself  delicious  eating. 

Protea — A genus  of  plants  See  Prote- 
aceae. 

Proteaceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  evergreen 
shrubs  or  trees  of  moderate  height,  with  hard, 
dry  leaves.  The  species  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  southern  hemisphere,  are  tolerably 
abundant  in  South  America,  and  still  more  so 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  in  which  latter  countries  they  form  a 
peculiar  feature  in  the  vegetation.  The  genus 
Protea  is  the  type,  and  gives  its  name  to  the 
family.  With  one  exception,  all  the  species  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  leaves 
are  entire  and  coriaceous,  and  the  flowers  are 
in  terminal  heads.  They  are  very  pretty  shrubs, 
and  are  worthy  of  being  cultivated,  though  in 
this  climate  much  care  must  be  taken  of  them. 
The  elegant  protea,  P.  speciosa,  is  one  which 
appears  in  our  gardens,  and  is  a fine  large  shrub, 
with  flower  heads  the  size  of  a small  artichoke. 
The  heart-leaved  protea,  P.  cordata , is  perhaps, 
however,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  known 
species,  and  was  introduced  into  England  in  the 
year  1790.  Its  large  coriaceous,  heart-shaped 
leaves,  edged  with  red,  and  its  lateral  flowers, 
surrounded  with  bright  scarlet  bractese,  give  it 
a fine  appearance.  There  are  many  other  genera 
belonging  to  this  family,  a considerable  number 
of  which  are  named  after  celebrated  botanists  or 
patrons  of  the  science — as  Banksia,  Dryan- 
dria,  &c.  They  are  for  the  most  part  much 
prized  by  gardeners,  and  form  a part  of  every 
good  collection  of  plants.  One  of  the  finest  col- 
lections in  this  country  is  at  Kew  gardens,  where 
a great  variety  may  be  seen. 

1*1*0 teles. — A genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  carnivorous  Mammalia , order  Ferae. , family 
Viverridce.  The  typical  and  only  species,  P. 
cristata , is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aard  wolf. 
It  is  a sort  of  intermediate  animal  between  the 
hyaenas  and  civets.  The  hinder  extremities,  pro- 
vided with  four  toes,  and  bent  in  such  a way  as 
to  make  them  appear  much  shorter  than  the  fore 
legs,  and  its  fur  barred  by  transverse  bands,  give 
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it  a general  resemblance  to  the  common  hyaena. 
The  head,  however,  being  more  slender  and  better 
proportioned,  makes  it  approach  more  nearly  the 
civet ; whilst  its  fore  feet  are  provided  with  five 
toes  and  a thumb,  in  position  and  size  like  that 
of  the  dog.  When  full  grown,  the  Aard  wolf 
is  about  the  size  of  a shepherd’s  dog.  The  ears 
are  long,  pointed,  and  hairy ; a crest  or  mane  of 
rough  hairs  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
back,  and  the  tail  is  like  that  of  the  fox.  It  is 
rather  a rare  animal,  and  as  its  habits  are  noc- 
turnal, it  has  been  little  observed  in  its  native 
habitats.  During  the  day  it  lives  in  burrows, 
which  it  makes  with  facility  by  means  of  its 
strong  fore  claws.  These  burrows  have  several 
entrances,  and  the  animals  appear  to  live  in 
society,  three  or  four  individuals  inhabiting  the 
same  hole.  When  irritated,  it  raises  its  mane 
along  its  whole  extent,  and  immediately  takes 
to  flight,  running  very  swiftly,  with  its  body 
obliquely  bent,  its  ears  pointed  backwards,  and  its 
tail  lowered  to  the  ground.  It  preys  upon  small 
rodent  animals,  is  said  to  have  a great  liking  for 
the  fat  tails  of  lambs,  and  eats  carrion  also. 

Proteolepas. — A genus  of  cirrhipeds.  See 
C IRRIPEDI  A. 

Proteus  (mythological  name). — A genus  of 
Amphibia.  See  Sirenid^e. 

Protococeus  (sr^curaj,  first ; kokko;,  seed). — 
A genus  of  minute  confervoid  Algae , belonging  to 
the  family  Palmellacece.  The  species  consist  of 
globular  cells,  of  a green  or  red  colour,  the  true 
history  of  which,  however,  is  still  at  present  but 
imperfectly  known.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  are  found  chiefly  in  moist,  damp  places  upon 
the  ground,  on  rocks,  upon  snow,  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  standing  water.  The  red  snow  of  the 
polar  regions  used  formerly  to  be  considered  to 
be  coloured  by  the  presence  in  it  of  a species  of 
this  genus,  P.  nivalis , though  now  it  is  believed 
to  be  a species  of  the  genus  Palmella.  A com- 
mon British  species,  P.  viridis , is  frequently  to 
be  seen  on  damp  earth,  sand,  &c.,  vegetating 
sometimes  in  large  surfaces,  and  forming  a green- 
ish coat  of  no  perceptible  thickness.  Its  zoospores 
occur  constantly  on  the  surface  of  pools  of  stand- 
ing water  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  tinging  it 
with  light  green.  P.  pluvialis  is  another  species 
which  occurs  in  Britain,  on  the  surface  of  snow, 
on  the  tops  of  mountains.  When  the  snow  melts 
it  colours  the  water  red.  It  has  lately  been 
observed  that  these  plants  at  times  produce  forms 
which  closely  resemble  many  species  described 
as  infusorial  animalcules. 

. Pi’otonepsis  (yr^onrovog,  a cord ; appear- 
ance).— A fossil  reptile.  See  Pseudosaura. 

Proteptcrus. — A genus  of  Amphibia.  See 
Lepidosiren.  According  to  Professor  Owen 
the  Lepidosiren  belongs  to  the  class  Pisces,  and 
not  to  the  Eeptilia,  and  forms  a link  connecting 
the  higher  cartilaginous  fishes  with  the  sauroid 
genera,  Polypterus  and  Lepidosteus ; whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  it  makes  the  nearest  approach  in 
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the  class  of  fishes  to  the  perennibranchiate  rep- 
tiles. 

Protorosaurus  first ; <ruvgos, 

lizard). — A genus  of  fossil  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  order  Saura , and  known  as  the  fossil  mo- 
nitor of  Thuringia. 

Protozoa  first;  &ov,  animal). — A 

term  applied  by  some  zoologists  to  the  lowest 
forms  of  animal  life,  and  corresponding  at  the 
present  day  with  the  true  Infusoria. 

Prunus. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  thenat.  ord.  Rosacece , and  sub-order 
Amygdalece.  This  genus  contains  the  fruits  so 
well  known  as  plums.  One  of  the  species  called 
the  cocumiglia,  P.  cucumilia,  or  coccomilia,  is  a 
native  of  Calabria,  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  a powerful  febrifuge.  The  bark  is  used 
both  in  private  practice  and  in  the  military  hos- 
pitals of  that  district,  for  the  cure  of  the  inter- 
mittent fevers  of  the  country,  and  is  preferred  to 
Cinchona.  For  the  other  species,  see  Amyg- 

DALESE. 

Psamiuobia  (^/afAuos,  sand;  (2 to?,  life). — A 
genus  of  bivalve  Mollusca , belonging  to  the  family 
Tellinidce.  About  forty  recent  species  are  de- 
scribed, and  twenty-four  fossil. 

Psaris. — A genus  of  birds,  synonymous  with 
Tityra.  See  Musci'capidje. 

Pselaplius. — A genus  of  minute  coleopterous 
insects,  the  largest  not  exceeding  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  length.  They  prey  upon  other  insects 
smaller  than  themselves,  and  are  found  under 
stones,  and  amongst  herbage  in  damp  situations, 
or  under  the  bark  of  trees  and  in  putrid  wood. 
The  species  of  the  genus  Claviger , a closely  allied 
genus,  are  found  in  ants’  nests. 

Pscudophus. — A genus  of  reptiles.  See 
Bipes. 

Pscudosaura  (f/iv&o?,  false;  truvgos,  lizard). 
— An  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Amphibia.  Their  body  is  elongate,  lizard-like, 
and  they  possess  a tail.  They  undergo  no  change 
in  the  course  of  their  life.  The  gills  are  rudi- 
mentary, internal,  and  they  have  an  orifice  or 
gill  aperture  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  They 
respire  by  lungs.  The  genus  Protonopsis  has  a 
large  flat  head,  and  jaws  with  a series  of  minute 
teeth.  They  have  also  a parallel  range  of  teeth  on 
the  palate.  P.  horrida  is  a well  known  American 
species  found  in  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  rivers. 
It  is  two  feet  long,  is  carnivorous,  and  very  vora- 
cious. Nothing  that  can  be  eaten  is  spared,  so 
that  the  fishermen  dread  it  very  much.  They 
believe  it  to  be  poisonous,  and  it  is  called  the 
hell-bender,  mud-devil,  or  young  alligator,  by 
the  inhabitants.  Sieboldia  maxima , found  in 
J apan  by  Siebold,  is  the  nearest  living  analogue 
of  the  fossil  salamander  found  by  Scheuchzer, 
and  called  Andrias  Scheuchzeri  or  Homo  diluvii 
testis.  The  Amphiumce  abound  in  the  marshes 
and  lakes  of  North  America.  Though  they  are 
capable  of  existing  on  land,  they  seldom  abandon 
the  watery  element.  They  are  generally  found 
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burrowing  in  the  mud  in  ponds  and  swamps  near 
streams,  where,  as  winter  approaches,  they  take 
up  their  quarters  for  the  season,  and  in  spring 
are  often  turned  out  in  great  numbers  when  the 
inhabitants  are  cleaning  out  the  ponds  and  ditches. 
The  body  of  the  Amphiumce  is  long,  and  the  ex- 
tremities are  remarkably  small,  resembling  small 
tentacula  rather  than  legs. 

I*sitl»yrus. — A genus  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  family  Apidce.  In  general 
appearance  these  bees  so  closely  resemble  the 
common  humble-bees,  Bombus,  that  they  were 
long  confounded  with  them.  They  differ,  how- 
ever, in  the  structure  of  their  hind  legs,  and  still 
more  in  their  habits.  It  appears  they  make  no 
nests  of  their  own,  but  like  the  cuckoo  amongst 
birds,  select  the  nests  of  other  bees  in  which  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  It  is  the  nests  of  the  humble- 
bees,  which  they  resemble  so  much,  that  they 
choose  for  this  purpose. 

Psittacidac.  The  Parrot  family. — An  exten- 
sive family  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Scan- 
sores,  and  corresponding  in  situation  in  zoological 
arrangement,  amongst  birds,  to  the  Quadrumana 
amongst  mammalia.  The  characteristics  of  this 
family  are — a large,  hard,  solid  beak,  rounded 
on  all  sides ; the  upper  mandible  sharply  hooked 
at  the  tip,  the  lower  notched  at  the  extremity ; 
the  tongue  thick,  fleshy,  rounded,  and  either  ter- 
minated by  a bundle  of  horny  papillae  or  a simple 
cartilaginous  gland.  They  are  the  most  typical 
of  the  order  ( Scansores , or  climbers),  to  which  they 
belong.  Their  toes,  four  in  number,  and  armed 
with  strong  claws,  are  placed  two  and  two  oppo- 
site each  other ; the  two  anterior  being  united  at 
the  base  by  a narrow  membrane,  the  posterior 
being  entirely  free.  When  feeding  they  use  one 
of  their  feet  as  a hand  with  which  to  hold  the 
substance  they  are  eating.  The  formation  of  the 
upper  mandible  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  articu- 
lated to  the  forehead,  and  its  power  of  motion  is 
more  highly  developed  than  in  any  other  family 
of  birds.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  seize  large 
objects  with  ease.  From  the  construction  of  their 
tongue  and  their  complicated  lower  pharynx, 
these  birds  have  the  faculty  beyond  all  others  of 
imitating  the  human  voice.  To  such  an  extent 
indeed  are  they  endowed  with  this  faculty  that 
they  are  generally  said  to  talk.  Parrots  were 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  they  have  been 
celebrated  in  the  verses  of  many  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets.  The  first  specimens  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  followers  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  one  species  has  in  consequence 
been  named  after  the  Macedonian  hero.  They  are 
natives  of  the  hot  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  Australia,  but  have  never  been  found  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  They  are  often  adorned  with 
lively  and  brilliant  colours ; red,  green,  blue,  and 
yellow  predominating,  Parrots  have  a peculiar 
method  of  climbing.  Their  movements  appear 
slow  and  almost  painful  to  the  look.  They  seize 
hold  of  a branch  with  the  tip  of  their  hooked 
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beak,  and  supported  by  this  they  draw  the  feet 
up,  one  after  another;  and  when  they  wish  to  de- 
scend a tree,  they  make  use  of  this  same  organ, 
placing  the  back  of  it  against  the  branch  as  a 


fulcrum.  The  greater  number  are  sedentary 
birds,  but  they  are  able  to  fly  well,  and  with 
considerable  swiftness.  Their  walking  motion 
upon  the  ground  is,  however,  slow  and  awkward. 


1.  Nymphicus  Novce  Hollandice — Crested  parrakeet.  2.  Chrysotis  Augustus.  8.  Palceornis  Pondicerianus — Mustacheeparrakeet. 
4.  Deroptyus  accipitnmts— Hawk-headed  parrot.  5.  Coriphilus  saphirinus—  Otaheite  parrakeet. 


The  food  of  the  psittacidae  consists  essentially  of 
fruits ; they  eat  with  avidity  plantains,  bananas, 
guavas,  oranges,  &c.,  but  it  is  fruits  with  hard 
kernels  that  they  prefer.  The  coffee  plantations, 
for  instance,  often  suffer  very  much  from  their 
depredations.  They  generally  live  in  large  flocks, 
and  are  usually  very  active  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  They  are  noisy,  quarrelsome  birds, 
though  one  or  two  species  are  the  opposite.  One 
in  particular  obtains  the  name  of  the  love-bird, 
from  their  living  in  the  greatest  amity  with 
each  other  in  pairs.  Parrots  are  exceedingly 
mischievous  birds,  and  in  the  wild  state  are  as 
hurtful  to  trees,  &c.,  as  they  are  found  to  be  in 
captivity.  They  are  monogamous,  and  build 
their  nests  in  holes  of  trees,  &c.  When  first 
hatched,  the  young  are  quite  naked,  and  the 
head  appears  enormously  large  in  proportion. 
They  do  not  become  perfectly  feathered  till 
they  are  three  months  old.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  as  they  vary  much  in  appearance 
they  have  been  divided  into  several  sub-families 
— Pezoporince , Araince,  Lorince,  Psittacince,  Caca- 
tuinj;,  and  Strigopin^e.  The  sub -family 
Pezoporince , or  parrakeets,  is  composed  of  birds 
which  differ  from  all  the  other  parrots  in  the 
form  of  their  tarsi.  These  are  high  and  slender, 
and  the  claws  of  the  toes  are  nearly  straight ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  birds  belonging 


to  it  are  able  to  walk  more  easily  upon  the 
ground  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  families. 
From  their  terrestrial  habits  the  species  of  the 
genus  Pezoporus  are  called  ground  parrakeets. 
They  are  all  natives  of  Australia.  The  beautiful 
green  and  black  marked  New  Holland  parrakeet, 
Pezoporus formosus , may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
It  is  active  and  graceful  in  its  form  and  actions, 
but  from  its  recluse  habits  and  great  powers  of 
running,  it  is  seldom  seen.  It  is  rarely  seen  on 
the  wing,  but  when  flushed  it  flies  near  the 
ground,  though  only  for  a short  distance.  Its 
flesh  is  excellent,  being  much  more  delicate  than 
that  of  the  snipe,  and  equalling  if  not  surpassing 
that  of  the  quail.  The  blue  cheeked  parrakeet, 
Platycercus  Pennantii , is  another  New  Holland 
species,  and  beautifully  coloured  with  crimson- 
red,  black,  and  blue.  It  is  the  most  common 
species  sent  alive  from  Australia  to  this  country, 
and  in  disposition  is  very  tame  and  familiar.  It 
is-  chiefly  found  on  the  ranges  of  grassy  hills  and 
brushes,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  holes  in  the  gum 
trees.  The  best  known  parrakeets,  however,  are 
the  Indian  species,  distinguished  by  their  long 
tail  and  collar-like  ring  round  their  neck.  They 
form  the  genus  Palceornis.  The  ring  parrakeet, 
Palceornis  Alexandria  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
species  of  any  of  the  parrot  family  introduced  into 
Europe.  From  its  being  supposed  to  be  the  spe- 
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cies  brought  by  the  followers  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  it  has  been  named  after  him.  These 
beautiful  birds  seem  to  have  been  great  favourites 
with  the  Romans,  who  prized  them  highly,  and 
lodged  them  gorgeously  in  cages  of  gold,  ivory, 
and  tortoise-shell.  One  or  two  species  of  parra- 
keets  have  a pleasing  song,  and  are  highly 
esteemed  as  cage  birds.  These  belong  to  the 
genus  Melopsittacus.  The  warbling  grass  parra- 
keet,  Melopsittacus  undulatus , is  a lovely  little 
bird,  pre-eminent  for  beauty  of  plumage  and 
elegance  of  form.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
sprightly  and  animated  manners.  It  breeds  in 
the  hollow  spouts  of  the  large  Eucalypti , or  gum 
trees,  and  may  be  seen  in  flocks  of  many  hun- 
dreds feeding  upon  the  grass  seeds  that  are  found 
in  abundance  on  the  plains.  Their  song  is  ani- 
mated and  pleasing,  and  when  kept  in  a cage  they 
are  continually  billing,  cooing,  and  feeding  each 
other.  The  sub-family  Arainos,  have  the  beak 
very  strong  and  much  hooked  at  the  point.  The 
face  is  naked  of  feathers,  and  the  tail  is  longer 
than  the  body.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  size  and  finely  coloured  plumage,  and  are 
well  known  by  the  name  of  “macaws.”  The 
tropical  regions  of  South  America  are  the  native 
places  of  these  fine  birds.  They  abound  in  the 
swampy  grounds  covered  with  palm  trees,  the 
fruit  of  which  they  are  particularly  fond  of.  The 
scarlet  macaw,  Ara  ( Macrocercus ) macao , is  per- 
haps the  most  splendid  as  well  as  the  largest 
species  of  the  whole  parrot  family.  From  the 
tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  some 
of  them  measure  thirty-six  inches,  and  their 
plumage  is  of  a bright  scarlet  colour  relieved 
with  blue,  yellow,  and  green.  The  great  green 
macaw,  Ara  ( Macrocercus ) militarise  is  a native 
of  the  Andes,  where  it  is  found  as  high  as  3,000 
feet.  In  former  times  it  was  considered  an  ac- 
ceptable gift  when  presented  to  the  Incas  by  their 
subjects.  It  is  a gregarious  species,  and  in  the 
predatory  excursions  these  birds  make,  a watch 
is  kept  on  some  high  station,  the  top  of  a tree 
generally,  to  warn  the  plunderers  of  the  approach 
of  danger.  The  macaws  in  general  commit  great 
devastation  upon  gardens  and  cultivated  fields, 
and  immense  numbers  are  annually  killed  by 
the  enraged  husbandman.  The  Carolina  arara, 
Arara  Caroliensis,  is  found  congregated  in  im- 
mense flocks.  Richly  plumed,  when  they  alight 
on  a stack,  they  look  as  if  a brilliantly  coloured 
carpet  had  been  thrown  over  it.  When  feeding 
thus  in  great  numbers  close  together,  the  sports- 
men make  immense  havoc  amongst  them ; for 
so  eager  are  they  upon  their  food,  that  though 
disturbed  by  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  they 
quickly  return  to  the  same  spot  again,  and  thus 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  angry  farmer.  The  sub- 
family Psittacince,  the  true  parrots,  have  a vari- 
able beak  both  in  fopm  and  size,  and  the  upper 
mandible  dentated  on  its  edges.  Their  tail  is 
short.  They  unite  great  beauty  with  great  do- 
cility, and  are  natives  for  the  most  part  of  the 
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torrid  zone.  To  this  sub-family  belong  those 
birds  called  true  parrots,  and  which  possess  the 
faculty  in  the  greatest  perfection  of  imitating  the 
sounds  of  the  human  voice.  The  gray  parrot, 
Psittacus  erythacus , an  African  species,  living  in 
Guinea,  Senegal,  &c.,  is  of  all  others  the  one 
which  bears  the  highest  reputation  in  this  respect, 
and  of  which  so  many  wonderful  tales  are  told. 
One  such  is  recounted  of  a gray  parrot  belonging 
to  a cardinal,  which  could  repeat  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  and  for  which  a hundred  golden  crowns 
were  paid;  and  of  another  which  served  as  a chap- 
lain to  a vessel,  reciting  the  prayers  to  the  sailors, 
and  afterwards  repeating  the  rosary!  Parrots 
live  to  a great  age.  An  instance  of  one  is  recorded 
which  had  lived  in  captivity  for  ninety- three 
years ! The  green  parrot,  Chrysotis  Amazonicus , 
has  also  a high  character  for  acquiring  language. 
It  is  a native  of  South  America,  and  is  very 
abundant  in  Guiana  and  Surinam.  Some  of  the 
species  are  small  birds,  with  the  tail  short,  and 
nearly  square.  Psittacula  ( Nasisterna ) pygmcea , 
is  the  smallest  of  all  the  family,  and  is  a native  of 
New  Guinea.  The  little  “ love  birds,”  so  exten- 
sively petted,  and  so  remarkable  for  their  attach- 
ment to  each  other,  belong  to  the  same  group, 
but  have  been  separated  from  the  genus  Psittacula 
by  some  authors,  and  placed  in  a distinct  genus 
under  the  expressive  name  of  Agapornis.  The 
sub  family,  Lorinca , the  lories,  have  the  characters 
of  the  Psittacince , but  the  predominant  colour  of 
the  latter  is  gray  and  green,  while  in  the  former 
the  ground  of  colour  is  chiefly  red.  The  collared 
lory,  Lorius  domicella , is  much  esteemed,  and  is 
considered  an  able  imitator  of  the  human  voice. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Moluccas.  Two  or  three 
beautiful  species  are  found  in  Australia,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Trichoglossus,  and  sometimes  called 
“ lorikeets.”  The  chief  food  of  these  lovely  birds 
is  the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  their  tongue  is  ex- 
quisitely formed  for  procuring  this  diet.  An 
individual  of  a species  of  this  genus,  Tricho- 
glossus hcematodus,  has  been  known  in  captivity 
to  apply  its  pointed  tongue  to  a painted  flower, 
and  to  a picture  on  a piece  of  chintz  furniture. 
The  sub-family,  Cacatuince , or  cockatoos,  are 
well  known  birds,  and  very  often  met  with  as 
domestic  pets.  See  Cacatuince  and  Nestor. 

Psittacula. — A genus  of  parrots.  See  Psit- 

TACIDjE. 

Psittacus. — The  Parrot  genus.  See  Psit- 

TACIDCE. 

Psittrichas — A genus  of  cockatoos.  See 
Cacatuince. 

Psolus. — A genus  of  echinodermatous  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  order  Holothuriidce.  The 
species  are  peculiar  creatures,  the  back  hard  and 
convex,  the  belly  flat,  and  they  are  able  to  raise 
both  extremities  of  their  body  when  they  walk. 
P.  phantapus , the  snail  sea  cucumber,  is  a British 
species,  and  adheres  to  substances  by  its  ventral 
disc  so  firmly  that  the  head  is  often  carried 
away  from  the  body  by  the  dredge  when  every 
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other  fixed  animal  which  it  came  in  contact  with 
has  been  brought  up. 

Psophia  tyoipiu,  to  make  a noise).  — A 
genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Ardeidce. 
The  species  upon  which  the  genus  is  founded, 
P.  crepitans , the  agami  or  gold-breasted  trum- 
peter, is  a native  of  tropical  America,  and  is  of 
the  size  of  a pheasant,  though  from  having  a 
long  neck  and  long  legs  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  much  larger.  It  inhabits  upland  forests, 
and  is  gregarious  in  its  habits.  It  seldom  flies, 
but  runs  swiftly.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  in  a 
domestic  state  its  docility  and  attachment  to  man 
are  extraordinary.  As  a bird,  the  agami  is  to 
man  what  a dog  is  amongst  quadrupeds,  as  far 
as  regards  fondness  and  fidelity.  It  loads  its 
master  with  caresses,  follows  him  wherever  he 
goes,  and  attacks  his  enemies  with  the  greatest 
ferocity.  It  makes  its  appearance  as  often  as  its 
master  sits  down  to  table,  and  begins  with  driving 
out  the  dogs  and  cats  and  taking  possession  of 
the  room,  for  it  is  so  obstinate  and  bold  that  it 
never  yields,  and  often  after  a tough  battle  can 
put  a middle-sized  dog  to  flight.  It  is  said  this 
bird  may  even  be  taught  to  tend  a flock  of  sheep. 
It  has  the  faculty  of  making  a peculiar  trumpet- 
ing noise,  which  gives  the  bird  its  name.  The 
windpipe  when  it  has  entered  the  chest  divides 
into  two  semicircular  canals  formed  of  membrane, 
and  capable  of  extension.  The  air-bag  on  the 
right  side  descends  to  the  pelvis,  and  within  the 
breast  is  divided  into  three  or  four  cells  by  trans- 
verse membranes  or  diaphragms.  The  air-bag 
on  the  left  side  is  narrower  and  shorter.  The 
sound,  which  is  hollow,  and  resembles  the  syl- 
lables “ too- too  ” uttered  five  or  six  times  preci- 
pitately, is  produced  by  the  air  pressed  up  from 
the  lower  air  sacs  meeting  with  the  transverse 
membranes  in  its  passage,  and  causing  them  to 
vibrate  and  sound.  These  vibrations  are  com- 
municated to  the  surrounding  muscles  and  by 
them  to  the  external  air.  It  lays  from  ten  to 
sixteen  eggs,  which  it  deposits  in  a shallow  place 
it  hollows  out  of  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a tree 
instead  of  a nest. 

Psopliodes  noisy). — A genus  of 

birds  belonging  to  the  tenuirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passer  es,  and  family  Meliphagidce.  The 
only  species  belonging  to  the  genus  P.  crepitans , 
is  a native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  peculiar  cry  which  it  emits.  It 
resembles  so  closely  the  sharp  crack  of  a whip, 
that  the  bird  is  called  by  the  colonists  “ the 
coach- whip  bird.” 

Psoralca  (^*/£ocXs<j?,  warty).— A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Leguminosce,  and  sub-order  Papilionacece.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  are  either  herbaceous 
or  shrubby.  The  plants  are  covered  with  glands 
like  little  tubercles.  They  are  natives  of  various 
parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  within  the  tropics. 
P bituminosa , however,  is  the  only  species  which 
reaches  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
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native  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  strong  odour  of  bitumen  it 
possesses.  P.  odoratissima  is  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  a shrub  six  or  seven 
feet  high.  Its  bluish-white  flowers  are  possessed 
of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  the  plant  is  sufficiently 
elegant  to  be  cultivated  as  an  ornament  to  the 
conservatory.  P.  glandulosa  is  a native  of  Chili, 
where  it  is  called  coulen  or  cullen,  and  in  this 
country  is  known  by  the  name  of  Paraguay  tea. 
The  natives  of  Chili  employ  it  as  a vermifuge  and 
stomachic.  An  infusion  of  the  roots  is  emetic, 
and  the  leaves  are  purgative.  P.  esculenta  is  a 
native  of  North  America.  It  is  cultivated  along 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  it  is  called  the 
“bread-root.”  The  roots  abound  in  farinaceous 
matter,  and  are  employed  like  the  potato  as  food 
in  the  winter  months. 

Psychotria. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Ipecacuanha. 

Psyllitlae  a flea). — A family  of 

homopterous  insects  allied  in  habits  to  the  Apliidce1 
but  deriving  their  name  from  their  powers  of 
leaping.  They  subsist  entirely  upon  plants,  and 
many  of  the  species  in  their  preparatory  stages 
are  covered  with  a white  cottony  secretion. 
Some  species,  by  puncturing  vegetables  in  order  to 
suck  the  sap,  occasion  the  production  of  gall-like 
monstrosities.  Two  species,  Psylla  pyri  and 
P.  mali,  are  very  injurious  in  orchards,  the 
former  to  the  young  leaves  and  shoots  of  the 
pear,  and  the  latter  to  the  apple. 

Pfericlithys  (srTggv|,  a wing ; i%th>s,  a fish). 
— A fossil  genus  of  ganoid  fishes  found  in  the 
old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland.  Eight  species 
have  been  described. 


Pterichthys  Millert. 

Pteris  (wrs eov,  a wing). — A genus  of  acoty- 
ledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Filices , 
and  to  which  the  common  fern  or  bracken  be- 
longs. This  plant,  P.  aquilim , is  the  most 
abundant  of  our  British  species,  and  in  addition 
to  this  country  is  found  also  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
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It  is  used  in  many  places  for  manure  and  as  a 
litter  for  cattle.  The  rhizome  when  cut  across 
presents  the  appearance  of  a spread  eagle,  from 
which  circumstance  it  has  derived  its  specific 
name.  Its  ashes,  when  the  plant  is  burnt,  con- 
tain a great  quantity  of  potash. 

Pteroaetus.  — A genus  of  eagles.  See 
Aquiline. 

Pterocarpus  wing  ; xccgiro;,  fruit). 

■ — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce,  sub-order  Papilionacece, 
and  containing  some  useful  species.  They  are 
unarmed  trees  or  shrubs,  indigenous  to  tropical 
Asia.  Their  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the  flowers 
are  in  panicles,  succeeded  by  an  almost  round, 
quite  hard,  and  nearly  woody  legume,  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  a coriaceo-membranous 
wing.  The  chief  and  most  important  species  of 
the  genus  is  P.  sandalinus,  the  wood  of  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  red  sandal  wood.  It  is 
a lofty  tree,  a native  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
the  wood  is  sweet-scented,  very  hard,  fine  grained, 
heavier  than  water,  and  of  a fine  garnet  colour 
which  deepens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
principle  upon  which  its  colour  depends  is  called 
santaline.  This  wood  is  used  by  dyers  and 
colour  manufacturers,  and  is  employed  also  to 
colour  medicinal  preparations,  as  the  compound 
tincture  of  lavender,  &c.  A variety  of  the  resin 
called  dragon’s  blood,  is  obtained  from  a species 
of  this  genus.  P.  draco , the 
dragon’s  blood  pterocarpus,  a 
native  of  Guadaloupe,  is  a 
tree  nearly  thirty  feet  high. 

The  wood  is  white  and  heavy, 
and  when  the  stem  is  wound- 
ed, a resinous  juice  flows  out, 
of  a red  colour,  which  con- 
cretes on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Formerly  this  resin  consti- 
tuted an  extensive  article  of 
commerce  from  Carthagena, 
but  it  has  now  nearly  ceased  ; 
the  dragon’s  blood  now  in 
the  market  being  obtained 
from  Calamus  draco.  Ano- 
ther gum  resin  is  the  pro- 
duce of  a third  species  of  pterocarpus.  This 
substance,  well  known  under  the  name  of  gum 
kino,  is  obtained  from  an  African  tree,  P.  erina- 
ceus.  The  tree  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  grows 
in  Senegal,  and  the  gum  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
powerful  remedy  in  obstinate  chronic  diarrhoeas 
and  dysenteries. 

Pteroceras  (trrtgov,  a wing;  xigxg,  a horn). 
— A genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Gasteropoda,  and  family  iStrombidce. 
The  shells  of  this  genus  differ  from  the  rest  of 
the  strombs  by  the  right  lip  being  dilated  into  a 
digitated  wing,  and  having  a sinus  near  its  base. 
They  are  oval-oblong,  swollen,  and  terminated 
inferiorly  by  an  elongate  canal.  Many  of  the 
species  are  of  a large  size,  and  all  of  them  inhabit 


the  seas  of  warm  climates.  Their  digitated  outer 
lip  often  gives  them  a bizarre  form,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  their  specific  names — one  being  called 
the  scorpion,  another  the  millipede,  a third  the 
spider,  &c. 

Pterodactylus  ( [<rrij»ov , wing;  'ba.xruXos, 
finger). — A genus  of  extinct  fossil  reptiles  be- 
longing to  the  order  Saura , and  forming  the 
type  of  a group  called  Pterosaura.  The  species 
are  found  in  the  oolite,  the  schists  of  Solenhofen, 
and  in  the  lias.  At  one  time  the  curious  creatures 
forming  this  genus  were  referred  to  the  class 
Mammalia  and  order  Cheiroptera  or  bats,  and  at 
another  to  the  class  of  birds.  They  are  now, 
however,  distinctly  recognized  as  reptiles.  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  the  genus  is 
the  extreme  length  of  the  fifth  finger  of  the  ante- 
rior extremity,  and  which  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  animal  had  these  extremities  covered  by 
an  extended  membrane,  forming  a wing  equal  in 
power  and  extent  to  that  of  the  bats.  The  other 
fingers  being  short  and  provided  with  hooked 
claws  show  that  the  creatures  were  in  the  habit 
of  suspending  themselves  from  trees  or  rocks. 
The  large  eyes  prove  that  they  were  nocturnal. 
The  head  and  neck  are  long  and  bird-like,  the 
trunk  and  tail  short,  and  the  teeth  smooth,  sharp, 
and  of  some  length.  About  twenty  different 
species  have  been  described.  P.  longirostris  is 
the  type,  and  is  distinguished  by  having  a very 


long  neck  and  muzzle.  It  was  about  the  size  of 
a woodcock.  It  is  believed  by  some  palaeontolo- 
gists that  this  animal  could  swim  in  the  water 
as  well  as  fly  in  the  air. 

Pterodina. — A genus  of  minute  animals  be- 
longing to  the  class  Rotifer  a,  and  family  Bra- 
chioncea.  They  are  distinguished  by  having  two 
eyes  in  front,  a round  or  oval  carapace  like  a 
slender  scale,  within  which  the  animal  withdraws 
its  body  completely.  Their  rotatory  apparatus 
consists  of  two  rounded  lobes  extending  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  carapace.  Their  tail  is  ridged 
transversely,  placed  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  body  and  furnished  with  vib- 
ratile  cilia. 

Pteroglossus  ( [<rngov , a wing;  yhufftru,, 
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tongue).  The  Aracari. — A genus  of  toucans. 
See  RAMPHASTIDiE. 

Pteromys  (errs^v,  wing;  /xvs,  rat).  The 
Flying  Squirrel. — A genus  of  rodent  animals  be- 
longing to  the  order  Glires , and  family  Sciuridce. 
The  squirrels  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
those  with  free  limbs  and  those  with  their  limbs 
invested  in  the  skin  of  the  sides.  To  the  latter 
group  belong  the  genera  Pteromys  and  Sciurop- 
terus. The  species  belonging  to  these  two  genera 
are  small  animals,  with  teeth  similar  to  those  of 
the  true  squirrels,  and  the  tail  flattened  and  dis- 
tichous. They  have  the  skin  of  the  flanks  very 
much  dilated,  and  extended  between  the  front  and 
hind  legs  in  such  a way  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a parachute,  which  enables  them  to  bound 


through  the  air  to  a great  distance  like  the  bats. 
This  expansion  is  not,  however,  naked  and 
membranous  as  in  these  animals,  but  covered 
with  fur  like  the  rest  of  the  skin.  The  taguan, 
Pteromys  petaurista , is  the  largest  species,  mea- 
suring about  one  and  a-half  foot  long,  exclusive 
of  the  tail,  which  is  about  twenty  inches  more. 
It  is  a native  of  India,  the  Moluccas,  and  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
brown  dotted  with  white,  and  the  under  part  is 
gray,  while  the  tail  is  nearly  black.  The  natives 
eat  its  flesh  and  reckon  it  good.  Two  or  three 
other  species  inhabit  Nepal.  The  polatouche, 
P.  ( Sciuropterus ) volans , or  European  flying 
squirrel,  is  a small  species  about  four  and  a-half 
inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  some- 
what longer  than  the  body.  It  is  found  in  the 
extensive  pine  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Finland,  Lapland,  Livonia,  Li- 
thuania, and  Siberia.  The  membranes  extend 
to  the  base  of  the  fore  feet,  the  tail  is  full  and 
rounded  at  the  extremity,  and  its  colour  is  of  an 
ashy-gray  above  and  pure  white  beneath.  It  is 
a solitary  animal,  wandering  about  even  during 
winter,  and  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  hollows  of 
trees,  forming  a nest  of  the  moss  from  the  birch. 
It  feeds  upon  the  buds  and  fruit  of  the  birch  trees 
and  on  the  cones  of  the  fir  tribe.  The  assapan, 
P.  (Sciuropterus)  volucella , is  a pretty  little  crea- 
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ture,  rather  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  of  a 
reddish-gray  above  and  white  beneath.  It  is  a 
native  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  is  very 
timid,  and  of  nocturnal  habits,  sleeping  during 
the  day  in  a nest  of  dried  grass  or  leaves  disposed 
at  the  bottom  of  a hole  in  some  tree.  As  soon  as 
evening  sets  in,  it  becomes  all  alive  and  active, 
and  by  means  of  the  extended  membrane  of  its 
body,  is  able  to  leap  from  tree  to  tree  forty  or 
fifty  paces  distant  from  each  other.  It  is  a gre- 
garious animal,  living  in  small  troops  upon  trees 
from  which  it  rarely  descends,  and  feeds  upon 
seeds,  the  buds  of  pine  trees,  &c. 

Pteronarcys. — A genus  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Neuroptera , and  family  Perlidce. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  species  is  P.  regalis , 
a native  of  Canada  and  other  more  northern  parts 
of  North  America.  During  the  day  these  insects 
shun  the  light,  conceal  themselves  under  stones 
in  damp  places,  and  appear  on  the  wing  at  night- 
fall, when  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this 
species  is  the  discovery  of  persistent  branchiae  in 
the  perfect  insect.  The  larva  lives  in  water 
where  these  branchiae  are  absolutely  necessary, 
but  instead  of  losing  them,  as  other  insects  of 
that  kind  do  when  they  assume  the  perfect  state, 
they  retain  them  throughout  their  whole  life. 

PteropUaorus. — A genus  of  insects.  See 
Alucitid^e. 

Pteropleura. — A genus  of  saurian  reptiles. 
See  Geckotid/e. 

Ptevopfflda  («rr-|«v,  awing;  <rovs,  a foot). — 
A class  of  Mollusca , consisting  of  animals  whose 
entire  life  is  passed  in  the  open  sea,  and  which 
are  found  swimming  on  the  surface  by  means  of 
two  anterior  expansions,  like  wings.  They  swarm 
in  the  tropics  as  well  as  in  the  arctic  seas, 
where  they  actually  discolour  the  water  by  their 
amazing  numbers.  In  high  latitudes  they  form 
the  principal  food  of  the  whale.  They  are  either 
naked  or  without  an  enveloping  shell — as  Clio  ; 
possess  a thin  horny  or  cartilaginous  covering 
very  much  resembling  a slipper — as  Cymbulia  ; 
or  have  a beautifully  transparent,  glassy,  symmet- 
rical shell,  of  a globular  form,  like  Hyalcea,  or 
straight,  like  Cleodora.  Their  shells  are  rarely 
drifted  on  shore,  but  abound  in  the  fine  sediment 
brought  up  by  the  dredge  from  great  depths.  A 
few  species  occur  fossil  in  the  tertiary  strata  of 
England,  but  in  the  older  rocks  they  appear  un- 
known. 

Pteropas  (Vt££<9i>,  a wing;  <roug,  a foot). 
The  Poussettes. — A genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Mammalia,  order  Cheiroptera , and 
family  Vespertilionidm.  It  forms  the  type  of  the 
sub-family  Pteropince.  The  animals  belonging 
to  this  group  are  frugivorous  for  the  most  part, 
are  of  quiet  habits,  live  in  large  flocks,  and 
during  the  daytime  suspend  themselves  by  then- 
hind  feet  to  trees,  rocks,  or  old  buildings.  At 
twilight,  however,  they  take  wing,  and  com- 
mit great  depredations  amongst  the  orchards. 
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They  are  all  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  Australian  islands,  where 
they  are  called  flying  foxes.  The  kalong,  or 
edible  roussette,  P.  edulis , is  the  largest  species, 
varying  from  eleven  to  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  five  feet  in  extent.  It  is 
abundant  in  Java,  and  uniformly  lives  in  society. 
Numbers  of  individuals  are  to  be  found  suspended 
by  the  claws  of  their  hind  legs  to  the  extended 
branches  of  a species  of  fig  tree.  They  commit 
immense  destruction  to  gardens  and  orchards,  but 
are  on  the  other  hand  themselves  much  valued  as 
ibod  by  the  natives,  their  flesh  being  white,  deli- 
cate, and  tender.  Many  other  species  are  known 
and  described. 

Ptilonogonys. — A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  tenuirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres,  and 
family  Ampelidce.  The  best  known  species  is  a 
bird  found  in  the  West  Indies,  P.  armillatus,  and 
known  in  J amaica  by  the  name  of  solitare  and 
the  bishop.  It  is  described  by  those  who  have 
heard  it  as  possessing,  at  particular  times,  a 
remarkably  melodious  song,  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  that  of  the  nightingale.  When  several 
birds  are  singing  together,  their  notes  are  heard 
sweet  and  lengthened  like  those  of  the  harmonica 
or  musical  glasses. 

Ptilonorhynchns. — A genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order 
Passeres,  family  Sturnidce,  and  forming  the 
type  of  the  sub-family  Ptilonorhynchince.  To 
this  genus  belongs  the  satin  bower  bird  of 
Australia,  P.  holosericeus.  The  bird  in  question 
has  long  been  known,  but  its  peculiar  habits 
have  only  lately  been  pointed  out.  One  of  these 
is  alluded  to  in  its  English  name,  that  of  forming 
a bower-like  structure  for  the  purpose  of  a play- 
ing ground  or  hall  of  assembly.  This  is  usually 
placed  under  the  shelter  of  the  branches  of  some 
overhanging  tree  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the 
forest,  and  is  a really  curious  structure.  The 
base  consists  of  an  extensive  and  rather  convex 
platform  of  sticks  finely  interwoven,  on  the  centre 
of  which  the  bower  itself  is  built.  This,  like  the 
platform  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  with  which  it  is 
interwoven,  is  formed  of  sticks  and  twigs,  but  of  a 
more  flexible  and  slender  description,  the  tips  of 
the  twigs  being  so  arranged  as  to  curve  inwards 
and  nearly  meet  at  the  top.  In  the  interior  of 
the  bower  the  materials  are  so  placed  that  the 
forks  of  the  twigs  are  always  presented  outwards, 
by  which  arrangement  not  the  slightest  obstruc- 
tion is  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  birds.  These 
bowers  or  runs  are  not  used  as  nests,  but  appar- 
ently as  playing  grounds  at  the  pairing  time 
and  during  incubation.  At  these  times  many 
individuals  of  both  sexes  assemble  there,  run 
through  and  around  the  bower  in  a sportive  and 
playful  manner,  and  that  so  frequently,  that  it 
is  seldom  deserted.  The  spotted  bower  bird, 
Chlamydera  maculata , prepares  a similar  bower, 
but  more  elaborately  constructed  and  adorned. 
Bivalve  shells,  crania,  and  other  bones  of  small 
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mammalia,  bleached  white,  and  coloured  feathers 
of  birds,  form  the  decorations  to  the  entrances, 
while  the  inside  is  lined  with  grasses  and  small 
round  pebble  stones. 

PiiloL’is. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
tenuirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres,  and  family 
Upupidw.  The  species  upon  which  the  genus  is 
founded,  P.  paradiseus , the  rifle  bird,  is  said  to 
be  the  most  gorgeously  plumaged  bird  in 
Australia.  The  general  colour  of  the  male  is 
a rich  velvety-black,  the  feathers  of  the  abdo- 
men and  flanks  being  broadly  margined  with 
rich  olive-green.  The  feathers  of  the  head  and 
throat  are  small,  scale-like,  and,  as  well  as  the 
two  centre  tail  feathers,  of  a shining  metallic 
blue-green. 

1*861181*. — A genus  of  small  Coleoptera , the 
species  of  which,  especially  P.  fur , frequent 
houses  and  granaries.  The  larvae  devour  dried 
plants  and  the  prepared  dry  skins  of  animals. 

Ptychoceras  ? a fold  ; xegzs,  horn). 

- -A  fossil  genus  of  cephalopodous  Mollusca. 
See  Ammonitid.e. 

Puccinla. — A genus  of  coniomycetous  Fungi, 
containing  those  minute  forms  known  by  the 
name  of  rust  and  mildew.  See  Thallogen^e. 

Fuffinus.  The  Shearwater. — A genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Anseres,  and  fa- 
mily Procellaridce . They  are  characterized  by 
having  a slender  bill,  fully  as  long  as  the  head, 
with  the  mandibles  compressed  and  curved  at 
the  tip.  The  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  and 
the  legs  of  moderate  length.  One  of  the  species, 
P.  Anglorum , is  a native  of  Great  Britain,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  manx  petrel  or 
shearwater.  It  lives  for  the  most  part  out  at 
sea,  and  only  seeks  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of 
incubation.  It  breeds  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  in 
rabbit  holes ; in  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  several 
places  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  It 
arrives  at  its  breeding  stations  in  March,  and 
generally  leaves  in  August.  The  young  are  fat, 
and  sought  after  by  the  natives,  who  salt  and  eat 
them.  An  allied  species  called  the  “petrel 
puffin  ” is  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Levant.  It  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  in 
the  “ Canal  of  Constantinople,”  and  numbers  of 
them  are  seen  passing  and  re-passing,  and  skim- 
ming the  surface  of  the  water  with  great  rapidity. 
The  constant  agitation  and  sort  of  inquietude 
which  appears  to  torment  them  in  flying  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  back 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea,  has 
made  the  people  compare  them  to  infernal  spirits, 
and  caused  them  to  give  them  the  name  of 
“ Ames  damnees.” 

Pulex. — The  flea  genus  and  family. 

Pulicidae. — j See  Aphaniptera. 

Pulinogi'ada  ( pulmo , the  lung  ; gradior,  to 
walk.) — An  order  of  the  class  Acalephae.  See 
Acalepiee. 

Puhnonaria  (pulmo,  the  lung).  Lung- 
wort.— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belong- 
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ing  to  the  nat.  ord.  Boraginacece.  The  radical 
leaves  of  P.  officinalis , being  marked  with  light 
coloured  spots,  has  suggested  a resemblance  to 
those  which  occur  in  some  diseased  states  of  the 
human  lung.  Amongst  the  earlier  botanists  ac- 
cordingly, who  judged  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
plants  from  their  fancied  resemblances,  this  plant 
was  held  in  high  repute  in  consumption  and 
other  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  whole  plant 
abounds  in  nitre  and  has  a mucilaginous  taste. 
In  the  north  of  Europe  it  is  used  as  a pot-herb. 

£>uImonifera  = Pulmonata. — An  order  of 
molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Gas- 
teropoda. It  derives  its  name  from  the  animals 
which  belong  to  it  respiring  free  air,  which  is  re- 
ceived into  a eavity  between  the  mantle  and  the 
back,  lined  internally  with  numerous  reticulated 
vessels,  like  the  lungs  of  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
This  order  contains  the  land  snails,  Helicidce , 
which  are  entirely  terrestrial  in  their  habits ; the 
pond  snails,  Lymnceidce,  and  Auriculidce , which 
inhabit  fresh  water  ponds,  &c.,  but  which  come 
to  the  surface  to  breathe ; and  several  marine 
genera,  as  Siphonaria , &c.  They  have  also  been 
called  Pneumonobranchiata. 

Puma. — The  American  lion.  See  Felinje. 

Pumice  ( Ponce  of  the  French). — A vesicular 
species  of  lava  composed  chiefly  of  felspar,  of  a 
gray  or  white  colour,  fragile,  rough  to  the  touch, 
and  scratching  glass.  It  is  so  light  as  to  float 
on  water.  Pumice  is  used  in  commerce  for 
various  purposes,  especially  for  polishing  wood, 
ivory,  and  metals. 

Punica. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Myrtacece.  The  only 
species  is  a tree,  which  is  well  known  as  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  fruit  of  which  is  esteemed 
as  exceedingly  pleasant  and  grateful  to  the  taste. 


Pomegranate. 

This  tree  grows  in  India,  Syria,  Persia,  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  Its  dark  green  shining  foliage, 
conspicuous  dark  scarlet  flowers,  and  its  large  red 
coloured  fruit,  have  made  it  an  object  of  admiration 
in  hot  dim  ates.  It  is  the  ‘ ‘ rimmon  ” or  pomegran- 
ate mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  the  juice  of  which 
is  alluded  to  as  a beverage  in  Solomon’s  Song, 
chap,  viii.,  ver.  2.  At  the  present  day  it  is  still 
very  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a kind 
of  sherbet  in  frequent  use  amongst  Orientals.  The 
rind  of  the  fruit  and  the  bark  of  the  root  are  very 
astringent,  and  are  considered  exceedingly  effi- 
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cacious  as  anthelmintics,  more  especially  in  ex- 
pelling tapeworm. 

Pupa. — In  Entomology  this  term  is  applied 
to  that  stage  of  existence  of  an  insect  which  suc- 
ceeds the  larva  or  caterpillar.  See  Chrysalis. 
In  Conchology  it  is  employed  to  designate  a genus 
of  land  shells  which  in  general  form  resembles  the 
pupa  of  an  insect. 

Pupina. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca 
belonging  to  the  operculated  Pulmonifera.  It 
contains  several  species  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
treme smoothness  and  highly  polished  appear- 
ance. They  are  small,  of  a sub-cvlindrical  form, 
with  a circular  mouth,  the  peristome  thickened 
and  notched  in  front.  The  operculum  is  mem- 
branous and  narrow  whirled.  The  natives  of 
New  Guinea  employ  P.  Keraudrenii  as  an  orna- 
ment, stringing  them  as  pearls. 

Pupipara. — A section  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  Diptera , and  composed  of  parasitic 
species  of  a very  peculiar  structure.  They  are 
arranged  in  two  families.  See  HippobosciDuE 
and  Nycteribia. 

Pupivora  = Pntomopliaga  ( pupa ; devoro, 
to  devour ; ivropov,  insect ; Quyu,  to  eat). — A 
section  of  hymenopterous  insects,  so  called  be- 
cause the  larvae  feed  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
pupae  and  larvae  of  other  insects.  They  contain 
several  families  and  numerous  genera.  See 

ICHNEUMONIDiE,  CyNIPIDyE,  ChKYSIDID-E, 

Chalcidhle,  and  Proctotr  u pidje. 

Purpura. — A genus  of  marine  peetinibran- 
chiate  gasteropodous  Mollusca , belonging  to  the 
family  Buccinidce.  The  chief  character  of  the 
shell  is  to  have  the  columella  flattened  in  front,  and 
the  aperture  large  and  slightly  notched.  The 
recent  species  are  numerous,  about  140  having 
been  described.  The  animals  of  many  of  them 
possess  a fluid  of  a purple  or  violet  colour,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  pressing  upon  the  operculum. 
This  secretion  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the 
genus,  as  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  it  was 
from  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  that  the 
celebrated  Tyrian  purple  dye  was  obtained.  It  is 
now,  however,  considered  more  probable  that 
this  dye  was  procured  from  Murex  Brandaris , or 
some  allied  species.  The  common  species,  P. 
lapillus,  abounds  on  the  British  coast  at  low 
water  amongst  sea- weed,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
destructive  to  mussel  beds.  Some  writers  assume 
this  species  to  have  been  the  one  from  which  the, 
purple  dye  was  obtained,  but  this  shell  does  not 
appear  to  be  a native  of  tbe  Mediterranean.  The 
most  typical  species  of  the  genus  is  P.  persica , a 
fine- large  shell  found  in  India.  Several  species, 
about  thirty  in  number,  are  found  fossil  in  the 
most  recent  of  the  tertiary  beds. 

Pustuliipora  (pustula,  a pustule ; porus,  a 
pore). — A genus  of  fossil  corals  found  in  the 
crag. 

Pntorius.  The  Polecat — See  Mustelid<e. 

Pnya. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Bromeli- 

ACEjE. 
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Puzzuolite  or  Puzzuolano  (from  Pouzzol, 
a town  in  Naples). — A name  given  to  volcanic 
ashes  which  have  become  decomposed,  and  con- 
sisting of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  pot- 
ash, soda,  oxide  of  iron  and  titanium,  and 
water.  It  is  much  used  in  mixing  with  mortar 
to  produce  hydraulic  cement.  It  is  found  in 
large  quantities  at  Pouzzol  near  Naples,  and  has 
long  been  worked  there. 

Pycnogonidae.  Sea  Spiders. — An  order  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  sessile-eyed  Crustacea , 
but  till  lately  arranged  amongst  the  spiders. 
They  have  no  branchiae,  but  appear  to  breathe 
through  the  skin,  the  aeration  of  the  blood  being 
effected  by  the  mere  contact  of  the  water,  in  which 
they  live,  with  the  external  surface  of  the  body. 
They  have  a crustaceous  slender  body  of  five 
joints,  not  much  thicker  than  the  limbs,  which 
are  four  pairs  in  number,  and  generally  very 
long.  The  females  have  a supplementary  pair, 
much  smaller  than  the  others,  bent  under  them, 
and  destined  to  support  the  eggs.  The  sea- 
spiders,  as  their  name  imports,  are  all  marine, 
and  they  are  of  small  size.  They  conceal  them- 
selves amongst  the  sea-weeds  and  corallines 
between  tide-marks,  and  under  stones  within 
the  lowest  tide-line,  and  occasionally  they  are 
dredged  from  deep  water.  Their  motions  are 
remarkably  slow,  and  they  probably  live  on 
dead  animal  matter  or  small  marine  insects. 
The  females  . are  apparently  fewer  in  numbers 
than  the  males,  or  at  least  are  much  more 
seldom  met  with,  and  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  supplemental  pair  of  legs  men- 
tioned above,  as  destined  to  hold  and  carry  the 
eggs.  These  are  collected  into  globular  masses 
enveloped  with  a thin  skin  or  membrane,  each 
mass  firmly  adherent  to  the  oviferous  leg,  and 
consisting  of  a congeries  of  numerous  round  ova. 
The  young  are  softer  and  longer  bodied,  propor- 
tionally, than  the  adult,  and  appear  to  undergo 
considerable  changes  in  their  progress  to  maturity. 
The  Pycnogonidce  are  divided  into  several  genera. 
Nymphon  is  distinguished  by  having  very  long 
and  slender  legs ; in  one  species,  JV.  gracile, 
being  four  times  the  length  of  the  body.  Pycono- 
gonum  has  short  and  stout  legs,  only  about  the 
length  of  the  body.  One  species,  P.  littorale,  is 
said  to  live  parasitic  upon  whales  and  certain 
fishes,  but  in  this  country  is  always  found  under 
stones  a*id  amongst  sea-weeds  at  low  water 
mark. 

Pycnogonum  (< rvxvost  thick;  yow,  a knee). 
— See  Pycnogonidce. 

Pycnotinae. — A sub-family  of  thrushes.  See 
TURDIDcE. 

Pygathrix  (jrvy> j,  buttocks ; hair). — A 

genus  of  monkeys,  containing  the  douc  of  Cochin- 
China.  See  SimiiDcE. 

Pyralidae. — A family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Lepidoptera , section  Heterocera.  This 
family  consists  of  small  moths,  many  of  the 
species  of  which  fly  during  the  day,  even  in 
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sunshine.  The  genus  Pyralis  is  the  type  of  the 
family,  one  of  the  species  of  which  deserves  notice 
from  its  larva  being  often  found  destroying  cab- 
bages and  the  horse  radish.  This  little  moth, 
Pyralis  for jicalis,  has  two  broods  in  the  year,  the 
first  in  May,  the  second  in  August.  It  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  cabbage-garden  pebble  moth, 
and  the  caterpillars  are  sometimes  sufficiently 
numerous  to  do  important  damage. 

Pyrethrum  (pevguiQu,  to  set  on  fire). — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Composites,  consisting  of  a number  of 
species  scattered  over  all  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  Old  World.  They  are  herbaceous  plants, 
rarely  shrubs,  with  heads  of  flowers,  solitary,  or 
grouped  into  corymbs,  with  a yellow  disc  and 
white  rays.  P.  parihenium , or  feverfew,  is  com- 
mon in  Britain  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe. 
It  exhales  a strong  aromatic  odour,  and  has  a 
warm  bitter  taste.  It  was  at  one  time  a favourite 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  ague — hence  its  English 
name.  It  possesses  tonic  properties,  and  was 
long  used  in  hysterical  complaints.  The  smell 
of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  disagreeable 
to  bees,  so  that  a quantity  of  the  flower  heads,  car- 
ried in  the  hand,  will  easily  keep  these  insects  at  a 
distance.  P.  officinale , or  pellitory  of  Spain,  is  a 
native  of  the  East,  and  its  root  possesses  such  hot 
stimulating  properties,  especially  when  chewed, 
as  to  give  the  name  to  the  genus.  It  produces 
the  sensation  upon  the  lips  of  a flame  of  coal,  and 
is  in  consequence  well  known  and  much  used 
as  a sialagogue,  and  in  cases  of  toothache.  It 
contains  a volatile  acrid  oil,  which  is  said  to  be 
serviceable  in  cases  of  palsy,  and  has  been  used 
as  an  epispastic,  when  it  is  washed,  to  produce 
irritation  of  the  skin.  It  is  the  Anacyclus  Par- 
thenium of  many  botanists. 

Pyrgita. — The  generic  name  of  the  house 
sparrow.  See  Fringillidae. 

Pyrgoma A genus  of  cirripeds.  See  Ba- 

LANIDAE. 

Pyrgopus. — A genus  of  reptiles.  See  Bipes. 

Pyrites  (t^,  fire). — An  ore  of  iron.  See 
Ferrum. 

Pyrola. — The  winter  green.  See  Pyrola- 

CEAS. 

Pyrolacese. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  containing  a number  of  species  which  are 
herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby,  and  natives  of  the 
temperate  and  cool  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, more  especially  of  America.  The  genus 
Pyrola  is  the  type,  composed  of  a variety  of  herbs 
found  growing  in  the  wooded  hilly  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  They  are 
pretty  plants,  with  simple  oval-elliptic  or  rounded 
leaves,  coriaceous  and  dentated.  The  flowers  are 
bell-shaped,  and  form  in  general  a terminal  uni- 
lateral raceme.  Several  species  are  natives  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  it  has  been  observed 
of  one  of  the  commonest  species,  P.  minor , the 
lesser  winter  green,  that  it  springs  up  sponta- 
neously in  the  fir  plantations  of  the  latter  country, 
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as  soon  as  the  heaths  and  small  carices  disappear 
under  the  hurtful  shade  of  these  trees.  It  is 
thought  by  some  botanists  that  the  seeds  of  the 
plants  must  have  remained  dormant  in  the  soil 
ever  since  the  ante-Roman  period,  when  the 
country  was  covered  with  forest.  They  were  the 
fair  flowers,  says  Dr.  Johnston,  that  were  wede 
away  with  the  destruction  and  abolition  of  the 
shelter  and  shade  that  fostered  their  growth; 
and  that  shade  being  restored,  they  again  revive 
and  occupy  their  ancient  haunts.  The  family 
forms  only  a tribe  of  the  nat.  ord.  Ericaceae 
according  to  many  botanists. 

Pyrophorus  (crn£,  fire;  tpigu,  to  carry). — A 
genus  of  fireflies.  See  Elaterida:. 

Pyrosoma  («ri/£,  fire ; capo.,  body).  — A 
genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Tunicata,  and  family  Pyrosomidce.  The 
species  are  compound  aggregate  animals,  gela- 
tinous, nearly  diaphanous,  forming  a hollow 
cylinder,  closed  at  one  extremity,  truncated  and 
open  at  the  other,  and  roughened  all  over  exter- 
nally with  a multitude  of  tubercles,  disposed 
either  irregularly,  or  in  rings.  They  are  natives 
of  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  and  as  their  name 
imports,  they  are  highly  phosphorescent  during 
the  night,  shining  in  the  water  like  globes  of 
liquid  fire.  See  Tunicata. 

Pyroxene.  — A mineral  substance.  See 
Augite. 

Pyrrho  corax  (wt/g,  red  like  fire; 
crow). — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  coni- 
rostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres,  and  family 
Corvidae.  It  forms  the  type  of  a small  sub-family, 
Pyrrhocoracince , and  derives  its  name  from  the 
red  colour  of  its  feet.  The  beak  is  of  moderate 
size,  rather  slender,  and  slightly  arched  from 
above  in  all  its  length;  the  nostrils  are  round 
and  concealed  by  the  feathers  of  the  forehead, 
which  are  directed  forwards ; the  feet  are  strong, 
the  claws  large,  arched,  and  very  sharp,  and  the 
wings  are  large  and  pointed.  The  typical  species 
P.  alpinus  (Corvus  pyrrhocorax)  is  of  an  intense 
black,  with  a yellow  citron  beak,  and  when  full 
grown,  red  legs.  Inhabiting  the  Alps,  this  bird 
is  found  in  flocks  during  the  whole  summer, 
living  on  the  summits  of  rocks,  and  building 
their  nests  in  the  crevices.  They  feed  chiefly  on 
berries,  alpine  seeds,  small  molluscs,  and  insects, 
especially  the  beetle  called  Chrysomela  gloriosa, 
though  they  do  not  despise  carrion.  In  winter 
they  descend  into  the  plains,  and  emigrate  into 
the  neighbouring  countries.  They  are  wild,  fierce 
birds,  though  the  pretty  red-winged  tichodrome, 
and  the  wall'  creeper,  appear  to  enjoy  their  society, 
creeping  up  the  face  of  the  rocks,  while  they 
themselves  are  sitting  perched  on  the  peaks. 

Pyrrhula.  See  Pyrrhclina;. 

Pyri-imlinae. — A sub-family  of  birds  belong- 
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ing  to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , 
and  forming  part  of  the  family  Fringillidce.  The 
genus  Pyrrlmla  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  the 
best  known  species  belonging  to  the  genus  is  the 
common  bullfinch,  P.  vulgaris.  This  bird  is 
about  the  size  of  a sparrow.  The  bill  is  strong, 
short,  black,  and  thick;  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  the  ring  round  the  bill,  and  the  origin  of 
the  neck,  fine  glossy  black ; the  back,  ash-gray ; 
breast  and  belly,  red;  wings  and  tail,  black; 
upper  tail  coverts,  and  vent,  are  white;  and  the 
legs  dark  brown.  It  is  a common  bird  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  living 
in  woods  and  thickets,  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
feeding  upon  insects  and  tender  buds.  The  song 
of  the  bullfinch  is  of  a modest  softness  and  sweet- 
ness, but  murmured  in  such  an  under  tone  as  to 
require  a close  proximity  to  the  bush  whence  it 
proceeds  to  make  the  ear  aware  of  it.  Its  docility 
in  learning  to  whistle  tunes  in  captivity  is  well 
known,  and  in  Germany,  where  it  is  very  com- 
mon, there  are  regular  schools  for  teaching  them. 
Our  piping  bullfinches  are  imported  from  that 
country.  The  genus  Carpadacus  contains  one  or 
two  interesting  species.  The  crimson -throated 
finch,  C.  frontalis,  is  one  of  these.  It  is  a native 
of  Central  America,  and  is  found  very  abundant 
at  Santa  Fe.  During  the  season  of  incubation, 
the  song  of  the  male  is  very  beautiful ; at  one 
time  recalling  the  soft  trill  of  the  house  wren, 
and  at  another  the  clear  warble  of  the  canary. 
They  are  social  birds,  building  their  nests  about 
the  eaves  and  porticos  of  houses  in  great  numbers. 
They  appear  to  have  two  or  three  broods  in  the 
year. 

Pynda  ( pyrus , a pear). — A genus  of  gas- 
teropodous  Mollusca  belonging,  according  to 
many  conchologists,  to  the  family  Muricidce. 
The  shell  is  pear-shaped,  with  a short  spire,  a 
thin  outer  lip,  a smooth  columella,  and  a long  open 
canal.  They  have  no  operculum.  As  originally 
established  by  Lamarck,  the  genus  Pyrula  con- 
tained a considerable  number  of  species,  but  of 
late  they  have  been  separated  into  several  genera. 

Pyrus.  The  Apple  and  Pear  genus. — See 
POMAOEiE. 

JPyJSion. — A genus  of  serpents.  See  Boidas. 

J?yx:i§. — A genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the 
order  Chelonia , and  family  Testudinidae , or  land 
tortoises.  The  genus  pyxis  is  the  only  land  box- 
tortoise,  and  is  characterized  by  having  the 
thorax  solid,  and  the  sternum  with  the  front  lobe 
moveable.  This  portion  of  the  carapace  is  small, 
but  by  means  of  its  forming  a sort  of  moveable 
door  or  lid,  the  animal  can,  by  lowering  it  at  will, 
protrude  its  head  and  fore  feet,  and  by  raising  it, 
shut  itself  up  in  a sort  of  box.  Only  one  species 
is  known,  P.  arachnoides , a native  of  Mada- 
gascar and  the  Isle  of  France. 
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Quadriunana  {quatuor,  four;  mams, hands). 
— An  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia,  according  to  Cuvier,  and  established 
by  him  to  receive  the  animals  known  under  the 
name  of  monkeys  and  lemurs.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  the  following  marks: — their  limbs 
are  all  adapted  better  for  prehension  than  walk- 
ing; the  hind,  as  well  as  their  fore  legs,  having 
hands  possessing  long  extensile  fingers,  terminat- 
ing in  regular  nails  and  opposable  thumbs.  The 
species  in  general  are  fitted  for  climbing  and 
living  upon  trees,  and  their  movements,  in  such 
situations,  are  very  nimble,  whilst  on  the  ground 
they  are  awkward,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
slow.  They  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of 
intertropical  climates,  living  nearly  under  the 
same  latitudes  in  America,  Africa,  India,  and 
the  large  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Their 
food  consists  chiefly  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  it 
is  in  situations  where  fruits  most  abound  that 
they  are  found  in  greatest  numbers.  Some  of 
the  species  approach  man  in  their  general  con- 
formation, whilst  others  are  but  little  removed 
from  ordinary  mammalia.  The  greater  number 
live  in  society,  congregating  together  in  large 
troops — see  Simiid2E,  Cebid,e,  Lemurid^:,  &c. 
The  remains  of  quadrumanous  animals  in  a fossil 
state  are  rarely  to  be  found.  Two  species  only 
have  been  discovered  in  Europe ; one  existing  in 
a tertiary  deposit  in  the  department  of  Gers  in 
France,  and  another  in  Suffolk  in  England,  in 
the  London  clay.  Portions  of  two  or  three  others 
have  been  found  lately  in  India  and  South 
America. 

Quadrupeda  ( quatuor , four;  pes,  foot). 
Quadrupeds. — A general  term  for  four-footed 
viviparous  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia, and  nearly  analogous  to  that  term. 

Quamoclif A genus  of  dicotyledonous 

plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Convolvulacece. 
The  species  are  climbers,  with  alternate  cordate 
leaves,  and  red  flowers.  Q.  vulgaris  is  the  most 
common,  occurring  in  every  part  of  India,  and 
from  its  beauty  now  cultivated  in  this  country. 
It  resembles  the  kidney  bean  in  its  habit,  though 
much  smaller,  and  derives  its  generic  name  from 
this  circumstance,  quamoclit  signifying  a “ dwarf 
bean.” 

Quartz.  — A mineral  substance  composed 
chiefly  of  silica,  and  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  a number  of  rocks,  such  as  granite,  mica 
schist,  &c.  Quartz  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  common  of  all  kinds  of  minerals,  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  structure  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  is  a most  useful  substance  for  a 
number  of  purposes.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  at  all  depths  in  the  earth,  and  in 
almost  all  formations.  It  is  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass,  is  infusible  by  the  blowpipe, 
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except  when  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  only  soluble  in  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  The  varieties  of  quartz  are  very 
numerous.  Hyaline  Quartz  is  often  transparent 
like  glass,  and  then  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Rock  Crystal.  When  pure,  rock  crystal  is  per- 
fectly limpid  and  uncoloured.  It  is  often,  how- 
ever, mixed  with  other  substances,  which  impart 
a variety  of  colours  to  it.  Smoky  Quartz  consti- 
tutes the  crystals  called  Cairngorum.  When  it  is 
of  a violet  colour,  it  constitutes  the  Amethyst ; 
when  yellow,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  False 
Topaz  ; and  when  of  a rose  colour,  it  forms  what 
is  called  the  Bohemian  Ruby.  These  varieties  are 
generally  found  in  the  form  of  crystals,  and  they 
sometimes  attain  a considerable  size,  some  having 
been  found  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length. 
They  are  found  in  Madagascar,  Siberia,  &c. 
Rock  crystal  was  formerly  very  much  esteemed 
as  an  object  of  luxury.  From  it  were  made 
lustres,  boxes,  large  plates  for  engraving  figures, 
&c.  At  present,  however,  artificial  crystal  is  so 
much  manufactured,  that  the  real  rock  crystal  is 
little  used.  Other  varieties  are  Hectic  Quartz , or 
float  stone,  a vesicular  form  which  floats  on 
water;  blue  quartz,  or  Siderite ; green  quartz, 
or  Chrysoprase;  red  quartz,  or  Compostella,  &c. 
The  valuable  stone  called  the  Cat's-eye  is  quartz 
penetrated  by  filaments  of  asbestos.  When  pol- 
ished and  rounded,  this  stone  presents  nacreous 
reflections  of  a whitish  colour,  which  appear  to 
float  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  so  as  to  seem  to 
move.  Aventurine  is  a brownish-red  variety, 
a colour  which  it  owes  to  the  presence  of  spangles 
of  mica.  Other  varieties  are  Agate,  Jasper, 
Opal,  &c.  Fibrous  Quartz,  often  called  Siliceous 
Wood,  is  a variety  where  silica,  probably  in  solu- 
tion, has  replaced  the  woody  texture  of  trees.  It 
is  found  in  the  West  Indies,  Burmah,  Yan 
Diemen’s  Land,  Kerguelen’s  Land,  Loch  Neagh 
in  Ireland,  &c.  Most  of  the  above  mentioned 
varieties  of  quartz  are  only  found  as  it  were 
accidentally,  and  not  in  large  masses ; but  whole 
rocks  are  sometimes  composed  of  this  mineral, 
such  as  Granular  Quartz,  Quartzite,  &c.  Arena- 
ceous Quartz  occurs  in  small  grains,  free,  or 
aggregated  with  each  other,  and  often  forming 
large  deposits.  It  is  this  kind  which  mainly 
constitutes  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore,  and  the 
arid  plains  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
are  known  by  the  names  of  llandes  and  steppes, 
as  well  as  the  vast  deserts  of  Africa,  are  chiefly 
composed  of  it.  Quartz  is  used  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  In  the  manufacture  of  glass  the 
quartz  sand  above  mentioned  is  extensively  em- 
ployed, fusing  it  with  an  alkali,  and  cements  and 
mortars  are  also  made  of  it  mixed  with  quicklime. 

Quassia  (named  after  Quassy,  a negro,  who 
first  made  known  the  medicinal  virtues  of  one  of 
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the  species) — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Simarubacece.  The 
species  are  trees,  and  are  natives  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  South  America.  The  genus  is  now 
divided  into  three.  One  of  the  principal  species 
is  Quassia  amara , a tall  shrub,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  with  remarkable  pinnate  leaves,  and 
winged  petioles,  and  large  scarlet  flowers.  It 
is  a native  of  Surinam,  Guiana,  and  Colombia, 
and  used  formerly  to  furnish  the  wood  so  well 
known  as  quassia  wood.  The  quassia  of  the 
shops  at  the  present  day,  however,  is  the  wood  of 
Q.  ( Picrcena ) excelsa , a very  large  forest  tree, 
attaining  a height  of  nearly  100  feet,  growing 
in  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian  islands,  where 
it  is  called  bitter  ash  and  bitter  wood.  Few 
substances  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom 
possess  a pure  bitter  principle  to  such  an  intense 
degree  as  quassia  does.  This  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  a crystalline  principle  called  quassite, 
or  quassine.  The  bark  of  the  tree  and  the  wood 
itself  are  the  parts  which  contain  it.  Quassia  is 
employed  as  a tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  was  at 
one  time  much  esteemed  as  a cure  for  the  malig- 
nant endemic  fevers  of  Surinam.  An  infusion  of 
the  wood  acts  as  a narcotic  poison  on  flies  and 
other  insects,  and  has  frequently  been  employed 
as  an  anthelmintic.  It  is  frequently  used  by 
fraudulent  brewers  as  a substitute  for  hops,  and 
has  been  prohibited  by  law  to  be  so  employed. 
The  bark  known  by  the  name  of  simarouba  bark 
is  the  produce  of  another  species,  Q.  simaruba 
(Simaruba  amara).  This  species  is  a large  tree, 
grows  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  is  used 
as  a bitter  tonic  and  astringent,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  advanced  stages  of  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery. 

Quercitron. — The  bark  of  a species  of  oak. 
See  Quercus. 

Quercus.  The  Oak. — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Amen- 
taceoz , and  sub -order  Cupuliferae,  or  Corylacece. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  found  grow- 
ing in  all  the  temperate  climates  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  they 
are  unknown,  their  limits  in  that  direction  being 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  Oaks  ex- 
tend over  all  Europe,  as  far  as  the  56°  of  north 
latitude.  They  are  found  in  Asia  Minor,  upon 
Atlas,  and  the  Caucasus;  in  China  and  Japan; 
upon  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains ; in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, not  extending,  however,  beyond  45°  north; 
and  in  Mexico  and  the  Cordilleras,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  9,000  feet.  The  oak  appears  from  the 
earliest  times  to  have  composed  the  greater  part 
of  the  vast  forests  of  Europe;  and  in  France  at 
the  present  day,  the  greater  part  of  their  woods, 
consisting  of  four  millions  of  hectares , is  com- 
posed of  two  or  three  species  of  this  genus.  From 
time  immemorial  the  oak  has  been  the  source  of 
much  veneration  with  the  primitive  people  of 
Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
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coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Greeks  in- 
vested its  history  with  poetic  fables.  According 
to  them  the  Hamadryads  lived  under  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  and  their  life  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  tree  itself.  The  Dryads 
lived  also  within  the  oak,  but  they  could  quit 
their  residence  at  pleasure.  The  Greeks  betook 
themselves  to  the  profound  depths  of  the  forests 
of  Dodora,  in  Epirus,  to  consult  and  receive  the 
oracles  uttered  by  the  sacred  oaks ; and  branches 
of  this  tree,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  formed  the 
crown  which  rewarded  the  conqueror  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  Romans  made  a crown 
of  oak  leaves  the  reward  of  civic  virtues.  The 
Teutonic  nations  celebrated  the  religious  rites  of 
Odin  in  the  bosom  of  their  oak  forests ; and  this 
tree,  with  its  parasitic  misleto,  performed  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  worship  of  the  Druids.  With 
the  advance  of  time  and  civilization,  the  super- 
stitious virtues  attributed  to  the  oak  have  disap- 
peared ; but  its  real  merits  remain,  to  stamp  it 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  man  possesses. 
The  wood  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  endur- 
ing of  all,  and  is  employed  in  all  works  requir- 
ing such  qualities.  From  the  commonest  purpose 
to  the  construction  of  our  largest  line-of-battle 
ships,  the  oak  is  preferred  to  almost  all ; and  the 
wood  found  in  bogs,  &c.,  and  rendered  black  as 
ebony,  is  used  by  carvers  and  decorators  for 
church  screens  and  cathedrals.  The  quantity  of 
oak  timber  used  in  Europe  is  immense.  It  is 
stated  that  2,000  well  grown  oaks,  equal  to  3,000 
loads  of  timber,  are  required  to  build  a seventy- 
four  gun  ship.  It  is  much  used  on  the  conti- 
nent for  firewood,  and  is  said  to  attain  its 
maximum  power  of  giving  out  heat  after  it  has 
reached  the  age  of  forty  years.  The  charcoal 
of  oak  is,  of  all  the  kinds  made,  that  which  is  the 
densest.  The  bark  contains  much  tannin,  and 
is  used  as  an  astringent,  and  for  tanning  skins 
and  leather.  For  this  purpose  it  is  preferred  to 
all  other  substances,  and  the  bark  of  trees  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old  is  esteemed  the 
best.  Considerable  quantities  are  imported  into 


Acorn  of  the  Oak. 


this  country;  and  in  1842,  639,429  cwt.  of  oak 
bark  were  entered  for  consumption,  the  duty 
upon  which  amounted  to  £13,400.  The  acorns 
are  extremely  useful  for  fattening  pigs.  In  the 
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early  ages  they  formed  a part  of  the  food  of  man, 
and  are  still  used  in  some  countries,  in  times 
of  scarcity,  as  a substitute  for  bread.  When 
roasted,  with  the  addition  of  a little  butter,  they 
are  said  to  form  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for 
coffee.  The  British  oak,  “ the  unwedgeable  and 
gnarled  oak,”  is  the  most  valuable  species  for 
ship-building,  being  superior  to  all  others  for 
at  once  supporting  a weight,  resisting  a strain, 
and  not  splintering  by  a cannon  shot.  The  best 
time  for  cutting  it  is  when  the  tree  has  attained 
the  age  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  years.  A fine 
full  grown  oak  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  trees,  conveying  to  the  mind  associations  of 
strength  and  duration  which  are  very  impressive. 
There  are  two  species,  however,  indigenous  to 
Great  Britain,  both  of  which  are  noble  trees,  and 
of  nearly  equal  value.  Q-  pedunculata  or  robur 
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is  the  English  oak,  and  is  the  most  abundant  in 
this  country.  Q.  sessiliflora , the  sessile-cupped 
oak,  is  the  more  common  of  the  two  in  North 
Wales.  They  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in 
the  one  having  the  acorns  arranged  in  long- 
stalked  spikes,  while  the  other,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, has  them  sessile,  or  on  very  short-stalked 
spikes.  The  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  is  con- 
structed of  this  species,  sessiliflora , and  it  is 
found  to  be  the  timber  of  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient buildings  of  this  country.  In  the  wood  of 
pedunculata  there  are  numerous  medullary  rays, 
while  in  that  of  sessiliflora  there  are  scarcely  any 
visible.  Some  species  of  oak  trees  are  evergreen, 
such  as  Q.  Ilex , a species  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe ; Q.  Ballota , the  acorns  of  which  are  edible, 
and  said  to  be  as  good  as  the  chestnut.  The 
cork  tree,  Q.  Suiter,  is  also  evergreen.  This  is  a 


Quercua  robur— The  Oak.  (Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Oak  at  Penshurst.) 


native  principally  of  Spain,  forming  large  forests 
in  Catalonia  and  Valencia.  The  well  known 
substance  called  cork  is  the  produce  of  this  tree. 

It  is  a thick,  spongy  crust,  formed  on  the  bark 
by  the  development  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  is 
periodically  shed  by  the  tree.  The  chief  supply 
of  this  substance,  however,  is  obtained  by  artifi- 
cially removing  it,  which  may  be  done  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  tree.  This  is  done 
when  it  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  from  twenty- 
six  to  thirty  years,  and  the  operation  may  be 
subsequently  repeated  once  every  eight  or  ten 
years.  The  quality  of  the  cork  improves  with 
the  age  of  the  tree ; and  trees  that  are  regularly 
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stripped  are  said  to  live  for  150  years  and  more. 
The  quantity  of  cork  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain  amounts,  at  an  average,  to 
from  40,000  to  45,000  cwt.  annually.  Several 
good  dyes  are  procured  from  species  of  oaks.  The 
velani,  or  velonia  of  commerce,  is  procured  from 
Q.  cegilops,  the  valonia  oak,  a native  of  the 
Morea  and  adjacent  countries.  The  acorns  are 
the  parts  which  yield  the  dye.  Nearly  150,000 
cwt.  are  imported  yearly  for  the  use  of  tanners, 
and  sold  at  from  £12  to  £15  a ton.  Quercitron 
is  the  bark  of  Q.  tinctoria,  and  yields  a yellow 
dye,  which  is  used  for  dyeing  wool,  silk,  skins, 
&c.  It  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  of 
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which  the  tree  is  a native.  Kermes,  a substance 
very  much  used,  before  the  introduction  of 
cochineal,  for  dyeing  scarlet,  is  an  insect  which 
lives  as  a parasite  upon  the  dwarf  oak,  called  Q. 
coccifera.  It  is  a species  of  Coccus.  See  this 
word.  The  gall-nut  of  commerce  is  the  produce 
of  Q.  infectoria,  the  Oriental  gall-oak,  a small 
species,  growing  in  Asia  Minor.  These  gall- 
nuts  are  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a small 
insect,  Cynips  (JDiplolepis)  gallce-tinctorium.  The 
branches  of  this  little  oak  occasionally  produce 
large,  brownish-red  tubercles,  spongy  within, 
which  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  apples  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  tempt  the  eye,  “ but  turn 
to  ashes  on  the  lips.  ” 

Querquedula.  The  Teal.  — A species  of 
duck.  See  Anatin^s. 

Qucrula. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Queru- 
LINA3, 

QtieraBliBsse. — A sub-family  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres, 
and  family  Ampelidce.  The  species  contained  in 
it  have  the  bill  strong,  broad,  much  cleft,  and 
hooked  at  the  point.  The  commissure  of  the 
mouth  is  furnished  with  stiff  bristles,  and  the 
nostrils  are  partly  covered  with  the  feathers  of 
the  forehead.  The  typical  genus  of  this  family 
is  Querula , the  species  of  which  are  insectivorous, 
and  live  in  troops  in  the  woods  of  America. 

Qainclte. — A mineral  substance  in  the  shape 
of  light,  carmine-red  flocks,  interspersed  through 
a limestone  deposit  at  Mohun,  France.  It  is 
composed  of  silica,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
water.  It  is  believed  to  be  only  a variety  of  the 
mineral  known  as  meerschaum. 

Quisiine. — The  bitter  principle  extracted 
from  cinchona  bark.  See  Cinchona. 

Quinquina. — A synonym  of  Cinchona. 
The  name  cinchona  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
Countess  of  Cinchon,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  vice- 
roys of  Peru,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Quiscalus. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 


Bacania. — A genus  of  accipitrine  birds  be- 
longing to  the  family  Vulturidce , and  synonymous 
with  Gypkoierax.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
orbits  being  denuded  of  feathers.  The  beak  is 
long,  and  hooked  only  at  the  tip,  and  furnished 
at  the  base  with  a bluish  cere.  The  species 
upon  which  the  genus  is  founded,  R.  (Gypho- 
ierax)  Angolensis , is  of  a white  colour,  with  the 
wing  and  tail  feathers  black.  It  is  a native  of 
Angola. 

ISacbeosauvus  spinal  column ; 

aaugos,  lizard).' — A genus  of  fossil  saurian  rep- 
tiles, the  remains  of  which  are  found  in  the 
schists  of  Solenhofen.  The  only  species  described 
is  R.  gracilis , which  appears  to  be  a connecting 
link  between  the  crocodiles  and  other  saurians. 
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the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , family 
Sturnidce , and  sub-family  Quiscalince.  The  birds 
belonging  to  this  genus  have  the  bill  longer  than 
the  head,  of  a conic  shape,  entire,  and  compressed, 
with  the  culmen  slightly  curved.  Their  tail  is 
graduated,  with  the  sides  bent  upwards,  or  boat- 
shaped, and  their  feet  are  strong.  These  birds 
are  social  in  their  habits,  and  live  almost  through- 
out the  whole  year  in  flocks,  so  numerous  at 
times  that  the  air  is  perfectly  darkened  with 
them.  In  general  they  frequent  the  borders  of 
forests,  from  whence  they  spread  over  the  mea- 
dows and  cultivated  fields,  to  seek  their  food, 
which  consists  of  worms,  insects,  berries,  and 
seeds.  They  commit  great  havoc  amongst  the 
plantations  of  bananas  and  maize.  At  the  first 
settlement  of  Europeans  in  North  America,  their 
numbers  were  so  great,  and  the  destruction  to  the 
crops  so  extensive,  that  a price  was  put  upon 
their  heads.  Immense  numbers  were  accord- 
ingly soon  destroyed.  Like  other  birds,  however, 
which  feed  upon  grains  as  well  as  upon  insects, 
they  do  as  much  good  as  harm,  by  killing  larvae 
and  insects  which  are  more  injurious  to  the  crops 
than  they  are.  They  build  their  nests  in  society, 
placing  them  upon  pine  trees,  and  so  close  to 
each  other,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  fifteen 
or  twenty  nests  on  the  same  tree.  They  are 
natives  chiefly  of  the  New  World,  extending 
from  Jamaica  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  A few  are 
found  in  New  Guinea.  The  typical  species  is 
Q.  versicolor , a bird  which  shines  with  metallic 
lustre  and  brilliant  colours — blue,  purple,  violet, 
green,  and  gold,  blended  with  velvety- black. 

Quisqualis. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Combretacece. 
The  species  are  shrubs,  and  are  natives  of  Am- 
boyna,  Java,  and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  ex- 
tending iuto  India.  The  flowers  change  in 
colour  from  white  to  red.  The  fruit  of  Q.  indica , 
the  most  common  species,  is  reckoned  a vermi- 
fuge. 


I&adlaia  ( 'radius , a ray).  Rayed  Animals. — 
A sub-kingdom  of  invertebrate  animals  distin- 
guished by  their  having  all  the  parts  of  their 
body  and  members  disposed  in  a radiated  form, 
which  often  gives  them  the  shape  of  the  flowers 
of  plants.  The  nervous  system,  when  present,  is 
without  ganglia,  and  is  composed  of  single  fila- 
ments which  are  disposed  in  a circular  form 
round  the  digestive  cavity.  The  organs  of  diges- 
tion consist  of  a single  sac  or  short  alimentary 
canal.  The  sub-kingdom  Radiata , which  has 
also  received  the  name  of  Centronia , contains  the 
following  classes — Echinopermata,  Acalepha, 
Zoophyta  or  Polypi,  and  Infusoria, 

&c r 

Radiola. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Linaceac. 
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Radiolites  ( 'radius , a ray). — A genus  of  fossil 
molluscous  animals  now  extinct,  belonging  to  the 
class  Conchifera,  and  family  Hippuritidce.  As 
many  as  forty-two  species  of  these  problematic 
fossils  have  been  discovered  in  the  cretaceous  for- 
mations. They  abound  in  some  parts  of  France. 

Rafllcsia  (after  Sir  Stamford  Raffles ). — A 
genus  of  phanerogamous  plants  belonging  to,  and 
forming  the  type  of  the  nat.  ord.  Rafflesiacece. 
The  species  are  stemless,  leafless  plants,  living 
parasitic  upon  the  roots  of  a species  of  vine  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra.  The  position  of  the  family 
Rafflesiacece  in  the  natural  arrangement  of  plants 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  doubts  and  discus- 
sion. They  have  by  some  been  placed  in  the 
class  Dicotyledones , but  are  now  referred  by 
some  of  the  best  botanists  to  the  class  Rhizogence. 
The  flowers  of  the  Rafflesice  are  sometimes  very 
large,  the  plants  often  appearing  as  if  composed 
of  nothing  else.  In  one  species,  R.  Arnoldi , the 
flower  has  a diameter  of  three  feet,  is  capable  of 
containing  twelve  pints  of  fluid  in  its  cup,  and 
sometimes  weighs  fourteen  lbs. 

fSaia.  The  Skate See  Raiid/E. 

Raianla. — A genus  of  plants  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  John  Ray.  Plunder,  who  formed 
the  genus,  called  it  the  Jan-Raia , Linnaeus 
changed  it  to  Ra-jania,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
has  subsequently  altered  the  name  to  Raiania. 
It  contains  several  species,  most  of  which  are 
natives  of  St.  Domingo.  Two  or  three  are  found 
in  J apan. 

Raiidac.  The  Ray  family. — A family  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Chondropterygii,  or 
cartilaginous  fishes.  The  rays  are  characterized 
by  having  a horizontally  flattened  body,  large, 
fleshy,  and  expanded  pectoral  fins,  united  in  front 
to  the  muzzle  by  a peculiar  cartilage  arising  from 
the  nasal  part  of  the  skull,  and  called  the  naso- 
pectoral  cartilage,  and  behind  to  the  ventral  fin 
and  the  spine.  The  month  of  most  of  them  is 
armed  with  tubercular  teeth  placed  in  close  quin- 
cunx order  on  the  maxillae.  The  eggs  have  a 
brown  coriaceous  shell  of  a quadrangular  form, 
with  the  angles  prolonged  into  points.  The  family 
contains  several  genera  and  many  species.  The 
genus  Ram,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
family,  contains  those  fishes  well  known  by  the 
name  of  skates.  The  body  of  those  fishes  is  of  a 
rhomboidal  form,  covered  with  a skin  generally 
armed  with  more  or  less  numerous  spines  or 
prickles.  The  tail  is  slender,  of  considerable 
length,  and  armed  with  small  spines.  Skates 
are  numerous  on  the  British  coasts,  and  some  of 
the  species  are  used  as  food.  Their  egg  cases 
are  called  sea-purses  and  skate  barrows.  One  of 
our  most  common  species  is  the  blue  or  gray 
skate,  Raia  batis.  It  is  the  thinnest  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  largest  of  all,  some  specimens 
having  been  taken  weighing  200  lbs.  The  thorn- 
back,  or  rough  ray,  R.  clavata,  has  its  body 
covered  with  spiny  plates,  is  frequently  taken 
on  our  coasts,  and  along  with  the  homelyn  or 
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sand  ray,  R.  miraletus , is  the  most  common  kind 
of  skate  in  the  London  market.  All  three  are 
good  eating.  They  live  upon  small  Crustacea, 
shell-fish,  marine  insects,  &c.  The  genus  Trygon 
contains  those  species  known  by  the  name  of  the 
sting-rays.  The  most  common  species  is  T.pas- 
tinaca , the  sting- ray  or  fire  flaire.  The  tail  of  this 
fish  is  very  long  and  slender,  and  armed  with  a 
long  bony  spine,  serrated  on  both  its  edges.  With 
this  tail  the  animal  is  capable  of  inflicting  very 
severe  wounds  on  such  as  incautiously  attempt 
to  handle  it ; and,  in  fact,  it  answers  the  purpose 
both  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  weapon.  It  is 
cast  annually.  The  sting-ray  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  who  attributed  wonderful  power 
to  the  venom  believed  to  be  contained  in  the 
spines  of  the  tail.  It  is  found  on  the  English 
coasts,  and  is  a native  also  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Atlantic,  and  Indian  seas.  The  genus  Myliobatis 
contains  those  species  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  eagle-rays  or  sea  eagles.  They  have 
a long  tail  like  the  sting-rays,  but  their  pectoral 
fins  are  very  broad,  so  that  they  in  some  measure 
resemble  a bird  of  prey  with  its  wings  expanded. 


The  genus  Cephaloptera  contains  those  species 
called  horned-rays.  They  resemble  the  eagle- 
rays,  but  their  head  is  truncated  in  front,  and 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  pectoral  fin  is  expanded 
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in  the  form  of  two  horns.  C.  giorna  is  the  only 
species  known  in  the  seas  of  Europe ; it  grows  to 
an  enormous  size,  specimens  having  been  taken 
near  Nice  of  the  weight  of  800  and  1,200  lbs. 
The  genus  Torpedo  contains  those  fishes  so  re- 
markable for  their  power  of  communicating  at 
will  powerful  electric  shocks,  and  hence  called 
electric  rays.  These  fishes  are  of  a nearly  cir- 
cular form,  with  a thick,  short,  fleshy  tail,  cylin- 
drical at  the  extremity.  The  organs  in  which 
the  electric  power  is  contained  are  two  in  number, 
lodged  in  either  side  of  the  head,  and  encompassed 
by  the  gills  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  pec- 
toral fins.  They  consist  of  a mass  of  small,  ver- 
tical, hexagonal  tubes,  which  are  filled  with 
mucous  matter,  and  largely  provided  with  nerves 
from  the  eighth  pair.  There  is  one  species  of 
torpedo  found  on  our  shores,  the  British  torpedo, 
T.  vulgaris.  The  shocks  given  by  this  fish, 
though  smart,  are  not  so  benumbing  as  those  of 
Gymnotus.  They  probably  enable  it  to  stun  its 
prey ; and  it  is  likely  enough  that  this  apparatus 
serves  also  as  a means  of  defence  against  its  ene- 
mies. The  genus  Rhinobatis  contains  the  beaked- 
ravs.  These  fishes  have  the  muzzle  generally 
beaked  and  pointed,  and  the  tail  thick.  They 
connect  the  true  rays  with  the  sharks.  They 
are  found  living  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlan- 
tic Seas,  and  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Rallidae.  The  Rail  family. — A family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Grallce , and  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characters.  Beak  com- 
pressed, short ; nostrils  naked,  open  ; legs  of  mo- 
derate length,  scutellate;  feet  large,  the  toes  being 
long  and  furnished  with  short,  strong  claws; 
wings  of  moderate  size,  and  tail  very  short.  The 
species  belonging  to  this  family  frequent  exclu- 
sively the  borders  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  moist 
meadows,  and  live  a great  deal  in  the  water. 
The  type  of  the  family  is  the  genus  Rallus.  The 
rails  are  remarkable  for  the  compressed  form  of 
the  body,  which  is  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  sternum.  They  are  shy,  timid  birds,  when 
disturbed  flying  to  some  distance,  and  then 
remaining  in  a state  of  complete  rest.  They  run 
with  great  swiftness,  the  head  and  body  inclined 
forwards,  and  the  legs  much  bent.  They  seldom 
fly,  but  when  they  do,  their  flight  is  heavy,  low, 
with  their  feet  hanging  down,  and  not  long  con- 
tinued. During  the  day,  they  generally  keep 
secluded  in  shady  places  amongst  the  grass,  but 
in  the  evening,  and  early  morning,  they  sally 
forth  to  seek  their  food,  which  consists  of  both 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  worms,  insects, 
small  molluscous  animals,  seeds,  and  the  tender 
shoots  of  aquatic  herbs.  They  are  solitary  birds, 
never  uniting  in  families,  and  when  they  migrate 
from  one  place  to  another,  it  is  by  night.  They 
construct  their  nests  on  the  ground,  amongst  the 
plants  which  grow  on  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Their  flesh  is  excellent  eating,  especially  in 
autumn.  R.  aquations,  the  water-rail,  is  not 
uncommon  in  this  country,  but  is  still  more 
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abundant  in  the  marshy  places  of  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany.  The  Virginian  rail,  R.  vir- 
ginianus , very  much  resembles  the  water-rail  of 
Europe.  It  is  found  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
a migratory  species.  The  land-rail,  or  corn-crake, 
R.  ( Ortygometrd ) Crex , is  a.  well  known  member 
of  this  family.  It  resembles  the  water-rail,  but 
selects  as  its  place  of  abode  grassy  meadows, 
young  corn  fields,  osier  beds,  and  marshy  grounds. 
It  is  very  shy  and  retiring  in  its  habits,  and 
seldom  permits  itself  to  be  seen.  Indeed  were  it 
not  for  the  peculiar  grating  note  of  the  male 
(which  has  been  compared  to  the  noise  made  by 
drawing  a finger  along  the  teeth  of  a comb), 
sometimes  appearing  as  if  beneath  one’s  feet,  and 
again  sounding  as  if  at  a great  distance,  its  pre- 
sence would  seldom  be  betrayed.  It  is  a migra- 
tory bird,  and  appears  to  be  extensively  spread 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  It  arrives 
in  this  country  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  or 
beginning  of  May,  taking  its  departure  south- 
wards in  October.  Like  the  water- rail,  the  corn- 
crake or  land-rail  runs  very  swiftly,  but  flies 
heavily,  with  the  legs  hanging  down ; and  after 
it  is  once  flushed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
it  take  wing  a second  time.  When  dressed  on 
the  same  day  on  which  it  is  killed,  with  the  trail 
in,  it  is  very  delicious,  and  has  always  been 
esteemed  for  the  table.  In  addition  to  the  rails 
proper  ( Rallince ),  the  family  rallidse  contains 
the  water-hens,  coots,  &c.  ( Gallinulince ).  The 
water-hen,  or  moor-hen,  Gallinula  chloropus , is  a 
widely  distributed  bird,  being  found  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  great  part  of 
Africa  and  India.  The  water-hen  in  this  country 
frequents  rivers,  ponds,  and  marshy  places,  and 
lives  upon  aquatic  insects,  worms,  molluscs,  seeds, 
and  water  herbage.  Its  flesh  in  autumn,  when 
well  fed,  is  well  flavoured,  juicy,  and  sapid.  The 
coot,  Fulica  atra,  is  another  widely  distributed  bird 
belonging  to  this  family,  being  found  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in  J apan.  It  is  indi- 
genous to  Great  Britain,  residing  in  all  large 
sheets  of  water,  but  giving  preference  to  those 
overgrown  with  rushes,  and  margined  with  a 
belt  of  thick  reeds  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  coot  is  about  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and 
is  of  a black  colour,  except  the  beak,  which  is 
white,  and  a plate,  or  lobe,  extending  from  the 
bill  to  near  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is  des- 
titute of  feathers,  soft,  smooth,  and  round,  giving 
rise  to  the  name  by  which  it  is  often  known,  the 
Bald  Coot.  It  swims  and  dives  admirably,  but 
flies  heavily,  and  with  effort.  Its  flesh  is  not 
much  relished,  except  when  it  is  young.  The 
genus  Porphyrio  appears  to  differ  from  the  other 
gallinulina;  by  having  a very  powerful,  short,  high 
bill,  well  calculated  for  crushing  hard  grains 
and  seed,  snails,  frogs,  &c.  P.  hyacynthinus  is 
perhaps  the  most  common  species.  It  is  a fine 
bird,  with  a brilliant  plumage  of  a turquoise  and 
indigo-blue  on  the  body,  red  bill  and  legs,  and 
white  under  tail  coverts.  It  lives  on  the  borders 
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of  rivers,  and  in  marshy  situations,  the  great 
expansion  of  its  large  feet  enabling  it  to  pass 
with  facility  over  soft,  oozy  mud,  aquatic  herbage, 
&c.  Its  actions  and  appearance  on  the  dry  land 
are,  however,  both  elegant  and  graceful.  It  is 


Porphyrio  hyaeynthinws— Gallinula  or  Water-hen. 


quick  in  its  movements,  running  with  ease  and 
swiftness,  but  its  flight  is  heavy  and  laboured. 
The  porphyrio  is  abundant  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  its  range  extends 
over  a great  portion  of  Africa  to  the  south,  and 
as  far  as  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  the  east. 
One  of  the  most  curious  birds  belonging  to  this 
family  is  the  Notornis  of  New  Zealand.  See 
Notornis. 

Rallus.  The  Rail — See  Rallidje. 

Ramalina  ( ramale , dried  branches).  — A 
genus  of  acotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Lichenes , and  tribe  Parmeliacece.  About 
fifteen  species  are  known,  most  of  them  natives  of 
temperate  regions.  Some  of  them,  as  R.  poly- 
morpha  and  R.  scopulorum , abound  in  colouring 
matter.  R.  calicaris  contains  a viscous  substance, 
which  is  equal  to,  and  is  used  as  glue. 

Ramphastulse.  The  Toucan  family A 

family  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Seansores 
or  climbers,  and  containing  many  species  well 
distinguished  by  their  having  very  large,  light, 
cellular  beaks,  which  are  irregularly  notched  on 
the  edge,  and  curious  long  feather-like  tongues. 
They  are  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  where 
they  seem  to  represent  the  hornbills  of  India  and 
Africa.  Though  the  beak  of  the  toucans  is  very 
large,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  bird,  it  is  in 
reality  very  light,  its  interior  consisting  of  a 
maze  of  delicate  cells,  throughout  which  the 
ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerves  are  multitu- 
dinously  distributed.  Their  long,  slender,  pointed 
tongues  are  horny,  and  fringed,  or  feathered,  on 
each  side.  The  tail  is  peculiar  for  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  retroverted,  or  turned  up  so 
as  to  lie  on  the  back.  They  are  not  possessed  of 
strong  powers  of  flight,  being  strictly  arboreal  in 
their  habits,  but  they  fly  lightly,  and  hop  and 
flit  from  branch  to  branch  with  such  graceful 
ease  and  address,  as  to  have  suggested  for  one 
species  the  name  of  Ariel.  They  feed  upon  fruits, 
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eggs,  and  nestling  birds,  and  build  their  nests  in 
the  hollows  of  trees.  In  Brazil  they  are  killed 
in  great  numbers  during  the  cool  season  for  the 
purposes  of  the  table,  and  their  feathers,  especially 
those  on  their  yellow  breast,  are  used  by  the 
Indians  for  personal  decoration.  When  a party 
of  toucans  alight  on  a tree,  one  usually  acts  the 
part  of  a sentinel,  uttering  loudly  the  cry  Tucano , 
whence  they  derive  their  name.  The  others  dis- 
perse over  the  branches  in  search  of  fruit,  keeping 
up  all  the  time  a loud  chattering  noise,  at  inter- 
vals uniting  with  the  sentry,  and  screaming  a 
concert  that  might  be  heard  a mile.  There  are 
two  great  groups  into  which  these  birds  have 
been  divided;  the  toucans  proper,  Ramphastos , 
and  the  aracaris,  Pteroglossus.  The  type  of  the 
genus  Ramphastos  is  the  toco,  R.  Toco , a bird 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  splendour  of  its  bill, 
which  is  of  a fine  orange-red,  with  a large  black 
patch  on  each  side  near  the  tip.  They  are  very 
destructive  birds  at  times  in  the  fruit  plantations, 
and  the  Brazilians  shoot  them  partly  in  defence 
of  their  fruit  trees,  and  partly  for  the  table.  The 
aracaris  have  smaller  beaks  than  the  true  toucans, 
and  are  more  elegant  birds,  their  plumage  on  the 
upper  parts  being  of  an  olive-green,  and  the  under 
parts  yellow  and  red,  with  dark  bands.  The 
many-banded  aracari,  Pteroglossus  pluricinctus, 
is  a native  of  the  Upper  Amazon  and  the  Eio 
Negro,  and  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  green,  except 
the  rump,  which  is  scarlet,  and  the  yellow  breast 
is  crossed  with  two  bold  bands  of  black.  We 


have  selected  as  our  illustration  a very  pretty 
species,  the  black-billed  aracari,  Pt.  melanor- 
hynchus. 

Ramphastos.  The  Toucan. — See  Rampha- 

STIDA5. 

Ramtilla  ( ram-tilla , an  Indian  name  for  the 
oil  procured  from  the  seeds  of  this  plant). — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Composite  and  sub-order  Jle/ianthece. 
R.  oleifera  is  the  typical  species,  and  is  a native 
of  India.  From  its  seeds  a very  good  oil  is 
2 H 
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obtained  by  expression,  which  is  used  by  the 
natives  both  in  dressing  food,  and  as  a lamp  oil. 

Sana.  The  Frogs. — See  Batrachia. 

Banatra — A genus  of  hemipterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Nepidce.  The  species  of 
which  the  genus  is  composed  are  of  a long  linear 
form,  with  the  anterior  feet  long  and  prehensile, 
giving  them  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
scorpion — hence  some  are  called  water  scorpions. 
They  are  of  aquatic  habits,  are  carnivorous,  and 
destroy  great  numbers  of  other  insects  in  the 
water  in  which  they  live.  The  species  are  not 
numerous,  but  are  found  in  the  most  opposite 
parts  of  the  world. 

Kaiidaiiite. — A fine  earthy  deposit,  consist- 
ing of  gelatinous  soluble  silica  in  compact  masses, 
and  composed  of  the  casts  of  infusorial  animal- 
cules. It  is  found  near  Randan,  Puy  de  Dome,  in 
Algiers,  and  at  Famham  in  England. 

Raiidia  (after  Dr.  Isaac  Rand'). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Rubiacece.  R.  dwnetorum,  the  bush  randia,  is  a 
thorny,  branching,  small  shrub,  or  tree,  with  a 
smooth  yellow  fruit  resembling  a small  crab 
apple.  This,  when  bruised,  and  thrown  into  the 
water,  intoxicates,  and  even  kills  fish,  like  the 
cocculus  indicus.  Dried  and  in  the  form  of 
powder,  it  acts  upon  man  as  an  emetic. 

Maneila  (diminutive  of  Rana,  frog).  Frog 
Shells. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca , the 
shells  of  which  are  characterized  by  having  the  va- 
rices on  each  side,  and  so  disposed  as  to  form  a con- 
tinued line  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
shell.  About  fifty  species  are  known,  mostly  na- 
tives of  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  and  ranging 
from  low  water  to  twenty  fathoms.  About  twenty- 
three  fossil  species  have  been  described  from  the 
eocene  formations. 

Rangifer. — A generic  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  reindeer,  Tarandus  rangifer.  See 
Cervina. 

Rauidae.  The  Frog  family. — See  Batra- 
chia. 

Ranina. — A genus  of  anomourous  decapodous 
Crustacea , forming  the  type  of  a small  family, 
Raninidce.  The  carapace  of  these  crustaceans  is 
of  a reversed  triangular  form,  a little  rounded 
posteriorly.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  carapace  is 
very  long,  nearly  straight,  and  armed  with  strong 
teeth,  the  middle  one  of  which  forms  a sort  of 
rostrum.  The  anterior  feet  are  strong,  compressed, 
of  a moderate  length,  and  their  immovable  finger 
projects  but  very  little,  so  that  the  moveable  finger 
is  bent  back  against  the  anterior  border  of  the 
hand.  The  only  species,  R.  dentata , is  a native 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  said  to  come  ashore 
and  creep  on  to  the  tops  of  houses. 

Ranunculaceae.  The  Crowfoot  family. — 
A family  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  containing  a 
great  number  of  genera,  and  about  1,000  species. 
The  greater  proportion  are  herbaceous,  though 
some  are  shrubs,  and  they  abound  in  a watery 
juice.  They  are  scattered  over  all  the  world, 
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though  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  cold  and 
temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  In 
Europe  they  are  met  with  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  from  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  tops  of  mountains.  They 
are  found  even  just  below  the  snow-line.  In  the 
greater  number  the  watery  juice  with  which  they 
abound  is  acrid  and  caustic.  This  property  re- 
sides more  particularly  in  the  root,  but  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  many  possess  it  in  such  a degree, 
that  the  former  have  been  applied  to  the  skin  to 
produce  vesication,  and  the  latter  have  been 
known  to  communicate  a poisonous  quality  to 
the  honey  which  bees  have  made  from  the  nectar 
contained  in  them.  The  genera  are  so  numerous 
that  they  have  been  arranged  in  several  sub- 
families. I.  Clematidece,  of  which  the  genus 
Clematis  is  the  type ; II.  Anemones,  of  which 
the  genus  Anemone  is  the  type,  and  to  which 
the  Hepatica  and  others  belong ; III.  Ranun- 
culeoe , of  which  the  genus  Ranunculus  is  the 
type ; IV.  Hellebores , of  which  the  genus  Hel- 
leborus  is  the  type,  and  to  which  the  genera 
Aconitum,  Nigella,  Delphinium,  &c.,  also 
belong;  V.  Actceaz,  or  Pceonice,  represented  by 
the  fine  genus  P^eonia. 

Ranunculus.  The  Crowfoot. — The  genus 
which  forms  the  type  of  the  nat.  ord.  Ranuncu- 
laces.  The  species  are  numerous,  upwards  of 
300  having  been  described.  They  are  herba- 
ceous plants,  found  dispersed  over  all  the  globe, 
but  chiefly  in  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Several  species  are  natives 
of  Great  Britain,  amongst  which  is  the  celandine, 
R.ficaria , very  common  in  moist  meadows,  on 
banks,  &c.  It  is  one  of  our  earliest  flowering 
plants,  and  is  a harbinger  of  spring.  The  leaves 
and  young  shoots  are  eaten  in  France  as  a salad, 
and  the  root,  which  contains  the  acrid  principle, 
■was  long  held  in  great  repute  in  the  treatment  of 
piles — hence  the  common  name  of  this  plant  in 
many  places  is  pile-wort.  The  buttercup,  R. 
acris , common  in  all  our  fields  and  meadows, 
possesses  the  acrid  properties  of  the  family  in  a 
high  degree,  the  fresh  leaves  being  often  applied 
to  the  skin  to  produce  vesication.  The  acrid 
principle  of  this  and  other  common  species  is 
very  volatile ; hence  though  the  fresh  leaves  are 
very  acrid,  when  dried  they  are  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  may  be  eaten  by  cattle  with  impunity. 
It  is  a vulgar  belief  that  when  predominant,  in 
pastures,  the  flowers  impart  their  yellowness  to 
the  butter  of  cows ; and  hence  the  general  name 
for  the  various  species  which  grow  in  pasture 
lands  is  the  Buttercup.  Several  species  are  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens  as  ornamental  plants,  such 
as  R.  aconitifolius , a fine  plant,  growing  wild  in 
the  moderately  elevated  parts  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.  When  it  becomes  double  it  is  a hand- 
some plant,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ silver 
buttons.”  R.  Thira , another  native  of  the  same 
localities,  is  also  cultivated,  but  is  much  dreaded 
by  the  natives  from  the  poisonous  effects  its  acrid 
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leaves  produce  in  cattle  which  eat  it.  It  is  said 
the  ancient  Gauls  knew  the  nature  of  this  plant, 
and  used  its  juice  for  poisoning  their  arrows.  The 
common  garden  ranunculus,  R.  Asiaticus,  is  per- 
haps the  finest  species  which  our  gardens  exhibit. 
It  is  a native  of  the  East,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  during  the  time  of 
the  crusades.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
its  cultivation  by  horticulturists,  and  upwards  of 
100  varieties  have  been  produced. 

Rapaces  ( rapax , rapacious). — An  order  of 
birds  called  rapacious  birds,  containing  the 
greater  number  of  the  birds  of  prey,  as  eagles, 
falcons,  owls,  &c.  It  is  synonymous  with  the 
order  Accipitres  of  Linnaeus.  The  accompanying 
woodcut  will  illustrate  the  order. 


Eagle  and  Snake. 

Maphamis. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cruciferce.  This 
genus  contains  several  species  of  herbs,  natives 
of  central  and  southern  Europe  and  eastern  Asia,- 
The  roots  are  fleshy,  fusiform,  and  the  leaves 
generally  lyrate  at  the  base.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  common  radish,  R.  sativus , origi- 
nally a native  of  China,  but  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  for  upwards  of  250  years. 
There  are  two  very  distinct  varieties,  one  of 
which,  R.  sativus  radicula , is  the  common  radish, 
which  again  is  split  into  two  other  varieties,  the 
spindle-shaped  and  the  round  radish;  and  R. 
mtivus  niger,  which  has  a larger  root,  is  more 
acrid,  and  is  highly  stimulating.  R.  Raphanis- 
trum  (Raphanistrum  arvense ),  the  jointed  char- 
lock, is  a native  of  Great  Britain  and  most  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  a rough  leaved  annual,  with  a 
slender  root,  and  white,  yellow,  or  purple  flowers. 
Its  seeds  are  very  acrid;  and  as  they  are  apt  to 
get  mixed  with  the  corn  of  our  fields,  amongst 


which  it  grows  abundantly,  they  sometimes 
produce  much  mischief.  There  is  a disease  to 
which  the  poor  people  in  Sweden  are  liable,  and 
which  in  some  seasons  commits  great  havoc 
amongst  them,  called  “ raphanie,”  on  account  of 
its  being  believed  to  be  produced  by  the  peasants 
eating  this  seed.  Bees,  however,  are  said  to  be 
very  fond  of  the  flowers,  and  the  wood  pigeon 
feeds  upon  the  seeds. 

Rapfoidia  (gxQis,  an  eel). — A genus  of  neu- 
ropterous  insects,  forming  the  type  of  the  family 
Raphidiidce.  The  insects  of  this  genus  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  having  a large  flattened  head, 
filiform  antennae,  and  the  prothorax  cylindrical, 
and  as  long  as  the  abdomen.  Their  anterior  feet 
are  simple,  and  the  abdomen  in  the  females  is 
furnished  with  a long  ovi- 
positor. The  species  are  not 
numerous,  are  of  moderate 
size,  are  active,  and  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  woods.  In  England  they 
are  called  snake-flies,  from 
the  ease  with  which  they 
twist  their  long  neck  and 
body  in  all  directions.  The 
larvae  live  under  the  bark  of 
trees,  or  in  the  wood  itself. 
They  are  long  and  narrow, 
with  strong,  pointed  jaws, 
and  short  feet.  They  creep 
slowly,  but  leap  with  great 
rapidity  when  disturbed. 
They  prey  upon  small  in- 
sects. 


IS  apt  at  ores  = Map- 
tores  (raptor,  one  who  lives 
bv  rapine).  Rapacious 
Birds.  — Terms  employed 
by  some  naturalists  to  de- 
signate an  order  of  birds 
containing  the  eagles,  &c. 
It  is  synonymous  with  the  order  Accipitres. 

Rasores  (rado,  to  scrape). — A term  em- 
ployed by  some  ornithologists  to  designate  an 
order  of  birds  which  contains  the  poultry,  phea- 
sants, partridges,  &c.,  and  is  synonymous  with 
the  order  Gallince  of  Linnaeus. 

Katelus  = USellivora.  The  Ratel. — A genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia, 
order  Ferae,,  and  family  Mustelidce.  The  animal 
upon  which  this  genus  is  founded  is  a native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
destruction  it  makes  among  the  nests  of  the  wild 
bee.  It  lives  upon  the  honey ; and  the  Hotten- 
tots assert  that  it  is  guided  to  the  discovery  of 
these  nests  by  the  bird  called  the  honey  guide, 
Cuculus  indicator. 

Recurvirostra. — A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  Grallce,  and  family  Scolopacidce . 
The  typical  species  is  the  avoset,  R.  avocetta 
peculiarly  characterized  by  its  singular  bill’ 
which  is  long,  and  reflected  upwards.  It  is  a 
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European  species,  and  is  widely  diffused  over 
that  continent,  and  is  found  also  in  Egypt  and 
some  other  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  rare  in  Eng- 
land. The  feet  of  the  avoset  are  palmated,  but 
they  appear  to  be  better  adapted  for  supporting 
the  bird  upon  the  soft  mud  than  for  swimming. 
They  live  on  the  muddy  shores  of  the  ocean  and 
in  estuaries,  where  they  feed  on  aquatic  animals, 
as  small  shell-fish,  the  spawn  of  fishes,  &c. 

Keduviidse-  — A family  of  hemipterous 
insects,  containing  a number  of  species,  which 
differ  in  the  great  development  of  their  feet,  &c., 
from  all  others  of  the  order.  They  are  essentially 
carnivorous  and  terrestrial,  running  very  swiftly 
on  the  ground.  Their  beak  is  sharp  and  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  strong  enough  to  pierce  the 
skins  of  the  animals  upon  which  they  live.  The 
species  are  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  but  are 
much  more  numerous  in  warm  than  cold  countries, 
only  a few  being  found  in  Europe.  The  largest 
and  finest  are  natives  of  India  and  America.  The 
typical  species,  however,  is  European,  Reduvius 
personatus.  It  is  generally  found  inside  of 
houses,  living  amongst  dust,  especially  in  its 
young  state.  Being  then  furnished  with  hairs 
on  its  body,  it  is  generally  so  covered  with  dust 
as  to  conceal  itself  completely  from  sight.  It  is 
this  habit  which  gives  it  its  specific  name.  It 
lives  upon  other  insects,  and  more  especially  upon 
the  bed-bug ; so  that  it  is  really  a useful  insect, 
though  it  is  not  generally  found  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  great  service.  When  handled  it 
stings  very  sharply. 

Rcgalecus  (re rr,  king;  halecus , herring). 
The  King  of  the  Herrings. — A genus  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  order  Acanthopterygii , and 
family  Gymnetridce,  A species  of  this  genus,  R. 
Glesne  (==.Gymnetrus  Hawkenii ),  is  found  on  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  flat,  narrow,  and 
thin,  and  of  very  considerable  length,  some  speci- 
mens measuring  nine  or  ten  feet.  A very  fine 
specimen  was  exhibited  a few  years  ago  in  Lon- 
don, taken  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  and 
attempted  to  be  passed  off  as  the  “ sea  serpent.” 
The  specimen  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Regulus. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , and 
family  Luscinidce , sub-family  Sylvince.  Three 
species  of  this  genus  are  European,  and  three 
other  closely  allied  species  are  natives  of  Ame- 
rica The  golden  crested  wren,  R.  cristatus , is 
the  best  known  species,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  least  of  all  European  birds.  It  weighs  about 
eighty  grains,  and  its  eggs  weigh  nine  or  ten 
grains  each.  When  strip t of  its  feathers  the 
body  measures  only  about  one  inch  in  length.  It 
builds  its  nest  in  tall  trees,  suspending  it  like  a 
hammock  from  a branch,  by  a kind  of  cordage 
made  of  the  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  chiefly 
composed.  The  song  of  this  fairy-like  little  bird 
is  very  sweet,  and  in  this  country  is  heard  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  February.  It  is  very 
agile,  and  continually  in  motion,  fluttering  from 
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branch  to  branch,  clinging  to  them  in  every 
situation,  and  often  hanging  like  the  titmouse. 
Its  food  consists  of  small  insects,  larvae,  small 
worms,  and  seeds. 

Remija.— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rubiacece,  and  sub- 
order Cinchonece.  The  species  are  small,  slender 
trees,  natives  of  Brazil,  and  contain  the  bitter 
principle  which  characterizes  the  family.  The 
natives  use  the  bark  as  a substitute  for  that  of 
the  cinchona. 

Remora  ( remora , delay).  The  Sucking  Fish. 
— A genus  of  fishes.  See  Echeneis. 

Reptilia  (repo,  to  creep). — A class  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  Vertebrata , and 
containing  those  animals  so  well  known  as  tor- 
toises, see  Chelonia  ; lizards,  see  Lacertinidas; 
crocodiles,  see  Ckocodilid^e  ; serpents,  see  Ophi- 
dia;  frogs,  see  Amphibia,  &c.  Reptiles  are 
placed,  in  the  zoological  arrangement,  between 
birds  and  fishes.  The  species  are  not  so  numer- 
ous as  those  of  mammalia  and  birds;  and  the 
numbers  found  in  cold  and  temperate  climates 
are  few  in  comparison  to  those  existing  in  hot 
countries.  The  strangeness  and  ungainliness  of 
many  of  these  animals,  and  the  character  which 
numbers  of  them  bear  for  malignity  of  disposi- 
tion, and  the  deadly  poison  they  possess,  have 
inspired  a feeling  of  horror  and  disgust  amongst 
almost  all  nations.  The  serpent  is  one  of  the 
first  animals  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  the 
various  forms  of  the  reptile  class  have  continued 
ever  since  to  attract  the  attention  of  mankind. 
In  a previous  state  of  this  world’s  existence, 
these  creatures  likewise  presented  extraordinary 
forms ; and  few  fossil  remains  brought  to  light 
exhibit  more  monstrous  proportions  than  some  of 
these  do.  See  Ichthyosaurus,  &c.  Reptiles 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  classes  of  verte- 
brated  animals  by  their  having  neither  hairs  on 
their  body,  nor  teats,  like  Mammalia ; by  their 
body  being  never  covered  with  feathers,  like 
birds;  whilst  their  possessing  feet  and  a tail, 
resembling  in  form  those  of  quadrupeds,  and 
being  destitute  of  fins,  separate  them  from  fishes. 
They  are  air-breathing  animals,  and  cold-blooded. 
The  skin  is  clothed  with  horny  imbedded  plates, 
or  imbricated  scales,  which  are  covered  with  a 
thin  and  often  deciduous  epidermis.  Their  lungs 
are  cellular,  and  their  heart  is  trilocular.  With 
only  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  oviparous, 
and  the  young  undergo  no  transformation  after 
birth.  Reptiles,  by  the  latest  systematic  zoolo- 
. gists,  have  been  divided  into  two  sub-classes — 1. 
Those  the  bodies  of  which  are  covered  with  over- 
lapping scales,  such  as  the  lizards  and  serpents, 
Squamata , the  scaly  reptiles ; and  2.  Those  the 
bodies  of  which  are  covered  with  square,  im- 
bedded plates,  as  the  tortoises  and  crocodiles,  &c.t 
Cataphracta , the  shielded  reptiles.  Formerly  the 
frogs  and  toads,  &c.,  which  have  the  skin  naked, 
and  covered  with  mucus,  formed  a third  sub- 
class, under  the  name  of  Batrachia.  They  are 
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now,  however,  considered  to  form  a separate  class, 
under  the  name  Amphibia. 

Reseda.  The  Mignionette. — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to,  and  forming  the 
type  of,  the  nat.  ord.  Resedacece.  The  genus 
consists  of  herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby  plants, 
which  chiefly  inhabit  the  Mediterranean  region 
of  Europe,  and  the  parts  of  Africa  situated  out- 
side the  tropics.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  R. 
luteola , weld,  woold,  or  woad,  a biennial  species, 
found  growing  by  waysides  and  waste,  stony 
places,  in  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  yellow 
dj^e  which  it  yields,  and  which  is  used  for  dyeing 
woollen  stuffs.  A solid  lake  is  obtained  from  it, 
used  in  painting.  The  sweet  mignionette,  R. 
odorata,  is  a well  known  favourite  annual  of  our 
gardens,  and  is  cultivated  universally  for  its  deli- 
cious fragrance.  It  is  originally  a native  of  the 
north  of  Africa  and  Egypt.  By  preventing  the 
development  of  its  blossoms,  it  is  rendered  suf- 
fruticose,  and  is  then  known  by  the  name  of  the 
tree  mignionette. 

Restiacese.  The  Cord-leaf  family. — A nat. 
ord.  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of 
herbs  or  under-shrubs,  with  narrow,  simple  leaves, 
or  none,  naked  or  sheathed  culms,  and  spiked  or 
capitate  bracteated  flowers.  Most  of  them  have 
a scaly,  creeping  rhizome,  or  root-stock.  The 
greater  number  of  these  plants  live  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  or  in  Australia,  where  they  form 
a hard,  wiry,  rush-like  herbage.  They  are  of 
little  importance  to  man.  The  hard  texture  of 
some  renders  them  suited  for  thatch  for  houses ; 
and  the  tough,  wiry  stems  of  Wildenovia  teres 
and  some  others  are  used  for  making  baskets  and 
brooms.  Eriocaulon  is  a British  genus.  A 
species,  E.  septangulare , is  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye  and  in  Ireland ; and  in  Brazil  some  species 
exist  six  feet  high,  and  branched. 

Retcpora  (rete,  a net;  porus , a pore). — A 
genus  of  molluscoid  zoophytes  belonging  to  the 
order  Polyzoa  (see  this  word),  and  containing 
several  pretty  species,  the  cells  of  which  are  im- 
mersed in  a foliaceous,  calcareous  polyzoary, 
opening  at  one  surface  only,  and  forming  a kind 
of  network.  The  typical  species,  R.  cellulosa , 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
Seas,  and  is  often  called  “Neptune’s  ruffles.” 

Rctinalite — A rock  nearly  allied  to  serpen- 
tine, being  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  water,  with  a little  soda.  It 
occurs  in  yellow,  resinous-looking,  amorphous 
masses,  which  vary  in  colour  from  brown,  gray, 
yellow,  to  black.  It  is  found  at  Granville,  Lower 
Canada. 

Retinasphalt  - Relinite. — A mineral  resin, 
occurring  in  solid,  pale  brown  ochraceous-yellow 
masses,  with  a resinous  lustre  in  the  fracture.  It 
is  fusible  at  a low  temperature,  giving  out  at 
first  an  agreeable  odour,  then  a smell  of  bitumen, 
smokes  much,  and  leaves  a black,  brittle  residuum. 
When  first  dug  up  it  is  flexible  and  elastic,  but 
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loses  this  property  in  the  air.  It  is  found  in  the 
bovey  coal  of  Devonshire,  and  in  vegetable  earth 
near  Helbra,  Mansfield ; in  the  brown  coal  near 
Halle,  and  at  Wolchow,  in  Moravia. 

Retinite. — A synonym  of  Retinasphalt. 

Rhamnaceae.  The  Buckthorn  family. — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  found  generally  dis- 
tributed over  the  globe,  and  grow  both  in  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions.  They  are  often 
spin}?,  sometimes  climbers,  and  have  regular, 
small,  greenish  flowers,  and  fruits  of  a fleshy  or 
dry  nature,  separating  into  three  parts.  The 
bark  and  wood,  sometimes  also  the  leaves,  and 
more  frequently  the  fruits,  contain  a bitter  ex- 
tractive substance,  mixed  occasionally  with  acrid, 
astringent,  or  colouring  matters.  Some  of  the 
species,  in  consequence,  are  febrifuge  and  tonic, 
others  are  irritant,  being  purgative  or  emetic,  and 
others,  again,  are  employed  as  dyes.  Though 
this  is  the  general  character  of  the  fruits  of  this 
family,  there  are  others  which  are  sweet  and  suc- 
culent, and  are  used  for  food — as  various  species 
of  the  genus  Ziziphus  (which  see).  The  genus 
Rhamnus  is  the  typical  genus,  and  contains  several 
species  remarkable  for  their  active  properties.  R. 
catharticus  (called  also  Spina  Cervina ),  the  com- 
mon buckthorn,  is  a native  of  Europe,  and  is  also 
indigenous  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  a shrub,  and 
its  black,  succulent  berries  are  used  as  a hydra- 
gogue  cathartic  in  cases  of  dropsy.  The  greenish 
juice  becomes  gradually  red  by  the  formation  of 
acetic  acid  in  it;  and  it  maybe  preserved  un- 
changed in  the  form  of  syrup.  When  mixed 
with  lime  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  forms  the 
pigment  known  by  the  name  of  sap-green  or 
bladder-green.  The  fruit  of  R.frangula , a British 
species,  is  emetic  and  purgative,  and  the  berries 
of  R.  infectorius,  a dwarf  shrub  found  in  waste, 
rocky  places  in  the  south  of  Europe,  are  called 
French  berries,  and  are  used  for  making  a yellow 
dye. 

Rhamnus.— See  Rhamnaceae. 

Rhea. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Struthi- 
onidas. 

Rheum.  The  Rhubarb. — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Poly- 
gonacece , and  containing  a good  many  species, 
some  of  which  are  of  much  importance  as  fur- 
nishing the  valuable  medicinal  substance  called 
rhubarb.  Long  as  the  rhubarb  root  has  been 
known,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  exact  species  of 
Rheum  yielding  it  is  still  unknown.  Thirteen 
species  have  been  mentioned  as  affording  it,  but 
of  all  these  R.  palmatum  has  perhaps  the  best  title 
to  be  considered  the  true  rhubarb  plant.  The 
species  are  all  natives  of  the  cold  parts  of  the 
world,  as  the  Altai  mountains,  Siberia,  Thibet, 
north  of  China,  and  the  Himalayan  range.  The 
best  rhubarb  is  called  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  is 
only  procured  by  the  Russians  at  Kiachta  from 
the  Chinese.  The  rhubarb  called  Chinese  rhu- 
barb may  be  the  produce  of  the  same  species 
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growing  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  country, 
though  the  best  is  said  to  come  from  the  heart  of 
Thibet,  within  95°  east  longitude,  and  35°  north 
latitude,  five  or  six  hundred  miles  north  of  Assam. 
Rhubarb  contains  abundance  of  Raphides , or 
acicular  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  along  with 
tannin,  gallic  acid,  resin,  and  a peculiar  yellow 
coloured  principle  called  rhabarberin.  The  gritti- 
ness which  characterizes  the  officinal  Turkey 
rhubarb,  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  these  crys- 
tals of  oxalate  of  lime,  100  grains  of  rhubarb 
root  containing  about  thirty  or  forty  grains  of 
that  substance.  Rhubarb  is  employed  medicin- 
ally as  a cathartic,  astringent,  and  tonic,  in  the 
form  of  powder,  pill,  extract,  tincture,  wine,  and 
infusion.  The  stalks  of  the  leaves  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Rheum , as  R.  rhaponticum , hybridum , and 
compactum,  are  very  much  used  in  this  country 
for  making  tarts.  They  are  agreeably  acid,  and 
are  largely  cultivated. 

Rhinantlms  (/?/»,  a snout ; ay 0og,  a flower). — 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Scrophulariacece , and  containing  a 
number  of  species  of  annual  plants  inhabiting 
marshes,  and  only  found  in  Europe.  R.  crista- 
galli,  cock’s-comb  or  yellow  rattle,  a common 
British  plant,  is  the  best  example  of  the  genus. 

Rhinaster  Qiv,  a snout;  ourryig,  a star). — 
A genus  of  Mammalia.  See  Condylura. 

Rhinobatis — The  beaked  ray.  See  Raiidje. 

Rhinoceros  Qiv,  snout ; xs gas,  horn). — A 
genus  of  pachydermatous  animals  belonging  to 
the  order  Ungulata , family  Elephantidce , and 
forming  the  type  of  the  sub-family  Rhinocerina. 
The  rhinoceroses  have  a very  blunt,  rounded 
nose,  and  a protruding  upper  lip,  which  is  ex- 
tremely pliable,  and  answers  the  end  of  a small 
proboscis;  seven  grinders  in  each  jaw,  and  large 
simple  stomachs.  They  have  three  toes  on  each 
foot,  a very  thick  skin,  often  forming  folds,  and 
the  nose  is  armed  with  one  or  two  solid  horns, 
which  are  fbrmed  of  agglutinated  hairs.  They 
are  large,  uncouth-looking  animals,  and  inhabit 
the  hotter  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Next  to 
the  elephants,  they  are  the  most  powerful  of  all 
quadrupeds.  The  common  Indian  rhinoceros, 
R.  indicus  or  unicornis , is  usually  about  twelve 
feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail.  Its  height  is  about  seven  feet,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  body  is  nearly  equal  to 
its  length.  Its  naked,  thick  skin,  is  of  a dull 
deep  purplish  gray,  with  a granulated  or  knotty 
surface,  disposed  in  several  armour-like  plaits  or 
folds  behind  and  across  the  shoulders,  and  before 
and  across  the  thighs,  &c.,  and  is  so  impenetrable 
as  to  resist  the  claws  of  the  lion  or  tiger,  the 
sword  or  the  shot  of  the  hunter.  It  has  only  one 
horn,  which  in  some  instances  is  nearly  three  feet 
in  length,  and  is  used  by  the  animal  as  a powerful 
and  effective  weapon.  In  India  the  rhinoceros 
leads  a tranquil  indolent  life,  wallowing  on  the 
marshy  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  occa- 
sionally bathing  itself  in  their  waters.  Its  move- 
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ments  are  generally  slow,  and  it  carries  its  head 
low,  like  the  hog,  ploughing  up  the  ground  with 
its  horn,  and  making  its  way  by  sheer  force 
through  the  jungle.  It  is  naturally  quiet  and 
inoffensive,  but  when  provoked,  furious,  very 
swift,  and  very  dangerous.  A good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  this  animal  is  identical  with 
the  unicorn  or  reem  of  Scripture.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  the  one-horned  rhinoceros  was 
the  animal  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  writers.  The 
African  rhinoceros,  R.  bicornis,  has  two  horns, 
and  differs  from  the  Indian  species  in  having  the 
skin  smoother,  and  being  destitute  of  the  armour- 
like folds  on  the  shoulders  and  neck,  &c.,  having 
instead  of  them  merely  wrinkles.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  preceding  species,  and  its  habits  are 
much  the  same.  It  lives  upon  the  leaves  and 


Rhinoceros  keitloa. 


branches  of  succulent  trees.  It  is  a native  of  South 
Africa,  and  is  known  to  the  colonists  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  as  the  rhinoster.  Two  or  three 
other  species  have  been  described,  one  of  which, 
also  a native  of  South  Africa,  R.  keitloa , we  have 
selected  for  our  illustration  of  the  genus.  Fossil 
remains  of  the  rhinoceros  are  not  uncommon. 
Two  species  must  originally  have  been  natives  of 
Great  Britain.  One  of  these  has  been  described 
under  the  name  of  R.  tichorinus.  This  animal 
seems  to  have  been  extensively  distributed  over 
this  island,  and  the  researches  of  continental 
palaeontologists  demonstrate  that  it  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  mammoth  in  several  of  the 
more  recent  deposits  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  But  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
this  species  have  been  discovered  in  the  northern 
latitudes  of  Asia.  Twenty  years  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mammoth  found  enveloped  in 
ice  (see  Elephantidce),  a rhinoceros  had  been 
dug  out  under  similar  circumstances.  In  the 
winter  of  1771-2,  a hunter  found  the  body  of  a 
great  unknown  beast  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  half  buried  in  the  frozen  sand,  near 
Zimovie  de  Vilouiskoe.  It  was  about  11^  feet 
long,  and  about  3^  ells  in  height.  The  body  was 
clothed  with  its  skin,  which  resembled  leather, 
and  still  retained  upon  it  many  short  hairs.  This 
huge  creature  has  since  been  ascertained,  from 
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the  head  and  feet,  which  wrere  preserved,  to  be 
the  R.  ticliorinus.  Though  numerous  remains  of 
rhinoceroses  have  been  found  scattered  over  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  none  have  ever 
been  discovered  in  either  America  or  Australia. 

Rhinolophus  Qiv,  nose;  a crest). 

Horse-shoe  Bats'). — A genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Cheiroptera , and 
family  Vesper tilionidce.  This  genus  is  charac- 
terized by  the  species  belonging  to  it  having  the 
nose  surmounted  by  membranous  crests,  the  upper 
one  of  which  is  lanceolate  and  erect,  while  the 
inferior  is  shaped  like  a horse-shoe.  They  are 
natives  only  of  the  Old  World,  but  are  pretty 
generally  diffused  over  it,  being  found  on  the 
continent  of  India  and  its  large  islands,  many 
other  parts  of  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  over  great  part 
of  Europe.  They  live  in  society,  several  hundreds 
of  individuals  of  both  sexes  being  found  together, 
living  in  caverns,  old  houses,  or  in  the  large 
trunks  of  old  trees.  When  the  females  are  with 
young,  they  separate  themselves  from  the  males, 
and  establish  their  quarters  in  small  groups  in 
distinct  caves.  They  bring  forth  two  at  a birth. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  order  to  which  the}7  belong, 
they  are  nocturnal  and  insectivorous.  The  largest 
species  of  the  genus,  R.  (Hipposidcros)  nobilis , is 
a native  of  Java.  Its  fur  is  very  soft,  fine,  long, 


R hinolophua  ferrum-equinwn — Great  Horse-shoe  Bat. 

and  of  a brown  chestnut  colour  above  and  white 
beneath.  R.  fem'um  equinum , or  great  horse- 
shoe bat,  is  a native  of  England,  and  many  other 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  about  fourteen  inches  in 
width,  and  about  three  inches  long  in  the  body, 
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but  with  a tail  two  inches  more.  Its  fur  is  very 
soft,  of  an  ashy-gray  mixed  with  red  above,  and  of 
a grayish  hue  mixed  with  yellow  underneath.  It 
lives  in  caverns,  old  quarries,  and  ancient  edifices, 
and  passes  the  winter  in  a state  of  torpidity. 

Rhipidura.  The  Fan-tail. — A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order 
Passeres , and  family  Muscicapidce.  The  species 
are  natives  of  Australia,  and  remarkable-  for  the 
extent  of  their  fan-shaped  tail.  They  are  genei’- 
ally  seen  in  pairs,  and  are  pretty,  lively  birds. 

Rhizantfaeae.  The  Rhizogen  family.  — A 
group  of  anomalous  plants  which  by  many  bo- 
tanists are  placed  in  the  class  Monocotyledones , 
and  form  a nat.  ord.  of  that  class.  Eecently,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  formed  into  a distinct  class 
by  themselves,  constituting  a singular  transition 
between  the  phanerogamous  and  cryptogamous 
plants.  Destitute  of  stems  and  leaves,  they  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  fungi,  which  they  strongly 
resemble,  moreover,  in  their  mode  of  decay ; and 
their  seeds  present  a peculiar  appearance,  being 
more  like  spores  than  true  seeds.  Being  fur- 
nished with  flowers,  however,  they  are  entitled  to 
rank  amongst  the  phanerogamia.  They  are  scaly, 
parasitic  plants,  sometimes  furnished  with  creeping 
rhizomes,  and  are  composed  chiefly  of  cellular 
tissue,  with  a few  scalariform  and  spiral  vessels. 
They  are  never  green,  but  assume  a brown,  yellow, 
or  purple  colour,  and  they  stain  any  liquid  in 
which  they  are  immersed  red.  They  are  natives 
chiefly  of  tropical  countries,  though  some  extend 
into  temperate  climates.  They  are  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  South  America,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  south  of  Europe.  As  examples  of 
this  curious  class  of  plants,  see  Balanophora, 
Cynomorium,  Cytinus,  and  Eafflesia. 

Rhizobolacese.  The  Souari  Nut  family. — 
A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  composed  of 
trees  with  opposite,  palmately  compound,  coria- 
ceous, exstipulate  leaves,  and  growing  in  the 
wrarm  forests  of  South  America.  Some  of  the 
species  furnish  good  oil,  and  others  yield  edible 
fruits.  The  peculiar  nuts  sold  in  our  shops  under 
the  name  of  souari  or  suwarrow  nuts,  the  kernels 
of  which  are  considered  so  delicious,  are  the  pro- 
duce of  a fine  large  timber  tree  belonging  to  this 
family,  Caryocar  (PeJcea)  butyrosum. 

Rhizomorpha  (£;£«,  root;  f. cogtpw , form). — 
A genus  of  acotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Fungi , and  referred,  with  a doubt,  by 
botanists,  to  the  family  Byssacece.  They  are  of 
a peculiar  appearance,  resembling  very  much  the 
root  of  a tree.  The  species  are  found  in  damp  cel- 
lars, on  decayed  wood,  old  walls,  mines,  and  other 
subterranean  places.  The  typical  species,  R.  sub- 
terranean found  in  the  deep  coal  mines  of  Dresden, 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  remarkable  phos- 
phorescent qualities,  lighting  up  those  subterranean 
places  in  such  a striking  and  beautiful  manner  as 
almost  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 

Rhizophoracese  a root ; (po^iu , to 

carry).  The  Mangrove  Tree  family. — A nat.  ord. 
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of  dicotyledonous  plants,  composed  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  growing  on  the  muddy  shores  of 
tropical  countries.  Taking  root  in  the  mud,  they 
send  out  adventitious  roots,  which  often  raise  the 
main  trunk  much  above  its  original  level,  giving 
the  trees  the  appearance  of  being  supported  on 
stalks.  R.  mangle , the  mangrove,  in  this  way 
forms  thickets  at  the  muddy  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  presents  one  of  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  vegetation  of  the  low  .shores  of  the 
tropics.  The  fruit  of  the  mangrove  is  sweet  and 
eatable,  and  the  bark  is  astringent  and  used  for 
tanning  leather. 

Rliizopoda  root;  «ray?,  a foot). — A 

class  of  minute  animals  which  were  at  one  time 
considered  to  belong  to  the  cephalopodous  mol- 
lusca.  and  named  Polythalamia  and  Foraminifera. 
They  are  considered  by  Dujardin  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  the  Infusoria , or  rather  to  form  a part 
of  them,  and  to  approach  in  structure  and  form 
the  genus  Amiba,  which  see.  The  animals  are  of 
a very  simple  organization,  appearing  to  be  merely 
a gelatinous  mass,  with  no  apparent  organs,  or 
viscera.  They  creep  slowly  by  means  of  a series 
of  filaments  which  they  protrude  through  the 
small  holes  observable  in  the  shells,  and  which 
appear  like  a drop  of  gum  flowing  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  substance  they  move  upon.  For  an 
account  of  their  coverings  or  shells,  see  Fora- 
minifera. 

Rhodium. — A metal.  See  Platina. 

Rhododendron.— A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Ericaceae.  The 
species  of  which  this  genus  is  composed  are  shrubs, 
or  small  trees,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
evergreen  leaves,  and  their  fine  large  brilliant 
flowers.  They  are  found  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe,  Central  Asia,  South  America, 
India,  and  its  archipelago.  Their  leaves  are 
entire,  alternate,  coriaceous  for  the  most  part, 
and  their  flowers,  of  various  colours,  are  generally 
grouped  in  a fine  bouquet  at  the  extremity  of 
each  branch.  Of  late  years  the  number  of  species 
has  been  very  much  increased  by  the  researches 
of  botanists  in  India,  especialty  in  the  Himalayan 
range  of  mountains.  A magnificent  species,  origi- 
nally a native  of  that  mountainous  region,  and 
well  known  to  our  horticulturists,  is  called  by  the 
natives  the  “ booram.”  This  fine  species,  R.  ar- 
boreum , the  tree  rhododendron,  was  introduced 
into  Europe  in  1817,  and  is  now  very  much 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies.  In 
its  native  country  it  rises  to  the  height  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet,  but  in  this  climate  seldom  exceeds 
nine.  Its  flowers  are  large  and  scarlet  coloured, 
and  are  grouped,  to  the  number  of  a dozen  or 
more,  in  hemispherical  terminal  corymbs.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  shining,  and  glabrous  above, 
white  and  silvery  beneath.  By  cultivation  a great 
many  varieties  have  been  obtained  from  the 
species,  which  are  great  ornaments  to  our  parks 
and  gardens.  R.  ponticum  is  another  species 
very  much  cultivated,  and  is  that  to  which  most 
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of  our  common  garden  varieties  belong.  It  is  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  particularly  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  from  which  circumstance  it 
obtains  its  specific  name.  It  is  only  about  six 
feet  high  in  its  native  climate,  but  by  cultivation 
it  becomes  larger,  reaching  sometimes  a height  of 
sixteen  feet.  Its  cylindrical  stem,  much  branched, 
and  of  a reddish  colour,  bears  leaves  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  branches  only,  and  its  flowers,  of  a 
fine  purple  colour,  form  a handsome  terminal 
corymb.  These  secrete  a quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  A fine  large 
species  is  found  in  North  America,  especially  in 
the  moist  shady  parts  of  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
This  species,  R.  maximum , is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  rhododendron  of  America,  and  in  its  native 
soil  is  a moderate  sized  tree,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  feet  high,  but  in  our  gardens  it 
seldom  attains  a greater  height  than  from  three 
to  six  feet.  Its  stem  is  divided  near  the  base  into 
numerous  branches,  which  are  short  and  thick  in 
proportion,  and  the  flowers,  of  a purple  colour, 
are  grouped  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Two  or 
three  species,  as  R.  ferrugineum,  the  rose  of  the 
Alps,  and  R.  hirsutum , &c.,  are  European,  and 
are  found  growing  on  the  Alps,  and  are  charac- 
teristic of  a zone  of  vegetation  immediately  above 
that  of  trees,  reaching  to  a height  of  7,480  feet. 
The  species  lately  discovered  in  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas,  are  many  of  them  very  beautiful. 
Amongst  them  is  one,  R.  Falconer  i,  with  white 
flowers,  which  never  occurs  below  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  R.  Dalhousicc,  a 
species  with  fine  large  flowers,  is  a parasitical 
plant,  growing  on  the  trunks  of  large  trees, 
especially  oaks  and  magnolias.  The  corolla  is 
from  3 1 to  4^  inches  long,  and  as  broad  at  the 
mouth,  of  a white  colour,  with  an  occasional  tint 
of  rose,  and  frequently  exhaling  an  odour  like  that 
of  the  lemon.  R.  barbatum  reaches  a height  of 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Himalayan  species,  having  flowers 
of  a deep  puce  or  blood  colour,  forming  a compact 
globose  head,  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter. 
Rhododendrons  are  unknown  in  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. Some  of  the  species  possess  poisonous  and 
narcotic  qualities,  a decoction  of  the  plant  of  R. 
chrysanthum , a Siberian  species,  being  used  as  a 
substitute  for  colchicum. 

Rliodosporeae. — A family  of  Algcz,  a syno- 
nym ofFLORIDE^E. 

Rliodymenia.  — A genus  of  Algae.  See 
Thallogen^e. 

Rhombus.  The  Turbot. — See  Pleuronec- 

TID.<E. 

Rhus.  The  Sumach. — A genus  of  plants. 
See  Anacardiace^e  and  Copal. 

Rhyncops.  The  Shimmer , or  Cut  Water. — 
A genus  of  web-footed  birds.  See  Larid^e. 

Ribes.  The  Gooseberry  and  Currant. — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Grossulariacece.  The  species  may  be 
arranged  in  two  groups,  the  one  composed  of 
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shrubs  armed  with  prickles,  the  other  of  shrubs 
destitute  of  prickles.  The  typical  species  of  the 
first  group  is  the  common  gooseberry,  R.  grossu- 
laria.  This  well  known  shrub  is  a native  of 
England  and  Scotland,  is  indigenous  to  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  has  been  found 
in  India  and  North  America.  The  name  “goose- 
berry ” is  said  by  some  authors  to  be  a corruption 
of  “ gorse-berry,”  because  its  prickles  resemble 
those  of  the  furze,  or  gorse,  though  others  derive 
it  from  the  berries  having  been  used  as  sauce  for 
geese.  The  unarmed  group  is  represented  by  the 
common  red  and  black  currants.  The  red  currant, 
R.  rubrum,  is  a native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  America.  It  is  found  wild 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  name  of  “ currant”  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  similarity  of  the  fruit  to  that  of  the  corinth 
raisins  or  small  grape  of  Zante,  which  are  com- 
monly called  corinths,  or  currants.  The  black 
currant,  R.  nigrum , is  found  in  much  the  same 
situations  as  the  last,  and  occurs  more  abundantly 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
peculiar  strong  smell  of  the  leaves  is  very  charac- 
teristic. The  taste  of  the  fruits  of  the  various 
species  of  the  genus  Ribes  depends  upon  a mixture 
of  saccharine  matters  with  malic,  citric,  and  pectic 
acids.  Some  of  the  species,  especially  of  the  un- 
armed group,  are  very  ornamental  plants,  and 
are  much  cultivated  for  their  beauty. 

Richardsouia. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Ipecacuanha. 

Ric inula. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusca  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Purpura , and 
remarkable  for  their  tuberculated  or  spiny  shells, 
the  aperture  being  contracted  by  callous  pro- 
jections on  the  lips.  About  twenty-five  species 
are  known,  all  natives  of  the  seas  of  warm  climates. 

Ricinus.  The  Castor  Oil  Plant. — A genus 
of  apetalous  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Euphorbiacece.  The  species  of  which 
this  genus  is  composed  are  herbaceous,  or  arbor- 
escent, growing  sometimes  to  a good  height,  ’and 
occurring  in  Asia  and  Africa.  One  of  the  species 
is  widely  diffused,  both  in  a wild  state  and  culti- 
vated. This  plant,  the  palma  christi,  or  castor 
oil  plant,  R.  communis , is  originally  a native  of 
India,  where  it  grows  as  a tree  of  considerable 
size.  It  was  knowm  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  by  several  old  Greek 
authors.  The  seeds  contain  a quantity  of  thick 
oil,  which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of 
“ castor  oil.”  This  oil  forms  an  excellent  pur- 
gative medicine,  and  the  test  of  its  purity  is  its 
being  able  to  be  dissolved  completely  in  cold 
alcohol.  The  best  kind  of  oil  is  obtained  by 
expression  without  heat,  and  is  called  “cold 
drawn  castor  oil.”  Besides  this  comparatively 
bland  oil,  there  exists  in  the  seed  a powerfully 
cathartic  constituent,  which  remains  behind  when 
the  oil  is  expressed,  and  which  is  destroyed,  or 
evaporated,  under  the  process  of  ebullition. 

Ricinus. — In  Entomology  this  name  is  used 
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for  a genus  of  Acari,  containing  the  creature 
called  the  Tick. 

Rimulina A genus  of  minute  animals  be- 

longing to  the  class  Rhizopoda,  or  Foraminifera. 
The  species  are  few  in  number,  and  are  charac- 
terized by  having  the  shell  or  covering  free, 
regular,  equilateral,  with  a single  marginal 
opening  in  form  of  a longitudinal  slit. 

Rissoa  (named  after  M.  Risso , the  naturalist 
of  Nice). — A genus  of  molluscous  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Gasteropoda , and  forming  the 
type  of  a small  family  called  Rissoidce.  The 
species  are  numerous,  about  seventy  of  this  genus 
and  the  sub-genus  Rissoina  having  been  described. 
They  are  generally  small  shells,  abounding  most 
in  shallow  water,  near  shore,  on  beds  of  fucus  and 
other  marine  plants.  They  are  either  elongated 
or  somewhat  globular,  with  a rounded  aperture, 
the  peristome  entire,  continuous,  and  the  outer 
lip  slightly  expanded  and  thickened.  The  animal 
is  provided  with  a sub-spiral  horny  operculum, 
wThich  exactly  fits  the  mouth  of  the  shell.  They 
are  universally  distributed,  but  are  most  abundant 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  zone. 
Twenty-seven  have  been  described  as  British, 
though  probably  some  of  these  may  belong  to 
allied  genera.  The  fossil  species  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  recent,  upwards  of  100  having 
been  noticed. 

Robinia  (after  M.  Robin , a French  botanist). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , sub-order  Papilionacece. 
It  is  composed  of  shrubs  and  trees,  some  of  which 
grow  to  a considerable  height.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  America.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and 
the  flowers  are  white  or  rose  coloured,  and  dis- 
posed in  nodding  racemes.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  false  or  bastard  acacia,  R.  pseud- 
acacia.  It  is  a handsome  tree,  originally  a native 
of  Virginia,  but  now  so  much  cultivated  in  Europe, 
that  in  some  parts  it  has  almost  become  natural- 
ized. In  its  native  country,  and  full  grown,  it 
rises  to  a height  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet.  Its 
trunk  is  straight,  and  the  branches  are  armed 
with  strong  recurved  spines,  while  its  flowers, 
hanging  in  pendent  racemes,  possess  a very 
agreeable  odour.  It  is  a tree  of  rapid  growth, 
and  the  wood  is  hard,  compact,  firm,  and  flexible. 
In  consequence  of  this,  and  its  resisting  the 
alternate  exposure  to  air  and  water,  it  is  much 
esteemed  for  various  purposes.  One  of  its  prin- 
cipal uses  is  for  making  what  are  called  trenails, 
by  which  the  timbers  of  ships  are  fastened 
together.  For  this  purpose  large  quantities  of 
timber  are  imported,  and  extensively  used  in 
the  Royal  dockyard  at  Plymouth.  The  leaves, 
when  young  and  fresh,  make  a good  fodder  for 
cattle ; and  in  St.  Domingo  the  flowers  are  used 
for  making  a distilled  liquor,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  delicious. 

Roccella  (rocca,  Italian  word  for  rock). — A 
genus  of  lichens,  from  which  is  obtained  the  dye 
called  orchil.  See  Thallogenje. 
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Rodentia  (rodo,  to  gnaw). — An  order  of 
animals  in  Cuvier’s  system  corresponding  with 
Linnaeus’s  order  Glires.  The  principal  characters 
are  derived  from  the  teeth.  They  have  two  great 
incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  separated  from  the 
molars  by  a wide  space,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  gnawing  vegetable  substances — hence  the 
name  of  Rodents , or  Gnawers.  This  order  con- 


Teeth  of  Rodentia. 


tains  the  mice  and  rats,  Murids  ; the  hares  and 
rabbits,  Leporid^e;  the  squirrels,  Sciuridye, 
&c.  Many  fossil  remains  of  animals  belonging 
to  this  order  have  been  found. 

fSollulinae. — A family  and  genus  of  par- 

Rollulus. — j tridges.  SeeTETRAONiD^E. 

Romanzovite. — A variety  of  garnet  resem- 
bling cinnamon  stone.  It  is  found  at  Kimito  in 
Finland. 

Rosa.  The  Rose. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rosacece , and 
sub-order  Rosece , of  which  it  forms  the  type. 
The  genus  Rosa  is  the  most  universally  admired 
and  cultivated  genus  of  plants.  It  contains 
numerous  species,  amongst  which  are  some  of  our 
finest  flowers.  The  rose  is  called  the  queen  of 
flowers,  and  whether  we  regard  it  in  the  light  of  the 
beauty  of  its  handsome  flowers  or  the  delightful 
fragrance  of  its  odour,  it  well  deserves  the  name. 
Poets  of  all  ages  have  celebrated  it  in  their  sweetest 
strains ; botanists  have  chanted  its  praises  in  all 
countries;  and  horticulturists  have  made  it  the 
subject  of  their  chief  study.  The  species  are 
mostly  shrubs  armed  with  spines,  with  alternate 
pinnate  leaves  and  terminal  flowers.  These  are 
generally  large,  and  of  a colour  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  plant.  They  are  found  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  World ; from  Sweden  to  the 
north  of  Africa ; from  Kamtschatka  to  Bengal ; 
and  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  mountains  of 
Mexico.  But  none  are  found  in  South  America 
or  Australia.  About  160  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, but  by  cultivation  the  varieties  have  in- 
creased to  some  thousands.  Many  establishments 
of  horticulturists  depend  entirely  upon  the  rearing 
and  cultivation  of  roses,  which  indeed  constitute 
a considerable  article  of  commerce.  R.  centifolia , 
the  hundred-leaved,  cabbage,  or  Provence  rose,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  species,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  to  the  florist.  Its 
native  country  seems  to  be  unknown,  but  it  has 
been  found  wild  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cau- 
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casus.  The  varieties  now  produced  by  cultiva- 
tion are  verjT  numerous,  and  for  size,  beauty  of 
form,  delicate  tints  of  colour,  and  sweetness  of 
perfume,  the  Cabbage  roses  are  unequalled  amongst 
all  our  vegetable  productions.  One  of  the  most 
lovely  varieties  is  the  moss  rose,  R.  centifolia 
muscosa.  R.  Damascena , the  damask  rose,  is  a 
native  of  Syria,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally brought  from  Damascus.  Many  varieties 
of  this  rose  exist.  Some  of  them  are  more  highly 
perfumed  than  any  of  the  other  species,  and  are 
accordingly  preferred  for  cultivation  in  the  East 
for  procuring  the  essential  oil  called  atr  of  roses. 
At  Ghazeepore,  it  is  stated,  100,000  roses,  the 
produce  of  10,000  bushes,  yield  only  180  grains 
of  atr.  R.  gallica , the  French  rose,  a native  of 
France,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  Austria, 
Piedmont,  and  the  Caucasus,  is  the  species  which 
yields  the  petals  so  much  used  in  pharmacy,  and 
employed  in  the  form  of  infusion  as  a tonic  and 
slightly  astringent  remedy.  R.  canina , the  dog 
rose,  is  a very  common  species,  growing  in  all  our 
hedges,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  supposed 
virtues,  at  one  time  believed  in,  in  curing  canine 
madness.  A conserve  made  of  the  fruit  is  used 
in  medicine  as  an  acidulous  refrigerant  and  as- 
tringent. R.  rubiginosa  is  the  well  known 
sweet  briar  or  eglantine,  and  is  common  in  Britain. 
The  leaves  exhale  a delightful  odour.  The 
Chinese  rose,  R.  Indica , has  afforded  numerous 
varieties  for  the  garden,  amongst  which  is  the 
tea-scented  China  rose,  R.  Indica  odorata.  They 
are  favourites  with  the  florist,  on  account  of  their 
blooming  late  in  the  season  and  continuing  in 
flower  a long  time.  Lastly,  the  Scotch  roses, 
dwarf,  compact  bushes,  with  creeping  roots  and 
numerous  spines,  are  the  product  of  one  species, 
growing  wild  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, R.  spinosissima.  A number  of  very  pretty 
varieties  are  obtained  from  this  wild  plant. 

Rosacese. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  composed  of  numerous  species  of  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  small  trees.  They  have  been  sub- 
divided into  several  groups  or  sub-orders,  several 
of  which  have  by  many  botanists  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  orders — I.  Pome,®  ( 'Pomacece ),  con- 
taining the  apples  and  pears,  &c.  II.  Chryso- 
ba/anece , the  cocoa  plums — see  Chrysobalanus. 
III.  Amygdaee.®  ( Drupacece );  containing  the 
almond  tree,  &c.  IV.  Spirasej®,  containing 
the  meadow  sweet,  &c.  V.  Quillaiece,  some  of 
the  species  of  which  abound  in  a saponaceous 
matter,  and  are  employed  as  a substitute  for 
soap.  YI.  Sanguisorbece — see  Sanguisorba. 
VII.  Potentillece,  — see  Potentilla.  YIII. 
Rosece,  containing  the  roses — see  Rosa. 

Rosalia. — A genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Longicornes , and  family 
Cerambycidce.  R.  alpina  (Cerambyx  alpinus ), 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  European  beetles.  It  is 
of  an  ashy-blue  colour,  with  a velvety-black 
spot  near  the  anterior  edge  of  the  corselet.  It  is 
only  found  on  the  higher  mountains  of  Europe. 
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Rosalina. — A genus  of  minute  animals  be- 
longing to  the  class  Rhizopoda  or  Foraminifera. 
They  are  of  a trochoid  shape,  the  spire  of  the 
shell  being  regular,  complete,  rolled  obliquely, 
with  a single  opening  in  shape  of  a slit  con- 
tinued from  one  compartment  to  another.  Several 
species  are  found  recent,  living  fixed  upon  fuci ; 
and  several  others  are  found  fossil. 

Rosmarinus.  The  Rosemary. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Labiatce.  It  contains  only  one  species,  R.  offici- 
nalis, the  common  rosemary.  The  rosemary  is 
a shrub  which  is  found  growing  in  various  parts 
of  southern  Europe,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
and  in  North  Africa.  It  is  very  bushy  and  leafy, 
about  four  feet  high,  with  sessile,  entire,  linear 
leaves,  revolute  at  the  edge,  and  covered  with 
white  hairs  underneath.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
pale  blue,  or  violet  colour,  disposed  in  small  axil- 
lary racemes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  aromatic 
plants  of  the  whole  family  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  contains  in  great  abundance  an  essential  oil, 
called  oil  of  rosemary.  This  oil  is  much  used  in 
perfumery,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of 
several  preparations  for  the  toilet,  such  as  Eau 
de  Cologne,  &c. 

Rossia  (after  Sir  John  Ross'). — A genus  of 
cephalopodous  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family 
Teuthidce.  The  typical  species  is  a native  of  the 
arctic  seas,  and  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  John 
Ross  in  Regent’s  Inlet.  Two  other  species  are 
natives  of  the  British  seas. 

Rostcllaria  (diminutive  of  rostrum , a beak). 
— A genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the 


Rostellaria  pes-peUcani— From  the  tertiary  strata. 

class  Gasteropoda , and  family  Strombidce.  The 
shells  are  fusiform,  with  an  elongated  spire  of 
many  whirls,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  long 
canals ; the  posterior  one  running  up  the  spire, 
and  the  front  one  containing  the  animal’s  long 
proboscis.  The  outer  lip  is  more  or  less  ex- 
panded, toothed  or  entire,  and  the  animal  has  an 
operculum.  Several  recent  species  are  known, 
inhabitants  of  warm  seas ; and  many  others  are 
found  fossil  in  the  tertiary  strata.  R.  'pes-pele- 
cani is  found  both  fossil  and  recent. 
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Rotalia  or  Rotaliua. — A genus  of  minute 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Rhizopoda  or 
Foraminifera , and  composed  of  a considerable 
number  of  microscopic  shells,  of  an  orbicular  or 
spiral  form,  convex  above.  The  compartments 
are  numerous,  long,  radiating,  extending  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  having  a 
marginal  opening  of  a trigonal  shape,  and  re- 
versed. The  recent  species  are  numerous  in  the 
European  seas,  and  a considerable  number  are 
found  fossil  in  the  secondary  strata. 

Rotatoria  (rota,  a wheel).  Wheel  Animal- 
cules).— A class  of  minute  animals,  formerly 
arranged  amongst  the  Infusoria;  but  on  account 
of  a higher  degree  of  organization  possessed  by 
them,  now  removed  from  these  animals.  Some 
naturalists  place  them  amongst  the  Crustacea , 
from  which,  however,  they  differ  in  several 
essential  characters.  Others  make  them  a group 
of  the  great  class  Vermes  or  worms ; whilst  a 
third  contends  that  they  belong  to  the  Echino- 
dermata ; being  nothing  more  than  permanent 
larva  forms  of  echinoderms.  The  species  are 
numerous,  all  aquatic,  very  transparent,  without 
legs,  and  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  fur- 
nished with  a retractile,  often  lobed  disc,  upon 
which  are  usually  placed  vibratile  cilia,  which, 
when  in  motion,  present  the  appearance  of  one  or 
two  wheels  revolving  swiftly  in  opposite  directions. 
This  rotatory  disc  or  wheel  organ  is  the  most 
distinguishing  character  of  the  class,  and  is  that 
which  has  given  it  its  name.  It  varies  much  in 
structure,  forming  characters  for  the  different 
families  and  genera.  The  body  is  covered  with 
a firm  and  usually  smooth  integument,  into  the 
centre  of  which  the  animal  can  retract  itself  at 
pleasure,  as  into  a shell ; and  in  most  of  them 
there  is  a tail-like  process  at  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body,  called  the  foot-like  tail,  tail-like  foot, 
or  false  foot.  The  rotatory  disc  is  the  chief 
organ  of  motion,  possessing  a complete  set  of 
muscles,  and  is  under  the  animal’s  control, 
being  moved  or  kept  at  rest  at  will.  A curious 
part  of  the  history  of  these  little  animals  is  their 
remarkable  tenacity  of  life,  instances  having 
occurred  where  they  have  revived  after  being 
kept  for  four  years  in  dry  sand.  The  existence 
of  sexes  has  been  ascertained  in  some  of  the 
genera,  and  they  are  propagated  by  ova.  The 
young,  after  being  hatched,  do  not  undergo  any 
metamorphosis. 

Roteila  (diminutive  of  rota,  a wheel). — A 
genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca , belonging  to 
the  family  Trochidce.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  small  shells,  of  an  orbicular  form,  a polished 
appearance,  and  without  epidermis.  The  spire 
is  depressed,  the  under  surface  is  convex  and 
callous,  and  the  mouth  is  semi-circular.  The 
operculum  is  horny,  orbicular,  transparent,  thin, 
and  multispiral.  About  ten  species  are  known, 
all  natives  of  warm  seas. 

Rotifer  (rota,  a wheel;  fero,  to  carry). — A 
genus  of  microscopic  animals  belonging  to  the 
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class  Rotatoria.  The  species  live  in  fresh  water, 
or  amongst  wet  moss,  or  in  the  mud  collected  in 
the  gutters  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  They  are  of 
a fusiform  shape,  very  slender,  and  possess  the 
power  of  contracting  the  body  into  the  shape  of 
a ball.  In  front  the  body  terminates  in  a slen- 
der, truncated  proboscis,  furnished  with  several 
vibratile  cilia,  by  means  of  which  the  animals 
can  creep  like  leeches.  The  rotatory  organs  (see 
Rotatoria)  are  in  the  form  of  two  large,  round 
lobes,  furnished  with  cilia,  by  means  of  which 
they  swim  freely  about,  revolving  upon  their 
axis,  or  when  at  rest,  produce  vortex-like  mo- 
tions of  the  water.  When  the  cilia  are  in  motion, 
the  two  lobes  appear  like  two  wheels  revolving 
rapidly  in  two  different  directions.  They  have 
two  eyes  situated  upon  the  proboscis,  and  the 
tail  is  bifurcated.  R.  vulgaris  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest species  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  has  long  been  a favourite  microscopic  object, 
and  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  wheel 
animalcule. 

Rotten-stone. — A mineral  substance,  com- 
posed of  alumina,  silica,  and  carbonaceous  matter, 
and  very  much  used  for  polishing  metals,  &c. 
It  occurs  massive,  is  dull,  earthy,  and  opaque ; 
is  soft,  soils  the  fingers,  and  is  fetid  when  rubbed 
or  scraped.  It  is  found  in  Derbyshire,  Wales, 
and  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Rubia.  The  Madder. — See  Rubiace^e. 

Rubiaceae A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 

plants,  composed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  quad- 
rangular branches,  which  are  swollen  at  the 
joints,  and  in  general  with  verticillate  leaves. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  intertropical 
countries,  though  some  are  found  in  cold  climates. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  pos- 
sess remarkable  properties.  The  bark  of  many  is 
astringent,  and  bitter  in  a high  degree,  such  as 
the  species  of  Peruvian  bark.  See  Cinchona. 
The  roots  of  some  possess  emetic  powers,  such  as 
ipecacuanha  (see  Cephaelis  and  Psychotria)  ; 
whilst  others  are  much  sought  after  for  the 
colouring  matter  they  possess,  as,  for  instance,  one 
or  two  species  of  Rubia.  The  seeds  of  others 
again  are  of  importance  to  man  for  their  econo- 
mical qualities,  as,  for  instance,  the  coffee.  See 
Coffea.  The  genus  Rubia  is  the  type,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  family.  Several  species 
are  valuable  as  dyes.  The  roots  of  R.  tinctorum , 
the  madder,  a native  of  southern  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  are  much  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
are  employed  to  dye  stuffs  of  a red  or  scarlet 
colour.  It  has  also  the  singular  property  of 
turning  red  the  bones  of  fowls  and  other  animals 
fed  upon  it.  The  juice,  when  fresh,  is  }rellow, 
but  becomes  red  when  exposed  to  the  air.  R. 
peregrina , another  species,  a native  also  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  supplies  what  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  the  Smyrna  or  Levant  madder.  R. 
cordifolia  or  munjista , a native  of  Nepal,  yields 
the  munjeet  of  India,  which  possesses  similar 
properties,  and  is  used  as  a substitute  for  the  R. 
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tinctorum , and  is  known  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  East  Indian  madder. 

Rubus.  The  Bramble.  — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Rosacece , and  composed  of  shrub-like  plants  or 
herbs,  with  perennial  roots  and  spiny  stems. 
They  are  universally  diffused  over  the  moun- 
tainous and  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  and  New 
World.  Their  leaves  vary  much  in  form,  and 
their  flowers  are  sometimes  large  and  handsome 
enough  to  make  them  be  cultivated  as  ornaments 
to  our  gardens  and  shrubberies.  Some  of  them 
are  well  known  for  their  fruit.  R.  ideeus  is  the 
species  which  produces  the  delicious  fruit  called 
the  raspberry.  It  is  a native  of  Great  Britain 
and  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  also  found  in 
Asia  on  the  Himalayas,  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  in  America  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania. 
When  growing  wild,  the  fruit  is  small,  but  being 
easy  of  cultivation,  it  has  had  much  attention 
paid  to  it,  and  in  consequence  the  size  of  the 
fruit  has  been  very  much  increased.  In  the 
colder  regions  of  northern  Europe,  as  Sweden, 
Lapland,  and  Finland,  this  species  disappears, 
and  its  place  is  taken  by  a smaller  one,  R.  arc- 
ticus , the  fruit  of  which  is  highly  prized  for  its 
flavour  amongst  the  natives  of  these  countries. 
They  prepare  a spirituous  liquor  from  it  which  is 
highly  esteemed,  and  the  leaves  are  made  use 
of  instead  of  tea.  R.  fruticosus , the  shrubby 
bramble,  a native  of  Great  Britain,  and  growing 
almost  all  over  Europe,  produces  the  fruit  so  well 
known  as  the  blackberry.  This  species  has  now 
become  naturalized  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
growing  over  all  the  hills  in  that  island.  The 
leaves  are  astringent,  and  have  been  used  in 
medicine.  R.  ccesius , the  dewberry,  and  R. 
chamcemorus , the  cloudberry,  are  both  British 
species,  and  produce  fruits  which  are  gathered 
by  the  inhabitants  for  use.  R.  spectabilis , the 
showy  bramble,  a native  of  America,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  and  along  with  R. 
odoratus , a Canadian  species,  is  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  plant  in  the  garden.  The  petioles, 
peduncles,  and  calices  of  this  latter  plant  are 
covered  with  glandular  hairs,  which  secrete  a 
fragrant  matter,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
fine  rose  colour,  are  highly  odoriferous. 

Rudistes. — A synonym  of  Hippuritidjs. 

Ru cilia A genus  of  plants.  See  Acan- 

THACEAi. 

Rumex.  The  Sorrel. — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  order  Polygonacece. 
It  contains  about  120  species,  and  consists  for 
the'  most  part  of  herbs,  rarely  shrubs.  By  far 
the  greater  number  grow  in  the  cold  and  tempe- 
rate regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  they  often 
possess  an  acid  taste.  Their  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, lanceolate,  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  their 
flowers  are  small,  and  disposed  in  verticillate 
bunches.  R.  acetosa , the  wild  sorrel,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  species.  It  is  very  common  in 
this  country,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance 
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over  almost  all  Europe.  In  France,  this  plant, 
under  the  name  “oseille,”  is  cultivated  in  kitchen 
gardens,  and  the  leaves  are  extensively  used  in 
cooker}-,  both  as  a pot-herb,  and  for  giving  flavour 
to  other  dishes.  A larger  species,  R.  patientia , 
and  well  known  under  the  name  of  Patience , or 
everlasting  spinach,  is  cultivated  on  the  con- 
tinent as  a pot-herb,  and  used  as  spinach.  It 
grows  upwards  of  four  feet  high,  and  has  a long 
and  thick  root,  which  is  used  in  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,  and  has  been  lately  strongly  recommended 
in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  more  especially  in 
cases  of  itch.  Its  virtues  appear  to  depend  upon 
the  existence  of  a certain  quantity  of  free  sulphur. 
Several  other  species  are  well  known  under  the 
general  name  of  dock.  R.  obtusifolius  and  R. 
crispus  are  excessively  common  weeds,  and 
troublesome  to  the  agriculturist.  They  are  both 
of  them  called  the  Dock  or  Docken , and  are 
found  growing  on  all  our  waste  lands.  A heal- 
ing salve  is  made  from  the  roots,  which  is  used 
by  the  country  people  as  a cure  for  itch.  The 
leaves,  chopped  up  with  oatmeal,  are  given  in 
some  places  to  young  poultry,  and  are  used  by 
the  poorer  classes  to  feed  pigs. 

Ruminantia  ( rwrnino , to  chew  the  cud). — 
A name  given  by  Cuvier  to  an  order  of  mam- 
malia corresponding  with  the  Pecora  of  Linnaeus ; 
and  in  some  more  recent  systems  forming  part  of 
the  order  Ungulata.  It  contains  those  animals 
which  chew  the  cud  and  have  cloven  hoofs — as 
the  oxen,  antelopes,  goats,  and  sheep,  &c.  The 
principal  characters  of  the  order  are,  the  exis- 
tence of  cloven  feet  and  the  want  of  canine  or 
incisive  teeth  in  upper  jaw.  They  have  the 
power  of  forcing  back  the  food,  after  it  is  swal- 
lowed, from  their  first  stomach  into  the  mouth, 
there  to  undergo  a second  and  more  leisurely  mas- 
tication— an  act  called  rumination. 

Rupicapra  ( rapes , a rock;  capra , goat). — 
A genus  of  antelopes.  See  Antilopeae. 

Rupicola  ( rupes , a rock;  colo , to  inhabit). 
— A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  dentirostral 
tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , and  family  Ampelidce. 
The  species  are  remarkable  for  possessing  an  ele- 
vated crest  of  feathers  on  the  head,  and  for  the 
extreme  freshness  and  delicacy  of  the  colour  of 
their  plumage.  They  live  in  deep  holes  in  rocks, 
or  in  obscure  caverns,  where  the  light  of  day  is 
scarcely  able  to  penetrate.  It  is  only  at  night 
that  they  emerge  from  their  hiding-places  to 
seek  for  food,  which  consists  of  wild  fruits.  R. 
aurantia , the  cock  of  the  rock,  is  distinguished 
by  the  fine  hoop  of  feathers  on  its  head,  which  is 
of  an  orange  colour,  bordered  by  a narrow  red 
circle.  Its  plumage  is  chiefly  orange,  but  its 
wings  are  brown,  with  a white  mark  in  the 
middle.  It  is  a native  of  Guiana,  and  is  a rare 
bird,  becoming,  it  is  said,  more  so  daily.  R. 
peruviana , the  Peruvian  cock  of  the  rock,  differs  in 
the  form  and  colour  of  its  crest  and  tail  feathers, 
and  is  a larger  bird.  It  is  a native  of  Mexico, 
and  is  called  “ Chiachia  Lacca”  by  the  natives. 
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Rusa. — A genus  of  deer.  See  Cervina. 

Ruta.  The  Rue. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rutacece,  of 
which  it  may  be  considered  the  type,  and  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  The  species  are  herbs 
or  under-shrubs,  natives  of  the  temperate  and 
warm  parts  of  the  northern  horizon  of  the  Old 
World.  The  leaves,  which  are  alternate,  pinnate, 
and  without  stipules,  are  dotted  with  glandular, 
translucent  spots  filled  with  a volatile  oil,  which 
gives  them  often  a strong  and  disagreeable  smell. 
The  common  rue,  R.  graveolens , is  the  typical 
species.  It  is  a native  of  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  a glaucous,  hairless,  erect,  some- 
what shrubby  plant  about  two  feet  high,  and 
possesses  considerable  medicinal  virtues,  which 
were  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  are 
still  believed  in  by  our  country  people.  An 
infusion  of  the  leaves  and  unripe  fruit  produces 
very  stimulant  effects,  and  taken  in  a large  dose 
will  induce  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  even  death.  It  is  considered  to 
have  a peculiar  effect  upon  the  uterus,  and  a 
large  dose  produces  such  violent  effects,  as  to 
have  caused  it  to  be  used  in  consequence  by  dis- 
honest practitioners  in  cases  of  concealed  preg- 
nancy. It  is  also  said  to  be  vermifuge,  and  has 
been  used  externally  to  cure  the  itch.  By  dis- 
tillation with  water,  a yellow,  acrid,  volatile  oil 
is  obtained,  which  is  the  active  constituent. 
The  stamina  are  remarkable  for  presenting  an 
instance  of  vegetable  irritability. 

Rutacese. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees,  small  shrubs,  or  herbs, 
which  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Australia,  and  the  equi- 
noctial regions  of  South  America.  They  are 
divided  into  two  sub-orders,  Rutece  and  Diosmece 
— the  first  typefied  by  the  genera  Ruta  and 
Dictamnus  ; the  second  by  the  genera  Barosma, 
Galipea,  and  Correa. 

Ruticilla.  The  Redstart. — See  Sylviidas. 

Ryacolite. — Glassy  felspar.  See  Felspar. 

Ryncfaites. — A genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Curculionidce.  Tb  e species 
are  hurtful  to  fruit  trees.  R.  betuleti  attacks  the 
vine  and  pear  tree.  The  leaves  are  the  parts 
selected.  The  female  insect  selects  a leaf,  cuts 
the  petiole  with  her  rostrum  almost  half  through, 
and  assisted  by  the  male,  then  rolls  the  leaf 
together.  This  roll  she  then  pierces,  laying  an 
egg  in  the  opening,  which  she  pushes  in,  in  such 
a manner  that  it  remains  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  leaf.  Five  or  six  eggs  are  thus  introduced, 
and  the  leaf  rolled  up  in  such  a way  that  it  is 
impossible  to  discover,  from  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, how  the  eggs  were  deposited.  This 
beetle  often  produces  great  injury  to  vineyards, 
as  by  defoliating  the  vine  the  grapes  will  not 
ripen. 

Rytina. — A genus  of  cetaceous  animals.  See 
Manatidae. 
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SabelSa. — A genus  of  annelides  living  in 
tubes.  See  Annelida. 

Sahella  via. — A genus  of  annelides  inhabit- 
ing tubes  made  of  sand  and  mud,  and  nearly 
allied  to  the  genus  Amphitrite.  S.  alveolata  is 
the  type  of  the  genus,  and  is  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  tubes  are  united  into  a compact  mass,  and 
present  orifices  rather  regularly  disposed,  like  the 
cells  of  a honeycomb. 

Saccharnm.  Sugar  Cane.  — A genus  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Graminece.  There  are  a considerable  number 
of  species,  which  are  widely  distributed  through 
the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  The  well  known 
substance  called  sugar,  is  the  produce  of  three  or 
four  different  species.  Sugar  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  most  probably  the  small  quantities 
which  reached  ancient  Rome  found  their  way 
there  from  the  East.  In  India  and  China  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  was  carried  on  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  Indian  species  being  S.  offici- 
narum , the  China  one  S.  sinense.  The  Indian 
species  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Saracens.  They  introduced  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  into  Spain,  and  the 
Spaniards  carried  it  out  to  the  West  Indies.  A 
species  appears  to  have  been  indigenous,  how- 
ever, both  to  the  American  continent  and  these 
islands,  before  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of 
that  country ; but  the  knowledge  of  the  manu- 
facture of  its  produce  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known  to  the  natives.  A third  species,  called 
the  Otaheite  sugar  cane,  S.  violaceum,  has  since 
then  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies, 
though  some  botanists  consider  it  only  a variety. 
The  importance  of  this  product  cannot  well  be 
magnified.  Six  or  eight  pounds  of  the  sac- 
charine juice  of  the  plant  yield  one  pound  of 
raw  sugar.  The  consumption  of  sugar  has  in- 
creased in  this  country  amazingly.  In  1700, 
it  amounted  to  10,000  tons ; in  1848,  the  quan- 
tity imported  was  318,300  tons ! Some  of  the 
other  species  of  Saccharum , as  S.  spontaneum , 
canaliculatum , and  cylindricum,  contain  a quan- 
tity of  silex  in  their  composition,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  sufficiently  durable  to 
be  employed  in  India  for  thatching  houses,  for 
making  mats,  screens,  and  light  fences  ; and  the 
natives  of  Bengal  make  their  pens  of  the  hollow 
stems  of  S.  semidecumbens  and  S.  fuscum. 

Saccocoma. — A genus  of  fossil  Comatulce 
found  in  the  lithographic  bed  of  Solenhofen. 
Three  species  are  described. 

Saccomys  ( <ra.KKo a pouch;  a rat). 

The  Pouched  Rat. — A genu3  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Mammalia , and  family  Muridce. 
The  only  species  known  is  a native  of  North 
America,  and  is  provided  with  large  cheek 
pouches. 
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Saccopfoarymx.  — A genus  of  eels.  See 
Muilesid^e. 

Sagstta. — A little  animal  common  in  the 
northern  seas — a place  for  which,  in  systems  of 
natural  history,  has  not  been  yet  definitely 
assigned  to  it.  Many  naturalists  have  arranged 
it  amongst  the  mollusca,  others  among  the 
annelides,  and  others  still  have  ranked  it  amongst 
the  acalephas.  From  some  recent  discoveries, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  this  remarkable 
and  curious  little  creature  is  a fish.  In  the 
first  period  of  its  life,  it  possesses  a large  dorsal 
chord  or  spinal  marrow,  a character  which  is  so 
distinguishing  to  the  Vertebrata ; but  it  under- 
goes some  essential  changes  in  its  course  to 
maturity,  becomes  degraded,  as  it  were,  in  its 
position,  loses  this  spinal  chord,  and  sinks  down 
into  the  little  animal  such  as  we  know  it  in  its 
mature  form 

Saguerus  or  Areiig — A genus  of  palm 
trees,  from  a species  of  which,  S.  Rumphii  or  sac- 
charifera , sago  and  sugar  are  obtained.  It  be- 
longs to  the  same  group  as  Areca. 

Sagas.  The  Sago  Palm. — A genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Palma.  The  species,  which  are  not  numerous, 
are  trees  of  moderate  height.  They  are  natives 
of  the  sea  coasts  of  different  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  intertropical  America.  The  stem  is  simple, 
tolerably  thick,  and  terminates  at  the  top  in  a 
fine  cyme  of  pinnate  leaves.  Three  or  four 
species  are  particularly  valuable : S.  Rumphii  or 
farinifera , a native  of  the  Moluccas  ; S.  vinifera 
or  Raphia,  a native  of  different  parts  of  India, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Oware  and  Benin  in  Africa ; 
S.  Icevis  or  inermis , a native  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo ; and  S.  pedunculata , a native  of  Mada- 
gascar, but  now  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
Bourbon,  and  Cayenne.  These  species  abound 
in  fecula  or  starch  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  well  known,  when  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, by  the  name  of  sago.  To  obtain  this  highly 
nutritious  substance,  the  tree  is  cleft  perpendicu- 
larly. The  spongy  cellular  tissue  is  then  removed, 
placed  on  a fitting  framework,  and  tempered 
well  with  cold  water.  The  fecula  which  is 
washed  out  is  deposited  upon  a linen  cloth, 
through  which  it  is  strained.  It  is  then  granu- 
lated by  being  passed  through  a calender,  and 
dried.  A single  tree,  it  is  said,  will  yield  500  to 
600  lbs.  The  leaves  of  these  palms  are  very 
useful  to  the  natives  in  the  construction  of  their 
huts,  and  as  palisades  for  making  inclosures. 
The  terminal  bud  is  also  eaten  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  cabbage  palm ; and  from 
the  cut  top  there  flows  a great  quantity  of  juice 
which  is  maufactured  by  fermentation  into  a kind 
of  spirit  or  wine. 

Saiga. — A genus  of  antelopes.  See  Anti- 
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Salamamlra,  Salamamlridse. — A genus 
and  family  of  reptiles.  See  Batrachia. 

Salar.  The  Trout. — A genus  of  fishes.  See 
SALMONID/E. 

Salicinese.  The  Willow  tribe. — A sub-order 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Amentacece.  The  species  are  lofty  trees  or 
shrubs,  growing  in  temperate  or  cold  countries, 
some  of  them  even  inhabiting  high  northern 
latitudes,  where  they  become  very  small  and 
stunted.  In  general  they  grow  in  damp  places, 
or  near  water.  The  bark  of  many  contains  a 
bitter  extractive  principle  called  S 'alicine,  which 
possesses  the  same  properties  as,  and  has  been 
used  instead  of  quinine.  It  contains  also  a large 
proportion  of  tannin.  There  are  only  two  genera 
contained  in  this  sub-order,  Salix  and  Po- 
PULUS. 

Salicornia  (sal,  salt ; cornu , a horn).  Glass- 
wort. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Chenopodiacece.  One  or  two 
species  which  are  common  on  our  coasts,  S.  her- 
bacea  and  fruticosa , are  pickled,  and  used  in  the 
same  way  as  capers.  S.  herbacea  is  frequently 
called  Marsh  Samphire. 

Salientia  ( salio , to  leap). — A tribe  of  reptiles. 
See  Batrachia. 

Salisburia  (after  Mr.  Salisbury,  the  bota- 
nist).— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Conifer ce,  sub-order  Taxinece-, 
and  remarkable  for  its  cuneate  leaves.  There  is 
only  one  species,  the  gingko  of  Japan,  S.  adian- 
tifolia,  a considerable  sized  tree,  which  is  a native 
of  J apan,  but  is  found  much  cultivated  in  China. 
The  fruit  is  eatable.  The  leaves  are  finely 
striated  with  veins,  which  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  those  of  some  of  the  species  of  Adiantum, 
and  has  in  consequence  procured  for  them  the 
name,  in  this  country,  of  the  maiden-hair  tree. 

Salix.  The  Willow  Tree. — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Amentacece,  and  forming  the  type  of  the  sub- 
order Salicinece.  The  species  are  numerous, 
about  300  having  been  described ; they  grow 
generally  near  running  water,  or  in  marshy 
places,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  temperate  climates, 
though  some  occur  in  very  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, and  others  within  the  tropics.  Those 
species  which  are  natives  of  temperate  regions,  as 
S.  alba , grow  to  the  height  of  lofty  trees,  whilst 
those  which  grow  in  high  northern  latitudes,  as 
Si  arctica,  dwindle  down  to  very  low  shrubs. 
S.  alba , the  common  white  willow,  grows  very 
rapidly,  and  in  favourable  situations  reaches  a 
height  of  forty  feet  and  upwards.  It  is  a native 
of  Great  Britain  and  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  most  extensively  cultivated.  Hundreds  of 
miles  of  road  between  Moscow  and  the  Austrian 
frontier  are  planted  with  this  tree.  The  wood  is 
soft,  and  not  very  durable,  but  is  employed  for 
many  purposes  of  a light  nature,  as  in  making 
handles  for  all  sorts  of  instruments,  hoops, 
baskets,  crates,  &c.  The  charcoal  obtained  from 
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this  species  is  superior  to  that  procured  from 
most  other  trees  for  the  preparation  of  gunpow- 
der. The  bark  is  very  bitter,  and  from  it  is 
obtained  a bitter  principle  called  Salicine,  which 
has  been  employed  in  cases  of  fever,  &c.,  as  a 
substitute  for  quinine.  S.  Babylonica , commonly 
known  as  the  weeping-willow,  is  originally  a 
native  of  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
near  Babylon,  but  is  very  much  cultivated  for 
its  ornamental  qualities  both  throughout  Europe 
and  Asia,  especially  in  China.  It  adds  great 
beauty  and  effect  to  the  scenery,  when  planted 
advantageously  on  the  banks  of  ponds  and  orna- 
mental pieces  of  water.  This  is  the  species  of 
willow  upon  which  the  weeping  daughters  of 
Zion  “ hanged  their  harps”  during  their  capti- 
vity in  Babylon.  S.  viminalis,  the  osier,  is  well 
known  as  affording  the  long,  slender  branches 
which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
baskets,  chairs,  &c.  The  term  osier,  however, 
is  employed  to  designate  several  species.  S.  Bus - 
selliana,  the  Russell  or  Bedford  willow,  is  one  of 
our  largest  native  species,  and  obtains  its  specific 
name  from  its  having  been  first  brought  into 
notice  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  willow  tree 
at  Lichfield,  called  Johnson’s  willow,  from  its 
having  been  a favourite  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
was  a tree  of  this  species ; and  previous  to  it’s 
destruction  by  a hurricane,  had  attained  a height 
of  sixty  feet,  and  a girth  of  thirteen  feet.  The 
bark  is  said  to  contain  as  much  tannin  as  the 
oak,  and  the  quantity  of  salicine  procured  from 
it  is  greater  than  from  any  other  species. 

Salim o.  The  Salmon. — See  Salmonidce. 

Salmonidae.  The  Salmon  family. — A family 
of  malacopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  group 
Abdominales.  The  genus  Salmo  originally  con- 
tained all  fishes  which  have  from  twelve  to  nine- 
teen branchiostegals,  teeth  on  the  jaws,  and  a 
dorsal  fin  standing  over  the  ventrals,  with  an 
adipose  fin  on  the  tail.  The  genus,  however,  so 
constituted,  contained  such  heterogeneous  assem- 
blages, that  it  was  necessary  to  split  it  up  into 
several  ; and  now,  from  the  progress  lately  made 
in  ichthyology,  and  the  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge of  new  forms,  three  great  families  have 
been  formed  of  the  single  genus.  The  true 
Salmonidce  include  all  salmonoid  fishes  which 
have  numerous  branchiostegals,  and  the  cheeks 
or  the  whole  head  covered  with  scaleless  integu- 
ment. The  Characinidce  are  characterized  by 
the  small  number  of  their  branchiostegals,  a very 
small  mouth,  with  rarely  any  teeth  on  the  tongue. 
The  Scopelidas  are  distinguished  from,  those 
others  by  the  maxillaries  not  forming  part  of  the 
orifice  of  the  mouth.  See  this  word.  The  family 
Salmonidce,  as  now  restricted,  are  scaly  fishes, 
with  an  adipose  fin,  have  numerous  branchioste- 
gals, a large,  simple  air  bladder,  and  numerous 
pyloric  cceca.  The  true  salmons,  the  trouts,  the 
spirlings,  and  coregoni,  &e.,  are  members  of  this 
family.  The  genus  Salmo  is  the  type  of  the 
family,  and  is  the  one  which  contains  those  fishes 
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which  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  are  by 
far  the  most  esteemed  and  valuable  of  all  that 
inhabit  fresh  waters.  Almost  all  the  species 
ascend  rivers  to  spawn.  The  value  of  the  fish- 
eries, with  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  them, 
is  very  great,  and  the  expense  of  the  materials 
which  are  employed  in  the  capture  of  one  or  two 
species  is  immense.  The  typical  species,  S.  salar , 
the  common  salmon,  has  an  elongated  body,  with 
a rounded  and  thick  back,  a small  head,  with  a 
pointed  muzzle,  and  the  upper  jaw  overlying  the 
inferior.  The  mouth  is  armed  with  sharp  teeth, 
which  are  implanted  on  the  intermaxillaries,  the 
maxillaries,  the  lower  jaw,  the  palatines,  and  the 
tongue ; but  not  on  the  body  of  the  vomer.  It 
is  of  a bluish-slate  colour  above  the  lateral  line, 
melting  into  silvery-white  on  all  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body ; while  upon  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  head  are  several  dark  coloured  spots.  The 
number  of  coeca  is  great,  as  many  as  sixty  ex- 
isting, and  the  air  bladder  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  abdomen.  The  male  is  known  by 
the  presence  of  a small,  elevated  tubercle  upon 
the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  salmon  is 
exceedingly  abundant  in  all  the  Northern  Ocean. 
It  is  found  in  France,  England,  Germany,  Bo- 
hemia, Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland.  It  exists  also  in  Labrador  and 
Canada,  and  down  the  American  coast  to  the 
Connecticut  river,  in  lat.  41^° : and  either  it, 
or  a species  so  closely  allied  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guished except  by  close  comparison,  abounds  in 
the  arctic  seas  washing  the  northern  shores  of 
the  American  continent.  It  does  not  frequent 
the  rivers  falling  into  the  Mediterranean;  and 
though  it  has  been  stated  to  be  the  case,  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Caspian 
Sea.  In  entering  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  in 
order  to  spawn,  the  females  are  always  observed 
to  precede  the  males,  depositing  their  ova  in  little 
holes  or  sort  of  nests,  which  they  form  in  the 
sand  at  the  bottom,  for  the  males  to  fecundate. 
The  young  grow  very  rapidly ; and  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  subject  of  the  changes  they  undergo 
in  their  progress  to  maturity  is  one  exciting 
much  interest.  When  first  hatched,  they  are 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  during  the  first 
year  are  called  parr . When  they  remove  to  the 
sea  they  assume  a more  brilliant  dress,  and  then 
become  the  smolt , varying  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  length.  After  a residence  in  the  sea  from  two 
months  to  ten  weeks,  they  revisit  the  fresh  waters, 
and  are  then  from  2|  to  4 lbs.  weight,  and  are 
called  grilses  or  gilses.  During  the  ensuing 
winter  they  spawn,  and  are  then  known  as  the 
salmon.  Salmon  grow  to  a large  size,  full 
grown  specimens  weighing  about  forty  pounds, 
though  individuals  are  mentioned  which  have 
weighed  seventy  or  even  eighty  pounds.  Such 
are  now  excessively  rare,  owing  to  the  perfection 
of  the  means  of  capturing  them  at  the  mouths 
of  our  rivers,  by  which  the  chances  are  very 
greatly  against  any  fish  escaping  the  various 
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dangers  by  which  it  is  environed,  for  such  a suc- 
cession of  years  as  is  likely  to  admit  of  its  attain- 
ing to  its  full  dimensions.  The  power  these 
fishes  have  in  overcoming  obstacles  to  their  pro- 
gress up  large  rivers,  at  the  spawning  time,  is 
very  great.  They  shoot  up  rapids  with  the 
velocity  of  arrows,  and  clear  considerable  water- 
falls, leaping  a height  of  ten,  twelve,  or  even,  it 
is  said,  twenty- one  feet.  The  usual  time  at 
which  the  salmon  leaves  the  sea  is  the  autumn  ; 
it  remains  in  the  rivers  during  the  winter,  and 
returns  to  the  sea,  after  having  deposited  its 
spawn,  in  the  spring.  The  fishery  of  this  excel- 
lent and  universally  admired  fish  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  thousands  of  people  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe.  Salmon 
fisheries,  it  has  been  said,  rank  next  to  agricul- 
ture. In  this  country  the  Scotch  rivers  supply 
by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  salmon 
brought  to  market.  The  total  value  of  the  Scotch 
fisheries  has  been  calculated  at  £150,000  a-year. 
A good  many  other  species  inhabit  the  seas  of 
Europe.  S.  trutta , the  salmon  trout,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  Scotland  the  sea  trout,  is  the  species 
next  in  value  to  the  salmon,  and  in  its  habits  is 
very  similar.  Great  numbers  are  sent  from  Scot- 
land, and  they  are  usually  from  two  to  four 
pounds  weight.  Their  flesh  is  much  esteemed, 
but  it  ought  to  be  dressed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Salmo  Rossii , Ross’s  arctic  salmon,  is  a very 
common  species  in  the  arctic  seas,  and  was 
found  so  abundant  by  our  arctic  navigators  in 
the  sea  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  Boothia 
Felix,  at  certain  seasons,  that  3,378  were  ob- 
tained at  one  haul  of  a small-sized  sean.  It  is 
of  a more  slender  form  than  the  common  salmon, 
and  is  peculiar  for  the  length  of  the  lower  jaw. 
8.  hamatus  is  distinguished  by  a projecting  hook 
on  the  lower  jaw  in  both  sexes.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  salmon,  hut  is  inferior  in  quality.  8. 
hucho  is  the  salmon  of  the  Danube.  8.  umbla 
is  the  char,  and  is  found  in  several  of  our  British 
lakes  and  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  8.  salvelinus 
is  the  Welsh  char  or  torgoch.  8.  alpinus  abounds 
in  Lapland,  and,  along  with  S.  carbonarius  and 
8.  Ascanii,  are  natives  generally  of  the  northern 
sea,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Norway  and  Lap- 
land.  The  fishes  known  under  the  name  of  trout 
are  also  species  of  the  genus  Salmo , though  some 
naturalists  separate  them  into  a sub-genus,  Salar , 
and  characterize  them  by  their  possessing  two 
rows  of  teeth  on  the  vomer,  instead  of  having 
none,  as  in  the  Salmo.  8.  fario  (Salar  Ausonii ), 
the  common  river  trout,  is  a fresh  water  fish,  and 
is  common  in  all  the  clear  streams  of  temperate 
countries.  Specimens  are  sometimes  found  two 
feet  and  a-half  long,  and  fifteen  pounds  in  weight. 
They  deposit  their  ova  in  holes  or  nests,  which 
they  form  in  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  salmon,  8.  ferox 
( Salar ferox')  is  the  great  gray  trout ; it  inhabits 
the  deeper  lakes,  and  grows  to  a large  size,  but 
its  flesh  is  inferior.  The  family  Salmonidce  con- 
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tains  several  other  genera.  The  smelts,  Osmerus , 
differ  from  the  salmon  in  having  two  rows  of 
teeth  on  each  palatine  bone,  but  only  a few  in 
front  of  the  vomer.  In  form  they  resemble  the 
common  trout.  0.  eperlanus,  the  common  smelt, 
is  from  four  to  eight  inches  long ; the  head  and 
body  are  semi-transparent,  with  brilliant  tints  of 
green  and  silver.  The  fins  are  all  of  a pale  yel- 
lowish-white, and  the  ends  of  the  caudal  rays 
tipped  with  black.  It  is  a sea  fish,  but  inhabits 
rivers  from  August  to  May ; and  after  spawning, 
which  takes  place  in  April,  it  returns  to  the  sea. 
When  first  taken  out  of  the  water,  smelts  have  a 
strong  smell  of  cucumber,  but  are  considered  very 
delicate,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  The  genus 
Thymallus  differs  from  the  salmon,  in  having  the 
mouth  less  deeply  cleft,  and  the  teeth  remarkably 
fine.  T.  vulgaris , the  common  grayling,  is 
common  in  some  of  our  clear,  rapid  streams,  but 
appears  to  be  a very  local  fish.  In  its  habits  it 
is  very  similar  to  the  trout,  and  swims  with 
great  rapidity.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  of  an  elegant  shape.  The  spawning  season 
is  in  April  or  May,  and  it  is  in  its  best  condition 
in  October  and  November.  Several  species  are 
found  in  America,  and  one  of  these,  T.  signi/er, 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  The  Esqui- 
maux call  it  “hewlukpowack,”  or  th ejish  with  the 
wing-like  Jin.  It  affords,  we  are  told,  fine  sport 
to  the  angler,  tugging  like  a bull-dog  when  it 
feels  the  hook.  The  genus  Coregoms  differs 
from  the  other  Salmonidce  in  having  its  small 
mouth  armed  with  very  few  teeth,  and  sometimes 
even  none.  The  scales  are  very  large,  and  the 
first  dorsal  is  not  so  long  as  it  is  high  in  front. 
Several  species  of  this  genus  are  known,  all  very 
delicate  in  flavour.  The  white  fish  of  North 
America,  C.  albus , is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the 
interior  lakes  of  America,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
arctic  sea.  It  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length, 
usually  weighs  from  two  to  three  pounds,  and  in 
some  lakes,  and  at  particular  seasons,  becomes 
very  fat.  Specimens  are  then  often  taken 
weighing  seven  or  eight  pounds,  or  even  more ; 
and  what  is  rather  curious  is,  that  though 
rich  and  fat,  instead  of  producing  satiety, 


Coregonus  Willwghbii—  The  Vendace. 


they  daily  become  more  agreeable  to  the  palate. 
The  gwyniad,  C.  /era,  is  found  in  one  or  two 
lakes  in  North  Wales,  and  in  Uls water  and  other 
lakes  in  Cumberland.  The  vendace,  C.  Wil- 
lughbii , is  only  found  in  Great  Britain,  in  one  or 
two  lochs  at  the  town  of  Lochmaben,  in  Dum- 
friesshire. It  is  chiefly  in  the  castle  loch  that 
this  pretty  little  fish  is  taken,  and  it  is  reckoned 
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a great  delicacy.  The  loch  is  protected  by  the 
proprietor;  but  a club,  composed  of  a certain 
number  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,,  has  been  for 
some  time  in  existence,  which  meets  annually  at 
the  loch  on  the  1st  of  August,  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  the  sport  of  fishing.  The  vendace  will 
not  take  with  either  fly  or  bait,  and  this  peculi- 
arity may  be  found  to  arise  from  the  nature  of 
its  food.  This  appears  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  small  Crustacea.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1856,  I had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
stomachs  of  several  individuals  fresh  captured. 
In  each  I found  the  stomach  perfectly  full  of 
minute  entomostracans,  almost  exclusively  be- 
longing to  one  species,  a new  and  undescribed 
species  of  the  genus  Bosmina.  The  fish  were 
fat  and  very  well  flavoured.  A peculiar  struc- 
ture is  observable  in  the  gill  of  the  vendace. 
The  mouth  is  very  small,  and  is  unprovided  with 
teeth,  except  a few  small  ones  on  the  tongue; 
but  on  opening  it,  and  looking  down,  we  observe 
that  the  arches  of  the  gills  are  furnished  on  the 
inner  side  with  numerous  long  processes,  each  of 
which  is  barbed  on  both  sides,  and  project  into 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Meeting  those  of  the 
gill  arch  on  the  opposite  side,  these  barbed  pro- 
cesses form  a complete  strainer,  arresting  even 
such  minute  creatures  as  these  entomostraca. 
The  fish,  swimming  through  a dense  shoal  of 
these  crustaceans,  must  take  in  thousands  along 


Gill  of  the  Vendace  magnified. 

with  the  water  which  it  imbibes ; but  instead  of 
being  expelled  along  with  this  water,  which 
flows  over  the  surface  of  the  gill,  and  escapes 
from  under  the  gill  covers,  they  are  arrested  in 
their  progress,  and  detained  there,  till  a quantity 
is  collected  sufficient  to  be  swallowed.  The  Ar- 
2 I 
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gentine,  Argentina,  has  the  mouth  small  and 
toothless ; but  the  tongue  possesses  strong 
hooked  teeth.  A.  sphyrcena  is  the  only  species, 
and  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
about  2 1 inches  in  length.  The  back  is  of  a 
dusky  green,  and  the  sides  and  covers  of  the 
gills  appear  as  if  overlaid  with  silver.  The  air 
bladder  is  thick,  and  loaded  with  the  nacreous 
substance  used  in  making  artificial  pearls.  The 
Characinidce  are  nearly  allied  to  the  salmonidse ; 
and  indeed  the  species  were  formerly  arranged 
amongst  the  salmons.  They  are  fishes  with  an 
adipose  fin,  scaly  bodV,  scaleless  head,  and  only 
four  or  five  branchiostegals.  The  teeth,  how- 
ever, are  never  placed  on  the  vomer,  a character 
which  at  once  separates  them  from  the  true 
Salmonidce.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are 
all  natives  of  fresh  water  rivers  in  South  Ame- 
rica and  Africa.  No  fewer  than  thirty-eight 
genera  are  now  included  in  this  family.  Some 
of  them  are  vegetable  feeders,  while  others  are 
fierce  devourers  of  flesh.  Such  is  the  genus  Ser- 
rasalmus,  which  see.  The  genus  Salanx  con- 
tains only  one  species,  a native  of  the  rivers  of 
China.  This  species,  S.  Reevesii , is  known  to 
Europeans  at  Canton  by  the  name  of  the  White- 
bait.  It  is  a white,  translucent  fish,  and  is 
eaten  as  a delicacy,  served  up  in  the  same  way 
as  the  real  whitebait  is  at  Greenwich  or  Black- 
wall. 

Salpn. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals  be- 
longing to  the  class  Tunicata.  The  genus  consists 
of  animals  which  float  in  the  open  sea,  and  are 
composed  of  a transparent,  elastic,  external  mem- 
brane, which  is  elongated  and  open  at  both 
extremities.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  mantle, 
or  membrane,  lining  the  cartilaginous  tissue  are 
arranged  in  flattened  bands.  The  motion  of 
these  animals  through  the  water  is  produced  by 
the  alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
tunic  or  membrane.  At  each  expansion  the  sea 
water  enters  by  the  posterior  aperture,  and  is 
expelled,  during  contraction,  by  the  anterior  one. 
It  is  the  reaction  produced  by  this  jet  of  water 
that  causes  the  animal  to  move  along.  The  Salpce 
have  been  divided  into  two  groups,  solitary  and 
aggregate ; but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  these 
are  only  different  states  of  the  same  species.  See 
Alternation  of  Generations. 

Salpldae. — A family  of  tunicated  molluscs. 
See  Tunicata.  The  genus  Salpa  is  the  type. 
See  Salpa. 

Salsola.  Salt- wort. — A genus  of  plants, 
from  a species  of  which  kelp  and  barilla  are  ex- 
tracted. See  Chenopodiace^e. 

Salvadora. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging,  according  to  some  botanists,  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Chenopodiacece ; by  others,  forming 
the  type  of  a small  order  by  themselves,  Salva- 
doracece.  The  species  are  Indian  and  North 
African  plants,  with  edible  fruit.  S.  Persica,  a 
native  of  Syria,  is  said  to  be  the  true  mustard 
tree,  ovvsjav,  or  oi»a.<xi,  of  Scripture.  Its  root 
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is  acrid.  Bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin, 
is  produces  blisters.  Its  succulent  fruit  has 
the  taste  of  cresses,  and  possesses  an  aromatic 
smell. 

Salvia  (salvo,  to  heal). — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Labiatce. 
The  species  are  numerous,  upwards  of  300  having 
been  described.  They  are  herbs,  or  under-shrubs, 
and  are  found  spread  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  globe,  though  they  abound  most  in  inter- 
tropical  America.  Some  of  them  are  useful  plants, 
others  are  ornamental  to  the  garden.  The  typical 
species,  S.  officinalis,  the  garden  sage,  is  a native 
of  dry  places  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  stalks 
and  leaves  are  woolly,  the  flowers  are  purple, 
blue,  or  white.  The  sage  is  a well  known  favourite 
of  our  gardens,  and  has  been  so  long  cultivated 
that  it  has  become  naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
France,  where  it  was  not  formerly  known.  It 
has  an  aromatic  smell  and  a bitter  taste,  and  was 
at  one  time  considered  useful  as  an  antispasmodic. 
It  is  now  out  of  use  as  a medicine,  but  is  much 
employed  in  cookery  to  season  sauces  and  dishes. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  in  the  shape  of  tea,  has 
been  used  as  a stomachic.  S.  sclarea , the  common 
clary,  is  another  native  of  the  dry  places  and  road 
sides  of  southern  Europe,  and  possesses  a powerful, 
penetrating,  but  not  very  agreeable  smell.  It  has 
also  been  used  in  medicine,  as  a cordial  anti- 
spasmodic,  and  in  Spain  is  much  employed  as  a 
condiment.  A species  of  wine  has  been  made 
from  it,  possessing  narcotic  qualities.  S.  pomifera, 
the  apple-bearing  sage,  is  a native  of  Crete  and 
the  Levant.  It  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  a 
Cynips,  which  produces  large  galls  similar  to 
those  of  the  oak.  These  are  called  sage  apples; 
they  contain  an  acrid  aromatic  juice,  and  on  this 
account  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Crete  as 
an  article  of  diet,  S.  pratensis,  or  meadow  sage, 
is  one  of  the  most  common  species.  It  grows  on 
the  dry  road  sides  of  greater  part  of  Europe,  is  a 
very  aromatic  plant,  and  has  been  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  officinal  sage.  S.  splendens,  a 
native  of  Brazil,  grows  as  a small  shrub,  and  is, 
along  with  some  others,  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
for  its  ornamental  qualities. 

Sambucus  (<ra.p.(hv)tv,  a musical  instrument.) 
— A genus  of  plants  containing  the  elder,  &e.  See 

CAPRIFOLIACE/E. 

Samydeae. — A family  of  apetalous  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  which  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  alternate,  coriaceous,  simple,  very  entire;  or 
dentate  leaves.  These  are  often  distichous,  and 
dotted  over  with  transparent  points  or  rays,  and 
accompanied  with  caducous  stipulse.  The  flowers 
are  axillary,  solitary,  or  corymbose,  most  fre- 
quently disposed  in  umbels  or  heads,  each  placed 
upon  a jointed  pedicel.  The  species  are  natives 
of  tropical  regions,  especially  in  America. 

Sanguinolaria. — A genus  of  conchiferous 
Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Tellinida^ 
The  shells  of  this  genus  are  oval,  compressed, 
rounded  in  front,  attenuated,  and  slightly  gaping 
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behind.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  seas  of 
warm  climates.  About  twenty  are  found  recent, 
and  thirty  fossil. 

Sanguisorba.  The  Burnet. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Rosacea.  It  is  composed  of  herbs  peculiar  to  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  northern  horizon.  S.  offi- 
cinalis is  the  type  of  the  genus,  and  is  a common 
plant  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  called  the 
larger  burnet.  It  is  also  a native  of  Asia,  and 
as  it  possesses  astringent  qualities,  was  formerly 
considered  a useful  plant  in  cases  of  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea.  At  one  time  it  was  cultivated  in 
chalky  districts  in  England,  to  a considerable 
extent,  as  food  for  cattle,  but  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  sanfoin,  and  other  artificial  grasses. 

Sanguisuga  ( 'sanguis , blood ; sugeo , to  suck). 
— A genus  of  worms  containing  the  horse  leech, 
&c.  See  Annelida. 

Sanseviera. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliacece.  The 
species  are  natives  of  India  and  Africa,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  strength  and  fineness  of  the 
fibres  of  their  leaves.  S.  Roxburghiana  is  a native 
generally  of  southern  India,  and  has  been  called 
the  bow-string  hemp.  The  leaves  are  three  or 
four  feet  long,  and  contain  a number  of  remark- 
ably strong,  fine,  white  fibres,  which  are  used  by 
the  natives  for  making  their  best  bow-strings. 
8.  Guineensis  is  a native  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  affords  fine  strong  fibres  which  the 
natives  use,  as  in  India,  for  making  bow-strings. 
It  has  been  called  the  African  bow-string  hemp, 
and  is  considered  superior  to  New  Zealand  flax. 

Santalaceae.  The  Sandal  Wood  family. — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  composed  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  with  alternate,  or  nearly 
opposite,  exstipulate  leaves.  They  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  as  Europe,  Asia, 
America,  and  New  Holland.  The  genus  San- 
talum  is  the  type.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Asia,  the  tropical  parts  of  Australia,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  consist  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  Two  species  of  santalum  are  valu- 
able as  furnishing  the  wood  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  sandal  wood.  The  wood,  how- 
ever, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  red  sandal 
wood,  and  which  furnishes  a valuable  dye,  is  the 
produce  of  a totally  different  plant.  See  Ptero- 
carfus.  The  white  sandal  wood,  Santalum 
album , is  a native  of  Malabar,  on  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  which  it  grows  as  a large  tree  with 
a fine  spreading  cyme.  This  tree  yields  the  white 
sandal  wood  of  commerce,  whilst  another  species, 
which  is  a native  of  the  Sandwich  Isles,  the  Fijis, 
and  Moluccas,  S.  Freycinetianum , yields  the  yellow 
sandal  wood  so  much  esteemed  in  China.  This 
tree  forms  almost  the  only  export  of  any  commer- 
cial value  of  the  Sandwich  Isles,  about  400  tons 
being  annually  exported  to  Canton.  The  wood 
of  both  these  trees  is  strongly  aromatic,  and  is 
much  used  in  China  by  cabinetmakers.  A 
perfume  is  obtained  from  it  which  is  in  almost 
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universal  use  amongst  the  Chinese.  It  is  also 
much  esteemed  by  them  as  a medicine.  The 
yellow  sandal  wood  is  preferred  as  being  most 
fragrant.  In  their  temples  it  is  used  as  an  in- 
cense, being  burned  before  their  idols.  What 
are  commonly  called  by  Europeans  Joss-sticks, 
are  made  of  fine  raspings  of  this  wood  worked 
into  a paste  with  rice  water,  and  spread  upon 
slender  sticks.  These  are  in  universal  use,  and 
are  kept  constantly  burning  in  all  their  temples, 
private  houses,  Ships,  and  boats. 

Santalum.  The  Sandal  Wood  Tree. — See 
Santalace^e. 

Saperda. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Ceram- 
BYCHLE. 

Sapindaceae.  The  Soap-ioort  family.  — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  composed  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing  herbaceous 
plants,  with  alternate,  sometimes  opposite,  com- 
pound, rarely  simple  leaves,  often  marked  with 
lines  or  pellucid  dots.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  natives  of  South  America  and  India.  This 
order  contains  many  plants,  possessing  various 
properties,  owing  to  the  existence  of  bitter  and 
astringent  substances  in  their  composition,  and 
sometimes  associated  with  a resin  and  a volatile 
oil.  The  fruits  of  some  are  poisonous,  whilst 
others  are  edible.  Some  of  the  species  of  Faul- 
linia  are  poisonous,  whilst  from  the  seeds  of  one, 
P.  sorbilis , a kind  of  bread,  called  the  guarana 
bread,  is  prepared  in  Brazil.  This  substance 
contains  a principle  identical  with  caffeine.  Two 
species  of  Nephelium , N.  longan,  and  N.  litchi , 
yield  the  excellent  Chinese  fruits  called  the 
longan  and  the  litchi.  The  horse  chestnut  be- 
longs to  this  family.  See  Aeschylus.  The 
genus  Sapindus , however,  is  the  type  of  the 
family,  and  is  remarkable  for  containing  a large 
quantity  of  a saponaceous  principle.  The  species 
are  trees  which  are  spread  over  the  whole  inter- 
tropical  zone.  The  leaves  are  without  stipules, 
the  flowers  are  small,  white,  or  greenish- white, 
and  the  berries  are  red  and  saponaceous,  and  are 
used  in  many  countries  for  washing  woollens 
and  cloths  of  various  kinds.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  species  of  this  kind  is  S.  saponaria , a 
middle-sized  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  continent  of  America.  The  berries,  which 
are  about  the  size  of  a cherry,  are  known  by  the 
name  of  soapberries.  The  fleshy  part  of  these 
berries  is  viscid,  and  when  rubbed  down  in  water 
forms  a good  lather.  From  the  seeds  an  oil  is 
obtained  which  is  edible,  and  is  likewise  used  for 
burning.  The  bark  and  root  are  astringent,  and 
have  been  recommended  as  tonic  bitters.  In  the 
East  Indies  several  other  species  occur,  possessing 
the  same  saponaceous  berries.  They  are  called 
reetha,  and  in  their  dried  state  may  be  bought  in 
every  bazaar,  and  are  everywhere  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  soap. 

Sapindus  ( sapo , soap  ; indicus,  Indian). 
The  Soap-icort. — A genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  nat.  ord.  Safin  d ace  jb. 
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Saponaria  (sapo,  soap).  Soap-wort.  — A 
genus  of  plants  possessing  a saponaceous  prin- 
ciple. See  Caryophyllace^e. 

Saponite.  Soap-stone.  — A synonym  of 
Steatite. 

Sapota. — A synonym  of  Achras. 

Sapotaceae.  The  Sappodilla  family. — A nat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  composed  of  trees 
and  shrubs  abounding  in  a milky  juice,  with 
alternate,  exstipulate,  entire,  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  natives  of  the  greater  part  of  India.,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  bark  of  some  of  the  species  is 
bitter  and  tonic,  and  their  fruits  edible,  as  the 
sappodilla  plum,  a species  of  Achras.  The  seeds 
of  others  yield  a thick  oleaginous  substance  like 
butter  — see  Bassia  ; and  the  milky  juice 
with  which  some  of  the  species  abound,  contains 
elastic  matter,  as  the  gutta  percha.  See  Ison- 
andra. 

Sapphire. —A  precious  stone.  See  Corun- 
dum and  Adamantine  Spar. 

Sapphirina. — A genus  of  entomostracous 
Crustacea.  See  Cyclopidae. 

Sarcina. — A genus  of  acotyiedonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Alger,.  S.  ventriculi  is 
a microscopic  alga  which  appears  to  inhabit  the 
human  stomach.  It  has  frequently  been  dis- 
covered in  matters  vomited  by  sick  persons,  and 
seems  to  be  connected  with  a diseased  state  of 
that  organ,  but  more  as  a result  than  a cause  of 
the  disease  itself. 

Sarcimila. — A genus  of  corals  belonging  to 
the  family  Madrephyllicea.  It  contains  only  a 
few  species  which  are  found  forming  a solid  mass 
composed  of  a number  of  tubes  united  together. 
The  tubes,  unlike  those  of  Tubipora,  are  furnished 
with  radiating  star-shaped  lamellae  in  the  interior. 
They  are  numerous,  cylindrical,  parallel,  vertical, 
and  united  together  in  a bundle  by  intermediate 
transverse  partitions.  The  typical  species,  S.  per- 
forata, is  a native  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and 
forms  a large,  flat,  stony  mass  of  aggregate 
parallel  tubes  resembling  the  honeycomb.  These 
tubes  are  straight,  nearly  contiguous,  and  they 
are  striated  and  open. 

Sarcode. — A term  used  by  microscopic  writers 
to  denote  the  gelatinous,  homogeneous,  diaphanous, 
proteine  substance  occurring  abundantly  in  very 
young  animals,  as  the  larvae  of  insects,  em- 
bryos of  the  vertebrata,  worms,  zoophytes,  &c. 
It  appears  to  constitute  the  whole  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  especially  the  infusoria  and  rhizo- 
poda,  as  the  Amibce , &c.  It  may  be  readily 
seen  upon  placing  any  of  the  infusoria  between 
two  plates  of  glass  and  applying  very  gentle 
pressure. 

Sarcodictyon. — A genus  of  zoophytes.  See 
Anthozoa. 

Sarcophaga  flesh , <pxya>,  to  eat). — 

The  Fleshfly.  See  Muscdxe. 

Sarcophilus  flesh;  <pi\tu,  to  love). 

— A synonym  of  Dasyurus.  See  Dasyurin^e. 

Sai-coptes. — A genus  of  Acari , one  of  the 
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species  of  which  produces  the  disease  called  the 
itch.  See  Acarid^e. 

Sarcoramphus. — A genus  of  vultures  con- 
taining the  condor.  See  Vulturidas. 

Sardonyx. — A precious  stone.  See  Agate. 

Sargassum  ( sargazo , the  Spanish  word  for 
sea- weed). — A genus  of  Fuci , containing  the 
species  well  known  as  the  gulf- weed.  See  Thal- 
logenac. 

Sargus. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Sparidce.  The  species 
described  amount  to  about  sixteen,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  having  several  rows  of  round  molar 
teeth,  and  sharp  cutting  or  conical  incisorials  in 
front.  They  feed  in  general  on  shells  and  the 
smaller  Crustacea,  which  their  round  molar  teeth 
are  well  calculated  for  crushing.  Some  also  feed 
upon  fuci.  The  best  known  species  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  This  fish,  S.  Rondeletii , has  been 
described  by  some  of  the  older  writers  as  possess- 
ing a lively  passion  for  goats,  swimming  towards  . 
them  with  great  rapidity,  and  indulging  before 
them,  as  they  move  along,  in  playful  gambols. 
The  male  is  asserted  also  to  be  polygamous,  and 
to  fight  with  the  greatest  fury  for  the  possession 
of  many  females.  Another  species,  S.  ovis , a 
native  of  the  American  seas,  and  called  by  the 
inhabitants  the  “sheep’s  head,”  is  highly  esteemed 
for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  flesh.  It  is  so 
much  valued  for  the  table  at  New  York,  that  in 
the  market  its  price  varies  from  a dollar  to  a dollar 
and  a-half  for  a middle-sized  individual,  and  for 
those  of  a large  size  the  price  ranges  from  £4  to 
£7  sterling ! The  fishing  of  this  species  forms 
an  object  of  importance  along  the  coasts  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  As  they  swim  in  troops,  many 
hundreds  are  sometimes  taken  at  a single  cast  of 
the  net.  When  taken  they  are  immediately  packed 
in  ice,  and  despatched,  during  the  cool  of  the 
night,  to  the  markets  of  New  York.  It  is  said  to 
be  very  difficult  to  take  this  fish  with  a hook  and 
line,  as  it  snaps  the  very  hooks  asunder  with  its 
strong  cutting  teeth. 

Sarmaticns. — A genus  of  shells.  See  Tur- 
BINIDA3.  t K 

SarotBiammis  (yci^o;,  a broom ; Cxpvos,  a 
branch). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce,  sub-order 
Papilionacece.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  common 
broom,  S.  (jCytisus')  scoparius , or  Spartium  .scopa- 
rium , the  only  species  found  in  Britain.  It  is  a 
very  abundant  one,  however,  and  is  equally  com- 
mon in  various  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  it 
serves  many  useful  purposes.  Brooms  and  besoms 
are  made  of  the  stems  and  branches,  and  from  its 
bark  is  obtained  a fibre  used  as  a thread.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  contain  a yellow  dye,  which 
has  been  used  from  an  early  period.  In  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  flowers  are  eaten 
by  the  natives  as  a salad  ; and  in  the  north  the 
young  buds  are  pickled,  and  form  a substitute  for 
capers.  The  plant  is  also  useful  in  tanning,  and 
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broom  tops  are  employed  as  a popular  remedy  in 
cases  of  dropsy.  Sheep  are  very  fond  of  the 
broom,  and  it  is  a curious  fact  that  the  pods, 
which  they  greedily  devour,  produce  in  them  a 
sort  of  intoxication.  The}'  lie  down  and  appear 
unable  to  walk,  but  it  soon  passes  off,  and  leaves 
no  inconvenience  behind. 

Sarraceniaceae. — The  Water  Pitcher , or  Side- 
saddle family . — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  composed  of  herbs  growing  in  marshy 
places  in  North  America,  and  of  a peculiar  growth. 
The  leaves  are  all  radical,  and  the  petioles  are 
folded,  and  cohere  together  in  such  a manner  as 
to  form  hollow  vases  or  pitchers  ( ascidia ) of  a 
greater  or  less  length,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  the  lamina  or  blade  of  the  leaf,  which  acts 
like  a lid,  though  it  is  not  articulated  to  the 
pitcher  as  in  nepenthes.  Internally  the  pitcher  is 
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furnished  with  hairs  directed  downwards,  and  a 
number  of  small  glands  which  secrete  a fluid  that 
is  often  found  in  considerable  quantity  at  the 
bottom.  From  the  midst  of  these  leaves  spring 
one  or  more  stems,  each  terminated  by,  generally, 
a single  flower,  rarely  two  or  more,  of  a red, 
yellow,  or  white  colour.  S.  purpurea  may  be 
taken  as  the  type,  a common  species  which  may 
be  met  with  extending  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to 
Carolina.  The  leaves  or  pitchers  of  this  and 
other  species,  act  as  regular  traps  for  insects. 
Advantage  of  this  is  taken  in  Carolina  to  rid 
a house  pestered  with  flies.  These  insects  are 
attracted  to  the  leaves  in  a wonderful  manner, 
and  if  a plant  is  placed  within  a house,  or  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  they  flock  to  it  in  great 
numbers.  Entering  the  neck  of  the  pitcher,  they 
cannot  withdraw  themselves,  owing  to  the  hairs 
within  the  tube  which  point  downwards ; they 
are  thus  fairly  imprisoned  till  they  die. 

Sarsia. — A genus  of  small  Medusce,  named 
after  M.  Sars,  the  learned  zoologist,  who  first  de- 
scribed the  species  upon  which  the  genus  is 
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founded.  S.  tubulosa  is  a native  of  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a semi- 
spherical  umbel  in  the  shape  of  a bell,  excavated 
underneath,  and  with  four  very  long  attenuated 
tentacles.  The  umbel  is  about  eight  or  nine 
millimeters  high,  and  the  peduncle  which  springs 
from  its  under  side  is  very  long,  tubular,  and 
swollen  at  the  extremity.  It  has  been  found  on 
the  British  coasts  also. 

Sassafras. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Lau- 
RACE2E. 

Safurnia. — A genus  of  moths.  See  Bom- 
BYCIDiE. 

Satyridae. — A family  of  diurnal  lepidopterous 
insects,  composed  of  numerous  species  of  butter- 
flies, of  a moderate  size,  generally  of  a more  or 
less  sombre  colour,  and  marked  with  ocelli  on 
their  wings.  They  are  spread  over  all  the  world, 
living  in  dry  situations,  and  generally  flying 
low. 

Satyr  us. — A genus  of  butterflies  belonging  to 
the  family  Satyridce , and  synonymous  with  Hip- 
PARCHIA. 

Saura  a lizard).  The  Lizards. — 

An  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Rep- 
tilia,  section  Squamata , or  scaly  reptiles.  The 
characters  of  this  order,  are — body  elongate, 
rounded,  and  covered  with  imbricated  or  granular 
scales ; tail  elongate,  tapering,  rarely  prehensile, 
generally  covered  with  whirls  of  scales ; . limbs 
four,  but  occasionally  in  such  a rudimentary  state 
as  to  be  hidden  under  the  skin,  and  giving  the 
animals  the  appearance  of  having  none;  toes 
clawed ; ribs  distinct,  moveable,  and  with  a dis- 
tinct sternum ; mouth  not  dilatable,  jaws  toothed, 
the  lower  jaw  bones  being  united  by  a horny 
suture  in  front;  eye  generally  with  distinct  eye- 
lids ; drum  of  the  ear  generally  distinct,  exposed ; 
eggs  with  a hard  skin  or  shell ; the  young  not 
undergoing  any  metamorphosis.  The  genera  and 
species  included  in  this  order  of  reptiles  are  very 
numerous.  To  it  belong  the  monitors,  Moni- 
TORiDiE ; the  true  lizards,  Lacertinid^e  ; the 
CHALCiDiE ; the  skinks,  Scinchle  ; the  geckos, 
Geckothle  ; the  iguanas,  Iguanidje  ; the  cha- 
meleons, Chameleon iDiE ; and  many  others. 

Saurothera. — A genus  of  birds  allied  to  the 
cuckoos.  See  Cuculid/e. 

Saurureae.  — A family  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  nearly  allied  to  the  peppers.  The  species 
are  herbs  which  grow  in  the  fresh  waters  or 
marshes  in  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America 
and  Asia.  The  fruit  is  contained  in  a capsule, 
is  very  small,  and  resembles  the  pepper  ; various 
other  parts  of  the  plant  contain  acrid  qualities 
similar  to  those  of  the  Piperacece. 

Saurus.  — A genus  of  fishes,  containing 
amongst  others  the  species  known  in  India  as 
the  “ Bombay  duck,”  or  “ Bummelow.”  See 
Scopelidje. 

Saussurite. — A mineral,  called  also  jade,  or 
tenacious  jade,  and  axe-stone.  It  is  of  a green 
or  grayish- white  colour,  and  pearly  lustre.  It  is 
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very  tough.  Specific  gravity  2*801 ; hardness 
7.  It  is  found  along  with  diallage  at  the  Lizard, 
Cornwall,  but  was  first  discovered  by  Saussure, 
after  whom  it  is  named,  on  the  edge  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva.  Saussurite  is  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  a little  protoxide  of 
manganese,  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  a trace  of 
potash. 

Saxicava  ( saxum , a stone;  cavo , to  excavate). 
— A genus  of  conchiferous  Mollusca , nearly  related 
to  the  Myidas,  or,  according  to  some  arrange- 
ments, forming  the  type  of  a small  family  by  itself, 
Saxicavidce.  There  is  only  one  species  of  the 
genus  known,  but  its  protean  form  has  caused 
conchologists  to  make  at  least  two  genera  of  it. 
When  young  the  shell  is  symmetrical,  with  two 
small  teeth  in  each  valve.  In  this  state  it  is  the 
Eiatella  of  authors.  When  it  is  full  grown  it  is 
rugose  and  toothless,  forming  the  true  Saxicava. 
S.  rugosa  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  as  it  is  also  found  in  various  situa- 
tions, living  in  crevices  of  rocks  and  corals,  or 
amongst  the  roots  of  sea- weed,  in  which  places  it 
is  attached  by  a byssus,  or  boring  into  lime- 
stone and  other  rocks,  and  into  other  shells,  it 
assumes  so  many  forms  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
species  have  been  manufactured  out  of  its  varieties 
and  conditions.  It  ranges  from  low  water  to 
140  fathoms,  and  appears  to  attain  its  largest 
size  in  the  arctic  seas.  It  occurs  also  in  a fossil 
state  in  the  miocene  formations,  and  in  all  the 
glacial  deposits.  The  means  by  which  bivalve 
shells  perforate  stone  and  timber  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  inquiry,  and  no  small  amount 
of  writing  has  been  occasioned  by  it.  The  pre- 
vailing doctrine,  perhaps,  at  present  is,  that  it  is 
by  mechanical  means  the  effect  is  produced — that 
is,  by  the  shell  itself  and  by  the  foot  of  the  animal 
combined.  In  the  case  of  Saxicava , however, 
this  mechanical  action  is  more  problematical. 
Unlike  the  rough  rasping  shell  of  Pholas , this 
little  mollusc  has  its  shell  smooth  and  covered 
with  an  epidermis,  and  its  foot  is  so  small  and 
finger- like  that  it  possesses  none  of  the  power 
enjoyed  by  the  foot  of  the  Teredo.  It  has,  accord- 
ingly, been  supposed  by  some  conchologists  that 
it  dissolves  the  rock  by  chemical  means,  soften- 
ing it  so  with  some  peculiar  acid  it  has  the  power 
of  secreting,  as  to  be  able  to  wash  the  debris  away 
by  means  of  a current  of  water  passing  through 
the  branchiae.  By  others  it  is  asserted  that  the 
anterior  margins  of  the  mantle,  which  are  united 
and  much  thickened,  are  covered  with  siliceous 
particles,  and  form  a rasping  surface  sufficiently 
powerful  to  wear  the  rock  away. 

Saxicola  ( saxum , stone ; colo,  to  inhabit). — 
A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  dentirostral 
tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , family  Luscinidce , 
and  sub-family  Luscinince.  The  typical  species 
is  the  wffieatear,  S.  cenanthe.  This  pretty  little 
warbler  has  a very  wide  geographical  distribution. 
It  is  abundant  all  over  Europe  from  Lapland  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  met  with 
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on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  It  arrives  in  this 
country  early  in  spring,  and  is  very  common  oa 
our  downs  and  sheepwalks.  It  is  of  a brownish 
colour,  with  the  rump  and  tail  white,  and  is  about 
six  or  seven  inches  in  length.  Its  nest  is  gener- 
ally placed  under  a clod  of  earth,  under  a stone, 
or  in  a deserted  rabbit  burrow,  or  in  a gravel  pit. 
At  the  time  of  their  departure,  in  the  latter  end 
of  August  and  September,  the  wheatears  are  often 
to  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers  near  the  sea 
shore,  where  they  seem  to  reside  for  a short  time 
previous  to  their  departure.  They  are  very  much 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  on  St.  James’s 
day,  25th  July,  the  shepherds  on  our  downs 
begin  to  lay  traps  for  them.  They  are  chiefly 
taken  with  a noose  made  of  horse  hair,  and  it  is 
extraordinary  the  numbers  so  taken.  One  shep- 
herd has  been  known  to  capture  eighty-four 
dozen  in  a day.  They  are  roasted,  wrapped  up 
in  vine  leaves  on  account  of  the  great  tenderness 
of  the  flesh,  and  their  flavour  is  so  delicious  and 
their  fat  so  abundant,  that  they  are  called,  not. 
inaptly,  the  English  ortolan.  The  stone-chat, 
S.  rubicola , and  the  whin-chat,  S.  rubetra,  belong 
to  this  genus  Both  these  birds  are  summer 
visitors,  and  breed  in  Great  Britain.  Their  nests 
are  formed  of  dry  grass  stalks  and  moss,  and  are 
built  on  the  ground.  Their  song  is  short  and 
pleasing. 

Saxifraga  ( 'saxum, , a rock ; frango , to  break). 
The  Saxifrage  — See  Saxifragace.®. 

Saxifragaccae.  The  Saxifrage  family. — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  composed  of 
shrubs,  trees,  or  herbs,  with  alternate  or  opposite, 
usually  exstipulate  leaves.  They  are  generally 
natives  of  temperate  climates,  and  some  of  them 
are  characteristic  of  alpine  districts.  The  Escal- 
lonieas  are  evergreen  shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple, 
exstipulate  leaves,  and  are  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  South  America,  being  often  found 
at  a great  elevation.  The  Cunoniem  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  having  inter- 
petiolary  stipules ; and  are  found  in  South 
America,  the  East  Indies,  South  Africa,  and 
Australasia.  The  Hydrangece  are  shrubs  with 
opposite,  sometimes  whorled,  exstipulate  leaves, 
and  flowers,  frequently  cymose,  with  the  exterior 
flowers  sterile  and  dilated.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  See  Hydrangea.  The  Saxifrage a?, 
containing  the  true  saxifrages,  are  herbs  with 
alternate,  usually  exstipulate  leaves,  and  grow 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  &c.  The 
genus  Saxifraga  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  ofder.  They  are 
most  of  them  true  rock  plants,  and  send  forth 
their  roots  between  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  on 
which  they  grow.  They  are  pretty  well  known 
flowers,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  species 
are  British.  S.  umbrosa  is  the  plant  so  generally 
known  under  the  names  of  London-pride  and 
none-so-pretty.  It  is  found  growing  on  the  hills 
of  Spain,  and  is  also  a native  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland,  in  which  latter  country  it  is  called  St. 
Patrick’s  cabbage.  S.  iongifolia , a native  of  the 
Pyrenees,  is  a tine  handsome  plant,  and  forms  a 
great  ornament  to  our  gardens. 

Scabiosa  (scabies,  the  itch). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Dipsacece.  The  species  are  perennial,  or  suffruti- 
cose  herbs,  with  variable  leaves,  growing  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  a few  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Their  flowers  are  collected  into 
terminal  heads,  surrounded  with  a many-leaved 
involucrum.  Several  species  are  very  common 
in  our  meadows  and  waste  places.  /S.  succisa  is 
exceedingly  abundant,  and  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  “devil’s  bit.”  Its  Latin  specific  name, 
as  well  as  this,  its  English  one,  are  derived  from 
the  fact,  that  its  root  is  always  truncate,  as  if  it 
had  been  bitten  off.  And  in  times  of  supersti- 
tion it  was  fabled,  that  the  devil,  for  the  hatred 
he  bore  to  the  human  race,  had  bitten  off  the  root 
because  it  contained  many  singular  virtues.  It 
is  slightly  astringent,  and  an  infusion  of  it  is  bitter 
but  not  unpleasant.  In  Sweden  they  obtain  a 
green  dye  from  the  leaves.  Several  species  are 
cultivated  as  ornamental  plants. 

Seal  aria  ( scala , a stair).  The  Wentletrap. — 
A genus  of  sessile-eyed  or  edriophthalmous  gas- 
teropodous  Mollusca , forming  the  type  of  a small 
family,  Scalariidce , the  animals  of  which  have 
their  teeth  arranged  in  numerous  longitudinal 
series.  In  most  of  the  species  the  shell  is  pure 
white,  and  lustrous,  of  a turreted  form,  many- 
whirled,  and  ornamented  with  numerous  trans- 
verse ribs.  The  whirls  are  sometimes  separate, 
or  only  united  to  each  other  by  the  projections 
of  the  ribs.  The  mouth  is  circular,  and  the 
peristome  continuous.  The  animal  is  provided 
with  an  operculum,  which  is  of  a horny  texture, 
and  few -whirled.  The  species  are  numerous, 
about  100  recent  ones  having  been  described, 
and  range  from  low  water  to  eighty  fathoms. 


Sealaria  pretiosa— The  Wentletrap. 

When  disturbed  the  animals  exude  a purple  fluid. 
Several  species  are  natives  of  the  British  and 
other  European  seas,  but  the  most  beautiful  are 
natives  of  hot  climates.  One  of  these  was  for  a 
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long  time  reckoned  very  precious,  and  has  in 
consequence  been  named  S.  pretiosa.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Chinese  seas,  and  not  a great  many 
years  ago  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable 
shells  the  conchologist  could  boast  of.  A single 
specimen  has  sold  for  the  enormous  price  of 
2,400  livres  or  500  florins.  Similar  specimens, 
or  even  better,  may  now  be  had  for  a few  shil- 
lings. The  shells  of  another  species,  a native  of 
California,  are  collected  by  the  Spaniards  at  San 
Bias  to  form  ear-rings.  They  are  called  caracoles 
jinos. 

Scalops  (trxxXXa,  to  dig).  The  Water  Mole. 
— A genus  of  fossonal  animals  belonging  to  the 
order  Ferae,  and  family  Talpidce.  The  species 
upon  which  the  genus  is  founded,  S.  aquaticus , 
or  Canadensis,  represents  in  North  America  the 
mole  of  Europe.  It  is  of  an  elongate,  cylindrical 
form,  about  six  inches  long,  with  a depressed 
elongated  muzzle,  and  a nearly  naked  tail.  It 
burrows  like  the  mole,  but  lives  near  the  banks 
of  rivers.  It  is  a native  of  the  United  States, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia. 

Scalpelliim. — A genus  of  cirrhipedes.  See 
Lepadid^e. 

Scansores  ( scando , to  climb). — The  name  of 
an  order  of  birds,  whose  feet  are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  climbing.  For  this  purpose  they  have  the 
power  of  turning  one  of  the  front  toes  back- 
wards, so  as  to  oppose  two  hind  toes  to  the  two 
front  ones.  They  walk  with  difficulty  on  the 
ground,  and  their  powers  of  flight  are  usually 
moderate.  The  greater  part  of  their  time  is 
passed  on  trees.  The  order  includes  the  families 
P sitt acid.® , or  parrots ; Ramphastid/e,  or 
toucans;  Picid^e,  or  woodpeckers;  and  Cucu- 
lid.33,  or  the  cuckoos. 

Seaphites  (trxuQy,  a boat). — A fossil  genus  of 
cephalopodous  mollusca.  See  Ammonitid^e. 

Scapfaula  ( scaphula , a little  boat). — A genus 
of  conchiferous  mollusca  belonging  to  the  family 
Arcadce.  Unlike  the  other  species  of  this  family, 
which  are  all  marine,  the  shell  upon  which  this 
genus  is  founded  is  a native  of  fresh  water.  It  is 
found  in  the  Ganges  and  its  branches,  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Humerpoor  on  the  Jumna,  1,000  miles 
from  the  sea. 

S capillaries. — A word  used  in  ornithology 
to  designate  those  feathers  which  take  their  rise 
from  the  shoulders  of  birds,  and  cover  the  sides  of 
the  back. 

Scarabaeidae. — A large  family  of  pentamer- 
ous  Coleoptera , belonging  to  the  group  Lamelli- 
cornes.  They  possess  antennae,  terminated  in  the 
majority  by  a club,  composed  of  leaflets  capable 
of  being  shut  up,  and  in  the  others  consisting  of 
box-like  joints,  either  in  the  form  of  a cone 
reversed,  or  nearly  globular.  The  mandibles  are 
alike,  or  nearly  alike,  in  both  sexes,  but  the 
head  and  thorax  of  the  males  often  exhibit  pro- 
minences of  peculiar  form ; sometimes  also  their 
antennae  are  more  developed.  The  species  are  very 
numerous,  about  3,000  having  been  enumerated, 
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distributed  throughout  200  genera.  Their  mas- 
ticatory organs,  antennae,  and  habits  of  living, 
are  varied,  in  consequence  of  which  this  immense 
group  is  now  subdivided  into  several  distinct 
families.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Copophragi , 
dung-feeding  beetles,  or  Scarcibceidce  proper.  This 
family  comprises  those  beetles  which  live  habitu- 
ally in,  and  feed  upon,  excrements.  The  greater 
number  are  found  in  the  dung  of  herbivorous 
animals,  though  a number  live  even  in  human 
excrement.  Their  forms  are  very  varied,  but 
generally  short  and  stumpy,  and  their  general 
appearance  is  far  from  being  so  repulsive  as  one 
might  suspect  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  being, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a shining  black,  or  in  many 
instances  being  clothed  in  bright  metallic  colours. 
In  order  to  preserve  their  lustre,  they  are  able  to 
secrete  an  oily  fluid  which  prevents  the  matters 
amongst  which  they  live  from  sticking  to  their 
bodies.  They  are  able  to  dig  into  the  ground 
very  rapidly,  when  the  substance  in  which  they 
are  found  is  disturbed,  and  thus  disappear  very 
quickly.  These  insects  have  been  called  Pilulaires 
from  the  habit  they  have  of  enclosing  their  eggs 
in  little  balls  of  dung,  which  the  females  roll 
along,  with  the  assistance  of  the  males,  until  they 
reach  the  hole  in  which  they  are  to  be  deposited. 
The  type  of  this  family  is  the  sacred  beetle  of  the 
Egyptians.  See  Ateuchus.  The  second  family, 
the  Arenicoli , contains  those  species  in  which  the 
elytra  entirely  cover  the  abdomen.  They  live  in 
excrementitious  matter  like  the  former,  and  dig 
deep  burrows  in  the  earth ; they  fly  about  in  the 
twilight  after  sunset,  and  counterfeit  death  when 
alarmed — as  the  Geotrfpid^e  and  Trogidce. 
The  third  family  is  that  of  the  Xilophili,  and 
contains  those  species,  the  males  of  which  have 
the  head  or  thorax  armed  with  peculiar  horns  or 
tubercles,  such  as  the  rhinoceros  beetles — as  the 
Dynastid.e  and  Rutelidce.  The  fourth  family, 
Phyllophaga , contains  a number  of  beetles  known 
as  chafers  or  chaffers,  and  which  are  arboreal 
feeding  on  the  leaves  of  trees — see  Melolon- 
thid^b.  The  fifth  family,  Anthobice,  contains 
species  which  live  upon  leaves  and  flowers — as 
the  Glaphyridce.  The  sixth  family,  the  Meleto- 
pMli , are  likewise  beetles  which  live  upon  the 
juices  of  flowers — see  CetonildvE. 

Scaralms.  — A genus  of  land  shells.  See 
AtJRICULIDyE. 

Scaritides.  — A sub-famity  of  coleopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  large  family  Carabidce. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  other  group  of 
carabidse  by  having  the  elytra  separated  from  the 
lunate  thorax  by  a considerable  space,  which 
causes  them  to  appear  pedunculated,  and  being 
rounded  at  the  extremity.  The  tibiae  of  the  fore 
legs  are  broad,  and  very  much  dentated  or  pal- 
mated,  by  means  of  which  the  insects  are  enabled 
to  burrow  in  the  earth  or  sand.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  found  under  stones,  and  in  holes  in 
the  ground  near  water,  or  upon  the  sea  shore. 
They  appear  to  be  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and 
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their  colours  are  for  the  most  part  black  or  ob- 
scure. The  larger  species  are  chiefly  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World,  and  some  of  the  largest  are 
comprised  in  the  genus  Scarites , which  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  sub-family.  One  species 
occurs  in  Britain. 

Scarns. — A genus  of  fishes  briefly  mentioned 
under  the  article  Labrid^e.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  Pharyngognathi,  and  is  now  placed  in  the 
family  Cyclo-Labridce , and  contains  about  ninety 
known  species.  The  species  resemble  those  of 
the  genus  Lctbrus  in  general  appearance,  but  differ 
from  them  in  the  form  and  structure  of  their 
teeth.  The  jaws  resemble  those  of  the  genus 
Tetraodon , each  being  divided  into  halves  by  a 
medium  suture.  The  teeth  are  incorporated  with 
the  bone  of  the  jaws,  and  shine  through  the 
glazed  surface  in  crowded  quincuncial  order. 
The  oldest  form  the  cutting  border  of  the  jaw, 
and  as  they  are  worn  down  are  succeeded  by  lower 
ranks,  new  pulps  developing  at  the  base  of  the 
jaw  to  keep  up  the  succession.  A species  of 
Scarus  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  held 
in  high  repute  by  them.  It  was  said  to  be  a very 
prudent  fish  ; skilful  in  withdrawing  other  fishes 
from  the  nets  in  which  they  were  enclosed,  draw- 
ing them  out  from  the  meshes  by  the  tail,  and  if 
a companion  was  caught  by  a hook  it  was  most 
active  in  endeavouring  to  cut  the  line.  Aristotle 
asserted  that  it  had  the  power  of  ruminating,  and 
others  maintained  that  it  possessed  a distinct 
voice.  The  Roman  epicures  esteemed  it  highly 
as  a delicious  fish,  the  flesh  being  considered  ten- 
der, agreeable,  sweet,  and  easy  of  digestion,  and 
the  intestines  especially  were  parts  in  high  repute. 
Their  poets  said  of  it  that  its  very  excrements 
were  of  such  delicacy  that  the  gods  themselves 
were  unwilling  to  reject  them.  In  the  present 
day  the  scarus  of  the  archipelago  is  considered  to 
be  a fish  of  exquisite  flavour,  and  the  Greeks  still 
name  it  Scaro , and  eat  it  with  a sauce  made  of 
its  liver  and  intestines.  Its  food  consists  of  sea- 
weed, and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  neces- 
sity there  is  for  masticating  its  food  well,  working 
it  for  that  purpose  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  mouth,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
it  ruminated. 

Scelidotherium  (<rxsA/j,  leg ; 67i(>,  wild 
beast). — A genus  of  extinct  animals  belonging  to 
the  same  family  as  the  Sloths.  The  onlv  species, 
S.  leptocephalum , was  first  made  known  "to  natur- 
alists by  portions  of  its  skeleton  having  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  Northern  Pata- 
gonia, at  Punta  Alta.  From  the  remains  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  evident  this  sceli- 
dothere  must  have  been  a quadruped  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  length,  but  not  more  than  four 
feet  high,  and  nearly  as  broad  at  the  haunches, 
the  thigh  bones  being  extraordinarily  broad  in 
proportion  to  their  length.  The  limbs  were  pro- 
vided with  long  and  strong  claws.  It  is  believed 
to  have  had  a long  and  muscular  tongue,  and  it 
is  probable  that  its  food  was  rather  of  a mixed 
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nature,  though  still  it  was  more  essentially  related 
to  the  sloths  than  to  the  ant-eaters. 

Scliistoccphalus  cleft ; xsi flxXfi, 

head). — A genus  of  Entozoa  or  intestinal  worms 
belonging  to  the  order  Cestoidea , and  family 
Tceniidce.  The  species  of  worm  upon  which  the 
genus  was  founded  lives  in  the  abdomen  of  some 
fishes,  as  the  Gasterosteus , &c.,  during  the  first 
stage  of  its  existence,  becoming  fully  developed 
only  after  it  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  birds  which  feed  upon  the  fishes. 

Schorl. — A mineral  substance  found  in  Corn- 
wall, and  forming  an  ingredient  in  the  rock  called 
cockle.  It  is  a black  variety  of  tourmaline.  See 
this  word. 

Scssciia. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes 
belonging  to  and  forming  the  type  of  the  family 
Scicmidce.  In  general  form  they  resemble  the 
perches.  The  best  known  species  is  the  maigre, 
S.  aquila.  This  fish  attains  a considerable  size, 
being  often  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  is  of  great 
strength.  It  is  occasionally  found  on  our  coasts, 
but  is  a native  of  the  southern  seas  of  Europe. 

§c£aenid£e — A family  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes,  possessing  many  of  the  external  characters 
of  the  Percidce  or  perches,  but  differing  in  this 
respect  that  they  have  no  teeth  on  the  vomer  or 
palatines.  The  bones  of  the  head  and  face  are 
often  full  of  muciferous  cells  or  hollows,  with  ex- 
ternal porous  openings,  and  the  face  and  shout 
are  frequently  gibbous.  Many  of  the  species 
possess  curious  air  bladders,  which  are  fringed 
with  branching  appendages.  The  family  con- 
tains twenty-three  genera,  and  are  represented  by 
SciiENA,  Umbrixa,  and  Fogonias,  &c.  See 
these  words. 

Sc  ilia. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliacece,  and  com- 
posed of  bulbous- rooted  plants,  which  grow  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  disposed 
in  bunches,  of  a white  or  blue  colour,  accompanied 
with  bracteae.  Several  species  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  as  ornamental  plants,  and  others  are 
useful  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  8.  Peruviana , 
the  hyacinth  of  Peru,  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental species.  It  is  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  of  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  and  not,  as  its 
name  would  imply,  of  Peru.  Its  flowers  are 
large,  and  of  an  azure -blue.  S.  maritima  ( Urginea 
maritima')  supplies  the  well  known  medicine  called 
Squill,  and  is  the  most  powerful  in  its  medicinal 
effects  of  all  the  species.  This  plant  grows  on  the 
sandy  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  bulbs 
are  often  nearly  the  size  of  a man’s  head,  and 
weigh,  four  or  five  pounds.  In  their  fresh  state 
they  are  very  acrid ; and  contain  a bitter  crys- 
talline principle  called  scillitine.  Squills  are  used 
extensively  in  practice,  in  cases  of  coughs  as  an 
expectorant  and  diaphoretic,  in  cases  of  dropsy 
as  a diuretic,  and  as  an  emetic. 

Seincidse.  The  Shinies. — A family  of  scaly 
reptiles  belonging  to  the  order  Saura.  This 
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famify  contains  many  species,  which  are  char- 
acterized by  having  a shielded  head  like  the 
true  lizards,  but  the  body,  tail,  and  limbs  covered 
with  uniform  enveloping  scales,  which  are  gene- 
rally smooth  and  polished.  They  have  distinct 
eyelids.  The  back  is  rounded,  and  has  neither 
crest  nor  spines.  The  neck  is  about  as  thick  as 
the  rest  of  the  body,  and  in  general  the  whole 
body  of  the  animal,  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
is  nearly  of  equal  size  ; so  that  in  those  species 
which  have  no  feet,  as  in  the  genus  Anguis , their 
appearance  approaches  very  much  to  that  of  a 
serpent.  The  tail  is  generally  of  a conical  form, 
and,  with  one  exception,  has  neither  crest  nor 
spines.  The  feet  are  generally  short  and  ill 
formed.  In  some  of  the  genera  they  have  four, 
in  others  there  are  only  two  visible,  and  in  others, 
again,  even  these  are  merely  rudimentary,  or 
not  visible  externally.  The  genus  Scincus  is  the 
type  of  the  family.  The  species  possess  four 
feet,  well  formed,  but  short,  and  furnished  with 
five  toes,  fringed  on  the  sides.  The  body  is  fusi- 
form, and  nearly  cylindrical,  and  covered  with 
scales,  which  are  uniform,  shining,  imbricated, 
separate  from  each  other,  and  disposed  like  the 
tiles  of  a house.  The  head  is  small,  generally 
quadrangular,  and  the  muzzle  is  sharp-edged. 
The  jaws  are  furnished  with  small,  close  set 
teeth,  and  in  some  of  the  species  the  palate  is 
armed  with  a double  row,  while  the  tongue  in 
many  is  covered  with  scaly  papillae.  The  typical 
species  is  S.  officinalis.  This  animal,  the  com- 
mon skink,  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and 
the  body  is  covered  with  round,  smooth  scales, 
broader  thau  long,  and  disposed  in  longitudinal 
rows.  The  muzzle  is  sharp  pointed,  which 
enables  it  to  bury  itself  with  facility  in  the  sand 
of  the  deserts  which  they  inhabit.  The  tail, 
thick  at  its  base,  slender  and  compressed  at  its 
extremity,  and  wedge-shaped,  is  shorter  than 
the  body.  The  body  is  of  a silvery-yellow 
colour,  with  seven  or  eight  black  bands  running 
across  it.  This  animal  is  a native  of  Africa, 
being  found  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia.  It  is  met  with  also  in  Senegal,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  on  the  European  side, 
in  Sicily,  and  several  of  the  islands  of  the  Gre- 
cian archipelago.  It  lives  upon  insects,  is  gene- 
rally seen  on  little  sand  hills,  basking  in  the  sun ; 
but  if  disturbed,  runs  away  immediately,  and 
rapidly  buries  itself  in  the  sand.  The  Arabian 
physicians  used  to  regard  the  skink  as  a specific 
against  all  sorts  of  maladies;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered a valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  wounds 
from  poisoned  arrows. 

Scirpus.  — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cyperacece.  It 
is  composed  of  herbs,  growing  in  marshy  and 
inundated  ground,  and  distributed  generally  over 
the  globe,  some  of  the  species  being  found  grow- 
ing in  all  sorts  of  climates.  Their  stems  are 
naked  or  leafy,  and  the  leaves,  when  present,  are 
linear,  canaliculate,  or  setaceous.  The  most 
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characteristic  species  of  the  genus  is  8.  lacustris , 
the  bulrush,  a plant  growing  in  lakes  and  ponds, 
&c.,  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  The 
stems  are  cylindrical,  and  filled  with  a spongy, 
cellular  tissue.  These  are  employed  for  various 
purposes,  as  litter  for  cattle,  thatching  cottages, 
seating  chairs,  and  other  domestic  purposes.  8. 
tuberosus  is  a native  of  China.  Its  root  is  tuber- 
ous ; and  as  the  tubers  are  eatable,  the  Chinese 
cultivate  the  plant  extensively.  It  is  called  by 
them  “ pi-tsi,  pu-tzai,  or  pe-ti,”  which  signifies 
the  “ water  chestnut.” 

Scissurella  ( scissura , a cleft). — A genus  of 
minute  gasteropodous  Molluscn  belonging  to  the 
family  Halioticlxe.  The  genus  is  characterized 
by  the  shell  having  a rounded  aperture,  with  a 
slit  in  the  margin  of  the  outer  lip.  Five  recent 
species  are  known,  all  European,  and  four  fossil 
in  the  miocene. 

Sciuridae. — A family  of  rodent  animals  be- 
longing to  the  order  Glires , and  embracing  the 
various  animals  known  by  the  name  of  squirrels. 
In  the  animals  of  this  family  the  head  is  rather 
broad,  the  frontal  bone  being  dilated  into  a post- 
orbital process.  The  eyes  are  large  and  promi- 
nent; fore  feet  with  four  toes,  hind,  five;  tail 
more  or  less  lengthened,  generally  very  hairy, 
expanded  in  the  arboreal  species,  and  very  bushy 
in  the  terrestrial.  Some  of  them  have  the  skin 
of  the  body  extended  between  the  limbs.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  lively,  agile  animals,  and 
their  geographic  range  is  very  wide,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  World,  though  as  yet  none  have 
been  discovered  in  Australia.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups — those  with  free  limbs 


Eeiurus  vulgaris— Common  Squirrel. 

and  those  with  their  limbs  invested  in  the  skin 
ot  the  sides.  These  latter  are  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  flying  squirrels.  See  Pteromys. 
The. former  consist  of  the  true  squirrels  and  the 
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ground  squirrels,  &c.  The  genus  Sciurus  con- 
tains the  true  squirrels,  and  may  be  considered 
the  type  of  the  family.  They  have  a large, 
broad,  depressed  tail,  and  live  in  trees.  The 
common  squirrel,  8.  vulgaris , is  a remarkably 
neat,  lively,  active,  and  provident  little  animal. 
It  never  leaves  its  food  to  chance,  but  secures  in 
some  hollow  tree  a vast  magazine  of  nuts  for 
winter  provision.  In  summer  it  feeds  upon  the 
buds  and  young  shoots,  and  is  particularly  fond 
of  those  of  the  pine  and  also  the  young  cones. 
The  squirrel  is  found  generally  throughout 
Europe  and  in  the  north  of  Asia,  and,  including 
the  tail,  measures  fourteen  inches  in  length. 
Two  or  three  species  are  found  in  North  Ame- 
rica, the  gray  squirrel,  S.  cinereus,  being  found 
in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  but 
most  abundantly  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Caro- 
linas;  and  the  black  squirrel,  S.  niger,  being 
found  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Superior,  and  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  two  squirrels  are  eaten 
by  the  natives,  and  are  said  to  make  excellent 
pies.  The  largest  of  all  the  true  squirrels  is  the 
Malabar  squirrel,  8.  purpureus  or  maximus , a 
native  of  India,  and  about  thirty-three  inches 
long.  It  lives  in  palm  trees,  and  is  said  to  be 
very  fond  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  cocoa  nut,  as 
well  as  of  the  solid  part  of  the  nut.  The  ground 
squirrels,  Tamias , burrow  in  the  ground  in 
woody  districts,  or  near  the  roots  of  trees.  They 
never  make  their  nests  in  the  trunks  or  branches 
of  trees,  like  the  true  squirrels,  but  climb  with 
ease,  speedily  making  their  way,  when  disturbed, 
from  one  branch  to  another.  The  nest  is  reached 
by  a winding  tunnel,  and  there  are  generally  two 
or  three  lateral  chambers  for  the  stowage  of  win- 
ter food.  The  tamias  have  cheek  pouches  open- 
ing into  the  mouth.  T.  striatus  is  the  Asiatic 
species,  and  is  about  nine  inches  long.  T.  Lys- 
teri  is  the  American  species,  and  resembles  the 
former  so  much,  that  by  some  zoologists  they 
are  considered  identical. 

Sciuropterus  ( sciurus , squirrel ; 
wing). — A genus  of  flying  squirrels.  See  Pte- 
romys. 

Sclerogenidae.  Mailed  Cheeks. — An  exten- 
sive family  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  com- 
posed of  the  Linnsean  genera,  Trigla , Coitus , and 
Scorpcena ; and  synonymous  with  the  family 
Triglidae,  which  see.  The  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  this  group  is  the  prolongation  of  the  second 
suborbital  scale-bone  across  the  cheek,  to  be 
articulated  with  the  pre-operculum  in  its  curve, 
so  as  to  serve  for  a fulcrurh  to  the  spine,  which 
issues  from  the  angle  of  that  bone.  The  species 
of  which  this  large  family  is  composed  offer  a 
great  variety  of  form.  Some  are  beautiful  fishes, 
splendid  in  colours,  elegant  in  general  appear- 
ance, and  graceful  in  the  form  of  their  fins. 
Others  are  remarkably  ugly,  having  a disagree- 
able shape,  and  loose,  disgusting  skins.  See 
Trigla,  the  gurnards;  Dactylofterus,  the 
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flying- fish  of  the  Mediterranean ; Apistes  ; Gas- 
terosteus,  the  sticklebacks ; CoTTiDiE,  the  hull- 
heads  ; Synanceia,  &c. 

Scolopacidae.  The  Snipe  family. — A family 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Grallce , and  char- 
acterized by  having  a long,  slender,  and  feeble 
bill,  provided  with  a very  peculiar  distribution 
of  nerves,  which  render  its  exterior  sensitive, 
especially  towards  the  tip,  the  membrane  of 
which  is  fleshy.  They  are  all  more  or  less  migra- 
tory in  their  habits,  breeding  in  high  latitudes  ; 
and  their  powers  of  flight  are  considerable.  This 
family  contains  a great  many  species,  which  have 
been  distributed  throughout  several  sub-families. 
Amongst  them  are — T.  The  godwits,  Limosince, 
which  have  a long  bill,  with  the  culmen  rounded, 
and  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  extending  a 
little  beyond  that  of  the  lower,  the  nasal  groove 
reaching  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  bill. 
These  birds  are  found  migrating,  according  to 
the  season,  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Their 
food  consists  of  small  molluscous  animals,  worms, 
&c.  The  godwits  undergo  a double  moult, 
which  changes  nearly  entirely  the  colour  of  their 
plumage.  The  common  godwit,  in  consequence, 
has  been  described  as  two  or  three  species,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  plumage.  In  the  winter 
plumage  it  is  the  Limosina  melanura;  in  the 
young  state,  before  the  first  moult,  it  is  the  L. 
rufa ; and  in  its  nuptial  plumage,  it  is  the  L. 
cegocephala  of  authors.  This  bird  is  found  over 
the  whole  of  the  European  continent,  and  in  this 
country  is  most  frequently  seen  in  spring  and 
autumn.  It  breeds  in  high  northern  latitudes 
for  the  most  part,  but  occasionally  in  England. 
The  godwits  reside  in  fens  and  marshes,  but  seldom 
remain  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the  same 
place.  When  pursued,  they  run  with  great 
speed,  and  scream  as  they  rise.  Their  flesh  is 
said  to  be  excellent.  The  curlew,  Numenius 
arquatus , is  a well  known  inhabitant  of  these 
islands.  It  has  a very  wide  geographical  range ; 
it  is  equally  diffused  from  the  sultry  portion  of 
the  torrid  zone  to  the  frozen  countries  of  the 
north.  It  is  found  in  Australia  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean ; and  specimens  have  been 
brought  to  this  country  from  China,  Nepal,  and 
South  Africa.  In  Scotland  it  is  well  known  as 
the  whaup.  II.  The  gambets,  Totanince , have 
the  bill  as  long  as  the  head,  with  the  nasal 
groove  extending  half  the  length  of  the  bill ; the 
tip  of  the  upper  mandible  projecting  over  the 
lower  mandible,  and  their  hind  toe  barely  touch- 
ing the  ground.  They  search  for  worms,  insects, 
and  molluscous  animals,  among  the  gravel  and 
stones  of  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Others 
seek  the  sea  shores  of  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  largest  European  species,  Totanus 
glottis , the  greenshank  gambet,  is  nearly  the  size 
of  the  godwit,  and  is  a visitor  to  Great  Britain. 
It  breeds  on  the  margins  of  lakes,  and  during 
the  season  of  propagation  is  very  clamorous, 
rising  on  the  wing,  and  spreading  an  alarm,  at 
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the  approach  of  danger,  to  all  other  birds  within 
hearing.  In  winter  it  resorts  to  the  sea  shore 
in  small  flocks.  An  American  species,  T.  melano- 
leucus , is  known  to  sportsmen  in  that  country  by 
the  name  of  “ the  tell-tale,”  and  is  detested  by 
them  for  its  vigilance  in  alarming  the  ducks  with 
its  loud  and  shrill  whistle,  on  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  gunner’s  approach.  Its  whistle  consists 
of  four  notes,  rapidly  repeated,  and  is  so  loud, 
shrill,  and  alarming,  as  instantly  to  arouse  ever}' 
duck  within  its  hearing.  In  the  fall,  when  they 
are  fat,  their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed,  and  many 
of  them  are  brought  to  market.  One  species, 
which  is  occasionally  found  in  Britain,  T.  Gla- 
reola , the  delicate  wood  gambet,  is  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  length  of  its  legs.  It  breeds 
in  the  marshes,  and  may  be  seen  tripping  across 
the  broad  floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  with 
grace  and  agility.  III.  The  avocets,  JRecurvi- 
rostrince,  have  the  bill  long  and  slender,  their 
legs  very  long  and  slender,  with  the  toes  short, 
and  the  outer  ones  webbed  at  the  base.  See 
Recurvirostra.  IV.  The  sandpipers,  Trin- 
gince , have  the  bill  usually  as  long  as  the  head, 
with  the  tip  depressed,  and  the  nasal  groove  very 
long  ; their  toes  slightly  bordered,  and  not  united 
at  the  base.  They  inhabit  various  parts  of  the 
world,  seeking  their  food  on  the  sea  shores  and 
in  marine  marshes.  Some  frequent  the  margin 
of  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior;  their  food 
consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  small  molluscous 
animals.  Their  moderately  elevated  legs  and 
abbreviated  form  impart  a heavier  carriage  than 
that  of  the  godwits.  A number  of  species  are 
found,  more  or  less  regularly,  on  the  British 
shores.  One  of  the  most  common  is  the  knot 
sandpiper,  Tringa  canutus  or  cinerea , which  is 
about  the  size  of  a snipe,  and  ashy-gray  above, 
white  below,  with  some  dusk}7  spots  on  the  breast 
in  winter,  suffused  with  bright  ferruginous  in  the 
spring.  It  occurs  in  large  flocks  during  the 
seasons  of  passage  and  through  the  winter,  retir- 
ing farther  north  to  breed.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  birds,  and  when  fattened,  is  highly 
esteemed  by  epicures.  The  little  sandpiper,  T. 
minuta,  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  knot, 
and  has  a short  bill.  These  active  little  birds 
take  their  food  along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  fol- 
lowing each  retreating  wave.  When  in  con- 
siderable flocks,  and  in  their  winter  plumage, 
they  show  alternately  their  gray  upper  parts 
and  white  under  surface,  as  they  whirl  in  the 
air,  producing  a remarkable  appearance,  well 
known  to  those  accustomed  to  wander  by  the 
sea  side.  The  ruffs  belong  to  this  sub-family, 
and  form  the  genus  Philomachus  or  Machetes. 
Only  one  species  is  as  yet  described,  the  common 
ruff,  P.  pugnax.  This  bird  is  of  a remarkably 
pugnacious  character,  especially  in  spring,  when 
the  males  wage  furious  combats  with  each  other 
for  the  possession  of  the  females.  They  arrive 
in  this  country  early  in  the  spring,  soon  after 
which  the  males  assemble  on  some  dry  bank, 
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near  a pool  of  water,  in  expectation  of  the 
females.  Each  male  takes  possession  of  a small 
spot  of  ground,  round  which  he  runs  so  often  as 
to  make  a bare  circular  path ; and  as  soon  as  a 
female  alights,  all  the  males  within  a certain 
distance  commence  a general  fight,  placing  their 
bills  to  the  ground,  spreading  the  ruff  of  long 
feathers  round  their  neck  (from  which  they  derive 
their  name),  and  using  the  same  action  as  the 
common  cock.  The  ruffs  are  generally  taken  in 
large  nets,  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  fattening ; 
and  when  killed  at  the  proper  season,  and  cooked 
with  the  trail  in,  are  reckoned  a most  delicious 
treat  for  an  epicure.  Their  pugnacious  disposi- 
tion, however,  is  so  great,  that  when  kept  for 
fattening,  their  place  of  confinement  is  obliged 
to  be  dark,  as  the  moment  any  light  is  admitted 
they  attack  each  other  with  such  fury  as  to 
occasion  great  slaughter.  It  is  remarkable  that 
amongst  these  birds,  unlike  others  of  the  family, 
the  males  are  larger  than  the  females.  Vast 
numbers  are  brought  from  Holland  to  the  London 
market.  Y.  The  snipes,  Scolopacince,  have  the 
bill  lengthened,  rugose  at  the  tip,  which  overlaps 
the  lower  mandible;  the  nasal  groove  extends 
nearly  the  whole  length,  their  legs  are  slender 
and  short,  their  toes  rather  long,  and  free  at  the 
base.  These  birds  are  inhabitants  of  the  thickest 
under-wood;  some  seek  the  marshy  districts. 
Their  food  consists  of  worms  and  insects.  A 
peculiar  character  of  the  snipes  consists  in  the 
compressed  form  of  the  head,  and,  in  many,  the 
backward  situation  of  their  large  eyes,  which 
imparts  a singularly  stupid  air,  in  conformity 
with  their  habits.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  with  the  woodcock,  Scolopax  rusticola.  This 


bird  has  a very  wide  geographical  range.  It 
breeds  occasionally  in  this  country,  forming  its 
nest  on  the  ground,  in  a dry,  warm  spot  among 
herbage,  and  is  loosely  fabricated  of  dead  leaves, 
of  the  common  fern  principally.  In  summer  it 
inhabits  the  high  ground,  descending  into  the 
woods  in  the  month  of  October,  when  it  is  gene- 
rally met  with  singly  or  in  pairs,  particularly  in 
dull  weather.  The  favourite  food  of  the  wood- 
cock consists  of  earth  worms,  which  it  extracts 
with  its  long  and  sensitive  bill  with  unerring 
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certainty.  The  woodcock  is  a favourite  with 
epicures,  and,  served  with  its  trail  in,  is  a deli- 
cious dish.  The  snipes  are  more  common  in  this 
country  than  the  woodcock.  The  common  snipe, 
Scolopax  gallinago  ( Gallinago  media),  is  a well 
known  bird,  about  eleven  or  twelve  inches  long, 
and  weighs  about  four  ounces.  It  frequents 
marshy  places  and  wet  meadows,  and  in  frosty 
weather,  the  edges  of  rushy  hills,  where  it  is 
almost  constantly  digging  and  nibbling  in  the 
soft  mud.  It  breeds  in  this  country,  though 
great  numbers  leave  Great  Britain  in  the  spring, 
and  return  in  the  autumn.  The  snipe  is  a fat  bird, 
but  its  fat  does  not  cloy,  and  rarely  disagrees 
with  even  the  weakest  stomach.  It  is  much 
esteemed  as  a well  flavoured  and  delicious  dish. 
The  Jack  snipe,  8.  gallinula  ( Gallinago  gallinula ), 
is  a considerably  smaller  bird  than  the  last,  sel- 
dom measuring  more  than  8J  inches  in  length, 
and  weighing  more  than  two  ounces.  Its  habits 
and  food  are  much  the  same  as  the  other  species, 
but  it  seldom  rises  from  its  lurking  place  until  it 
is  almost  trampled  on,  and  when  flushed,  does 
not  fly  to  any  distance.  It  seldom  abandons  for 
any  length  of  time  the  place  it  has  once  fixed 
upon ; and  though  roused  from  it,  and  fired  at 
repeatedly,  perhaps,  through  the  day,  neither  the 
noise  nor  any  sense  of  danger  seems  to  alarm  it ; 
and  if  we  should  seek  for  it  on  the  following 
morning,  in  all  likelihood  we  should  find  it  at  its 
spring  again.  YI.  The  phalaropes,  Phalaropo- 
dince,  which  form  another  sub-family  of  the  Sco- 
lopacidce,  have  the  bill  rather  longer  than  the 
head,  and  depressed  throughout  its  whole  length ; 
both  mandibles  are  laterally  grooved ; their  legs 
are  moderate,  slightly  compressed,  with  the  toes 
bordered  with  large  scalloped  membranes.  They 
are  found  on  the  sea  shores  of  the  arctic  regions, 
but  frequently  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
even  amidst  its  roughest  waves.  See  Phala- 
ROPUS. 

Scolopeudra.  The  Centipede. — See  Chilo- 
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Scolopemlritlse.  The  Centipede  family. — 
See  Chilopoda. 

Scolytus. — A genus  of  tetramerous  Coleop- 
tera  belonging  to  the  Xylophagi,  and  forming  the 
type  of  a small  family,  Scolytidce.  The  beetles 
belonging  to  this  genus,  and  their  larvae,  are 
the  cause  of  great  destruction  to  timber  trees. 
The  adult  insects  attack  the  trees,  burrow  into 
the  trunk,  and  there  the  female  deposits  her  eggs. 
The  larvae,  when  hatched,  form  cylindrical  gal- 
leries, diverging  at  right  angles  from  the  track 
of  the  parent,  and  parallel  to  each  other;  and  so 
great  is  the  fecundity  of  these  insects,  that  their 
countless  numbers  are  soon  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  largest  tree.  8.  destructor  is  the  most  mis- 
chievous species  in  this  country.  It  annually 
destroys  great  numbers  of  elm  trees  in  the  parks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 8.  multistriatus  is  the  species  which 
attacks  the  oak. 
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Scomber.  The  Mackarel.  See  Scombe- 
BIDjE. 

Scomberesox. — A genus  of  malacoptery- 
gious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Esocidce.  It 
contains  the  fish  known  by  the  name  of  the  gar- 
pike.  See  Esocidce. 

Scomberidae. — A family  of  acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes,  composed  of  a multitude  of  species 
and  many  genera.  They  are  fishes  with  small, 
smooth  scales,  a powerful  and  deeply  cleft  tail, 
long,  narrow,  pointed,  pectoral  fins ; the  foremost 
of  the  two  dorsal  fins  composed  of  bony  rays, 
and  the  hinder  chiefly  supported  by  soft  rays, 
and  often  divided  into  numerous,  small,  false 
fins.  They  are  provided  with  numerous  coeca, 
and  these  are  often  united  in  clusters.  The  genus 
Scomber  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  contains 
several  species,  with  an  elongated  body,  tapering 
at  both  ends.  The  common  mackarel,  S.  vulgaris , 
or  Scomber , is  a well  known  fish,  inhabiting  the 
whole  of  the  European  seas,  and  affords  an  abun- 
dant and  wholesome  supply  of  excellent  food  to 
thousands  in  these  islands.  They  are  generally 
taken  in  drift  nets,  which  are  twenty  feet  deep, 
by  120  feet  long,  well  corked  at  the  top,  but 
without  lead  at  the  bottom.  The  genus  Thynnus 
contains  two  or  three  well  known  fishes.  The 
tunny,  T.  vulgaris  {Scomber  Thynnus ),  is  a fish 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  forms  an 
important  article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
various  countries  bordering  on  that  sea.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  fishes  of  the  ocean,  and  sometimes 
attains  an  immense  size,  measuring  upwards  of 
eight  feet  in  length.  When  it  weighs  only 
100  lbs.,  the  Sardinians  give  it  the  name  of 
“ scampirro,”  a diminutive  derived  from  scomber. 
When  above  that  weight,  and  onwards  to  300  lbs., 
it  is  called  “ mezzo-tonno,”  or  half  tunny.  The 
larger  individuals  frequently  weigh  1,000  lbs., 
and  it  is  even  said  that  old  males  weighing 
1,800  lbs.  have  been  taken  occasionally.  The 
fishery  of  the  tunny  is  a very  ancient  one ; and 
the  city  of  Byzantium  was  more  especially  en- 
riched by  it.  The  shoals  which  entered  the  Bos- 
phorus were  said  to  meet  near  Chalcedon  with  a 
white  rock,  which  so  terrified  them  that  they 
turned  into  the  gulf  of  Byzantium,  now  the  port 
of  Constantinople.  According  to  some  authori- 
ties, it  was  in  consequence  of  this  abundance  of 
tunnies  that  the  gulf  in  question  received  the 
name  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  immense  quan- 
tities of  these  fishes  are  as  remarkable  at  the 
present  day  as  in  ancient  times.  One  author 
tells  us  that  twenty  vessels  might  be  filled  by  a 
single  cast  of  the  net ; and  they  may  frequently 
be  taken  by  the  hand  without  the  aid  of  nets. 
The  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  established  a 
fishery  at  a very  early  period  on  the  coasts  of 
Spain ; and  we  find  representations  of  this  fish 
on  Phoenician  medals  of  Cadiz  and  Carteia.  Its 
salted  preparation  was  known  to  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Saltamentum  Sardinicum. 
The  bonito,  T.  ( Scomber ) Pelamys , is  a fish  abun- 
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dant  within  the  tropics,  and  well  known  to  all 
voyagers.  It  is  a very  pretty  fish,  of  a fine  blue 
colour,  with  four  dark  lines  extending  from  the 
pectorals,  along  the  side  of  the  belly,  to  the  tail. 
It  is  from  a foot  to  a foot  and  a- half  in  length. 
Lepidotus  argyreus  is  a large  and  handsome  fish, 
belonging  to  this  family.  It  is  a native  of  the 
European  seas,  and  has  been  taken  on  the  coast 
of  Great  Britain.  When  seen  in  the  water,  it 
looks  like  a large  and  broad  riband  of  silver, 
swimming  with  a wavy  motion  through  the  water, 
and  casting  from  it  in  its  progress  the  most  beau- 
tiful reflections  of  light.  It  swims  with  the 
velocity  of  a bird,  with  its  head  above  water, 
and  is  between  five  and  six  feet  in  length.  Ne- 
michthys  scolopacea  is  a very  singular-looking 
fish,  lately  discovered  in  the  southern  Atlantic, 
and  which,  though  resembling  in  form  that  of 
the  taeniidse  or  riband  fishes,  has  been  referred  to 
the  scomberoids.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  greatly 
elongated  form,  tapering  posteriorly  into  an  ex- 
ceedingly long  filamentous-looking  tail,  while  its 
head  is  longer  than  the  abbreviated  body,  which 
indeed  is  many  times  shorter  than  the  gape  of 
the  mouth.  The  genus  Xiphias  has  the  upper 
jaw  elongated,  forming  a sword.  X.  gladius , 


Xiphias  gladius— The  Sword-fish. 

the  sword-fish,  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic,  and  measures  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  length.  The  sword  forms  three-tenths  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  it  proves  a 
powerful  weapon  of  offence  and  defence.  It  is 
said  to  attack  the  whale,  wounding  it  severely ; 
and  there  are  many  well  authenticated  instances 
of  ships  having  been  perforated  by  it,  and  speci- 
mens of  ships’  timbers  penetrated  by  its  sword 
are  preserved  in  many  museums. 

Scopelidse. — A family  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes,  nearly  allied  to  the  salmonidse,  and  for- 
merly belonging  to,  and  forming  part  of,  the 
salmon  family.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
true  salmons  by  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  and 
by  the  ova  being  discharged  by  a proper  canal, 
and  not,  as  in  them,  falling  into  the  general 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  metallic  brilliancy  of  round  spots, 
placed  generally  in  rows  along  the  body,  or  for 
other  brilliant  places  about  the  head  and  else- 
where. Many  are  nocturnal,  coming  to  the  sur- 
face at  night,  and  some  have  luminous  eminences 
on  the  head,  visible  in  the  dark.  They  abound 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  China  seas ; but  they 
appear  comparatively  rarely  in  northern  latitudes. 
The  genus  Scopelus  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  family.  One  species,  S.  Pennanti , is  found 
in  Britain.  The  genus  Saurus  contains  seven 
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species,  remarkable  for  the  forms  of  their  teeth. 
In  some  they  are  long,  slender,  and  barbed  at 
the  points,  sometimes  conical  and  curved,  form- 
ing harrow-like  bands  on  the  jaws,  the  palatines, 
tongue,  and  pharyngeals.  They  are  elongated 
fishes,  with  a wide  mouth.  S.  Nehereus  or 
Ophiodon  is  a native  of  India.  It  is  a fish  of 
voracious  habits,  and  at  certain  seasons  its  body 
is  brilliantly  phosphorescent.  Its  flesh  is  rich 
food,  though  delicate,  when  newly  taken.  It  is 
well  known  in  India,  and  when  dried  and  salted, 
it  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Bombay 
and  Malabar  to  other  parts  of  India  and  to  China, 
under  the  name  of  “ Bombay  ducks”  or  “ Bum- 
melows.” 

Scops. — A genus  of  the  crane  family.  See 
Ardeid^e. 

Scopulipedes.  — A group  of  bees.  See 
Apid^e. 

Scorpsena.  — A genus  of  acanthopteryious 
fishes,  forming  the  type  of  the  family  Scorpcenidce. 
The  body  is  oblong  and  scaly ; the  head  large, 
compressed  laterally  and  spiny ; cheeks  and  jaws 
without  scales ; upper  jaws,  vomer,  and  palatines 
armed  with  velvety  teeth ; a single  dorsal  fin ; 
seven  rays  on  the  branchiostegous  membrane. 
The  typical  species,  S.  serofa,  the  hog-fish,  is  a 
native  of  the  European  seas,  is  of  a large  size, 
and  of  a red  colour,  with  broad,  smooth  scales. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
though  an  ugly  fish,  is  said  to  be  very  good  eat- 
ing. The  sharp  spines  with  which  its  head  is 
armed  inflict  severe  and  dangerous  wounds  on 
those  who  incautiously  handle  it. 

Scorpio.  The  Scorpion. — See  Scorpionid^e. 

Scorpionidse. — A family  of  annulose  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  Arachnida , sub-class 
Pulmonaria , and  order  Pedipalpi.  The  body  of 
these  animals  is  long,  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
are  intimately  united,  the  cephalo-thoracic  seg- 
ment being  tolerably  large,  followed  by  six  arti- 
culations of  nearly  equal  breadth,  and  six  others 
suddenly  narrowing,  and  forming  what  is  often 
called  the  tail.  This  part  of  the  body  is  termi- 
nated by  a curved  spur  or  sting,  which  is  con- 
nected with  a gland  that  secretes  a poisonous 
fluid,  and  is  discharged  by  two  small  orifices  at 
its  extremity.  The  palpi  are  very  large,  resem- 
bling extended  arms,  and  are  provided  at  their 
extremities  with  a didactile  claw  or  pincer, 
like  that  of  the  lobster.  They  have  six  or 
eight  eyes,  one  pair  of  which  is  often  median, 
and  larger  than  the  others.  Their  spiracles  or 
stigmata  are  eight  in  number,  situated  along 
the  inferior  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen. 
At  the  base  of  the  abdomen  are  placed  two 
organs  called  combs,  the  use  of  which  is  not 
yet  determined.  Scorpions  are  carnivorous  ani- 
mals. They  feed  chiefly  upon  insects,  seizing 
hold  of  them  by  means  of  their  palpi,  and  sting- 
ing them  to  death.  When  they  walk,  they  move 
along  with  their  tail  elevated  on  high,  ready  to 
use  either  as  an  organ  of  defence  or  offence,  as 
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necessarv.  They  are  generally  found  living  in 
dry  places,  and  in  dark  situations.  The  females 
are  larger  than  the  males,  but  do  not  appear  to 
be  so  numerous.  They  are  oviparous  animals, 


Scorpion. 


and  the  young  are  carried  about  by  the  mother 
for  some  time  after  birth.  Scorpions  are  found 
natives  of  both  Old  and  New  Worlds,  are  pretty 
widely  dispersed,  but  are  chiefly  found  in  warm 
climates.  The  genus  Scorpio  is  the  type  of  the 
family,  and  it  contains  many  species.  S.  euro- 
pceus , a species  found  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  does  not  possess  a very  venomous  sting ; 
but  others,  larger,  and  natives  of  hot  climates, 
are  formidable  creatures,  their  sting  producing 
serious  and  alarming  symptoms.  Such  is  S.  afer , 
which  is  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  is  a native 
of  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  India. 

Scorzonera  (Spanish  word  for  common  spe- 
cies of  the  genus). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Composite, 
sub-order  Chicoracece , and  consisting  of  herbs, 
natives  of  southern  Europe.  S.  Hispanica  is  the 
type  of  the  genus,  and  is  well  known  as  the 
scorzonera  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a native  of 
Spain,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  that  country  as 
a pot-herb.  The  root  is  the  part  which  is  eaten, 
and  forms  a wholesome  and  agreeable  article  of 
food. 

Scropliularia. — See  Scrophulariace^e. 

Scrophulariacese.  The  Fig-wort  family. 
— A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  the  species 
belonging  to  which  are  herbs,  abounding  most  in 
temperate  climates,  but  also  found  both  in  tropi- 
cal and  arctic  regions.  The  leaves  are  generally 
exstipulate,  or  the  stipules  are  very  small.  The 
juice  of  these  plants  possesses  very  varied  pro- 
perties. In  some  it  is  watery.  In  others,  as 
Verbascum , it  is  mucilaginous.  In  the  Veronica 
it  is  bitter,  as  it  is  also  in  Scrophularia  and  some 
others.  In  the  Pedicularice  and  Gratiolce  it  is 
astringent ; and  in  Digitalis  it  is  highly  narcotic. 
The  genus  Scropliularia  is  the  type,  and  contains 
numerous  species,  about  eighty-five  having  been 
described.  They  are  principally  natives  of  tem- 
perate climates,  more  especially  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  S.  nodosa  may  be  taken  as  the 
type ; a common  plant  on  ditch  sides,  woods,  and 
moist  places.  Its  root  is  swollen  and  knotty, 
and  it  was  supposed  to  resemble  scrofulous 
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tumors  of  the  neck.  As  in  former  times  it  was 
pretty  generally  believed  that  nature  thus  pointed 
out  the  proper  remedies  for  different  diseases,  this 
plant  was  immediately  supposed  to  possess  great 
virtues  in  cases  of  scrofula,  and  was  largely 
used  for  that  purpose  externally.  Hence  the 
name  for  the  plant,  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  for  that  of  the  genus.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  said  to  be  used  on  the  continent,  in  form 
of  an  infusion,  as  a wash  in  cases  of  itch.  S. 
canina , a native  of  Italy,  is  used  in  like  manner 
as  a cure  for  the  mange  in  dogs.  The  flowers  of 
S.  nodosa  contain  generally  a quantity  of  honey, 
and  are  remarkably  attractive,  in  consequence,  to 
wasps  and  bees.  “ Flores  vesparum  delicise,” 
says  Linnaeus. 

Scmelleritlse.  Shielded  Bugs. — A family  of 
hymenopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  sub- order 
Geocorisa  or  land  bugs.  The  species  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  distinguished  by  having  long 
antennae,  and  a scutellum  generally  very  large, 
and  covering  the  elytra,  wings,  and  abdomen. 
The  body  is  generally  rather  short  and  oval,  and 
they  are  often  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  colours, 
red,  green,  and  metallic  hues  adorning  the  greater 
part  of  their  body.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of 
hot  climates,  as  India  and  Africa.  They  feed 
upon  plants. 

Scutcllfdae  ( [scutellum , a small  shield) A 

family  of  radiated  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Echinodermata , and  order  Echinidce.  The  shell 
is  of  a circular  or  elliptic  form,  and  generally 
very  depressed.  The  mouth  is  circular,  and  situ- 
ated near  the  centre  of  the  under  side.  The 
ambulacra  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a resem- 
blance to  the  petals  of  a flower.  The  family 
contains  a number  of  genera  and  species,  both  re- 
cent and  fossil.  Some  are  rather  convex,  as  Echin- 
anthus , but  most  are  very  depressed,  as  Scutella. 

Sciitibiancliiata  ( scutum , a shield;  bran- 
chiae, gills). — An  order  of  molluscous  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Gasteropoda , in  which  the 
gills  or  lungs  are  protected  by  a shield-shaped 
shell,  such  as  Haliotis , Fissurella,  &c.  In  Dr. 
Gray’s  arrangement  it  forms  an  order  character- 
ized by  the  animal  possessing  gills  which  consist 
of  two  series  of  lamellae,  forming  one  or  two 
series  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  under  the 
edge  of  the  mantle  round  the  foot,  and  contains 
numerous  families  of  shells,  of  a spiral  or  symme- 
trical conical  form,  as  Neritidce , Turbinidce , 
Trochidce , Haliotidce , Fissurellidce , &c. 

Scyllsea. — A genus  of  nudibranchiate  gas- 
teropodous  Mollusca , belonging  to  the  family 
Tritoniidce.  This  genus  was  founded  for  the 
reception  of  a small  pelagic  mollusc,  found  on  the 
floating  sea-weed,  Sargassum  natans.  This  spe- 
cies has  been  observed  since  in  several  parts  of 
the  world.  It  has  no  shell,  and  the  gills  are 
tree-like,  and  placed  on  fin-like  processes  on  the 
edge  of  the  back.  The  body  is  compressed,  and 
the  foot  narrow,  which  enables  it  to  clasp  the 
stems  of  the  sea-weed  on  which  it  is  found. 
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Scyllaridse. — A family  of  crustaceous  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  order  Decapoda , and  tribe 
Macroura.  The  species  are  distinguished  by 
having  a wide  carapace,  and  the  external  an- 
tennae foliaceous  and  extremely  wide.  The 
family  contains  three  genera  and  several  species. 

Scytale. — A genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the 
order  Ophidia , tribe  Venenosa , and  family  Boidce. 
The  species  are  stout,  cylindrical,  and  rather 
long.  The  back  and  tail  possess  keeled  scales. 
The  poison  fangs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  rattle- 
snake, and  the  species  are  all  highly  poison- 
ous. One  of  them,  S.  pgramidum,  is  a native 
of  Egypt,  and  is  very  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cairo  and  the  pyramids.  The 
inhabitants  know  it  well,  and  dread  its  bite  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Scythrops  (<rx,v0ga<ros,  sad). — A genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Scansores , and  family 
Cuculidce.  The  species  upon  which  the  genus  is 
founded,  S.  Novce  Hollandice , is,  as  its  name 
imports,  a native  of  Australia.  It  is  a wild, 
untameable  bird,  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  seeds 
of  trees,  but  also  upon  insects,  as  beetles  and 
phasmidse.  It  has  a very  strong,  sharp,  and 
disagreeable  cry ; the  natives  call  it  Goe-ze-e- 
gung.  They  consider  that  when  it  makes  its 
appearance,  which  it  does  in  small  flocks  of  seven 
or  eight  individuals,  and  utters  these  cries,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a storm. 

Scytosiphon. — A genus  of  Algce.  See  Thal- 
LOGEN.<E. 

Sebastes. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Scorpcenidce.  S. 
Norvegica , an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  seas,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Norway  haddock. 
When  quite  fresh  it  is  of  a bright  carmine  colour, 
and  resembles  the  perch  in  form.  Its  flesh  is  dry, 
but  much  esteemed  by  the  Greenlanders. 

Secale.  The  Rye. — A genus  of  monocotyle- 
donous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Gra- 
minece.  There  are  about  five  species  known,  and 
one  of  these,  S.  cereale , the  common  rye,  is  of 
great  importance.  It  is  very  much  cultivated 
throughout  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be 
found  growing  wild  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Caucasus,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Rye  is  easy  of  cultivation,  suc- 
ceeding even  in  barren  soils,  and  is  a hardy  plant, 
bearing  the  severity  of  a northern  climate  very 
well.  It  is  very  little  used  in  this  country,  com- 
pared with  continental  Europe,  where  bread  made 
of  rye  is  in  constant  use.  A kind  of  beer  is 
brewed  from  it  in  place  of  barley ; and  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  a spirit  is  distilled  from  it  re- 
sembling brandy.  The  grain  of  rye  is  subject  to 
a disease  produced  by  a minute  fungus.  When 
attacked  by  it,  it  assumes  an  oblong  shape,  curved 
like  a spur,  and  hence  called  “ ergot  ” of  rye — 
see  Thallogen.e,  under  head  of  Fungi.  This 
diseased  grain  has  an  extraordinary  effect  upon 
the  uterus,  and  is  in  consequence  very  much  used 
by  physicians. 
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Sccliinm. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Cucurbitacece.  S.  edule 
is  a plant  very  much  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  its  fruit  is  called  Choco.  It  is  used 
in  various  ways,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
Creoles.  In  some  parts  of  Jamaica  it  is  so 
abundant  that  the  fruits  are  used  to  fatten  pigs. 

Secondaries. — A word  used  in  ornithology 
to  designate  those  quills  which  rise  from  the  second 
bone  of  the  wings. 

Scilum.  The  Stonecrop. — A genus  of  plants. 
See  Crassulace^e. 

Seguieria. — A genus  of  apetalous  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Phytolac- 
caceoe , growing  in  tropical  America.  The  species 
are  shrubs  and  small  trees,  with  alternate  leaves, 
generally  possessing  strong  spines  as  stipulse,  and 
flowers  disposed  in  bunches  or  panicles.  8. 
alliacea  is  a native  of  Brazil,  and  is  without 
spines.  Its  roots,  wood,  and  all  other  parts,  ex- 
hale a disagreeable  odour  of  garlic  and  assafcetida, 
The  natives  use  the  leaves  and  wood  for  medicat- 
ing baths,  which  they  consider  very  efficacious 
in  cases  of  skin  diseases,  rheumatism,  &c.  The 
wood  contains,  it  is  said,  a great  quantity  of 
potass,  and  a good  lye  is  prepared  from  it,  which 
is  used  for  clarifying  sugar,  and  for  making  soap. 

Selaginites. — A genus  of  fossil  plants  found 
in  the  coal  measures.  It  is  considered  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Lycopodium. 

Selenite  (VsAsivj j,  moon).  Moonstone. — A min- 
eral composed  of  crystallized  hydrated  sulphate 
of  lime.  It  occurs  in  oblique  prismatic  crystals, 
aud  when  it  is  split  into  very  thin  laminae,  the 
colours  are  very  beautiful  under  polarized  light. 
On  this  account  it  is  much  used  by  microscopic 
observers. 

Semecarpus  (ir^'/av,  a mark;  xagyro;,  fruit). 
— A genus  of  plants  to  which  the  marking  nut 
belongs.  See  Anacardiaceas. 

Semnopithccus.  — A genus  of  monkeys, 
class  Mammalia , order  Primates , family  Simiidce. 
The  canine  teeth  are  much  longer  than  the  in- 
cisors ; the  head  is  round ; facial  angle  more 
open  than  that  of  the  orang’s ; face  flat ; limbs 
very  long  in  proportion  to  the  body ; anterior 
thumbs  very  short ; cheek  pouches  small  or  none. 
The  stomach  is  very  large  and  complicated. 
The  hinder  limbs  are  longer  than  the  fore  ones, 
and  the  tail  is  very  long  and  slender.  When  at 
rest  and  unemployed,  it  is  allowed  to  hang  down 
perpendicularly,  and  from  its  great  length,  has  a 
very  droll  effect,  which  is  heightened  by  the 
natural  apathy  and  imperturbable  gravity  of  the 
creature  itself.  They  are  called  slow  monkeys, 
and  indeed,  when  not  excited,  they  are  very 
solemn,  appear  sad  and  melancholy,  and  do  not 
seem  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  anything 
that  passes  around  them.  When  roused,  how- 
ever, they  exhibit  such  variety,  rapidity,  and 
precision  of  movements,  and  use  such  surprising 
exertions,  as  to  make  this  name  a misnomer. 
Several  species  are  described.  S.  maurus , the 
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budeng,  is  a native  of  Java,  in  the  extensive 
forests  of  which  island  it  is  found  in  abundance. 
It  lives  in  trees  and  in  society;  and  is  hunted  by 
the  natives  for  the  sake  of  its  skin,  which  they 
prepare  with  much  skill  for  riding  equipages  and 
military  decorations.  8.  Entellus,  the  entellus 
monkey  or  hoonuman  of  the  Hindoos,  is  a native 
of  Bengal,  the  Himalayas,  Nepal,  and  Bootan. 
It  is  about  4|  feet  from  the  muzzle  to  the 
root  of  the  tail — this  latter  organ  being  longer 
than  the  body  itself.  The  hoonuman  is  con- 
sidered sacred  amongst  the  Hindoos,  and  care- 
fully preserved  from  danger.  They  believe  that 
any  person  who  kills  one  of  these  monkeys  is  sure 
to  die  himself  within  the  year. 

Scmpervivum  ( semper , always  ; vivum , 

alive) A genus  of  plants  containing  the  house- 

leek.  See  Crassulace^e. 

Senecio. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Composite.  This  genus 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  amongst  flowering 
plants.  The  number  of  species  described  are 
nearly  600,  and  they  are  dispersed  over  the  whole 
globe.  They  are  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  with 
alternate,  entire,  or  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  their 
flowers  are  in  small  heads,  solitary  or  grouped  in 
a corymb  or  panicle.  8.  vulgaris , the  common 
groundsel,  is  an  exceedingly  common  plant,  grow- 
ing almost  everywhere  in  all  the  temperate  and 
even  cold  parts  of  the  Old  W orld,  and  appears  to  be 
one  of  those  plants  which  have  followed  the  steps 
of  civilized  man  wherever  he  has  gone.  It  is  a 
great  favourite  with  small  singing  birds,  and  in 
London  forms  an  article  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  poor  people  who  collect  and  sell  it  for  that 
purpose.  One  or  two  species  are  handsome,  and 
are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants. 

Sepal The  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  called 

sepals,  as  those  of  the  corolla  are  called  petals. 

Sepia. — A genus  of  molluscous  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Cephalopoda , order  Dibranchiata , 
section  Decapoda,  and  family  Sepiidce.  The 
body  of  the  animal  is  fleshy,  depressed,  and  con- 
tained in  an  oblong  sac  which  is  fringed  on  each 
side  throughout  its  whole  length  with  a narrow 
fin  or  wing.  The  shell,  which  is  internal,  is  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  and  consists  of  a broad  lami- 
nated plate  which  is  spongy,  friable,  and  light, 
and  terminates  behind  in  a hollow,  imperfectly 
chambered  apex,  called  mucro.  The  laminae  are 
numerous,  placed  parallel  and  obliquely,  so  that 
each  succeeding  plate  covers  the  other,  the  last 
one  covering  almost  entirely  all  the  preceding. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  vertical 
fibres,  so  that  though  the  shell  is  very  thick  in 
front,  it  is  light  and  porous.  This  substance  is 
commonly  called  the  bone  of  the  cuttle-fish. 
Their  mouth  is  surrounded  by  ten  arms,  two  of 
which,  called  the  tentacula,  are  much  longer  than 
the  others,  and  expanded  at  the  ends.  The  arms 
are  provided  with  four  rows  of  suckers.  The  eyes 
are  two  in  number  and  large,  somewhat  resem- 
bling, in  structure,  those  of  fishes.  The  mouth 
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is  armed  with  two  horny  jaws  which  resemble,  in 
form,  a parrot’s  beak.  Near  the  heart  is  placed 
a vesicle  which  contains  a liquid  of  a very  black 
colour,  and  is  called  the  ink  bag.  The  animal 
has  the  power  of  discharging  this  black  inky 
secretion  at  pleasure,  and  it  uses  it  as  a means  of 
defence  against  its  enemies,  diffusing  it  through 
the  water,  so  as  to  be  able  to  retreat  under  cover 
of  the  cloud  it  has  occasioned.  This  inky  secre- 
tion, when  dried,  furnishes  the  substance  used  by 
painters,  called  sepia ; and  was  formerly  used  for 
writing  with.  The  substance  called  Indian  ink, 
so  extensively  prepared  in  China,  was  believed 
formerly  to  have  been  made  from  it,  though  now 
it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  to  be  manufactured 
from  lamp  black  or  prepared  charcoal.  The 
species  of  Sepia  are  not  very  numerous,  though 
their  geographical  distribution  is  world-wide. 
About  thirty  recent  and  five  fossil  species  have 
been  described.  They  live  near  the  shore,  and 
the  mucro  of  their  shell  seems  intended  to  protect 
them  in  the  frequent  collisions  they  are  exposed 
to  in  swimming  backwards.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  common  cuttle-fish,  S.  officinalis , 
whose  shell  is  so  often  thrown  up  by  the  waves  on 
the  beach.  At  one  time,  and  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  the  cuttle-fish  was 
used  as  an  article  of  food.  Some  foreign  species 
attain  a large  size,  and  the  bone  of  one,  a native 
of  China,  has  been  found  to  attain  a length  of  1| 
foot, 

Sepiola — A genus  of  dibranchiate,  decapod- 
ous  cephalopods,  belonging  to  the  family  Teuthidce. 
The  body  is  short  and  purse-like,  and  the  fins, 
rounded  and  contracted  at  the  base,  are  situated 
near  the  middle  of  the  body. 

Sepioteutliis. — A genus  of  dibranchiate  de- 
capodous  cephalopods,  belonging  to  the  family 
Teuthidce.  The  animal  is  like  Loligo,  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  the  fins  lateral  and  as  long  as 
the  body. 

Scps. — A genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the 
order  Saura  and  family  Scincidoe.  The  feet  in 
this  genus  are  four  in  number,  but  are  very  short 
and  slender,  scaly,  and  terminated  in  some  of  the 
species  by  one  or  more  very  small  fingers,  though 
in  others  there  are  none  at  all.  The  body  is 
more  elongate  than  the  generality  of  the  scincidse, 
and  the  members  being  nearly  rudimentary,  the 
species  seem  to  form  the  link  between  the  saurians 
and  ophidians.  The  typical  species,  S:  chalcides, 
is  about  a foot  long,  and  its  elongate  body  and 
pointed  tail  give  it  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a serpent.  The  ancients  knew  it,  and  regarded 
it  as  poisonous,  though  now  it  is  universally  con- 
sidered to  be  perfectly  harmless.  It  feeds  upon 
spiders,  small  land  shells,  and  insects.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  region 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Sphenops  sepsoid.es  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  its  habits  are  very  much 
like  those  of  the  common  skink,  though  it  is  about 
a third  less.  This  species  is  one  of  those  animals 
the  ancient  Egyptians  used  to  preserve  as 
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mummies.  Several  specimens  have  been  found 
enveloped  in  linen  bandages  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  human  mummies  are,  and  were  preserved 
in  little  wooden  coffins. 

Septaria = Cuphus  = Cloisonnaria. — A 

genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Conchifera,  and  family  Pholadidoe.  The 
genus  was  founded  to  receive  a species  of  shell 
which  was  not  known  in  a perfect  state,  portions 
only  having  been  brought  to  Europe.  S.  arenaria 
is  a native  of  the  seas  about  Amboyna,  &c.,  and 
is  now  ascertained  to  be  formed  in  a similar 
manner  to  Teredo , to  which  genus  it  is  considered 
by  some  conchologists  to  belong.  The  shell  con- 
sists of  a long  tube,  sometimes  three  feet  in  length, 
which  like  the  shell  of  teredo  has  the  cavity 
divided  at  the  extremity  by  a septum  into  two 
equal  tubes.  It  lives  in  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore, 
instead  of  boring  into  wood. 

Scptaria  ( septum , a fence). — In  Mineralogy 
this  word  is  used  to  designate  a mineral  substance 
composed  of  nodules  of  limestone  mixed  with  clay 
and  divided  by  fissures,  which  are  usually  filled 
with  plates  of  spar  and  other  minerals. 

Sericteria  ( serica , silk). — The  glands  which 
secrete  the  substance  called  silk,  in  the  silk- worm. 

Scrolls.— A genus  of  Crustacea.  See  Iso- 

PODA. 

Scrpentai'ius.  The  Secretary  Bird. — A genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Accipitres , and 
forming  the  type  and  only  genus  of  a separate 
family  by  itself,  Serpentariidce.  The  secretary 
bird,  S.  reptilivorus , is  a native  principally  of 
South  Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
is  about  three  feet  in  length.  The  bill  is  strongly 
hooked,  the  legs  are  very  long  and  slender,  and 
the  wings  are  armed  with  obtuse  spurs.  It 
obtains  its  English  name  from  the  tuft  of  plumes 
which  it  carries  at  the  back  of  its  head,  giving 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a quill  stuck  behind 
the  ear,  as  clerks  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  It  is 
also  called  the  serpent- eater,  from  the  fact  of  its 
food  consisting  chiefly  of  these  reptiles.  This 
bird  seems  to  have  a natural  antipathy  and 
aversion  to  serpents,  so  that  it  is  of  great  service 
in  keeping  down  the  numerous  creatures  of  that 
kind  that  so  abound  in  South  Africa.  It  attacks 
the  larger  snakes  with  great  boldness,  and  cover- 
ing its  body  with  one  of  its  wings  as  with  a shield, 
it  strikes  its  enemy  with  the  other,  the  obtuse 
spines  with  which  it  is  armed  rendering  it  a fit 
instrument,  like  a club,  with  which  to  overpower 
it.  The  secretary  bird  is  very  voracious,  Le 
Vaillant  finding  in  the  crop  of  one  which  he 
killed,  eleven  rather  large  lizards,  three  serpents 
as  long  as  one’s  arm,  eleven  small  tortoises,  some 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  a quantity  of 
locusts  and  other  insects  besides.  These  birds 
are  found  also  in  the  Gambia  and  Philippine 
Islands,  and  as  they  differ  a little  from  each  other, 
have  been  by  some  naturalists  considered  as  dis- 
tinct species.  They  live  in  pairs,  not  in  flocks ; 
build  their  nests  on  high  trees,  and  run  with  such 
2 K 
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swiftness,  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  ap- 
proached by  sportsmen. 

Serpentine A rock  composed  of  silicate 

and  hydrate  of  magnesia.  It  is  of  an  obscure 
green  colour,  and  the  colours  being  mixed  in 
bands  or  spots,  some  of  a clear  green,  others  dark, 
give  it  somewhat  the  resemblance  to  the  skin  of 
a serpent — hence  its  name.  It  is  of  a compact 
texture,  of  a waxy  or  scaly  fracture,  very  tena- 
cious, and  smooth  to  the  touch.  Though  its 
composition  is  generally  silica,  magnesia,  and 
water,  a portion  of  the  magnesia  is  often  replaced 
by  the  oxide  of  iron.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  serpentine — as  Precious  Serpentine,  of  a rich 
oil-green  colour  and  translucid — Foliated  Serpen- 
tine or  Marmolite , of  a greenish-  white  and  light 
green  colour,  of  a pearly  lustfe  and  consisting  of 
thin  folia,  easily  separable  and  brittle — Common 
Serpentine , opaque  and  of  a mixture  of  colours, 
generally  dark.  This  kind  of  serpentine  is  found 
in  large  masses,  and  is  used  in  some  countries  for 
making  pots  adapted  for  cooking.  A rock  of 
this  kind  is  found  at  Chiavenna  near  the  lake  of 
Como  in  the  Canton  of  Grisons.  It  is  of  an  azure- 
gray,  and  is  very  well  adapted  for  being  worked 
into  vessels  which  can  sustain  the  action  of  fire. 
Serpentine  often  forms  veins  in  limestone,  and  the 
result  is  the  verd-antique  marble  or  serpentine 
marble.  It  takes  a fine  polish,  is  a very  hand- 
some stone,  but  does  not  wear  well.  Being  de- 
composable by  acids  it  may  be  used  as  a source 
of  magnesia  in  manufactures.  Serpentine  is 
common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  &c. 

Serpaalidae. — A family  of  worms.  See  An- 
nelida. 

Scrranns  ( serra , a saw). — A genus  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Per- 
cidce.  The  species  are  small,  of  an  elegant  form 
and  brilliant  colours,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
of  sea  perches.  S.  scriba  is  a native  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  peculiarly  marked  with  irregular 
lines  traced  on  the  cranium,  muzzle,  and  cheek, 
which  resemble  characters  in  writing.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  little  fish  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
long,  and  is  brilliantly  coloured.  It  feeds  upon 
small  Crustacea  and  little  fishes,  and  more 
especially  upon  cuttle-fishes.  Two  species  are 
found  on  the  British  coasts. 

Serrasalmo  or  Kcrmsalmns  ( [serra , a saw  ; 
salmo , a salmon). — A genus  of  abdominal  mala- 
copterygious  fishes,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
family  Salmonidce , but  by  late  writers  placed  in 
the  allied  group  Characinidce.  This  genus,  con- 
taining several  species  of  very  voracious  fishes, 
chiefly  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  Brazil  and 
other  parts  of  South  America,  is  characterized  by 
having  a large,  flat,  and  obtuse  naked  head ; large 
eyes  situated  anteriorly  on  the  sides  of  the  head, 
and  surrounded  by  large  suborbital  bones ; nos- 
trils placed  just  before  the  eye ; a large,  transverse, 
arched  mouth,  with  a prominent  mandible,  very 
large  intermaxillary  bones,  and  large,  triangular 
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teeth,  broad  at  the  base,  serrated  on  the  edges, 
very  sharp  at  the  apex,  and  disposed  in  a 
simple  series.  The  body  is  broad,  compressed, 
and  covered  with  minute  scales.  The  abdomen 
is  keeled  and  serrated,  and  the  fins  are  of  mode- 
rate size,  the  anal  being  the  broadest.  The 
piranha,  S.  Piranha , is  a native  of  the  river  San 
Francisco,  in  Brazil,  and  the  lakes,  ponds,  and 
streams  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fish  is  about 
fifteen  inches  long,  the  body  of  a compressed 
form,  but  thick,  and  covered  with  very  small, 
close  set  scales.  The  head  is  very  obtuse,  and 
truncated,  and  continued  in  a straight  line  with 
the  neck.  The  body  is  of  a green  colour  above, 
and  the  sides,  with  the  head  and  fins,  of  a yellowish 
hue.  The  mouth  is  armed  with  a double  row  of 
sharp  teeth,  so  closely  set  together,  that  their 
jaws  when  strongly  closed,  cut  whatever  they 
lay  hold  of,  as  easily  as  a razor  cuts  hair.  So 
formidable  a weapon,  indeed,  is  this  mouth,  that 
the  Quirrubas  Indians  are  said  to  use  the  jaws 
made  into  a kind  of  scissors  or  shears,  with  which 
to  decapitate  their  slain  enemies — hence  the  name 
Piranha , which  the  natives  give  this  fish,  and 
which  means  “cutting  fish.”  The  Portuguese 
call  it  “Peixe  Tezoura.”  It  is  exceedingly 
voracious  and  bloodthirsty,  so  that  it  is  looked 
upon  with  great  fear,  and  considered  the  most 
formidable  tyrant  of  the  fresh  waters.  Bathers 
particularly  dread  them,  as  they  are  often  assailed 
the  moment  they  enter  the  water,  and  have  dan- 
gerous wounds  inflicted  before  they  are  able  to 
escape.  It  often  happens  that  an  ox,  a tapir,  or 
other  large  animal,  is  attacked  immediately  it 
enters  the  river,  by  a swarm  of  these  voracious 
fishes,  who  devour  it  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  skeleton.  This  habit  is 
turned  to  account  by  the  Guaraunos  who  inhabit 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco.  These  Indians  are 
accustomed  to  preserve  the  skeletons  of  their  dead 
in  baskets,  and  by  placing  the  dead  body  for  one 
night  in  the  river,  it  is  rendered  in  that  short  time 
a perfect,  and  excellently  prepared  skeleton. 
The  animals  which  live  upon  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  infested  with  these  fish,  adopt,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  a plan  to  avoid 
their  attack,  when  they  require  to  drink  at  the 
stream.  Horses  and  dogs,  it  is  said,  are  observed 
to  select  a particular  spot  and  create  a great 
commotion  in  the  water,  knowing  that  such  im- 
mediately attracts  the  piranhas.  They  then  take 
to  flight  to  a different  spot  where  they  may 
quench  their  thirst  in  safety.  Even  with  this 
precaution,  they  are  said  to  have  their  lips  often 
•bitten  off  by  their  watchful  enemies.  The  croco- 
dile itself  is  not  safe  from  their  bite ; and  the 
most  ferocious  of  all  the  wild  animals  of  Brazil, 
the  ounce,  Felisonca,  succumbs  to  their  power  when 
it  takes  the  water.  The  Brazilian  otters,  indeed, 
whose  body  is  defended  by  a dense  covering  of  finer 
hairs  under  their  long  external  coat,  are  the  only 
animals  said  to  put  these  voracious  fishes  to  flight. 
Their  love  for  blood  is  such,  that  a single  drop 
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thrown  into  the  water,  will  bring  them  in  thou- 
sands to  the  surface,  though  their  usual  haunt  is 
at  the  bottom.  8.  albus,  8.  nigricans , and  one 
or  two  other  species  which  inhabit  the  rivers  of 
Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  are 
almost  equally  voracious  in  their  habits,  and 
nearly  as  much  dreaded  by  the  natives,  and 
animals  which  frequent  the  rivers  where  they 
dwell.  From  their  ferocity  and  love  of  blood, 
they  are  called  by  the  Spaniards,  “ Pexe  Caribe,” 
resembling,  they  imagine,  in  cruelty  of  disposi- 
tion, the  Caribs  or  original  natives  of  the  country. 

Serratula  ( serratus , toothed  like  a saw) — 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Composites , and  sub-order  Cynaro- 
cephalce.  Several  species  are  contained  in  this 
genus,  amongst  which  the  most  particular  one  is 
8.  tinctoria,which  is  so  named  from  the  colouring 
matter  contained  in  the  root,  and  which  is  used 
for  dyeing  yellow. 

Serricornes. — A large  group  or  section  of 
pentamerous  Coleoptera,  containing  the  families 
Buprestidce , Elateridce , Lampyridez , &c.,  &c. 

Sevtulariidae. — A family  of  zoophytes.  See 
Anthozoa. 

Scsamuui. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Bigno- 
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Scsbania — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosee , and  sub- 
order Papilionacece.  The  species  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  multipinnate  leaves,  and  bunches 
of  generally  yellow  flowers  dotted  with  black 
spots.  They  grow  in  all  tropical  countries  and  in 
the  warm  parts  of  North  America.  8.  (Egyptiaca 
is  a glabrous  shrub,  a native  of  India,  Senegal, 
and  Egypt.  In  this  latter  country  it  is  generally 
cultivated  in  hedges,  where  it  is  very  useful,  as  it 
grows  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  leaves  are 
said  to  be  much  used  in  Egypt  as  a substitute  for 
senna.  The  wood  is  employed  in  making  the 
best  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  8.  cannabina  is 
the  dhanchi  of  Bengal,  which  is  cultivated  in 
India  for  the  sake  of  the  fibres  of  its  bark,  which 
are  used  for  making  drag  ropes  and  other  cordage 
about  fishing  nets. 

Scseli. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelli/ercc.  The 
species  are  biennial  herbs,  with  pinnated  leaves, 
and  umbels  of  generally  white  flowers  without 
involucre,  and  are  natives  of  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Central  Asia.  The  best  known 
species  is  8.  tortuosum,  a native  of  Southern 
Europe,  where  it  is  found  growing  on  rocks  in 
dry  arid  places.  The  leaves  are  of  a very  glau- 
cous appearance  when  growing  wild,  but  losing 
this  when  cultivated.  The  seeds  have  an  aro- 
matic smell,  somewhat  like  anise  seed ; and  from 
them  is  prepared  a liquor  which  is  used  as  an 
ordinary  drink.  The  plant  is  considered  to  pos- 
sess anthelmintic  properties,  and  to  be  a cordial 
diuretic.  It  used  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  some  of  the  old-fashioned  compound  prepara- 
tions, as  theriacum,  &c. 
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Scsia. — A genus  of  lepidopterous  insects,  char- 
acterized by  having  the  antennae  always  simple, 
elongate-fusiform,  and  often  terminated  by  a 
small  bundle  of  scales.  These  insects  live  in  the 
larva  state  for  two  or  three  years,  and  are  gene- 
rally found  living  in  the  substance  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  With  the  debris  of  the  substance  upon 
which  they  feed  they  construct  a case,  lined  in- 
ternally with  close  silk,  in  which  they  undergo 
their  metamorphosis.  Many  species  are  known, 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  the  perfect  insects 
assume  the  forms  of  various  Hymenoptera — thus, 
one,  8.  apiformis , resembles  in  appearance  the 
bee ; 8.  spheciformis , that  of  a sphex  ; 8.  icJineu- 
moniformis , that  of  an  ichneumon,  &c.  They 
are  swift  in  their  flight,  but  frequently  alight 
upon  flowers  to  suck  the  juices.  They  fly  dur- 
ing the  hottest  sunshine. 

Setae. — Organs  in  insects  and  other  animals, 
which  either  are  or  resemble  bristles. 

Setaria  (seta,  a bristle.) — A genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Graminece.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  bristly 
nature  of  its  involucrum.  Two  or  three  species, 
as  8.  Germanica  and  8.  Italica , are  cultivated  as 
articles  of  diet  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

Sliorea  (after  Sir  J.  Shore , Lord  Teignmouth, 
Governor-  General  of  Bengal). — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Dipterocarpacece.  The  most  important  species 
belonging  to  the  genus  is  8.  robusta,  a lofty  and 
ornamental  tree  with  showy  flowers,  growing  in 
India.  In  the  north-western  parts  of  India  it 
is  used  for  many  purposes,  for  house  timber,  gun 
carriages,  &c.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  by  the 
name  of  “ Sal,”  and  the  resin  which  it  exudes  is 
called  “ral;”  this  is  used  by  the  Europeans  as  a 
substitute  for  pitch  in  the  dockyards,  and  by  the 
Hindoos  as  an  incense. 

Sicydiuim  (<ri%uK,  sucker).  — A genus  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Gobiidce , distinguished  by  having  its  ventral  fins 
united  and  adhering  nearly  equally  in  all  parts, 
so  as  to  form  a bell-shaped  or  round  hollow 
basin.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Isle  of  France, 
Bourbon,  &c.  8.  Plumieri  is  common  in  Mar- 

tinique, where  it  is  called  the  sucker,  from  the 
use  which  it  makes  of  its  bell-shaped  ventral  fin, 
fixing  itself  by  means  of  it  to  different  objects, 
as  by  a sucking-glass.  8.  lagocephalum  is  equally 
common  in  the  rivers  and  fresh  water  lakes  of 
the  Isle  of  France.  The  adult  fish,  it  is  said, 
never  go  down  to  the  sea,  but  allow  their  eggs  to 
be  carried  thither  by  the  current  of  the  river,  as 
it  is  necessary,  for  their  being  hatched,  that  they 
should  do.  The  flesh  of  both  these  fishes  is  very 
pleasant,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  colonists  of 
both  countries. 

Sida — In  Botany  this  name  is  applied  to  a 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Malvacece , containing  about  200  species 
of  herbaceous  and  shrubby  vegetables,  scattered 
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over  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of 
them  are  cultivated  as  objects  of  ornament  for 
our  gardens,  for  instance,  8.  napoea , a fine  species, 
a native  of  Virginia.  Most  of  them  abound  in  a 
mucilaginous  juice,  and  many  of  them  have 
tough,  ligneous  fibres,  which  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  cordage  in  different  countries 
8.  tilicefolia  is  cultivated  in  China  for  the  sake  of 
its  fibres,  which  are  used  as  a substitute  for 
hemp  and  flax. 

Sida. — In  Zoology  this  name  is  applied  to  a 
genus  of  entomostracous  Crustacea , belonging  to 
the  family  Daphniidce.  Only  one  or  two  species 
are  known.  8.  crystallina  is  a native  of  the 
ponds  and  ditches  of  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

Sideroxylon  (vibngo;,  iron;  f ukov,  wood). 
Iron  Wood. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Sapotacece.  The  species 
are  evergreen  trees,  with  axillary  and  lateral 
fascicles  of  flowers,  and  are  found  growing  in 
Africa,  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia. 
The  wood  of  these  trees  is  remarkably  hard  and 
weighty,  sinking  in  water;  hence  their  name, 
iron  wood. 

Sieboldia. — A genus  of  reptiles.  See  Pseu- 
DOSAURA. 

Sieuite. — A rock  composed  of  a mixture  of 
crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende.  It 
differs  from  granite  in  having  hornblende  in  place 
of  mica. 

Sigareins. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusca  belonging  to  the  family  Naticidce , and 
synonymous  with  Cryptostoma.  The  shells  are 
ear-shaped,  have  the  aperture  very  wide  and 
oblique,  and  the  spire  very  small.  Upwards  of 
twenty  species  have  been  described,  some  very 
flat,  and  others  convex.  The  flat  shells  are 
entirely  concealed  by  the  mantle  when  living, 
the  convex  species  only  partially,  and  they 
have  a yellowish  epidermis.  S.  hnliotoides  is 
found  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  Seas, 
whilst  others  are  found  in  the  seas  of  tropical 
climates. 

Si"in«(Joii  (<r,  sigma,  Greek  letter ; otovs, 
tooth.)  — A genus  of  rodent  animals  belonging 
to  the  family  Muridce , and  sub-family  Arvico- 
lince.  It  contains  only  one  species,  8.  hispidum,  a 
small  animal  about  six  inches  long,  with  large 
head  and  pointed  muzzle,  short  fore  legs,  and 
long  hind  ones.  It  is  of  a pale  ochreous-yellow 
colour  above,  and  an  ashy-gray  underneath.  It 
is  a native  of  Florida,  living  in  cultivated  dis- 
tricts, and  doing  much  damage  to  the  crops  in 
the  fields  where  it  is  found. 

Sigillaria A genus  of  fossil  plants  belong- 

ing to  the  coal  measures,  and  appearing  to  have 
materially  aided  in  the  formation  of  coal.  They 
occur  in  the  form  of  compressed,  longitudinally 
fluted  stems,  some  of  them  forty  or  fifty  feet  high 
and  five  feet  broad.  Their  exact  position  is  not 
quite  clear.  According  to  some  they  are  dico- 
tyledonous plants,  and  allied  to  the  coniferse.  In 
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the  opinion  of  others,  they  ought  to  be  referred  to 
the  palms,  whilst  many  botanists  contend  that 
they  are  arborescent  ferns.  The  advocates  of  this 
opinion  say,  that  if  in  imagination  we  delineate 
a channelled  stem  of  any  height  between  twelve 
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and  one  hundred  feet,  crowned  with  a pendant 
fern-like  foliage,  furnished  with  wide-spreading, 
fibrilled  roots,  and  growing  in  some  densely 
wooded  swamp,  we  will  form  a tolerably  close 
restoration  of  a sigillaria  vegetating  in  its  true 
habitat. 

Silene.  The  Catch-fly — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Caryophyllacece.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  in  general  herbaceous  and  annuals,  rarely 
shrubby.  They  are  natives  for  the  most  part  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  North  Africa.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  simple,  and  entire;  the 
flowers  usually  delicate  and  elegant,  and  some 
giving  off  a delicious  perfume  at  night.  The 
stems  are  jointed,  and  frequently  glutinous  below 
each  joint.  The  calyx  and  leaf-stalks  are  often 
viscous.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  8.  mus- 
cipula , the  summits  of  the  plant  attracting  insects 
and  retaining  them  attached  to  it.  8.  armeria 
is  a showy  species,  with  large  glaucous  leaves, 
and  small  rose  coloured  flowers,  grouped  in  a 
dichotomous  corymbiform  cyme.  It  is  a native 
of  France,  and  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  8.  acaulis  and  8.  noctiflora  are  two  Bri- 
tish species ; the  former  growing  on  the  Scotch 
mountains,  on  Snowdon,  the  highest  hills  in 
Devonshire,  and  found  abundantly  on  the  Alps ; 
the  latter,  rather  a rare  plant  in  this  country, 
but  more  common  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  and 
remarkable  for  only  opening  its  flowers  at  night 
and  in  warm  weather,  when  they  exhale  a power- 
ful and  delicious  scent. 

Silica. — A compound  of  oxygen  and  Silicon 
or  Silicium,  forming  one  of  the  most  abundant 
substances  in  nature.  It  occurs  either  in  a 
crystallized  form,  or  in  amorphous  masses. 
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When  it  is  crystallized,  it  forms  the  well  known 
substance  called  rock  crystal.  This  substance 
occurs  generally  in  granite  mountains,  as  in 
Dauphiny,  Tyrol,  Savoy,  and  Brazil,  from 
whence  the  crystals  used  for  spectacles  are  im- 
ported. Bock  crystal  occurs  of  different  colours, 
and  accordingly  receives  different  designations. 
When  violet,  it  is  called  Amethyst.  When 
red,  rose  quartz.  The  green  rock  crystal  is  the 
prase,  and  the  yellow  is  the  Cairngorum,  &c. 
When  silica  occurs  amorphous  or  semi-crystalline, 
it  assumes  various  forms  and  receives  various 
names — as  Quartz,  which  is  a white,  nearly 
pure  form  of  silica;  Calcedony,  a stalactitic 
form  apparently  deposited  from  solution  in  water ; 
Carnelian,  of  red  and  white  colours,  princi- 
pally in  the  trap  rocks  of  India.  Other  varie- 
ties are  Onyx,  Heliotrope  or  bloodstone,  Chry- 
soprase,  Mochastone  or  moss  jasper,  Agate, 
Flint,  Opal,  and  wood  opal,  Jasper,  Basanite 
or  Lydian  stone,  and  Hyalite. 

Siliquai'ia,  ( siliqua , a pod). — A genus  of 
molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Gas- 
teropoda, and  family  Vermetidce.  The  shell  of 
siliquaria  differs  from  vermetus,  in  having  the 
tube,  which  is  irregularly  twisted,  though  regu- 
larly spiral  at  first,  cleft  longitudinally  with  a 
continuous,  sub-articulated  slit.  It  is  covered  in 
general  with  a brown  epidermis.  Sometimes 
these  tubular  shells  are  solitary,  at  other  times 
conglomerated  into  a considerable  sized  mass. 
As  in  vermetus,  the  animal  has  a horny  and 
spiral  operculum.  The  species,  which  are  not 
numerous,  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Australian  Seas,  inhabiting  sponges.  About  ten 
species  are  found  fossil  in  the  miocene. 

Silm-idse. — An  extensive  family  of  malacop- 
terygious  fishes,  composed  of  numerous  species, 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  fresh  waters  of 
warm  climates.  There  is  great  diversity  of 
form  amongst  them,  and  they  are  accordingly 
divided  into  a considerable  number  of  genera. 
Their  most  obvious  external  characters  are  the 
absence  of  true  scales.  Their  skin  is  naked,  but 
has  frequently  large  bony  plates  imbedded  in  it. 
The  first  rays  of  the  pectoral  and  dorsal  fins  are 
very  strong  and  bony,  and  the  animal  has  the 
power  of  fixing  them  immovably,  so  that  they 
form  dangerous  weapons,  inflicting  severe  wounds 
upon  those  who  handle  it.  They  have  often  an 
adipose  dorsal  fin,  and  their  intermftxillaries  form 
the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw,  their  maxillaries 
being  reduced  to  mere  vestiges,  or  elongated  into 
beards,  some  of  them  longer  than  the  body. 
They  are  found  in  the  rivers  of  India,  and  in 
those  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  abound  also  in  the  rivers  of 
the  warm  parts  of  America.  Species  have  been 
found  in  lakes  at  a great  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  the  great  Asiatic  chain  of  moun- 
tains, a species  has  been  observed  at  an  elevation 
of  2,000  French  metres;  and  another,  Arges 
Sabalo,  has  been  found  in  the  mountain  streams 
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of  Peru  at  a height  of  from  4,500  to  4,800  French 
metres.  An  interesting  species,  which  has  been 
described  under  the  name  of  Pimelodus  Cyclopum, 
but  which  very  probably  belongs  to  the  genus 
Arges  also,  has  been  observed  living  in  lakes  on 
the  mountains  of  Quito,  and  to  have  been  thrown 
up  in  great  numbers  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes 
at  an  elevation  of  5,000  metres  above  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  species,  as  Doras  costatus,  the  flat- 
head  hassar,  have  the  power  of  living  a long 
time  out  of  water,  and  have  been  found  travers- 
ing pretty  extensive  plains,  while  moving  from 
one  locality  to  another.  The  genus  Silurus  is 
the  type,  and  Silurus  glanis  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  European  species  of  the  family.  It  is  a large 
fish,  s imetimes  upwards  of  six  feet  in  length,  and 
weighing  300  pounds.  It  is  of  a greenish  colour, 
marbled  with  yellow,  and  is  found  in  the  lakes 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  all 
the  rivers  of  Hungary,  in  Prussia  and  Sweden, 
in  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
Asia  Minor,  &c.  This  silurus  is  said  to  be  a 
sluggish  fish,  generally  remaining  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  till  it  is  disturbed  by  tempests,  &c. 
It  is  very  voracious,  and  its  flesh  is  said  to  be 
very  good  to  eat,  though  it  is  fat,  luscious,  and 
soft.  A very  good  kind  of  isinglass  is  obtained 
from  its  air  bladder. 

Silurus — See  Siluridae. 

Silver  = Argentum. — One  of  the  most  pre- 
cious metals,  well  known  and  highly  valued  from 
the  remotest  period.  It  occurs  native  and  in 
different  ores.  Native  silver  is  met  with  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  but  in  largest  quantity  in 
Mexico  and  South  America.  It  is  white,  with- 
out either  taste  or  smell,  and  of  a brilliant  shin- 
ing colour.  Specific  gravity  10-838  ; hardness 
4-25.  The  silver  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained, 
however,  from  its  various  ores.  The  silver  of 
South  America  is  derived  principally  from  the 
horn  silver  or  chloride  of  silver,  the  brittle  silver 
or  sulphuret,  and  the  vitreous  silver  or  sulphide, 
which  occur  in  various  parts  both  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  largest  masses  are  brought  from 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  are  found  in  veins  in  pri- 
mitive rocks.  Besides  these,  silver  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities  from  galena  or  lead  ore,  and 
from  different  ores  of  copper.  Some  galenas  are 
so  rich  in  silver  that  the  lead  is  neglected  for  the 
more  precious  metal.  In  England,  in  1837, 

40.000  tons  of  this  ore  were  reduced,  containing, 
upon  an  average,  about  six  ounces  of  silver  in  a 
ton  of  lead.  The  annual  product  of  the  several 
countries  of  Europe  and  Russia  amounts  to 

5.230.000  dollars.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  quantity  of  American  silver 
was  six  times  this  amount,  yielding  about  31^ 
millions  of  dollars.  The  whole  sum  from 
Europe,  Russia,  and  America,  amounts  to  nearly 
2,000,000  pounds  avoirdupois.  Silver  is  equal 
in  brilliancy  to  all  the  metallic  bodies,  with  the 
exception  of  polished  steel.  It  is  softer  than 
copper,  but  harder  than  gold.  When  melted  its 
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sp.  grav.  is  10*474,  when  hammered  10*5.  In 
malleability  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  metals, 
except  gold.  It  may  be  beaten  out  into  leaves 
°Rly  YTnnnnrth  of  an  inch  thick;  and  is  so  remark- 
ably ductile,  that  a single  grain  may  be  drawn 
out  as  a wire  400  feet  in  length.  Its  tenacity  is 
great,  so  that  a wire  0*078  inch  in  diameter, 
will  support  a weight  of  187  pounds  without 
breaking.  Silver  is  easily  alloyed  with  copper, 
by  fusion.  The  standard  or  sterling  silver  of 
Great  Britain,  of  which  coin  is  made,  is  a com- 
pound of  13 parts  of  silver  to  1 of  copper.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  10*2.  French  silver  coin  consists  of 
1 copper  and  9 silver.  Sp.  gr.  10*175.  Dutch 
silver  is  1 copper  to  11$  silver.  Russian  1 to 
3|.  Hamburg,  equal  parts. 

Shnariibsiccie.  — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  containing  amongst  other  species 
the  trees  from  which  we  derive  the  quassia  and 
simarouba  woods  of  commerce.  See  Quassia. 

Simiidae.  The  Monkey  tribe. — A family  of 
quadrumanous  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Mammalia , order  Primates , and  containing  those 
creatures  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  apes 
and  monkeys.  The  species  of  quadrumanous 
animals  are  numerous,  and  may  be  divided  into 
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two  large  groups ; those  of  the  New  World  form- 
ing the  family  Cebid^e,  which  see ; and  those  of 
the  Old,  the  family  Simiidce.  The  chief  zoolo- 
gical characters  of  this  family  are,  their  having 
the  same  number  of  teeth,  and  similarly  disposed, 
as  man  ; a thin  septum  between  the  nostrils  ; the 
rump  generally  protected  by  a hard  naked  skin ; 
and  pouches  on  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  between 
the  cheeks  and  the  jaws,  in  which  they  place 
their  food  for  safety.  They  have,  generally 
speaking,  tails,  but  the  true  apes,  Simiince , have 
none.  They  are  entirely  confined  to  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  especially  Asia  and 
Africa,  a single  species  alone  having  been  natural- 
ized in  Europe,  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  They 
may  be  divided  into  several  sub-families.  The 
true  apes,  Simiince , have  no  tail,  and  bear  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  the  human  form  of  all 
quadrumanous  animals.  They  mimic  as  it  were 
the  “ lords  of  the  creation and  their  name  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  “ simia,”  an  imitator. 
First  in  rank  must  be  placed  the  genus  Troglodytes , 
a species  of  which,  the  chimpanzee,  T.  niger , was 
placed  by  Linnaeus  in  the  same  genus  even  as  man. 
This  animal  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  when  full 
grown,  measures  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height. 


i.  Simia  Satyrus  Orang-utang.  2.  Troglodytes  niger- Chimpanzee.  3.  Troglodytes  Gorilla- The  Gorilla. 


The  teeth  are  exactly  like  those  of  man,  except 
that  they  do  not  possess  the  unbroken  proximity 
which  characterize  the  human  subject.  The 
facial  angle  is  35°,  and  it  has  thirteen  pairs  of 
ribs.  The  fur  is  rigid  and  black ; the  hairs  of 
the  fore  arm  are  reversed;  hands  naked  to  the 


wrist;  ears  large  and  patulous;  face  naked, 
wrinkled,  and  blackish ; lips  and  chin  sprinkled 
with  short  white  hairs.  The  chimpanzees  walk 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  and  back  of  the 
fingers  of  the  hand,  and  not  on  the  soles  as  the 
generality  of  monkeys  do.  Their  habits  have  not 
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been  much  observed  in  a state  of  nature,  but  in.a 
state  of  captivity  their  manners  have  been  the 
theme  of  many  a tale,  and  much  admiration. 
The  specimens  brought  alive  to  this  country  have 
been  all  young,  when  they  have  been  playful  and 
good  tempered ; but  it  would  appear  that  they 
become  ferocious  as  they  increase  in  age,  and 
show  an  unteachable  obstinacy  and  untameable 
fierceness.  The  gorilla,  T.  Gorilla , is  another 
species  to  which  the  attention  of  naturalists  has 
lately  been  called.  It  inhabits  the  western  shores 
of  Africa,  and  differs  from  the  preceding  in  its 
greater  size,  and  by  several  points  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  cranium.  The  chimpanzees  live  in 
trees  upon  a sort  of  nest  formed  of  branches  inter- 
laced, and  covered  with  a roof  of  leaves  imper- 
meable to  water.  The  gorillas  have  no  fixed 
habitation,  and  in  wet  weather  content  themselves 
with  curving  down  their  heads  and  remaining 
immovable.  It  is  said  that  at  the  approach  of  the 
large  beasts  of  prey,  the  gorilla  is  careful  to  place 
its  young  in  safety,  and  then  to  come  forth  to  do 
battle  with  the  intruder.  In  these  encounters  it 
is  generally  the  conqueror,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
it  will  attack  man  himself  when  he  comes  upon 
it,  and  if  not  shot  dead  on  the  spot,  will  break  the 
guns  like  straw,  and  tear  its  enemy  to  pieces. 
The  natives,  we  are  told,  when  they  succeed  in 
killing  one,  make  a “fetish”  of  the  cranium,  and 
hold  these  relics  in  superstitious  reverence.  The 
gorilla  reaches,  when  adult,  from  five  to  seven 
feet  in  height.  Next  to  the  troglodytes  comes 
the  genus  Simla,  which  at  one  time  included  all 
the  species  belonging  to  the  family,  and  to  which 
it  gives  its  name.  The  only  species  belonging  to 
this  genus  is  known  by  the  name  of  orang-utan, 
or  orang-outan.  It  is  a native  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  This  animal,  S.  Satyrus  = Pithecus 
Satyr  us,  or  the  red  orang,  is  about  five  feet  high 
when  full  grown,  and  its  hair  is  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour.  Its  facial  angle  is  30°,  and  it  has 
twelve  pairs  of  ribs.  In  Borneo  its  native  name 
is  “mias,”  and  it  is  abundant  in  the  south  and 
south-western  districts  in  low  swampy  grounds 
covered  with  a virgin  forest.  In  his  march 
through  these  forests,  the  “mias”  may  be  seen 
walking  deliberately  along  the  branches  in  a 
semi-erect  attitude.  Choosing  a place  where  the 
boughs  of  an  adjacent  tree  intermingle,  he  seizes 
the  smaller  twigs,  pulls  them  towards  him,  grasps 
them  together  with  those  of  the  tree  he  is  on,  and 
thus,  forming  a kind  of  bridge,  swings  himself 
onward,  and  seizing  hold  of  a thick  branch  with 
his  long  arms,  is  in  an  instant  walking  along  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tree.  He  never  jumps  or 
springs,  or  even  appears  to  hurry  himself,  and 
yet  moves  as  quickly  as  a man  can  run  along  the 
ground  beneath.  These  animals  sleep  on  trees  in 
a sort  of  nest  they  make  of  leafy  branches  laid 
across  one  another,  but  seldom  use  the  same  nest 
more  than  once  or  twice.  They  do  not  appear 
to  live  in  society,  though  a male  and  female  may 
occasionally  be  seen  accompanied  by  half-grown 
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young  ones.  They  live  exclusively  on  fruits,  and 
some  of  these,  which  they  seem  very  fond  of,  are 
intensely  bitter.  The  natives  of  Borneo  assert 
that  the  mias  or  orang  never  attacks,  or  is 


Samia  satyrus — Orang-utan. 


attacked  by,  any  animal,  with  one  exception, 
which  is  highly  curious.  This  is  the  crocodile  of 
these  parts,  Crocodilus  biporcatus.  They  say 
that  when  the  mias  goes  to  the  water’s  edge,  the 
crocodile  attempts  to  seize  him,  but  that  he  gets 
on  to  the  reptile’s  back,  beats  it  with  its  hands 
and  feet  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  pulls  open 
his  jaws  till  he  rips  up  his  throat ! The  long- 
armed  apes,  Hylobates  and  Siamanga,  belong  also 
to  this  sub-family.  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
Asia — see  Hylobates.  A second  sub-family 
of  the  simiidae  is  that  of  the  capped  apes,  natives 
of  Asia,  and  some  of  them  of  very  peculiar  appear- 
ance— see  Presbytina.  A third  sub-family  is 
that  of  the  monkeys — see  Cercopithecina  ; and 
the  fourth  and  last,  is  the  family  of  baboons — see 
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Cynocephalus.  Fossil  remains  of  several 
species  of  animals  belonging  to  the  8 'imiidce  have 
been  discovered  in  the  tertiary  formations  of 
India,  France,  England,  and  Brazil.  The  British 
species  belongs  to  the  genus  Macacus , and  has 
been  named  M.  eoccenus ; it  was  found  in  a bed 
of  whitish  sand,  in  Suffolk.  That  of  India  is 
referred  to  Semnopithecus,  and  was  found  in  a bed 
of  mixed  calcareous  sandstone  and  clay,  in  the 
sub-Himalayan  hills  near  the  Sutlej.  The  species 
found  in  France  is  referred  to  the  genus  Eylo- 
bates , a genus,  the  skull  of  which  is  even  more 
approximated  to  that  of  man  than  the  chim- 
panzee itself;  whilst  that  of  Brazil  belongs  to 
Callithrix , and  must  have  exceeded  in  size  the 
largest  orang-utang  or  chimpanzee  that  has  yet 
been  seen. 

Simosaurus  ( ffiy.0? , obtuse  muzzle;  trouigot, 
lizard) — A genus  of  fossil  reptiles,  the  remains 
of  which  have  been  found  in  the  musselchalk. 
The  construction  of  the  head  (the  part  found) 
shows  it  to  be  intermediate  between  the  tortoises, 
or  chelonians,  and  the  saurians. 

Simulium. — A genus  of  dipterous  insects. 
See  Bibionidas. 

Siiiapis. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Composite , and  con- 
taining the  well  known  plants  called  mustard. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  species  have  been  enu- 
merated, and  of  these,  two  have  been  extensively 
cultivated  in  this  country.  These  plants,  the 
black  mustard,  8.  nigra , and  the  white  mustard, 
8.  alba , are  found  growing  wild  in  cultivated 
fields,  waste  grounds,  and  road  sides.  The  seeds 
of  black  mustard  furnish  the  table  mustard. 
They  contain  a bland  fixed  oil,  a peculiar  bitter 
principle,  myronic  acid,  and  another  principle 
analogous  to  albumen,  or  emulsin,  called  my- 
rosine.  When  water  is  added,  the  myronic  acid 
and  myrosine,  by  their  combination,  form  a pun- 
gent volatile  oil,  containing  sulphur  and  nitrogen, 
which  gives  to  mustard  its  peculiar  properties  as 
a physiological  agent.  The  white  mustard  con- 
tains more  fixed  oil  than  black  mustard.  It  does 
not,  however,  contain  myronic  acid,  but  an 
analogous  principle  called  sinapin,  or  sinapisin, 
which,  by  combination  with  another  principle, 
forms  an  acrid  compound,  but  not  a volatile  oil. 
The  mustard  of  Scripture  is  the  seed  of  a totally 
different  plant,  belonging  to  the  genus  Salva- 
DOltA. 

Slphonacese. — A tribe  of  confervoid  Algce. 
The  plants  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  of  larger 
dimensions  and  higher  organization  than  any 
other  of  the  Confervoidece.  Indeed  they  are 
placed  by  some  authors  among  the  lower  fucoids. 
They  are  composed  of  tubular  cells  of  much  larger 
size  than  those  of  any  other  group  belonging  to 
the  confervoid  family,  the  entire  plant  often  con- 
sisting of  one  undivided  tube,  while  in  other  cases 
the  branches  arise  from  true  articulations.  In 
Botrydium  a very  curious  structure  is  exhibited. 
The  plant  consists  of  a tough  membranous  glo- 
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bule,  filled  with  green  matter,  rising  from  a 
branched,  colourless,  root-like  portion,  spreading 
in  the  damp  ground,  the  whole  consisting  of  only 
one  very  large  undivided  cell. 

Siphonavia  ( sipho , a syphon). — A genus  of 
marine  lung-breathing  molluscous  animals  be- 
longing to  a small  family,  Siphonariidce , but  long 
arranged  with  the  Patellidce.  The  shell  is  like 
that  of  the  patella,  but  the  apex  is  rather  on  one 
side  and  posterior,  and  the  scar  left  by  the 
adductor  muscle  near  the  edge  of  the  cavity  .is 
interrupted  in  the  centre  of  the  right  side,  where 
the  breathing  hole  of  the  dorsal  respiratory  cavity 
is  placed.  A considerable  number  of  species  have 
been  ascertained  to  exist,  but  chiefly  in  the  seas 
of  warmer  latitudes.  They  are  found  between 
tide  marks,  like  the  limpets. 

Siphonia. — In  Zoology  this  name  is  applied 
to  a genus  of  fossil  sponges.  They  were  at  one 
time  considered  to  belong  to  the  alcyonidse,  and 
have  accordingly  received  also  the  name  of  Al- 
cyonites.  Some  of  the  species,  which  are  found 
in  a siliceous  state  in  the  chalk  formation,  on 
account  of  their  form  have  been  taken  for  fossil 
fruits,  and  called  Ficoites.  Many  of  these  have 
the  form  of  an  onion  or  turnip,  others  are  club- 
shaped;  and  they  appear  for  the  most  part  to 
have  been  fixed  to  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
by  a kind  of  root. 

Siphonia. — In  Botany  this  name  is  applied 
to  a genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Euphorbiacece , and  containing  one 
species  (perhaps  the  only  one)  that  yields  the 
substance  called  caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber. 
8.  elastica  is  a tree  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in 
height,  found  growing  in  the  forests  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana.  It  abounds  in  a milky  juice,  which 
exudes  on  incisions  being  made,  and  solidifies  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Large  quantities  of  this 
substance  are  imported  from  Para,  in  South 
America,  and  from  being  collected  in  casts  the 
shape  of  a bottle,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
bottle  India  rubber. 

Siphon  ostoma  (jriQcov,  a tube,  or  syphon ; 
t rropot mouth). — An  order  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  entomostracous  Crustacea.  The  animals 
have  the  body  composed  of  several  articulations, 
and  are  furnished  with  feet  adapted  for  swim- 
ming. The  organs  of  the  mouth  consist  of  a 
large  well  developed  sucking  tube,  and  a pah  of 
styliform  mandibles,  fitted  for  puncturing  the 
skin  of  the  animals  upon  which  they  are  parasitic, . 
and  for  sucking  the  juices  of  their  bodies ; and  a 
pair  of  mandibles  called  jaw-feet,  constructed  so 
as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  prehension,  or  for 
fastening  themselves  to  the  animals  upon  which 
they  live.  The  young  do  not  lead  a parasitic  life 
till  after  they  have  changed  their  skins  two  or 
three  times.  It  has  been  considered  by  many 
naturalists,  that  the  irksome  presence  of  these 
parasites  drives  the  salmon  up  into  fresh  water 
rivers,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  many  of 
the  siphonostoma,  their  head  is  large  and  in  the 
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form  of  a buckler,  furnished  anteriorly  with 
frontal  plates  and  short  antennse.  They  consti- 
tute the  tribe  Peltocepkala  (vrtXrw,  a short  shield ; 
xsQxkov,  head),  and  are  represented  by  such 
genera  as  Argulus  and  Caligus.  Other  species 
have  the  head  rather  thick  and  obtuse,  instead  of 
shield-shaped,  and  want  the  frontal  plates ; the 
antennae  are  much  longer,  and  are  composed  of 
five  or  six  articulations,  These  constitute  the 
tribe  Pachycephala  (-yra^vs,  thick  ; xupaXov, 
head),  and  are  represented  by  Nicothoe,  &c. 

Sipiinculus. — A genus  of  radiated  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Echinodermata , order  Ho- 
lothurida , and  family  Sipunculidce.  The  species 
are  cylindrical  in  form,  have  a coriaceous  integu- 
ment, and  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  or  neck 
is  retractile.  At  the  extremity  of  this  retractile 
neck  is  placed  the  mouth,  from  which  is  protruded 
a proboscis  surrounded  with  linear  tentacles. 
These  animals  live  in  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore 
near  high  water  mark,  or  amongst  debris  of 
broken  shells,  &c.  The  Sipunculi  were  at  one 
time  classed  amongst  the  worms,  near  Nereis , 
but  their  position  is  now  better  understood. 

Siren. — See  Sirenid,®. 

Sirenidse A family  of  animals  belonging  to 

the  class  Amphibia , and  order  Meantia.  The 
species  belonging  to  this  family  are  truly  amphi- 
bious. They  are  provided  with  both  lungs  and 
gills  which  are  permanent  during  their  life,  and 
enable  them  to  breathe  atmospheric  air,  and  at 
the  same  time  fit  them  for  extracting  air  from 
the  water.  Siren  lacertina,  the  mud  eel,  is 
peculiar  to  the  southern  provinces  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  an  elongated  body  nearly  like 
that  of  the  eel,  and  only  one  pair  of  feet.  There 
are  three  ciliated  gills  on  each  side.  They  are 
animals  which  live  in  moist  clay,  rarely  in  water, 
but  can  swim  well.  Proteus  anguinus  is  a native 
of  Camiola  and  the  Tyrol,  and  is  about  a foot 
long.  It  lives  in  subterranean  waters,  or  under- 
ground lakes,  and  differs  from  the  siren  in  having 
two  pairs  of  feet,  and  in  being  much  larger  than 
any  species  of  that  genus.  When  the  water  in 
which  it  lives  dries  up,  it  buries  itself  in  the  mud. 
It  is  particularly  common  in  the  celebrated  cave 
of  Adelsberg,  and  is  called  by  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  “ bela  riba.”  Some  naturalists 
have  maintained  that  it  is  only  the  larva  of  some 
amphibian  as  yet  unknown,  but  this  is  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  ova  have  been  found  in  its  body. 
Necturus , or  Menobranchus , an  allied  genus,  con- 
tains two  or  three  species,  which  are  found  in 
North  America.  These  two  genera  have  lately 
been  removed  from  the  family  Sirenidce,  and 
formed  into  a small  family  by  itself,  Proteidce. 
The  Axolotes  or  axolotl  of  Mexico,  is  an  animal 
that  has  been  by  many  naturalists  placed  in  this 
family  also.  Of  late,  however,  doubts  have  been 
entertained  whether  it  is  of  mature  form,  or  only 
a larva  state  of  some  animal  unknown.  It  was 
found  by  the  Spaniards,  at  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  in  great  abundance  in  the  lake  which 
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surrounds  that  city.  It  furnished  then,  as  it  does 
still,  an  agreeable  and  much  esteemed  article  of 
food.  It  is  dressed  after  the  manner  of  stewed 
eels,  and  served  up  with  a rich  and  stimulating 
sauce. 

Sirex. — A genus  of  hymenopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Siricidce.  The  species 
inhabit  the  pine  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  North  America.  They  possess  a strong, 
straight  ovipositor,  which  is  always  exserted.  In 
flying  they  produce  a loud  humming  noise  like 
the  humble  bees.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
wood  of  trees  which  the  larvae  bore  into,  and  in 
the  burrows  so  formed  they  spin  a cocoon,  and 
undergo  their  transformations.  Sire x gigas  is 
the  type  of  the  genus,  and  is  about  as  large  as  a 
hornet. 

Sitarls. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Can- 

THARIDiE. 

Sitta.  The  Nuthatch. — A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  tenuirostral  tribe  of  the  order 
Passeres,  family  Certhiidce,  and  sub-family  Sittince, 
of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  species  are  birds 
which  live  almost  constantly  on  trees,  upon  which 
they  run  with  great  facility  in  all  directions,  often 
head  downwards,  frequently  suspending  them- 
selves from  the  branches.  They  feed  principally 
upon  insects,  and  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
them,  they  tap  the  bark  of  the  tree  with  their 
bills  so  as  to  disturb  them  in  their  places  of 
retreat.  Their  nests  are  formed  in  holes  of  trees, 
often  in  such  as  have  been  deserted  by  the  wood- 
peckers. As  these  are  generally  too  large,  the 
nuthatch  is  in  the  habit  of  narrowing  the  entrance 
by  plastering  the  mouth  of  the  hole  up  with  mud. 
S.  Europcea , the  common  nuthatch,  is  the  type  of 
the  genus,  and  is  a well  known  bird.  It  is  a 
native  of  almost  all  Europe,  and  is  bold  and 
courageous,  almost  constantly  in  motion,  and 
very  voracious.  The  female,  when  surprised  on 
her  nest,  makes  a most  determined  defence,  and 
hisses  like  a serpent.  Though  in  general  the 
birds  of  this  genus  make  their  nests  in  the  holes 
of  trees,  there  is  one  which,  on  the  contrary, 
builds  in  holes  of  rocks.  This  is  a species  found  in 
Syria  and  the  Levant,  and  is  called  S.  Syriaca. 

Stum. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferce,  and  com- 
posed of  herbs  peculiar  to  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  S.  latifolium  is  one  of 
the  most  common  species.  It  is  a native  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  at  one 
time  considered  as  an  antiscorbutic  and  diuretic. 
S.  Sisarum  is  a species  which  is  cultivated  and 
used  in  many  places  as  a pot-herb.  In  France  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  chervis,  and  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  it  is  called  crummock.  The  roots 
are  branched  and  knotted,  white,  tender,  and 
sweet  tasted.  They  are  used  either  for  boiling  in 
soup,  or  as  a vegetable  for  the  table. 

Sivatlierium  (Siva,  a Hindoo  deity ; in giov, 
animal). — A genus  of  extinct  fossil  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  Ruminantia.  The  head 
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only  has  been  discovered,  and  was  found  in  the 
tertiary  formation  of  the  Sewalik  hills  of  the 
Himalaya  range.  The  skull  is  about  as  large  as 
that  of  the  elephant,  and  the  nasal  bones  are 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
prolonged  into  a pointed  arch  above  the  external 
nostrils,  indicating  a trunk  or  proboscis.  Two 
horns  arise  from  the  brow  between  the  orbits,  and 
diverge  from  each  other,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  posterior  protuberances  of  the  forehead  also 
supported  a pair  of  short  massive  horns.  When 
living  it  must  have  resembled  an  immense  gnu 
or  antelope,  with  two  pairs  of  horns.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  a proboscis,  it  is  placed 
by  some  zoologists  in  the  family  Elephantidce. 

Smcrdis. — A genus  of  extinct  fossil  fishes 
belonging  to  the  order  Acanthopterygii , and  fa- 
mily Percidce.  Several  species  have  been  found 
in  the  tertiary  formations. 

Srnilax.  — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Smilacece,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  The  genus  consists  of 
evergreen,  climbing  shrubs,  which  are  natives  of 
the  temperate  and  warm  parts  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  root  is  sometimes  tuberous,  some- 
times fibrous,  the  leaves  are  alternate  petiolate, 
reticulated  and  stipulate.  The  valuable  medicine 
known  as  sarsaparilla,  or  sarza,  is  furnished  by 
several  species  of  this  genus,  which  grow  in  the 
forests  of  tropical  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
British  Guiana.  The  roots  are  the  parts  used, 
and  they  contain,  along  with  mucilage  and  starch, 
a peculiar  crystalline  principle  called  salseparine, 
smilacine,  or  parigline,  in  which  the  active  vir- 
tues of  this  medicine  reside.  Sarsaparilla  is  very 
much  used  by  physicians,  who  regard  it  as  an 
excellent  vegetable  alterative  and  a powerful 
sudorific.  Seven  or  eight  different  species  of 
smilax  furnishing  sarsaparilla  are  enumerated  as 
natives  of  America;  and  one,  8.  aspera , is  a native 
of  Europe.  The  roots  of  this  species  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Sarsaparilla  Italica.  S.  China , 
a native  of  China,  furnishes  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  China-root.  This  is  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  true  sarsaparilla,  though  it  is  con- 
sidered much  inferior  to  it. 

Sodalite  (soda,  and  Xi&os,  a stone) — A min- 
eral substance  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  soda, 
and  chlorine.  It  occurs  crystallized  and  massive ; 
is  transparent,  colourless,  and  of  a vitreous  lustre. 
There  are  three  varieties  found.  One,  the  soda- 
lite  of  Vesuvius,  in  crystals,  in  the  dolomite  of 
F ossa  grande,  on  V esuvius,  and  colourless.  Second, 
the  sodalite  of  Greenland,  occurring  in  lamellar 
masses  in  mica  schist  in  Greenland,  of  an  ob- 
scure green  colour.  Third,  the  sodalite  of  Siberia, 
of  an  azure-blue,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Ilmen, 
in  Siberia. 

Soja. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce.  The  beans 
of  a species  of  this  genus,  8.  hispida  or  Japanica 
(Dolichos  Soja ),  a native  of  Japan  and  the  Mo- 
luccas, but  now  introduced  into  the  continent  of 
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Tndia,  are  used  to  prepare  the  sauce  called  soy, 
imported  into  this  country  from  China.  Japan 
soy  is  considered  superior  to  Chinese.  The  native 
Japanese  name  for  it  is  sooja,  which  has  been 
corrupted  into  soy. 

Solanacese. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  composed,  of  herbs,  under-shrubs,  or  trees, 
containing  a watery  juice.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, entire,  or  lobed.  The  greater  number  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  tropical  climates,  some 
grow  within  the  temperate  zones,  but  none  are 
found  in  the  arctic  regions.  In  general  the  plants 
of  this  order  possess  narcotic  qualities.  These,  in 
some  cases,  are  developed  in  a great  degree,  so  as 
to  render  the  plants  very  poisonous ; in  other  cases 
they  are  obscured  by  the  presence  of  nutritious 
and  starchy  matter.  In  many  instances,  certain 
parts  of  the  plant  have  poisonous  narcotic  proper- 
ties, while  other  parts  are  harmless,  and  are  used 
as  articles  of  diet.  The  genera  and  species  are 
numerous;  66  genera  and  935  species  having 
been  enumerated.  They  are  arranged  by  some 
botanists  in  several  sub-orders,  and  while  many 
are  used  in  medicine,  others  furnish  important 
articles  of  food.  The  Nicotianece  contains  the 
well  known  tobacco  plant — see  Nicotiana  ; the 
Daturece  contains  the  well  known  plant  called 
stramonium — see  Datura.  The  sub-order  Hyos- 
cyamece  contains  amongst  others  the  well  known 
plant  called  henbane — see  Hyoscyamus.  The 
largest  sub-order,  however,  is  Solanece , containing 
the  potato  plant — see  Solan  um  ; the  winter 
cherry — see  Physalis;  the  tomato,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  Lycopersicum  esculentum ; the  bella- 
donna— see  Atropa  ; the  mandrake — see  Man- 
DRAGORA. 

Solatium.  The  Potato  genus. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Solanacece , and  giving  it  its  name.  This  is  a 
very  extensive  genus,  upwards  of  400  species 
having  been  described.  The  most  important, 
perhaps,  of  all,  is  the  common  potato,  8.  tuber- 
osum. For  this  invaluable  plant  we  are  indebted 
to  America,  on  the  west  coast  of  which  it  is  found 
growing  in  abundance.  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  potato  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Sir  W.  Raleigh  in  1586.  For  a length  of 
time  they  were  only  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1684  that  they  were  planted  in  the  open 
fields  in  England.  In  Scotland  they  were  not 
planted  in  the  open  fields  till  1728  ; but  in  Ire- 
land the  cultivation  of  this  plant  extended  far 
more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain.  From  three-fifths  to  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  food  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  derived 
from  the  potato.  The  egg  plant,  mad  apple,  or 
Jew’s  apple,  is  another  species  of  solanum,  8.  me- 
longena;  the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  shape  and 
size  of  a small  hen’s  egg.  It  is  used  by  the  French 
and  Italians  in  soups  and  stews.  The  Sodom 
egg  plant,  or  apple  of  Sodom,  8.  Sodomeum,  is  a 
species  which  bears  a fabulous  and  poetical  repu- 
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tation.  The  plant  is  shrubbj^,  grows  in  the 
north  of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
bears  a fruit  about  the  size  of  a walnut.  It  is 
also  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
fruit  is  particularly  liable  to  the  attack  of  an  insect 
which  deposits  its  eggs  within  the  germen.  As 
the  fruit  enlarges,  the  larvae  destroy  and  pulverize 
the  whole  interior,  leaving  the  rind  unchanged 
and  entire.  If  the  fruit  be  gathered  in  this  state 
and  attempted  to  be  eaten,  it  fills  the  mouth  with 
a dry  powder  like  fine  ashes,  and  of  a bitter  taste. 
Milton  ana  Moore  have  both  alluded  to  this,  and 
some  of  the  earlier  travellers  assert  that  were  the 
traveller  to  cut  them  in  two,  “ he  shall  find  within 
them  coles  and  cyndres.” 

Solarium.  , Staircase  Shell. — A genus  of 
Mollusca  belonging  to  the  class  Gasteropoda. 
The  shells  are  of  an  orbicular  form,  depressed,  with 
an  open  umbilicus  and  sub-quadrangular  mouth. 
The  animal  has  a horny  operculum,  which  is 
multispiral.  The  spiral  edges  of  the  whirls,  seen 
in  the  umbilicus,  have  been  fancifully  compared 
to  a winding  staircase.  About  twenty-five  or 
thirty  species  have  been  enumerated,  two  or  three 
of  which  have  been  detached  of  late,  and  formed 
into  different  sub-genera,  as  Torinia , Omalaxis, 
or  Bifrontia.  About  fifty-six  fossil  species  have 
been  enumerated. 

Solastcr. — A genus  of  echinodermatous  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  family  Asteriidce.  The 
species  are  distinguished  by  having  two  rows  of 
ambulacral  pores,  and  numerous  rays,  nearly 
equalling  in  length  the  diameter  of  the  disc. 

Soklanella.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Primulacece. 
Three  species  belong  to  this  genus,  all  natives  of 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  as  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  near  the  snow  line.  S.  alpina  is 
a pretty  plant  with  violet  flowers,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens.  Some  of  these  plants  are 
slightly  purgative. 

Solea. — A genus  of  fishes  forming  part  of  the 
old  genus  Pleuronectes,  and  containing  the  sole, 
&C.  See  PLEURONECTIDiE. 

Solecurtus  (solen  and  curtus , short) A 

genus  of  conchiferous  Mollusca  belonging  to  the 
family  Solenidce.  The  shells  are  elongated,  rather 
ventricose,  with  sub -central  beaks ; margins  sub- 
parallel ; ends  truncated,  gaping ; ligament  pro- 
minent ; hinge  teeth,  two  in  each  valve ; and  the 
animals  are  too  large  for  the  shell.  They  live 
buried  deeply  in  sand  or  mud,  usually  beyond 
low  water,  and  are  difficult  to  obtain  alive.  S. 
strigillatus  has  the  shell  of  a rosy  colour,  with 
white  zones  and  furrows  on  its  surface,  and  is 
found  not  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  also  in 
Brazil,  Senegal,  and  the  Indian  seas.  S.  Cari- 
hceus  occurs  in  countless  myriads  on  the  bars  of 
American  rivers,  and  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey 
in  sand  exposed  at  low  water.  By  removing 
three  or  four  inches  of  sand  its  burrows  may  be 
discovered ; they  are  vertical  cylindrical  cavities, 
1^  inch  in  diameter,  and  12  or  more  deep.  The 
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animal  holds  fast  by  the  expanded  end  of  its  foot. 
About  twenty-five  recent  and  thirty  fossil  species 
have  been  described. 

Solcmya,  or  Solenomya.  — A genus  of 
conchiferous  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family 
Solemyidce,  of  which  it  is  the  only  genus  and  the 
type.  The  species  are  very  peculiar  for  being 
covered  with  a very  hard  cartilaginous  perios- 
traca,  which  is  much  produced  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  shell.  The  shell  is  inequilateral,  equivalve, 
elongated  transversely  and  obtuse  at  the  extre- 
mities, and  gaping  at  each  end.  The  hinge  has 
no  teeth,  and  the  ligament  is  concealed.  The 
animal  has  only  one  gill  on  each  side,  and  the 
foot  is  proboscidiform,  truncated,  and  fringed  at 
the  end.  The  mantle  lobes  are  united  behind, 
with  a single  siphonal  orifice.  Only  four  recent 
species  are  known;  they  burrow  in  the  mud. 
Four  other  species  occur  fossil. 

Solen. — A genus  of  shells.  - See  Solenidce. 

Solemdse.— A family  of  conchiferous  Mol- 
lusca, containing  numerous  species  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  The  shells  are  generally 
elongated,  equivalve,  gaping  at  both  extremities ; 
the  hinge  provided  with  two  or  three  compressed 
teeth  in  each  valve,  the  posterior  of  which  is 
bifid.  The  ligament  is  long,  external,  and  the 
cartilages  are  linear,  and  supported  on  a large 
very  prominent  pad  or  fulcrum.  At  the  posterior 
extremity  the  mantle  is  prolonged  into  a short 
tube,  containing  the  two  siphons  united,  and  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  surface  of  the  sand  into  which 
they  dig.  The  genus  Solen  is  the  type  of  the 
family,  and  the  species  are  known  by  the  name 
of  the  “ razor  fish.”  The  hinge  in  these  shells 
is  nearly  terminal.  They  live  buried  nearly  ver- 
tically in  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore  at  extreme 
low  water,  at  a little  depth  below  the  surface. 
They  never  voluntarily  leave  their  burrows,  and 
if  taken  out  soon  withdraw  themselves  again. 
They  are  excellent  articles  of  food  when  cooked. 
Several  species  are  found  fossil. 

Solenomya. — See  Solemya. 

Solenostemma  (ovwAjjv,  tube  ; (r-rs^a, 
crown). — A genus  of  plants.  See  Asclepia- 
DACEA2. 

Solidago  ( solidare , to  heal  wounds,  &c.). — 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Composite,  sub-order  Corymbiferce, 
and  tribe  Asteroidece.  The  species  belonging  to 
this  genus  are  numerous,  about  130  having  been 
described.  They  are  herbaceous,  with  a some- 
what shrubby  lower  stem,  and  are  natives,  for  the 
most  part,  of  North  America,  only  a few,  com- 
paratively speaking,  being  found  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  They  have  sessile  alternate  leaves,  entire 
or  serrated,  and  yellow  flowers  in  small  heads. 
Some  of  them  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  where 
they  produce  a good  effect  with  their  yellow 
flowers.  The  typical  species  is  the  golden  rod, 
S.  virgaurea , a plant  found  growing  in  the  wooded 
districts  throughout  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and 
even  in  North  America.  The  golden  rod  is  a 
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bitter  astringent,  and  was  in  olden  times  highly- 
esteemed,  and  very  much  used  by  physicians  as 
a diaphoretic  and  vulnerary.  8.  odora , a native 
of  North  America,  is  used  in  the  United  States  as 
an  astringent  in  cases  of  dysentery. 

Solipcdes. — A term  used  by  some  naturalists 
to  designate  a family  of  pachydermatous  mam- 
malia characterized  by  having  only  one  apparent 
toe  and  a single  hoof  on  each  foot,  such  as  the 
Horse , Ass,  &c. 

Somateria. — A genus  of  ducks.  See  Ana- 
TIN^E. 

Sonclms.  The  Sow  Thistle. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Compositce , sub  -order  Cichoracece.  A consid  erable 
number  of  (about  forty-five)  species  are  described, 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Four  of  these  are  British,  the  most  common,  S. 
oleraceus , being  found  in  waste  places  and  culti- 
vated ground  all  over  the  world.  It  is  greedily 
fed  upon  by  many  animals. 

Sorbus. — A genus  of  plants  to  which  the 
mountain  ash  and  service  tree  belong,  according 
to  some  botanists.  They  are  generally,  however, 
placed  in  the  genus  Pyrus.  See  Pomaces. 

Sorex.  The  Shrew  Mouse — A genus  of  in- 
sectivorous Mammalia  belonging  to  the  family 
Erinaceidoe.  The  shrews  have  much  the  general 
aspect  of  the  mouse.  The  muzzle,  however,  is 
very  much  attenuated,  the  ears  are  short  and 
rounded,  and  the  body  is  covered  with  a soft  and 
velvety  fur.  The  common  shrew,  S.  araneus 
( Corcira  vulgaris ),  is  about  five  inches  long  from 
the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  is 
of  a reddish  mouse  colour  above,  grayish  beneath, 
and  sometimes  tinged  with  yellow.  It  is  a native 
of  Great  Britain,  frequents  dry  situations,  and 
makes  long  superficial  burrows  in  banks,  amongst 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  brushwood.  Its  food  con- 
sists of  insects,  worms,  and  grubs,  for  the  pursuit 
of  which  among  the  close  herbage,  and  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  its  thin  pointed  snout  is  admir- 
ably adapted.  It  is  a harmless  little  animal,  but 
at  one  time  was  an  object  of  fear  and  superstition. 
The  body  exhales  a rank,  musky  odour,  so  that 
cats  will  not  eat  them,  though  they  are  devoured 
by  owls  and  kestrels.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that 
every  autumn  immense  numbers  of  these  little  ani- 
mals are  found  dead  on  our  footpaths  and  roads, 
but  the  cause  of  this  mortality  has  not  yet  been 
cleared  up.  Two  other  species  are  found  in 
Britain,  the  water  shrew,  S.  (Crossopus')  fodiens, 
and  the  oared  shrew,  S.  remifer  — (Crossopus 
ciliatus ).  In  India  a species  is  found  which  is  of 
considerable  size.  It  is  well  known  to  the  resi- 
dents in  that  country  as  the  musk  rat,  and  is 
about  the  size  of  our  common  brown  rat.  This 
species,  S.  murinus  or  myosurus , diffuses  a most 
powerful  odour  of  musk,  which  impregnates  every- 
thing that  is  touched  by  it.  Even  wine,  in  well 
corked  bottles,  is  frequently  rendered  unfit  for 
use  by  their  running  over  them,  the  wine  having 
a strong  musky  odour  imparted  to  it.  Another 
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animal,  diffusing  a musky  odour,  and  nearly 
allied  to  the  genus  sorex,  is  the  desman,  Mygale 
moschata.  It  is  about  seven  inches  long,  with  a 
tail  about  eight  inches  additional,  and  is  found  in 
the  river  Volga,  and  the  adjacent  lakes  from 
Novgorod  to  Saratov.  Stagnant  waters,  shut 
in  by  high  banks,  are  its  favourite  localities, 
and  it  is  never  seen  on  dry  land.  Its  muzzle  is 
elongated  into  a small,  very  flexible,  proboscis, 
which  is  constantly  in  motion ; its  tail  is  scaly, 
and  flattened  at  the  sides ; its  feet  are  membran- 
ous, and  it  excavates  burrows  in  the  banks  twenty 
feet  in  length,  commencing  under  water,  and 
ascending  to  above  the  level  of  the  highest  floods. 
The  desman  feeds  upon  leeches,  small  fish,  and 
larvae  of  water  insects,  and  in  its  turn  is  preyed 
upon  by  pikes  and  other  voracious  fishes,  whose 
flesh  becomes  so  impregnated  with  musk  as  to 
render  them  uneatable. 

Sorghum. — A genus  of  grasses.  See  Holcus. 

Sorus. — A term  employed  to  designate  the 
collection  of  sporanges  of  ferns,  found  on  the  edges 
or  under  surface  of  the  fronds.  It  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  the  groups  of  spores  in  the 
florideous  Algae. 

Soymidia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Cedre- 
LACEiE. 

Spa  lax. — A genus  of  rodent  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Glires , family  Aspalacidce.  The 
species  belonging  to  this  genus  are  stout  animals 
with  a thick,  cylindrical  body,  without  or  with 
only  a very  short  hairy  tail,  and  short  feet  fitted 
for  digging,  all  four  furnished  with  five  toes. 
The  head  is  large  and  flat  above,  and  the  muzzle 
is  cartilaginous  and  very  obtuse.  They  appear 
to  have  no  eyes,  these  organs  being  almost  rudi- 
mental,  and  their  external  ears  are  extremely 
small.  They  live  under  ground,  in  galleries  which 
they  hollow  out  with  their  strong  fore  feet. 
Their  food  consists  of  plants  and  roots,  and  they 
commit  great  devastation  in  the  cultivated  fields. 
S.  typhlus  is  the  type  of  the  genus,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  “ blind  mole-rat.”  It  is  a 
little  larger  than  our  common  rat,  being  about 
7j  inches  long,  and  is  a native  of  Syria,  the 
south  of  Russia,  Persia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Greece.  The  mole-rats  are  particularly  abundant 
in  Russia,  in  the  fertile  plains  where  there  is 
abundance  of  food.  They  live  in  society,  dwell- 
ing in  shallow  galleries  under  ground,  which 
communicate  with  deeper  cavities  where  they  are 
protected  from  wet. 

Sparid*.  The  Sparoid  Fishes. — A family  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes,  resembling  somewhat  in 
form  the  perches,  the  body  being  generally  of  an 
ovate  form  and  covered  with  large  scales.  The 
dorsal  fin  is  single,  the  anterior  half  supported 
by  spinous  rays  and  undivided.  The  opercular 
bones  are  not  spinous  or  toothed,  the  palate  is 
toothless,  and  the  mouth  is  not  protractile.  These 
fishes  feed  chiefly  upon  small  mollusca  and  Crus- 
tacea, and  their  strong  teeth  are  well  adapted 
for  crushing  the  hard  shells  of  these  animals. 
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The  structure  of  the  teeth  varies  considerably  in 
the  different  species,  and  affords  characters  for 
arranging  them  in  several  groups.  In  one  set 
the  teeth  are  rounded  like  paving  stones,  as  in 
the  genera  Sargus,  Pagrus,  and  Pagellus, 
numerous  species  of  which  occur  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; in  a second,  they  are  conical  and  pointed, 
as  in  Lethirinus , which  is  remarkable  for  having 
no  scales  on  the  cheeks,  and  Dentex — which  see ; 
in  a third  set  the  teeth  are  minute,  numerous, 
and  dense  as  the  pile  on  velvet,  as  in  the  genus 
Cantharus , one  species  of  which  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  C.  varius,  or  the  black  bream ; and  in  a fourth 
set  the  teeth  are  compressed,  placed  close  to- 
gether, and  have  a cutting  edge  more  or  less 
notched,  as  in  the  genera  Scatharus  and  Creni- 
dens , &c. 

Spartium. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce.  This 
genus  originally  contained  a number  of  species, 
many  of  -which  have  now  been  transferred  to 
other  genera,  as  Genista,  Sarothamnus,  &c. 
Almost  the  only  species  remaining  is  8.  junceum , 
the  Spanish  broom,  a very  pretty  shrub,  a native 
of  southern  Europe.  It  has  long,  slender,  rounded 
branches,  and  large,  golden-yellow,  sweet-scented 
flowers  in  terminal  branches.  A fibrous  thread 
is  obtained  from  it,  of  which  doth  is  made,  and 
this  plant  is  considered  by  some  authors  to  be 
that  used  by  the  Romans  for  cordage,  and  called 
by  them  Spartum. 

Spataugidae. — A family  of  echinodermatous 
animals,  belonging  to  the  order  Echinida , and 
characterized  by  having  the  mouth  transverse, 
and  placed  more  or  less  in  front  of  the  middle 
of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  shell.  The  series  of 
pores  form  petal-like  rows,  both  on  the  back  and 
near  the  mouth.  The  shell  is  generally  heart- 
shaped,  and  is  sometimes  furnished  with  long, 
slender,  as  well  as  the  usual  small  short  spines. 
The  genus  Spatangus  is  the  type,  and  a good 
many  species  have  been  described. 

Spatularia. — A genus  of  sturgeons.  See 
Sturionim:. 

Species. — In  the  language  of  Natural  History, 
a species  is  an  assemblage  of  individuals,  whose 
likeness  to  one  another  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  they  all  have  had,  or  may  have 
had,  the  same  original  parentage;  whilst  it  is 
distinguished  from  any  other  species  by  sound 
definite  character,  so  uniformly  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  that  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  this  from  the  influence  of 
any  external  conditions. 

Spelearctos  (<rcr»jA«/0v,  cave  ; k^htos,  bear). 
— A genus  of  fossil  mammalia,  belonging  to 
the  order  Carnivora , and  family  Ursidce  or 
bears. 

Spermatozoa  seed;  %et>ov,  animal). 

— A name  given  to  peculiar,  microscopic  bodies, 
found  in  the  fecundating  liquor  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  which  are  the  fertilizing  elements  of 
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this  liquid.  Their  form  varies  in  different  ani- 
mals, but  they  usually  consist  of  a rounded  or 
oval  body  or  head,  to  one  end  of  which  is  ap- 
pended a moveable  filament.  Most  spermatozoa 
exhibit  active  movements  produced  by  the  action 
of  this  filament,  whence  they  were  formerly 
considered  to  be  independent  living  animals. 
These  movements,  however,  are  now  considered 
to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  ciliated  zoospores  of 
the  Algos.  In  these  and  other  cryptogamic  plants, 
these  bodies  are  also  known  by  the  name  of 
antherozoids.  They  are  regarded  as  analogous 
to  the  spermatozoa  of  animals,  and  as  the  agents 
of  the  fertilization  of  the  germ  cell. 

Spermoedia. — A name  applied  by  some 
botanists  to  that  diseased  state  of  the  seeds  of 
rye  and  other  grasses,  produced  by  a fungus,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Ergot — see  this  word. 

Sphaenoccphali  (jrQa.iv o;,  sphenoid  bone ; 
x'QaX'/i,  head). — A genus  of  monsters.  See 
OtOCEPHALvEI. 

Sphaeria A genus  of  acotyledonous  plants 

belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Fungi.  The  species 
are  small,  generally  found  upon  decaying  vege- 
table matters,  and  appear  as  if  immersed  in  the 
substance  on  which  they  grow.  They  are  very 
numerous,  upwards  of  600  having  been  described, 
200  of  which  are  British.  They  are  generally 
diffused  throughout  the  world  in  the  temperate 
zones,  and  so  abundant  are  they,  that  scarcely  a 
decaying  stick  can  be  taken  up  in  autumn 
without  presenting  some  form  of  them.  Though 
it  is  almost  universally  upon  decaying  vegetable 
matters  that  they  are  found,  yet  two  or  three 
species  have  been  discovered  growing  from  the 
bodies  of  caterpillars  and  other  decaying  animal 
matters.  8.  sinensis , a substance  greatly  valued 
by  the  Chinese  as  a medicine,  grows  from  a 
caterpillar.  8.  Robertsii  is  developed  on  the 
larva  of  Eepialus  virescens , a moth  found  in  New 
Zealand.  The  body  of  the  caterpillar,  without 
losing  its  general  form,  is  gradually  converted 
into  a solid  ligneous  substance.  8.  Taylori  is  a 
similar  development  on  the  body  of  an  Australian 
caterpillar. 

Sphaeioma. — A genus  of  Crustacea.  See 
ISOPODA. 

Sphagnum.  — A genus  of  acotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Musci. 
These  mosses  are  remarkable  plants,  with 
white  leaves  slightly  tinted  with  red  or  green. 
They  are  found  growing  in  marshy  places,  and 
form  masses  of  turf  which  serve  as  fuel  in  some 
countries. 

Sphargis. — A genus  of  tortoises.  See  Che- 
LONIA. 

Sphenophyllum. — A genus  of  fossil  plants 
peculiar  to  the  coal  measures  and  the  transition 
formations.  These  plants  appear  to  have  been 
herbaceous,  and  to  have  had  slender,  often  rami- 
fied stems  -with  verticillate  leaves.  They  are 
considered  to  be  acotyledonous  plants,  and  to 
have  belonged  to  the  order  Musci , and  most  pro- 
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bably  the  tribe  Marsiliacece.  About  seven 
species  are  known. 


Sphenophyllum.  dentatum. 

Sphecidae  or  Sphegadse.  Sand  Wasps. — A 
family  of  fossorial  hymenopterous  insects,  distin- 
guished by  having  filiform  antennae,  generally 
twisted  in  the  females ; an  elongated  abdomen,  at- 
tached to  the  thorax  by  a long  peduncle,  a narrow 
body,  and  feet  adapted  for  digging.  The  species 
are  nearly  allied  to  the  Crabronidce , and  are  very 
numerous.  They  are  generally  of  considerable  size, 
and  ordinarily  their  colour  is  of  a brilliant  violet- 
blue,  more  or  less  deep,  a few  being  banded  with 
yellow.  The  females  are  provided  with  a sting 
like  the  wasps  and  bees.  They  are  remarkable  in- 
sects for  their  industry,  and  the  care  which  the 
females  take  for  preserving  and  bringing  up 
their  young.  There  are  only  two  sexes  in  this 
family,  male  and  female.  There  are  no  neuters, 
no  workers ; the  female  is  the  architect  of  her 
own  nest,  which  is  generally  hollowed  out  of  the 
sand,  and  alone  takes  charge  of  supplying  her 
larvae  with  food.  This  consists  of  living  insects, 
which  the  mother  brings  to  the  nest  as  soon  as 
she  deposits  her  eggs,  first  stinging  her  poor  vic- 
tims so  as  to  stupefy  and  not  kill  them.  As  soon 
as  she  has  provisioned  the  cell  in  which  the  egg 
is  deposited,  she  closes  it.  up  so  as  to  prevent  all 
access  to  it.  The  larva,  when  hatched,  has  its 
food  ready  provided  for  it,  and  grows  rapidly. 
When  it  has  acquired  its  full  growth,  it  spins  a 
silky  cocoon  in  which  it  undergoes  its  transfor- 
mation. The  females  of  the  genus  Pompilus  pro- 
vision their  nests  with  spiders.  Generally  they 
attack  those  species  which  do  not  spin  webs,  and 
which  are  in  consequence  more  easily  caught, 
but  occasionally  they  even  assault  the  large 
domestic  spiders,  pouncing  upon  them  rapidly, 
and  piercing  them  with  their  sting,  so  as  quickly 
to  disable  them.  The  genus  Sphex  is  numerous 
in  species.  They  are  found  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  warm  climates, 
but  only  one  is  found  in  Britain.  The  females 
provision  their  nests  with  large  orthopterous  in- 
sects, as  well  as  spiders.  The  genus  Ammophila 
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contains  one  species,  A.  sabulosa , which  is  about 
the  most  abundant  species  of  the  family  in 
Europe.  It  is  a slender,  elongated  insect,  with  a 
red  band  across  the  lower  half  of  the  third,  the 
whole  of  the  fourth,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
fifth  segment,  of  the  abdomen.  The  female  digs 
a pretty  deep  hole  in  the  sand  in  road  sides,  &c , 
in  which  she  deposits  an  egg.  She  then  goes  in 
search  of  an  insect  to  serve  as  food  for  the  larva 
when  hatched,  and  after  depositing  it  by  the  side 
of  the  egg,  she  closes  the  entrance  to  the  cell,  and 
proceeds  to  dig  another  hole  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  another  egg.  The  insects  this  species 
selects  as  food  for  her  young,  are  the  larvae  of 
moths.  The  genus  Chlorion  contains  several 
species,  natives  of  India  and  Madagascar.  See 
Chlorion. 

Sphenoptei’is — A genus  of  fossil  acotyle- 
donous  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Filices. 
They  have  pinnated  fronds ; the  leaflets  are 
cuneiform,  truncate,  or  rounded,  and  have  fan- 


Sphenopteris  Hmninghausii. 

shaped  dichotomous  nervures,  which  give  the 
plants  a peculiar  aspect.  About  100  species  have 
been  described,  and  the  greater  number  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  coal  measures. 

Spherulites. — A synonym  of  Radiolites. 
See  Hippuritid^e. 

Sphex.  The  Sand  Wasp See  Sphecid^e. 

Sphingidae.  The  Sphinx  family , or  Hawk- 
Moths. — A family  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  Lepidoptera.  The  species  of  this  family 
are  amongst  the  most  robust  and  powerful  of  all 
the  lepidopterous  insects.  Thc'r  body  is  thick 
and  stout,  their  wings  narrow,  and  more  solid 
than  usual  amongst  the  lepidoptera,  the  nervures 
running  along  them  being  very  strong.  Their 
flight  is  very  rapid,  and  they  can  when  they 
choose  hover  over  one  spot  for  a length  of  time 
without  their  wings  manifesting  any  other  move- 
ment than  a rapid  quivering.  In  general  they 
have  a very  long  proboscis,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  able  to  extract  the  honey  from  the 
flowers.  This  family  is  very  numerous  in  species, 
from  130  to  150  having  been  enumerated.  They 
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are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  warm  and  moist 
countries.  Some  of  them  are  very  large,  measur- 
ing across  the  extended  wings  nearly  half  a foot. 
They  are  handsome  insects,  often  very  agreeably 
coloured.  Their  habits  are  more  nocturnal  than 
diurnal,  though  some  of  them  fly  in  midday 
during  the  brightest  sunshine.  The  caterpillars 
of  the  sphingidae  are  very  massive,  and  the  last 
ring  of  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with  a kind  of 
spur.  Their  body  is  generally  spotted  with 
various  colours,  and  they  are  found  living  on 
shrubs  and  trees.  When  disturbed,  they  raise 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  in  a menacing  man- 
ner, an  attitude  which  was  thought  to  recall  the 
Sphinx  of  fable,  and  which  gave  them  their  name. 
They  undergo  their  transformations  in  the  ground, 
some  of  them  hollowing  out  a simple  cell,  others 
secreting  a silky  matter  and  forming  a kind  of 
cocoon  with  it  mixed  with  dry  leaves  and  other 
foreign  substances.  There  are  a considerable 
number  of  genera  in  this  family,  of  which  the 
genus  Sphinx  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The 
best  known  species  of  this  genus  is  S.  ligustri,  the 
privet  hawk-moth,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  upon 
the  Ligustrum  album  or  common  privet.  The 
genus  Acherontia  contains  the  well  known  death’s 
head  moth.  See  Acherontia.  Amongst  the 
most  beautiful  species  are  several  belonging  to 
the  genus  Deilephila — which  see. 

Sphinx.  Hawk-Moth. — See  Sphingidae. 

Sphyraema. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes,  forming  the  type  of  the  family  Sphyrcenidce. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  species  of  this  genus 
is  the  fish  known  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  name 
of  the  Barracuda.  Its  flesh  in  general  is  good, 
but  at  certain  seasons  it  becomes  highly  poison- 
ous. The  symptoms  produced  are  very  peculiar. 
A general  trembling  over  the  whole  body,  violent 
pains  in  the  head,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  severe 
pains  in  the  joints  of  the  arms  and  hands,  often 
followed  up  by  the  loss  of  the  hair  and  nails. 
These  symptoms  seldom  become  fatal  but  last  a 
long  time. 

Spicula. — Curiously  shaped  microscopic  bo- 
dies found  in  many  of  the  invertebrata,  forming  a 
rudimental  external  skeleton,  and  giving  firm- 
ness to  the  body  of  the  animals.  They  are  met 
with  of  all  form  in  sponges,  and  in  them  con- 
sist of  silex.  They  occur  also  in  the  echinoder- 
mata,  the  foraminifera  and  mollusca,  and  in  all 
these  classes  of  animals  consist  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter. They  are  now  generally  considered  as 
analogous  to  the  elements  of  shells. 

Spigclia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Loganiacece,  sub- 
order Spigeliece.  The  species  of  which  the  genus 
is  formed  are  shrubs  or  herbs  peculiar  to  tropical 
America  and  the  warm  parts  of  North  America. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  connate,  and  dilated  at 
their  petiole.  About  thirty  or  forty  species  are 
known.  S.  anthelmintica,  annual  worm  grass  or 
Guiana  pink  root,  is  a native  of  Brazil  and 
Guiana,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies. 
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It  possesses  powerful  narcotic  properties  when  it 
is  fresh,  and  proves  very  fatal  to  the  cattle  which 
browse  upon  it.  It  is  asserted  that  the  negroes 
know  its  poisonous  effects,  and  at  one  time  they 
were  said  to  have  employed  it  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  their  masters.  In  small  doses  it  acts 
well  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  in  consequence  is 
called  by  the  colonists  in  Brazil,  “ yerba  de 
lombrices.”  S.  Marylandica , Maryland  worm 
grass  or  Carolina  pink  root,  is  a native  of  all 
parts  of  North  America,  stretching  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  to  Florida.  It  has  much 
the  same  properties  as  the  preceding,  but  is  less 
energetic.  It  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  its 
root,  which  is  the  part  most  employed,  is  also  an 
astringent.  This  species  is  often  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  as  an  ornament. 

Spilanthes  ( 'ffvriXos , a spot ; av^aj,  a flower). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Composites , and  sub-order  Corymbi- 
ferce.  The  species  are  herbs  with  opposite  entire 
j leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  They  are  natives  of 
tropical  climates,  particularly  South  America. 
A good  many  species  have  been  described, 
amongst  which  S.  acmella , a native  of  India,  is 
remarkable  for  its  power  of  producing  an  increased 
flow  of  saliva,  even  to  the  extent  of  salivation. 
It  is  accordingly  employed  in  cases  of  enlarged 
salivary  glands,  and  for  strengthening  the  gums. 
S.  oleracea,  a native  of  South  America,  has  a 
piquant,  peppery  taste,  and  the  leaves  have  been 
used  as  a condiment.  They  possess  also,  like 
the  preceding,  a sialagogue  property.  It  is 
reckoned  a good  antiscorbutic,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  a substitute  for  Coch/earia. 

Spinacia. — The  genus  of  plants  to  which  the 
well  known  pot-herb  called  spinage  belongs.  See 
ChENOPODIACEaE. 

Spinell. — A minei’al  substance  occurring  in 
crystals.  Spec.  grav.  3'523;  hardness  8.  Of 
various  colours,  and  composed  of  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  a trace  of  lime.  There  are  seve- 
ral well  known  varieties.  The  red  spinell,  or  the 
ruby  spinell  of  lapidaries,  of  a scarlet-red  colour, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  chromic  acid.  The 
balas  ruby,  of  a rose-red  colour,  and  constituting 
one  of  our  most  precious  stones.  It  is  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  brilliant 
lustre.  The  crystals  are  generally  small,  and 
sometimes  they  pass  for  the  Oriental  ruby.  They 
are  found  in  sand  in  the  rivers  of  Ceylon,  My- 
sore, and  Pegu.  Blue  spinell,  from  America, 
Ceylon,  near  Naples,  &c.,  of  a smalt-blue  colour. 
Green  spinell,  of  a pistachio-green  colour,  found 
in  Finland,  in  the  Oural  Mountains,  the  United 
States  of  America,  &c.  Black  spinell  or  pleo- 
naste,  of  a greenish  or  velvety-black  colour, 
opaque,  or  only  translucent  at  the  edges.  This 
variety  is  also  called  ceylanite.  It  is  found  in 
America,  and  at  Somma  near  Vesuvius. 

Spiracles  or  Stigmata. — The  external 
orifices  of  the  tracheae  of  insects  and  spiders. 
The  tracheae  or  respiratory  tubes  of  these  ani- 
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mals  have  no  communication  with  the  mouth, 
but  terminate  externally  in  orifices  situated  upon 
the  surface  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen. 

Spiraea. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rosacece.  The  species 
are  herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby,  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  leaves  are  simple  or  pinnate,  with 
double  stipules  adhering  to  the  petioles,  and  white 
or  rose  coloured  flowers.  About  sixty  species 
are  described,  amongst  which  the  best  known  is 
S.  ulmaria , a native  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Europe;  in  England,  known  by  the 
name  of  “ meadow  sweet,”  or  “ queen  of  the 
meadows;”  in  France,  “reine  des  pres.”  The 
smell  which  the  flowers  exhale  is  remarkably 
sweet,  and  when  these  are  steeped  in  wine  they 
are  said  to  give  it  the  taste  of  Malmsey.  In 
olden  times,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  strew 
floors  with  rushes  and  flowers,  the  meadow 
sweet  was  in  high  estimation.  S.  filipendula  is 
another  native  species,  and  has  its  roots  termi- 
nated in  ovoid  tubercles.  These  contain  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  starch  to  make  them  useful,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  as  an  article  of  food.  Pigs  are 
fond  of  them.  The  plant  itself  is  astringent,  and 
has  been  used  for  tanning  skins.  Several  species 
are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants. 

Spirifer. — A genus  of  fossil  Mollusca  be- 
longing to  the  class  Brachiopoda , and  nearly 
allied  to  the  Terebratulas.  The  species  are 
numerous,  about  200  having  been  described. 

Spirillum. — A genus  of  minute  organisms. 
See  Yibrio. 

Spirolina. — A genus  of  minute  animals  be- 
longing to  the  class  Foraminifera. 

Spiroloculina. — A genus  of  minute  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Foraminifera , and  family 
Mililiolidm. 

Spiroptera A genus  of  Entozoa  or  intes- 

tinal worms  belonging  to  the  order  Nematoidea , 
and  family  Filariidce.  Several  species  are  men- 
tioned, but  there  is  one  of  them,  S.  hominis , 
which  is  a parasite  of  the  human  body.  In  the 
males  the  tail  is  spirally  twisted,  and  furnished 
with  membranous  or  vesicular  wings  or  expan- 
sions. 

Spirorbis. — A genus  of  annelides  belonging 
to  the  order  Tubicolce.  The  shells  are  spirally 
twisted  in  a flat  form,  and  adhere  to  other  sub- 
stances. They  are  always  solitary,  and  generally 
very  small.  Several  species  are  British. 

@pirula. — A genus  of  dibranchiate  cephalo- 
podous  Mollusca  belonging  to  and  forming  the 
type  of  a small  family,  Spirulidce.  The  shells 
are  white,  thin,  transparent,  nacreous  inter- 
nally, cylindrical,  many-chambered,  and  partially 
twisted  into  a discoidal  spire,  the  whirls  of  which 
are  separate.  The  chambers  are  concave  out- 
wardly, and  traversed  by  a siphon.  The  animal 
belonging  to  this  shell  is  a decapod.  The  greater 
part  of  its  body,  covered  by  a sac  or  mantle,  is 
external  to  the  shell,  which  is  placed  vertically 
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in  its  posterior  extremity.  The  body  is  oblong, 
with  minute  terminal  fins,  and  the  arms  have 
six  rows  of  very  minute  cups.  The  delicate 
shell  of  the  spirula  is  scattered  by  thousands  on 
the  shores  of  New  Zealand;  it  abounds  on  the 
Atlantic  coasts,  and  a few  specimens  are  yearly 
brought  by  the  gulf  stream  and  strewed  upon 
the  shores  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Only  two  or 
three  perfect  specimens  of  the  animal,  however, 
have  as  yet  been  obtained. 

Spomlias. — A genus  of  plants,  from  two  or 
three  species  of  which  are  obtained  the  fruit 
called  hog  plums.  See  Anacardiace,e.  The 
species  yielding  these,  S.  purpurea  and  8.  mom- 
bin,  &c.,  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  There 
is  another  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
Society  and  Friendly  Islands,  and  is  now  culti- 
vated in  the  Isle  of  France,  where  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  “ arbre  de  cythere.”  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  is  called 
“pomme  de  cythere.”  It  has  an  agreeable, 
slightly  acid,  taste.  The  wood  is  white  and  hard, 
and  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas  use  it  for  making 
their  canoes.  From  the  bark  exudes  a resin, 
which  they  likewise  use  for  pitching  their  vessels. 

Spomlylos.  The  Thorny  Oyster — A genus 
of  conchiferous  mollusca  allied  to  the  Ostreidce, 
but  according  to  some  naturalists  forming  the 
type  of  a small  family,  S 'pondylidce.  The  shells 
are  rough  and  spiny  externally,  and  are  attached 
by  the  right  valve.  The  inferior  valve  has  a 
triangular  hinge-area,  large,  flattened,  and  re- 
markable, which  increases  in  size  by  age,  and  is 
divided  longitudinally  by  a furrow.  The  hinge 
has  two  strong,  incurved,  interlocking  teeth  in 
each  valve,  and  the  cartilage  is  received  in  a cen- 
tral pit.  The  inner  shell  layer  is  very  distinct 
from  the  outer,  and  water  cavities  are  common 
in  the  inner  layer,  the  border  of  the  mantle  hav- 
ing deposited  shell  more  rapidly  than  the  umbonal 
portion.  The  species  are  numerous,  about  thirty 
recent  ones  having  been  described.  They  are 
known  by  the  name  of  thorny  oysters.  Upwards 
of  forty  fossil  species  have  been  described. 

Spongia.  Sponge. — See  Spongiid2E. 

Spon  giidse. — A family  of  animals  forming 
a class  by  themselves,  and  called  Porifera.  This 
family  is  composed  of  those  substances  called 
sponges,  and  to  which  the  well  known  sponge  of 
commerce  belongs.  For  a long  time  it  was  a 
disputed  point  whether  sponges  belonged  to  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  and  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that  the  evidence  has  preponderated  in 
favour  of  their  animal  nature.  They  consist  of 
a soft  gelatinous  mass,  mostly  supported  by  an 
internal  skeleton  composed  of  reticularly  anas- 
tomosing horny  fibres,  in  or  among  which  are 
usually  imbedded  siliceous  or  calcareous  spicula. 
They  vary  much  in  form,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  fixed  by  a kind  of  root  at  the  base,  or  they 
encrust  other  bodies.  They  are  mostly  marine, 
only  a few  being  natives  of  fresh  water.  In  the 
living  state  they  possess  lively  colours,  and  usu- 
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ally  grow  in  groups  upon  rocks,  shells,  polypes, 
sea-weeds,  Crustacea,  &c.  The  horny  fibres 
forming  the  skeleton  of  sponges  are  cylindrical 
and  variously  united,  so  as  to  form  a coarse  net- 
work with  rounded  or  angular  microscopic 
meshes-  The  gelatinous  substance  covering  this 
skeleton  resembles  somewhat  that  of  which  the 
Amibce  are  composed,  and  apparently  consists 
of  minute  masses, — those  on  the  surface  being 
furnished  with  long  and  very  slender  vibratile 
cilia.  During  life,  by  means  of  these,  water 
entering  by  the  smaller  apertures,  and  reaching 
the  oscular  channels,  is  expelled  from  the  oscula 
in  currents.  Sponges  are  propagated  by  divi- 
sion; when  cut  in  two,  the  portions  will  each 
grow  and  become  perfect  sponges.  They  are 
also,  and  more  usually,  propagated  by  gemmules, 
which  sprout,  from  the  delicate  granular  film 
covering  their  skeleton ; and  which,  gradually 
becoming  detached  from  the  parent  body,  are  fur- 
nished with  cilia,  swim  freely  about,  and  after- 
wards, finding  a favourable  locality,  become  fixed 
and  gradually  enlarge  into  sponges.  The  sponges 
of  commerce  are  obtained  in  considerable  quan- 
tities from  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  usually 
prepared  by  soaking  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  lime,  and  then 
bleached  and  well  beaten  to  render  them  fit  for 
market.  The  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Greek 
islands  have  been  trained  from  their  infancy  to 
dive  for  these  substances.  They  adhere  firmly 
to  the  bottom,  and  are  not  detached  without  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Smyrna  is  the  great  market 
for  sponge.  There  are  three  kinds  of  sponges,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  many  species,  and  form 
as  many  orders  or  divisions.  The  horny  sponges, 
Cornea , have  no  spicula,  and  have  the  body 
very  porous  and  elastic,  soft,  and  composed 
of  a fibro- corneous  skeleton,  which  anastomo- 
ses in  all  directions.  The  genus  Spongia, 
which  contains  the  sponge  of  commerce,  is 
the  type.  The  siliceous  sponges,  Silicea , 
have  the  body  more  or  less  rigid  or  friable, 
and  strengthened  with  siliceous  spicula. 

The  genus  Thethys  is  the  type.  The  cal- 
careous sponges,  Calcarea , have  the  body, 
which  is  not  very  soft,  and  composed  of  a 
sub-cartilaginous  substance,  supported  by 
calcareous  spicula.  The  genus  Grantia  is 
the  type. 

Spongilla. — A genus  of  sponges  which  in- 
habit fresh  water.  Two  species  are  British,  and 
are  found  attached  to  stones,  old  wood- work,  &c., 
in  still  or  slow  running  streams. 

Sporangium  (i seed  ; ayyas,  a vessel). 
— A name  applied  to  the  structure  which  contains 
the  spores  of  the  cryptogamic  plants. 

Sporcmlonema. — A genus  of  acotvledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Fungi , and  tribe 
Mucedines.  There  are  two  species  common  in 
this  country,  S.  casei , the  red  cheese  mould,  found 
on  cheese,  and  S.  muscce , the  fly  mould,  which  is 
so  often  seen  on  the  bodies  of  flies  in  the  autumn. 
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This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  of  plants  parasitic 
upon  animals. 

Sporidia  seed).  Spores. — The  organs 

which  represent  in  cryptogamic  plants  the  seeds 
of  the  flowering  plants. 

§porocarpium  ( trvroooi , seed ; KXQtfo;,  fruit). 
— A term  applied  to  the  particular  form  which 
the  sporanges  assume  in  the  Marsileacece.  It  is 
intended  to  express  a combination  of  sporanges 
placed  near  together,  and  more  especially  when 
these  are  enclosed  in  a common  membrane. 

Squalid®.  The  Shark  family. — A family  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Chondropterygii, 
and  composed  of  numerous  species  known  by  the 
general  name  of  sharks.  In  anatomical  structure, 
the  fishes  of  this  family  nearly  correspond,  more 
especially  in  the  formation  of  the  branchiae,  with 
the  rays — see  Raiid.e.  The  females  are  larger 
than  the  males,  and  are  ovoviviparous.  The 
eggs  are  in  general  contained  in  a hard,  horny, 
semi-  transparent  case,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  a 
long  tendril  attached  to  each  corner.  A few, 
however,  have  eggs  which  have  no  such  case; 
and  these  are  received  into  the  oviduct  of  the 
mother,  which  in  this  case  becomes  a sort  of 
uterus  in  which  the  young  are  developed.  The 
teeth  are  varied  in  form  in  the  different  species. 
They  are  arranged  in  several  series,  one  within 
another,  the  outermost  being  that  in  use.  Gener- 
ally they  are  large  and  in  the  form  of  an  isoceles 
triangle,  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  finely 
toothed  on  their  outer  margin.  The  form  of  the 
body  differs  much  in  the  different  genera.  They 
are  characterized,  however,  in  general  by  having 
a rounded  body,  terminated  by  a large,  conical, 
fleshy  tail.  The  pectoral  fins  are  small.  The 


ventrals  are  placed  at  a distance  from  the  pecto- 
rals, and  near  the  anus.  They  have  two  dorsal 
fins,  and  an  anal  under  the  base  of  the  tail.  The 
tail  terminates  in  the  caudal  fin,  the  upper  lobe 
of  which  is  generally  larger  than  the  lower,  and 
almost  always  bent  upwards  at  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  body.  The  mouth  is  large,  and  the 
snout  projects  beyond  it ; so  that  when  the  shark 
is  going  to  seize  its  prey,  it  is  obliged  to  turn  on 
one  side,  or  on  its  back,  should  the  object  be  a 
large  one.  Sharks  are  extremely  voracious, 
devouring  indiscriminately  almost  every  animal 
substance,  whether  alive  or  dead.  They  swim 
2 L 
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also  with  amazing  velocity,  outstripping  the 
swiftest  ships,  and  playing  around  them  as  if 
they  were  at  anchor.  The  skin  is  usually  rough, 
and  covered  with  a multitude  of  little  osseous 
tubercles.  That  of  some  of  the  species  forms 
what  is  called  Shagreen.  This  family  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  genera,  dependent  upon 
the  form  of  the  nostrils,  the  position  of  the  fins,  &c. 
The  genus  Carcharias  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
three  or  four  species  of  which  are  British.  C.  vul- 
garis, the  white  shark,  in  size  and  voracity  is 
the  most  formidable  of  all  the  species.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  most  parts  of  the  globe,  though 
generally  met  with  in  the  warmer  latitudes.  It 
attains  sometimes  the  length  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet,  and  its  mouth  is  sufficiently  wide 
to  receive  the  body  of  a man.  In  the  river 
Hooghly,  below  Calcutta,  I have  seen  one  swal- 
low a bullock’s  head  and  horns  entire.  They  are 
the  dread  of  sailors,  who  give  them  no  quarter 
whenever  they  can  catch  them.  The  blue  shark, 
C.  glaucus,  is  a more  slender  and  elegantly  formed 
species  than  the  white  shark,  and  is  the  most 
beautiful  in  point  of  colour  of  all  the  sharks.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  eight  feet,  is  a native  of 
most  parts  of  the  globe,  and  is  a very  voracious 
and  bold  fish.  Its  chief  food  consists  of  herrings, 
shads,  and  tunnies,  and  it  frequents  several  of  the 
British  coasts,  especially  that  of  Cornwall  during 
the  pilchard  season.  The  fox-shark,  or  the 
thresher,  C.  wipes , is  remarkable  for  the  great 
development  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin 
or  tail  into  which  the  vertebral  column  is  pro- 
longed. Tn  fact  it  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  whole 
body,  and  from  the  power  with  which  it  can  use 
it,  it  derives  its  English  name.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quently  met  with  on  our  coasts,  and  grows  to  the 
length  of  twelve  to  fourteen  feet.  The  hammer- 


Zygana  vulgaris— Hammer-headed  Shark. 


headed  shark,  Zygcena  vulgaris , is  remarkable  for 
having  the  sides  of  the  head  greatly  produced  in 
a horizontal  direction,  so  as  to  resemble  a double- 
headed hammer.  The  eyes  are  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  each  prolongation,  and  are  large. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
Seas,  and  is  almost  as  voracious  and  formidable 
as  the  white  shark  itself.  The  species  of  shark 
commonly  called  the  dog-fish,  belong  to  the  genus 
Scyllium.  Three  of  these,  the  small-spotted  dog- 
fish, S. canicula,  the  large-spotted  dog-fish,  S. 
catulus , and  the  black-mouthed  dog-fish,  S.  mel- 
anostornum , are  found  on  the  British  coasts. 
Another  species  of  shark  belonging  to  the  genus 
Guieus,  the  picked  shark,  or  common  tope,  G.  acan- 
thias,  is  also  found  on  our  coasts.  It  is  common 
on  the  shores  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  taken  in 
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order  to  be  prepared  for  sale  by  splitting  and 
drying,  and  is  then  much  used  as  an  article  of 
food  among  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  easily  known 
by  its  having  a very  strong  long  spine,  situated 
before  each  dorsal  fin,  and  connected  at  the  base 
with  the  fin  itself.  The  genus  Squatina  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  others  by  having  the 
mouth  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  muzzle,  and  not 
underneath  it.  The  eyes  are  dorsal,  not  lateral, 
and  the  head  is  round.  The  muzzle  is  obtuse, 
and  the  pectoral  fins  are  large  and  project 
forward.  The  body  is  broad  and  depressed,  in 
this  resembling  the  rays,  but  they  have  the 
branchial  openings  lateral,  and  situated  between 
the  head  and  the  pectorals.  S.  Icevis,  the  angel- 
fish, is  of  considerable  size,  of  a bluish-grav 
above,  and  white  beneath.  Its  pectoral  fins  are 
very  wide,  white,  sometimes  bordered  with  brown, 
and  producing  a bright  effect,  strongly  in  con- 
trast with  the  bluish  shade  of  the  back.  The 
flesh  is  white,  coriaceous,  and  tasteless.  Its  skin 
is  used  to  polish  wood  and  ivory,  &c.,  and  at  one 
time  its  flesh  was  held  in  high  estimation,  though 
now  it  is  reckoned  rank  and  coarse.  The  angel- 
fish is  met  with  on  many  parts  of  the  British 
coasts,  swimming  close  to  the  bottom,  or  often 
hiding  in  the  loose  soft  soil,  and  is  exceedingly 
fierce,  voracious,  and  dangerous  to  approach. 

Squamae.  Scales. — In  fishes  scales  form  an 
important  part  of  their  dermal  system.  They 
are  composed  of  horn  or  bone,  and  generally 
consist  of  concentric  layers.  Each  scale  is  secreted 
like  a tooth  in  a depression  or  pocket  of  the  skin, 
to  which  it  adheres  under  the  cuticle.  They  are 
usually  imbricated,  with  the  posterior  end  ex- 
truded and  free.  The  form  of  the  scales  was 
considered  by  Agassiz  to  bear  so  strong  a relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  structure  of  fishes  and  their 
general  economy,  that  he  founded  upon  it  his 
primary  divisions  of  the  class.  These  divisions, 
according  to  his  arrangement,  are  four,  and  seem 
well  adapted  for  characterizing  fossil  fishes,  but 
are  so  variable  that  they  fail  to  define  properly 
natural  groups  of  recent  species.  The  four  groups 
are — 1.  The  Cycloid  order  of  fishes,  in  which  the 
scales  are  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  horn 
or  bone,  without  spinous  margins,  and  not  covered 
by  enamel.  Most  commonly  they  are  imbricated, 
but  occasionally  they  are  placed  side  by  side  in 
contact,  but  not  overlapping.  This  order  has  a 
considerable  correspondence  with  the  Malacop- 
terygii  of  authors.  2.  The  Ctenoid  order , in 
which  the  scales  are  composed  of  horny  or  unena- 
melled bony  scales,  with  spinous  teeth  on  the 
posterior  edges  of  the  layers,  like  a comb.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  imbricated.  3.  The  Ganoid 
order , in  which  the  plates  or  scales  are  covered 
by  a thick  coat  of  enamel,  and  are  sometimes  of 
considerable  dimensions.  In  many  of  the  extinct 
species,  and  these  form  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  order,  the  enamelled  plate  is  rhomboidal, 
with  a hook  at  its  anterior  angle,  which  assists  it 
in  its  place.  The  recent  species,  however,  do  not 
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form  a natural  group  in  this  order,  and  in  the 
two  preceding  also,  there  are  scaleless  fishes 
associated  with  them.  4.  The  Placoid  order; 
these  fishes  have  the  skin  covered  with  irregular 
plates  of  hard  bone,  varying  greatly  in  shape  and 
size.  In  some,  as  in  the  rays  and  monk-fish, 
they  form  large,  rough,  or  spinous  tubercles;  and 
in  others,  as  the  dog-fish,  they  form  a fine  grained 
shagreen.  This  order  corresponds  with  the  Chon- 
dropterygii  of  most  authors,  and  includes  species 
with  a smooth  skin. 

In  Botany  the  term  scale  is  applied  to  parts 
which,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  bracts  or  leaves, 
and  are  arranged  upon  plants  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  scales  of  fishes,  &c. 

Squilla.  The  Mantis  Crab. — A genus  of 
Crustacea.  See  Stomapoda. 

Stachys  (trret%us,  a spike). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Labiatce , com  posed  of  herbs  or  under-shrubs,  which 
are  found  spread  over  almost  all  the  globe,  except 
Australia.  The  species  are  numerous,  above 
100  being  enumerated,  and  several  of  them,  as 
S.  germanica , S.  Betonica,  (=■  Betonica  officinalis ), 
S.  sylvatica , S.palustris,  &c.,  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain. 

Stagmaria  (<n •u.yg.a,,  a dropping  fluid). — A 
genus  of  plants,  yielding  an  excellent  varnish. 
See  Anacardiace/e. 

Stalactite  to  drop). — Long  masses 

of  carbonate  of  lime  suspended  from  the  roofs  of 
caverns,  &c.,  in  limestone  rocks,  are  called  Sta- 
lactites. The  water  containing  carbonate  of  lime 
held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  trickling 
through  crevices,  gradually  loses  its  carbonic 
acid  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  deposits  its  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  water  continuing  to  trickle 
over  the  portion  first  deposited,  gradually  adds  to 
it,  and  eventually  gives  it  its  great  length  and 
stalactitic  character.  Caverns  are  sometimes 
nearly  filled  with  these  deposits.  The  most  re- 
markable instances  of  stalactites  in  Britain  are 
in  the  Cavern  of  Castleton  in  Derbyshire,  and 
Macallister’s  Cave  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

Stalagmite  ( trra.'ka.yy.a. , a drop). — When  the 
water  which  contains  carbonate  of  lime  in  solu- 
tion drops  on  to  the  bottom  of  a cavern  before  it 
has  time  to  deposit  its  earthy  matter,  the  flatter 
mass  so  formed  receives  the  name  of  Stalag- 
mite. 

Stalagmites  (ara.'ka.yy.u.,  a drop). — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Clusiacece  or  Guttiferce.  One  of  the  species 
belonging  to  this  family,  a tree  growing  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  yields  a true  gamboge,  which 
is  employed  in  commerce. 

Stamina.  Stamens. — The  fertilizing  organs, 
producing  the  pollen,  and  surrounding  the  pistil 
in  perfect  flowering  plants,  or  occurring  in  the 
centre  of  the  barren  flowers  of  the  monoecious  or 
dioecious  genera,  are  called  stamens.  They  vary 
in  number  from  one  to  many  hundreds,  and  are 
by  modern  botanists  considered  to  be  modified 
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leaves,  resembling  them  in  their  structure,  devel- 
opment, and  arrangement. 

Stapelia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Asclepiadacece , con- 
taining about  ninety  species  peculiar  to  Africa, 
and  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  are  succulent,  branched  plants 
without  leaves,  frequently  covered  over  with  dark 
tubercles,  giving  them  a very  grotesque  appear- 
ance. From  their  quadrate,  fleshy  branches,  at 
irregular  points,  spring  fine  large  flowers,  of  a 
peculiar  aspect,  and  generally  spotted  or  marbled 
with  a deep  red-brown.  Some  of  them  exhale  a 
very  strong  odour  of  decomposing  animal  matter, 
like  carrion,  and  have  hence  received  the  name 
of  carrion  flowers.  S.  hirsuta , the  hairy  stapelia 
or  carrion  flower,  possesses  a very  large  flower  of 
a dark  chocolate-crimson  colour,  streaked  with 
yellow.  The  smell  of  this  plant  is  so  like  carrion, 
that  flesh  flies  deposit  their  ova  in  the  flower. 
When  the  larvae  are  hatched  they  are  starved  for 
the  want  of  food.  This  plant  is  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
species  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch.  Several 
other  species,  remarkable  for  their  singular  and 
beautiful  flowers,  are  frequently  cultivated  in  our 
greenhouses.  The}7  resemble  in  general  appear- 
ance some  of  the  cactuses  and  euphorbiae. 

Staphylea  (ffrxtpvXn,  a bunch  of  grapes). 
The  Bladder  Nut. — See  Staphyleaceas. 

Staphyleaceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  composed  of  shrubs,  with  opposite, 
pinnate  leaves,  having  stipules  and  stipels.  The 
species  are  not  numerous,  but  are  irregularly 
scattered  over  the  globe,  being  found  in  Europe, 
America,  and  Asia.  The  genus  Staphylea  is  the 
type  of  the  family.  The  species  composing  this 
genus  are  shrubs,  which  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  America,  though  one 
is  a native  of  Europe.  This  species,  the  common 
bladder  nut,  S.  pinnata,  is  a native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  appears  to  have  almost  naturalized 
itself  in  Yorkshire.  The  seeds  are  contained  in 
a bladder-like  capsule,  a circumstance  from  which 
the  genus  derives  its  English  name.  They  are 
eatable,  and  are  said  to  act  as  a mild  aperient. 
When  fully  ripe,  they  become  so  hard  that  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  they  are  often  used  for 
making  beads ; and  in  France  this  plant  is  some- 
times called  “ patrenotrier.” 

Stapliy  lini «tae . — A family  of  pentamerous 
Coleoptera,  of  which  the  genus  Staphylinus  is  the 
type.  This  genus  contains  upwards  of  100 
species.  In  general  they  have  the  head  large 
and  flat,  strong  mandibles,  short  straight  antennae, 
the  intermediate  feet  distinct  at  the  base,  and  the 
posterior  tarsi  cylindrical.  They  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  usually  found  under 
dead  leaves,  in  refuse,  dung,  &c.  One  of  the 
most  common  and  best  known  species  is  S 
(Ocypus ) olens , a very  characteristic  species  of  the 
family,  and  commonly  called  in  this  country 
“ the  devil’s  coach-horse.” 
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Staphyliniis.  — A genus  of  beetles.  See 
Staphylinid^. 

Siasice  ( <r<ra.nxyi,  to  stop ; the  plant  being  sup- 
posed at  one  time  to  stop  haemorrhage).  Sea  Pinks. 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Plumbaginacece , consisting  of  herbs 
and  under-slirubs,  which  grow  abundantly  in  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe,  in  Central  Asia,  and, 
though  rarely,  in  Australia.  The  leaves  are 
usually  radical,  and  the  flowers  generally  form 
unilateral  panicles  on  the  branches  of  a naked 
stem.  Each  flower  is  accompanied  with  two  or 
three  bracteae.  The  statices  form  a marked 
feature  in  the  flora  of  our  coasts.  There  are 
seventeen  or  eighteen  species  growing  in  Europe, 
and  are  generally  found  on  sands  covered  at  very 
high  tides.  S.  Limonium , the  sea  lavender,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  species,  and  is  a native  of 
Britain,  along  with  two  or  three  others.  A 
species  found  in  Carolina,  S.  Caroliniana , is  a 
powerful  astringent.  The  root  is  the  part  used, 
and  is  applied  to  apthse  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
It  has  been  employed  with  success  in  putrid  sore 
throat. 

^lannfonsa  (after  Sir  George  Staunton ). — 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Menisperma,cece.  The  species  of 
which  this  genus  is  composed  are  large  climbing 
shrubs,  with  alternate,  petiolate,  peltately  digitate 
leaves,  and  ^fragrant  white  flowers,  tinted  with 
purple  externally.  They  are  common  to  both 
China  and  tlie  Himalayas,  and  this  fact  has 
afforded  some  useful  inferences  respecting  the 
districts  where  the  tea  plant  might  be  success- 
fully cultivated.  The  Indian  species  are  found 
in  Nepal,  and  in  latitude  30°  north,  at  elevations 
of  5,000  or  6,000  feet.  Their  fruit  is  a berry, 
which  when  ripe  is  large,  of  a purple  colour,  and 
possesses  a sweetish  pulp.  They  are  eaten  by 
the  natives. 

Steiuitc  fat).  Soap-stone. — A mine- 

ral, consisting  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  water, 
with  a little  alumina.  It  occurs  in  greenish- 
white,  yellowish,  or  variegated  masses,  soft  at 
first,  and  then  soapy  to  the  feel.  Specific  gravity 
2-411  to  2-396  ; hardness,  1 to  1-5.  It  is  found 
plentifully  in  Baireuth,  Saxony  , in  Cornwall, 
in  Scotland,  and  in  the  United  States.  It  can 
be  easily  cut  with  a knife. 

Steatornis.  The  Guacharo  Bird.  — See 
Caprimulgid^e. 

Stcllai'sa  ( stella , a star).  The  Chickweeds. 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Caryophyllacece.  It  is  composed  of 
herbs,  which  are  spread  over  a great  portion  of 
the  globe,  some  of  them  of  a diffused  growth, 
others  climbers ; some  smooth,  others  rough  and 
scabrous.  Several  species  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  They  are  slender,  rather  graceful  plants, 
some  of  them  possessing  large  white  flowers,  and 
they  are  found  growing  in  woods  and  waste 
places,  hedge  sides,  ditches,  &c.,  in  great  pro- 
fusion. S.  media , or  common  chickweed,  occurs 
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almost  everywhere,  and  is  a favourite  plant  with 
small  birds,  which  eat  it  greedily.  It  forms  a 
little  article  of  commerce  in  London,  for  pet 
canary  and  other  singing  birds. 

Stcllio. — A genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the 
order  Saura,  and  family  Agamidce.  The  ani- 
mals belonging  to  this  genus  have  a depressed 
body,  with  a longitudinal  plait  on  each  side  ; the 
scales  of  the  back  are  unequal,  the  throat  lax, 
with  a posterior  cross  fold,  and  the  tail  is  covered 
with  rings  of  large  spinous  scales,  and  is  long  and 
pointed  at  its  extremity.  The  head  is  elongated, 
and  a little  flattened  above,  and  the  ears  are  en- 
circled with  small  groups  of  spines.  S.  cordylina 
or  vulgaris , the  common  stellion  or  hardun,  is  the 
best  known,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
genus.  It  is  a native  of  the  whole  of  the  Levant, 
but  is  more  especially  common  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  the  islands  of  the  archipelago.  From  the  tip 
of  the  muzzle  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  it  measures 
about  a foot  in  length.  It  is  generally  found  in 
old  ruins,  clefts  of  rocks,  and  in  holes  which  it 
excavates  for  itself.  It  is  exceedingly  nimble, 
and  lives  on  insects.  Formerly,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  the  case  still,  the  Egyptians  collected  the 
excrements  of  this  lizard,  and  used  it  in  the 
composition  of  some  of  their  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations, and  even  as  a cosmetic. 

Stemmata. — In  insects,  this  word  is  used  to 
designate  three  smooth,  hemispheric  dots,  gene- 
rally seen  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  chiefly 
observable  in  the  hymenoptera.  They  are  some- 
times called  ocelli.  In  worms,  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  simple  and  minute  eyes  found  in  these 
creatures ; and  generally  throughout  the  lower 
animals,  to  those  simple  eyes  which  are  added  to 
the  large,  compound  eyes. 

Stenorhynckus.  The  Sea  Leopard.  — See 
Phocid^e. 

Stentor. — A genus  of  microscopic  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Infusoria , and  family  Vor- 
ticellinoe.  The  species  belonging  to  this  genus 
are  amongst  the  largest  of  all  the  infusoria,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  form,  which  is  like  that 
of  a trumpet.  Their  body  is  covered  with  vibra- 
tile  cilia,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  it  is  widened 
and  fringed  with  a marginal  row  of  longer  cilia, 
with  another  spiral  row  of  pilia  extending  from 
it  to  the  mouth.  They  are  very  changeable  in 
appearance,  fixing  themselves  at  one  moment  by 
their  slender  posterior  extremity,  and  at  the  next 
letting  go  their  hold,  and  swimming  freely  by 
means  of  their  vibratile  cilia.  The  movement 
of  the  long  cilia  on  their  anterior  edge  causes  a 
sort  of  whirlpool  in  the  water,  which  attracts  the 
particles  floating  in  the  liquid  to  their  mouth, 
into  which  they  are  taken,  and  from  which  they 
may  be  seen  passing  into  the  interior  of  the  body. 
These  animalcules  are  found  exclusively  in  stag- 
nant fresh  water.  S.  Mulleri  is  a species  which 
has  long  been  known  to  microscopic  observers, 
and  is  often  described  by  them  under  the  name 
of  the  “ trumpet  animalcule.”  It  is  white,  semi- 
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transparent,  and  forms  a beautiful  object  under 
the  microscope. 

Steplianoceros.  — A genus  of  microscopic 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Rotatoria , and 
family  Floscidariece.  It  contains  only  one  spe- 
cies, S.  Eickhornii,  which  is  remarkable  for  using 
the  lobes  of  its  rotating  organ  to  catch  its  prey, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  fresh  water  Hydra 
does. 

Stercorarius  ( stercus , dung). — A genus  of 
gulls.  See  Larid®. 

Sterculia  ( stercus , name  derived  from  the 
bad  odour  some  of  the  species  exhale) — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Sterculiacece,  and  sub-order  Sterculiece.  The 
species  are  trees  of  considerable  size,  and  are 
natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  with 
simple  or  compound  leaves,  with  lateral  decidu- 
ous stipules,  and  axillary  panicles  or  racemes  of 
apetalous  flowers.  Some  of1  the  species  are 
mucilaginous,  and  others,  as  S.  guttata , a native 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  yield  a fibre,  prepared 
from  the  bark,  which  the  natives  employ  in 
making  a kind  of  cloth.  Some,  as  S.  Tragacan- 
iha  or  pubescens,  a native  of  Sierra  Leone,  yield 
a gummy  exudation  which  resembles  gum  traga- 
canth,  and  is  often  substituted  for  it.  Several 
others  furnish  seeds  which  are  edible.  Those  of 
S.  acuminata , a native  of  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  are  known  by  the  name  of  kola,  and  are 
much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  coast. 
They  are  used  by  them  to  sweeten  water,  and 
a portion  of  one  of  them  is  taken  before  each 
meal,  as  the  people  believe  that  it  increases  the 
flavour  of  anything  they  may  subsequently  eat  or 
drink. 

Sterna,  Stcrnina.  The  Terns. — See  La- 

RID®. 

Stigmaria  (any y.u.,  a mark  or  impression). 
— A genus  of  fossil  plants  found  in  the  coal  mea- 
sures, occurring  generally  in  the  bed  called  the 
undferclay.  These  plants  are  remarkable  for  the 


Stigmaria  ficoides. 

uniformity  of  their  characters;  so  that  though 
specimens  abound,  they  seem  to  belong  almost  all 
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to  one  species,  S.  ficoides.  The  stems  are  cylin- 
drical, sometimes  depressed,  in  general  simple, 
but  having  their  surface  marked  by  numerous 
cicatrices.  According  to  some  botanists,  they 
are  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Sigillaria , or  indeed 
the  roots  of  these  very  plants  themselves.  There 
are  no  plants  of  the  present  day  which  resemble 
stigmarias,  though  other  botanists  have  referred 
them  to  such  genera  as  Cactus  or  Euphorbia. 

Stigma. — In  Botany  the  Stigma  is  that  part 
of  the  pistil  of  flowering  plants  upon  whch  the 
pollen  rests.  It  is  a cellular,  secreting  body,  and 
at  the  period  of  fertilization  exudes  a viscous 
fluid,  which  retains  the  grains  of  pollen,  and  thus 
causes  the  protrusion  of  the  pollen  tubes.  In 
Zoology  the  term  Stigmata  is  synonymous  with 
Spiracles. 

Stilbite  (anXfioj,  to  shine).  — Desmine  or 
Foliated  Zeolite.  A mineral  substance  composed 
of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  water.  It  is  white 
and  glassy,  with  a nacreous  lustre,  and  is  fragile. 
It  is  found  in  primary  rocks,  trap,  basalt,  and 
true  volcanic  rocks,  in  Scotland,  Sweden,  Ker- 
guelen’s Land,  Kova  Scotia,  and  the  Ghauts. 

Stiilingia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Euphorbiacece.  The 
species  are  trees  and  shrubs,  which  abound  in  a 
milky  juice,  and  grow  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  America.  One  of  them  is  of  great 
interest.  This  is  the  tallow  tree,  S.  sebifera , a 
tree  about  the  height  of  a pear  tree,  growing  on 
the  banks  of  rivulets  in  China.  The  seeds  are 
covered  with  a delicate  snow-white  substance; 
and  from  this  and  the  seeds  themselves,  a kind  of 
tallow  is  procured  which  the  Chinese  manufac- 
ture into  candles.  The  seeds,  after  being  steeped 
for  ten  or  fifteen  days  in  water,  are  subjected  to 
pressure.  The  oil  drops  from  the  press  like  thick 
glutinous  lamp  oil,  which  soon  hardens  to  the 
consistence  of  tallow.  Or  it  may  be  procured 
from  the  seeds  by  boiling  them,  and  skimming  off 
the  oil  as  it  rises.  These  candles  are  white,  but 
they  are  generally  coated  outside  with  wax  and 
coloured  with  vermilion. 

Stipa. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Graminece.  The  species 
are  grasses,  which  grow  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  are  numerous,  about  sixty  having 
been  described.  Amongst  them  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  all  the  grasses.  This  species, 
S.  pennata , the  feather  grass,  is  found  growing 
upon  rocks  and  arid  hills  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  Siberia.  It  is  a native  of  Eng- 
land, but  not  very  common.  It  occurs  in  tufts, 
with  stiff,  rolled  up  leaves,  and  has  a very  long 
twisted  awn,  the  upper  two-thirds  of  which  are 
elegantly  barbed  with  silky  plumes. 

Stipula. — At  the  base  of  the  petiole  in  many 
plants,  we  see  leafy  productions  which  are  called 
by  botanists  Stipules.  They  resemble  leaves,  but 
are  readily  distinguished  by  their  being  always 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk.  They  do  not 
occur  in  all  plants,  but  they  are  important  as 
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supplying  characters  in  certain  natural  orders. 
Plants  with  stipules  are  called  stipulate , those 
without  them,  exstipulate. 

StizoloMum  (<rn>u,  to  prick ; Xofios,  a pod). 
— A genus  of  plants,  the  species  of  which  are 
now  for  the  most  part  arranged  under  the  genera 
Dolichos  and  Mucuna.  Iii  addition  to  the 
plants  mentioned  under  these  names,  we  may 
here  mention  the  Stizolobium  ( Mucuna ) utile , 
which  is  universally  used  in  the  islands  of  Mau' 
ritius  and  Bourbon  for  enriching  the  soil  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar. 

Slomapoda  ( ffropa. , mouth  ; vrou;,  foot). — 
An  order  of  podopthalmous  or  stalk- eyed  Crus- 
tacea. The  Stomapoda  are  distinguished  from 
the  JDecapoda  by  their  wanting  internal  branchiae 
or  gills.  These  organs,  when  present,  are  exter- 
nal, and  generally  spring  from  the  basal  joint  of 
the  abdominal  false  feet.  Sometimes  they  are 
fixed  at  the  base  of  the  thoracic  feet,  and  are  sus- 
pended under  the  thorax.  In  some  cases  they 
are  either  rudimentary  or  are  entirely  wanting. 
The  head  is  distinct  from  the  thorax.  The  cara- 
pace varies  in  form  and  size,  sometimes  covering 
the  whole  thorax,  or  at  others  only  part.  The 
abdomen  varies  much  in  appearance  also.  In 
general,  it  resembles  that  part  of  the  body  in  the 
Macroura , and  terminates  in  a caudal  fin  which 
fits  them  for  swimming.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  nearly  rudimentary.  The  organs  of 
the  mouth  are  in  general  composed  of  a superior 
and  inferior  lip,  one  pair  of  mandibles,  two  pairs 
of  jaws,  and  only  one  pair  of  foot-jaws,  which 
are  occasionally  absent  altogether,  or  are  changed 
into  swimming  feet.  The  feet  are  seven  or  eight 
pairs,  and  in  most  of  the  species  are  placed  near 
the  mouth,  or  are  folded  upon  it — hence  the 
name.  In  some  genera  of  this  order,  the  thoracic 
feet  are  slender,  resemble  in  form  each  other,  and 
are  all  formed  for  swimming.  In  others,  the  first 
pair  are  large  and  prehensile,  and  the  three  suc- 
ceeding pairs  are  also  claw-shaped  and  formed 
for  prehension.  Amongst  those  of  the  first  sec- 
tion, are  the  opossum  shrimps,  Mysis  (so  called 
because  they  carry  their  eggs  and  young  in  a 
pouch  beneath  the  thorax  and  between  the 
thoracic  legs),  which  have  the  body  narrow  and 
elongated  like  the  shrimps,  &c.,  have  no  gills, 
or  only  rudimentary  ones,  are  very  small,  and 
are  found  in  vast  abundance,  especially  in  the 
northern  seas,  where  they  constitute  a large  por- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  whale,  and  are  luminous 
at  night.  The  spectre  crabs,  Phyllosoma,  of  the 
tropical  seas,  which  have  the  body  transparent, 
and  so  completely  flattened  (often  not  thicker 
than  a common  wafer),  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  viscera  have  room  to  play, 
belong  also  to  this  section.  In  the  second  section 
we  find  the  glass  shrimps,  Erichthus , of  small  size, 
found  only  out  in  the  open  ocean  in  hot  climates ; 
and  the  mantis  crabs,  Squilla,  which  have  the  gills 
floating  freely,  suspended  under  the  abdomen. 
Their  first  pair  of  feet  are  very  large,  bent  back 
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upon  themselves,  are  prehensile,  and  resemble 
very  much  the  fore  legs  of  the  insect  called 
Mantis.  Several  species  of  these  are  found  in 
Europe,  but  the  greater  number  are  natives  of 
tropical  seas.  They  are  considered  very  vora- 
cious. The  false  abdominal  feet  are  in  constant 
motion,  and  they  swim  with  great  quickness, 
striking  the  water  with  their  powerful  oar-like 
tail. 

Stomobrachinni.  — A genus  of  Acaleplm. 
See  Medusa. 

Strelitzia. — A genus  of  palm  trees.  See 
Musace/e. 

Strepsicereae  (c^  <p&>,  to  twist ; xigots,  horn). 
— A sub-division  of  the  large  family  Bovidce,  or 
hollow-horned  ruminants.  The  horns  of  the 
strepsiceres  are  generally  sub-angular,  with  a 
more  or  less  distinct  ridge  or  keel  on  the  front 
angle.  They  tw^  in  a contrary  direction  to 
those  of  sheep,  theright  horn  in  the  strepsiceres 
twisting  in  the  same  direction  as  the  left  of  the 
sheep,  and  vice  versa.  The  species  are  either 
natives  of  Africa  or  Asia.  Those  of  Africa  are 
distinguished  by  their  having  all  the  limbs  of 


Btrepsiceros  Kudu—1\ie  Koodoo. 

nearly  equal  length,  and  have  large  heavy  horns. 
The  koodoo,  Strepsiceros  Kudu , is  a magnifi- 
cent animal  measuring  four  feet  high  at  the 
shoulder,  and  eight  feet  in  length,  with  splendid 
horns  nearly  four  feet  long,  and  beautifully  twisted 
into  a wide  sweeping  spiral  of  two  and  a-half 
turns,  surrounded  by  a prominent  wreath  which 
follows  all  their  windings.  They  live  in  small  fami- 
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lies  of  four  or  five  individuals,  and  inhabit  the 
woody  parts  of  Caffraria  along  the  banks  of  rivers. 
The  eland  or  Cape  elk  is  Oreas  Ganna , a still 
larger  animal  than  the  last,  being  five  feet  in 
height,  and  upwards  of  eight  in  length,  with 
shorter  horns  and  a large  protuberance  on  the  la- 
rynx, and  is  very  much  esteemed  by  the  natives 
and  colonists,  the  flesh  being  prized  more  than  that 
of  any  other  animal  at  the  Cape.  The  bosch-boc, 
Tragelaphus  sylvatica , or  bush  goat,  inhabits  the 
woods,  which  it  never  quits  except  during  the 
bright  moonlight  nights  or  early  in  the  morning, 
living  singly,  and  affording  a good  venison  to  the 
hunter.  Other  African  species  might  be  mentioned. 
In  the  species,  natives  of  India,  the  horns  are 
short  and  conical,  and  the  hind  legs  are  much 
shorter  than  the  fore.  The  only  species  known  is 
the  nil-ghau,  Portax  Tragocamelus , a fine  large 
handsome  animal,  upwards  of  four  feet  high  at 
the  shoulder.  It  inhabits  the  dense  forests  of 
India,  and  is  a vicious  animal,  of  very  uncertain 
temper,  and  bold,  powerful,  and  resolute.  It  often 
turns  upon  its  pursuers ; dropping  on  its  fore  legs 
and  advancing  in  this  position  till  within  a proper 
distance,  it  darts  suddenly  forwards  with  the 
velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  with  a force  no  ordinary 
animal  can  withstand. 

Strepsiptera  (jrr^iQu,  to  twist ; crrs^ov,  a 
wing). — Certain  insects  were  discovered  by  Kirby 
living  parasitic  in  the  abdomen  of  some  Andrence , 
which  at  that  time  were  nondescript,  and  could 
not  be  referred  to  any  existing  order.  They  were 
afterwards  placed  in  an  order  by  themselves,  which 
he  called  Strepsiptera.  The  larvse  live  in  the 
bodies  of  bees,  wasps,  &c.,  and  the  males  only 
undergo  a perfect  metamorphosis,  the  females, 
even  when  adult,  having  neither  legs,  wings,  nor 
eyes,  but  resemble  larvae,  and  continue  to  live  pa- 
rasitic in  the  bodies  of  the  hymenopterous  insects 
within  which  they  were  born.  The  characters  are 
thus  taken  from  the  male,  and  consist  chiefly  in 
the  structure  of  the  wings.  The  anterior  pair  are 
quite  rudimentary,  being  transformed  into  a pair 
of  short,  slender,  contorted  appendages,  resem- 
bling narrow  balancers  or  Jialleres.  The  posterior 
pair  are  large  and  membranous.  Their  nervures 
are  only  longitudinal,  so  that  they  are  able  to 
fold  them  up  like  a fan.  They  have  large  globular 
eyes,  with  the  facettes  few  but  of  comparatively 
large  size.  About  ten  or  twelve  different  species 
are  known,  forming  a small  family,  Stylopidce. 
The  genus  Stylops  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  and 
contains  such  species  as  have  the  tarsi  with  four 
joints  and  the  antennae  with  six. 

Streptospondylus.  — A genus  of  extinct 
fossil  reptiles  found  in  the  oolite  near  Chipping 
Norton,  the  lias  at  Whitby,  and  the  wealden 
in  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  vertebrae 
have  a ball  and  socket  articulation. 

Stridulantia  ( stridulare , to  make  a sharp 
noise). — -A  synonym  of  the  family  Cicadidce.  A 
name  applied  to  them  from  the  peculiar  stridu- 
lous  noise  the  species  make. 
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Strigiceps.  The  Hen  Harrier. — See  Cir- 
CIN.iE. 

Strigida;.  The  Owls. — A family  of  rapacious 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Accipitres , sub-order 
A.  nocturni , and  containing  the  birds  of  that  order 
well  known  by  the  name  of  owls.  Like  the 
diurnal  birds  of  this  order,  the  beak  is  surrounded 
at  the  base  by  a cere,  but  unlike  them  it  is  not 
naked,  bixt  concealed  by  stiff  hairs  or  delicate 
feathers.  Their  head  is  generally  of  large  size, 
and  this  is  still  further  increased  by  being  covered 
by  a mass  of  downy  feathers.  Their  eyes  are 
large  and  projecting,  and  are  surrounded  with  a 
circle  of  loose  feathers.  Their  plumage  is  soft 
and  downy,  and  generally  spotted  or  barred  with 
different  shades  of  brown  or  yellow.  The  tarsi 
are  ordinarily  feathered,  and  the  external  toe 
possesses  the  power  of  turning  either  backwards 
or  forwards.  Owls  are  all  carnivorous,  living 
upon  small  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  birds,  and  in- 
sects, which  they  hunt  during  the  evening,  or 
even  in  some  cases  during  the  night.  Their 
sense  of  smell  is  acute,  and  it  is  by  means  of  this 
sense  as  much  as  by  sight  that  they  are  guided 
to  their  prey.  When  on  the  wing  their  flight  is 
silent  and  low,  and  they  alight  on  their  prey 
without  making  the  slightest  noise.  During  the 
day,  owls  are  stupid-looking  and  inanimate,  and 
are  then  the  objects  of  attack  by  the  smaller 
birds  in  their  vicinity.  At  such  times  they 
assume  the  most  grotesque  looks  and  appearance. 
They  make  their  dwelling-place  in  old  ruins,  in 
cavities  of  rocks,  and  in  deep  forests ; their  eggs 
are  pure  white,  and  the  young  when  hatched  are 
covered  with  a fine  soft  thick  down.  There  are 
few  animals  that  have  been  looked  upon  with 
such  suspicion  as  owls.  In  the  Scriptures  owls  are 
again  and  again  associated  with  desolation  Poets 
and  painters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  de- 
lighted to  introduce  the  owl  as  a bird  of  ill  omen ; 
and  even  the  Red  Indians  in  America  look  upon 
it  as  an  unwelcome  bird.  Amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  however,  the  owl  was  considered  as 
an  emblem  of  wisdom,  and  was  sacred  to  Minerva ; 
and  the  horned  owl  is  at  the  present  time  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  Tartars.  The  species  of  owls 
are  very  numerous,  and  they  are  very  widely  dis- 
tributed. From  the  arctic  circle  in  the  north,  to 
Port  Famine  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  all 
lands  have  their  owls.  They  have  been  arranged 
in  several  sub-families,  as  the  hawk-owls,  Sur- 
nince , in  which  the  facial  disc  is  scarcely  apparent, 
the  tail  is  lengthened,  and  the  head  without 
egrets.  They  are  the  least  nocturnal  of  the 
family,  and  they  hunt  their  prey  often  by  day- 
light. The  eagle-owls,  Bubonince , have  the  facial 
disc  and  ear  conch  moderate,  the  tail  short,  and 
the  head  generally  with  egrets.  The  howlets,  or 
horned  owls,  Syrniince , have  the  facial  disc  more 
prominent,  and  the  ear  conch  large,  and  furnished 
with  an  operculum.  Some  of  the  species  have 
egrets.  The  true  owls,  Striyinee,  have  the  facial 
disc  very  large,  occupying  each  side  of  the  head; 
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the  wings  are  long  and  the  tail  is  short.  The 
eyes  in  these  are  set  so  completely  in  front,  that 
in  order  to  see  anything  at  their  side,  or  a little 
behind  them,  they  must  turn  the  head  entirely, 
and  thus  bring  the  whole  concentrating  appa- 
ratus to  bear  upon  the  object.  To  this  last  sub- 
family, the  true,  or  typical  owls,  belongs  the 
well  known  barn  owl,  Strix  flammed.  This  bird 
is  known  by  several  names,  the  white  owl,  church 
owl,  screech  owl,  gili  howlet,  hissing  owl,&c.,&c. 
It  is  about  thirteen  inches  long,  and  is  of  a bright 
yellowish  colour  above,  varied  with  gray  and 
brown  zig-zag  lines,  and  sprinkled  with  small 
whitish  dots.  The  face,  throat,  and  lower  parts 
of  body  are  white,  and  the  feet  and  toes  are 
covered  with  a very  short  down.  The  barn  owl 
is  a native  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  spread  over  a great  part  of  the  Old  World, 
being  found  throughout  the  most  of  temperate 
Europe,  in  India,  and  Japan,  and  as  far  south  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  it  occurs  also  in  Australia, 
but  not  in  America.  This  bird  is  said  not  to 
hoot,  though  competent  observers  declare  it  does, 
but  it  hisses  and  snores  tremendously.  It  feeds 
upon  rats,  mice,  shrews,  young  birds,  and  beetles, 
and  it  has  been  seen  even  to  catch  fish.  It  fre- 
quents churches,  old  buildings,  barns,  &c.,  and 
forms  a rude  nest,  laying  three  or  four  white 
eggs.  Farmers  complain  that  the  barn  owl  de- 
stroys pigeons’  eggs,  and  that  they  are  enemies 
to  the  dove-cot.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
in  reality  it  is  a friend  to  the  farmer  from  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  mice  it  destroys,  and  deserves 
to  be  encouraged  instead  of  destroyed.  Amongst 
the  horned  owls,  or  Syrniince , the  tawny  owl  or 
ivy  owl,  Syrnium  aluco , is  a common  species.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that  he  is  a sylvan  hermit,  with  a 
dash  of  the  poacher.  This  is  a truly  nocturnal 
species,  hiding  itself  by  day  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  deep  forests,  and  never  willingly  venturing 
forth  till  sunset.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  barn 
owl,  and  is  of  a tawny-brown  colour  above,  finely 
dotted  with  dark  brown  and  black.  The  tawny 
owl  is  the  bird  which  is  so  well  known  for  the 
hooting  noise  which  it  makes  in  the  woods  in  the 
evening  and  at  night.  There  is  something  very 
solemn  in  the  sound  of  this  bird’s  voice,  and  when 
slightly  disturbed  amid  its  slumbers  its  inward 
tremulous  hooting,  too-who , has  something  almost 
frightful  in  it.  It  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out Europe,  and  has  been  found  in  Smyrna  and 
Japan.  In  Great  Britain  it  forms  its  nest  in  a 
hole  of  a decayed  tree  or  of  a rock,  or  in  a deserted 
nest  of  the  carrion  crow  or  magpie.  The  long- 
eared owl,  Otus  vulgaris , belongs  also  to  this  sub- 
family. This  bird  is  elegantly  dappled  with  black 
and  dark  brown  upon  pale  brown,  and  is  really 
a very  beautiful  bird.  It  frequents  the  thickest 
shade,  and  more  especially  loves  the  old  ivied 
tree,  where  it  remains  during  the  day.  It  seldom 
makes  a nest  of  its  own,  but  rests  content  with  a 
deserted  nest  of  a carrion  crow  or  squirrel.  It  is 
widely  distributed  over  the  world,  inhabiting  all 
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Europe,  reaching  as  far  east  as  Astrachan ; and 
from  Trebizond  to  Southern  Egypt  and  Africa. 
It  is  found  also  in  America,  as  far  north  as  60°, 
and  is  called  the  beaver  owl  by  the  Cree  Indians. 


Bubo  Virginianus—  Great  Horned  Owl. 


Amongst  the  eagle-owls,  or  Bubonince , one  of  the 
most  remarkable  species  is  the  great  horned  owl, 
Bubo  Virginianus.  This  fine  bird  is  little  inferior 
to  the  golden  eagle  in  size,  and  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
a native  also  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  and  has  even  been  seen,  though  rarely,  in 
Great  Britain.  It  frequents  deep  forest  glens, 
and  makes  its  nest  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  in  old 
castles,  &c.  It  is  of  a ferruginous  colour,  varied 
with  spots  and  markings  of  brown,  black,  and 
gray.  In  America  this  bird  is  said  to  make  the 
woods  resound  at  night  with  loud  halloos,  so  that 
travellers  have  been  led  astray,  mistaking  its 
shouts  for  the  voice  of  a man,  or  uttering  a sound 
like  the  half- suppressed  screams  of  a person  suf- 
focating, or  being  throttled,  sufficient  to  inspire 
feelings  of  fear  and  horror.  The  little  horned 
owl,  or  scops-eared  owl,  Scops  Aldrovandi , is 
another  species  belonging  to  the  Bubonince.  It 
is  a mild,  pretty  little  bird,  which  admits  of  being 
tamed.  It  is  a native  of  Europe,  its  usual  place 
of  abode  being  on  little  wooded  hills  near  some 
village.  During  the  day  it  keeps  itself  immov- 
able in  the  shade  of  the  wood,  perched  upon  the 
branch  of  a tree,  or  roosting  in  a hole  of  the  wall 
of  some  building,  till  evening  comes  on,  when  it 
sallies  forth  to  seek  its  prey.  It  is  a summer 
visitor  in  England,  retiring  southwards  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  or  to  Africa,  before  the 
cold  weather  sets  in.  It  has  a plaintive,  mono- 
tonous cry,  Keu , Keu,  which  it  keeps  repeating 
with  remarkable  constancy  and  regularity  the 
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whole  night  long.  Amongst  the  hawk-owls,  or 
Surnince , one  of  the  most  remarkable  species  is 
the  great  snowy  owl,  Nyctea  Candida , one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  owls,  on  account  of  its 
snowy  whiteness  and  its  large  size,  in  this  respect 
nearly  equalling  that  of  the  great  horned  owl. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  birds;  is  found  in 
very  high  northern  latitudes,  and  rears  its  young 
among  rocky  mountains  and  islands  in  spite  of 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  season. 
Its  food  consists  of  small  animals  and  fish,  and  it 
is  remarked  as  an  expert  and  adroit  fisher  and 
hunter  by  day.  It  strikes  the  hare  in  its  course, 
and  snatches  its  finny  prey  with  a sudden  stroke 
of  its  powerful  foot  as  it  sails  over  the  water. 
The  burrowing  owl,  Athene  cunicularia,  belongs 
to  this  sub-family  also.  It  is  a small  species, 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  is  peculiar  to 
America,  over  which  it  is  widely  spread.  It 
lives  in  burrows  in  the  ground,  either  solitary  or 
in  small  companies.  If  it  can  avail  itself  of  the 
labours  of  other  animals,  it  will  always  do  so, 
so  that  it  is  a constant  interloper  in  the  habita- 
tions of  the  prairie  dogs  or  ground  squirrels.  It 
is  met  with  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  its  man- 
ners are  said  by  an  observer  to  be  very  amusing. 
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When  disturbed  it  is  described  as  taking  wing 
at  the  approach  of  the  intruder,  and  then  alight- 
ing again  at  the  distance  of  a few  yards,  when  it 
faces  him  and  makes  three  distinct  and  formal 
bows  with  a mock  solemnity  that  is  irresistibly 
ludicrous.  Its  note  at  the  breeding  season  is  said 
to  be  low,  measured,  and  peculiarly  solemn. 

Strigocephalus  (yr^ , a channel ; «si 
head). — A fossil  genus  of  mollusca  belonging  to 
the  order  Brachiopoda,  and  intermediate  between 
the  genera  Sph'ifer  and  Terebratula.  The  shell 
is  sub-orbicular,  with  a prominent  beak ; foramen 
large  and  angular  in  the  young,  but  becoming 
small  and  oval  in  the  adult;  hinge  plate  sup- 
porting a shelly  loop  like  that  of  some  of  the 
terebratulas. 

Strigops  owl;  eye).  The  Owl- 

Parrot. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order 
Scansores,  and  family  Psittacidce.  As  yet  only 
one  species,  S.  habroptilus , is  known.  It  is  a 
very  curious  bird,  presenting,  in  general  appear- 
ance, the  form  of  a parrot,  but  possessing  also 
some  of  the  characters  of  the  owl,  so  as  almost 
to  make  it  be  taken  for  a bird  of  prey  belonging 
to  the  family  Strigidce.  It  has  an  abundant  close 
plumage,  tolerably  uniform  in  colour,  but  with 


Strigops  habroptilus — The  Owl- Parrot;  Male,  Female,  and  Young. 


green  predominating.  Black  transverse  bands 
appear  running  across  the  back,  and  yellow  rays, 
in  a zig-zag  form,  alternate  on  the  tail,  with 
black  marks.  Little  is  known  of  the  habits  of 
the  strigops,  which  is  a native  of  New  Zealand. 
It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  lives  in  holes 


dug  out  of  the  ground  at  the  roots  of  trees,  four 
or  five  feet  deep.  It  leaves  its  burrow  or  hole  in 
the  evening,  and  keeps  to  the  ground  in  search  of 
its  prey.  It  inhabits  chiefly  moist,  damp  woods, 
and  is  always  found  isolated.  Its  flight,  like  that 
of  the  owls,  is  very  soft.  The  natives  of  New 
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Zealand  call  it  “ kakapo,”  which  signifies  “ night 
parrot.”  They  are  scarce  birds,  and  it  is  said 
since  the  introduction  of  cats  into  the  island  they 
have  nearly  disappeared.  Its  food  consists  of  the 
roots  of  ferns  and  the  outer  covering  of  the  New 
Zealand  flax,  Phormium  tenax. 

Strix.  The  Owl. — See  Strigid®. 

Strombidae. — A family  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusca  belonging  to  the  section  Ctenobranchiata , 
or  comb-shaped  gilled  mollusca.  The  animals 
belonging  to  this  family  are  peculiar  for  having 
a very  compressed  foot,  which  only  allows  them 
to  move  from  place  to  place  by  putting  their  foot 
across  the  line  they  wish  to  take,  and  then  turn- 
ing themselves  over  towards  the  place  of  their 
destination,  and  continually  repeating  this  pro- 
gress. The  shells  when  young  are  spindle-shaped 
or  fusiform,  and  elongate,  but  when  the  animal 
arrives  at  its  full  growth,  it  expands  the  edge  of 
the  mantle  in  a remarkable  degree,  which  causes 
the  shell  of  the  adult  to  be  very  different  from 
that  of  the  young.  The  edge  of  the  shell  then 
becomes  expanded  laterally,  in  some  of  the  species 
becoming  remarkably  broad,  and  in  others  digi- 
tated or  divided  into  several  strong  finger-like  pro- 
cesses. The  operculum  is  narrow,  claw-like,  and 
serrated  on  the  outer  edge ; and  the  animals  use 
it  as  a weapon  of  offence  when  they  have  turned 
themselves  on  their  back.  The  strombs  are  car- 
rion feeders,  and  very  active ; they  inhabit  warm 
seas  chiefly,  being  found  on  coral  reefs  at  low 
water,  or  ranging  to  ten  fathoms.  Some  of  them 
attain  a large  size,  with  bright  coloured  mouths, 
weighing  sometimes  four  or  five  pounds,  and  the 
animals  are  eaten.  Pink  pearls  are  said  to  be 
occasionally  found  in  them.  Great  quantities  of 
the  West  Indian  fountain  shell,  Strombus  gig  as , 
a shell  with  a bright  coloured  mouth  and  interior, 
and  weighing  sometimes  as  much  as  four  or  five 
pounds,  are  annually  imported  to  this  country  and 
Prance  for  the  manufacture  of  cameos,  and  for 
porcelain  works.  In  1850,  about  300,000  of 
these  shells  were  brought  to  Liverpool  for  this 
purpose.  This  family  has  been  divided  into 
several  genera.  Those  which  have  the  broad  lip 
entire,  and  in  which  the  canal  is  short,  belong  to 
the  genus  Strombus.  Those  which  have  the  lip 
digitated  and  the  canal  lengthened  into  a caudal 
appendage,  belong  to  the  genus  Pteroceras.  Those 
which  have  no  sinus  near  the  canal,  and  have  the 
canal  lengthened,  form  the  genus  Rostellaria ; and 
those  which  have  the  shell  very  thin,  and  rolled 
around  its  longitudinal  axis,  in  the  form  of  an 
elongated  cone,  almost  cylindrical,  and  pointed 
at  its  summit,  belong  to  the  genus  Seraphs.  Up- 
wards of  seventy-five  recent  species  of  shell  be- 
longing to  this  family  have  been  described,  and 
more  than  double  that  number  have  been  found 
fossil. 

Strombus.  See  Strombid.®. 

Stromnite,  or  ISaryto-Strontianite.  — A 

mineral  substance  found  at  Stromness  in  the  Ork- 
ney Islands,  in  an  argillaceous  schist.  It  occurs 
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radiated  or  in  small  plates,  is  of  a grayish-white 
colour,  has  a slightly  pearly  lustre,  and  when 
fractured  is  glistening  and  resinous.  Specific 
gravity  3*7 ; hardness  3-5.  It  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  strontian  and  barytes. 

Strongylus  cylindrical).  — A 

genus  of  Entozoa  or  intestinal  worms  belonging 
to  the  order  Nematoidea  or  round  worms.  The 
species  are  found  parasitic  in  different  mammalia, 
birds,  and  reptiles.  The  most  interesting  species 
and  the  one  best  known  is  S.  gigas , which  reaches 
a length  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  is  found  in 
man,  the  horse,  the  dog,  fox,  &c.  Its  general 
residence  is  in  the  kidneys,  where  its  presence 
causes  great  disorder  and  irritation. 

StvoiiCian.  — An  earth  in  the  form  of  a 
grayish-white  porous  mass,  of  an  acrid  alkaline 
taste,  and  composed  of  oxygen  and  the  metal 
strontium.  It  is  not  found  pure  in  nature,  but 
two  of  its  salts  occur  as  minerals.  The  sulphate 
of  strontia  or  celestine  is  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  strontian,  and  resembles  heavy  spar  in 
appearance.  It  occurs  most  commonly  in  the 
red  sandstone  formation,  and  is  found  at  Bristol, 
in  Sicily,  and  in  North  America.  It  is  often  of 
pale  sky-blue  colour,  and  derives  its  name  celes- 
tine from  that  circumstance.  The  carbonate  of 
strontia,  or  strontianite,  composed  of  carbonic 
acid  and  strontian,  is  also  found  native,  but 
always  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  It  was 
first  found  at  Strontia  in  Argyllshire,  hence 
its  name.  These  two  minerals  are  used  in  the 
arts  for  making  the  nitrate  of  strontia,  a salt 
which  is  largely  used  by  pyrotechnists  to  pro- 
duce a crimson  flame  in  their  fireworks.  The  red 
fire  is  formed  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  well  dried, 
forty  parts,  flowers  of  sulphur  thirteen  parts, 
chlorate  of  potash  five  parts,  and  tersulphide  of 
antimony  one  part. 

Strutliiolaria  ( trrgvthov , an  ostrich).  — A 
genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca  belonging  to 
the  family  Cerithiidce  according  to  some  concho- 
logists,  or  forming  the  type  of  a small  family, 
Struthiolariidce,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  The 
species  are  not  numerous,  but  are  peculiar  to  New 
Zealand.  The  shell  is  turrited,  the  columella 
very  oblique ; outer  lip  prominent  in  the  middle, 
reflected  and  thickened  in  the  adult ; inner  lip 
callous  and  expanded.  The  operculum  is  claw- 
shaped, curved  inwards,  with  a projection  from 
the  outer  concave  edge.  The  animal  walks  upon 
a foot  which  is  broad  and  short,  and  its  head  is 
prolonged  into  a cylindrical  proboscis  longer  than 
the  shell  itself. 

Struihio.  The  Ostrich — See  Struthionid®. 

Struthionidae.  The  Ostrich  family.  — A 
family  of  rasorial  terrestrial  birds  belonging  to 
and  forming  the  principal  part  of  the  order 
Struthiones.  They  are  readily  distinguished  by 
having  a massive  body,  with  generally  elongated 
tarsi,  which  are  terminated  by  only  two  or  three 
toes.  Their  wings  are  short,  almost  rudimentary, 
and  quite  unfit  for  flying.  They  run,  however, 
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■with  great  swiftness,  and  inhabit  dry  arid  plains. 
Their  food  consists  of  fruits,  grains,  herbs,  young 
shoots  of  trees,  insects,  and  snails.  The  family 
contains  several  genera.  The  genus  Struthio  is 
characterized  by  having  only  two  toes,  which  are 
stout  and  strong,  directed  forwards,  and  connected 
at  their  base  by  a strong  membrane,  the  internal 
toe  considerably  larger  than  the  external,  and 
provided  with  a thick  and  hoof-like  claw.  The 
wings  are  furnished  with  long,  soft,  undulating 
plumes,  and  armed  with  two  spurs,  or  rather  two 
plumeless  shafts,  not  unlike  a porcupine’s  quill. 
The  bill  is  moderate,  obtuse,  straight,  depressed 
at  the  point ; and  the  legs  are  very  robust.  Only 
one  species  is  known,  Struthio  Camelus,  the  com- 
mon ostrich.  The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all 
living  birds,  reaching  sometimes  to  seven  or  eight 
feet  high,  and  weighing  eighty  pounds.  It  in- 
habits the  vast  arid  deserts  of  Africa,  extending 
its  range  from  Egypt  and  Barbary  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Its  wings  being  so  constructed 


as  to  render  it  incapable  of  flight,  nature  has 
compensated  it  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  it  is 
met  with  pasturing  along  with  the  zebra  and 
quagga  in  South  Africa,  and  running  with  equal 
rapidity.  To  assist  them  in  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing, the  ostriches  are  provided  with  fine  acute 
hearing,  and  very  quick  sight.  They  are  stupid, 
inoffensive  birds,  and  their  cry  is  like  a howling 
or  lamentation.  The  females  lay  from  ten  to 
fifteen  eggs,  depositing  them  in  a slight  hollow  in 
the  sand.  They  sit  upon  them  during  the  night, 
but  leave  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the 
day.  Their  eggs  are  very  large  and  heavy, 
weighing  often  three  pounds.  They  are  very 
good  to  eat,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
natives.  Entire  eggs  suspended  from  the  roof  is  a 
common  ornament  of  the  mosques  of  the  Mussul- 
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man,  and  even  Christian  churches  in  the  East. 
The  food  of  the  ostrich  consists  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances  only,  but  it  swallows  indifferently  almost 
everything — stones,  iron,  lead,  copper,  glass,  wood,  ' 
leather,  &c.,  &c.,  nothing  seems  to  come  amiss. 
Ostriches  can  be  trained  like  beasts  of  burden,  ■> 
and  their  strength  is  so  great,  that  a large  bird  will  ~ 
carry  a couple  of  negroes  on  its  back.  The  flesh 
of  the  ostrich  is  said,  when  young,  to  be  good  and 
palatable,  but  when  full  grown  they  become  very 
fat,  and  the  natives  collect  the  fat  and  use  it  in 
cooking  their  food,  and  as  a cure  for  rheumatism. 

As  much  as  twenty  pounds  have  been  taken  from 
one  bird.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  for  their  feathers 
that  these  birds  are  hunted.  The  long  white 
feathers  of  the  wing  are  what  are  so  highly 
prized  as  an  article  of  luxury.  When  properly 
prepared,  great  use  is  made  of  them  in  Europe. 
The  feathers  of  the  male  are  finer  than  those  of 
the  female,  are  longer  and  capable  of  retaining 
colours  better,  and  those  are  always  reckoned  the 
best  that  are  taken  from  the  bird  when  alive. 
The  coarsest  part  of  the  ostrich  plumage  is  gene- 
rally denominated  hair , to  which  it  bears  a re- 
semblance, and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats.  The  best  ostrich  feathers  come  to  us  from 
the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  The  trade  from  Alexandria  to  Mar- 
seilles amounts  annually  to  from  40,000  to 
50,000  francs.  The  ostrich  was  well  known  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  and  the  brains  of  hundreds  of  these 
birds  used  to  be  served  up  at  the  extravagant 
suppers  of  the  Romans.  The  genus  Casuarius 
has  three  toes,  instead  of  two  as  the  ostrich  has, 
has  the  head  surmounted  with  a bony  prominence 
covered  with  a horny  substance,  like  a helmet, 
and  the  front  of  the  neck  is  naked,  and  furnished 
with  two  wattles.  This  genus  contains  the  bird 
well  known  by  the  name  of  cassowary,  Casuarius 
galeatus.  The  cassowary  is  considerably  inferior 
in  size  to  the  ostrich,  being  only  about  five  feet 
high,  but  is  robustly  built  and  very  strong,  and 
next  to  the  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all  living 
birds.  The  skin  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  are  naked,  of  a deep  blue  and  fiery-red 
tint,  with  pendant  wattles  like  those  of  the  Tur- 
key-cock. It  is  a native  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  of  Java,  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  the 
Indian  archipelago,  and  is  a mild  bird,  rather 
timorous  and  shy.  It  feeds  upon  fruits,  eggs  of 
birds,  and  tender  herbage,  and  eats  its  food,  like 
the  ostrich,  with  great  voracity,  swallowing  also, 
like  it,  bits  of  iron,  stone,  glass,  &c.  The 
feathers  of  this  bird  are  peculiar : they  generally 
grow  double,  having  two  long  shafts  growing  out 
of  a short  one  attached  to  the  skin,  yet  its  whole 
plumage  is  so  poorly  supplied  with  feathers  as  to 
resemble,  at  a little  distance,  a coat  of  coarse  or 
hanging  hair.  Externally,  they  are  all  of  one 
colour.  Its  speed  in  running  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  horse,  striking  out  powerfully  with 
one  leg,  and  projecting  its  body  violently  forward 
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with  a bounding  motion.  The  eggs  of  the  casso- 
wary are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the 
ostrich,  are  of  a grayish-ash  colour,  verging  to 
green,  and  marked  by  numerous  green  little 
tubercles.  The  female  deposits  them  in  a hollow 
in  the  sand,  and  abandons  them  to  the  heat  of 
the  climate.  The  genus  Rhea  has  three  toes  like 
the  Casuarius , all  furnished  with  claws.  The 
head  is  complete^  feathered,  and  the  phalanges 
of  the  wings  are  furnished  with  plumes  and  ter- 
minated by  a spur.  The  bill  is  straight  and 
short,  and  the  nostrils  are  large  and  longitudinal. 
Though  the  wing  is  better  developed  than  any 
of  the  other  genera,  it  is  useless  as  an  organ  of 
flight.  There  are  two  species  of  the  genus  Rhea , 
both  natives  of  South  America.  R.  Americana , 
the  American  ostrich,  as  it  is  called,  is  a native 
of  Brazil,  abounds  on  the  plains  of  La  Plata,  and 
occurs  in  Paraguay.  It  is  smaller  than  the  casso- 
wary, and  is  of  a uniform  gray  colour,  except  on 
the  back,  which  has  a brown  tint.  The  back 
and  rump  are  furnished  with  long  feathers,  but 
not  of  the  same  rich  and  costly  kind  as  those  of 
the  true  ostrich.  It  possesses  great  swiftness, 
and  its  running  is  accompanied  with  a singular 
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motion  of  its  wings,  each  being  alternately  raised 
and  outstretched,  and  then  depressed.  It  lives 
chiefly  upon  vegetable  matter,  such  as  roots  and 
grass,  but  appears  also  to  feed  upon  small  fish. 
The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  found  in  great  numbers 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  it  is  said  the 
male  collects  them  together  into  a shallow  exca- 
vation in  the  sand,  and  that  he  alone  hatches 
them,  the  female  taking  no  part  in  the  process  of 
incubation.  The  genus  Dromaius  differs  from 
Casuarius  in  having  the  head  feathered  instead 
of  helmeted.  The  bill  is  straight,  with  the  edges 
very  much  depressed,  and  the  nostrils,  which  are 
large,  are  protected  by  a membrane.  The  throat 
is  nearly  naked,  and  the  foot  is  three-toed.  This 
genus  contains  the  emu,  Dromaius  Novce  Hol- 
lands, a bird  which  is  a native  of  Australia. 
The  emu  or  emeu  is  a large  bird,  measuring  seven 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  equalling  the  ostrich  in 
size.  It  has  shorter  legs,  however,  a shorter 
neck,  and  is  thicker  in  the  body.  In  general 
appearance  it  resembles  the  cassowary,  only  its 
head  is  never  surmounted  with  the  bony  protu- 
berance which  distinguishes  that  bird  Its  plum- 
age is  for  the  most  part  brown  and  gray  mixed, 


1.  Apteryx  australis—  The  Kiwi-kiwi.  2.  A.  Owenii.  3.  Young  of  A.  Owenii.  4.  A.  Mantcllii. 


paler  on  the  under  parts.  It  is  a shy  and  timid 
bird,  and  is  very  fleet,  affording  excellent  sport 
in  coursing  with  dogs.  When  hard  pressed  it 
strikes  violently  with  its  legs,  so  much  so,  that 
it  is  said  it  can  break  a man’s  leg  with  a single 
kick  of  its  foot.  The  male  hatches  the  eggs, 
while  the  female  watches  and  guards  the  nest. 


The  natives  of  Australia  relish  the  flesh  of  the 
emu  with  greater  zest  than  even  that  of  the  kan- 
garoo ; and  the  feast  which  takes  place  after  kill- 
ing one  of  these  birds  is  . a very  exclusive  one, 
only  the  seniors  of  the  tribe  and  authorized 
persons  being  allowed  to  share  in  it.  It  is  widely 
diffused  over  the  southern  part  of  Australia  and 
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the  neighbouring  islands,  but  is  fast  disappearing 
before  the  encroachment  of  civilized  man.  The 
genus  Apteryx  has  lately  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  head  of  a family  by  itself,  though  as  yet  it  is 
the  solitary  representative.  It  differs  from  all 
the  genera  of  the  family  Struthionidce  mentioned 
above,  in  having  four  toes  to  its  feet.  The  three 
anterior  ones  are  unconnected,  and  the  posterior 
is  small,  placed  on  the  inner  flattened  surface  of 
the  tarsus,  and  is  directed  backwards  and  almost 
perpendicularly  downwards.  The  bill  is  very 
long  and  slender,  marked  on  each  side  with  a 
longitudinal  groove,  and  furnished  with  a mem- 
brane at  its  base.  The  wings  are  mesely  rudi- 
mentary, and  it  seems  to  possess  no  appearance 
of  a tail.  The  plumage  is  remarkable:  consist- 
ing of  long,  lanceolate,  hair-like  feathers,  which 
fall  loosely  like  those  of  the  emu.  The  first  spe- 
cimen of  the  apteryx  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try in  1812,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  it 
till  1833,  and  at  that  time  it  had  continued  to  be 
unique.  Some  ornithologists  placed  it  along  with 
the  dodo,  but  of  late  years  several  additional 
specimens  have  been  brought  to  England,  and 
two  other  species  have  been  added  to  the  list. 
These  birds  are  natives  of  New  Zealand,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  very  rare.  The  original  species, 
Apteryx  australis , or  wingless  emu,  is  the  best 
known.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  the  kivi-kivi 
or  the  kiwi-kiwi.  It  somewhat  resembles  in  general 
form  a penguin,  and  has  been  called  the  apterous 
penguin.  It  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  interior  of  New  Zealand,  and  takes 
up  its  abode  in  places  covered  with  dense  beds  of 
fern,  among  which  it  conceals  itself.  It  runs 
very  swiftly,  but  when  hard  pressed  in  the  chase, 
it  takes  refuge  in  crevices  of  rocks,  hollow  trees, 
and  deep  holes  in  the  ground,  which  it  excavates 
in  the  form  of  a chamber.  In  these  it  also  con- 
structs its  nest  of  dried  ferns  and  grasses,  and 
there  deposits  its  eggs.  The  habits  of  these  birds 
are  exclusively  nocturnal,  so  that  not  much  is 
known  of  them.  The  New  Zealanders  prize  the 
skin  of  the  kiwi-kiwi  very  much,  and  hunt  it  by 
torch-light,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it  for  the 
dresses  of  their  chiefs.  It  appears  to  live  upon 
worms,  and  larvae  of  insects,  and  it  beats  the 
ground  with  its  large  and  powerful  feet  in  order 
to  disturb  the  worms,  seizing  them  with  its  bill 
the  moment  they  make  their  appearance.  With 
these  strong  feet  also  they  defend  themselves 
vigorously  when  attacked,  striking  rapidly  and 
inflicting  dangerous  wounds  with  the  sharp  spur 
or  posterior  toe.  The  other  species  are  A.  Owenii 
and  A.  Mantellii. 

StrycSinos — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Loganiace.®.  The 
species  belonging  to  this  genus  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
which  do  not  contain  a milky  juice,  and  are 
natives  principally  of  the  intertropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  America.  Some  of  them  are  climbing 
plants,  and  most  of  them  are  highly  poisonous. 
They  act  energetically  upon  the  spinal  marrow, 
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causing  tetanic  spasms,  or  they  produce  narcotic 
symptoms  by  acting  on  the  brain.  One  of  the 
most  important  species  is  S.  nux-vomica , poison 
nut  or  ratsbane.  It  is  a tree  which  abounds  on 
the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts.  The  fruit 
is  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  an  orange, 
Avith  a coriaceous  reddish  integument  enclosing  a 
mucilaginous  pulp.  The  seeds  imbedded  in  this 
pulp  yield  the  deadly  poison  so  well  known  of 
late  years  under  the  name  of  nux-vomica.  The 
principle  contained  in  these  seeds,  to  which  their 
effects  are  due,  is  Strychnia  or  Strychnine.  When 
given  in  poisonous  doses  strychnine  causes  death 
by  producing  tetanic  spasms  in  the  muscles  of 
respiration.  It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  deadly  fatal  effects  produced  by  the  seeds 
on  man,  many  kinds  of  birds  eat  greedily  of  the 
pulp.  The  bark  is  tonic,  and  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  false  Angustura  bark.  The  wood,  which  is 
often  called  snake- wood,  is  very  hard  and  durable, 
and  on  that  account  is  applied  to  many  purposes 
fcy  the  natives  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The 
same  principle,  strychnia,  is  contained  also  in 
other  species  of  Strychnos,  though  not  perhaps  in 
the  same  degree.  S.  Ignatii , or  Ignatius’s  bean, 
is  one  of  these.  This  is  a climbing  shrub,  and 
grows  native  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Cochin- 
China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  The  symptoms 
produced  by  an  overdose  are  very  similar  to  those 
caused  by  the  nux-vomica,  but  it  has  been  used 
in  India,  where  it  is  called  papeeta  by  the  native 
doctors,  in  the  cure  of  cholera.  S.  colubrina  is 
another  species  which  contains  strychnia.  It  is 
also  a climbing  plant,  and  is  a native  of  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  where  it  is  asserted  by  the  natives 
to  be  an  effectual  remedy  against  the  bite  of  the 
cobra  di  capella.  For  this  purpose  it  is  used  both 
internally  and  externally.  The  wood  of  this 
species  is  brought  to  this  country,  and  is  knoAvn 
under  the  name  of  Lignum  colubrinum  or  snake- 
wood.  S.  Tieute , the  upas  tieute,  a native  of 
Java,  is  said,  hoAvever,  to  contain  the  greatest 
quantity  of  strychnine  of  all  the  species.  It  is  a 
climbing  shrub  Avith  glabrous  leaves,  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  true  upas  tree  of  J ava.  The 
natives  prepare  from  this  species  the  most  deadly 
of  the  various  poisons  that  are  used  by  barbarous 
nations  for  producing  death  by  the  wounds  occa- 
sioned by  their  arrows.  The  woorali  or  ourari 
poison  used  by  the  American  Indians  for  the 
same  purpose,  is  the  produce  of  S.  toxifera , a 
climbing  plant,  which  grows  in  British  Guiana. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  poison  prepared  from 
this  plant,  though  so  deadly  in  its  effects  when 
applied  to  a wound,  may  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  doses  of  several  grains  Avith  impunity. 
Some  of  the  species  of  Strychnos  possess  so  little 
of  this  principle  that  they  are  not  poisonous,  but 
on  the  contrary  are  tonic  and  bitter.  Amongst 
these  is  S.  potatorum , the  clearing  nut,  a shrub 
which  grows  to  a height  of  from  fifteen  to  tAventy 
feet,  and  growing  abundantly  in  the  woods  and 
mountains  of  the  East  Indies.  The  berries  are 
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shining  and  black  when  ripe,  and  the  seeds  are 
used  by  the  natives,  when  dried,  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  muddy  water — hence  its  name.  S. 
pseudo-quina,  the  quina  do  campo,  a scrubby 
plant  about  twelve  feet  high  with  a corky  bark, 
growing  in  Brazil,  is  remarkable  for  its  bitter- 
ness, nearly  equal  in  that  respect  to  some  of  the 
cinchonas.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  children  of 
the  natives. 

Stuvionidze.  The  Sturgeon  family.  — A 
family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Acanth- 
opterygii.  The  species  are  characterized  by 
having  their  gills  free,  instead  of  being  fixed  as 
in  the  rays  and  sharks,  and  by  these  having  but 
one  opening,  protected  by  an  operculum.  The 
genus  Accipenser  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and 
contains  several  species  of  large  size,  with  their 
body  protected  by  bony  plates  implanted  in  the 
skin  and  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows.  Their 
mouth  is  small,  destitute  of  teeth,  and  placed  at 
the  base  of  an  elongated  muzzle.  The  common 
sturgeon,  Accipenser  Sturio,  is  the  best  known 
species.  This  fish  is  an  occasional  visitant  of 
the  mouths  of  our  rivers,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
American  seas.  It  is  generally  about  six  feet  in 
length,  but  specimens  occasionally  occur  eighteen 
feet  long.  It  migrates  during  the  eariv  summer 
months,  ascending  large  rivers  to  spawn,  and 
descending  again  to  the  sea  in  autumn.  Its 
body  is  long  and  slender,  gradually  tapering 
towards  the  tail,  and  covered  throughout  the 
whole  length  by  large  bony  tubercles.  The  tail 
is  lobed  or  slightly  forked,  the  upper  lobe  ex- 
tending far  beyond  the  lower.  The  flesh  of  the 
sturgeon  is  white,  delicate,  firm,  and  excellent 
eating  when  fresh,  resembling  veal  in  flavour. 
It  is  generally,  however,  pickled  or  salted.  The 
roe  of  the  female,  properly  salted  and  dried, 
furnishes  caviare,  a substance  so  much  used  as 
an  article  of  food  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  else- 
where ; and  isinglass  is  made  from  the  swimming 
bladder.  The  sturgeon  was  a fish  in  high  repute 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  brought  to  table  with  much  pomp, 
and  ornamented  with  flowers,  the  slaves  who 
carried  it  being  also  adorned  with  garlands,  and 
accompanied  by  music.  The  fishery  of  the 
sturgeon,  in  some  parts,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance; but  the  most  extensive  fisheries  are 
those  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The 
species  taken  there  is  larger  than  the  common 
sturgeon,  and  is  called  the  isinglass  sturgeon — 
Accipenser  Huso.  This  fish  frequently  attains 
the  length  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  and 
some  have  been  taken  weighing  nearly  300  lbs. 
The  importance  of  this  fishery  to  Russia  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  several  hundred 
thousands  are  taken  annually.  In  the  year  1829 
it  was  computed  that  the  Caspian  fishery  gave 
employment  to  8,760  persons,  produced  786,432 
sturgeons  of  all  kinds;  and  that  these  yielded 
28,420  pounds  of  caviare,  and  1,092  pounds  of 
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isinglass.  The  best  caviare  and  the  finest  isin- 
glass is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  this  species. 
One  species  belonging  to  this  family  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  enormous  prolongation  of  the 
muzzle,  the  sides  of  which  are  dilated.  It  has 


Polyodon  spatula — Spoon-bill  Sturgeon. 


been  formed  into  a separate  genus  under  the  name 
of  Polyodon , or  Spatularia.  The  mouth  of  this 
fish,  Polyodon  spatula , is  large  and  armed  with 
small  teeth.  It  inhabits  the  Mississippi. 

Sturnidae.  The  Starling  family. — A family 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passer es.  The  birds  belongin g to  this  family 
are  characterized  by  the  bill  being  generally 
lengthened,  conical,  slender,  with  the  tip  nearly 
entire,  and  the  commissure  at  the  base  angulated. 
Their  wings  are  of  moderate  size,  their  tarsi 
strong  and  scutellated,  and  the  lateral  toes  equal. 
The  species  are  so  numerous  and  varied  in  their 
appearance  and  habits  that  they  have  been 
divided  into  several  groups  or  sub-families.  The 
bower  birds,  Ptilonorhynchince , have  strong  bills, 
with  the  culmen  elevated,  the  base  wide,  and  the 
sides  somewhat  compressed  towards  the  tip. 
They  are  natives  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia, 
and  feed  principally  upon  fruits  and  occasionally 
on  insects.  See  Ptilonorhynchus.  The 
grakles,  Eulabetince  or  Graculinoe , have  the  bill 
short,  compressed  on  the  sides,  with  the  base  of 
the  lower  mandible  swollen;  their  nostrils  are 
naked.  The  species  are  found  only  in  the  Indian 
archipelago,  live  in  troops,  and  search  for  insects 
and  fruits,  especially  the  banana.  Eulabes 
( Gracula ) religiosa , the  Indian  grakle,  is  nearly 
the  size  of  a magpie,  with  a round  plump  body, 
short  tail,  and  legs  of  moderate  length.  The 
plumage  is  of  a glossy  black,  shining  in  different 
lights  with  green,  blue,  and  purple  lustres ; a 
white  spot  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  wing, 
and  the  legs  and  feet  are  of  a deep  yellow  colour. 
It  is  lively  and  docile,  and,  of  all  birds,  is  said 
to  imitate  most  closely  the  language  of  man. 
E.  (6r.)  tristis,  the  Paradise  grakle,  is  rather 
longer  than  the  blackbird,  and  is  of  a dark 
chestnut-brown  colour,  with  a white  abdomen, 
and  an  oblong  white  spot  on  the  upper  edge  of 
each  wing.  It  is  a native  of  India  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  is  very  voracious  and  par- 
ticularly fond  of  locusts  and  grasshoppers.  The 
Isle  of  Bourbon  was  at  one  time  overrun  with 
locusts  which  had  been  imported  from  Mada- 
gascar. Several  pairs  of  the  Paradise  grakle,  a 
bird  unknown  previously  in  the  island,  were 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  these 
hurtful  insects;  and  notwithstanding  the  preju- 
dices of  the  colonists,  who  at  their  first  introduc- 
tion actually  destroyed  them,  these  birds  obtained 
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a footing  on  the  island  and  in  a short  time  cleared 
it  of  the  locusts.  The  beef-eaters,  Buphagina , 
have  a large  strong  bill,  with  the  lower  mandible 
more  inflated  than  the  upper,  moderate  wings, 
a wedge-shaped  tail,  and  feet  armed  with  strong 
curved  claws.  See  Buphaga.  The  starlings, 
Siurnince,  have  the  bill  lengthened,  conical,,  with 
the  commissure  angulated  at  the  base,  wings 
moderate,  the  second  and  third  quills  longest,  and 
tarsi  rather  long  and  scutellated.  The  species 
are  found  in  both  hemispheres,  but  especially 
throughout  the  eastern  continent  of  Europe ; feed 
on  insects,  and  are  of  use  to  cattle  by  relieving 
them  of  their  attacks.  They  fly  in  large  and 
crowded  flocks.  The  common  starling,  Sturnus 
vulgaris , is  about  the  size  of  a blackbird,  and 
has  a dark  plumage  glossed  with  green,  blue, 
purple,  and  copper,  each  feather  being  marked  at 
the  tip  with  a pale  yellow  spot.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  almost  every  climate,  making  its 
nest  in  hollow  trees,  the  eaves  of  old  houses, 
towers,  and  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea.  In  the 
autumn  they  fly  in  large  flocks,  and  may  be 
k'-own  at  a great  distance  by  their  whirling  mode 
of  flight.  Their  chief  food  consists  of  worms, 
snails,  and  caterpillars,  but  they  also  eat  various 
kinds  of  grain,  seeds,  and  berries,  are  said  to  be 
particularly  fond  of  cherries,  and  are  accused, 
though  perhaps  falsely,  of  breaking  and  sucking 
the  eggs  of  other  birds.  Their  powers  of  imitation 
are  very  considerable,  and  when  in  confinement 
they  are  very  docile,  and  may  easily  be  taught 
to  whistle  tunes  and  repeat  short  phrases.  The 
sub -family  Quiscalince  have  lengthened  conic 
bills,  entire  and  compressed,  with  the  culmen 
slightly  curved ; a graduated  tail  with  the  sides 
bent  upwards  or  boat-shaped,  and  strong  feet. 
They  inhabit  North  and  South  America  and 
New  Guinea.  See  Quiscalus.  The  Icterince 
have  lengthened  conical  bills,  with  the  culmen 
rounded,  straight,  or  slightly  bent,  and  advanc- 
ing in  a semi-circle  on  the  forehead.  Their 
wings  are  lengthened  and  pointed,  and  their  feet 
are  strong.  They  are  peculiar  to  America.  See 
Cassicus.  The  Agelaince  have  the  bill  rather 
short,  thick  at  base,  and  completely  conic,  with 
the  culmen  rather  broad  and  flattened  at  the 
base.  The  species  are  found  in  North  and  South 
America,  generally  in  flocks  among  the  cattle. 
They  feed  on  grain,  &c.,  and  some  of  them  have 
the  habit  of  depositing  their  eggs  in  other  birds’ 
nests.  The  red- winged  starling,  Agelaius  jphceni- 
ceus , is  one  of  the  most  noted  species  of  this 
sub-family.  It  is  about  the  size  of  our  common 
starling,  and  is  a native  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  very  destructive  to  the  crops  of  maize.  In 
■winter  they  are  found  in  the  States  of  Virginia, 
both  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana  in  im- 
mense flocks,  particularly  near  the  sea  coasts  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  rice  and  Indian  corn 
fields.  They  are  at  times  so  numerous  that  they 
have  been  described  as  driving  about  like  an 
enormous  black  cloud  carried  before  the  wind. 
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During  this  season  they  obtain  abundance  of 
food  from  the  old  rice,  corn,  and  buckwheat 
fields;  and  in  the  month  of  May  they  migrate 
to  the  northwards.  They  pair  about  the  middle 
of  April,  constructing  their  nests  in  marshy 
meadows  or  swamps.  Their  food  at  this  season 
consists  of  grubs,  caterpillars,  and  other  larvae, 
which  they  devour  in  immense  numbers,  thus 
doing  good  service  to  the  farmer ; but  in  August 
and  September  when  the  young  are  nearly  full 
grown,  and  the  young  ears  of  maize  cr  Indian- 
corn  are  succulent  and  milky,  they  pour  in  pro- 
digious multitudes  upon  the  low  countries,  and 
commit  fearful  devastation  upon  the  produce  of 
the  farmers’  fields.  They  are  known  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  by  the  name  of  maize 
thieves. 

Stylidium  ( 'stylus , a column).  Stylewort. — 
A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Stylidiacece.  The  species  are  chiefly 
natives  of  Australia,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
peculiar  irritability  possessed  by  the  curved 
column,  which  is  formed  by  a union  of  the  fila- 
ments and  style.  This  column  hangs  down  on 
one  side  of  the  flower,  and  when  touched  at  the 
point  of  flexure,  it  springs  over  with  considerable 
force  from  one  side  to  the  other.  If  not  too  far 
advanced  to  maturity  the  column  will  recover 
its  former  position  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
movement  is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  burst- 
ing of  the  anthers,  and  the  discharge  of  pollen  on 
the  stigma.  The  cause  is  very  obscure,  but  it 
seems  to  depend  on  some  changes  in  the  cells. 

Sty  lifer. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca ;, 
which  has  also  been  described  under  the  name  of 
Stylina.  The  little  shell  which  forms  the  type 
of  this  genus,  S.  astericola , was  found  immersed 
in  the  rays  of  a species  of  asterias,  A.  Solaris. 
In  appearance  it  is  globular,  hyaline,  with  a 
styliform  apex  and  sinistral  nucleus.  It  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain.  Two  or  three  other 
species  have  been  described,  all  parasitic  upon 
star-fishes  or  echini  and  corals. 

Stylops. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  family  Strepsiptera. 

Styracaceae.  The  Storax  family. — A nat.  ord. 
of  dicotyledonous  plants,  remarkable  for  possess- 
ing in  general  stimulant,  aromatic,  and  fragrant 
properties.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  simple,  exstipulate  leaves,  and  frequently 
stellate  hairs.  They  have  white  or  yellow  flowers, 
and  are  natives  chiefly  of  warm  climates.  The 
genus  Styrax , which  gives  the  family  its  name, 
is  the  one  which  abounds  most  in  resinous  and 
aromatic  substances.  The  species  are  elegant 
trees  or  shrubs,  and  are  natives  for  the  most  part 
of  tropical  America,  though  some  are  also  found 
in  Asia  and  Europe.  8.  officinalis , or  common 
storax,  is  a native  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  southern 
Europe,  particularly  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  nine  to  twelve  feet 
high,  with  entire  leaves  covered  underneath  with 
white  stellate  hairs,  and  white  or  cream  coloured 
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racemose  flowers.  A resinous  juice  exudes  from 
the  tree  after  incisions  have  been  made  in  it,  or 
from  punctures  made  by  insects,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  storax.  It  is  aromatic,  and  was 
at  one  time  highly  esteemed  in  medicine.  At 
present  it  is  used  in  the  East  as  a perfume.  It 
is  imported  into  Britain  from  Trieste,  in  the  form 
of  little  cakes.  Storax  contains  resin,  a little 
volatile  oil,  and  from  1 to  2-£  per  cent,  of  ben- 
zoic acid.  S.  Benzoin , Benjamin  storax.  or 
gum  Benjamin  tree,  another  resinous  species,  is 
a native  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  and  is  a tree  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  high  From  incisions 
made  in  the  top  of  the  trunk,  there  exudes  a 
balsamic  resin  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  benzoin  or  gum  Benjamin.  When  fine,  this 
substance  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of  resin, 
and  nearly  20  of  benzoic  acid.  Benzoin  possesses 
an  agreeable  smell  which  causes  it  to  be  much 
esteemed  as  a perfume,  great  quantities  being 
annually  consumed  in  the  shape  of  pastilles  and 
burned  as  incense  in  Roman  Catholic  churches 
and  Mahommedan  places  of  worship.  It  is  also 
employed  medicinally  as  a stimulant  expectorant, 
and  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  several  prepara- 
tions, as  Friar’s  balsam,  Riga  balsam,  and 
Jesuits’  drops. 

Styiax. — See  StyracacecE. 

Succinea.  Amber  Snail. — A genus  of  gas- 
teropodous  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  order 
Pulmonifera,  and  family  Helicidce.  The  shells 
belonging  to  this  genus  are  very  thin,  and  of 
an  amber  colour.  .The  spire  is  small  and  the 
aperture  large.  The  animal  is  large  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  shell,  and  inhabits  damp 
places,  but  rarely  enters  the  water.  The  species 
are  numerous,  nearly  seventy  having  been  enu- 
merated, and  they  are  found  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Succicaum. — The  Latin  term  for  Amber. 

SucSiosaui'us. — A genus  of  fossil  crocodiles. 
See  Crocodilidje. 

Suctoriae. — A tribe  of  worms.  See  Annelida. 

Siisdse.  The  Hog  family  or  Swine.  — A 
family  of  pachydermatous  animals  belonging  to 
the  order  Ungulata ; or  forming,  according  to 
some  arrangements,  under  the  name  Suina , a 
sub-family  of  the  Elephantidce.  The  swine  are 
distinguished  by  their  having  the  nose  prolonged 
and  cartilaginous,  truncate  at  the  tip  where  it  is 
strengthened  by  button-shaped  bones,  which 
allow  them  to  use  their  noses  to  turn  up  the 
ground  in  search  of  food.  With  the  exception 
of  the  genus  Dicotyles , they  have  four  toes  on 
each  foot,  two  large  principal  toes  shod  with 
stout  hoofs,  and  two  lateral  toes’  which  are  much 
shorter  and  hardly  touch  the  earth.  The  molar 
teeth  are  tubercular,  and  the  canines  large,  often 
projected  from  the  mouth  and  curved  upwards. 
They  have  a distinct  but  not  long  tail,  and  their 
skin  is  covered  with  strong  bristles.  The  species 
are  not  numerous,  but  they  have  been  arranged 
in  four  or  five  genera.  The  genus  Sus  is  the 
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type,  and  contains  amongst  other  species  the 
valuable  animals  -well  known  as  the  wild  boar 
and  domestic  sow,  Sus  Scrofa.  The  wild  boar 
no  longer  exists  in  Great  Britain,  though  in 


former  times  it  was  common  enough.  It  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  however,  as  well  as  in 
India,  harbouring  in  the  most  solitary  places  in 
retired  forests.  His  lair  is  generally  in  some 
wild  and  remote  spot,  not  far  from  water,  and 
commanding  by  some  devious  path  access  to  the 
open  country.  As  a beast  of  chase  the  wild  boar 
is  still  held  in  high  repute  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  India  hog-hunting  forms  one  of 
the  most  exciting  wild  sports  that  is  known. 
The  domestic  hog  is  a valuable  animal,  and  of  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  most  domesticated  animals,  a 
considerable  number  of  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  flesh  of  the  hog,  under  the  name  of 
pork , constitutes  a material  part  of  the  food  of 
mankind,  especially  in  Europe.  To  a naval  and 
commercial  nation  like  Great  Britain  it  is  of 
great  importance,  as  it  takes  salt  better  than  any 
other  flesh,  and  in  consequence  is  capable  of  being 
longer  preserved.  The  fat  is  called  lord,  and  is 
applicable  to  various  purposes,  both  culinary  and 
pharmaceutical.  The  skin,  when  properly  dressed, 
is  used  for  making  the  seats  of  saddles,  and  is 
also  employed  by  various  artificers.  The  strong 
glossy  hairs  of  the  back  are  well  known  as  bristles , 
and  are  extensively  used  by  brushmakers,  shoe- 
makers, saddlers,  &c.,  and  form  a considerable 
article  of  import  to  this  country.  Russia  is  the 
great  mart  for  bristles,  those  of  the  Ukraine  being 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  At  an  average 
of  the  three  years  ending  with  1842,  the  entries 
for  home  consumption  amounted  to  1,772,196 
lbs.  yearly,  and  in  1849  the  total  quantity  im- 
ported amounted  to  2,504,676  lbs.  The  babi- 
russa  or  Abyssinian  hog,  Babirussa  Alfurus, 
differs  from  the  species  of  Sus,  in  having  the 
upper  canine  teeth  enormously  developed,  ascend- 
ing upwards,  and  curving  back  upon  themselves, 
while  those  of  the  lower  jaw  form  long  and 
slender  tusks  as  the  animal  advances  in  age. 
The  babirussa  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  archipelago,  and  is  said  to  be  swift 
and  fierce.  It  has  rather  slender  legs,  and  the 
skin  is  very  thickly  furnished  with  hair.  Its 
flesh  is  said  to  be  much  prized.  The  wart-hog, 
or  Ethiopian  hog,  Phacochcerus  (Ethiopicus,  is  a 
native  of  Africa.  See  Phacochcerus.  The 
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river  pig,  Choiropotamus  Africanus , is  also  a 
native  of  Africa,  where  it  lives  in  marshes,  and 
is  called  the  bosch-vark.  The  peccaries,  Di- 
cotyles , belong  also  to  the  suidae,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  family,  their  flesh  is  good  eating.  See 
Dicotyles.  Fossil  remains  of  several  species  of 
the  family  Suidce  have  been  discovered  in  the 
tertiary  formations.  Three  species  of  the  genus 
Sus  have  been  found  in  the  Epplesheim  sands, 
and  bones  occur  frequently  in  the  bone  caverns 
and  in  the  bone  breccia. 

Seiina. — See  SuiDiE. 

Sula.  The  Gannet. — A genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  Anseres , and  family  Peleca- 
nidce.  The  birds  belonging  to  this  genus  have  a 
long  and  strong  bill,  forming  an  elongated  cone 
very  large  at  the  base,  and  compressed  towards 
the  point,  which  is  slightly  curved.  The  edges 
of  the  mandibles  are  serrated,  and  the  nostrils  are 
basal,  linear,  and  hidden.  They  have  short,  but 
strong  legs,  placed  rather  backwards,  and  four 
toes  all  united  by  membrane,  the  middle  one 
pectinated.  The  wings  are  long  and  the  tail 
cuneiform.  The  typical  species  is  the  solan 
goose  or  gannet,  Sula  Bassana , a bird  about  the 
size  of  a tame  goose,  measuring  two  feet  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  weighing  nearly  seven 
pounds.  The  plumage  is  nearly  white,  but  the 
feet  and  legs  are  black.  The  solan  goose  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Hebrides,  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  in  Norway,  and  in  Newfoundland. 
The  nest,  composed  of  turf  and  sea-weed,  is 
placed  in  the  caverns  and  fissures  of  rocks,  on 
their  ledges,  and  even  on  the  bare  ground.  Their 
chief-  haunts  in  Scotland  are  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
such  rocky  islets  as  Ailsa  Craig  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  and  the  Bass  Bock  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
from  which  latter  habitat  it  derives  its  specific 
name.  The  method  in  which  this  bird  takes  its 
prey  is  peculiar.  As  it  flies  about  with  a heavy 
and  irregular  flight,  it  keeps  a look  out  for  its 
prey,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  discovered  a fish,  it 
rises  to  such  a height  as  experience  shows  best 
calculated  to  carry  it  by  a downward  motion  to 
the  required  depth,  and  then  partially  closing  its 
wings,  it  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  prey,  and 
rarely  without  success,  the  time  between  the 
plunge  and  emersion  being  about  fifteen  seconds. 

Sulphur. — An  elementary  substance  found 
native,  as  well  as  in  combination  with  various 
metals,  forming  sulphurets  and  sulphates.  Native 
sulphur  is  found  chiefly  in  the  regions  of  extinct 
or  active  volcanoes,  and  that  of  commerce  is 
mostly  procured  from  Sicily.  It  occurs  in  beds 
along  the  central  part  of  the  south  coast,  and  to 
some  distance  inland.  Sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  tons  are  annually  imported  from  Sicily 
into  England  alone. 

Surirella A genus  of  minute  plants  be- 

longing to  the  order  Algae,  and  family  Diato- 

MACE.E. 

Sarnia. — A genus  of  owls.  See  Strigid^. 

Swartzia  (after  Swartz , the  Swedish  bo- 
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tanist). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce.  It  is 
composed  of  trees  with  simple  or  unequally 
pinnated  leaves,  and  flowers  in  racemes  growing 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  are  natives 
of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  One  of 
the  best  known  species  is  the  tomentose  swartzia, 
S.  tomentosa , a high  thick  tree,  with  strong 
angular  branches,  growing  on  the  borders  of 
rivers  in  Guiana.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  which  becomes  black  by  age.  It 
is  considered  very  indestructible,  and  is  used  for 
making  rudders  for  ships. 

Swietenia  (after  Van  Swieten) — The  genus 
of  plants  which  contains  the  mahogany  tree. 
See  Cedrelace^:. 

Sycepftialaei  (<ryv,  with ; xn pakri,  head). — A 
family  of  double  monsters  belonging  to  the  order 
Autositarii , characterized  by  there  being  two 
distinct  bodies  below  the  umbilicus,  intimately 
united  above,  and  surmounted  by  a head  more  or 
less  manifestly  double.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  this  monstrosity.  I.  Janiceps  ( 'Janus , and 
caput , the  head),  in  which  all  the  elements  of 
two  heads  are  presented,  but  fused  as  it  were  into 
a single  one  with  two  faces  opposite  each  other. 

II.  Tniops  ( iviov , occiput;  u-j',  eye),  in  which, 
opposite  the  perfect  face,  there  is  an  imperfect 
one,  represented  by  one  orbit  and  one  eye  in  the 
centre,  and  two  ears  placed  close  together,  or 
sometimes  by  a single  median  one.  The  appear- 
ance of  an  individual  of  this  variety  is  as  if  there 
were  a head  with  an  eye  and  ears  in  the  occiput. 

III.  Synotus  (gruv,  with  ; ovg,  oro ?,  ear),  in  which 
the  second  face  is  represented  merely  by  two  ears 
placed  close  together,  or  by  one  single  median 
one.  Of  the  two  first  kinds  the  cases  are  very 
rare  either  in  man  or  in  the  lower  animals ; but 
this  last  kind  is  not  uncommon  in  man,  and 
is  very  common  in  the  lower  animals.  The 
individuals  always  die,  however,  either  at  the 
moment  of  birth,  or  very  quickly  after. 

Syene. — A crystallized  rock,  composed  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende,  differing  from 
granite  in  the  mica  of  that  rock  being  replaced 
by  hornblende.  It  was  first  obtained  in  Egypt, 
and  was  anciently  much  quarried  at  Syene  in 
that  country — hence  its  name. 

Sylvia. — See  Sylviioe. 

Sylvicola  ( sylva , a wood;  colo , to  inhabit). 
— A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  dentirostral 
tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , family  Luscinidce, 
and  sub-family  Mniotiltince , or  Sylvicolince.  They 
have  a straight  beak,  slender  and  very  sharp 
pointed,  and  the  upper  mandible  is  notched  towards 
the  point.  They  are  lively,  bold  birds,  and  live 
in  flocks,  suspending  themselves  from  branches 
of  trees,  and  when  in  search  of  food  leaping  from 
branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree.  Their 
food  consists  of  insects  and  soft  fruits,  as  bananas, 
figs,  &c.  They  are  migratory  birds,  passing  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  according  to 
the  seasons,  but  are  generally  found  in  cultivated 
2 M 
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places.  The  species  are  nearly  all  American. 
Sylvie  ola,  or  as  it  is  now  named,  Dendroica 
coronata , represents  the  genus.  This  bird  is 
called  the  myrtle  bird,  or  yellow-crowned  war- 
bler, and  is  a native  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Its  plumage  is  black  and  yellow 
spotted  with  white,  and  it  is  five  or  six  inches 
long.  It  is  a migratory  bird,  breeding  in  the 
northern  States,  and  passing  the  winter  in  the 
southern  States,  during  which  period  their  food 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  berries  of  the 
myrtle-wax  tree  (Myrica  cerifera ),  or  those  of 
the  Virginian  juniper.  Its  note  is  a sweet  and 
varied,  rather  plaintive  warble,  resembling  the 
farewell,  solitary,  autumnal  song  of  our  common 
redbreast. 

Sylvinae.  The  Warblers. — A sub-family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  dentirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passer es,  and  family  Luscinidce.  The 
species  belonging  to  this  group  are  very  small 
birds,  and  of  a weak  structure.  The  bill  is 
slender,  straight,  and  the  tip  slightly  notched. 
Their  wings  are  rather  lengthened,  and  the  tail 
is  moderate,  square,  or  slightly  emarginate.  They 
afford  examples  of  almost  every  degree  of  song, 
from  the  oft  repeated  double  note  from  which  the 
Chiff-  Chaff  takes  its  common  English  name,  to 
the  rich  and  varied  melody  of  the  Black  Cap. 
They  were  all  contained  in  the  genus  Sylvia, 
which  may  be  considered  the  type  of  the  family, 
though  we  now  look  in  vain  for  the  name  in  the 
most  recent  arrangements.  The  grasshopper 
warbler,  Sylvia  locustella  ( Locustella  Rayii ),  is  a 
summer  visitor  to  this  country,  arriving  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  leaving  us  in  September. 
It  obtains  its  English  name  from  its  note  being 
like  that  of  the  grasshopper — a sort  of  whisper 
which  the  by-stander  seems  to  hear  close  beside 
him,  though  perhaps  a hundred  yards  distant, 
and  which,  when  close  at  his  ear,  is  scarce  any 
louder  than  when  the  bird  was  a great  way  off. 
It  is  an  artful  little  creature,  and  its  plumage  is 
well  calculated  to  assist  it  in  concealing  itself 
In  the  height  of  summer  it  may  be  heard  chirping 
at  night.  The  sedge  warbler,  Sylvia  {Cola- 
modus')  phragmitis , is  a summer  visitor  also, 
arriving  in  April,  and  leaving  in  September,  it 
is  of  a slender,  elegant  figure,  and  frequents  reedy 
and  marshy  places.  During  the  season  of  love 
and  incubation,  this  little  bird  sings  incessantly 
night  and  day,  and  so  varied  are  its  notes,  that 
it  has  been  called  “ the  delicate  polyglott.” 
With  clear  but  hurrying  execution  he  imitates 
now  a sparrow,  then  a swallow,  and  anon  a 
skylark.  The  reed  warbler,  Sylvia  ( Calamodyta ) 
arundinacea , is  a merry  songster  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  last,  though  his  note  is  of  better 
quality.  He  sings  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  imitates  the  notes  of  several  different  kinds 
of  birds.  The  garden  warbler,  Sylvia  ( Curruca ) 
hortensis , visits  us  in  April  and  remains  till 
September,  and  unlike  his  congeners,  who  are 
almost  all  insectivorous,  he  feeds  upon  fruit, 
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peas,  &c.  His  song  is  rich  and  mellow,  and 
though  he  generally  sings  like  other  warblers 
concealed  from  view,  he  not  unfrequently  may  be 
heard  pouring  forth  his  wild  flute-like  notes  from 
the  top  branches  of  a tree.  The  garden  warbler 
is  the  true  Becafico,  so  earnestly  sought  after  on 
the  continent  for  the  tables  of  the  dainty.  The 
willow  warbler,  Sylvia  (Asilus)  trochilus , which 
arrives  about  the  middle  of  April,  is  a particular 
favourite  with  out  door  naturalists.  His  notes 
possess  a simplicity  and  sweet  cadence  which  is 
remarkably  pleasing,  and  though  they  are  but 
few,  the  tone  is  so  silvery  that  it  seems  to  tell  of 
all  the  sweet  influences  of  spring,  the  April 
shower  and  sunshine,  the  bursting  bud,  and  the 
opening  flower.  The  willow  wren  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  our  warblers,  and  is  a very 
useful  bird,  destroying  great  numbers  of  aphides 
and  other  insects.  The  nest  is  built  on  the 
ground,  and  like  that  of  the  wren  is  arched  over, 
and  is  entered  from  the  side.  The  chiff-chaff’ 
Sylvia  (Phyllopneuste)  hippolais,  is  the  smallest 
of  our  British  visitors.  It  is  a welcome  little 
bird,  one  of  the  earliest  heralds  of  spring.  It 
arrives  in  March,  and  lingers  with  us  till  the 
middle  of  October.  Its  note  is  not  particularly 
pleasing,  but  the  bird  itself,  in  its  wild  state,  is 
of  great  use  to  gardens,  clearing  rose  trees  and 
honeysuckles,  &c.,  of  aphides  and  other  insects. 
The  red-start,  Ruticilla  phcenicura , is  a beautiful 
little  member  of  this  vocal  family.  It  is  rather 
more  than  five  inches  in  length.  The  male  has 
the  bill,  cheeks,  and  throat,  the  feet,  and  legs 
black;  the  breast,  rump,  and  sides,  red;  the 
forehead  white ; the  crown  of  the  head,  hind  part 
of  neck  and  back,  of  a deep  blue  gray.  It  is 
found  over  all  Europe,  but  is  only  a summer 
visitor  with  us,  arriving  in  the  second  week  of 
April,  and  leaving  early  in  September.  The  red- 
start is  a sweet  and  indefatigable  songster,  well 
known  to  every  schoolboy,  haunting  the  skirts  of 
woods,  lane  and  meadow  hedgerows,  orchards, 
gardens,  and  above  all  the  old  ivy  covered  ruins. 
The  male  is  an  affectionate  bird,  constantly 
singing  to  his  mate,  being  often  heard  as  late  as 
ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  as  early  as  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  In  captivity  this  bird  becomes 
very  tame,  and  if  bred  up  from  the  young  state, 
will  learn  the  note  or  call  of  almost  any  other  bird, 
and  will  learn  to  whistle  a tune.  The  black-cap, 
Curruca  atricapilla , is  acknowledged  to  excel  all 
the  other  warblers  in  power,  beauty  and  execution 
of  notes,  and  many  people  prefer  it  even  to  the 
nightingale.  “ If  it  has  less  volume,  strength, 
and  expression,  it  is  more  pure,  airy,  and  flute- 
like in  its  tones,  and  its  song  is  more  varied, 
smooth,  and  delicate.  It  sings  also  for  a much 
longer  period,  both  when  wild  and  in  confine- 
ment, its  song  being  hardly  suspended  through- 
out the  year  by  day,  and  prolonged  like  that 
of  the  nightingale  far  into  the  night,  though 
begun  at  dawn.”  Notwithstanding  this  it  is 
doomed,  under  the  general  name  of  a “becafico,” 
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to  minister  to  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  man’s 
table.  The  number  of  species  belonging  to  the 
family  of  warblers  is  very  considerable,  and  they 
appear  to  be  spread  over  all  the  habitable  regions 
of  the  globe.  They  perform  an  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  for  to  them  is  apparently 
entrusted  the  subjugation  of  those  innumerable 
minute  insects  which  lurk  within  the  buds,  foli- 
age, or  flowers  of  plants,  and  whose  presence  there 
might  produce  an  infinite  amount  of  mischief. 

Sylviidae. — A family  of  birds  containing  the 
Warblers;  considered  by  some  authors  only  a sub- 
family of  Luscinidce.  See  Sylvinas. 

Syinphoricarpus. — A genus  of  plants.  See 
Capri  foli  ace.®  . 

Synadelphus. — A genus  of  monsters.  See 
Monocephalii. 

Synallaxis. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  tenuirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , and 
family  Certhiidce.  There  are  several  species, 
amongst  which,  S.  garrulus , a native  of  America, 
is  about  the  most  remarkable.  This  bird  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  builds  a very  singular  nest, 
which  is  so  large  as  to  form  a feature  in  the 
woodland  scenery  of  Bahia.  It  is  built  in  low 
trees,  formed  externally  of  dry  sticks,  usually 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  resembling  at  a dis- 
tance a thick  twist  of  beanstalks,  thrown  in  the 
branches  by  accident.  Sometimes  two  of  these 
nests  appear  as  if  joined  together,  and  there  is  an 
opening  on  the  side,  besides  one  on  the  top. 
Both  male  and  female  are  generally  seen  near  the 
nest,  uttering  a shrill,  incessant,  monotonous 
chirp,  particularly  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

Synanceia — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Sclerogenidce  or 
Triglidce , and  containing  about  a dozen  species, 
possessing  in  general  a very  repulsive  appearance. 
Their  skin  is  scaleless,  smooth,  and  slippery.  The 
mouth  is  vertical,  resembling  that  described  in 
Uranoscopus , and  the  eyes  are  high  in  the  head, 
and  in  many  lateral.  *S.  brachio  is  a native  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  is  held  in  great  abhorrence 
by  the  negroes,  who  call  it  “ fi-fi,”  or  hideous. 
It  has  almost  a frightful  look,  and  at  first  sight 
no  one  would  consider  it  a fish,  but  rather  a mass 
or  unformed  lump  of  corrupted  jelly.  Its  head 
and  members  seem  enveloped  in  a sack  of  thick, 
soft,  spongy  skin,  warty  and  wrinkled  like  that 
of  a leper,  and  irregularly  blotted  over  with 
various  tints  of  brown  and  gray.  Sometimes  it 
appears  entirely  black;  but  it  is  always  gluey 
and  disgusting  to  the  touch.  The  eyes  are  small 
and  scarcely  discernible  in  the  large  cavernous 
head.  It  possesses  great  tenacity  of  life,  living 
for  a length  of  time  out  of  the  water.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Isle  of  France  regard  this  fish  as  a 
reptile,  and  dread  the  wounds  inflicted  by  its  spines 
more  than  the  stings  of  snakes  and  scorpions. 

Syngnatliidae.  The  Pipe-fish  family. — A 
family  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  remarkable 
for  several  peculiarities  in  their  structure  and 
organization.  As  a family  they  differ  from  most 
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other  fish  in  having  their  branchiae  or  gills 
divided  into  little  tufts,  placed  by  pairs  c \ the 
bony  branchial  arches,  instead  of  being  formed  of 
regular  pectinated  plates.  Their  body  is  also 
covered  with  shield-like  indurated  plates,  which 
give  it  an  angular  appearance.  The  genus  Syngna- 
thus , or  true  pipe-fish,  is  the  type,  and  is  still  further 
remarkable  from  several  of  the  species  having  a 
sort  of  pouch  under  the  base  of  the  tail  for  receiv- 
ing the  eggs,  which  are  hatched  there,  and  escape 
by  an  opening  made  at  the  proper  time.  Syng- 
nathus  acus , the  great  pipe-fish,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  species,  and  is  found  on  many 
parts  of  our  coasts;  but  by  far  the  most  extra- 
ordinary species  is  the  foliated  pipe-fish,  8. 
foliatus , a native  of  the  Indian  seas.  The  back, 
tail,  and  abdomen  of  this  curious  little  fish  are 
furnished  with  several  leaf-shaped  appendages, 
placed  on  very  strong,  rough,  square  spines  or 
processes,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  regularity  of 
their  respective  proportions,  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  leaves  of  some  kind  of  sea- weed  adhering 
to  the  spines.  Most  of  these  species  are  straight, 
but  others  of  the  family  contract  after  death  so 
as  to  form  a grotesque  resemblance  to  a horse  in 
miniature.  These  form  the  genus  Hippocampus , 
and  from  their  shape  are  generally  called  sea 
horses.  Hippocampus  brevirostris , the  short-nosed 
sea  horse,  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  British 
coasts.  It  is  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  the 
body  much  compressed,  short,  and  deep ; the 
whole  length  of  the  body  and  tail  divided  by 
longitudinal  and  transverse  ridges,  with  tuber- 
cular points  at  the  angles  of  intersection.  The 
snout  is  slender,  and  the  tail  long,  quadrangular, 
and  terminated  in  a naked  or  finless  tip.  When 
swimming  about,  the  hippocampus  maintains  a 
vertical  position,  but  the  tail  is  ready  to  grasp 
whatever  meets  it  in  the  water.  It  quickly  en- 
twines in  any  direction  round  weeds  or  other  ob- 
jects, and  when  fixed  the  animal  intently  watches 
surrounding  objects,  and  darts  at  its  prey  with 
great  dexterity.  In  some  species  of  the  family 
the  pectoral  fins  are  very  large  and  expanded, 
giving  them  a peculiar  appearance,  and  obtaining 
for  them  the  generic  name  of  Pegasus  or  flying 
horse.  The  body  resembles  that  of  hippocampus, 
but  the  thorax  is  broad,  depressed,  with  the  gill 
openings  in  the  sides,  and  the  mouth  placed 
under  the  prominent  muzzle.  The  typical  species, 
Pegasus  draco,  is  a small  fish,  three  or  four  inches 
long  and  of  a whitish  colour.  The  pectoral  fins  are 
so  large  as  to  make  it  probable  that  they  are  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  fins  of  the  flying  fish, 
to  support  the  animal  in  the  air  for  a few  seconds 
while  it  springs  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Synguatkus.  The  Pipe-fish. — See  Syngna- 
thidae. 

Syringa  (yvpxfi,,  a pipe).  The  Lilac. — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Oleacece.  This  genus  is  composed  of 
small  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Central  and 
Western  Asia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
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Their  opposite,  heart-shaped,  petioled,  and  very 
entire  smooth  leaves,  and  their  sweet-scented 
flowers  disposed  in  beautiful  thyrsoid  terminal 
panicles,  make  them  great  favourites.  Two 
species  especially  are  very  much  cultivated  and 
greatly  esteemed.  The  common  lilac,  S.  vulgaris , 
has  long  been  introduced  into  most  parts  of 
Europe,  where  it  grows  freely,  and  has  in  many 
places  become  almost  naturalized.  Originally  a 
native  of  the  Levant  and  Transylvania,  it  has 
spread  rapidly  over  all  the  gardens  of  Europe, 
and  bears  this  climate  well.  The  first  plant 
appears  to  have  been  transported  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Vienna  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  good  situations  it  rises  to  the  height  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  Its  growth  is  rapid, 
but  it  is  not  durable,  few  living  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  years.  The  flowers  are  generally  of  a 
beautiful  violet  colour  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  that  of  the  plant. 
White  varieties  are  not  uncommon.  The  Persian 
lilac,  S.  Persica , is  the  other  species,  which  is 
much  cultivated.  It  was  originally  a native 
of  Persia,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe.  It  is  not  such  a lofty  shrub  as  the 


Tahanidar.  The  Breeze-flies.  — A family  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Diptera.  The 
flies  belonging  to  this  family  are  generally  larger 
than  the  others  belonging  to  the  order;  they 
have  a large  body  with  a depressed  head,  and 
their  proboscis  is  exserted,  enclosing  lancets  and 
ending  in  two  fleshy  lobes;  their  wings  are 
extended  horizontally,  are  moved  by  powerful 
muscles,  and  provided  with  a greater  number  of 
nervures  than  any  others  of  the  order.  They 
live  chiefly  by  sucking  the  blood  of  man  and 
other  animals,  but  the  males  are  by  no  means  so 
sanguinary  in  their  habits  as  the  females.  These 
latter  pierce  the  skin  of  their  victims  with  great 
facility  by  means  of  the  lancets  of  their  proboscis, 
while  the  former  live  partially  upon  the  juices 
of  flowers.  The  breeze-flies  are  met  with  chiefly 
in  woods  and  pasture  fields  in  the  middle  of 
summer  and  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  When 
flying,  their  motion  is  accompanied  with  a loud 
buzzing  noise.  The  genus  Tabanus  is  the  type 
of  the  family,  and  the  species  are  pretty  numerous. 
T.  bovinus  is  the  largest  of  all  the  British  species, 
and  is  extremely  troublesome  to  cattle,  sucking 
their  blood  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  consider- 
able pain.  The  perfect  insect  is  a large,  pale 
brown  fly,  marked  on  the  back  by  a series  of 
considerable  sized,  whitish,  triangular  spots,  and 
the  larva  is  a large,  dusky  yellowish,  cylindrical 
worm,  marked  by  transverse  blackish  rings. 
The  egg  is  deposited  by  the  female  in  the  ground, 
and  the  larva  continues  to  reside  under  ground, 
changing  at  the  proper  time  to  a cylindric, 
brownish  chrysalis. 
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preceding,  and  its  leaves  are  smaller  and  lanceo- 
late. The  flowers  of  both  these  species  exhale  a 
remarkably  sweet  scent.  The  stems  were  at  one 
time  much  used  in  Turkey,  in  the  manufacture 
of  Turkish  pipes — hence  its  generic  name. 

Syrphidse. — A family  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Diptera , containing  numerous  genera 
and  species.  They  are  generally  of  a moderate 
or  large  size,  and  of  variegated  colours.  They 
have  a long  membranous  proboscis,  a hemi- 
spherical head  covered  for  the  most  part  by  the 
eyes,  and  the  abdomen  most  frequently  depressed 
and  elongated.  They  are  fond  of  flowers,  and 
fly  with  amazing  swiftness.  The  larvae  of  the 
genus  Syrphus , which  is  the  type  of  the  family, 
are  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  uneven 
and  sometimes  spinose.  They  fix  themselves 
by  means  of  a kind  of  glue,  and  feed  upon  Aphides , 
which  they  often  hold  up  in  the  air  and  suck 
very  quickly.  The  larvae  of  the  genus  Volucella 
inhabit  the  nests  of  the  humble-bees  ( Bombus ), 
feeding  upon  the  larvae  of  these  insects.  Some 
of  them  resemble  so  much  the  humble-bees, 
wasps,  &c.,  that  they  are  frequently  mistaken 
for  them  by  the  inexperienced. 


Tabaschir  or  Tabasheer. — The  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Graminece  or  grasses, 
contain  in  their  composition  a considerable  quantity 
of  silex.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  mineral  sub- 
stance in  the  grasses  which  gives  that  external 
hardness  that  characterizes  so  many  of  them. 
The  bamboo,  one  of  the  most  gigantic  species  of 
the  order,  contains  a large  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance at  the  knots  on  the  stem.  This  substance, 
which  is  nearly  pure  silex,  is  called  tabasheer  or 
tabaschir,  and  was  at  one  time  considered  by  the 
natives  of  the  East  to  possess  extraordinary  vir- 
tues, and  indeed  was  looked  upon  with  a degree 
of  veneration. 

Tabernaemontana  (called  after  Tabernce - 

montanus,  a botanist) A genus  of  dicotyledonous 

plants.  See  Apocynace^e. 

Tacca  (Malay  name  for  one  of  the  species). 
— A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  and  forming  the  type  of  the  nat.  ord. 
Taccacece.  The  species  belonging  to  this  genus 
are  herbs  with  long  petioled,  palmate  or  pin- 
natifid  leaves,  and  tuberous  roots.  They  are 
natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
amongst  them  is  T.  pinnatiflda , a plant  which 
is  very  much  cultivated  in  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula, the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Pacific.  The  tubers  of  this  plant  when  growing 
wild  are  extremely  bitter  and  acrid,  but  by 
cultivation  they  become  less  so,  and  an  excellent 
starch  is  extracted  from  them,  by  steeping  them 
in  water  for  four  or  five  days  and  then  rasping 
them.  The  raspings  are  again  washed  in  cold 
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water  on  a sieve.  The  sediment  deposited  is 
then  taken  up,  washed  anew  and  dried.  This 
starch  is  very  white  and  nutritious,  and  is  cooked 
in  various  ways  by  the  natives,  who  use  it  as  an 
important  article  of  food.  According  to  some 
authorities  it  is  preferable  to  arrow-root,  and 
that  prepared  at  Tahiti  is  exported  under  that 
name  to  London. 

Tachitia  agile). — A genus  of  insects 

belonging  to  the  order  Diptera , family  Muscidce. 
The  flies  of  this  genus  live  upon  flowers,  but  the 
females  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  larvae  of 
other  insects,  chiefly  caterpillars.  When  hatched 
these  larvae  eat  into  the  substance  of  the  poor 
caterpillars,  and  feed  upon  the  fatty  substance 
which  abounds  in  them.  At  the  completion  of 
their  growth  they  make  their  escape. 

Tachimis  agile). — A genus  of  pen- 

tamerous  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
family  Staphylinidce.  This  genus  contains  up- 
wards of  forty  species  of  beetles,  which  are  found 
in  America  and  Europe  chiefly,  a few  only  being 
found  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Tachypetes. — A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  Anseres,  and  family  Pelecanidce. 
The  genus  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Atagen 
and  Fregata,  and  contains  one  species  which  is 
universally  known  as  the  frigate  or  man-of-war 
bird.  This  raptorial  bird,  T.  Aquila,  from  its 
immense  extent  of  wing  and  its  dashing  habits, 
has  been  called  the  swiftest  sailing  ship  of  war 
that  sweeps  the  seas.  Its  eye  is  that  of  an  eagle, 
its  claws  those  of  a vulture,  and  its  gliding 
motion  that  of  the  kite.  The  body  is  light,  the 
spread  of  its  wing  immense  in  proportion,  its 
tail  long,  slender,  and  forked,  so  that  it  not 
only  possesses  great  rapidity  of  flight,  but  a long 
continuance  of  it,  and  a power  of  maintaining 
itself  for  a length  of  time  on  outspread  pinions 
in  the  air.  The  frigate  bird  is  very  voracious, 
and  is  met  with  far  out  at  sea  between  the  tro- 
pics, where  it  appears  to  prey  upon  the  flying 
fishes,  and  attacks  fiercely  the  gulls,  &c.,  in  order 
to  make  them  disgorge  their  prey.  Their  nest  is 
built  on  rocks,  high  cliffs,  or  lofty  trees,  in  desert 
uninhabited  islands,  and  the  eggs  are  of  a carna- 
tion colour  dotted  with  crimson. 

Tadorna.  The  Shield-drake  or  Sheldrake. 
See  Anatin^e. 

Taenia.  The  Tape-worm.  A genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  Entozoa  or  intestinal 
worms,  order  Cestoidea , and  family  Tceniidce. 
The  tape- worm  consists  of  a flat,  compressed  and 
numerously  jointed  body,  and  a head  furnished 
with  four  suctorial  depressions,  and  in  many  of 
the  species  a median,  imperforate,  retractile  pro- 
boscis, very  frequently  armed  with  one  or  two 
circles  of  minute  recurved  hooks,  especially  in 
the  young  state.  The  alimentary  canal  is  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  body,  but  the  reproductive  organs  are  re- 
peated in  each  joint  They  are  situated  at  the 
margin  of  the  joints ; in  some  species  on  each 
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joint  on  the  same  side;  in  others  on  alternate 
joints  on  alternate  sides.  The  species  are  nume- 
rous, but  exist  only  in  vertebrated  animals.  T. 
solium  is  the  common  tape- worm  of  the  human 
species,  and  its  presence  in  the  intestines  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  much  suffering.  It  is 
sometimes  of  great  length,  specimens  having 
been  found  measuring  five  yards  or  more.  As  in 
this  species  each  joint  possesses  reproductive 
organs  and  can  propagate  its  species,  it  is  very- 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  them,  if  the  head  remain 
unexpelled.  The  genera  of  what  have  been 
called  the  cystic  worms,  Cysticercus , Echinococcus , 
and  Ccenurus , are  now  understood  to  be  merely 
the  larva  state  or  young  undeveloped  form  of  the 
genus  Tcenia. 

Taeniopteris. — A genus  of  fossil  ferns,  very 
remarkable  for  the  form  and  neuration  of  their 
fronds.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  have 
the  fronds  simple.  The  fructification  has  rarely 
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been  observed,  but  the  sori  appear  to  be  arranged 
in  rounded  groups,  as  in  polypodium  and  aspi- 
dium.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  oolitic  and 
liasic  strata.  One  species,  however,  is  peculiar 
to  the  coal  measures. 

Tseniidae.  Ribbon-fish. — A family  of  acan- 
thopterygious  fishes  nearly  allied  to  the  Scom- 
beridce.  The  bones  of  these  fishes  are  of  a loose 
texture,  in  most  of  them  being  little  more  solid 
than  a fibrous  network.  They  are  compressed, 
elongated,  and  ribbon-shaped,  with  a naked 
silvery  skin.  Some  of  the  species  have  smaller 
mouths  than  others,  and  are  the  most  typical  of 
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all  belonging  to  the  family,  and  best  deserving 
the  name  of  ribbon-fish,  as  some  are  nine  or  ten 
feet  long,  and  yet  not  six  inches  high,  and 
scarcely  one  inch  thick.  We  know  very  little  of 
the  habits  of  these  fishes,  as  they  are  constructed 
for  inhabiting  the  still  waters  of  great  depths, 
and  are  seldom  seen  except  when  thrown  ashore 
in  tempests.  They  are  of  such  delicate  texture, 
that  even  then  they  are  seldom  found  perfect, 
but  generally  in  a more  or  less  mutilated  condi- 
tion. Two  or  three  species  are  occasionally 
thrown  up  on  the  British  coasts,  such  as  Tra- 
ckypterus  bogmarus , the  vaagmaer  or  deal-fish, 
Gymnetrus  HawJcinsii , and  Cepola  rubescens , the 
red-band  fish  or  red-snake  fish. 

Talc. — A mineral  substance  composed  chiefly 
of  silex  and  magnesia,  and  approaching  in  exter- 
nal characters  very  near  to  mica.  It  occurs  in 
thin  and  flexible  laminae,  soft  and  non-elastic. 
It  is  soft  enough  to  be  easily  scratched  with  a 
knife,  and  its  powder  is  unctuous  to  the  touch. 
It  is  found  in  beds,  never  in  large  masses.  A 
variety  called  lamellar  or  Venetian  talc  is  found 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  carried  to  Venice,  where  it  is 
reduced  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  made  into 
coloured  crayons  called  pastels.  It  is  also  used 
by  the  Venetians  as  the  base  of  certain  cosmetics, 
as  the  “rouge  vegetal,”  &c.  Another  variety 
called  talc  slate  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bri- 
an9on  chalk.  It  is  found  near  Fenestrelles  and 
at  Prasles  in  Piedmont.  Tailors  employ  this 
kind  of  talc  instead  of  chalk  to  trace  the  pat- 
terns they  wish  to  cut.  It  is  also  used  for  clean- 
ing silks,  for  assisting  the  foot  in  slipping  into 
new  boots,  and  for  diminishing  friction  in 
machinery.  Talc  occurs  in  considerable  abun- 
dance in  India  and  China,  and  the  fine  thin 
leaves  into  which  it  can  be  separated,  are  used  in 
windows  instead  of  glass.  In  Bengal  a seer  of 
talc  costs  about  two  rupees,  and  will  sometimes 
yield  a dozen  panes  twelve  inches  by  nine,  or  ten 
by  ten,  according  to  the  form  of  the  mass,  trans- 
parent enough  to  allow  ordinary  objects  to  be 
seen  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards’  distance.  It  is 
also  found  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in 
several  places  on  the  continent. 

Talegallus  or  Talegalla A genus  of 

birds  belonging  to  the  order  Gallince , and  family 
Megapodidce.  The  beak  of  the  birds  belonging 
to  this  genus  is  shorter  than  the  head,  very 
robust,  compressed  above ; and  the  upper  man- 
dible is  convex.  The  cheeks  are  naked,  and  the 
head  and  neck  are  furnished  with  simply  barbed 
feathers.  The  wings  are  rounded,  concave,  and 
of  moderate  size,  and  the  tail  is  rather  long  and 
rounded.  The  tarsi  are  strong  and  scutellate, 
terminated  by  four  lengthened  toes,  the  large  toe 
resting  entirely  upon  the  ground,  and  furnished 
with  a strong  claw.  The  talegallas  have  a gene- 
ral resemblance  to  the  genus  Porphyrio,  from  the 
French  name  for  which,  Taleve , is  derived  the 
name  Talegallus.  The  typical  species  is  T. 
Cuvierii,  a native  of  New  Guinea,  about  the  size 
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of  a common  small  hen,  and  of  a deep  brown  or 
black  colour.  It  was  found  in  the  brush,  not  far 
from  the  sea,  and  its  habits  are  those  of  gallin- 
aceous birds.  It  is  a very  rare  bird ; but  there 
is  another  species,  T.  Lathami , the  brush  turkey 
of  the  colonists,  found  in  Australia  in  greater 
abundance,  about  the  size  of  a turkey,  and  ap- 
parently taking  the  place  of  that  bird  in  New 
Holland.  It  was  first  described  under  the  name 
of  the  New  Holland  vulture.  Its  general  colour 
is  blackish-brown,  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck 
deep  pink-red,  and  the  wattle,  which  exists  also 
in  the  female,  is  of  a bright  yellow,  tinged  with 
red  where  it  joins  the  neck.  The  brush  turkey 
is  a gregarious  bird,  moving  about  in  small  com- 
panies like  other  gallinacese,  and  is  very  shy  and 
distrustful.  It  is  particularly  remarkable,  how- 
ever, for  the  manner  in  which  the  females  form 
their  nest  and  lay  their  eggs.  They  collect  to- 
gether a large  quantity  (from  two  to  four  cart- 
loads) of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  which  they 
heap  up  in  the  form  of  a conical  dome  five  or  six 
feet  high,  or  even  more.  They  then  make  holes 
in  this  mass,  nearly  an  arm’s  depth,  into  which 
they  deposit  their  eggs  perfectly  upright,  with 
the  large  end  upwards.  These  are  placed  at  the 
distance  of  nine  or  twelve  inches  from  each  other, 
and  it  is  said  by  the  natives  that  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  obtain  nearly  a bushel  of  eggs  at  one 
time  from  a single  heap.  These  eggs  are  de- 
clared to  be  delicious  eating,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence much  sought  after.  They  are  hatched  by 
the  heat  generated  by  the  fermentation  of  this 
decomposing  mass  of  vegetable  matter. 

Talitrus. — A genus  of  crustaceans  belonging 
to  the  section  Edriopthalmi,  order  Amphipoda , 
and  family  Gammaridce.  The  species  belonging 
to  this  genus  are  small  creatures  which  inhabit 
the  sandy  shores  of  our  seas.  They  are  generally 
found  living  under  the  debris  of  marine  plants 
collected  at  high  water,  and  they  leap  with  such 
agility  that  they  are  often  called  “sea-fleas.” 
They  live  united  in  great  numbers,  are  carni- 
vorous, and  devour  with  great  rapidity  the  bodies 
of  such  animals  as  happen  to  be  thrown  up  on 
the  beach.  When  disturbed  in  their  retreat 
under  the  decaying  fuci,  they  bury  themselves  in 
the  sand.  T.  saliator , which  may  be  taken  as 
the  type,  is  very  common  on  our  coasts. 

Talpa.  The  Mole A genus  of  insectivorous 

animals  belonging  to  the  family  Talpidce , and  com- 
posed of  the  little  creatures  called  moles.  Living 
a subterranean  kind  of  life,  the  organization  of 
the  mole  is  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
The  head  is  long,  pointed,  and  terminated  by  a 
slender  cartilaginous  snout,  which  is  furnished  at 
its  extremity  with  a peculiar  small  bone.  This 
enables  the  animal  to  bore  into  the  ground  as 
with  an  auger,  and  at  the  same  time  it  acts  as  a 
delicate  organ  of  touch.  The  muscles  of  the 
neck  are  very  powerful,  and  a peculiar  bone  is 
formed  in  the  cervical  ligament.  The  anterior 
limbs  are  short,  placed  near  the  head,  and  very 
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powerful.  The  hand  is  strongly  developed,  and 
the  palm  is  directed  outwards ; the  toes  are  very 
short,  but  armed  with  long,  very  strong,  flat,  and 
trenchant  claws.  The  bones  of  the  chest  and  front 
legs  are  all  formed  for  the  attachment  of  powerful 
muscles;  and  in  such  a manner  is  the  whole 
creature  formed,  that  it  makes  its  way  under  the 
earth  with  greater  rapidity  than  upon  the  surface. 
The  hinder  extremities  are  weak,  and  the  jaws 
and  teeth  are  formed  for  living  upon  worms  and 
insects.  The  eye  is  extremely  small,  and  so  well 
concealed  by  the  hair  of  the  skin,  that  the  animal 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  destitute  of  these  or- 
gans altogether.  The  common  mole,  T.  Europcea , 
is  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  of  a nearly  black 
colour,  and  its  fur  is  close  set  and  soft  as  the 
finest  velvet.  Earth  worms  form  the  chief  part 
of  its  food,  but  it  feeds  likewise  upon  the  larvae 
of  insects,  and  snails,  frogs,  mice,  &c.  Its  nest  is 
formed  under  ground,  and  the  subterranean  gal- 
leries which  it  constructs  are  very  remarkable. 
They  are  numerous,  very  long,  and  have  several 
exits  around  the  principal  part  where  it  resides, 
and  which  is  called  its  fortress.  These  are  recog- 
nized by  the  little  mounds  of  earth  known  as 
mole-hills,  which  it  throws  up  here  and  there  at 
short  distances  from  each  other.  Many  agri- 
culturists suppose  that  moles  are  very  injurious 
to  their  fields,  but  naturalists  maintain  that  it  is 
of  more  use  in  destroying  worms  and  insects, 
which,  if  allowed  to  become  too  numerous,  would 
be  a great  deal  more  destructive  to  the  crops 
than  it  is  hurtful  by  undermining  the  ground. 
Another  species  has  been  described,  a native  of 
the  Apennines.  It  was  believed  to  be  perfectly 
blind,  and  in  consequence  received  the  name  of  T. 
coeca.  It  is  a little  smaller  than  the  common 
mole,  and  the  eyes  are  excessively  small.  Several 
fossil  species  have  been  found  in  the  tertiary 
formations. 

Tamaricaceae.  The  Tamarisk  family. — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of 
shrubs  or  herbs,  with  alternate  scale-like  leaves, 
and  l'acemose  or  spiked  flowers.  They  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  northern 
hemisphere;  the  greater  number  of  the  species 
being  found  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  They 
are  innocuous  plants,  but  possess  a bitter  astringent 
bark,  and  some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  found  in  their  ashes 
after  burning.  There  are  three  genera,  and  about 
forty-three  species  known.  The  genus  Tamarix 
is  the  type,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  order.  See 
Tamarix. 

Taiuarindus  (from  the  Arabic  word  Tamar- 
bendy).  The  Tamarind  Tree. — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Legu- 
minosce.  There  are  only  two  species  known,  both 
of  which  are  trees  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves, 
bearing  many  pairs  of  small  leaflets  and  racemes 
of  flowers.  T.  Indica , the  East  Indian  tamarind, 
was  the  earliest  known  species,  for  a knowledge  of 
which  in  Europe  we  are  indebted  to  the  Arabians, 
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and  is  a native  of  India  and  Africa.  It  is  a 
handsome  tree,  with  spreading  branches,  the 
trunk  of  good  size,  covered  with  a brown  bark, 
and  the  flowers  yellow,  streaked  with  red  veins, 
and  possessing  a very  pleasant  perfume.  The 
pods  are  long,  being  six  times  longer  than  they 
are  broad,  and  the  fruit  forms  an  object  of  com- 
merce with  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  kernels 
are  very  hard,  but  covered  with  a soft  pulp, 
which  is  the  part  used.  Before  they  are  ripe 
they  are  extremely  acid,  and  the  Egyptians  use 
them  for  acidulating  their  meats.  When  ripe  they 
are  made  into  a confection  with  sugar,  which  is 
much  used  for  making  a pleasant,  cooling,  acid- 
ulous drink.  The  West  Indian  tamarind  is  now 
made  a distinct  species  under  the  name  of  T. 
occidental is.  The  legumes  are  much  shorter  than 
those  of  T.  Indicus , being  only  about  three  times 
longer  than  they  are  broad,  and  the  fruit  of  it 
is  preferred  to  the  other.  The  fruit,  freed  from 
the  shelly  fragments,  is  placed  in  layers  in  a cask, 
and  boiling  syrup  poured  over  it  till  the  cask  be 
filled.  In  Europe  this  confection  is  much  used 
in  medicine  to  make  cooling  drinks  in  fevers,  &c. 
Tamarinds  contain  a quantity  of  sugar,  mixed 
with  tartaric,  malic,  and  citric  acids. 

Tamarix.  The  Tamarisk. — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Tamaricacece.  It  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and 
is  composed  of  shrubs  or  trees  growing  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
Canaries,  India,  &c.  The  leaves  are  small, 
entire,  alternate,  and  resemble  scales,  and  the 
flowers  are  small  and  disposed  in  paniculated 
spikes  of  a red  colour.  T.  gallica , the  French 
tamarisk,  is  a very  common  species  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  found  also  in 
England  and  the  Channel  Isles.  In  some  parts 
on  the  French  coast,  the  plant  is  used  for  fire- 
wood, and  in  many  places  it  is  very  much  culti- 
vated along  the  sides  of  ornamental  waters  in 
gardens  and  parks.  Its  slender  branches,  covered 
with  small,  glaucous-green  leaves,  give  it  a pecu- 
liar air  of  lightness  and  elegance.  The  bark 
has  been  employed  as  a diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and 
aperient.  A variety  of  this  species  grows  on 
Mount  Sinai,  T.  gallica , var.  mannifera , called 
tarfa  by  the  Arabs,  which  is  subject  to  the  attack 
of  an  insect,  a species  of  Coccus  ((7.  manniparus). 
It  exudes  in  consequence  a kind  of  manna,  which 
is  called  “ manna  of  Mount  Sinai.”  T.  Indica , the 
Indian  tamarisk,  a native  of  India,  and  one  or 
two  other  Indian  species,  are  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  a species  of  Cynips , which  produce  galls  that 
possess  astringent  properties,  sufficient  to  render 
them  valuable  in  dyeing.  The  Eastern  tamarisk, 
T.  orientalis,  a small  tree  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  is  perhaps  the  largest 
and  most  elegant  of  all  the  species.  It  is  a native 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  existing  is  to  be  seen  at 
Babylon. 

Tamatias.  The  Puff  Birds « — A genus  of 
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birds  belonging  to  the  diurnal  fissirostral  tribe  of 
the  order  Passeres , and  family  Alcedinidoe.  This 
genus  is  generally  placed  in  systems  of  orni- 
thology in  the  order  Scansores,  but  as  shown  by 
Mr.  G R.  Gray,  it  truly  belongs  to  the  Passeres , 
and  forms  part  of  the  family  of  kingfishers.  The 
species  are  all  American.  They  have  an  air  of 
stupidity,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  solitary 
habits.  T,  macrorhynchus  is  a native  of  Brazil, 
where  it  may  be  observed  frequenting  open  culti- 
vated spots  near  human  habitations,  perching  on 
some  withered  branch  of  a low  tree.  There  it 
will  sit  nearly  motionless  for  hours,  only  chang- 
ing its  position  to  dart  at  a passing  insect,  and 
then  return  to  its  withered  twig  again.  At  times 
the  bird  raises  the  feathers  of  its  head  so  as 
to  appear  not  unlike  a puff-ball — whence  its 
English  name.  They  are  confiding  birds,  and 
the  colours  of  their  plumage  are  sombre,  and  not 
gay  like  the  barbets,  with  which  they  have  gener- 
ally been  arranged. 

Tamils. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Dioscoreacece.  It 
contains  several  species  of  twining  herbs,  na- 
tives of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  root  is  tuberous,  the  leaves  are  cordate,  and 
the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  a berry.  T.  com- 
munis, common  black  bryony,  is  the  type  of  the 
genus.  It  grows  on  the  hedges  and  thickets  in 
England,  and  generally  throughout  Europe,  and 
its  stem  is  long  and  twining,  reaching  a length 
of  ten  feet,  and  upwards.  The  berry  is  red 
when  ripe,  is  nearly  the  size  of  a cherry,  and  is 
unwholesome,  though  not  actually  poisonous. 
The  root  is  thick  and  tuberous.  When  fresh  it 
is  very  acrid,  but  when  properly  prepared  it 
yields  a quantity  of  fecula  which  may  be  used  as 
an  article  of  food. 

Taiiaccium.  The  Tansy.  A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Com- 
positce.  A number  of  species  are  contained  in 
this  genus,  which  are  herbaceous  or  suffruticose, 
and  dispersed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
though  most  abundant  in  Europe  and  Central 
Asia.  Their  leaves  are  generally  very  much 
divided,  and  their  flowers  are  yellow,  and  dis- 
posed in  terminal  corymbs.  Nearly  100  species 
are  described,  but  the  one  which  is  best  known  is 
the  common  tansy,  T.  vulgare.  This  plant  grows 
in  waste  places  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
over  all  Europe,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  strong 
aromatic  odour  which  it  exhales  from  all  its 
parts.  It  has  a bitter,  nauseous  taste,  and  has 
been  esteemed  to  possess  tonic,  exciting,  and  em- 
menagogue  properties.  The  leaves  in  some  places 
are  placed  in  beds  to  drive  fleas  from  them,  and 
in  country  places  the  young  leaves  are  used  to 
flavour  puddings,  and  to  make  tansy  cakes. 

Tanagra.  The  Tanagers. — See  Tanagrinae. 

Tanagrinse. — A sub-family  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres , 
and  family  Fringillidce.  The  numerous  species  be- 
longing to  this  group  originally  formed  the  genus 
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Tanagra  of  Linnaeus.  They  are  characterized  by 
a conical,  slightly  arched  beak,  triangular  at  the 
base,  shorter  than  the  head,  and  strongly  notched 
at  the  tip.  In  their  habits  they  resemble  the  rest 
of  the  fringillidae.  They  live  upon  berries,  in- 
sects, and  grains.  Their  flight  is  rapid,  and 
their  movements  are  quick  and  active.  They 
are  arboreal  birds,  seldom  descending  upon  the 
ground,  and  amongst  them  are  some  which  in- 
habit retired  places,  whilst  others  show  them- 
selves in  the  neighbourhood  of  human  habitations, 
in  gardens  and  meadows.  In  general  they  live 
in  flocks,  but  some  unite  only  in  families,  whilst 
others  remain  solitary.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  their 
colours,  and  some  amongst  them  add  to  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage  the  agreeableness  of 
their  song.  The  tanagers  are  confined  to  the 
New  World,  and  to  the  hot  parts  of  it.  The 
genus  Tanagra  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this 
sub -family,  and  T.  episcopus  may  be  considered 
the  typical  species.  This  bird  is  a native  of 
Cayenne,  and  possesses  a violet  coloured  plumage, 
the  small  covertures  of  the  wings  being  of  a 
bluish-white,  the  middle  one  shaded  with  violet, 
the  large  ones  ash-coloured,  and  the  feathers  of 
the  wings  and  tail  blackish,  bordered  with  blue. 
The  scarlet  tanager  of  America  belongs  to  the 
genus  Piranga , and  is  a very  handsome  bird.  It 
is  about  6^-  inches  long,  and  the  male,  during  the 
love  season,  is  scarlet-red,  with  the  wings  and 
notched  tail  black.  He  is  a migratory  bird, 
spending  his  winter  in  tropical  America,  and 
passing  from  that  in  the  month  of  May  to  the 
United  States,  and  as  far  north  as  Canada.  He 
is  shy  and  unsociable,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  rarely  approach- 
ing the  habitation  of  man.  The  female  bird  is 
not  possessed  of  such  gaudy  plumage,  her  dress 
being  a dull  green,  inclining  to  yellow ; and  this 
is  the  colour  which  the  male  also  assumes  in 
autumn  and  winter. 

Tanghinia. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Apo- 

CYNACEAS. 

TasiSalmsc,  Tantalus. — A sub-family  and 
genus  of  birds,  containing  the  ibis,  &c.  See 
Ardeid^e. 

Tapes  (tapes,  industry). — A genus  of  shells. 
See  Veneridae. 

Tapirus.  The  Tapir. — A genus  of  pachyder- 
matous animals  belonging  to  the  order  Ungulata, 
and  family  Elephantidce.  There  are  only  two 
or  three  species,  but  they  form  a small  sub-family 
by  themselves,  Tapirina.  They  are  characterized 
by  having  the  muzzle  prolonged  into  a small, 
mobile,  but  scarcely  prehensile  trunk,  simple  at 
the  end,  a very  short  tail,  and  three  pairs  of  cut- 
ting teeth  and  one  pair  of  small  canines  in  each 
jaw.  They  have  four  toes  on  anterior,  and  three 
on  posterior  feet.  T.  terrestris , or  Americanus , 
the  American  tapir,  the  best  known  species,  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  is  about  3^  feet 
high  and  about  six  feet  long.  The  skin  is  very 
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thick,  and  covered  with  a scanty  coat  of  very 
short  closely  adpressed  hair.*  The  colour  is  nearly 
a uniform  brown,  passing  into  gray  upon  the 
bead  and  chest.  In  its  native  haunts  the  tapir 
is  by  no  means  savage,  and  is  more  of  a noc- 
turnal than  a diurnal  animal.  The  inmost  re- 
cesses of  deep  forests  are  its  chosen  haunts,  and 
it  takes  readily  to  the  water.  It  is  a powerful 
animal,  and  it  is  said  that  if  the  jaguar  springs 
upon  it,  it  dashes  through  the  thickest  part  of 
the  wood,  crushing  its  enemy  against  the  trees 
and  other  obstacles  in  its  path.  It  lives  upon 
vegetable  matters,  fruits,  &c. ; and  when  young 
it  may  be  easily  domesticated.  This  species 
appears  to  have  a very  extensive  range,  being 
found  in  every  part  of  South  America  to  the  east 
of  the  Andes,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  Its  highest  range,  however, 
appears  to  be  from  8,000  to  3,600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  the  more  mountainous  parts 
being  inhabited  by  another  species  which  is  but 
indistinctly  known.  T.  Malayanus , or  Indicus , 
the  Indian  tapir,  is  common  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra.  It  is  of  a heavy,  massive  appearance, 
and  of  a glossy  black  colour,  with  the  exception 
of  the  back,  rump,  and  sides,  which  are  white, 
and  separated  by  a defined  line  from  the  parts 
that  are  black.  Its  trunk  is  seven  or  eight 
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inches  long,  its  eyes  are  very  small,  and  the 
ears  are  roundish,  and  bordered  with  white. 
Its  habits  and  disposition  are  very  nearly  the 
same  as  the  American  species,  and  the  indi- 
viduals which  have  been  sent  to  this  country 
have  been  very  mild  and  gentle.  Remains  of  at 
least  three  fossil  species  of  Tapirus  have  been 
found  in  the  tertiary  formations  of  France  and 
Germany ; and  the  fossil  genera  Palceotlierium , 
Lophiodon , and  Coryphodon , have  been  also  re- 
ferred to  the  sub-farnily  Tapirina. 

Tarandus.  Reindeer. — See  Cervina. 

Tardigrada  ( tardus , slow;  gradior,  to  walk). 
— - A term  used  by  Cuvier  to  distinguish  a family 
of  animals  contained  in  his  order  Edentata , and 
composed  of  the  sloths.  See  Bradypus.  The 
same  word  is  used  by  zoologists  to  designate  a 
family  of  minute  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Aracknidce , and  order  Colepoda,  and  commonly 
called  Water -Bears.  The  family  contains  a 
number  of  species  which  are  found  in  stagnant 
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fresh  water,  patches  of  wet  moss,  and  the  gutters 
on  tops  of  houses.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
power  they  have,  of  recovering  vitality  after  hav- 
ing been  kept  dry  for  some  years. 

Tarsius.  The  Tarsier. — A genus  of  qua- 
drumanous  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Lemuridce.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  the 
head  being  rounded,  the  muzzle  short,  the  eyes 
very  large,  posterior  limbs  much  elongated,  and 
the  tail  long  and  tufted  at  the  extremity.  The 
fingers  of  the  hands  are  furnished  with  delicate 
nails,  while  those  of  the  hinder  extremities  have 
them  only  on  the  thumb  and  the  two  outer  fingers, 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  being  provided  with 
a sharp,  compressed,  slightly  curved  claw,  like 
the  thorn  of  a rose  bush.  Two  or  three  species 
are  described,  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.  They  are  nocturnal  animals,  feed 
chiefly  on  lizards,  and  leap  well.  They  hold 
their  prey  in  their  fore  hands,  while  they  rest  on 
their  haunches. 

Tauriehthys  ( taurus , a bull ; t%0vs,  a fish). 
Buffalo-Jish. — A genus  of  aeanthopterygious  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Chcetodontidce.  There  are 
only  two  species  known,  both  remarkable  for  their 
form  and  appearance.  They  are  of  an  uneven 
sub-rhomboidal  shape,  higher  than  long,  have 
a protuberance  on  the  occiput,  and  a horn  oppo- 
site the  middle  of  each  orbit.  A species  of  this 
genus  is  figured  by  some  of  the  early  ichthyolo- 
gists under  the  Malay  name  of  Skankarbauw , or 
buffalo-fish,  and  for  a length  of  time  was  looked 
upon  with  great  distrust  as  a fantastic  repre- 
sentation from  their  own  imaginations.  Recent 
naturalists,  however,  have  lately  discovered  a 
species  of  fish  in  the  Indian  archipelago  which 
agrees  remarkably  well  with  those  early  repre- 
sentations. This  species,  T.  varius , is  from  four 
to  six  inches  long,  and  about  the  same  height  as 
length.  The  horn  on  the  orbit  is  sharp  and 
recurved,  it  has  a remarkable  protuberance  above 
the  head,  and  the  spinous  rays  are  compressed  and 
unequal.  It  is  remarkable,  besides,  for  its  singular 
distribution  of  colours. 

Tautoga — A genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  order  Pharyngognathi , and  family  Cyclo- 
Labridce.  The  species  are  about  nine  in  number, 
and  are  distinguished  by  having  a double  row 
of  strong  conical  teeth  on  both  jaws,  while  the 
integument  of  the  face  is  thick,  scaleless,  and  of 
considerable  extent.  One  of  the  species,  T.  nigra , 
the  black  tautog,  a native  of  the  North  American 
seas,  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and  at  New  York  is 
in  such  request  for  the  table  that  it  sells  in  the 
market  there  at  the  rate  of  eight  lbs.  for  a dollar. 
It  is  kept  in  stews  to  fatten.  It  is  tenacious  of 
life,  but  in  great  colds  becomes  torpid,  and  will 
not  eat.  When  the  winter  is  over,  and  the  dog- 
wood (cornus  Jtorida)  comes  into  flower,  then  it 
is  in  high  season. 

Taxacese.  The  Yew  family. — A nat.  ord.  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  section 
Gymnospermce.  According  to  some  botanists, 
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they  form  a sub-family  of  the  nat.  ord.  Coniferw. 
The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  having  a woody 
tissue,  marked  with  circular  discs,  and  evergreen 
and  mostly  narrow,  rigid,  entire,  and  veinless 
leaves.  They  are  but  thinly  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  mostly  natives  of 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Like  the  Coniferce , they  possess  resin- 
ous properties,  and  some  of  the  trees  belonging 
to  the  family  are  valued  for  their  timber.  The 
genus  Taxus  is  the  type;  composed  of  several 
species  of  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  T.  baccata  is  the  common  yew, 
a tree  well  known  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
found  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  yew  is  a low  tree,  seldom  exceeding  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  is  seldom  seen  growing  in 
company  with  its  own  species,  but  generally 
alone,  or  with  other  species  of  plants.  It  is  of 
slow  growth,  and  continues  growing  for  100 
years,  after  which  it  usually  ceases  to  grow, 
though  it  will  live  for  many  centuries.  The 
tallest  tree  in  England  is  said  to  be  that  growing 
in  the  churchyard  of  Harlington,  near  Hounslow, 
and  is  fifty-eight  feet  high.  The  yew  trees  at 
present  existing  at  Fountains  Abbe}-,  in  York- 
shire, are  supposed  to  have  attained  their  full 
growth  when  the  Abbey  was  erected  in  1132. 
The  yew  appears  to  have  been  employed  from 
the  earliest  times  in  the  manufacture  of  bows. 
Those  used  by  the  English  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  gunpowder,  were  made  of  yew,  and 
there  are  many  allusions  amongst  English  poets 
to  this  use  of  the  wood.  Its  leaves  and  seeds 
are  said  to  be  narcotico-acrid. 

Taxodites. — Fossil  plants  found  in  the  ter- 
tiary formations,  and  allied  to  the  recent  genus 
Taxodium. 

Taxodium. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  section  Gymnospermce, 
nat.  ord.  Composite,  and  sub-order  Cupressinece. 
This  genus  is  composed  of  trees,  natives  of  North 
America,  having  pendant  branches,  narrow,  de- 
ciduous, alternate,  and  distichous  leaves.  The 
strobiles  or  cones  are  globular,  and  their  semi- 
ligneous  scales  are  almost  peltate  and  angular. 
T.  distichum , the  typical  and  best&nown  species, 
is  a native  of  the  New  World,  growing  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  5,000  to  7,000  feet,  and  abounding  in  the 
swamps  and  along  the  river  courses  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  North  America,  within  the  limits  of 
43°  north  latitude.  It  is  a tree  which  acquires 
colossal  dimensions.  A specimen  exists  in  the 
gardens  at  Chapultepec,  in  Mexico,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  cypress  of  Montezuma,  which  is 
nearly  forty  feet  in  circumference,  and  another  is 
mentioned  growing  near  Oaxaca,  which  measures 
ninety  feet,  and  is  surrounded  with  five  or  six 
others,  all  of  them  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  that 
at  Chapultepec.  This  species  of  taxodium  is 
known  by  its  wide-spread  horizontal  branches, 
and  its  linear  distichous  leaves.  It  is  called  the 
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Deciduous  Cypress , and  the  low  grounds  in 
Louisiana,  &c.,  where  it  is  extremely  abundant, 
are  called  cypress  swamps.  A remarkable  pecu- 
liarity is  seen  in  the  growth  of  this  plant.  A 
number  of  conical  exostoses  become  developed 
upon  the  roots  of  large  individuals,  rising  often 
to  the  height  of  six  feet  above  the  ground.  These 
productions  chiefly  show  themselves  upon  those 
trees  which  are  liable  to  be  covered  by  inunda- 
tions. They  are  always  hollow,  united  at  their 
surface,  and  covered  with  a reddish  bark,  like 
that  of  the  roots.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  harder 
than  that  of  the  pine,  and  is  made  use  of  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  Louisiana,  for  many 
purposes,  as  in  the  construction  of  houses  and 
boats,  for  masts  of  ships,  &c.  The  exostoses  on 
the  roots  are  often  used  for  making  bee- 
hives. 

Taxus.  The  Yew. — A genus  of  plants  See 

Taxace^e. 

Tccoma. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Bignoniacece , and 
originally  forming  part  of  the  genus  Bignonia. 
The  species  are  numerous,  upwards  of  sixty 
having  been  described.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  some, 
however,  growing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  a few  in  Australia.  They  are  trees  and 
shrubs,  some  of  the  latter  being  climbers,  with 
opposite,  pinnated,  or  digitate  leaves,  the  leaflets 
generally  dentate  or  serrate.  They  possess  large 
yellow  or  red  flowers.  One  of  the  best  known 
species  is  T.  (Bignonia)  radicans , a climbing 
shrub,  which  is  frequently  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  walls  and  trellis  work.  It  grows 
well  upon  walls  with  a good  exposure,  clinging  to 
them  like  ivy,  and  covering  them  with  a beautiful 
green  foliage,  from  the  midst  of  which  are  sent 
out  numerous  terminal  corymbs  of  fine  scarlet 
flowers.  It  is  commonly  called  the  trumpet- 
flowered  Jasmine. 

Tcctona.  The  Teak  Tree. — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Ver- 
benacece,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  Indian 
name  tekka  or  theka,  used  by  them  to  designate 
the  principal  species.  The  most  important,  if 
not  the  only  species,  is  T.  grandis , a large  tree,  a 
native  of  India,  the  wood  of  which  is  well  known 
by  the  name  of  teak.  This  wood  is  extremely 
valuable,  being  of  great  use  in  building  ships,  as 
it  is  very  hard,  and  of  longer  duration  than  the 
oak.  The  tree  grows  to  a large  size,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  long  leaves,  which  are  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  long,  and  from 
eight  to  sixteen  inches  broad.  It  grows  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent  of  India,  but  the  most 
extensive  forests  are  those  extending  along  the 
Irrawady  in  Pegu.  It  is  useful  for  many  other 
purposes  besides  ship-building ; for  instance,  the 
Malays  employ  a decoction  of  the  wood  for  the 
cure  of  cholera ; the  flowers  are  considered  diu- 
retic, and  the  leaves  are  astringent  and  serve  to 
dye  red. 
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Tegenaria. — A genus  of  spiders.  See  Ara- 

NEIDiE. 

Tei<lsc.  The  Teguexins. — A family  of  reptiles 
belonging  to  the  order  Saura  or  lizards,  sub -order 
Leptoglossce  or  slender- tongued  lizards,  and  na- 
tives of  the  New  World.  The  species  described 
do  not  exceed  thirty-two  in  number,  and  none  of 
them  are  of  much  importance.  The  genus  Teius 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The  teguexin,  or 
variegated  lizard,  T.  teguexin , is  one  of  the  largest 
species,  measuring  as  much  as  four  or  five  feet 
in  length.  It  is  a native  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  and  feeds  upon  fruits,  insects,  serpents, 
toads,  young  chicks,  and  eggs.  It  ordinarily 
dwells  in  fields  and  the  borders  of  woods,  but 
when  in  danger  will  take  to  the  water  and  swims 
well,  its  long  and  slightly  compressed  tail  serving 
it  as  an  oar.  It  is  said  to  be  fond  of  honey,  and 
in  order  to  procure  it  without  fear  of  the  bees,  it 
comes  forward  at  intervals,  gives  the  hive  a blow 
with  its  tail  and  runs  away,  and  this  it  repeats 
till  the  bees  are  wearied  out  and  fairly  driven 
from  their  home. 

Teius. — A genus  of  lizards.  See  Teid^e. 

Teleosaurus  (rsXsos,  perfect;  o-uugos,  lizard). 
— A fossil  genus  of  crocodiles.  See  Croco- 

DILID.E. 

Telephorus  (tjjAs,  far  off ; <pogo?,  carrier). — 
A genus  of  pentamerous  Coleoptera  belonging  to 
the  family  Lampyridce.  The  species  belonging 
to  this  genus  are  numerous,  more  than  200 
having  been  observed,  and  they  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  body  is  of  an  elongate, 
somewhat  depressed  form,  and  smooth.  They 
are  found  on  plants  of  various  kinds,  in  great 
numbers,  in  spring.  They  are  carnivorous  beetles, 
and  it  has  even  been  observed  that  the  females  have 
thrown  the  males  upon  the  ground  and  gnawed 
the  abdomen  and  fleshy  parts  of  the  neck.  The 
larvae  are  found  in  sand  and  moist  earth,  and 
live  upon  worms,  &c.  Degeer  observed  a curious 
fact  with  regard  to  a species  of  this  genus.  He 
had  once  or  twice  noticed  in  Sweden,  a great 
number  of  worms,  insects,  and  larvae  of  Telepho- 
rus, in  the  midst  of  the  snow  in  winter.  How 
they  came  there  was  a difficulty  which  he  wished 
to  solve.  It  was  only  during  and  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  of  a storm  of  wind,  that  this 
fall  of  insects  had  been  observed,  and  he  came  to 
the>  conclusion,  that  the  hurricanes  which  accom- 
panied or  preceded  the  phenomenon,  having 
blown  down  a number  of  fir  trees  at  a consider- 
able distance  off,  had  carried  along  with  it  a 
quantity  of  the  loose  earth  from  the  roots  of  the 
prostrate  trees.  In  this  earth  he  believed  were 
contained  these  insects  and  larvae,  and  the  wind, 
after  carrying  them  for  a length  of  time  in  the 
air,  had  at  length  deposited  them,  along  with 
the  snow  which  had  fallen,  in  the  places  where  he 
had  found  them. 

Telfairia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
described  also  under  the  name  of  Joliffia.  It 
contains  only  one  species,  which  is  a very  curious 
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shrub,  growing  native  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa.  The  negroes  there  call  it  koueme.  It  is 
a climber,  and  throws  off  pendant  branches  100 
feet  long.  The  leaves  are  stipulate,  digitated, 
the  five  large  leaflets  which  compose  them  being 
ear-shaped  outwardly,  and  accompanied  with  a 
cirrhus  two  feet  long.  The  fruit  is  of  an  enormous 
size,  two  or  three  feet  long  and  eight  inches  thick. 
The  pulp  is  bitter,  but  the  seeds,  an  inch  broad, 
are  edible.  A good  sweet  oil  is  obtained  from 
them,  and  for  this  purpose  the  plant  is  cultivated 
both  in  Africa  and  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and 
Mauritius. 

Tellina. — A genus  of  Mollusca  belonging  to 
the  class  Conchifera,  and  forming  the  type  of  the 
family  Tellinidce.  The  shells  of  this  genus,  which 
are  often  beautifully  coloured,  are  transverse  or 
orbicular,  slightly  inequivalve,  generally  com- 
pressed, and  with  the  posterior  extremity  angular, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  irregular 
fold.  They  have  two  cardinal  teeth  in  each 
valve,  and  two  laterals,  often  very  wide  apart, 
and  generally  most  distinct  in  the  right  valve. 
The  ligament  is  always  external  and  prominent. 
The  animal  has  two  slender,  diverging  siphons, 
twice  as  long  as  the  shell.  There  are  two  or 
three  sub-genera,  and  in  all  about  200  species 
have  been  described.  They  are  found  in  all  seas, 
but  more  especially  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  are 
most  abundant  and  highly  coloured  in  the  tropics. 
Upwards  of  130  species  have  been  found  fossil, 
chiefly  in  the  oolites. 

Tellurium. — A metal  discovered  in  1782. 
The  ores  of  tellurium  are  various.  Native  tel- 
lurium is  found  crystallized  and  massive.  Its 
colour  is  tin-white  or  steel-gray,  and  it  occurs  in 
regular  six-sided  prisms.  Specific  gravity  5*7  to 
6-1  ; hardness  2-25.  It  consists  of  tellurium, 
iron,  and  gold.  It  is  found  at  Maria  Loretto 
Mine  at  Facebay  near  Zalathna,  in  Transyl- 
vania. Graphic  tellurium  occurs  crystallized. 
It  is  of  a steel-gray  colour,  and  is  found  in  right 
rhombic  prisms.  Specific  gravity  5*723  to  8*28 ; 
hardness  1*5  to  2.  It  consists  of  tellurium,  gold, 
silver,  and  lead.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
crystals  being  arranged  like  written  characters. 
It  is  found  at  Offenbanya  in  Transylvania. 
White  or  yellow  tellurium  occurs  in  imbedded 
crystalline  laminae,  the  primary  form  being  a 
right  rhombic  prism.  It  is  of  a silver- white 
colour,  inclining  to  brass-yellow,  opaque,  and  of 
a metallic  lustre.  Specific  gravity  10*678.  It 
consists  of  tellurium,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
sulphur.  Found  at  Nagyag  in  Transylvania. 
Black  tellurium  found  in  the  same  situation, 
contains  copper  in  addition  to  the  other  consti- 
tuents, and  bismuthic  tellurium  or  tellur  bismuth, 
which  is  found  in  Norway,  contains  bismuth  and 
traces  of  selenium  along  with  tellurium  and 
sulphur. 

Temnurus. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Glau- 
copis. 

Teuebrionidse. — A family  of  insects  belong- 
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ing  to  the  order  Coleoptera , distinguished  by 
having  the  elytra  not  soldered  together,  with  the 
wings  fitted  for  flight.  The  genus  Tenebrio 
contains  one  species  which  is  well  known.  This 
species,  T.  molitor,  is  the  meal  worm  beetle,  and 
its  larva,  commonly  called  the  Meal  Worm,  is 
very  injurious  to  flour,  meal,  bran,  &c.  It  fre- 
quents corn  mills,  granaries,  bakehouses,  &c.,  and 
is  also  very  destructive  to  ship  biscuits  packed  in 
casks,  which  when  opened  are  found  eaten  through 
in  holes.  These  larvae  are  greedily  devoured  by 
nightingales  and  other  insectivorous  birds,  and 
are  accordingly  bred  by  bird-fanciers. 

Tenorite. — Black  copper  ore.  See  Copper. 

Tenthredinidae.  The  Saw-flies. — A family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Hymenoptera , 
and  section  Terebrantia.  The  species  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  distinguished  by  having  a 
short  cylindrical  body,  short  antennae,  and  the 
abdomen  closely  united  to  the  thorax,  so  as  to 
appear  as  only  one.  The  females  are  furnished 
with  an  ovipositor  which  is  toothed  like  a saw, 
and  hence  the  English  name  of  the  family.  With 
this  organ  they  bore  small  holes  in  twigs  and  the 
stems  of  plants,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
holes  so  made.  At  the  same  time  they  secrete 
from  the  mouth  a kind  of  froth  which  has  the 
faculty  it  is  said  of  preventing  these  openings 
from  closing  up.  In  general  appearance  the 
larvae  of  the  saw-flies  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  other  hymenopterous  insects,  resem- 
bling on  the  contrary  those  of  the  lepidoptera, 
though  they  differ  in  having  a greater  number 
of  feet.  They  live  upon  leaves,  many  of  them 
rolling  the  leaf  up  and  fastening  it  by  means  of 
silky  fibres.  When  arrived  at  maturity  they 
spin  a silky  cocoon  in  which  they  lodge  them- 
selves, either  upon  the  plants  on  which  they  lived 
or  on  the  ground,  and  there  await  their  metamor- 
phosis. The  genus  Tenthredo  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  type  of  the  family.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  having  the  upper  wings  with  four 
sub-marginal  cells,  and  the  antennse  with  the 
third  and  fourth  joints  of  equal  length.  It  con- 
tains a good  many  species. 

Tenthredo. — See  Tenthredinidae. 

Tcnuirostres. — A tribe  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  great  order  Passeres , containing  those  species 
which  have  a long  and  slender  bill.  This  tribe 
contains  the  hoopoes,  UpupidaE  ; the  sun  birds, 
NectarinidaE  ; the  humming  birds,  Trochi- 
lidaE  ; the  honey -eaters,  MeliphagidaE  ; and 
the  creepers,  CerthiiDaE. 

Tephrosia  Qr'tpgo?,  ash  coloured). — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
oi’d.  Leguminosce , sub -order  Papilionace2e. 
The  species  are  herbs  or  tender  shrubs,  peculiar 
to  the  hot  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  generally 
covered  with  a silky  down,  which  gives  them  an 
ashy-gray  colour.  Their  leaves  are  stipulate  and 
pinnate,  and  their  flowers  are  white,  flesh  coloured, 
or  violet,  disposed  in  racemes.  The  legume  is 
linear,  compressed,  straight,  or  curved,  and  the 
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seeds  are  compressed  and  angular.  The  species 
are  numerous,  upwards  of  100  having  been  de- 
scribed. T.  tinctoria,  the  Ceylon  indigo,  is  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  is  known  there 
by  the  name  of  anil.  Its  tissue  yields  a blue 
colouring  matter  which  has  the  same  properties 
as  indigo,  and  is  used  in  Ceylon  for  the  same 
purposes.  The  leaves  of  T.  senna , or  buga  senna, 
are  purgative,  and  in  the  province  of  Popayan, 
of  which  district  it  is  a native,  they  are  used  as 
a substitute  for  the  real  senna.  The  root  of  T 
toxicaria,  the  poison  tephrosia,  a native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Guiana,  is  used  there  to  poison 
fish.  The  whole  plant  indeed  contains  a narcotic 
poison,  and  a small  quantity  of  the  leaves  pounded 
and  thrown  into  the  water  where  there  are  fish, 
renders  them  stupid  as  if  intoxicated,  and  causes 
them  to  float  on  the  surface.  It  does  not  com- 
municate its  poisonous  effects  to  the  flesh  of  the 
fish.  T.  piscatoria , the  fisher’s  tephrosia,  is  used 
in  India,  of  which  country  it  is  a native,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  last,  and  T.  emarginata  is 
employed  in  like  manner  in  South  America. 

Teratologia  monstrosity;  Xoyos,  a 

discourse). — A special  name  adopted  by  compara- 
tive anatomists  for  that  particular  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  deviations  from  the  nor- 
mal type  of  organization.  At  first  used  for 
monstrosities  of  the  animal  kingdom,  it  has  now 
been  extended  by  botanists  to  include  also  devia- 
tions from  nature  in  the  vegetable  world  The 
study  of  teratology,  as  applied  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  has  of  late  years  had  much  attention 
paid  to  it  by  men  of  science,  particularly  in 
France  and  Germany ; and  laws  have  been  laid 
down  by  which  the  subject  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a distinct  science,  with  its  special  language 
and  nomenclature.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  a 
number  of  articles  have  been  introduced  which 
treat  particularly  of  different  kinds  of  monstros- 
ities, or,  as  they  used  formerly  to  be  called,  “ lusus 
naturae.”  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  this  branch  of  science, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  name,  and  for 
a scientific  classification.  He  divides  monstrosities 
into  two  large  groups  or  classes.  I.  Single  mon- 
strosities, Unitarii,  containing  all  those  cases 
in  which  there  exists  only  the  elements  (either 
complete  or  incomplete)  of  one  single  individual. 
II.  Compound  monstrosities,  Composite,  con- 
taining those  cases  in  which  there  are  the  elements 
(more  or  less  complete)  of  more  than  one  indi- 
vidual. 

Terebellidae. — A family  of  tube-inhabiting 
worms.  See  Annelida. 

Terebelliun.  — A genus  of  gasteropodous 
Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Strombidce , and 
now  called  Seraphs. 

Terebratula.  — A genus  of  shells.  See 
Brachiopoda. 

Teredo. — A genus  of  conchiferous  Mollusca 
belonging  to  the  family  Pholadidce.  The  animals 
which  compose  this,  genus  are  elongate  and  worm- 
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like.  The  shell  is  thick,  very  short,  globular, 
open  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  lodged  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  a burrow,  partly  or  entirely 
lined  with  shell.  This  tube  is  cylindrical,  straight, 
or  flexuose,  and  closed  at  its  mouth  by  small 
calcareous  pallets.  The  most  remarkable  species 
of  the  genus  is  the  ship-worm,  T.  navalis , so  well 
known  for  its  ravages  in  wood.  It  is  ordinarily 
a foot  long,  but  sometimes  attains  a size  of  2^ 
feet.  It  attacks  wood  immersed  in  sea  water,  as 
piles,  piers,  and  ships.  It  always  bores  in  the 
direction  of  the  grain,  unless  it  meets  with  another 
teredo  or  a knot  in  the  wood.  In  1731-32,  it 
caused  great  alarm  in  Holland  on  account  of  the 
immense  damage  it  did  to  the  piles,  and  its  de- 
structive powers  have  often  been  very  seriously 
felt  on  ships’  bottoms.  Metal  sheathing  and 
broad- headed  iron  nails  have  been  found  most 
effectual  in  protection  of  these  articles.  The 
young  of  the  teredo,  which  is  generally  ovovi- 
viparous,  when  it  leaves  the  body  of  its  mother, 
swims  by  means  of  its  vibratile  cilia,  and  soon 
after  birth  begins  to  walk  by  means  of  a very 
long  tongue- shaped  foot.  It  is  then  enclosed  in 
a bivalve  shell,  which  is  smooth  and  glabrous. 
About  twenty-four  hours  after  birth  it  fixes  itself 
on  the  wood,  which  it  immediately  begins  to 
perforate,  and  then  commences  secreting  the  tube. 
Another  species  is  the  giant  teredo,  T.  arenaria, 
which  is  often  a yard  long,  and  two  inches  in  its 
greatest  diameter.  The  end  of  the  tube  is  divided 
lengthwise,  and  sometimes  prolonged  into  two  di- 
verging tubes.  T.  corniformis  is  found  burrowing 
in  the  husks  of  cocoa  nuts  and  other  woody  fruits 
floating  in  the  tropical  seas.  Its  tubes  are  ex- 
tremely crooked  and  contorted  for  want  of  space. 
The  fossil  wood  and  palm  fruits  of  Sheppy  and 
Brabant  are  mined  in  the  same  way.  About 
fourteen  recent,  and  twenty-four  fossil  species 
have  been  found  and  described. 

Termes. — The  white  ant.  See  Termitid^e. 

Terminalia.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Combretacece. 
The  genus  is  composed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  exstipulate  leaves,  and  apetalous  flowers 
disposed  in  spikes.  The  species  are  numerous, 
natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America, 
and  many  of  them  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 
T.  angustifolia  (T.  Benzoe)  is  a native  of  India, 
and  yields,  on  tapping,  a gum  resin  very  similar 
to  the  true  benzoin,  and  possessing  the  same 
properties.  This  resin  is  dry,  hard,  fragile, 
inflammable,  and  of  a sweet  penetrating  odour, 
especially  when  it  bums.  When  it  first  flows  it 
is  thin,  white,  glutinous,  and  transparent,  but 
soon  becomes  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
assumes  a reddish-yellow  colour.  This  substance 
is  employed  in  medicine  in  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
as  a perfume  and  a cosmetic.  T.  vernix , a native 
of  the  Moluccas  and  China,  and  called  by  the 
Chinese  Tsi-tchu,  yields  by  incision  the  celebrated 
varnish  of  China,  which  is  employed  to  lacquer 
the  various  little  articles  of  furniture  imported  to 
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this  country,  and  so  much  esteemed  for  their 
brilliancy  and  solidity  of  colour.  When  it  first 
flows,  this  juice  is  milky,  dirty  white,  thick  and 
viscous,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  soon  condenses, 
becomes  of  a vellowish-brown,  and  is  reduced  at 
last  into  a black  resin,  hard,  brilliant,  and  friable 
as  mastic  or  sandarac.  When  fresh  it  is  very 
caustic,  producing  ulceration  of  the  skin  when  in- 
cautiously touched.  The  people  employed  in  col- 
lecting it  are  obliged  to  wear  boots,  gloves,  and  a 
mask  for  the  face,  and  police  regulations  demand 
that  they  rub  their  bodies  with  olive  oil.  Even 
with  these  precautions,  few  it  is  said  escape  a disease 
consisting  of  pustules  all  over  the  skin,  and  known 
by  the  French  under  the  name  of  “Clous  de 
Yernis.”  The  fruits  of  T.  Belerica  and  T.  Cheb- 
ula,  both  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  myrobalans,  are  used  as  astrin- 
gents, and  for  dyeing.  A durable  ink  is  made  by 
mixing  the  salts  of  iron  with  an  infusion  of  the 
outer  rind  of  the  fruit.  Both  of  them  are  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  insects,  producing  gall  nuts,  and 
these  galls  possessing  the  astringent  principle  in 
abundance,  are  used  for  dyeing.  The  fruit  of  T. 
Catappa , however,  a native  also  of  the  East 
Indies,  yields  a seed  which  is  edible,  and  an  oil 
is  procured  from  it  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
the  almond. 

Terminology. — That  branch  of  the  science 
of  natural  history,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ex- 
plain the  various  terms  or  words  of  a peculiar 
import  which  occur  in  the  description  of  natural 
objects. 

Tervnitidae.  White  Ant  family. — A family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Neuroptera,  and 
characterized  by  having  wings  with  few  trans- 
verse nervures,  folding  horizontally  ; tarsi  four- 
jointed;  antennae  short  and  moniliform;  body 
depressed.  The  species  are  tolerably  numerous, 
and  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  white 
ants.  They  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  tropics, 
a few,  however,  extending  into  temperate  regions. 
Though  these  neuropterous  insects  have  little 
affinity  with  the  hemipterous  insects  the  true 
ants,  yet  in  their  habits  they  resemble  them 
strongly;  they  are,  however,  more  formidable, 
and  travellers  have  transmitted  to  us  numerous 
observations  upon  the  ravages  caused  by  them. 
Like  the  ants,  as  well  as  bees  and  wasps,  they 
are  composed  of  three  kinds  of  individuals,  males, 
females,  and  neuters,  or  workers.  They  unite  in 
societies  composed  each  of  an  immense  number 
of  individuals,  living  on  trees,  and  in  the  ground, 
and  often  attacking  the  woodwork  of  houses. 
When  they  live  on  the  ground,  they  erect  dwell- 
ings in  the  form  of  pyramids  or  cones,  sometimes 
with  a roof,  and  often  of  such  a size  and  so 
numerous  that  they  resemble  the  huts  of  savages. 
When  they  attack  woodwork,  they  form  innum- 
erable galleries,  all  of  which  lead  to  a central 
point,  and  in  their  work  they  seem  carefully  to 
avoid  piercing  the  surface  of  the  wood.  Hence  the 
articles  which  they  have  perforated  appear  per- 
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fectly  sound,  when  the  slightest  touch  is  almost 
sufficient  to  cause  them  to  fall  in  pieces.  The 
larvae  of  these  insects  resemble  very  nearly  the 
perfect  insect,  excepting  that  they  possess  no 
wings.  When  full  grown,  the  head  is  large  and 
rounded,  and  besides  the  ordinary  compound  eyes, 
they  have  three  ocelli  or  simple  eyes  situated 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head.  The  antennae 
are  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax,  and  com- 
posed of  eighteen  joints.  The  abdomen  is 
terminated  by  two  small  jointed  appendages. 
The  neuters,  however,  differ  from  the  males  and 
females  in  possessing  no  wings.  They  are  said 
to  defend  the  nests;  and  stationing  themselves 
near  the  outer  surface,  they  are  the  first  to  make 
their  appearance  when  their  habitation  is  dis- 
turbed. They  attack  the  party  molesting  them 
and  bite  with  considerable  strength.  Termes  belli- 
cosus  is  a species  found  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  is  the  largest  and  best  known.  The  nests  of 
this  species  are  in  the  form  of  sugar  loaves,  and 
rise  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  They 
are  bare  till  they  are  six  or  eight  feet  high,  but 
in  time  become,  like  the  rest  of  the  earth,  almost 
covered  with  grass  and  other  plants,  and  in  the 
dry  season  when  the  herbage  is  burnt  up  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  somewhat  resemble 
very  large  haycocks.  Each  community  consists 
of  a king  and  queen,  soldiers  as  they  are  called, 
and  labourers.  These  latter  are  the  most  num- 
erous, there  being  at  least  a hundred  of  them  to 
one  soldier.  They  are  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  run  extremely  fast,  and  appear  to  be  inces- 
santly occupied.  The  soldiers  appear  to  be  the 
same  insects  in  a farther  stage  of  development, 
and  are  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  males  and 
females  are  possessed  of  wings,  and  are  about  six 
or  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  At  the 
proper  time  these  perfect  insects  issue  forth  from 
the  nest  in  immense  numbers  and  take  flight.  It 
is  generally  at  the  first  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season  that  they  begin  to  emigrate,  and  as 
their  wings  are  only  calculated  to  carry  them  for 
a few  hours,  the  numbers  that  perish  by  the 
heavy  rains  is  enormous.  It  is  said  that  perhaps 
not  more  than  one  pair  out  of  many  thousands 
get  into  a place  of  safety.  The  fortunate  pair 
which  do  succeed,  are  generally  found  by  some  of 
the  labouring  insects  that  are  continually  running 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  their  covered 
galleries,  and  are  immediately  elected  king  and 
queen  of  a new  colony.  The  queen  when  preg- 
nant assumes  an  immense  size.  The  abdomen 
extends  and  enlarges  so  much,  that  in  an  old 
queen  it  will  increase  so  as  to  become  1,500  or 

2.000  times  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  her  body,  and 

20.000  or  30,000  times  that  of  a labourer.  It 
becomes  in  fact  one  immense  matrix,  full  of  eggs, 
and  when  the  insect  begins  to  lay  it  will  protrude 
60  in  a minute,  or  80,000  and  upwards  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  These  eggs  are 
instantly  taken  from  the  queen  by  her  attendants, 
and  carried  to  a part  of  the  ant-hill  called  the 
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nursery,  to  be  hatched,  and  afterwards  attended 
to,  and  brought  up  till  the  young  are  able  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  white  ants  have  many 
enemies.  Ants,  birds,  and  reptiles  destroy  them 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  natives  of  the  country 
where  they  are  found,  eagerly  seek  after  the 
wingless  kinds,  and  devour  them  with  the  greatest 
avidity.  Luckily  in  Europe  little  is  known  of  the 
ravages  of  these  insects,  but  about  twenty-three 
years  ago,  a small  species  named  Termes  luci- 
fuga , was  observed  in  some  of  the  departments  of 
the  west  of  France.  At  Rochelle,  the  ravages 
committed  by  this  little  pest  caused  considerable 
alarm,  and  various  methods  were  devised  in 
order  to  destroy  them.  The  best  method  was 
ascertained  to  be,  the  introduction  into  the  wood- 
work attacked  of  a jet  of  gas,  of  either  sulphuric 
or  chloric  acid.  This  gas  introduced  under  a 
pressure  of  a quarter  or  half  an  atmosphere,  was 
found  to  penetrate  through  the  galleries  caused 
by  their  attacks ; and  when  used  at  the  period 
of  reproducing  their  young  the  insects  were  suc- 
cessfully destroyed. 

Ternstroemia  (a  proper  name). — See  Tern- 
STRCEMIACEAS. 

Ternstrcemiaceae.  The  Tea  family. — Anat. 
ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  composed  of  shrubs 
or  trees,  with  alternate,  coriaceous,  exstipulate 
leaves,  which  are  sometimes  dotted.  They  are 
simple,  entire,  and  generally  covered  with  a 
shining,  silky  down.  The  flowers  are  large, 
generally  white,  sometimes  pink,  or  red,  and 
arranged  in  axillary  or  terminal  peduncles.  The 
genus  Ternstrcemia , which  gives  its  name  to  the 
family,  is  composed  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
natives  of  tropical  America.  They  have  coriaceous 
leaves  and  solitary  axillary  flowers.  The  most 
important  plants,  however,  which  belong  to  this 
family  are  those  producing  tea,  and  the  showy 
flowers  known  as  Camellias.  See  Thea  and 
Camellia. 

Terricolse.  A group  of  worms. — See  Anne- 
lida. 

Testacea  (testa,  a shell). — A word  often  used 
to  designate  the  Mollusca  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  those  which  are  covered  with  a 
shell. 

Testacella. — A genus  of  terrestrial  gastero- 
podous  mollusca  belonging  to  the  inoperculate 
Pulmonifera.  At  first  sight  the  animals  com- 
posing this  genus  might  be  taken  for  slugs,  the 
body  being  elongated  and  limaciform,  and  taper- 
ing towards  the  head.  They  possess,  however, 
an  external  shell,  which  is  small,  ear-shaped,  and 
situated  on  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body. 
The  respiratory  orifice  is  on  the  right  side,  covered 
by  the  shell.  The  testacella  is  subterranean  in 
its  habits,  feeding  on  earth  worms,  and  visiting 
the  surface  only  at  night.  During  winter  and 
dry  weather  it  forms  a sort  of  cocoon  in  the 
ground  by  the  exudation  of  its  mucus. 

Testudiuaria. — A genus  of  monocotyle- 
donous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Diosco - 
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reacece.  One  species,  T.  elephantipes,  the  tortoise 
plant  of  the  Cape,  or  elephant’s  foot,  is  pretty 
well  known  in  collections,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  shortened  and  thickened  stem,  looking 
like  an  elephant’s  foot.  It  is  covered  with  a 
soft  corky  bark,  which  is  rugged  and  rough, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  thick  stem  a climbing 
stem  is  sent  which  bears  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

Testudo.  The  Tortoise  gems. — See  Che- 

LONIA. 

Tethya. — A genus  of  sponges  of  a globular 
form,  tuberose,  and  of  a cariose  firm  substance, 
strengthened  by  abundance  of  simple  spicula, 
arranged  in  bundles,  and  diverging  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference. 

Tetrabotfarium  (rsr^a, four;  (Zofyov,  sucker). 
— A genus  of  Entozoa  or  intestinal  worms  be- 
longing to  the  order  Cestoidea , family  Tceniidce , 
and  distinguished  by  the  head  being  provided 
with  four  appendages  of  suckers,  in  the  form  of 
small  ears  or  the  petals  of  a flower.  The  species 
are  parasitic  in  the  intestines  of  the  weasel, 
the  seal,  and  several  sea  birds.  It  forms  with 
some  authors  only  a section  of  the  genus  Bothrio - 
cephalus. 

Tetrabranchiata  (Tsr^aj,  four ; (Zoxy^tK , 
gills). — A name  given  to  the  second  order  of  the 
class  Cephalopoda , containing  the  Nautili , Am- 
monites, and  Orthoceras. 

Tetragonia  four;  yavia,  angles). 

• — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Ficoidece  or  Mesembryaceoe.  It  is 
composed  of  herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  leaves  are  fleshy,  flat,  alternate, 
or  opposite,  and  those  of  one  species,  T.  expansa , 
the  New  Zealand  spinach,  were  found  by  Captain 
Cook  to  be  exceedingly  useful  as  an  antiscorbutic. 
Since  then  the  species  has  been  introduced  into 
Europe  and  cultivated  as  a pot-herb,  many  people 
considering  it  to  equal  the  common  spinach  in 
good  qualities. 

Tetragonolobus  (rsrgasj,  four ; ymia,  angle; 
Xo&a,  lobe). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , and  con- 
sisting of  herbs  with  broad  leafy  stipules,  tri- 
foliate leaves,  winged  petioles,  and  flowers  on 
axillary  peduncles.  The  legume  is  cylindrical, 
furnished  with  four  foliaceous  wings,  which  give 
it  a four-cornered  appearance — hence  its  name. 
The  purple-winged  pea,  T.  purpureus,  a native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  dark  purple  flowers 
and  pilose  stems,  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The 
legumes  are  eaten  in  the  same  manner  as  we  eat 
French  beans. 

Tetragonnrus  triangular;  ougx, 

a tail). — A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes 
belonging  to,  and  forming  the  type  of  a small 
family  Tetragonuriace.  Only  one  species,  T. 
Cuvierii , has  been  described,  a fish  which  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  at  great  depths.  It 
has  an  elongate  body,  covered  with  hard,  toothed, 
and  striated  scales.  Its  colour  is  black,  but  its 
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flesh  when  cooked  is  white  and  tender.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  when  eaten,  it  often 
produces  violent  poisonous  effects,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  this  peculiar  property  is  given  to 
it  by  its  food,  which  consists  of  Acalephce , known 
to  be  acrid  and  caustic. 

Tctranthera. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord  Lauraceae.  T. 
Roxburghii , a native  of  the  mountains  of  India 
and  China,  has  a globose,  black  fruit,  about  the 
size  of  a pea,  yielding  a kind  of  greasy  exudation, 
from  which  the  Chinese  manufacture  a bad 
quality  of  candle. 

Tetrao.  The  Partridge  and  Grouse  genus. — 

See  Tetraonid.ze. 

Vctraodon. — A genus  of  fishes.  See  Dio- 

DONTID.E. 

Tetraoniclac. — A family  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  Gallinje,  and  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  genus  Tetrao  of  Linnaeus.  This  family 
contains  many  species  of  well  known  birds,  as 
the  partridges,  grouse,  blackcock,  &c.,  and  has 
lately  been  divided  into  several  sub-families. 
The  sub-family  Perdicince  contains  the  partridges, 
francolins,  quails,  &c.  See  Perdix.  The  sub- 
family Rollulince  contains  only  one  genus,  Rollu- 
lus  or  Cryptonyx , the  species  of  which  are  beau- 
tiful birds,  inhabiting  the  great  forests  of  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  They 
are  wild,  and  very  shy  of  the  presence  of  man. 
The  sub-family  Odontophorince  contains  a num- 
ber of  species,  mostly  natives  of  America,  and 
represented  by  the  genus  Ortyx.  See  Perdix, 
The  sub-family  Tetraonince  is  characterized  by 
the  species  having  a strong  but  short  beak,  the 
upper  mandible  arched,  curved  towards  the  tip, 
longer  than  the  inferior;  nostrils  half-covered 
by  a scale,  and  concealed  by  feathers;  tarsi 
plumed ; toes  rough  on  the  edges , wings  short, 
rounded ; and  tail  rounded,  and  sometimes  forked. 
The  habits  of  the  Tetraonince  are  sociable ; they 
live  in  families,  and  choose  for  their  place  of 
abode,  wooded  mountainous  districts  or  plains 
covered  with  brushwood.  Like  the  common 
fowl,  they  roll  in  the  dust,  and  are  polygamous. 
They  roost  upon  trees  at  night,  or  take  refuge 
there  from  their  enemies;  but  during  the  day 
they  reside  and  seek  their  food  upon  the  ground. 
Their  flight  is  heavy,  short,  but  rapid;  when 
they  walk,  they  do  so  with  a grave  and  easy 
step ; and  when  they  run,  they  do  so  rapidly. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  berries,  the  young 
buds  of  pines,  firs,  and  birches,  grains,  worms, 
and  insects.  The  morning  and  evening  are  the 
times  they  seek  their  food,  as  during  the  day 
they  retire  to  secluded  and  unfrequented  spots. 
They  pair  in  spring,  at  which  time  the  males 
have  a peculiar  cry,  that  in  one  or  two  species 
can  be  heard  three  or  four  miles  off.  The  females 
make  their  nest  on  the  ground,  and  the  young, 
when  hatched,  remain  with  the  parents  during 
the  autumn  and  winter.  The  males  of  one 
species,  Tetrao  ( Cupidonia ) Cupido , the  pinnated 
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grouse,  when  the  females  are  sitting,  unite  in 
families  by  themselves,  and  at-  that  time  are  con- 
tinually fighting.  They  leap  one  or  two  feet  in 
the  air,  and  utter  most  discordant  cries,  which 
have  been  described  like  those  of  a person  who 
is  violently  tickled,  and  which  we  are  told,  when 
heard,  dispose  the  hearer,  from  sympathy,  almost 


to  laugh  aloud.  Tetrao  urogallus , the  caper- 
cailzie, or  cock  of  the  woods,  is  the  type  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  species,  and 
is  a native  of  most  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  north  of  Asia,  and  Siberia.  Formerly  it  was 
an  inhabitant  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  had 
almost  completely  disappeared,  till  of  late  years 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  re-introduce  it 
from  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  a magnificent 
species,  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  nearly 
four  feet  in  alar  extent,  and  from  eight  to  four- 
teen pounds  in  weight.  Its  general  colour  is 
black  and  green,  with  white  marks  on  the  wing 
and  tail  coverts.  In  the  pairing  season  the  male 
utters  a singular  cry  to  attract  the  female ; a cry 
which  resembles  the  whetting  of  a scythe,  and 
may  be  heard  at  a considerable  distance.  T. 
( [Lyrurus ) tetrix,  .the  blackcock  or  heathcock,  is 
another  fine  species,  a native  also  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  abundant  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland.  It  is  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  the 
expansion  of  the  wings  two  feet  nine  inches. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  of  the  male 
is  black,  richly  glossed  with  blue,  with  a bar  of 
white  across  the  wings.  The  feathers  of  the  tail, 
when  spread  out,  form  a curve  on  each  side. 
The  ruffed  grouse  is  another  fine  bird,  a native  of 
America.  This  and  some  other  species  belong 
to  the  genus  Bonasa,  which  see.  The  genus 
Lagopus  contains  the  well  known  birds  called 
ptarmigan  and  red  grouse.  See  Lagopus.  Two 
other  sub-families  have  been  created — Turnicince , 
represented  by  the  genus  Turnix  or  Hemipodius , 
which  contains  several  species  found  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  &c.  ■,  and  Caccabinince,  represented  by 
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Caccabis  rufus  and  one  or  two  other  species,  na- 
tives of  India. 

Tettigonia.  The  Leaf-hoppers . — A genus 
of  hemipterous  insects.  See  Cercopidze. 

Tcucriuiii. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Labiatce.  The 
species  are  numerous  and  widely  spread.  They 
are  herbs  and  shrubs,  with  a variable  habit  and 
inflorescence.  Three  are  found  in  Great  Britain. 
T.  Scorodonia , the  wood  germander,  is  not  un- 
common in  situations  where  the  soil  is  dry  and 
stony.  In  Jersey  it  is  called  ambroise,  and  the 
inhabitants  use  it  as  a substitute  for  hops  in 
making  their  beer,  many  people  preferring  the 
bitter  taste  of  this  plant  to  that  of  hops. 

Teuthydidse.  The  Teuthyoids. — A family  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes,  of  an  oval,  compressed 
form,  the  species  of  which  are  entire  strangers  to 
European  seas.  They  have  a family  physiog- 
nomy which  makes  them  easily  recognizable, 
and  are  common  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  Their  mouth  is  small,  not  protractile, 
and  their  uniserial  teeth  are  confined  to  the  jaws, 
the  palate  and  tongue  being  destitute  of  them. 
Many  of  the  genera  have  the  sides  of  the  tail 
armed,  or  are  endowed  with  a recumbent  spine  in 
front  of  the  dorsal  fin.  They  feed  upon  marine 
algae,  and  frequent  the  coral  basins  of  the  eastern 
seas,  where  the  clearness  of  the  water  allows 
them  to  be  distinctly  seen.  Seven  genera  are 
described,  and  a good  many  species  are  known. 
See  Acanthuris,  Naseus,  &c. 

Textor. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Ploceinte. 

Tlialarctos  (AasAaovra,  the  sea;  k^ktos,  bear). 
The  Polar  Bear. — A genus  of  mammalia.  See 
UrSID/E. 

TlialassEdE°ot«ia  (^xkairtrx,  the  sea;  'Sgo/uas, 
a runner). — The  genus  to  which  the  stormy 
petrel  belongs.  See  Procellariid.e. 

Vlialassina. — A genus  of  crustaceans.  See 
Macroura. 

Thalictrum.  Meadow  Rue. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
ord.  Ranunculacece , and  consisting  of  herbs  which 
are  natives  for  the  most  part  of  the  temperate 
and  colder  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  usually 
a fetid  smell  like  rue ; hence  their  English  name. 
Two  or  three  species  are  found  in  Great  Britain. 
The  yellow  meadow  rue,  T.  flavum , grows  in  wet 
meadows,  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ditches,  and 
has  a root  of  a yellow  colour,  which  resembles 
rhubarb.  It  yields  a yellow  dye,  which  has  been 
used  for  dyeing  wool ; and  in  former  times  it  was 
employed  as  a remedy  for  jaundice. 

Thallite. — A mineral  substance.  See  Epi- 

DOTE. 

Thallogense  ( 6a.\Xos , a green  leaf; 
to  produce). — A division  of  acotyledonous  plants, 
called  also  Thallophytes  and  Cellulares , and  con- 
taining those  acotyledonous  plants  which  are 
composed  of  cellular  tissue,  having  neither  stem, 
nor  leaves,  nor  stomata,  and  are  reproduced  by 
spores.  In  this  division  are  contained  what  are 
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called  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life,  forms 
which,  from  their  extreme  simplicity  of  structure, 
puzzle  both  the  botanist  and  zoologist.  Several 
families  of  the  minuter  of  these  forms  have  been 
described  by  the  zoologist  as  animals,  and  were 
foi  a time  securely  placed  in  a niche  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom , soon,  however,  to  be  reclaimed  by 
the  botanist,  and  transferred  by  him  in  triumph 
to  a twig  of  the  many-branched  vegetable  world. 
Some  late  observers,  indeed,  assert  that  they  can 
at  pleasure  sow  a crop  of  what  are  acknowledged 
now  to  be  plants,  and  after  a succession  of  changes 
reap  a crop  of  animals ! The  species  of  tliallo- 
gens  are  exceedingly  numerous — their  name  is 
legion.  The  faces  of  mountains,  trees,  and  rocks, 
are  covered  with  them , the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  substances  upon  it  teem  with  them,  and 
oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers  are  full  of  their  tiny 
forms-  They  constitute  three  large  orders : — I. 
The  lichens,  lichenes.  Lichens  are  plants  which 
appear  in  the  form  of  a foliaceous,  crustaceous, 
oi  pulverulent  expansion  or  thallus , with  spores 
on  the  frond,  in  the  form  of  protuberances  of 
various  kinds  They  are  found  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  adhering  to,  and  often  covering  the  sur- 
face of  stones,  rocks,  trees,  &c.  They  appear,  dur- 
ing at  least  a part  of  their  growth,  to  be  capable 
of  deriving  most  of  their  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere.  They  have  the  power  of  acting 
on  hard  rocks,  so  as  to  disintegrate  them  in  pro- 
cess of  time.  Some  of  the  species  are  useful 
articles  of  food,  and  others  afford  important  dyes. 
The  Iceland  moss,  Cetraria  islandica , contains  a 
nutritious  matter  called  Lichenin , or  lichen  starch, 
and  it  possesses  a bitter  principle  also,  which  is 
called  Cetrarin.  As  a demulcent  and  tonic,  it  has 
considerable  reputation,  and  is  given  in  the  form 
of  decoction  or  jelly  in  pulmonary  affections.  The 
natives  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  more  particu- 
larly those  of  Iceland,  of  which  countries  it  is 
a native,  use  it  extensively  as  an  article  of  food. 
They  collect  it  once  in  three  years,  and  only  in  a 
moist  state  of  the  atmosphere ; for  when  dry  it  is 
so  fragile  as  to  fall,  in  collecting  it,  into  powder. 
Previous  to  using  it  they  macerate  it  in  water 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  extract  its 
bitterness,  and  then  boil  it  in  milk.  They  also 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and  mix  it  with  flour,  so  as 
to  make  cakes , and  this  kind  of  food  is  said  to 
be  wholesome  and  nourishing.  The  reindeer 
moss,  Cladonia  rangiferina , is  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  natives  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  it 
affords  the  chief  nourishment  of  their  reindeer. 
The  tripe  de  roche,  a species  of  the  genus  Gyro- 
phora , affords  a sort  of  nourishment  to  man, 
scanty,  it  is  true,  but  available  for  the  arctic 
traveller  and  northern  hunter,  and  upon  which 
our  gallant  countryman,  Franklin,  and  his  com- 
panions, subsisted  for  some  time.  The  valuable 
dye  called  archil,  orchil,  or  “ argol,”  is  derived 
from  one  or  two  species  of  Roccella , R.  tinctoria 
and  fuciformis,  which  grow  abundantly  in  the 
Canaries  and  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands.  This 
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dye  was  for  a long  time  in  the  hand  of  some 
Florentine  merchants,  and  kept  secret  by  them. 
In  the  year  1300,  one  of  the  family  of  Rucellarii 
or  Rucellai  carried  on  a flourishing  trade  in  the 
Levant,  and  returning  to  Florence  with  great 
wealth,  was  the  first  to  make  known  the  art.  It 
forms  a considerable  article  of  commerce  with 
Europe.  Its  colouring  matter  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  a principle  called  Orsine. 
The  well  known  substance  called  litmus,  so  much 
used  as  a chemical  test,  is  derived  from  the  same 
plants.  The  dye  called  Cudbear  is  procured  from 
Lecanora  tartarea;  and  the  Parmelia  tinctoria 
of  this  country  affords  another  useful  dye  of  a 
yellow  colour. — II.  The  mushrooms,  Fungi.  The 
fungi  are  cellular  plants,  which  generally  appear 
in  the  form  of  a more  or  less  rounded  thallus , 
supported  upon  a stalk,  and  with  spores  or  seeds 
on  the  under  surface  or  gills,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  hymenium.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
live  in  the  air,  very  few  in  the  water,  often  mak- 
ing their  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  decaying 
organic  matter,  and  in  general  are  very  fuga- 
cious, springing  up  in  a night,  arriving  at  matu- 
rity by  noontide,  and  disappearing  with  the  close 
of  the  day.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  are  extremely  numerous,  upwards  of 
4,000  species  having  been  enumerated.  Many 
of  them  are  extremely  interesting,  and  worthy  of 
attention,  because  some  are  useful  as  articles  of 
food ; others  are  poisonous  in  their  qualities,  and 
many  are  the  cause  of  great  destruction  to  fruits 
and  vegetables,  from  their  parasitic  growth  The 
common  mushroom,  Agaricus  campestris,  is  the 
species  which  in  this  country  is  most  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  is  cultivated  for  that  purpose. 
From  it  is  obtained  the  sauce  called  ketchup.  It 
is  a curious  fact  that  this  species  is  considered 
poisonous  in  Italy,  whilst  several  others  in  that 
country,  in  France,  and  Russia,  which  are 
reckoned  unsafe  to  eat  in  Great  Britain,  are 
extensively  used  by  the  natives.  The  fairy-ring 
mushroom,  Agaricus  pratensis , which  is  so  well 
known  from  the  curious  property  it  possesses,  of 
always  appearing  in  regular  rings,  is  also  ail 
edible  mushroom  in  this  country,  being  chiefly 
used  for  mixing  with  rich  sauces.  The  truffle, 
Tuber  cibarium , is  also  a mushroom,  and  its 
commercial  value  is  very  great.  In  Rome  it  is 
stated  that  the  yearly  average  of  taxed  mush- 
rooms, from  1837  to  1847,  was  between  60,000 
and  80,000  lbs.  weight.  In  Terra  del  Fuego  the 
inhabitants  almost  live  upon  a species  of  mush- 
room which  grows  on  the  bark  of  the  beech  of 
that  country,  Cyttaria  Darwinii;  and  in  Austra- 
lia many  species  of  Boletus  are  used  by  the 
natives,  one  of  them,  Mylittus  australis , being 
commonly  called  native  bread.  Agaricus  ( Ama- 
nita) muscaria , on  the  other  hand,  is  a poisonous 
species.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Kamtschatka 
and  Korea  to  produce  intoxication.  In  the  Rus- 
sian language  it  is  called  moucho-more ; and  the 
people  who  drink  this  plant,  infused  in  some 
2 N 
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liquor,  are  seized  with  convulsions  in  all  their 
limbs,  followed  by  a raving  delirium,  during 
which  they  are  often  impelled  to  commit  suicide 
or  assassination*  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms.  Their 
growth  is  remarkably  rapid.  Ward  mentions 
one  having  been  seen  by  him  to  grow  three 
inches  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  minutes, 
while  another  has  been  known  to  increase  in  a 
night  from  the  size  of  a pea  to  that  of  a melon. 
Some  species  of  fungi  are  possessed  of  a phosphor- 
escent quality,  as  the  Rhizomorphce , and  give  the 
natural  arches  of  certain  mines  the  appearance  of 
enchanted  vaults,  teeming  with  undescribable 
splendour.  The  destruction  caused  by  minute 
parasitic  fungi  upon  our  cereal  and  other  useful 
plants  is  sometimes  immense.  The  mildew  of 
the  wheat,  for  instance,  arises  from  the  attack 
of  a small  fungus,  called  Puccinea  graminis. 
When  this  little  pest  becomes  multiplied  to 
a great  extent,  it  gives  rise  to  fearful  con- 
sequences. The  disease  called  smut,  attacking 
the  flower  of  the  wheat,  is  the  produce  of  a 
minute  parasite,  called  Uredo  segetum.  Under 
the  attack  of  this  destructive  fungus  the  ears  of 
the  wheat  become  masses  of  black,  sooty  powder. 
The  bunt,  or  disease  attacking  the  seed  itself,  is 
caused  by  Uredo  fcetida , which,  as  soon  as  it 
enters  the  grain,  completely  fills  it,  and  replaces 
the  flour  by  a black,  disgusting,  fetid  powder. 
This  powder  consists  of  minute  balls,  four  mil- 
lions of  which  may  exist  in  a single  grain.  The 
disease  which  attacks  rye  and  other  grain,  called 
ergot,  or  cock’s  spur,  is  produced  by  a minute 
fungus,  called  Spermcedia  clavus  by  some  botan- 
ists. This  disease,  though  not  very  injurious  to 
the  crops,  is  remarkable  for  the  poisonous  pro- , 
perties  it  possesses,  with  regard  to  those  who  use 
the  diseased  grain  as  food.  Mortification  in  the 
limbs  takes  place,  and  severe  sufferings,  and  even 
death,  are  the  frequent  results.  The  disease 
affecting  the  potato  is  not  yet  properly  known, 
but  it  is  at  least  intimately  connected  with  the 
attacks  of  a species  of  Botrytis , B.  infestus.  Bo- 
trytus  destructor  is  very  injurious  to  the  differ- 
ent Species  of  Allium , as  the  onion,  &c. ; while 
parsnips,  lettuces,  vetches,  and  pease,  are  alike  sub- 
ject to  attacks  from  other  species  of  these  fungi. 
The  disease  which  attacks  dry  wood,  and  causes 
so  much  destruction  to  it,  commonly  called  dry 
rot,  is  caused  by  a small  fungus  named  Mendius 
lacrymans , which  in  the  course  of  its  development 
destroys  the  texture  of  the  wood,  and  makes  it 
crumble  to  pieces.  Some  of  these  parasitic  fungi . 
grow  on  living  animals.  The  disease  called 
muscardine  in  the  silk-worm  is  produced  by  the 
balsamo  or  Botrytis  Bassiana,  and  several  species 
of  caterpillars  are  affected  in  a peculiar  manner. 
One  of  these  caterpillars,  the  body  of  which 
becomes  perfectly  transformed  into  the  substance 
of  the  fungus,  and  which  is  caused  by  a species 
oi  Splicer  ia,  S.  sinensis,  is  used  extensively  in  China 
as  a drug,  the  virtues  of  which  are  much  vaunted 
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by  the  natives  of  that  country. — III.  Sea-weed3, 
Alga.  The  algae  are  cellular  plants,  which  live 
either  in  the  water,  both  salt  and  fresh,  or  in 
very  damp  places,  and  are  composed  of  fronds  of 
various  kinds,  growth  taking  place  by  the  divi- 
sion of  cells,  or  by  cellular  prolongations,  in  the 
form  of  lateral  branches.  They  are  nourished 
through  their  whole  surface  by  the  medium  in 
which  they  live,  and  are  propagated  by  spores 
which  are  contained  in  mother  cells.  They  are 
widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  some  of  the 
species  being  of  gigantic  growth,  and  others  ex- 
tremely minute  or  microscopic.  In  many  of 
them  the  spores  are  provided  with  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, which  for  a time  exhibit  spontaneous 
movements,  and  are  called  zoospores.  Many  of 
these  retain  their  cilia  and  active  movement 
throughout  life,  and  have  in  consequence  been 
considered  and  described  as  infusorial  animals. 
See  Diatomaoese.  The  species  are  numerous, 
upwards  of  2, 0 0 0 having  been  described.  Amongst 
the  Fuci  or  true  sea- weeds,  some  of  the  species 
are  very  useful  to  man.  Kelp  is  procured  from 
several  species,  the  bladder  fucus,  F.  vesiculosus , 
being,  however,  the  one  most  generally  collected 
for  that  purpose.  The  kelp  trade  was  at  one 
time  of  great  importance  in  this  country,  but 
very  little  is  now  manufactured.  Iodine  and 
bromine  are  two  important  substances  procured 
from  fuci , Laminaria  buccinalis  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  being  one  from  which  the  largest 
quantity  of  the  former  substance  is  procured. 
The  celebrated  gulf  weed,  Sargassum  vulgare , is 
remarkable  for  the  immense  quantities  in  which 
it  occurs  in  certain  portions  of  the  ocean,  exten- 
sive fields  being  sailed  through  for  days  together. 
Some  of  the  species  are  edible,  as  Chondrus  cris- 
pus,  the  Carrageen  moss.  Rhodymenia  palmata, 
the  dulse,  Laminaria  digitata , the  tangle,  &c., 
afford  nutritious  articles  of  diet.  The  edible  swal- 
lows’nestsof  China,  of  which  about£284,290  ster- 
ling worth  are  annually  exported  from  the  Indian 
archipelago  to  the  Chinese  market,  are  said  to  be 
formed  by  the  birds  from  a species  of  Galidium. 
These  birds  are  principally  found  in  Java,  in 
caves  usually  situated  on  the  sea  coast.  The  work 
of  getting  the  nests  is  one  of  extreme  danger. 
When  obtained,  they  are  simply  dried  without 
direct  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  common  price 
at  Canton  for  the  best  sort  is  about  £5  18s.  1|4. 
per  lb.  In  the  British  seas,  Scytosiphon  jilum 
attains  the  length  of  forty  feet ; while  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  Macrocystis  pyrifera  often  reaches  to 
more  than  a thousand  feet.  Sea-weed  forms  an 
excellent  manure  for  the  land.  In  Scotland  it  is 
very  much  used ; and  in  the  Channel  Isles,  under 
the  name  of  vraiclc,  it  forms  an  article  of  much 
importance  to  the  farmer.  Bleached  and  dried, 
it  serves  also  the  purpose  of  fuel.  Amongst  the 
Confervce  there  are  several  species  which  tinge 
whole  oceans  with  their  peculiar  colour.  Tricho- 
desmium  erythraeum  is  sometimes  developed  in 
such  prodigious  quantities  in  the  Bed  Sea,  that 
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the  water  is  coloured  red  by  them,  and  most 
^ probably  has  given  the  name  to  the  sea.  In 
China,  the  cause  of  the  colour  of  the  Hoang  Hai, 
or  yellow  river,  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  myriads  of  these  same  minute  confervse, 
which  have  there  assumed  a yellow  colour.  The 
red  snow  of  the  arctic  regions  owes,  in  part  at 
least,  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  Protococcus 
nivalis , and  the  red  stains  which  occur  on  white- 
washed walls  of  cellars,  resembling  those  of  blood, 
and  sometimes  giving  much  occasion  for  alarm 
to  timid  persons,  are  produced  by  Palmella  cruenta. 
The  Charas  are  jointed,  leafless  plants,  with  ver- 
ticillate  branches,  frequently  encrusted  with  cal- 
careous matter,  and  possessing  a disagreeable 
odour,  which  they  impart  to  the  water  in  which 
they  grow.  The  miasma  of  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  is  said  to  be  caused  by  their  immense  num- 
bers. The  stems  of  these  plants  are  used  by  the 
microscopist  to  exhibit  the  circulation  of  the  sap. 
The  species  are  found  in  stagnant  fresh  water, 
and  also  in  salt,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  See 
CharacEu®. 

Thamnophilus. — A genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  butcher  birds.  See  Laniid.e. 

Tkanasimus.  — A genus  of  beetles.  See 
Clerid^e. 

Tkaumanims. — A genus  of  Acalephoe , See 
Medusa. 

Thca.  The  Tea  Plant. — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Tern- 
slrcemiacece.  This  genus  is  composed  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees  inhabiting  the  hilly  districts  of  China. 
They  have  alternate,  petiolate,  rather  coriaceous 
leaves,  slightly  dentated  or  serrated,  and  white 
flowers,  which  are  solitary  on  axillary  peduncles. 
This  is  the  genus  which  yields  the  tea  of  com- 
merce. Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place 
concerning  the  tea  plants.  Some  botanists  make 
three  distinct  species,  whilst  others  consider  them 
as  only  varieties  of  one.  T.  viridis , which  is  said 
to  yield  the  green  tea  of  commerce,  is  a large, 
Strong  growing  shrub,  with  spreading  branches, 
and  leaves  from  three  to  five  inches  long.  T. 
Bohea , said  to  yield  the  black  tea,  is  a smaller 
plant,  with  an  erect  stem,  stiff,  straight  branches, 
and  leaves  not  above  half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  size 
of  the  former  species,  T.  Assamensis,  the  Assam 
tea,  appears  to  partake  of  the  characters  of  both 
the  others.  Although  these  three  species  may  be 
distinct,  it  seems  to  be  proved  by  Mr.  Fortune’s 
researches  that  the  green  and  black  teas  of  com- 
merce do  not  depend  upon  specific  differences,  but 
that  in  the  northern  tea  districts  of  China  black 
and  green  teas  are  both  obtained  from  the  same 
species  or  variety,  viz.,  the  one  called  T.  viridis; 
whilst  in  the  Canton  tea  districts  both  black  and 
green  teas  are  made  from  the  species  called  T. 
Bohea.  The  quality  of  the  tea  depends  much  on 
the  season  when  the  leaves  are  picked,  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  prepared,  as  well  as  the  district  in 
which  it  grows.  Green  tea  contains  more  essen- 
tial oil  and  tannin  than  black  tea,  and  it  is 
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understood  that  the  colour,  which  distinguishes 
the  various  kinds  of  this  tea,  is  derived  from  the 
application  of  an  extract  of  indigo,  and  of  Prus- 
sian blue,  and  gypsum  : whilst  the  fine  odour 
which  renders  other  kinds  of  tea  remarkable  is 
communicated  by  mixing  with  them  leaves  of 
Olea  fragrans,  a species  of  Camellia , and  other 
plants.  The  peculiar  principle  contained  in  tea 
is  called  Theme,  and,  from  being  highly  charged 
with  azote,  is  said  to  contain  a great  amount  of 
nutritive  matter.  Green  hyson  tea  has  been  found 
to  contain  from  2*4  to  2-56  per  cent. ; black  con- 
gou 1-02  per  cent.  ; and  Assam  black  tea  1'37 
per  cent. ; while  gunpowder  is  said  to  contain 
6*22  per  cent.  The  tea  plant  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  wealth  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
immense  quantities  being  imported  into  England, 
Russia,  and  America,  whilst  in  China  itself  it  is 
in  universal  use,  in  fact,  an  absolute  necessary  of 
life.  In  1846  the  imports  of  tea  into  the  United 
Kingdom  were,  black,  about  43,000,000  lbs.; 
green,  about  13,000,000  lbs. — total,  56,000,000 
lbs.  In  1667  the  East  India  Company  imported 
tea  for  the  first  time,  to  the  amount  of  100  lbs.! 
Russia  and  Holland  are  the  two  principal  Euro- 
pean states  that,  next  to  England,  import  most. 
America  is  the  largest  importer  of  green  tea, 
England  of  black.  In  China  there  are  three 
crops  annually — the  first  in  spring,  of  the  young 
leaves,  with  the  bloom  upon  them,  and  which 
yields  the  finest  and  most  delicate  kinds  of  tea  ; 
the  second,  one  month  later;  and  the  third,  when 
the  leaves  have  attained  their  full  growth.  This 
crop  furnishes  the  great  bulk  of  the  tea  of  com- 
merce. Tea  is  now  cultivated  in  India  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  in  Assam  it  appears  to 
thrive  well.  It  is  cultivated  also  in  Ava,  the 
people  of  which  country  use  it  largely  as  a kind 
of  pickle  preserved  in  oil  ! 

Thecadacfylus  (Dvxvi,  sheath ; towruXo?, 
finger).  — A genus  of  saurian  reptiles.  See 
Geckotidte. 

Thecidea. — A genus  of  mollusca.  See 
Brachiopoda. 

Theda. — A genus  of  diurnal  lepidopterous 
insects  known  to  collectors  by  the  name  of  Hair 
streaks.  The  exotic  species  are  numerous,  but 
only  six  or  seven  are  met  with  in  Great  Britain. 

Thccodontosaui'us  sheath ; oSovg, 

tooth ; 0-u.vgt);,  lizard).  — A genus  of  extinct 
saurian  reptiles,  the  remains  of  which  have  been 
found  in  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Redland, 
near  Bristol.  This  is  the  oldest  or  lowest  division 
of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  Thecodontosaurus 
is  considered  one  of  the  oldest  of  vertebrated 
animals  excepting  fishes. 

Thdpliusa  (a  proper  name).— A genus  of 
crustaceans.  See  Thelphusid^e. 

Thdplmsidse. — A family  of  Crustacea  be- 
longing to  the  brachyurous  Becapoda,  and  sec- 
tion Catometopa.  The  species  belonging  to  this 
family  are  all  terrestrial,  living  in  the  earth,  near 
the  banks  of  rivers  or  in  humid  forests ; bearing 
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in  this  respect  a strong  analogy  to  the  land  crabs. 
Thelphusa  Jluviatilis , the  type  of  the  genus,  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Syria.  It  is  about  2\  inches  long,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  It  is  found  burrowing  into  the 
earth  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streamlets,  and 
appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  ancients. 
It  is  considered  to  be  the  crab  mentioned  by  Hippo- 
crates, and  noticed  by  Aristotle,  under  the  name 
of  heracleotic  crab ; and  may  be  seen  represented 
on  ancient  medals.  Potamia,  or  Boscia  dentata , 
is  a native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
and  is  about  two  inches  long.  Its  habits  are  the 
same  as  the  last,  but  it  is  peculiar  from  having 
the  branchial  cavities  raised,  and  clothed  inside 
with  a tomentose  membrane  covered  with  vege- 
tations. 

Thenardite.  Native  Anhydrous  Sulphate  of 
Soda. — A mineral  occurring  in  rhombic  octo- 
hedron  crystals,  and  found  in  coatings  at  the 
bottom  of  some  lakes  at  Espartine  near  Madrid. 
It  is  composed  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  a small 
portion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  used  in  making 
the  chemical  preparation  carbonate  of  soda. 

Thcobcoma  (Ji os,  god;  (Zgcopei , food).  The 
Cacao. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  ord.  Bythneriacece.  The  species 
are  trees  which  resemble  the  cherry,  and  are 
natives  of  equatorial  America.  The  fruit  is  con- 
tained in  a ligneous  pericarp,  generally  five  to 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  of  a yellow  or  bright 
scarlet  colour.  The  seeds  are  about  the  size  of  a 
small  bean,  enveloped  in  a pulp  of  the  consistence 
of  butter,  and  are  well  known  in  commerce  and 
in  domestic  use  as  cacao  or  cocoa,  from  which  is 
prepared  the  well  known  substance  called  choco- 
late. Long  before  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
Indians  had  cultivated  the  trees  which  produce 
this  fruit,  and  were  accustomed  to  its  use  as  a 
beverage.  The  Caribs  named  the  tree  Cacao , 
the  Mexicans  called  it  caeahoaquaitl,  and  the 
fruit  they  named  Cacahoatl , the  beverage  made 
from  it  they  called  Chocolatl , from  which  is  de- 
rived our  word  Chocolate.  There  are  several 
species  which  produce  this  fruit,  though  the  most 
common  and  best  known  is  Theobroma  Cacao. 
The  different  species  produce  different  qualities, 
but  they  all  contain  an  oily  product  • which 
thickens  naturally,  and  then  assumes  the  name  of 
butter  of  cacao,  resembling  real  butter  in  con- 
sistence and  colour.  It  is  used  in  medicine  for 
forming  ointments,  and  quacks  vaunt  its  virtues 
as  a cosmetic.  The  preparation  of  chocolate 
gives  immense  employment,  especially  in  France, 
where  it  is  very  much  used  by  all  classes.  The 
bean  or  fruit,  roasted  like  coffee,  is  powdered  very 
fine,  and  then  mixed  with  sugar,  arnotto,  vanilla, 
and  cinnamon.  This  mixture  is  again  bruised  by 
means  of  an  iron  cylinder,  and  afterwards  made 
into  cakes,  moulds,  &c.  The  cultivation  of  the 
cacao  tree  is  carried  to  a great  extent  in  the 
colonies.  The  best  harvest  is  in  December,  but 
there  is  another  crop,  though  a smaller  one,  col- 
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lected  in  J une.  Each  tree  will  produce  from  two 
to  three  lbs.  of  beans.  A peculiar  principle, 
analogous  to  caffeine,  exists  in  cacao,  which  is 
called  theobromine. 

Theraponidse. — A family  of  acanthopterv- 
gious  fishes,  separated  from  the  family  Percidce, 
and  constituted  to  receive  those  species  of  percoid 
fishes  which  possess  six  branchiostegals  instead  of 
seven,  and  with  the  ventral  fins  having  five  soft 
rays  and  one  spine.  They  are  scaly  fishes,  the 
scales  being  either  ctenoid  or  cycloid,  and  some  of 
them  have  the  lower  rays  of  the  pectorals  formed 
so  as  to  constitute  organs  of  touch.  Twenty-six 
genera  have  been  described  containing  about  120 
species. 

Thespesia  ( Ourvifftos , divine). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Malvaceae, , and  composed  of  trees  with  large  entire 
leaves.  T.  populnea  is  a native  of  the  East  In- 
dies, Guinea,  and  the  Society  Islands,  and  is 
commonly  called  by  the  English  colonists  the 
umbrella-tree.  It  grows  to  a height  of  about 
forty  feet,  and  has  large  yellow  flowers,  with  a 
dark  red  centre.  It  is  considered  by  the  Catholics 
a sacred  tree,  and  is  planted  about  their  monas- 
teries and  convents. 

Thethys. — A genus  of  sponges.  See  Spon- 

GIIDAE. 

Thomisus. — A genus  of  spiders.  See  Ara- 
NEIDE. 

Thoradelphus. — A genus  of  monsters.  See 
Monocephalii. 

Thorite. — A mineral  substance  of  a black 
colour,  brilliant,  and  resembling  in  appearance 
obsidian.  It  is  found  in  sienite  in  Norway.  A 
remarkable  discovery  was  made  at  the  same  place 
of  a new  earth  which  has  been  called  Thorina. 
Thorite  contains  57  per  cent,  of  thorina,  and  is 
in  combination  with  silica,  and  several  metallic 
bodies,  as  iron,  manganese,  uranium,  &c.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  4*7 ; hardness,  5.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  becomes  yellow. 

Thrasaetus.  The  Harpy  Eagle. — See  Aqui- 
line. 

T Snips. — A genus  of  insects.  See  Thysan- 

OPTERA. 

Thuja  or  Thuya  (Sum,  to  bum). — A genus 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Conferee , sub-order  Cupressinece.  The  spe- 
cies composing  this  genus  are  evergreen  trees, 
natives  of  North  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
They  are  much  branched,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  distichous  disposition  of  their  branches.  Their 
leaves  are  scale-like,  closely  imbricated,  or  com- 
pressed. They  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Arbor  Vitae.  One  of  the  best  known 
species  is  the  Oriental  arbor  vitae,  T.  orientalis,  a 
native  of  Siberia,  China,  and  Japan.  A more 
useful  species  is  the  Western  or  American  arbor 
vitae,  T.  occidentalis.  This  is  a fine  pyramidal 
tree,  is  a native  of  America,  extending  from 
Canada  as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and 
grows  to  a height  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet, 
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•with  a girth  of  nine  feet.  It  is  known  in  the 
Northern  States  by  the  name  of  the  white  cedar, 
and  is  much  valued  for  its  durability.  It  forms 
excellent  palisades  for  enclosures,  &c. 

Thylacinus  ( QvXaxos , pouch  ; xvov,  dog) 

A genus  of  marsupial  animals.  See  Dasyurus. 

Thylacotherium  ( 'OuXoixos , a pouch  ; O'/i^iov, 
animal). — A genus  of  fossil  marsupial  animals. — 
See  Macropid^:. 

Thymallus.  The  Grayling.  — See  Sal- 
mon id^e. 

Thymelaeaceae.  The  Daphne  family. — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants  composed  of 
shrubs  chiefly,  with  alternate  or  opposite,  entire, 
exstipulate  leaves,  and  found  growing  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  both  in  warm  and  temperate 
regions.  It  derives  its  name  from  a plant  formerly 
called  Thymelcea , which  is  now  only  a synonym 
of  the  genus  Daphne,  which  see.  The  bark  of 
many  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  order  is  acrid 
and  irritant,  and  the  fruit  often  narcotic.  The 
fruit  of  Dirca  palustris , leather  wood,  is  parti- 
cularly so,  and  the  seeds  of  the  species  of  Her- 
nandia  are  slightly  purgative.  The  seeds,  how- 
ever, of  Inocarpus  edulis  are  eaten  when  roasted, 
and  have  the  taste  of  chestnuts. 

Thymele. — A genus  of  diurnal  lepidopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  Hesperiidoe , and 
known  by  the  name  of  skippers. 

Thymus.  The  Thyme. — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Labiatce, 
composed  originally  of  numerous  species,  many  of 
which  are  now,  however,  scattered  over  several 
other  allied  genera.  At  present  they  number 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  are  small  under- 
shrubs, scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
especially  in  the  Mediterranean  regions,  and  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  Their  leaves  are 
linear,  entire,  veined,  with  revolute  edges,  and 
the  flowers  are  generally  purple,  and  accompanied 
with  bracteae.  One  of  the  best  known  species  is 
the  wild  thyme,  Th.  Serpyllum , which  grows 
on  hills  and  in  dry  pastures  in  Great  Britain, 
throughout  nearly  all  Europe,  the  north  of  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Its  odour  is  well  known,  ai’omatic, 
and  penetrating ; and  by  distillation  giving  out 
a volatile  oil  which  abounds  in  camphor.  Its 
taste  is  bitter,  and  at  one  time  it  was  considered 
and  used  as  a tonic  and  antispasmodic.  The 
common  thyme,  T.  vulgaris,  is  found  abundant 
in  waste  places  in  the  south-west  and  south  of 
Europe.  It  grows  in  the  form  of  a small  under- 
shrub, and  is  even  more  aromatic  than  the  preced  - 
ing species.  It  is  very  much  cultivated  in  kitchen 
gardens,  and  is  much  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

Thynnus.  The  Tunny. — A genus  of  fishes. 
See  Scomberidae. 

Thysanoptera  (Jvtrxvot,  fringes  ; wrs^av,  a 
wing). — An  order  of  insects,  lately  separated 
from  the  order  hemiptera,  to  contain  those  insects 
formerly  known  as  the  genus  Thrips.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  long,  narrow, 
membranous  wings,  which  are  nearly  rudimentary, 
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and  almost  destitute  of  nervures,  but  fringed  on 
the  sides  with  numerous,  close  set  cilia.  The 
antennae  are  filiform,  and  generally  longer  than 
the  head,  and  their  eyes  are  large,  and  occupy 
the  sides  of  the  head.  The  species  are  very 
small,  seldom  exceeding  a line  in  length.  They 
live  upon  vegetable  matter,  and  many  of  them 
commit  great  devastation,  attacking  in  some 
cases  the  flowers,  and  in  others  the  leaves,  which 
they  erode  throughout  the  whole  length  without 
penetrating  them.  Cereals,  especially  the  wheat, 
are  attacked  by  one  species,  Thrips  cerealium , 
our  crops  in  some  seasons  sustaining  severe  injury, 
and  the  olive  suffers  from  the  effects  of  another. 
The  metamorphosis  of  these  insects  is  what  is 
termed  incomplete.  The  larvae  are  only  distin- 
guishable from  the  perfect  insect  by  the  absence 
of  wings,  and  by  being  of  a yellow  or  reddish 
colour.  After  repeated  moultings  they  assume 
wings,  and  lose  their  colour.  They  have  chiefly 
as  yet  been  observed  in  France  and  England, 
but  no  doubt  are  very  common  throughout  the 
world,  though  their  history  has  not  been  much 
attended  to. 

Tliysanura,  or  Thysanoura  (6vtra.voi, 
fringes  ; ot^as,  tail).  Fringe-tails. — An  order 
of  insects,  containing  a considerable  number  of 
species  which  are  apterous,  and  are  remarkable 
for  possessing  at  the  side  or  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen  an  apparatus  which  enables  the 
insects  to  move  and  even  leap  to  a consi- 
derable height.  They  undergo  no  metamor- 
phosis, and  though  wingless  are  very  agile,  and 
escape  from  an  attempt  to  seize  them  either  by  a 
rapid  run  or  a sudden  leap.  They  are  gener- 
ally covered  with  shining  scales,  and  live  inside 
houses,  under  stones,  in  rotten  wood,  or  amongst 
decayed  vegetable  matters.  The  greater  number 
are  natives  of  Europe,  several,  however,  being 
found  in  America  or  Africa,  and  a few  in  Asia. 
They  have  been  divided  into  two  families,  Lepis- 
madce  and  Foduridce.  See  Lepisma  and  Podura. 

Tichodroma. — A genus  of  birds.  See  Cer- 

THINiE. 

Tigridia A genus  of  monocotyledonous 

plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Iridace^e,  and 
containing  only  one  species,  T.  pavonina.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  Mexico,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 
Its  long  longitudinal,  pleated,  sharp  ensiform 
leaves,  are  ranged  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
stem,  and  its  flowers  handsome,  singularly  formed 
and  coloured,  are  large,  but  of  short  duration.  It 
is  now  cultivated  in  Europe  in  the  open  air. 

Tigris. — The  genus  to  which  the  tiger  be- 
longs. See  Felinje. 

Tilia.  The  Lime-Tree. — See  Tiliace^e. 

Tiliacese. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  composed  of  trees  or  shrubs,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  natives  of  tropical  climates, 
a few  only  being  found  in  temperate  regions. 
Their  stipulate  leaves  are  for  the  most  part 
alternate,  simple,  entire,  or  lobed,  crenulate  or 
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dentated,  often  coriaceous,  and  strongly  veined 
underneath.  Their  flowers  are  axillary  or  ter- 
minal, solitary  or  corymbiform,  and  sometimes 
accompanied  with  a bractea.  Like  the  malvacese, 
to  which  they  are  allied,  they  abound  in  a muci- 
laginous juice  which  gives  them  emollient  pro- 
perties, though  in  some  instances  the  bark  pos- 
sesses an  astringent  and  bitter  principle.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  have  been  arranged  in 
two  sub-orders,  Tiliece  and  El^eocarpe/e  (which 
see).  The  genus  Tilia  is  the  type  of  the  order,  and 
is  composed  of  handsome  trees,  which  are  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  lime  or  linden  trees. 
They  are  natives  of  Europe,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  The  leaves  are  ele- 
gant, heart-shaped  at  the  base,  sharply  acuminate 
at  the  apex,  and  accompanied  with  deciduous 
stipulas,  whilst  the  flowers  are  fragrant,  disposed 
in  yellowish  panicles,  aud  attached  to  a narrow 
elongate  bractea.  The  common  lime-tree,  Tilia 
Europcea , is  a well  known  tree  which  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  almost  all  our  plantations, 
as  well  as  those  of  Europe  generally.  It  is  a 
handsome  tree,  finely  proportioned,  and  capable 
of  acquiring  by  age  a large  size.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  is  the  lime-tree  of 
Neustadt,  in  Wurtemberg,  which  in  1831  mea- 
sured upwards  of  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference. 
The  wood  of  the  lime-tree  is  close-grained,  and 
of  a pale  or  nearly  white  colour.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence in  much  demand  for  carving,  in  cabinet- 
making, and  more  especially  for  the  “touches” 
of  pianos.  The  bark  is  tough  and  flexible,  which 
causes  it  to  be  employed  in  making  ropes,  &c. 
The  Russian  mats  used  by  gardeners  and  uphol- 
sterers are  made  from  it.  The  flowers  are  remark- 
ably sweet-scented,  and  as  they  contain  a great 
quantity  of  nectar,  are  great  favourites  with  bees. 
On  the  continent,  an  infusion  is  made  of  them 
which  is  considered  to  be  an  excellent  antispas- 
modic,  and  is  much  used.  The  seeds  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen,  and  when  dried  and 
mixed  with  a certain  proportion  of  the  flowers 
are  made  into  a kind  of  chocolate. 

Tillandsia — A genus  of  plants.  See  Bro- 

MELIACE<E. 

Tilletia. — A genus  of  coniomycetous  Fungi , 
comprising  a number  of  minute  species  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  hunt , and  which  are  very 
destructive  to  various  kinds  of  corn,  attacking  the 
ears,  and  converting  the  internal  substance  of  the 
grain  into  a fetid  black  powder.  T.  caries  ( Uredo 
caries  of  some  botanists)  attacks  wheat  in  this 
manner,  as  well  as  other  grain. 

Tillus. — A genus  of  beetles.  See  Ci/erid.e. 

Timalia. — A genus  of  thrushes.  See  Tur- 
didas. 

Tin. — A metal  of  a fine  white  colour  like 
silver,  and  when  fresh  of  great  brilliancy.  It 
has  a slightly  disagreeable  taste,  and  emits  a 
peculiar  smell  when  rubbed.  Spec.  grav.  7-285. 
Tin  is  very  malleable,  tinfoil  or  leaf  tin  being 
about  -jo^th  part  of  an  inch  thick,  and  might  be 
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beat  to  half  this  thickness.  Its  hardness  is  be- 
tween that  of  gold  and  lead,  but  its  ductility  and 
tenacity  are  not  nearly  equal  to  either.  A bar 
of  tin  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  cannot 
support  a weight  of  296  pounds  without  giving 
way,  and  a tin  wire  T\jth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
would  be  broken  by  forty-seven  pounds.  Tin  is 
very  flexible,  and  emits  a peculiar  crackling  sound 
when  bent.  It  is  found  native  in  the  state  of 
peroxide  or  tinstone,  but  in  comparatively  few 
places.  It  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  in 
Cornwall;  in  the  mountains  separating  Galicia 
from  Portugal ; in  Saxony  and  Bohemia  ; Mal- 
acca and  Banca ; Mexico  and  Peru.  This  ore 
occurs  in  two  kinds  of  deposits — in  veins,  mixed 
with  some  other  metals,  forming  the  common 
tinstone ; and  in  loose  rounded  masses  or  grains 
in  alluvial  soil,  forming  what  is  called  stream 
tin.  The  tin  reduced  from  the  ore  occurring  in 
veins  is  most  impure,  and  is  called  block  tin ; 
that  occurring  in  alluvial  soil  is  much  purer,  and 
yields  what  is  called  grain  tin.  The  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall  have  been  worked  from  a very  remote 
period.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  islands 
called  Cassiterides,  to  which  the  Phoenicians 
traded  for  tin,  were  the  Scilly  Islands  and  wes- 
tern extremity  of  Cornwall.  In  modern  times 
they  have  been  worked  with  various  degrees  of 
energy  and  success,  and  the  annual  average  pro- 
duce at  the  present  time  may  be  estimated  at 
4,500  tons.  Next  to  Cornwall,  the  mines  of 
Banca  and  Malacca  yield  the  largest  quantity  of 
tin.  As  the  tin  obtained  in  those  countries  is  all 
alluvial  ore  or  stream  tin,  it  is  purer  than  that 
obtained  in  Cornwall,  and  were  the  numerous 
mines  occurring  in  the  Malayan  countries  pro- 
perly worked,  they  would  prove  the  richest  in 
the  world.  Tin  is  used  in  various  ways.  As  it  is 
not  acted  on  by  the  air,  it  is  very  much  employed 
for  covering  other  metals.  Iron  is  tinned  to  pre- 
vent its  rapid  oxidation  when  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture,  and  copper  is  tinned,  to  avoid  the  inju- 
rious effects  to  which  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  employing  cooking  utensils  made  of  this  metal 
are  always  liable.  Tin  plates,  or  white  iron  as 
they  are  often  called,  a substance  in  extensive 
use,  are  formed  of  thin  iron  plates  dipped  into 
molten  tin.  The  tin  not  only  covers  the  surface 
of  the  iron,  but  penetrates  it  completely,  and 
gives  the  whole  of  it  a white  colour.  Solutions 
of  tin  in  nitric,  muriatic,  nitro-sulphuric,  and 
tartaric  acids,  are  much  used  in  dyeing,  as  giv- 
ing a degree  of  permanency  and  brilliance  to 
several  colours  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  no 
other  mordants  with  which  we  are  at  present 
acquainted.  We  have  no  precise  information  as 
to  the  purposes  to  which  the  ancients  applied  this 
metal,  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  a solution 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  for  fixing  their  famous 
purple  dye.  Alloyed  with  lead,  or  antimony,  it 
forms  pewter.  In  the  shape  of  tinfoil,  it  is 
applied,  with  the  addition  of  mercury,  to  cover 
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the  surface  of  glass,  forming  looking-glasses, 
mirrors,  &c.  Bisulphide  of  tin,  obtained  by  sub- 
liming a mixture  of  tin,  mercury,  salammoniac, 
and  flour  of  sulphur,  forms  the  substance  called 
mosaic  gold. 

Tinamus. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  GaUince,  and  forming  the  type  of  the 
family  Tinamidce.  The  birds  belonging  to  this 
family  have  a moderate  sized,  rather  slender, 
somewhat  lengthened  beak,  depressed  at  the  base, 
and  obtusely  rounded  at  the  point.  The  tarsi  are 
rather  long,  and  covered  in  front  with  large 
scales.  The  wings  are  short  and  concave,  and 
the  tail  very  short,  in  some  quite  rudimentary. 
The  species  belong  exclusively  to  the  American 
continent,  and  represent  there  the  partridge  of 
Europe  They  are  gentle,  timid  birds,  but,  it 
is  said,  cannot  be  domesticated.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  they  live  in  flocks,  only 
at  pairing  time  living  in  couples.  Like  the  par- 
tridges they  fly  heavy,  with  a bounding  motion, 
low  and  horizontal,  and  they  do  not  rise  till 
forced  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  intruder. 
They  run,  however,  with  great  rapidity,  and 
escape  from  their  enemies  by  this  means.  Some 
of  them  live  in  meadows  amongst  high  grass, 
others  in  wild  uncultivated  places,  or  they  retire 
into  woods.  These  latter  are  remarkably  indo- 
lent in  their  habits,  remaining  quiet  almost  the 
whole  day  in  the  same  place  without  moving.  It 
is  chiefly  in  the  morning  and  evening  they  seek 
their  food,  which  consists  of  grains,  fruits,  insects, 
and  small  worms,  and  in  search  of  which  they 
scratch  the  ground  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
common  fowl.  The  males  have  a peculiar  cry, 
consisting  of  a kind  of  trembling,  plaintive 
whistle,  which  they  use  as  a note  of  warning,  or 
to  attract  the  female.  The  female  makes  her 
nest  on  the  ground  in  a small  hollow,  which  she 
covers  with  dry  herbs,  and  lays  twice  a-year. 
Some  of  the  species  are  esteemed  as  excellent 
food.  T.  ( Rhynchotus ) rufescens , a native  of  the 
great  plains  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Maldonado, 
and  about  15g-  inches  in  length,  is  hunted  as 
game  by  the  inhabitants.  Its  flesh,  when  cooked, 
is  said  to  be  delicately  white. 

Tinea.  The  Tench. — A genus  of  fishes.  See 
Cyprinid.®. 

Tinea.  Clothes'  Moth , &c. — See  Tineidve. 

Tincidse. — A family  of  small  nocturnal  lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  corresponding  to  the  Linngean 
genus  Tinea.  These  little  moths  are  character- 
ized by  having  simple,  slender  antennae,  in  the 
males  of  some  species  pubescent  on  their  under 
surface,  the  head  densely  covered  with  scales, 
and  generally  a long  and  slender  body.  The 
wings  are  entire,  generally  long  and  narrow, 
the  lower  ones  broadly  fringed  on  the  internal 
edge,  and  entirely  concealed  by  the  upper  when 
in  a state  of  repose.  The  larvae  are  usually 
naked,  or  only  slightly  hairy,  and  possess  a scaly 
plate  on  the  first  segment,  and  sometimes  another 
on  the  last.  Though  small  in  size,  the  perfect 
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insects  are  equally  beautiful  as  many  that  excel 
them  in  size,  their  wings  being  often  spotted  with 
gold  and  silver  in  relief.  Their  number  is  im- 
mense, upwards  of  1,000  species  having  been 
noticed,  whilst  the  genera  into  which  they  have 
been  divided  amount  to  more  than  fifty.  The 
moths  themselves  are  harmless,  but  the  larvae  of 
many  are  exceedingly  destructive.  Some  of 
them  are  only  too  well  known  for  the  mischief 
they  occasion  to  woollen  clothes,  furs,  feathers, 
and  the  dried  skins  of  animals,  &c.  They  gnaw 
away  the  soft  parts  of  these  various  substances, 
and  construct  of  them  cases  in  which  they  reside, 
and  in  which,  when  full  grown,  they  undergo 
their  transformation.  Other  species  are  equally 
destructive  to  some  of  our  cereal  crops,  and  others 
still,  commit  great  havoc  in  bee-hives,  feeding 
upon  the  honey  and  forming  galleries  in  the 
honeycomb.  The  genus  Tinea  is  the  type  of  the 
family,  and  contains  about  twenty  species,  natives 
of  Europe  alone.  T.  granella , having  the  upper 
wings  marked  with  brown,  and  the  down  on  the 
head  of  a reddish  colour,  is  the  species  which  is  so 
hurtful  to  the  crops  of  wheat.  It  unites  several 
grains  together  with  a kind  of  silky  substance, 
and  of  this  constructs  a case  in  which  it  resides, 
and  out  of  which  it  sallies  forth  at  times  to  gnaw 
the  seeds.  It  attacks  in  this  way  both  the 
growing  wheat  and  that  stored  up  in  our  gran- 
aries. T.  pellionella , of  a silvery-gray  colour, 
with  one  or  two  spots  of  black  on  the  wings,  is 
the  species  which  causes  so  much  injury  to  skins, 
furs,  &c.  T.  sarcitella , an  abundant  species  over 
all  Europe,  with  whitish  shining  wings,  spotted 
with  black  on  their  upper  surface,  is  the  species 
which  destroys  woollen  stuffs  and  clothes,  and  is 
so  well  known  under  the  common  name  of  clothes’ 
moth. 

Tinunarcha.  — A genus  of  beetles.  See 
CHRYSOMELIDiE. 

Tinmmciilus. — A genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Falconidce , and  having  as  its  type 
the  kestrel,  T.  Alaudaria.  This  bird  is  a native 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  Europe  generally,  and 
has  most  of  the  habits  of  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs.  See  Falcxxniisle. 

Tipula. — See  Tipdlid^:. 

Tlpulidse.  Crane-flies. — A family  of  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  order  Diptera , and  division 
Nemocera.  Their  principal  characters  are — pro- 
boscis short,  thick,  ending  in  two  large  flesh}' 
lips;  antennae  longer  than  the  head;  simple, 
rarely  pectinate ; palpi  longer  than  proboscis ; 
eyes  entire,  ocelli  obsolete.  The  insects  of  this 
family,  like  the  gnats,  have  the  body  and  legs 
long  and  slender,  the  wings  narrow,  elongate, 
and  the  balancers  or  halteres  naked,  and  propor- 
tionately longer  than  those  of  the  other  diptera. 
They  live  in  meadows,  gardens,  and  woods,  and 
in  autumn  clouds  of  some  of  the  smaller  species 
may  be  seen  flying  in  the  air,  hovering  over 
some  particular  spot,  and  ascending  and  descend- 
ing in  a vertical  line  with  a humming  noise. 
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The  larvas  are  worm-like,  and  some  are  aquatic, 
others  live  in  dust  and  filth  ; some  live  in  fungi, 
others  form  galls,  and  others  again  live  in  the 
ground,  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  grass.  The 
species  are  found  scattered  over  the  whole  globe, 
and  as  they  are  numerous  they  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  several  sub-families  or  tribes — as  the 
gnat-like  species,  Chironomides  (see  Chirono- 
mus)  ; the  gall-forming  species,  Cecidomyides  (see 
Cecidomyia).  The  genus  Tipula  is  the  type  of 
the  whole  family,  and  more  especially  the 
ground-living  species,  Tipulides.  They  are  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  crane-flies  or  daddy- 
long-legs,  and  are  not  numerous  in  species  ; but 
the  larvae  of  some  of  them  are  very  injurious  to 
grass  fields.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  ground,  the  larvae  are  hatched  there,  and 
when  numerous  they  destroy  the  herbage  by 
gnawing  the  roots  of  the  grass.  The  perfect 
Tipulce  resemble  a good  deal  the  gnats  in  appear- 
ance, though  generally  much  larger,  but  they 
are  not  troublesome  insects  like  them.  They  are 
chiefly  found  in  meadows,  sometimes  on  the 
edges  of  pieces  of  water,  and  at  other  times  in 
woods. 

Titanium. — A metal  found  in  a black  sand 
in  the  bed  of  a rivulet  in  Cornwall,  and  entering 
into  the  composition  of  several  minerals.  Titanite 
is  a peroxide  of  titanium,  and  is  fbund  in  quartz 
in  primary  rocks  in  Scotland,  Bohemia,  and 
Switzerland,  &c.  It  is  frequently  more  or  less 
mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  The 
titaniates  of  iron  are  not  uncommon. 

Tityra. — A genus  of  fly-catchers.  See  Mus- 

CICAPID^E. 

Tococca — A genus  of  plants.  See  Melas- 
TOMACEJE. 

Tod  us.  The  Todies — A genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  fissirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres,  family  Coraciidce,  and  forming  the  type  of 
a small  sub-family,  Todince.  The  species  are 
principally  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  Their  beak  is  peculiarly 
flat  or  depressed,  blunt  at  the  end,  and  with  the 
gape  extending  as  far  back  as  the  eyes.  They 
are  birds  of  gaudy  plumage  and  rapid  flight,  and 
feed  upon  insects,  worms,  small  reptiles,  &c.  The 
typical  species,  T.  viridis,  the  green  tody,  is  an 
elegant  little  bird  about  the  size  of  a small  wren. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  of  a fine  vivid 
green,  and  the  throat  is  of  a very  fine  red  colour. 
It  is  very  common  in  J amaica,  and  appears  to  be 
a very  tame  bird.  It  hops  about  the  twigs  of 
low  t\’ees,  searching  for  small  insects,  and  occa- 
sionally uttering  a low  and  hissing  note.  When 
seen  at  repose  on  a twig,  or  patiently  waiting  for 
an  insect,  it  draws  its  head  backwards,  the  beak 
pointing  upwards,  and  its  loose  plumage  puffed 
out,  which  gives  it  an  air  of  stupidity  that  it  by  no 
means  possesses.  The  green  tody  is  exclusively 
an  insect  feeder,  and  burrows  in  the  earth  to  breed, 

Tonicia. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusca.  See  CHiTONiDiE. 
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Topaz. — A mineral  substance  of  a vitreou9 
lustre,  and  always  crystallized.  These  crystals 
are  white,  yellow,  green,  or  blue,  hard  enough  to 
scratch  quartz,  and  so  brilliant  in  their  plane  of 
cleavage  as  to  be  readily  distinguished  by  that 
alone.  Spec.  grav.  3*5  ; hardness  8.  Topaz  is 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  fluoric  acid.  Be- 
fore the  blowpipe  it  is  infusible,  but  with  borax 
dissolves  slowly  into  a colourless  glass.  Some 
are  phosphorescent  when  fragments  are  exposed 
to  a strong  heat,  and  others  become  electric ; by 
friction  acquiring  positive  electricity.  There  are 
a considerable  number  of  varieties  of  form  in 
topazes,  but  the  most  valuable  and  most  beauti- 
ful is  the  true  topaz  of  commerce,  or  the  gem 
topaz.  The  crystals  of  this  variety  occasionally 
acquire  a considerable  size,  some  haying  been 
found  several  inches  in  diameter.  They  are 
chiefly  brought  from  Brazil  and  Siberia.  The 
true  topaz  is  always  transparent  or  translucent, 
and  varies  in  colour.  The  Brazilian  topaz  is  of 
a deep  wine-yellow  colour,  and  the  deeper  the 
tinge  the  more  valuable  is  it  esteemed.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  gems  more  universal  favourites  than 
the  yellow  topaz  when  perfect.  A fine  stone  of 
sixty  carats  will  fetch  a sum  of  from  £20  to  £35. 
Pink  coloured  topazes  are  extremely  rare  in 
nature,  but  they  are  easily  artificially  made  from 
the  yellow,  by  exposure  to  a certain  degree  of 
heat.  Red  topazes  are  also  extremely  rare,  but 
are  beautiful  gems  of  a fine  crimson  colour  tinged 
with  rich  brown.  They  are  generally  taken  for 
a variety  of  ruby.  Blue  topazes  occur  more 
frequently  and  of  considerable  size,  occasionally 
occurring  upwards  of  an  ounce  in  weight.  They 
are  of  a fine  celestial  blue  colour,  and  when  light 
coloured  are  often  taken  for  aqua  marinas.  The 
Siberian  or  white  topaz  is  a beautiful  pellucid 
gem,  and  is  known  in  Brazil  by  the  name  of 
“ goutte  d’eau.”  Topazes  occur  generally  in 
primitive  rocks,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
as  in  Scotland,  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Siberia,  Brazil, 
&c.  They  are  usually  found  in  the  form  of 
crystals  imbedded  in  crystallized  rocks  ; but  are 
found  also  in  rolled  masses  in  the  middle  of  allu- 
vial formations. 

Torpedo.  The  Electric  Ray.  See  Raiid^e. 

Tortricidae.  The  Leaf-rolling  Moths. — A 
family  of  lepidopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
section  Heterocera , and  composed  of  numer- 
ous species  of  small  moths,  the  caterpillars  of 
which  are  frequently  the  occasion  of  great  in- 
jury to  the  vegetable  world.  They  are  generally 
dull  coloured,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
broad  entire  fore  wings,  which  form  a triangle 
when  the  body  is  at  rest.  The  larvae  are  naked, 
fleshy  grubs,  the  greater  number  living  in  cylin- 
dric  tubes,  which  they  form  by  rolling  up  leaves. 
Some  find  their  home  in  various  fruits.  The  cod- 
ling moth,  Carcocapsa  pomonella , is  one  of  the 
most  destructive  enemies  to  the  apple  crops  in 
this  country.  Tortrix  viridana  feeds  upon  the 
oak,  which,  in  certain  years,  it  strips  of  its  foli- 
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age ; and  T.  vitana  is  the  great  pest  of  the  vines 
in  France.  It  attacks  the  leaves,  rolling  them 
up  and  fastening  them  together  by  threads. 
Some  years  this  little  pest  does  incalculable 
damage. 

Totaninae. — A sub-family  of  birds,  of  which 
the  genus  Totanus  or  gambet  is  the  type.  See 
ScOLOPACIDiE.. 

Tourmaline. — A mineral  substance  occur- 
ring crystallized.  The  crystals  vary  in  colour, 
and  some  of  the  varieties  form  precious  stones  of 
great  beauty  and  value.  They  are  either  rhom- 
boid or  in  prisms,  with  from  three  to  twelve  sides, 
and  are  generally  found  in  primary  rocks,  espe- 
cially granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate.  Tourma- 
line is  a boro-silicate  of  alumina,  with  an  alkaline 
base.  It  is  harder  than  quartz,  but  not  so  hard 
as  topaz.  Spec.  grav.  3‘  to  3 ‘07 6.  It  receives 
different  names  according  to  the  colour.  The  red 
tourmaline  is  called  Rubellite , and  when  trans- 
parent and  free  from  cracks,  is  a gem  of  great 
value,  possessing  the  richness  of  colour  and  lustre 
of  the  ruby.  A specimen  of  this  variety  in  the 
collection  of  the  British  Museum,  from  Siberia,  is 
valued  at  £500.  It  is  also  found  in  Ceylon  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  The  yellow  tourmaline 
occurs  in  Ceylon,  and  is  but  little  inferior  to  the 
topaz,  for  which  it  is  often  sold.  Black  tourma- 
line is  known  by  the  name  of  Aphrizite  or  Schorl , 
and  occurs  in  Devonshire,  Spain,  and  other  places. 
It  is  coloured  black  by  oxide  of  iron.  Crystals 
occur  also  of  a green  colour  ; and  of  a deep  blue 
called  Indicolite.  Colourless  or  white  tourma- 
line, Achroite , is  found  at  St.  Gothard.  This 
variety  becomes  electric  when  heated,  and  on 
account  of  its  great  power  in  polarizing  light,  is 
largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  polariz- 
ing instruments. 

Toxoccras  (ro%ov,  a bow ; a horn). — A 

fossil  genus  of  cephalopodous  Mollusca.  See 
Ammonitid^e. 

Toxoilon  (ra|av,  a bow ; o$ov$,  a tooth). — A 
genus  of  extinct  animals,  the  skull  of  which  was 
found  in  South  America,  120  miles  from  Monte 
Video.  The  species  upon  which  the  genus  is 
founded  has  received  the  name  of  T.  platensis. 
The  cranium  measures  two  feet  four  inches  in 
length,  is  of  an  elongate,  depressed  form,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  zygomatic  arches.  It  must  have 
been  an  animal  of  large  size,  and  appears  to  be- 
long to  the  Pachydermata , though  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  teeth  manifest  a relation  to  the 
Rodentia.  The  two  outer  incisors  are  very  large 
and  curved,  and  it  is  from  this  structure  that  the 
generic  name  is  derived. 

Toxotcs  (ra|orjjj,  an  archer).  The  Archer- 
fish.— See  Bramid.®. 

Tracheae.  — In  Zoology,  tracheae  are  the 
respiratory  tubes  of  insects  and  spiders,  and 
consist  of  cylindrical  tubes,  containing  air.  In 
Botany  they  are  spiral  vessels,  which  admit  of 
being  unrolled,  but  present  the  appearance  of 
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elongated  tubes,  resembling  the  tracheal  tubes  of 
insects. 

Trachypterus. — A genus  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  ribbon-fishes.  See  T^eniid.®. 

Tracliytella  (r£K%vr'/is,  roughness).  — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Dilleniacece.  There  are  only  two  spe- 
cies known,  both  natives  of  China  and  Cochin- 
China,  and  remarkable  for  the  roughness  of  their 
leaves.  Those  of  T.  Actcea  are  employed  in 
Canton  for  polishing  both  wood  and  metal. 

Tradescantia. — A genus  of  plants  named 
after  Tradescant , a botanist.  See  Commely- 
NAOEA3. 

Tragelaphus. — A genus  of  antelopes.  See 
Strepsicere^e. 

Tragogopon  a goat;  vrayav,  a 

beard).  Goats’  Beard. — A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Com- 
positce , sub-order  Cichorece.  It  is  composed 
of  herbs  with  linear,  lanceolate  leaves,  yellow  or 
violet  flowers,  disposed  in  terminal  heads,  and 
the  seeds  furnished  with  a long  silky  pappus  or 
beard.  Several  species  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe;  but 
T.  porrifolium , the  leek-leaved  goat’s  beard,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  is  a native  of 
the  meadows  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  now 
cultivated  to  a considerable  extent  under  the 
name  of  salsify.  The  root  is  the  part  used.  It 
becomes  by  cultivation  fleshy  and  tender,  and  has 
a mild  and  sweetish  flavour.  It  is  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  scorzonera  root,  but  is  considered 
much  more  delicate. 

Tragulus. — A genus  of  cervine  animals.  See 
Moschina. 

TTrapa. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Onagracece.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Siberia,  in  Cashmere,  India,  China, 
and  Cochin-China.  They  are  aquatic  plants,  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  lakes  and  on  that  of  slow 
running  waters ; and  as  the  fruit  is  remarkable  for 
the  spines  with  which  it  is  furnished,  they  often 
receive  the  name  of  water  caltrops.  T.  natans  is 
a European  species,  and  the  fruit  has  four  spines. 
The  nut  being  edible,  and  tasting  like  chestnut, 
the  plant  is  often  called  water  chestnut.  T.  bi- 
spinosa , known  in  India  by  the  name  of  singara, 
has  only  two  spines  on  its  fruit,  which  are  oppo- 
site, straight,  and  barbed.  The  nuts  are  much 
esteemed  by  the  Hindoos,  and  are  sold  in  all  the 
bazaars  throughout  India. 

Trematoda  a hole). — A genus  of 

intestinal  worms.  See  Entozoa. 

Trcmella.  — A genus  of  hymenomycetous 
Fungi , forming  the  type  of  the  family  Tremellini, 
The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  of  a soft, 
gelatinous  appearance,  and  look  like  gummy 
exudations  upon  branches  and  trunks  of  trees, 
on  dead  wood,  &c.  They  have  in  former  times 
been  objects  of  vulgar  dread  and  superstition,  as 
may  be  understood  by  the  common  names  they 
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receive,  as  witch  guts,  witch  meat,  and  witches* 
butter. 

XYepang.  The  Sea-slug. — See  Holothu- 

RIIDAS. 

Treron. — A genus  of  pigeons.  See  Colum- 

BID^E. 

Tretosternon  (Tgjjraj,  perforated;  crngvov, 
sternum). — A fossil  genus  of  shielded  reptiles  be- 
longing to  the  order  Chelonia,  found  in  the  pur- 
beck  limestone.  The  carapace  of  this  genus  is 
broad,  flattened,  and  sculptured  all  over  with 
small  dots.  It  approaches  the  genus  Trionyx  in 
form ; but  as  traces  of  the  impression  of  scales 
similar  to  those  of  Emys  have  been  observed,  it 
must  in  reality  rather  belong  to  the  family 
Emydidce.  It  seems  thus  to  form  a transition  from 
the  Trionycidce  to  the  Emydidce. 

Triacanthus  (rg/a,  three ; ecxavOct,  a spine). 
— A genus  of  fishes.  See  Balistid^e. 

Trichechus.  The  Walrus. — See  Pnocnx®. 

Trichina  (^<|,  a hair). — A genus  of  intesti- 
nal worms  belonging  to  the  class  Entozoa,  order 
Nematoidea , the  species  of  which  are  found  para- 
sitical in  the  muscles  of  human  subjects,  and 
some  of  the  lower  animals.  T.  spiralis , the  worm 
upon  which  the  genus  is  founded,  is  very  small, 
of  a cylindrical  form,  narrowed  towards  the  ante- 
rior end,  obtuse  and  rounded  posteriorly,  and  with 
a transversely  striated  or  annulated  integument. 
It  is  generally  found  spirally  twisted  upon  itself, 
but  when  extended,  measures  in  length  about 
aVth  to  3%th  of  an  inch,  and  about  y^-th  to 
g-y^-th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  muscles  of 
the  trunk  are  the  parts  where  these  little  creatures 
are  chiefly  found,  and  they  occur  sometimes  in 
very  great  numbers.  They  appear  to  be  derived 
from  the  food,  and  can  apparently  be  communi- 
cated from  one  animal  to  another.  A dog,  for 
instance,  has  been  found  to  have  its  muscles 
infected  with  the  worms  after  having  been  fed 
upon  the  flesh  of  a badger  which  was  loaded 
with  them.  Some  helminthologists  consider  the 
trichina  to  be  only  an  immature  form  of  some 
other  species,  not  yet  determined. 

Trichoceplialus  a hair;  head). 

— A genus  of  intestinal  worms  belonging  to  the 
class  Entozoa , order  Nematoidea.  It  contains  seve- 
ral species.  T.  dispar  is  the  species  commonly 
found  in  the  intestines  of  man.  This  worm  is 
very  long,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  being 
very  fine,  like  a hair,  containing  only  the  mouth 
and  oesophagus ; the  posterior  thicker,  and  spirally 
twisted,  containing  the  intestines  and  other 
organs.  The  large  intestines,  chiefly  the  coecum, 
are  the  parts  where  they  are  principally  found, 
and  sometimes  they  are  very  abundant.  This 
species  was  first  observed  in  several  individuals 
who  had  died  of  a disease  called  morhus  mucosus , 
the  typhoid  fever  of  modern  physicians,  and  was 
erroneously  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  said  to  be  the  same  species  as  that 
found  in  pigs.  Monkeys,  foxes,  rodent  animals, 
pigs,  and  marsupial  animals,  are  all  subject  to 
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the  presence  of  distinct  species  of  this  curious 
genus. 

Tt’ichoda. — A genus  of  ciliated  Infusoria. 
The  animals  belonging  to  the  genus  Trichoda 
have  a soft,  flexible  body,  of  a variable  form,  and 
are  distinguished  by  being  furnished  with  cilia 
or  strong  hairs,  which  serve  as  objects  of  locomo- 
tion, and  assist  the  animals  in  procuring  food. 
They  are  possessed  of  a mouth,  which  in  some  is 
distinctly  visible,  and  in  others  only  indicated  by 
a row  of  cilia,  which  are  stronger  there  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  generally 
colourless,  or  merely  derive  what  little  colour 
they  possess  from  the  food  which  they  swallow 
in  the  stagnant  water  or  infusions  in  which  they 
live.  They  present  no  trace  of  intestine,  but 
show  internally  a number  of  the  hollow  vesicles 
considered  by  Ehrenberg  as  stomachs,  some  of 
which  open  externally  to  evacuate  their  contents. 
They  propagate  by  spontaneous  division,  the 
bod}',  for  this  purpose,  dividing  either  trans- 
versely or  longitudinally,  and  the  separate  por- 
tions becoming  distinct  and  independent  ani- 
mals. 

Trichodesmiiim  a hair ; 'burg.vi,  boot). 
— A genus  of  cryptogamic  plants.  See  Thallo- 

GENiE. 

Ti-ichodon. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Percidce.  T. 
Stelleri,  the  typical,  if  not  only  species,  inhabits 
the  most  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
being  found  both  on  the  American  and  Kamts- 
chatkadaie  coasts.  The  female  deposits  her  roe  in 
the  sand,  where  they  are  fecundated  by  the  male. 
These  fishes  are  very  abundant  at  Unalaschka, 
where  they  bury  themselves  in  the  sands  at  low 
water,  and  are  dug  up  by  the  natives  with  their 
hands. 

Trichoglossus  (Ig/g,  a hair ; >yXafftra, 
tongue). — A genus  of  parrots.  See  Psittacidas. 

Trichoptera. — An  order  of  insects  contain- 
ing the  Phryganeae , or  caddice-worm  flies.  The 
species  belonging  to  it  are  characterized  by  pos- 
sessing four  hairy  membranous  wings,  the  under 
ones  folding  longitudinally, 

Trichosantlies  (^/|,  a hair;  uvdo;,  a flower). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Cucurhitacece.  The  genus  is  composed 
of  annual  or  biennial  herbs,  possessing  cirrhi,  by 
means  of  which  they  cling  to,  and  creep  upon 
other  plants.  They  are  natives  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  have  alternate, 
entire,  or  palmate  lobed  leaves,  and  flowers  with 
the  corolla  fringed  with  hairs ; hence  the  generic 
name.  About  twenty-five  species  are  known, 
amongst  which  one,  a native  of  China,  T.  an- 
guina , is  remarkable  for  its  oblong,  cylindrical 
fruit,  being  terminated  by  a long  beak,  present- 
ing very  much  the  appearance  of  a serpent. 
These  fruits,  when  half-ripe,  are  eaten  like  cucum- 
bers. Another  species,  a native  of  India,  T. 
cucumerina,  has  a fruit  which  is  very  bitter,  and 
possesses  purgative  qualities.  The  natives  of  the 
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coast  of  Malabar  use  an  extract  of  it  as  a sto- 
machic, and  value  it  highly. 

Triclasite. — A mineral.  See  Fahlunite. 

Tridacnidae  (r£/«,  three;  d/zxvw,  to  bite). — 
A family  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Conchifera , composed  of  two  genera,  Tri- 
dacna  and  Hippopus.  The  genus  Tridacna  con- 
tains several  species,  the  shells  of  which  present 
rather  a peculiar  appearance.  They  are  gene- 
rally very  thick,  solid,  and  extremely  hard, 
being  calcified,  until  almost  every  trace  of  organic 
structure  is  obliterated.  They  are  triangular  in 
shape,  inequilateral,  and  widely  gaping  at  the 
anterior  extremity.  The  ligament  is  external, 
and  the  hinge  is  provided  with  two  compressed, 
unequal,  interlocking  teeth.  The  animals  attach 
themselves  to  rocks,  corals,  &c.,  by  means  of  a bys- 
sus,  and  they  have  the  faculty  also  of  forming 
holes  in  the  surface  of  the  substances  to  which  they 
may  be  fixed.  The  species  are  marine,  and 
natives  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  China  seas,  and 
the  Pacific.  The  best  known  species,  T.  gigas , 
or  giant  clam  shell,  is  a native  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  is  the  largest  shell  known.  It  is 
strongly  ribbed  externally,  the  ribs  being  large, 
and  relieved  by  projecting  scales.  The  shell  is 
so  large,  that  to  remove  it  from  the  rocks  to 
which  it  is  attached,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
cut  the  byssus  with  a hatchet.  The  valves, 
separated,  are  often  used  in  churches,  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  as  “ benitiers,”  or  vessels  for 
holding  holy  water.  A pair  may  be  seen  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris.  They  weigh 
upwards  of  500  lbs.,  are  more  than  two  feet 
across,  and  were  presented  to  Francis  I.  by  the 
Republic  of  Y enice.  The  genus  Hippopus , bear’s- 
paw  clam,  or  horse-hoof  shell,  differs  from  tri- 
dacna by  the  shell  being  closed  in  front.  H. 
maculatus  is  a beautiful  species,  found  on  the 
reefs  of  the  coral  sea,  and  well  known  from  being 
so  much  used  in  the  ornamental  arts,  for  ink- 
stands,  &c. 

Trifolium  (tres,  three  •,  folium,  a leaf).  The 
Trefoil  or  Clover — An  extensive  genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Leguminosce.  The  species  are  numerous,  upwards 
of  150  having  been  described.  They  are  all 
herbaceous,  and  are  spread  over  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  whole  globe.  The  leaves  of  by  far 
the  greater  number  are  divided  into  three  leaflets ; 
hence  the  generic  name.  The  flowers  are  dis- 
posed in  dense  heads  or  spikes,  and  are  of  a 
purple,  white,  or  yellow  colour.  A good  many 
are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  the  species  belonging  to  the 
genus  is  the  common  red  clover,  T.  pratense. 
This  plant  is  abundant  over  all  Europe,  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  its  excellent  forage  for 
horses  and  cattle.  A variety  of  this  species, 
sativum , is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  Bri- 
tain by  the  Romans.  T.  repens , Dutch  or  white 
clover,  is  a very  abundant  species.  It  is  one  of 
those  plants  that  grow  in  almost  all  soils  and 
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all  situations,  and  being  a perennial,  is  always 
sown  where  lands  are  intended  for  permanent 
pasture.  It  is  a general  belief  that  white  clover 
will  appear  in  abundance  on  any  moor  land, 
when  the  soil  is  turned  up  for  the  first  time,  and 
lime  applied.  It  is  said  to  be  the  shamrock  of 
Ireland,  and  the  leaves  are  worn  by  the  Irish  as 
the  badge  of  their  country.  Many  botanists, 
however,  consider  the  true  original  shamrock  to 
be  the  Oxalis  acetosella. 

Triglidse.  The  Gurnards.  — A family  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes,  remarkable  for  their 
square-shaped  head,  which  is  covered  with  bony 
plates,  resembling  armour,  and  defended  with 
large  spinous  processes.  The  body  is  covered 
with  small,  rough,  cuspidate  or  prickly  scales. 
They  have  two  dorsal  fins,  and  some  have  three 
or  five  free  rays  under  the  pectorals,  which  are 
often  large,  and  in  some  species  so  much  de- 
veloped, as  to  enable  them  to  leap  out  of  the 
water,  and  sustain  themselves  a short  time  in  the 
air.  Their  swimming  bladder  is  large.  The 
gurnards  are  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of 
their  form  and  brilliancy  of  colours,  and  are  well 
known  for  the  grunting  noise  they  make  under 
the  water,  and  even  in  the  fishermen’s  nets.  The 
species  are  rather  numerous,  and  are  met  with  in 
the  seas  of  all  climates.  Several  are  British, 
amongst  which  the  red  gurnard,  Trigla  pini , of 
a bright  rose-red  colour ; the  gray  gurnard,  T. 
Gurnhardus,  of  a silvery-gray,  more  or  less 
clouded  with  brown,  and  speckled  with  black; 
and  the  sapphirine  gurnard,  T.  hirundo , the  inner 
surface  of  the  pectoral  fins  of  which  is  of  a vivid 
green  and  blue  colour,  are  the  most  remarkable, 
and  the  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  market. 
They  are  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  flying  gurnard  is  a native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. See  Dactylopterus. 

Trigona  ( trigonos , three-cornered). — A genus 
of  shells.  See  Venerid^e. 

Trigonella  (<rgsj$,  three;  yuvix,  an  angle). 
— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce.  The  species  of  which 
this  genus  is  composed  are  herbs,  indigenous  to 
the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Central  Asia. 
The  leaves  are  stipulate  and  trifoliate,  and  the 
flowers  generally  disposed  in  a capitate  umbel  or 
in  a bunch.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  species 
described,  only  five  of  which  are  European.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  common  fenugreek, 
T.  Fcenum-Gr cecum.  This  plant  is  cultivated 
throughout  Greece  and  the  East  as  an  article  of 
food.  The  seeds  are  the  part  used,  and  they  are 
eaten  either  boiled  or  raw,  mixed  with  honey. 
Their  scent  is  very  strong ; and  hence,  no  doubt, 
they  have  been  considered  to  possess  medicinal 
virtues.  T.  ccerulea , a native  of  Switzerland  and 
Bohemia,  is  cultivated  both  as  an  ornamental 
plant  and  as  a useful  one.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
delicate  blue  colour,  and  possess  a penetrating 
odour,  like  that  of  balsam  of  Peru.  This  odour 
increases  by  drying,  and  is  employed  by  the 
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Italian  perfumers  to  mix  with  various  of  their 
preparations.  The  Swiss  also  use  it  to  give  an 
aroma  to  some  of  their  cheeses. 

Trigonellites. — A genus  of  fossil  cephalo- 
pods.  See  Ammonitiixe. 

Ti’igonia  (ryymos,  triangular). — A genus 
of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Conchifera , and  forming  the  type  of  the  family 
Trigoniid^e.  There  are  only  three  recent  spe- 
cies described,  all  natives  of  Australia.  The  shell 
is  of  a triangular  form,  of  considerable  thickness, 


Trigonia  eaudata , 


and  tuberculated  or  ornamented  with  radiating 
or  concentric  ribs.  The  teeth  are  strong,  two  in 
the  left  and  three  in  the  right  valve,  and  striated 
across.  The  interior  of  the  shell  is  highly 
nacreous,  and  two  of  the  species  are  brightly 
coloured.  The  fossil  species  are  very  numer- 
ous, about  100  having  been  described,  and  are 
most  abundant  in  the  oolitic  rocks.  The  species 
appear  for  the  most  part  to  have  attained  much 
larger  dimensions  than  the  recent. 

Trigonoceplialits  Qrgiywvos,  triangular ; 
head).  — A genus  of  serpents.  See 
Crotalid^e. 

Trilobites  three;  Aa/ss?,  a lobe). — Ex- 

tinct fossil  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Crus- 
tacea, and  now  generally  arranged  amongst  the 
Entomostraca , constituting  the  tribe  Trilobitce 
or  Palceadce.  They  are  the  oldest  articulated 
animals  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  do  not 
exactly  correspond  with  any  one  group  of  living 
articulata , but  appear  to  form  a connecting  link 
between  the  Phyllopoda  and  the  Pcecilopoda. 
The  body,  as  we  see  them  in  the  fossil  state,  con- 
sists of  a series  of  rings,  varying  in  number,  and 
is  distinguished  into  three  distinct  parts — head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen.  They  have  two  large, 
compound  eyes,  which  appear  prominent.  Some 
slight  traces  of  the  mouth  have  been  seen  in  a 
few ; but  no  antennae  have  as  yet  been  observed 
in  any,  nor  have  the  feet  been  ascertained. 


These  latter  organs,  therefore,  must  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  soft,  membranous,  and  leaf- 
shaped, like  those  of  the  Phyllopoda , while  the 
feelers  were  in  all  likelihood  short  and  undeveloped 
Burmeister  thus  sums  up  our  knowledge  of  these 
curious  creatures  when  they  were  alive : — 1. 
They  moved  only  by  swimming,  remained  close 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  did  not  creep 
about  at  the  bottom.  2.  They  swam  in  an 
inverted  position,  the  belly  upwards,  the  back 
downwards,  and  they  made  use  of  the  power  of 
rolling  themselves  into  a ball  as  a defence  against 
attacks  from  above.  3.  They  fed  upon  small 
aquatic  animals,  and,  in  the  absence  of  such,  on 
the  spawn  of  allied  species.  4.  They  most  pro- 
bably did  not  inhabit  the  open  sea,  but  the 
vicinities  of  coasts,  in  shallow  water,  and  lived 
gregariously  in  vast  numbers,  chiefly  of  one  spe- 
cies. 5.  The  number  of  species  could  never 
have  been  very  great,  as  scarcely  more  than  six 
or  eight  have  been  found  together  in  any  one 
stratum.  6.  The  number  of  individuals,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  very  great.  They  under- 
went a progressive  metamorphosis.  7.  As  the 
recent  Phyllopoda  present  great  differences  in  size 
in  the  same  species,  according  to  their  age,  so  in 
the  Trilobites,  large  individuals  do  not  indicate 
a separate  species,  unless  other  differences  are 
presented.  There  are  no  traces  of  trilobites  ex- 
hibited in  strata  formed  subsequently  to  the 
palaeozoic  period,  and  they  were  first  observed  in 
British  rocks.  They  have  been  found  widely 
distributed,  for  we  find  them  in  North  and  South 
America,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
South  Africa.  They  have  been  divided  into 
three  families,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
shelly  covering: — I.  Eurypteridce , which  have 
no  shell.  Only  one  genus  is  known.  See 
Euripterus.  II.  Cytherinidce,  which  have  a 
bivalve,  bean-shaped  shell.  Of  this  family  also 
only  one  genus  is  known.  See  Cytherina. 
III.  Trilobitce , which  have  a shell  consisting  of 
as  many  rings  as  there  are  joints  of  the  body. 
This  last  family  contains  many  genera  and  spe- 
cies, and  is  divided  into  two  large  groups — 1st, 
those  which  have  the  power  of  rolling  themselves 
up  into  the  form  of  a ball,  as  Ogygia ; and,  2d, 


Ogygia  Buchii . 

those  which  have  not  the  power  of  rolling  them- 
selves up  in  the  form  of  a ball,  as  Calymene. 
The  species  belonging  to  the  first  group  are 
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chiefly  found  in  the  limestone  formation,  and  are 
not  of  such  ancient  date  as  those  of  the  second, 


Calymene  BlumenbacMi. 


which  are  principally  found  in  the  lowest  Silurian 
rocks. 

Tringa.  The  Sandpipers. — A genus  of  birds. 
See  Scolopacid.se. 

Triocepliali. — A family  of  monsters.  See 
Otocephalai. 

Triodon  (<7-£s/j,  three ; oSovs,  tooth).  — A 
genus  of  fishes.  See  Diodontida. 

Trionyx  (rgus,  three;  ov  v\,  a claw). — A genus 
of  turtles.  See  Chelonia. 

Tripe  de  Roche. — A species  of  lichen.  See 
Thallogena. 

Tripoli. — A mineral  substance  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  occurring  in 
the  form  of  a coarse,  dull,  earthy  mass,  which  is 
rough,  but  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue.  It  is 
easily  scratched  by  the  nail,  is  difficult  of  fusion, 
but  imbibes  water,  which  softens  it.  Specific 
gravity  1*86  to  2*2.  It  appears  to  be  composed 
of  the  shields  of  infusorial  animalcules  or  diato- 
macess.  It  was  first  brought  from  Tripoli  in 
Africa,  but  has  since  been  found  in  France, 
Italy,  and  near  Prague  in  Germany.  Tripoli 
is  employed  in  polishing  metals,  marble,  glass, 
&c. 

Tripoxylon. — A genus  of  wasps.  See  Crab- 
RONIDA. 

Triticutu.  The  Wheat. — A genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Gramineos  or  grasses.  It  is  from  this  genus  of 
plants  that  are  derived  the  various  kinds  of  wheat, 
which  renders  it  one  of  the  most  important  genera 
of  plants  that  are  known.  As  an  article  of  food 
wheat  takes  a prominent  place  in  the  earliest 
records  of  man.  The  proximate  vegetable  prin- 
ciples which  the  flour  of  wheat  contains  are  starch 
and  gluten,  the  first  containing  a large  quantity 
of  carbon,  the  latter  containing  a larger  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  than  any  other  cereal  we  possess. 
Foods  that  contain  carbonaceous  matter  are 
fattening,  whilst  those  which  contain  nitrogen 
are  strengthening.  It  is  thus  that  wheat  flour 
has  become  to  be  the  staple  article  of  food  of  the 
finest  races  of  men  in  the  world.  Wheat  has  been 
so  long  cultivated  by  man  that  almost  all  trace  is 
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lost  of  its  native  country.  The  common  wheat, 
T.  vulgare , which  includes  two  varieties,  cestivum 
and  hybernum  (raised  to  the  rank  of  species  by 
some  botanists),  has  been  found  wild  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Persia  and  Siberia,  apparently  removed 
from  the  influence  of  cultivation.  It  is  cultivated 
to  a great  extent  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Germany,  Hungary, 
the  Crimea,  and  Caucasus ; Persia,  Northern 
India,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  It  can  be  reared, 
indeed,  wherever  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  not  under  37°  or  39°  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
mean  summer  heat,  for  a period  of  at  least  three 
or  four  months,  is  above  55°.  The  genus  Triticum 
contains  about  forty  species,  many  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  merely  grasses,  and  some  very  trouble- 
some ones  to  the  farmer. 

Triton  (Triton,  a sea  deity). —A  genus  of 
batrachian  reptiles.  See  Batrachia. 

Triton. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca , 
nearly  allied  to  the  family  Muricidce.  The  shells 
of  this  genus  are  furnished  with  a series  of  dis- 
connected varices  running  up  the  spire  at  irregular 
distances.  The  species  are  numerous,  nearly  100 
recent,  and  upwards  of  forty  fossil  species  having 
been  described.  They  are  distributed  generally 
over  the  whole  globe,  and  many  reach  a large  size. 
T.  variegatum  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and  is 
well  known  as  the  sea  conch  or  trumpet  of 
Triton.  It  is  the  conch  used  by  the  Australian 
and  Polynesian  islanders.  The  apex  having  a 
hole  bored  in  it,  notes  can  be  produced  by  blow- 
ing through  the  aperture. 

Tritonia. — A genus  of  nudibranchiate  Mol- 
lusca, forming  the  type  of  a small  family  of  these 
interesting  little  animals.  There  are  a good  many 
species  known.  See  Nudibranchiata. 

Trivia. — A genus  of  cowries,  commonly  called 
Pigs.  See  Cypralda. 

Trochctia. — A genus  of  leeches.  See  An- 
nelida. 

Trochidae  (< rgo%oi , a hoop). — A family  of 
molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Gas- 
teropoda, composed  of  numerous  species  divided 
amongst  several  genera  and  sub-genera,  but  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  genus  Trochus  of  Linnseus. 
According  to  some  conchologists,  these  shells 
form  part  of  the  family  Turbinidce , but  they  differ 
from  them  in  having  a more  conical  shell  with  a 
square  mouth,  and  a horny,  many- whirled  oper- 
culum. They  live  on  the  rocks  and  sea-weeds 
near  low  water  mark,  and  sometimes  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  seas. 

Trochilidae.  The  Humming-Birds. — A family 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  tenuirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passeres.  This  family  contains  a great 
number  of  species,  above  300  having  been  de- 
scribed, and  they  have  been  divided  into  many 
genera  and  sub-genera,  in  the  last  list  amounting 
to  no  fewer  than  seventy-six ! It  contains  some 
of  the  smallest  known  birds,  and  many  remark- 
able for  the  wonderful  splendour  of  their  plumage. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can 
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convey  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
dazzling  lustre.  They  are  active  little  birds,  and 
the  structure  of  their  tiny  frames  shows  that  they 
are  intended  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  life 
in  the  air.  Their  food  consists  of  small  insects, 
and,  perhaps,  the  nectareous  juices  of  flowers,  and 
their  tongue  is  exquisitely  fashioned  for  enabling 
them  to  obtain  this  kind  of  food.  It  is  very  long, 
and  can  be  darted  out  of  the  bill  to  a considerable 
length  bjr  a sudden  motion  like  that  of  a spring. 
Their  feet  are  small,  generally  dark  coloured, 
and  in  several  species  which  live  high  up  in 
mountainous  regions,  have  the  tarsi  warmly  pro- 
tected with  large  white  plumelets,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  having  downy  muff’s  on  their 
legs.  Their  wings  are  very  long  and  narrow,  and 
they  are,  by  means  of  the  rapid  motion  given  to 
them,  able  to  balance  themselves  in  the  air, 
hovering  round  flowering  shrubs  and  plants, 
probing  their  tubular  nectaries,  and  at  the  same 
time  emitting  a pretty  loud  humming  noise — 
hence  their  English  name.  They  are  very  pug- 
nacious birds,  and  defend  their  nests  with  the 
greatest  courage  against  all  intruders,  even  man 
himself.  Humming-birds  are  exclusively  natives 
of  the  New  World,  and  we  were  first  made 
acquainted  with  them  by  the  Spaniards  who 
invaded  Mexico.  They  are  found  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  to  another,  though  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  tropical  parts,  in  the 
deltas,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers 
which  flow  through  this  vast  country.  They  are 
also  found  inhabiting  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  some  species  found  there  do  not  occur  on  the 


Ornismya  moschitis  and  nest. 


mainland.  One  of  these,  Mellisuga  humilis , has 
a very  sweet  note,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  species 
of  the  family  that  has  a real  song.  The  male  of 
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this  bird  is  about  2 \ inches  in  length,  and  is 
described  as  appearing,  when  dartiDg  diagonally 
upwards,  exactly  like  a humble  bee.  The  nests 
of  the  humming-birds  are  wonderfully  made,  and 
almost  all  the  species  lay  two  eggs,  in  some  cases 
extraordinarily  small.  The  genus  Trochilus,  to 
which  they  were  originally  all  referred,  contains 
now  only  comparatively  few  species.  The  typical 
species,  T.  colubris,  the  ruby-throated  humming- 
bird; is  a beautiful  species,  about  3 \ inches  in 
length,  the  body  glittering  with  green  and  gold, 
and  the  throat  and  chin  rivalling  the  ruby  in 
brilliancy.  The  smallest  species  of  all,  and  in- 
deed the  tiniest  of  the  feathered  race,  T.  minimus 
(. Mellisuga  minima ),  is  only  1\  inch  in  length, 
and  weighs  only  about  twenty  grains.  The  spe- 
cies selected  for  representation  is  the  Ornismya 
moschitis. 

Trochiscns. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  M oi- 
lmen, belonging  to  the  family  Trochidm.  The 
shell  upon  which  this  genus  is  founded  resembles 
very  closely  a species  of  Turbo , but  possesses  a 
horny  operculum. 

Trochoceras. — Agenus  of  fossil  cephalopods. 
See  Nautilid.®. 

T toe  Sms. — A genus  of  shells  belonging  to 
and  forming  the  type  of  the  family  Trochidce. 
The  shells  of  this  genus  are  pyramidal,  with 
nearly  flat  bases,  and  the  mouth  is  depressed, 
obliquely  triangular,  smooth  and  pearly  inside. 
The  columella  is  always  twisted,  slightly  trun- 
cate, and  the  operculum  is  horny,  and  many- 
whirled.  The  recent  species  are  numerous,  about 
150  having  been  described,  are  distributed  over 
most  parts  of  the  globe,  and  have  recently  been 
divided  into  a considerable  number  of  sub-genera. 
The  fossil  species  are  still  more  numerous,  and 
occur  both  in  the  older  formations,  and  in  the 
more  recent  tertiary  deposits. 

Troglodytes  a hole ; 'Sum,  to  creep). 

— The  chimpanzee.  See  Simiid^e. 

Troglodytes.  The  Wren. — A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  tenuirostral  tribe  of  the  order 
Passeres , and  family  Certhiidce.  There  is  only 
one  European  species,  our  little  familiar  wren, 
T.  Europceus.  This  well  known  bird,  the  Kitty 
wren,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a native  of 
northern  and  central  Europe,  and  extends  to 
Smyrna  and  Trebisond.  It  is  only  about  3 \ inches 
long,  and  of  a peculiar  round  shape  and  short  tail. 
Like  the  robin,  this  little  bird  courts  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  man,  and  in  winter  takes  refuge  from 
the  severe  cold  in  cattle  sheds,  and  other  warm 
places.  Its  song  is  rather  sweet  and  sprightly, 
and  is  continued  throughout  the  whole  winter. 
The  nest  of  the  wren  is  constructed  with  much 
art,  is  of  an  oval  shape  with  a dome-like  top,  and 
the  entrance  is  a small  aperture  at  the  side.  The 
female  lays  from  ten  to  sixteen,  or  even  eighteen 
eggs.  Insects  and  worms  form  their  chief  food. 
America  possesses  her  wren  also,  T.  domestica , 
which  is  as  well  known  and  equally  familiar  with 
them  as  our  little  favourite  is  with  us.  It  is  a 
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larger  bird,  however,  than  ours,  and  is  said  to 
Rave  a finer  and  stronger  note. 

Trogonidae.  The  Trogons.  — A family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  fissirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passeres.  Between  thirty  and  forty  species 
have  been  enumerated,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  natives  of  America  and  its  islands. 
Several  are  found  in  the  large  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  as  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo,  &c.,  while  only  one  has  as  yet  been 
found  on  the  whole  continent  of  Africa.  The, 
family  is  characterized  by  their  having  the  bill 
short,  triangular,  and  strong;  the  tips,  and  gener- 
ally the  margins,  toothed ; the  wings  very  short, 
and  their  tarsi  and  feet  weak.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  to  which  they  belong,  they  have  a wide 
gape,  and  are  truly  insectivorous.  They  are 
solitary  birds,  living  in  the  deep  and  gloomy 


Trogon  resplendtns — Resplendent  Trogon. 

recesses  of  the  forest,  far  from  the  haunts  of  civi- 
lized man,  and  though  not  of  strictly  elegant 
forms,  are  remarkably  brilliant  in  their  plumage. 
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Taking  up  their  position  in  the  centre  of  a thickly 
leaved  tree,  they  remain  there  the  whole  day 
almost,  lying  in  ambush  for  insects  passing  within 
their  reach.  They  are  most  active  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  twilight.  The  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  species  is  the  resplendent  trogon,  T. 

( calurus ) resplendens , a native  of  Guatemala,  in 
Mexico.  It  is  a very  beautiful  bird,  and,  indeed, 
as  has  been  well  observed,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  the  imagination  to  conceive  anything  more 
rich  and  gorgeous  than  the  golden-green  colour 
which  adorns  the  principal  part  of  the  plumage  of 
this  splendid  bird ; or  more  elegant  and  graceful 
than  the  flowing  plumes  which  sweep  pendent 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  forming  a long 
train  of  metallic  brilliancy.  This  bird  was  cele- 
brated in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Mexicans ; 
whilst  the  feathers  of  another  species,  also  a 
native  of  Mexico,  T.  curucui , were  employed  by 
them  in  the  fabrication  of  the  figures  and  pictures 
used  in  festivals,  in  war,  and  in  their  temples. 

Trogontherium. — A genus  of  beavers.  See 
Castok. 

Trombidiidse.  — A family  of  mites*  See 
Aoarid^e. 

Tropoeolum  (r^ovruiov,  a buckler).  The 
Indian  Cress — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
forming  the  type  of  the  nat.  ord.  Tropoeolacece , 
and  deriving  their  name  from  the  leaf  resembling 
a buckler  in  appearance.  The  species  are  herba- 
ceous, trailing  or  twining  plants,  having  a deli- 
cate texture,  with  alternate  exstipulate  leaves, 
and  axillary,  often  gay  flowers.  They  are  natives 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  America,  and  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Europe.  T.  majus , the  great 
Indian  cress  or  nasturtium,  is  a native  of  Peru, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  year 
1686.  The  unripe  fruits  of  this  and  another  spe- 
cies, also  a native  of  Peru,  T.  minus , the  small 
Indian  cress,  are  used  as  a pickle,  for  which  their 
warm  biting  flavour  renders  them  very  fit. 

Trygon.  The  Sting  Ray . — A genus  of  rays. 
See  Raiid^e. 

Tuber. — The  Truffle.  See  Thallogen^e. 

Tubicinella. — A genus  of  Cirrhipedes.  See 
BALANIDiE. 

Tubicolse. — A family  of  Annelides.  See  An- 
nelida. 

Tubiporidse — A family  of  Zoophytes.  Sea 
Anthozoa. 

Tubulariidse. — A family  of  Zoophytes.  See 
Anthozoa. 

Tulipa.  The  Tulip  (from  a corruption  of  the 
Persian  word  Thoulyhan  or  Toleban,  signifying  a 
turban). — A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliace^e,  and  forming 
the  type  of  the  sub-family  Tulipece.  The  genus 
is  composed  of  a considerable  number  of  species,  na- 
tives chiefly  of  Southern  Europe  and  Central  Asia. 
They  have  bulbous  roots,  radical  leaves,  oval, 
oblong,  or  lanceolate,  and  their  stalk  generally 
terminates  in  a single  handsome  flower  consisting 
of  a perianth  of  six  sepals,  campanulate  in  shape, 
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and  caducous.  Several  of  the  species  are  indige- 
nous to  France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe ; amongst  which  the  wild  tulip,  T.  sylves- 
tris , found  wild  also  in  Great  Britain,  is  perhaps 
the  most  abundant.  The  flower  slightly  pendent 
at  the  extremity  of  the  stalk,  is  of  a uniform 
yellow  colour.  T.  Gesneriana  is,  however,  the 
species  which  is  so  well  known  as  the  tulip  of  our 
gardens.  It  is  a native  of  the  Levant,  but  is  now 
found  growing  wild  in  the  environs  of  Nice, 
Calabria,  and  the  Caucasus.  The  culture  of 
this  fine  plant  forms  a remarkable  feature  in 
horticulture.  No  other  plant  almost  sports  by 
cultivation  into  so  many  varieties  as  the  tulip. 
Horticulturists  arrange  the  numerous  kinds  into 
two  classes — those  which  have  the  colour  de- 
tached upon  a white  ground,  and  those  which  have 
the  ground  more  or  less  coloured.  The  first  kind 
is  most  esteemed  by  amateurs,  and  are  what  are 
called  Dutch  tulips.  In  Holland  the  cultivation 
of  tulips  has  long  been  a favourite  amusement, 
and  about  two  centuries  ago  became  a perfect 
mania.  It  began  about  the  year  1634,  and  like 
a violent  epidemic,  seized  upon  all  classes  of  the 
community,  leading  to  disasters  and  misery  such 
as  the  records  of  commerce  or  of  bankruptcies  can 
scarcely  parallel.  The  passion  for  the  possession 
of  those  plants  became  in  a short  time  so  strong 
that  dealing  in  them  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant money  speculations.  In  1636  tulip  marts 
had  been  established  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  various  other  towns,  where 
tulip  bulbs  were  sold  and  resold  in  the  same 
manner  as  stocks  are  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
London.  The  eagerness  with  which  men  em- 
barked in  these  wild  speculations  may  be  best  ex- 
plained by  a statement  of  simple  facts.  Property 
to  the  value  of  100,000  florins  (florin  equal  to 
two  shillings)  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  a 
few  roots.  One  kind  of  tulip,  the  Admiral  Leif  ken, 
was  reckoned  worth  4,400  florins.  A Semper 
Augustus  was  deemed  cheap  if  purchased  for  5,500 
florins.  At  one  period  there  were  only  two  roots 
of  that  rare  species  in  Holland,  and  so  intense 
was  the  passion  to  possess  them  that  a merchant 
offered  twelve  acres  of  building  lots  for  one  of 
them  which  was  at  Haarlem,  while  its  neighbour 
of  Amsterdam  was  purchased  for  4,600  florins, 
a carriage,  a span  of  gray  horses,  and  a complete 
suit  of  harness.  A single  root  of  the  Viceroy 
was  sold  for  the  following  articles: — two  lasts  of 
wheat,  and  four  of  rye ; four  fat  oxen,  eight  fat 
swine,  and  twelve  fat  sheep ; two  hogsheads  of 
wine,  and  four  tuns  of  beer;  two  tons  of  butter,  one 
thousand  pounds  of  cheese,  a complete  bed,  a suit 
of  clothes,  and  a silver  drinking  cup,  valued  in  all 
at  2,560  florins.  This  tulipomania,  as  it  was 
called,  was  confined  to  the  Netherlands,  and  rose 
to  its  greatest  height  in  the  years  1634,  1635, 
1636,  and  1637. 

Tungsten. — A metal  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  two  Swedish  words  tung-sten  or  ponder- 
ous stone.  It  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in 
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1781,  and  from  this  circumstance  has  also  been 
called  Scheelite  or  Scheelium.  It  occurs  native 
in  the  form  of  tungstate  of  lime ; and  is  found 
also  in  combination  with  lead,  as  tungstate  of 
lead,  and  with  iron,  constituting  the  mineral 
known  by  the  name  of  wolfram. 

Tnnicata  ( tunicatus , enveloped  in  a coat  or 
tunic).  Tunicaries. — A class  of  acephalous  Mol- 
lusca , composed  of  animals  which  are  extremely 
unlike  shell-fish  in  appearance,  and  till  lately  were 
denied  a place  in  works  on  conchology.  They 
have  no  shells,  but  are  protected  instead  by  an 
elastic,  leathery-looking  tunic.  They  have  no 
organs  of  locomotion,  but  are  found  floating  freely 
in  the  sea,  or  fixed  to  rocks,  stones,  corals,  sea- 
weeds, and  such  like  marine  bodies.  They  are 
hollow,  and  have  two  orifices  from  which  they 
squirt  water  with  considerable  force.  The  colour 
of  these  animals  is  very  varied,  sometimes  even 
splendid,  and  are  curious  objects  when  seen  fresh 
from  the  sea.  When  dried,  however,  they  are 
exceedingly  uninteresting,  and  present  therefore 
little  attraction  for  the  collector.  They  are  very 
apathetic  and  inactive,  living  upon  minute  sea- 
weeds and  diatomaceae,  which  they  draw  into 
their  mouth  by  currents  of  water  caused  by  the 
action  of  their  ciliated  respiratory  organs.  A 
curious  fact  was  lately  discovered  with  regard  to 
the  external  tunic  of  these  animals.  At  one  time 
it  was  believed  that  the  substance  called  cellulose 
existed  only  in  plants,  and  that  its  presence  was 
a distinctive  mark  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
This  substance,  however,  is  now  found  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  coat  of  the  Tunicata.  They  are 
found  in  all  seas,  from  low  water  to  a consider- 
able depth.  The  sexes  are  united  in  almost  the 
entire  class,  and  the  young  produced  from  eggs 
undergo  a metamorphosis.  The  larvae  are  shaped 
like  the  tadpole  of  the  frog ; the  body  is  oval, 
and  furnished  with  black  eye  specks,  short  tenta- 
cular processes,  and  a long  tail,  by  the  vibrations 
of  which  they  swim.  Ultimately  they  fix  them- 
selves, the  tail  is  absorbed,  and  the  young  tuni- 
cary is  developed.  In  addition  to  reproduction 
by  eggs,  the  tunicaries  appear  to  possess  the 
power  of  reproduction  by  buds,  or  what  is  termed 
gemmation.  There  are  two  great  groups  of  tuni- 
caries : those  which  are  fixed  in  their  adult  state ; 
and  those  which  swim  freely  in  the  open  sea. 
The  first  or  fixed  group  consists  of  three  families 
— the  solitary,  social,  and  compound  tunicaries 
or  ascidians ; and  the  free  group  consists  of  two 
— the  pyrosomas  and  the  salpae.  The  simple  or 
solitary  ascidians,  Ascidiidce , are  solitary  or  gre- 
garious ; oviparous ; sexes  united ; branchial  sac 
simple,  or  disposed  in  deep  and  regular  folds. 
They  were  well  known  to  Aristotle,  and  described 
at  some  length  in  his  History  of  Animals.  Many 
of  the  species  are  esteemed  as  articles  of  food  in 
Brazil,  China,  and  the  Mediterranean.  At  Cette 
they  are  taken  regularly  to  market,  and  one 
species,  Cynthia  microcosmus , furnishes  a delicate 
morsel  much  sought  after.  They  vary  in  length 
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from  one  inch  to  five  or  six  inches,  and  range 
from  low  water  to  twenty  fathoms,  attached  to 
rocks,  shells,  and  sea-weed.  The  surface  of  Asci- 
dium  echinatum  is  studded  with  conical  papillae, 
each  with  four  to  seven  radiating  bristles.  Mol- 
gida  arenosa  is  of  a globular  form,  is  found  in  the 
muddy  lochs  and  bays  of  the  west  of  Scotland, 
and  comes  up  in  the  dredge  like  a little  ball  of 
sand.  The  social  ascidians,  Clavellinidce , are 
compound  fixed  animals,  the  individuals  con- 
nected by  creeping  tubular  prolongations  of  the 
common  tunic,  through  which  the  blood  circu- 
lates, or  by  a common  gelatinous  base.  The  in- 
dividuals are  small,  some  microscopic,  and  are 
found  on  stones,  shells,  and  sea- weed,  adhering  by 
numerous  root-like  projections  of  the  outer  tunic. 
They  are  transparent  and  colourless,  the  stomach 
being  indicated  by  an  orange-coloured  spot.  Re- 
production is  effected  by  ova  and  buds.  See 
Clavellinule.  The  compound  ascidians,  Bo- 
tryllidce , are  fixed,  their  tests  fused,  forming  a 
common  mass  in  which  they  are  imbedded  in  one 
or  more  groups;  individuals  not  connected  by 
any  internal  union.  They  are  both  oviparous 
and  gemmiparous.  The  species  are  tolerably 
numerous,  and  are  found  either  fixed  on  rocks, 
shells,  &c.,  or  encrusting  marine  substances.  See 
Botryllidje.  The  pyrosomas  are  compound, 
free,  and  pelagic.  They  are  often  gregarious  in 
vast  numbers,  and  are  splendidly  phosphorescent 
at  night.  See  Pyrosoma.  The  family  Salpidce 
consists  of  free  animals  found  floating  in  the 
ocean.  The  sexes  are  combined,  and  the  young 
are  produced  by  gemmation  in  chains,  which  are 
unlike  the  parents,  but  become  oviparous,  and 
produce  another  generation  like  the  parent.  See 
Salpa,  and  Alternation  of  Generation. 

Tupaia  (Malay  word,  Tupai ). — A genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order 
Ferae , and  family  Talpidce.  The  body  of  the 
animals  belonging  to  this  genus  is  elongate, 
cylindrical,  and  covered  with  close  fur  and  short 
hairs.  The  tail  is  longer  than  the  body,  and  is 
linear,  compressed,  and  fringed  on  the  sides.  The 
snout  is  long  and  attenuated,  the  eyes  large  and 
prominent,  the  ears  large  and  oblong,  and  the 
feet,  unlike  the  typical  species  of  the  family,  are 
formed  for  walking.  The  best  known  species  is  the 
banxring,  T.  Javanica.  It  is  a native  of  Java. 
It  lives  on  trees,  and  in  habits,  agility,  and 
manner  of  life,  resembles  very  much  the  squirrel. 
Two  or  three  other  species  are  known. 

Turbinella  (diminutive  of  turbo,  a top). — A 
genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Gasteropoda , and  forming  the  type  of  a 
family,  Turbinellidae.  There  are  a considerable 
number  of  species  known,  the  shells  of  which  are 
characterized  by  being  thick,  with  a short  spire, 
of  a fusiform  shape,  and  the  columella  marked 
with  several  distinct  transverse,  folds.  They  are 
found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  and  occur  in 
both  Old  and  New  Worlds.  T.pyrum  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  remarkable  species.  It  is  a 
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native  of  India,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
chank  shell.  In  the  temples  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  and  in  Ceylon,  carved  specimens  are  em- 
ployed by  the  priests  to  hold  sacred  oil,  and  the 
reversed  varieties  are  used  for  administering  medi- 
cine, and  are  held  sacred.  The  egg  cases  are 
large,  numerous  capsules  being  united  together  in 
a long  somewhat  spiral  band.  These  are  worn  by 
the  women  of  India  as  bracelets. 

Tnrbinidse.  Top  Shells.— A family  of  mollus- 
cous animals  belonging  to  the  class  Gasteropoda , 
composed  of  numerous  species,  which,  though  vary- 
ing a good  deal  in  form,  are  generally  rounded, 
more  or  less  spiral  or  top-shaped,  of  a fine  nacre- 
ous lustre  internally,  and  always  provided  with  a 
hard  calcareous  operculum  of  few  whirls.  Many 
of  the  species  are  handsome  and  elegantly  coloured, 
and  the  greater  number  are  natives  of  the  seas  of 
warm  climates.  WTien  the  epidermis  and  outer 
layer  of  shell  are  removed,  they  have  a brilliant 
pearly  appearance,  and  in  this  state  some  of  them 
are  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  shell  of 
Turbo  imperialis  is  used  in  inlaid  work  as  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  it  is  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  the  snail  mother-of-pearl.  The  oper- 
culum of  these  shells  varies  considerably  in 
appearance,  and  affords  characters  for  dividing 
them  into  several  genera.  That  of  one  species, 
Turbo  Sarmaticus , has  its  external  surface  of  a 
botryoidal  appearance,  resembling  some  of  the 
tufaceous  deposits  of  petrifying  wells.  This 
now  forms  the  type  of  the  genus  Sarmaticus. 
The  genus  Turbo  is  the  type  of  the  family  The 
species  are  solid,  turbinated  shells,  with  a large 
round  mouth,  and  the  operculum  is  convex  ex- 
ternally, and  smooth.  The  genus  Imperator  is 
composed  of  top-shaped  shells,  with  an  oblong  or 
four-sided  mouth,  very  much  resembling,  and 
often  confounded  with  Trochus,  but  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  oval,  flattened,  shelly  oper- 
culum. The  genus  Phasianella  consists  of  shells 
of  an  oblong  ovate  form,  polished  externally, 
marked  with  brilliant  colours,  and  having  an 
ovate  mouth,  but  not  pearly.  The  operculum  is 
ear-shaped,  flattened,  and  calcareous.  The  recent 
species  belonging  to  the  family  Turbinidce  are 
numerous,  nearly  100  having  been  described; 
but  the  fossil  species  far  exceed  them  in  number, 
about  430  having  been  enumerated. 

Turbo  (turbo,  a whipping-top).  See  Tur- 
BINTD^E. 

Turdid®  or  Merulidsc.  The  Thrushes  — 
A family  of  birds  belonging  to  the  tenuirostral 
tribe  of  the  order  Passeres,  composed  of  many 
species  characterized  by  having  a strong  bill  with 
the  sides  more  or  less  compressed,  the  culmen 
carinated,  straight  or  curved  to  the  tip,  which  in 
some  cases  is  considerably  bent  over.  The  gape 
is  sometimes  bristled,  the  tarsi  and  toes  strong, 
hind  claw  rather  long,  and  the  wings  moderate, 
generally  rounded.  They  inhabit  the  world 
generally,  species  of  the  family  being  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  family  has 
2 0 
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been  divided  into  several  sub-families.  The  ant- 
thrushes,  Formicarince , have  the  bill  lengthened, 
straight,  with  the  tip  suddenly  bent  downwards. 
Their  wings  are  short,  their  tail  generally  short 
and  even,  and  their  tarsi  lengthened  and  slender. 
They  inhabit  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world, 
some  seeking'  humid  forests,  and  others  the  mar- 
gins of  streams.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of 
ants  and  other  insects.  The  king  of  the  ant- 
thrushes,  Gr allaria  ( Turdus ) rex , is  about  the 
largest  of  this  family,  stands  higher  upon  its  legs 
than  any  other  species,  but  has  a very  short  tail. 
From  the  length  of  its  legs,  it  might  be  taken  at 
first  sight  for  a wading  bird.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a quail,  and  its  grey  plumage  is  elegantly 
barred  across.  It  lives  more  isolated  than  most 
of  the  others.  For  other  species  of  ant-thrushes, 
see  Pitta.  The  water-ouzel  has  also  been  re- 
ferred to  this  sub-family.  See  Htdrobata. 
The  true  thrushes,  Turdince , have  the  bill 
lengthened,  compressed,  with  the  culmen  gradu- 
ally curved  to  the  tip,  which  is  dentate.  Their 
wings  have  the  third  and  fourth  quills  longest. 
The  species  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
are  generally  solitary  in  their  habits,  and  feed 
for  the  most  part  on  fruits,  worms,  and  snails, 
&c.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  song, 
and  others  for  their  power  of  imitating  almost 
any  sound.  Of  the  first  set  there  are  several 
well  known  species,  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and 
general  favourites.  The  song-thrush,  throstle,  or 
mavis,  Turdus  musicus , exceeds  all  the  others  in 
vocal  powers.  From  early  spring,  throughout 
the  summer  months,  even  until  the  autumn,  this 
charming  songster  may  be  heard.  It  generally 
takes  its  station  on  the  top  of  a lofty  bush,  or 
even  a high  tree,  and  there  pours  forth  its  notes 
in  the  morning  and  towards  the  close  of  day. 


Turdus  viscivorus—HhQ  Missel-Thrush. 


The  song-thrush  inhabits  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  has  even  been  seen  in  winter  at 
Smyrna  and  Trebisond.  It  was  one  of  the  birds 
that  the  Roman  epicures  used  in  their  extrava- 
gant olios  of  brains  and  tongues  of  singing  birds, 
and  it  is  even  now  much  relished  by  Italian 
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gourmands.  The  missel-thrush,  Turdus  visci- 
vorus,  is  about  the  largest  of  the  British  species, 
being  about  eleven  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a 
brown  colour.  He  is  an  early  songster,  for, 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  yet  leafless  tree,  he 
pours  forth  his  loud  and  oft-repeated  strain  of 
melancholy  but  musical  cadences,  amid  all  the 
rudeness  and  chilling  blasts  of  February.  The 
advent  of  the  storm  is  hailed  by  him  in  notes  of 
more  than  ordinary  power ; and  so  remarkable  is 
this  habit,  that  it  has  obtained  for  this  bird,  in 
many  counties,  the  name  of  the  storm-cock.  He 
is  a bold  bird,  and  will  hardly  suffer  any  animal 
to  approach  its  haunts  during  the  season  of  in- 
cubation, driving  it  from  the  spot  with  loud  cries ; 
hence  the  Welsh  call  him  pen-y-llwvn,  the  head 
or  master  of  the  grove.  In  addition  to  the 
general  fare  of  the  thrushes,  the  missel-thrush  is 
remarkably  fond  of  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe — 
hence  its  English  and  Latin  names.  The  black- 
bird, Turdus  Merula  ( = Merula  vulgaris ),  is 
another  well  known  British  songster,  and  for 
power  and  quality  of  tone  is  first-rate.  His 
clear,  mellow,  fluting  pipe,  is  first  heard  in  the 
early  spring,  and  is  continued  far  into  the  year 
till  the  time  of  moulting.  The  blackbird  is 
about  ten  inches  long,  the  male  is  of  a deep  black 
colour,  and  the  female  is  of  a dark  russet-brown. 
It  is  a solitary  bird,  restless  and  timorous,  easily 
alarmed,  and  difficult  of  access.  As  a species 
it  is  widely  diffused,  occurring  as  far  east  as  the 
Morea,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Azores.  The  fruit 
consumed  by  the  blackbird  and  thrush  is  well  re- 
paid by  the  good  they  do  in  destroying  slugs  and 
snails.  These  birds  may  be  easily  taught  to  imi- 
tate the  human  voice,  to  whistle  tunes,  and  may 
be  made  to  crow  like  a cock,  and  cackle  like  a 
hen.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  species 
which  are  distinguished  for  possessing  this  faculty 
is  the  mocking-bird,  Turdus  (Mimus)  polyglottus. 
See  Mimds.  The  babbling-thrushes,  Timalince , 
have  the  bill  straight  and  compressed,  with  the 
tip  slightly  emarginate.  Their  wings  are  short 
and  rounded,  their  tail  broad  and  graduated ; 
their  legs  elevated,  and  their  toes  strong,  armed 
with  slightly  curved  claws.  The  species  inhabit 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  found  on 
the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivulets. 
Most  of  the  species  congregate  and  make  a chat- 
tering noise.  They  feed  on  insects  aud  grains. 
The  genus  Timalia  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and 
the  species  upon  which  it  is  founded,  T.  pileata , 
is  a small  bird  about  6|  inches  in  length,  and 
a native  of  Java.  It  frequents  groves  and  small 
woods,  builds  its  nest  in  hedges,  and  is  a bird 
of  social  habits,  delighting  to  dwell  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  plantations  and  human  dwell- 
ings. It  is  generally  a welcome  neighbour  where- 
ever  it  resides,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity 
and  pleasantness  of  its  note,  which  is  remark- 
ably slow  and  regular.  The  genus  Cinclosoma  is 
composed  of  two  or  three  species  found  in  Aus- 
tralia. C.  punctatum  is  known  by  the  name  of 
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the  ground-thrush,  and  inhabits  Yan  Diemen’s 
Land  and  Eastern  Australia.  It  is  found  chiefly 
on  the  summits  of  low  stony  hills,  and  rocky 
gullies,  particularly  those  covered  with  scrubs 
and  bushes.  Its  flight  is  limited,  but  it  runs 
fast,  and  when  flushed  rises  with  a sudden  whirr 
like  the  partridge.  Its  note  consists  of  a low 
piping  whistle.  As  its  English  name  imports, 
its  habits  are  for  the  most  part  terrestrial,  and  its 
flesh  is  considered  excellent  eating.  It  is  sold  in 
the  market  of  Hobart  Town  under  the  name  of 
ground-dove.  The  orioles,  Oriolince , another 
sub-family,  have  the  bill  lengthened,  with  the 
base  broad  and  gradually  compressed  towards  the 
tip ; the  nostrils  naked,  and  the  aperture  large. 
Their  wings  are  lengthened  and  pointed,  and 
their  tarsi  rather  short.  The  species  are  found 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  gener- 
ally seen  in  small  flocks  near  forests,  where  they 
feed  on  caterpillars,  insects,  and  fruit.  The  genus 
Oriolus , however,  contains  one  species  which  is  a 
native  of  the  temperate  as  well  as  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  an  occasional  summer 
visitor  to  Britain.  This  bird,  well  known  as  the 
golden  oriole,  0.  gatbula , is  about  the  size  of  the 
blackbird,  and  is  of  a fine  bright  golden-yellow 
colour,  except  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are 
black  tipped  with  yellow.  It  is  a migratory 
bird,  spending  the  winter  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  passing  the  summer  in  Europe.  In  general 
it  is  to  be  found  haunting  lonely  groves  and 
thickets  on  the  skirts  of  woods,  but  in  the  fruit 
season  it  comes  to  the  neighbourhood  of  human 
habitations,  to  orchards,  and  gardens.  The 
whistle  of  the  oriole  is  loud  but  flute-like.  The 
female  builds  her  nest  in  the  fork  of  a branch  in 
a tree,  and  she  is  said  to  be  so  fond  of  her  eggs 
and  young,  that  she  will  suffer  herself  to  be 
taken  rather  than  abandon  them.  The  last  sub- 
family of  the  Turdidce  is  the  short-legged 
thrushes,  Pycnotince.  The  species  are  remark- 
able for  the  shortness  of  their  tarsi,  which  is  the 
same  length  as  the  hind  toe.  Their  bills  are 
distinctly  emarginate,  and  generally  furnished 
with  bristles,  and  their  wings  are  for  the  most 
part  short.  These  birds  are  peculiar  to  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  are  usually  found  in  the  woods,  feed- 
ing on  caterpillars,  insects,  and  fruits. 

Turd  us.  The  Thrush  and  Blackbird , &c. 

See  TuRDiDiE. 

Turquoise. — A precious  stone,  well  known 
for  its  beautiful  celestial-blue  colour,  sometimes 
tinged  with  green.  It  is  destitute  of  lustre, 
opaque,  and  does  not  admit  of  a very  high  polish. 
It  is  harder  than  glass,  but  softer  than  quartz. 
Spec.  grav.  2*6296  to  3*25.  The  composition  of 
turquoise  is  alumina,  phosphoric  acid,  oxide  of 
copper,  oxide  of  iron,  water,  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  turquoise  is  much  worn  in  necklaces, 
rings,  and  in  every  part  of  ornamental  jewellery. 
The  real  turquoises  are  found  exclusively  in 
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Persia,  the  mines  from  which  they  are  obtained 
being  situated  near  Nishapore.  These  mines  are 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  bring  a rent  of 
from  £2,000  to  £2,700  a-year.  A variety 
called  occidental  or  bony  turquoise,  or  Odontolithe, 
is  found  near  St.  Simon  in  Languedoc  in  France, 
and  in  Switzerland,  but  is  found  to  be  merely 
fossil  bone  coloured,  and  penetrated  with  phos- 
phate of  iron. 

Turrilites  ( turris , a tower;  hi6o;,  a stone). — 
A fossil  genus  of  cephalopodous  Mollusca.  See 
Ammonitid^e. 

Turritella  (diminutive  of  turris , a tower). — 
A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollusca , forming  the 
type  of  a small  family,  Turritettidoe , characterized 
by  the  species  being  turrited,  elongate,  many- 
whirled,  spirally  striated,  and  having  a round 
mouth,  and  a horny  operculum  of  many  whirls. 
The  recent  species  are  found  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world,  ranging  from  the  laminarian  zone 
to  100  fathoms.  About  fifty  recent  species  have 
been  described,  and  as  many  as  170  fossil. 

Turtur.  The  Turtle  Dove. — A genus  of 
pigeons.  See  Columbine. 

Tussilago  (tussis,  a cough). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Composites.  Two  species  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  one  of  which,  T.  Farfara , is  known  by 
the  name  of  colt’s-foot,  and  affords  a popular 
remedy  for  coughs  and  colds. 

Tufenag — A metal.  See  Copper. 

Typha  a marsh).  The  Reed  Mace. — 

A genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants.  See  Aba- 

CEiE* 

Typhlops  (’rufXco\pi  blind).  Blind  Lizards. 
— A genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  order 
Saura,  and  forming  the  type  of  the  family 
Typhlopsidce.  The  species  are  of  small  size,  and 
have  a cylindrical  body,  covered  with  uniform, 
polished,  imbricated,  six-sided  scales.  The  head 
is  broad  and  depressed,  the  nostrils  lateral,  the 
tongue  elongate,  flat,  forked,  and  the  mouth 
small.  The  intermaxillary  and  nasal  bones,  and 
the  vomer,  &c.,  are  so  solidly  fixed  to  each  other, 
that  they  cannot  open  their  mouth  wide.  The 
eye  is  very  small,  nearly  rudimentary,  like  a 
point,  and  hardly  visible  through  the  skin,  and 
they  have  no  external  auditory  orifice.  They 
have  no  incisive  teeth,  and  maxillary  teeth  in 
one  jaw  only;  in  some  in  the  upper,  in  others  in 
the  lower.  They  are  harmless  creatures,  live  in 
moist  places,  or  under  stones,  and,  like  the  earth 
worms,  dig  for  themselves  small  holes  in  the 
ground.  The}7  live  upon  insects,  larvae,  small 
worms,  &c.,  and  are  rather  sluggish  in  their 
habits.  About  twenty-four  species  have  been 
described,  some  about  the  size  of  the  blind  worm, 
and  others  not  thicker  than  a crow  quill. 

Tyraiminae/Tyrannus.  The  Tyrant  Shrikes. 
— A sub-familv  and  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  fly-catchers.  See  Muscicapid^e. 
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Uaranus. — A synonym  of  Varenus. 

i'rfora.  — A synonym  of  Anacharis  — the 
plant  which  has  been  described  under  this  name, 
Anacharis  Alsinastrum , being  now  determined  to 
be  identical  with  Udora  Canadensis , a native  of 
America.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  along  with  timber  from  Canada. 
See  Anacharis. 

Ulex.  The  Furze  or  Whin. — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Leguminosce.  The  species  are  branched,  ever- 
green shrubs,  furnished  with  spines,  and  bearing 
yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  a pubescent  legume. 
The  furze,  gorse,  or  whin,  U.  europceus , is  an 
exceedingly  common  plant  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  an  erect,  evergreen  shrub,  with  beautiful  yel- 
low flowers,  which  appear  in  greatest  abundance 
from  February  to  May,  though  in  mild  seasons 
it  may  be  seen  in  blossom  all  the  year  round ; 
hence  it  has  been  called  “ the  never  bloomless 
furze.”  On  the  moors  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain  the  whin  is  of  great  value,  as  a shelter  to 
sheep  in  winter.  Upon  hilly  and  exposed  culti- 
vated grounds,  near  the  sea,  it  is  sometimes  sown 
in  ridges  to  form  hedges.  In  years  of  scarcity, 
whins,  bruised  with  the  flail,  have  been  used 
as  winter  food  for  horses.  The  flowers  give 
out  a yellow  colour,  and  are  used  by  children  to 
dye  their  “ paste  eggs  ” in  Easter.  In  Scotland 
at  one  time  the  whin  was  a principal  article  of 
fuel. 

Ullucus  ( ulhico , one  of  the  native  names  for 
one  of  the  species). — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Portulacacece. 
The  species  have  tuberous  roots,  and  there  is  one, 
a native  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  U.  tuberosus,  which 
is  cultivated  in  these  countries  for  the  sake  of  the 
tubers,  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  called  by  the 
natives,  ullueo,  olluco,  and  melloco.  Growing 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  South  America, 
where  the  climate  is  rather  cold,  this  plant  was 
considered  fit  to  be  introduced  into  Europe. 
Several  attempts  have  accordingly  been  made,  in 
consequence  of  the  disease  in  the  potatoes,  to 
make  it  a substitute  for  this  useful  vegetable. 
It  was  found  to  succeed  well  in  France,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  tubers  do  not  keep  well. 

Uinmceae.  The  Elm  family. — A sub-order 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  large 
and  important  nat.  ord.  Urticacece.  The  species 
are  rougli-leaved  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a watery' 
juice,  natives  of  the  northern  and  mountainous 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  By  some 
botanists  they  form  a distinct  order  by  themselves. 
The  typical  genus,  Ulmus , and  the  one  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  family,  is  composed  of  trees, 
many  of  which  are  useful  for  their  timber,  and 
others  for  ornamental  purposes.  About  twenty 
species  have  been  enumerated,  natives  of  Europe, 
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North  America,  India,  and  China.  The  English, 
or  small -leaved  elm,  U.  campestris , notwith- 
standing its  name,  is  a doubtful  native  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  west  of  Asia  and  Barbary,  and 
is  asserted  by  some  to  have  been  introduced  to 
this  country  by  the  Romans ; or,  as  others  be- 
lieve, was  brought  from  Palestine  during  the 
crusades.  It  does  not  ripen  its  seeds  in  this 
country,  but  thrives  well,  and  more  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  such  as  Lon- 
don, grows  to  a large  size.  It  often  attains  a 
height  of  from  seventy  to  ninety  feet,  with  a dia- 
meter of  four  or  five.  Its  wood  is  compact  and 
durable  under  water,  and  it  has  been  used  for 
sleepers  on  railways,  and  for  wooden  pavement. 
The  inner  bark  of  this  tree  is  bitter,  mucilagin- 
ous, and  astringent,  and  has  been  used  in  medi- 
cine. The  wych,  or  Scotch  elm,  U.  montana, 
is  a true  native  tree,  and  is  found  growing  indi- 
genous in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Fine 
examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  south  of  Scotland ; 
and  one  of  the  largest  wych  elms  on  record  was 
the  well  known  “ trysting  tree,”  near  Kelso,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  preserved,  though  the 
tree  itself  is  apparently  dead.  In  1796  the  trunk 
was  thirty  feet  in  girth.  When  old,  the  trunk  often 
becomes  sculptured  with  deep  ridges,  like  a cork 
tree.  A variety  of  U.  campestris  is  equally  re- 
markable for  the  corky  nature  of  its  bark,  and 
has  been  described  as  a distinct  species,  under 
the  name  of  U.  suberosa , the  cork-barked  elm. 
Several  species  of  American  elms  grow  to  the 
height  of  noble  trees.  U.  Americanus , the  Ame- 
rican elm,  is  found  in  low  woods,  from  New 
England  to  the  Carolinas,  and  attains  a height 
of  from  eighty  to  100  feet. 

Ulvacese. — A tribe  of  acotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Algaz,  and  family  Con- 
fervoidece.  The  species  are  amongst  the  simple 
forms  of  vegetable  life,  not  being  widely  separated 
from  the  Palmellacece , though  the  conjunction  of 
the  cells  into  a definite  membrane  indicates  a 
higher  organization.  The  laver,  Ulva,  is  a very 
common  marine  plant,  and  is  eaten  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  dulse. 

Ulviaa. — A genus  of  acotyledonous  plants. 
A species  of  this  genus,  U.  aceti , is  known  as  the 
vinegar  plant,  mother  of  vinegar.  It  consists  of 
. a compact,  lubricous  layer  of  very  minute  gra- 
nules, at  first  membranaceous,  then  forming  a 
compact  stratum,  vertically  divided  into  dicho- 
tomous branches,  loosely  aggregated.  It  begins 
its  growth  as  a thin  pellicle,  which  is  seen  under 
the  microscope  to  consist  of  small  globules.  This 
pellicle  gradually  becomes  thicker,  more  com- 
pact and  coherent,  and  in  fourteen  days  it  begins 
to  grow  on  the  exterior  border.  It  then  presents 
the  aspect  of  a Chcetophora , with  a gelatinous 
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and  fucoid  appearance.  When  this  substance 
is  immersed  in  a solution  of  sugar  or  treacle,  it 
soon  converts  the  liquid  into  vinegar. 


XJlvina  aeetis  1 st,  2d,  and  3d  stages. 


Umbelli  ferae  ( 'umbella , an  umbel ; fero , to 
carry),  The  Umbelliferous  family  of  Plants. — 
A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  composed  of 
numerous  species,  which  are  all  herbs,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  having  their  flowers  involucrate,  and 
always  in  an  umbel,  and  possessing  five  stamens 
and  two  pistils.  They  have  often  hollow  and  fur- 


Umbelliferous  flower— The  Carrot. 


rowed  stems,  with  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  va- 
riously divided,  sheathing  leaves,  and  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  About  267  genera  and  upwards  of 
1,500  species  have  been  enumerated.  They  vary 
a good  deal  in  their  properties.  Some  are  harm  - 
less,  and  are  used  as  esculent  vegetables — as,  for 
instance,  the  celery — Apium ; the  carrot — see 
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Daucus;  the  parsnip  — Pastinaca;  parsley 
— Petroselinum  ; angelica — Angelica,  &c. 
Others  produce  a gum  resin,  often  having  a fetid 
odour,  from  the  presence  of  a sulphur  oil,  and 
which  are  used  as  antispasmodics  and  stimulants 
— as  assafoetida — see  Ferula;  gum  ammoniac — 
see  Dorema,  &c.  A third  set  yields  a volatile 
oil,  which  renders  them  carminative  and  aro- 
matic, as  the  anise  Pimpinella ; caraway  seeds — 
see  Carum  ; dill  — Anethum  ; coriander  — 
Coriandrum,  &c.  Whilst  a fourth  set  are  poi- 
sonous, in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  an  acrid 
and  narcotic  juice,  as  the  hemlock — see  Conium; 
the  water  hemlock  or  cow-bane — Cicuta,  &c. 

Umber. — A mineral  or  earth,  composed  of 
silica,  iron,  manganese,  and  water.  It  is  soft, 
opaque,  dull,  meagre  to  the  touch,  adheres 
strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  falls  to  pieces  in 
water.  Specific  gravity,  2-206.  Umber  is  em- 
ployed as  a brown  pigment. 

Umbo. — A term  used  in  Conchology  to  mean, 
in  bivalve  shells,  the  prominent  part  which  turns 
over  the  hinge. 

Umbrella. — A genus  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusca , so  called  from  a fanciful  resemblance  of  the 
shell  to  an  umbrella.  The  animal  has  a very 
large  tuberculated  foot,  deeply  notched  in  front, 
and  the  shell  is  like  a very  depressed  limpet,  and 
merely  covers  the  important  organs.  The  species 
upon  which  the  genus  is  founded,  U.  umbellata , 
is  a native  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Chinese  umbrella 
shell. 

Umbrina. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Scicenidce.  The 
species  upon  which  the  genus  is  founded  is  re- 
markably beautiful,  the  ground  colour  being 
golden,  with  bright  bands  of  steel-blue.  It  is 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  though  not  a 
long  fish,  often  weighs  forty  pounds  weight.  It 
is  an  occasional  visitant  to  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain,  and  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

Uncaria — The  genus  from  which  the  sub- 
stance called  catechu  is  obtained.  See  Nau- 
clea. 

Unsfiilata.  The  Roofed  Beasts. — An  order  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , char- 
acterized by  having  their  feet  formed  for  walking 
on  the  earth,  their  toes  large,  expanded  at  the 
end,  and  protected  with  hoofs,  or  large  conical 
claws.  To  this  order  belong  the  families  Bovi- 
ne, Equine,  Elephantine,  Dasypid.®,  and 
Bradypid/e  ; and  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Pecora, 
Belluce,  and  Bruta  of  Linnaeus. 

Unio. — See  Umonine. 

Unionidse.  River  Mussels. — A family  of 
conchiferous  Mollusca , containing  a large  num- 
ber of  species  of  shells  exclusively  inhabitants  of 
fresh  water,  occurring  in  rivers,  streams,  ponds, 
and  ditches.  They  are  natives  of  all  climates 
and  all  countries,  though  most  particularly  abun- 
dant in  North  America.  They  are  covered  with 
a hard,  olive  periostraca,  under  which  the  shell 
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appears  bard  and  beautifully  pearly,  though  very 
frequently  the  umbos  are  extensively  eroded  by 
the  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the  water  they 
inhabit.  In  this  family  the  sexes  are  distinct, 
the  shells  of  the  females  being  rather  shorter  and 
more  ventricose  than  the  males.  In  the  winter 
and  early  spring  the  outer  gills  of  the  females 
are  filled  with  spawn.  The  fry  spins  a delicate, 
ravelled  byssus.  The  hinge  of  the  shell  presents 
several  modifications,  and  the  teeth  form  charac- 
ters by  which  several  of  the  genera  are  distin- 
guished. The  genus  Unio  is  the  most  typical  of 
these,  and  possesses  two  teeth  in  each  valve.  The 
shells  are  oval  or  elongated,  smooth,  corrugated 
or  spiny,  and  become  very  solid  with  age.  Unio 
pictorum  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  genus. 
It  is  a common  shell  in  Britain  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  derives  its  specific  name  from 
having  been  used  for  holding  paints.  The  genus 
Alasmodon  has  only  one  tooth  in  each  valve,  the 
posterior  tooth  becoming  obsolete  with  age.  The 
pearl  mussel,  A.  margaritiferum,  is  a well  known 
species,  a native  of  Great  Britain,  Lapland,  and 
Canada.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  mountain  streams, 
and  is  famed  for  frequently  containing  beautiful 
clear  pearls,  of  considerable  value.  Several  fish- 
eries existed  in  this  country  at  one  time ; and  a 
pearl  taken  from  an  individual  in  the  river  Con- 
way is  said  to  be  honoured  with  a place  in  the 
regal  crown.  The  genus  Dipsas  is  distinguished 
by  having  a linear  tooth  under  the  dorsal 
margin.  The  typical,  and  perhaps  only  species, 
D.  plicatus , is  the  pearl  mussel  of  China.  This 
shell  produces  very  fine  pearls,  and  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  Chinese  for  the  production  of 
artificial  pearls,  by  the  introduction  of  shot, 
pieces  of  wire,  &c.,  under  the  mantle  of  the  ani- 
mal. Pearls  of  a fine  water  are  thus  produced ; 
but  being  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
shell,  are  only  good  for  setting.  The  genus 
Anodon  is  characterized  by  the  hinge  being  eden- 
tulous, and  the  shell  being  smooth,  rather  thin, 
compressed  when  young,  and  becoming  ventri- 
cose by  age.  Many  of  the  species  are  large  and 
handsome  shells,  A.  cygneum , the  swan  mussel, 
being  the  largest  of  our  fresh  water  shells.  The 
species  are  numerous  in  America;  and  in  one 
species,  A.  undulatum , a shell  about  three  inches 
in  length,  the  oviducts  of  a female  specimen  were 
found  to  contain  about  600,000  young  shells, 
perfectly  formed.  Of  the  family  Unionidce  up- 
wards of  300  recent  species  have  been  described, 
and  upwards  of  fifty  fossil,  from  the  weal- 
den,  &c. 

Unona. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Anonacece.  The  species 
are  trees,  or  shrubs,  or  climbing  plants,  indigen- 
ous to  the  hot  parts  of  the  globe,  as  India,  Africa, 
and  South  America.  The  bark  and  fruit  of 
many  of  the  species  are  aromatic,  and  rather 
acrid,  and  are  employed  as  stimulating  medicines 
or  condiments.  The  seeds  of  U.  (Ethiopica , a 
native  of  Ethiopia  and  Sierra  Leone,  are  known 


by  the  name  of  Ethiopian  or  negro  pepper,  and 
are  employed  by  the  negroes  as  a substitute  foi 
that  condiment,  on  account  of  their  aromatic  and 
pungent  taste. 

Upupa. — See  Upupid^e. 

Upupidae.  The  Hoopoe  family. — A family 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  tenuirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passeres.  The  birds  belonging  to  this 
family  have  an  elongated,  slender,  curved  beak, 
with  the  nostrils  covered  with  feathers,  directed 
forwards.  The  tarsi  are  strong,  the  claws  strong 
and  curved,  and  the  wings  are  somewhat  rounded. 
They  have  much  the  appearance  and  habit  of 
crows,  live  on  insects,  which  they  seek  for  on  the 
ground ; also  on  fruits,  and  some  on  the  honey  of 
flowers.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world,  and  some  are  singular  for  the  form 
and  beauty  of  their  plumage.  The  genus  Upupa 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  In  this  genus  the  bill 
is  very  long  and  slender,  and  compressed.  U.  epops , 
the  hoopoe,  is  remarkable  for  the  arched  crest  of 


feathers  upon  the  head,  which  are  of  a ruddy- 
buff  colour,  terminated  with  black.  The  hoopoe 
is  an  autumnal  visitant  of  the  British  isles ; but 
is  a native  of  most  parts  of  Europe  and  the  whole 
of  North  Africa.  Its  flesh  in  autumn  is  said  to 
be  well  flavoured.  It  is  an  elegant  bird,  about 
the  size  of  a thrush ; and  derives  its  name  from 
its  continually  uttering,  in  soft  and  rapid  tones,  a 
peculiar  sound,  resembling  “ hoop,  hoop,  hoop.” 
The  genus  Epimachus  has  a shorter  bill,  with  the 
margins  obtuse,  and  somewhat  inflected ; the  tail 
is  very  long,  and  the  side  feathers  of  the  body 
greatly  developed.  E.  magnus  is  a splendid  bird, 
of  a black  or  brownish-black  colour,  with  the 
feathers  of  the  sides  elongated,  raised,  curled, 
glittering  on  their  edges  with  steel-blue,  azure, 
and  emerald-green,  like  precious  stones.  It 
inhabits  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea. 

Urania — A genus  of  plants.  See  Musacea. 
Also  a genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  Lepidop- 
tera  Heterocera , containing  five  or  six  species 
which  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Mada- 
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gascar.  They  have  splendid  colours,  and  all  the 
appearance  of  a true  butterfly,  but  their  prepara- 
tory states  and  other  circumstances  have  induced 
most  naturalists  to  place  them  in  the  nocturnal 
section  of  the  order.  Urania  rhipheus , or  prome- 
theus , is  one  of  the  handsomest  insects  of  the 
section  known.  The  superior  wings  are  black, 
with  a multitude  of  small  transverse  lines,  and  a 
large  discoidal  band  of  a brilliant  golden-green, 
whilst  the  inferior  wings  are  marked  with  two 
bands  of  green.  The  under  surface  of  the  inferior 
wings  is  green  with  black  spots,  and  has  a large 
brilliant,  golden-red  band  traversing  the  centre. 

Uranium. — A metal  discovered  in  1789  in 
pitchblende,  and  called  after  the  planet  Uranus, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  same  year.  It  is, 
when  separated,  of  a black  colour,  with  a metallic 
lustre,  very  combustible,  and  burning  with  a white 
light.  The  ore  from  which  it  is  obtained,  pitch- 
blende, or  protoxide  of  uranium,  occurs  in  black 
compact  masses,  powder  or  granular.  It  is  easily 
fractured,  fracture  conchoidal,  uneven,  lustre  im- 
perfect, metallic.  Specific  gravity  6-468  to  7*; 
hardness  3-5.  It  is  found  in  the  lead  and  silver 
mines  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  in  Cornwall. 
Pitchblende  consists  of  oxide  of  uranium,  oxide 
of  iron,  silica,  and  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  different 
minerals  containing  Uranium  are  in  general  readily 
distinguishable  by  the  colour  they  communicate  to 
fluxes  of  glass.  Uranite  is  a combination  of 
uranium  with  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  forming 
a calcareo- phosphate  of  uranium.  The  crystals 
are  four-sided  prisms,  varying  in  colour  from 
lemon-yellow  to  brown,  transparent,  translucent, 
and  of  an  adamantine  lustre.  It  occurs  also  in 
laminae,  and  is  found  in  veins  in  granite  in  several 
places  in  France  and  Saxony.  Chalcolite  is  a 
combination  of  uranium  with  phosphoric  acid  and 
copper,  forming  a cupreo-phosphate  of  uranium. 
It  occurs  in  scales  of  an  emerald  or  grass-green 
colour,  and  is  found  in  metalliferous  veins  tra- 
versing granite  and  mica  schist,  in  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  and  elsewhere.  The  oxide  of  uranium, 
and  uranite  of  potash  and  ammonia,  have  been 
emploj'ed  to  colour  glass.  The  colour  imparted 
is  an  orange-yellow  or  greenish  and  opaline.  The 
uranite  of  potash  affords  a splendid  orange  for 
artists. 

Uranoscopidse. — A family  of  acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes,  remarkable  for  the  power  they  pos- 
sess of  raising  their  eyeballs  out  of  their  sockets 
and  retracting  them  again  within  the  level  of  the 
orbits.  About  fifty  or  sixty  species  belong  to 
this  fatuity,  most  of  them  of  an  elongate  form, 
and  of  rather  a repulsive  appearance,  frequenting 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  like  many  ground 
fish,  having  organs  of  touch  developed  in  form  of 
barbels.  They  possess  also  a peculiar  membranous 
filament  under  the  tongue,  which  they  can  pro- 
trude at  pleasure.  The  species  are  more  numerous 
in  the  Australian  seas  than  in  any  other  quarter 
of  the  ocean.  The  ventral  fins  are  composed  of 
a spine  and  five  jointed  rays,  situated  in  most  of 
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them,  before  the  pectorals ; the  anus  is  generally 
before  the  middle  of  the  fish,  and  the  tail  is  often 
considerably  longer  than  the  body.  They  have 
no  air  bladder.  The  family  is  exemplified  by 
the  genera  Trachinus  and  Uranoscopus.  The 
Mediterranean  species  of  Uranoscopus , U.  scaber , 
called  also  by  Pliny  Callionymus,  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  was  described  by  Aristotle,  and 
very  correctly,  as  possessing  a larger  gall  bladder 
than  most  other  fishes.  Dramatic  authors  re- 
ferred to  it  proverbially  when  alluding  to  an  angry 
man.  The  gall  contained  in  it  was  supposed  to 
possess  great  virtues.  It  was  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  rendering  the  sight  more  clear,  of 
removing  deafness,  and  depressing  the  fungous 
growths  of  old  sores.  The  head  of  this  fish  is 
cubical  shaped,  and  the  eyes  are  placed  on  the 
flat  summit,  so  that  they  look  upwards.  From 
this  circumstance  it  is  commonly  called  the  star- 
gazer. The  mouth  is  turned  up  in  the  same 
direction.  It  buries  itself  in  the  sand  all  but  the 
summit  of  the  head,  and  there  lies  in  wait  for  its 
prey.  None  of  the  family  are  of  any  importance 
as  articles  of  food. 

Uranoscopus,  — A genus  of  acanthoptery- 
gious  fishes  belonging  formerly  to  the  family 
Percidce , but  now  forming  the  type  of  a small 
family,  Uranoscopid^e — which  see. 

Urceola. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Apocynacece,  one  of  the 
species  of  which,  U.  elastica,  yields  a milky  fluid 
which  on  exposure  to  the  air  separates  into  an 
elastic  coagulum,  possessing  all  the  properties  of 
caoutchouc. 

Urediuei. — A family  of  minute  coneomyce- 
tous  Fungi , which  show  themselves  as  small, 
reddish,  orange,  or  blackish  rusty  spots  upon  the 
leaves  of  various  plants,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  rusts. 

Uredo. — A genus  of  Fungi , family  Uredinei. 
See  Thallogenve. 

Uria. — A genus  of  guillemots.  See  Alciive. 

Urodeles. — A group  of  reptiles.  See  Ba- 
TRAOHIA. 

Urom»stix. — A genus  of  saurian  reptiles  be- 
longing to  the  family  Iguanidoe. 

Uropeltis. — A genus  of  serpents  found  in 
America. 

Uroptera. — A group  of  minute  amphipodous 
Crustacea , the  species  of  which  reside  in  the 
bodies  of  various  acalephge,  and  some  other  ani- 
mals of  the  same  kind. 

Ursidse.  The  Bears. — A family  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia , order  Ferae. 
The  characters  of  this  family  are — body  usually 
heavy,  with  or  without  a tail ; limbs  long  and 
thick;  plantigrade;  claws  strong;  cartilage  of 
nose  elongated  and  moveable ; lips  generally  very 
mobile,  capable  of  extension ; tongue  long  and 
extensible ; carnivorous  tooth  bluntly  tubercular, 
and  not  distinguishable  from  the  other  molars. 
Most  of  them  have  the  power  of  climbing  trees, 
and  the  structure  of  the  teeth  enables  them  to  live 
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in  part  upon  vegetable  fooci.  The  species  are 
rather  numerous,  and  have  been  arranged  in 
several  sub-families,  the  true  or  typical  bears, 
Ursina , the  racoons,  Procyonina , the  pottos,  Cer- 
coleptina , and  the  pandas,  Ailurina.  The  true 
bears,  Ursina,  have  only  one  very  large  oblong 
tubercular  grinder  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  their 
feet  are  very  broad  and  short.  The  cylindrical 
bones  of  the  bears,  such  as  the  thigh  bone,  for 
instance,  approach  nearer  to  those  of  man  than 
the  same  bones  in  any  other  quadruped.  The 
food  of  the  bears  consists  of  all  manner  of  things. 
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To  a certain  extent  they  are  carnivorous,  devour- 
ing flesh  when  pressed  by  hunger.  They  also  eat 
fruits  and  legumes,  and  do  not  disdain  crus- 
taceans and  insects.  Honey  they  are  particularly 
fond  of,  and  the  American  bears  will  gnaw  for 
a day  together  at  the  trunk  of  a tree  in  which 
honey  is  lodged,  till  they  make  a hole  big  enough 
to  get  in  their  paws,  and  then  they  haul  out 
honey,  bees  and  all.  The  greater  number  lay 
themselves  up  in  caves  or  hollows  for  the  winter, 
which  they  pass  in  a dormant  state,  and  without 
food.  The  genus  Ursus  contains  several  species, 


1.  Polar  Bear—  Thalarcios  maritimus.  2.  long-lipped  Bear — Melursns  Lybius.  3.  American  Black  Bear—  Ursus  Amerioanus. 
4.  Malayan  Bear — Helarctos  Malayanus.  5.  Common  Brown1  Bear — Ursus  arctos.  6.  Grizzly  Bear — Damisferox . 


natives  of  Europe  and  America.  The  brown  bear, 
U.  arctos , appears  to  have  been  the  only  species 
known  certainly  to  Linnaeus.  It  is  widely  dif- 
fused; it  inhabits  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Europe  from  very  high  latitudes  in  the  north,  to 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  in  the  south.  Siberia, 
Kamstchatka,  and  even  Japan,  it  is  said,  to  the 
eastward,  possess  this  species,  as  well  as  a portion 
of  the  northern  regions  of  America.  T o the  Kamts- 
chatkans  the  brown  bear  supplies  the  necessaries 
and  even  comforts  of  life.  They  clothe  them- 
selves from  head  to  foot  with  the  skin,  make 
covers  for  their  faces,  and  substitutes  for  glass  for 
their  windows  with  the  intestines,  while  the  flesh 
and  fat  serve  them  as  food.  The  Laplanders 
hold  it  in  great  veneration,  and  call  it  the  dog  of 
God.  This  animal  appears  to  have  been  at  one 
time  a native  of  the  British  isles,  though  it  has 
long  ago  disappeared.  Its  usual  size  is  about 
four  feet  in  length  and  feet  in  height.  The 
black  bear,  U.  Americanus,  is  rather  smaller, 


and  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  continent  of 
America,  though  now  even  there  increasing 
civilization  has  driven  it  to  the  mountains  and 
immense  inland  forests.  The  skin  of  the  black 
bear  used  formerly  to  be  in  high  estimation,  and 
great  numbers  were  annually  imported  to  Eng- 
land. Their  value  has  very  much  decreased  of 
late,  but  they  are  still  used  for  militai’y  pur- 
poses in  this  country,  as  for  caps,  pistol  holsters, 
rugs,  &c.  In  1803,  25,000  skins  were  imported 
into  England,  but  the  number  has  diminished  so 
much  of  late  years  that  in  1851  it  appeared  only 
9,500  had  been  imported,  and  of  these  8,000  had 
been  re-exported.  The  grizzly  bear,  Damis  ferox , 
is  a much  larger  species  than  the  last,  specimens 
having  been  measured  nine  feet  in  length,  and 
weighing  800  lbs.  It  is  an  exceedingly  powerful 
animal,  and  is  capable  of  great  rapidity  of  motion. 
The  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  plains  to  the  east- 
ward of  them,  are  the  chief  haunts  of  the  grizzly 


bear,  though  it  is  said  they  are  found  from  61 
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north  latitude  to  as  far  south  as  Mexico.  It  feeds 
sometimes  upon  fruits  and  roots,  but  at  others 
preys  upon  other  animals.  The  bison  is  said  to  be 
no  match  for  this  powerful  creature.  After  killing 
it,  it  will  drag  the  carcase  to  some  retired  place 
where  it  digs  a pit  for  its  reception,  and  returns 
to  feed  upon  it  till  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
Several  species  of  bears,  forming  the  genus 
Helarctos,  are  found  in  Asia,  occurring  in  Syria, 
India,  and  the  large  islands  belonging  to  it.  The 
polar  bear,  Thalarctos  maritimus , is  an  inhabitant 
on  the  other  hand  of  the  dreary  regions  which 
surround  the  north  pole  with  eternal  frost,  and 
those  coasts  which  are  seldom  free  from  ice.  It 
is  the  most  carnivorous  of  all  the  bears,  preying 
upon  animals  of  both  land  and  sea,  seals,  and 
fishes,  birds  and  their  eggs,  and  feeding  upon 
carrion,  such  as  dead  whales,  as  well  as  the  flesh 
of  animals  they  themseves  have  killed.  The  polar 
bear  is  of  a more  elongate  form  than  any  other 
species,  is  a large  animal  measuring  from  seven  to 
8 1 feet  in  length,  and  weighing  sometimes  1,600 
lbs.,  and  is  very  powerful.  The  fur  is  of  a silvery- 
white  tinged  with  yellow,  close,  short,  and  even 
on  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back ; 
long,  fine,  and  inclined  to  be  woolly  on  the  hinder 
parts,  legs,  and  belly.  The  sole  of  the  foot  ex- 
hibits a beautiful  instance  of  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end,  for  it  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
long  hair,  affording  the  animal  a firm  footing  on 
the  ice.  Remains  of  bears  have  been  found  fossil 
in  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
They  occur  in  caves  in  England,  and  two  species 
have  been  described,  Ursus  spelceus  and  U.priscus. 
The  racoons,  Procyonina , have  the  three  last  molars 
with  blunt  tubercles  on  their  crowns.  The  nose  is 
elongated  and  very  mobile,  ears  small,  tail  very 
long  and  hairy.  The  feet  have  five  toes,  with 
sharp  claws,  and  though  the  entire  sole  of  the 
foot  is  applied  to  the  ground  when  the  animal  is 
stationary,  when  walking  the  heel  is  raised.  They 
have  the  peculiar  habit  of  washing  their  food  be- 
fore eating  it.  The  racoon,  Procyon  lotor,  is  a 
native  of  America,  chiefly  met  with  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continent,  but  occasionally  in  the  West 
Indies  also.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  length  from 
the  nose  to  the  tail,  the  tail  being  ten  inches 
more.  The  head  is  round,  with  a narrow  tapering 
nose,  rather  large  round  eyes,  and  elliptical,  erect 
ears.  The  colour  is  grayish-brown,  with  a dusky 
line  running  from  the  top  of  the  head  down  the 
middle  of  the  face,  and  ending  below  the  eyes. 
The  tail  is  thickly  covered  with  hair,  and  is 
ringed  with  several  black  bars  on  a yellowish- 
white  ground.  The  racoon  is  a savage  animal 
in  its  wild  state,  and  sanguinary,  destroying  great 
numbers  of  birds  both  wild  and  domesticated, 
only  eating  the  head,  or  drinking  the  blood  which 
flows  from  the  wounds.  It  is  a good  climber, 
and  the  form  of  its  claws  enables  it  to  adhere  so 
firmly  to  the  branch  of  a tree,  that  it  requires  no 
slight  exertion  of  strength  to  disengage  it.  It  is 
a nocturnal  animal  in  a state  of  nature,  but  is 
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tolerably  easily  domesticated,  and  then  it  appears 
to  lose  its  nocturnal  habits,  and  becomes  active 
during  the  day  and  quiet  at  night.  Its  specific 
name,  lotor  (washer),  is  derived  from  its  habit  of 
plunging  its  dry  food  into  water  before  eating  it. 
The  skin  of  the  racoon  is  valuable,  its  fur  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  forms  no 
inconsiderable  article  of  commerce.  The  coati- 
mondi,  Nasua  rvfa , bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  racoon,  except  that  the  neck  and 
body  are  longer,  the  fur  shorter,  the  eyes  smaller, 
and  above  all,  by  the  much  greater  elongation  of 
its  snout.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil  and  the  central 
parts  of  America,  preys  upon  birds  and  small 
quadrupeds,  but  also  eats  eggs,  and  earth  worms, 
for  obtaining  which,  by  rooting  up  the  earth  like 
the  hog,  its  elongate  snout  is  well  adapted.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a large  cat,  of  a cinereous  brown 
colour,  and  the  tail  ringed  with  circles  of  black. 
The  potto  is  a species  of  Cercoleptes ; for  the 
panda,  see  Ailura. 

Ursus.  The  Bear. — See  Ursid.-e. 

IJrtica  (uro,  to  burn).  The  Nettle.  — See 
Urticace/e. 

Uriicaceae.  The  Nettle  family.  — A nat.  ord. 
of  dicotyledonous  plants,  composed  of  many  plants 
which  vary  much  in  appearance  but  which  agree 
in  essential  characters.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  a large  proportion  of  them  natives  of 
hot  climates,  and  in  some  instances  yielding  a 
milky  juice.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  stipulate, 
and  usually  scabrous  or  hispid,  the  hairs  often 
furnished  with  a stinging  secretion.  The  flowers 
are  monoecious  or  dioecious,  scattered  or  collected 


Stinging  hair  of  Urtica  dioiea — the  Common  Nettle. 

together  into  catkins  or  heads.  The  species  be- 
longing to  this  family  are  numerous,  upwards  of 
600  having  been  described,  and  the  genera  amount 
to  between  sixty  and  seventy.  Their  properties 
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and  appearance  are  various,  and  they  have  accord- 
ingly been  divided  into  several  sub -orders.  The 
true  nettles,  Urticeoe,  are  rough-leaved  plants, 
and  the  surface  is  generally  covered  with  peculiar 
hairs,  the  bulbs  of  which  are  filled  with  an  acrid 
juice  producing  a burning  sensation  when  applied 
to  the  skin.  The  species  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  are 
widely  scattered  over  the  globe,  and  many  of 
them  follow  the  footsteps  of  man  in  his  migra- 
tions. The  genus  Urtica  is  the  type  of  the  family, 
and  it  is  in  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  that 
the  structure  of  the  stinging  hairs  is  best  exem- 
plified. These  hairs  are  glandular,  with  secreting 
cells  at  the  base.  They  are  formed  of  a single 
conical  cell,  dilated  at  its  base,  and  closed  at  first 
at  the  apex,  by  a small  globular  button  placed 
obliquely.  This  button  breaks  off  on  the  slightest 
touch,  when  the  sharp  extremity  of  the  hair  enters 
the  skin,  and  pours  into  the  wound  the  irritating 
fluid  which  has  been  pressed  out  from  the  cells  at 
the  base.  Urtica  dioica  and  urens  are  the  two 
most  common  species  in  this  country,  and  are 
well  known  troublesome  weeds.  In  spring  the 
leaves  of  the  former  are  used  as  pot-herbs  boiled 
in  broth.  U.  pilutifera,  the  Roman  nettle,  is  not 
so  common,  but  its  sting  is  more  virulent  than 
the  two  others.  The  tree  nettle,  U.  gigantea , a 
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native  of  Australia,  grows  to  a large  size.  Stems 
of  this  arboreal  species  have  been  measured  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  in  circumference. 
Their  sting  is  very  severe,  causing  violent  in- 
flammation. The  fibres  of  the  nettles  are  very 
tenacious,  and  those  of  U.  tenacissima,  a native 
of  Sumatra  and  Rungpore,  are  exceedingly  strong, 
and  are  converted  into  powerful  cordage.  A 
species  of  linen  cloth  is  manufactured  from  some 
of  the  other  nettles,  and  the  beautiful  fabric  called 
Chinese  grass-cloth  is  the  produce  of  an  Indian 
plant  belonging  to  this  family.  See  Boehmeria. 
The  other  sub- orders  or  families  into  which  the 
order  Urticacece  is  divided,  are  Cannabine^e,  the 
hemp  tribe  ; Ulmace^e,  the  elm  tribe ; More/E, 
the  mulberry  tribe;  and  Artocarpe^e,  the  bread 
fruit  tribe. 

Ustilaginei. — A family  of  minute  coniomy- 
cetous  Fungi , related  to  the  Uredinei , and  com- 
posed of  a great  many  species,  known  under  the 
names  of  Bunt , Caries , &c.  The  genus  Ustilago 
is  the  type  of  the  group,  and  contains  a variety  of 
minute  parasitic  plants  which  produce  the  disease 
called  smut  upon  the  ears  of  corn,  such  as  oats, 
barley,  &c.,  as  well  as  on  the  leaves  of  grasses. 

Uvella.  — A genus  of  Infusoria.  See 
Monas. 
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Vaccinacese.  The  Cranberry  family. — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  composed  of 
small  shrubs,  occurring  in  temperate  climates, 
but  especially  abounding  in  North  America. 
Within  the  tropics  they  are  found  growing  only 
on  mountains.  They  have  cylindrical  or  angular 
branches,  simple,  entire,  dentate,  or  crenate  leaves, 
somewhat  coriaceous  and  persistent,  and  flowers 
solitary  or  grouped  in  bunches.  The  berries  of 
several  contain  a quantity  of  mucilage,  sugar, 
malic  and  citric  acids,  associated  with  a peculiar 
astringent  principle,  and  are  eaten  either  cooked 
or  raw.  From  some  of  them  a fermented  liquor 
is  obtained.  The  genus  Vaccinium  is  the  type  of 
the  family,  and  is  composed  of  a considerable 
number  of  species,  which  are  small  shrubs,  the 
greater  part  growing  in  North  America,  though 
several  are  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  north  of  Asia.  Two  or  three  are  natives 
likewise  of  Great  Britain.  The  most  common 
species  is  the  bilberry  or  blaeberry,  Vaccinium 
Myrtillus , a small  branchy  shrub  about  a foot 
high,  with  angular  branches,  oval,  sharp,  and 
dentated  leaves,  small  rosy-white  flowers,  and 
berries,  when  ripe,  of  a bluish-black  colour,  of 
the  size  of  a pea.  It  grows  abundantly  in  open 
woods  throughout  the  "greater  part  of  Europe. 
The  berries  have  a slightly  acidulous  and  astrin- 
gent flavour,  and  are  very  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
They  are  often  used  in  tarts,  &c.,  and  a syrup  is 
made  from  them  which  some  physicians  on  the 
continent  recommend  as  useful  in  cases  of  dysen- 


tery. The  flowers  are  much  frequented  by  ants. 
Cranberries  are  the  produce  of  V.  oxycoccus  and 
macrocarpum.  See  Oxycoccus.  The  black 
whortleberry,  V.  uliginosum , and  the  red  whortle- 
berry, V.  Vitis-Idcea , are  two  other  species  which 
are  abundant  plants  in  North  America,  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Preserved  with  sugar,  the  fruit  is 
sometimes  used  as  a substitute  for  the  cranberry, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  latter  plant  are  occasion- 
ally used  to  adulterate  Uva-  Ursi. 

Vaccinium. — See  Vaccinace;e. 

Vahea. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Apocyn- 
ace^e. 

Valeriana.  The  Valerian . — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Valerianacece.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
numerous,  upwards  of  125  having  been  described. 
They  are  herbs  or  under-shrubs,  with  opposite, 
exstipulute  leaves,  and  are  natives  of  temperate 
climates  or  elevated  positions  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  World.  The  flowers  are  white,  red,  rosy- 
yellow,  or  even  blue,  and  disposed  in  corymbs  or 
panicles.  The  roots  of  many  are  strongly  scented. 
The  best  known  and  most  important  species  is 
the  common  or  officinal  valerian,  V.  officinalis , a 
large  plant  three  feet  and  upwards  in  height, 
with  smooth,  erect,  furrowed  stems,  and  abundant 
in  moist  woods,  and  by  sides  of  rivers  and  ditches 
in  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated,  and  the  flowers  are  slightly 
rose  coloured.  The  root  of  the  valerian  is  a 
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powerful  medicine.  It  has  a strong,  nauseous 
smell,  and  a bitter  penetrating  taste.  It  is  chiefly 
as  an  antispasmodic  that  valerian  root  is  used, 
and  it  is  administered  either  in  the  form  of  powder 
or  tincture.  Its  properties  are  due  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a peculiar  principle  called  valerianic  acid. 
The  powder  is  very  attractive  to  cats,  and  also 
to  rats,  and  is  employed  by  rat-catchers  to  decoy 
rats.  Several  species  ax*e  cultivated  as  orna- 
mental plants  in  our  gardens.  V.  pyrenaica,  for 
instance,  is  a handsome  plant,  with  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  fine  blue  flowers. 

Vallisncria. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  named  after  Vallisneri , an  Italian  botanist. 
See  Hydrocharidace^e. 

Vampivus.  The  Vampire  Bat — See  Cheir- 
optera. 

Vanadium. — A metal  discovered  in  1830  in 
the  iron  ore  of  Taberg,  in  Sweden,  and  named 
after  Vanadis , a Scandinavian  deity.  It  has 
since  been  found  in  the  form  of  vanadiate  of  lead 
at  Zimapan  in  Mexico,  at  Wanlockhead  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  Wicklow,  Ireland.  Vanadium  is  a 
white  metal  resembling  sffver,  or  more  strongly 
molybdenum.  It  is  a good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Vanellus.  The  Lapwing. — A genus  of  birds. 
See  Charadriid.e. 

Vanessa. — A genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  and  family  Nymphalidce. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  most  of  them  the  wings 
are  angulated,  the  caterpillars  have  numerous 
bristly  spines,  and  the  pupa  is  much  angulated 
and  suspended  by  the  tail.  Many  of  these  but- 
terflies are  very  beautiful  and  richly  coloured. 
They  generally  live  near  human  habitations,  and 
are  found  in  gardens,  public  walks,  open  fields, 
&c. ; their  flight  is  rapid  but  short  in  continu- 
ance. Several  of  the  species  are  well  known 


British  butterflies;  as  the  Camberwell  beauty, 
V.  Antiopa,  the  peacock- butterfly,  V.  l'o , the  red 
admiral  butterfly,  V.  Atalanta , &c.  The  species 
here  represented  is  V.  pavonia. 
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Vanga. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
dentirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres,  family 
Laniidce,  and  sub-family  Thamnophilince , or  bush 
shrikes.  The  species  are  distinguished  by  a large 
beak,  very  much  compressed  throughout,  its  tip 
strongly  hooked,  and  that  of  the  lower  mandible 
bent  downward.  They  are  natives  of  South 
America,  and  are  turbulent  and  peevish  in  their 
habits  and  manners.  They  attack  other  species 
of  birds  with  great  fierceness,  and  feed  upon  small 
living  animals  which  they  catch  upon  the  borders 
of  woods,  &c. 

Vanilla.  — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Orchidacece , the 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  word 
“ vaynilla,”  a knife  or  scissor-case,  the  fruit 
having  the  appearance  of  the  sheath  of  a knife. 
From  the  capsules  of  one  or  more  species  is  pro- 
cured the  substance  called  “ vanilla,”  which  is 
used  to  flavour  chocolate,  confectionery,  &c.  The 
Spaniards  have  three  different  kinds  of  vanilla 
which  they  distinguish  in  commerce,  viz.,  the 
pompona,  the  ley , and  the  sirnorana.  When  the 
fruit  begins  to  turn  yellow,  it  is  gathered  and 
fermented  in  small  heaps,  and  is  then  spread  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  and  when  about  half  dried,  pressed 
flat  with  the  hand  and  rubbed  over  with  the  oil 
of  palm  a christi ; it  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun  to 
dry,  the  oiling  repeated,  and  the  pods  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  reed  to  preserve 
them.  The  fruit,  which  is  brought  to  Europe,  is 
of  a dark  brown  colour,  about  six  inches  long, 
and  scarce  an  inch  broad,  full  of  minute  seeds  of 
a pleasant  smell,  resembling  balsam  of  Peru. 
See  Orchidacece. 

Varanns  or  Varan  us  (derived  from  the 
Arabic  word  Ouaran , the  native  name  of  the 
species  in  Egypt). — A genus  of  reptiles  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Baura,  and  family  Monitoridce. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  large  and  strong 
reptiles,  acquiring  a size  only  inferior 
to  the  crocodiles.  They  are  rather 
lanky  in  appearance,  have  an  elongate 
head,  a long  and  rounded  neck,  and 
a lengthened  compressed  tail,  with  a 
double-edged  keel  above.  The  skin 
is  covered  with  enchased,  tuberculous 
scales,  and  the  tongue  is  protractile 
and  fleshy.  The  species  are  aquatic, 
and  have  large,  oblong,  rather  oblique 
nostrils  placed  in  the  centre  between 
the  apex  of  the  muzzle  and  the  orbits. 
The  toes  are  elongate,  unequal  and 
strong.  Several  species  are  described 
from  India,  Borneo,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands ; two  others,  which  are 
natives  of  Africa,  forming  now  the 
genus  Regenia. 

Varech  or  Varec. — A name  ap- 
plied generally  to  sea-weeds  on  the  coast  of  France. 
In  the  Channel  Islands  it  is  corrupted  into  Vraick. 
Sea-weed  is  collected  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  twice  a-year,  in  July  and  March. 
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It  is  very  much  used  by  the  farmers  as  manure, 
but  it  forms  also  with  the  lower  orders  their 
chief  fuel,  instead  of  coal  or  wood.  It  makes  a 
warm  fire. 

Variolaria. — A genus  of  acofcyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Lichenes.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  resemblance  the  apothecia  have 
to  the  pustules  of  small-pox.  The  species  are 
ashy-gray  or  whitish,  and  form  upon  trees, 
rocks,  and  walls,  a spreading  uniform,  mem- 
branaceous crust.  Several  of  these  lichens  have 
been  found  to  contain  oxalic  acid.  In  a hundred 
parts  of  V.  Jaginea,  a species  found  on  old  beech 
trees,  twenty-nine  parts  were  oxalic  acid,  and 
eighteen  lime.  At  present,  this  lichen  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  France  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  oxalic  acid. 

Vastres  = Sudis  = Arapaima — A genus  of 
abdominal  malacopterygious  fishes  belonging  to 
a family  adopted  by  some  ichthyologists,  and 
named  Clupesocidce , from  their  being  as  it  were 
placed  between  the  natural  families  of  pikes  and 
herrings.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  very 
interesting  from  the  peculiarities  of  structure 
which  they  exhibit,  their  body  being  encased  in 
strong,  bony,  compressed  scales,  forming  a mosaic 
work  extending  over  the  vertical  fins.  The  head 
is  formed  of  deeply  sculptured  bones,  with  mucous 
cells,  clothed  in  a thick  skin.  The  mouth  is 
pretty  large,  and  the  teeth  rasp-shaped,  and  the 
air  bladder  is  said  to  be  cellular,  like  the  lung  of 
a fowl.  There  are  about  six  species  found  in  the 
rivers  of  South  America,  and  they  are  remarkable 
for  the  size  they  attain,  exceeding  that  of  almost 
all  other  fresh  water  fishes.  Their  flesh  is  ex- 
cellent as  an  article  of  food.  V.  (Suclis  or  A ra- 
paima)  gigas  is  found  in  the  Rio  Negro,  and  spe- 
cimens are  often  taken  which  measure  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  and  weigh  four  hundredweight.  Sir 
R.  Schomburgk  describes  the  fishing  for  this 
species  in  that  river.  They  are  harpooned  or 
taken  with  a baited  hook,  and  are  the  objects  of 
considerable  fisheries.  He  tells  us  they  fetch  a 
high  price,  are  excellent  when  fresh,  especially 
the  belly  part,  which  is  very  fat,  and  when  salted, 
they  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Para, 
where  they  are  preferred  to  the  salted  fish  from 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  natives  use 
the  os  hyoides  as  a rasp  for  reducing  their  fruits 
to  a pulp. 

Valeria — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Dipterocarpacece.  Only 
two  species  have  been  as  yet  described,  both 
natives  of  India.  V.  indica  grows  all  along  the 
Malabar  coast  and  in  Car.ara,  and  is  a large 
tree  sixty  feet  high.  The  timber  is  valuable, 
and  is  much  employed  in  ship-building,  not  being 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  teredo  or  ship  worm. 
From  the  bark  when  wounded,  a pellucid,  fra- 
grant, acrid,  bitter,  resinous  fluid  exudes,  which, 
exposed  to  the  sun,  becomes  yellow  and  fragile 
like  glass.  In  England  this  resin  is  known  by 
the  name  of  gum  anime,  though  in  India  it  is 
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usually  called  copal.  The  fluid  resin  makes  a 
good  varnish,  and  is  called  pundum  or  liquid 
copal.  The  seeds  of  this  tree  yield  another  sub- 
stance well  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  piney, 
or  vegetable  tallow.  This  fatty  matter  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  seeds,  when  it.  floats  to  the 
surface,  and  on  cooling  down  becomes  of  the  con- 
sistence of  tallow. 

Velclla A genus  of  acalephous  animals. 

See  Acaleph;e. 

Vellosia.  The  Tree  Lily. — A genus  of  plants. 
See  H^emodorace.e. 

VeneridEE. — A family  of  conchiferous  Mol- 
lusca,  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  shells, 
a great  portion  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  form  and  the  variety  of  their 
colours.  They  differ  considerably  amongst  them- 
selves in  the  shape  of  their  shells,  the  characters 
of  their  hinge  teeth,  and  the  form  of  the  pallial 
impression.  Hence  they  have  been  divided  into 
a considerable  number  of  genera,  which  some 
conchologists  adopt,  but  others  hesitate  to  accept. 
The  animal  has  the  edges  of  the  mantle  undu- 
lated, and  furnished  with  a row  of  tentacular 
cirrhi,  two  respiratory  syphons,  capable  of  being 
more  or  less  projected,  and  a large  compressed 
foot.  The  shell  is  generally  inequilateral,  equi- 
valve,  regular,  completely  closed,  and  of  a very 
hard  texture.  It  is  flattened  in  most  of  the 
species,  and  suborbicular  or  elongate  parallel  to 
the  hinge.  The  teeth  are  generally  three  in  each 
valve,  always  cardinal,  never  lateral,  but  in  some 
of  the  genera  there  is  a fourth  small  conical 
tooth,  anterior  to  the  others.  The  ligament  is 
external.  The  recent  species  described  amount, 
according  to  the  latest  catalogue  of  this  family 
published  by  the  British  Museum,  to  574  ! They 
live  for  the  most  part  in  the  sand  of  the  sea 
shore,  and  are  found  in  the  seas  of  almost  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Some  form  holes  in  rocks,  or 
burrow  in  mud.  Few  are  of  any  utility  to  man. 
The  animal  of  Venus  ( Tapes ) pullastra  is  eaten 
on  the  continental  coasts.  The  Wampum  or 
coinage  of  the  North  American  Indians,  used  to 
be  made  of  the  sea  worn  fragments  of  Venus 
mercenaria , being  perforated  and  strung  on 
leather  thongs.  The  principal  genera  of  this 
large  family  are  the  following: — Artemis , with 
an  orbicular,  compressed,  concentrically  striated 
shell,  and  the  animal  having  a hatchet-shaped 
foot.  Cytherea , with  a thick,  ovate,  smooth 

shell,  and  the  hinder  tooth  striated.  Meroe , with 
an  oval,  compressed  shell,  the  lunule  lanceolate, 
and  the  ligament  in  a deep  escutcheon.  Tri- 
gona , with  a trigonal,  wedge-shaped  shell,  a pro- 
minent, short  ligament,  and  the  hinder  tooth 
torn  and  divided.  Dione , with  an  oval,  smooth, 
or  concentrically  ridged  shell,  a distinct  syphonal 
inflection,  and  the  hinder  tooth  smooth.  Circe , 

with  a somewhat  similar  but  more  compressed 
shell,  and  no  syphonal  inflection.  All  these 
genera  have  the  anterior  small  conical  tooth  in 
addition  to  the  three  diverging  ones.  Venus,  the 
’2 
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genus  to  which  the  family  owes  its  name,  and 
which  at  one  time  included  almost  all  the  species, 
has  only  three  diverging  teeth  in  each  valve. 
The  shell  is  oval,  thick,  smooth,  sulcated,  or 
cancellated,  with  the  margins  minutely  crenu- 
lated.  The  pallial  sinus  (syphonal  inflection)  is 
small.  Tapes , with  an  oblong,  flattish  shell,  with 
smooth  margins,  and  very  compressed,  more  or 
less  bifid  teeth ; the  syphonal  inflection  is  deep 
and  rounded.  The  animal  spins  a bvssus. 
Verier upis,  with  an  oblong,  radiatelv  striated 
shell,  ornamented  with  concentric  lamellse,  and  a 
little  gaping  posteriorly.  The  teeth  are  very 
compressed,  small,  and  one  of  them  is  bifid. 
The  syphonal  inflection  is  moderately  deep  and 
angular.  Glauconome,  with  an  oblong,  thin  shell, 
covered  with  a dark  green  epidermis,  and  the 
syphonal  inflection  very  deep  and  angular.  The 
teeth  are  three  in  each  valve,  one  of  them  bifid, 
and  the  syphons  of  the  animal  are  very  long, 
united,  and  project  far  into  the  bronchial  cavity 
when  retracted.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
not  numerous.  They  are  found  in  the  embou- 
chures of  rivers  in  China  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  &c. 

Venerupis  (Venus;  and  rupis , a rock).  See 
Venerid^e. 

Venus.  (Heathen  Goddess'). — See  Yenerid^e. 

Vcratrum. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Melanthacece , or 
the  colchicum  family,  sub-order  Veratrece.  The 
root  of  one  of  the  species,  V.  album , the  white 
hellebore  of  the  Greeks,  a native  of  various  parts 
of  Europe,  is  fibrous,  and  contains  a quantity  of 
an  irritant,  narcotic  poison,  the  properties  being 
due  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  called  V'eratria. 
It  has  been  used  as  an  emetic  and  purgative, 
especially  in  cases  of  mania,  and  also  as  a remedy 
for  tbe  gout.  Two  other  species,  V.  officinale 
(placed  by  some  botanists  in  the  genus  Helonias, 
by  others  in  Asagrcea ),  and  V.  Sabadilla,  yield  a 
fruit  or  seed  which  contains  the  same  properties, 
and  are  sold  in  our  shops  as  Cevadilla,  Cebaditla, 
or  Sabadilla , and  from  which  the  chief  portion  of 
our  Ver atria  is  now  extracted.  This  substance 
is  generally  found  combined  with  a peculiar 
fotty  acid  called  cevadic  or  sabadillic  acid.  Ceva- 
dilla is  used  in  cases  of  neuralgia  and  rheumatism. 
The  species  of  veratrum  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained are  natives  of  Mexico. 

Vcrbascum  (derived  from  barbascum , on  ac- 
count of  its  woolly  filaments).  The  Mullein. — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Scrophulariacece.  It  is  composed  of 
herbs  with  strong  erect  stems,  broad  decurrent 
leaves,  and  yellow,  white,  or  purple  flowers,  dis- 
posed in  dense  or  loose  racemes  or  spikes.  About 
seventy  species  have  been  described,  a great  pro- 
portion of  which  are  natives  of  Europe.  The 
great  mullein,  V Thapsus,  is  a British  species, 
and  in  addition  to  various  European  habitats,  has 
been  found  in  Nepal.  The  leaves  are  remark- 
ably woolly,  and  the  English  name  Mullein , 
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applied  to  the  whole  genus,  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  this  character,  and  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
word  woollen.  At  one  time  this  plant  was  con- 
sidered to  possess  emollient  and  narcotic  proper- 
ties, and  even  now  finds  a place  in  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia.  In  France,  an  infusion  of  the 
flowers  is  employed  to  relieve  coughs.  The  moth 
mullein,  V.  blattaria,  another  native  of  Britain, 
is  said  to  have  the  power  of  driving  away  the 
cockroach  (. Blatld ) — hence  its  specific  name.  The 
white  mullein,  V.  Lychnitis,  found  not  uncommon 
in  England,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  North 
America,  has  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
clothed  with  a powdery  down,  which  is  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  tinder,  and  for 
making  wicks  for  lamps.  Its  specific  name  is 
derived  from  this  circumstance,  the  Greek  word 
Xv%vo;  signifying  a lamp. 

Verbena.  The  Vervain See  Yerbenaceje. 

Verbenaceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  composed  chiefly  of  shrubs  and  trees,  rarely 
herbs,  with  opposite  or  alternate,  exstipulate 
leaves,  and  small,  variously  coloured  flowers, 
disposed  in  corymbs  or  dense  heads.  The  species 
are  numerous,  upwards  of  770  having  been 
described,  and  are  natives  for  the  most  part  of 
the  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  a few 
advancing  within  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  stems  and  leaves  of  many  of  the 
species  are  spotted  with  sessile,  resinous  glands, 
which  give  them  an  aromatic  or  even  fetid  odour. 
Others  possess  tonic,  bitter,  and  astringent  pro- 
perties. An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  some  is 
used  instead  of  tea  in  some  countries.  The  genus 
Verbena  or  vervain,  is  the  type  of  the  family, 
and  imparts  to  it  its  name.  The  species  belong- 
ing to  it  are  principally  herbs  or  under-shrubs, 
and  the  greater  number  are  natives  of  America, 
only  a few  being  found  in  the  Old  World.  Their 
stem  is  tetragonal,  the  leaves  generally  opposite, 
ternate,  rarely  alternate,  and  the  flowers  small, 
and  disposed  in  spikes  or  terminal  heads,  each 
accompanied  with  a bractea.  Several  species 
are  much  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants,  the 
chief  stock  from  which  the  numerous  varieties 
now  produced  by  horticulturists  being  Verbena 
chamcedrifolia , a native  of  Brazil  and  La  Plata. 
The  common  vervain,  V.  officinalis , is  a native 
of  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  also 
found  in  Australia.  It  was  a plant  held  in 
great  estimation  by  the  ancients,  who  styled  it 
the  “ holy  herb,”  and  ascribed  great  powers  to  it, 
especially  in  incantations.  The  priests  used  it 
for  cleaning  the  altars,  and  sprinkling  them  with 
water;  and  the  heralds  used  to  wear  it  round 
their  heads  when  they  went  forth  to  announce 
peace  or  war.  The  ancient  Druids  revered  it, 
next  to  the  mistletoe,  and  their  gathering  it  was 
accompanied  with  religious  ceremonies.  Several 
plants  belonging  to  this  nat.  ord.  have  already 
been  mentioned ; as  the  teak  tree — see  Tectona  ; 
the  plants  used  in  Brazil  as  a substitute  for  tea, 
see  Lantana;  see  also  Vitex. 
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Vcrmetus  ( vermis , a worm).  The  Worm 
Shell.  — A genus  of  molluscous  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Gasteropoda , and  forming  the  type 
of  the  family  Vermetidce.  The  shell  of  these 
animals  is  tubular,  worm-shaped,  twisted  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  so  similar  to  the  shelly  case 
of  some  of  the  annelides,  Serpula , for  instance, 
as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  them.  The 
shelly  tube  is  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  ani- 
mal which  inhabits  it,  so  that  all  the  posterior 
portion  becomes  successively  useless  to  the  mol- 
lusc, and  is  divided  into  separate  portions  by  a 
shelly  partition,  placed  internally  at  irregular 
distances.  The  species  are  generally  found 
twisting  and  twining  with  several  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  and  thus  becoming  fixed, 
though  they  are  sometimes  also  found  attached 
separately  to  stones,  dead  shells,  &c.  The  ani- 
mal possesses  a horny,  many-whirled,  circular 
operculum,  which  fits  the  mouth  of  the  shell. 
The  genus  has  lately  been  divided  into  several 
sub-genera,  and  contains  a considerable  number 
of  species,  which  are  found  in  the  seas  of  most 
parts  of  the  world.  The  fossil  species  referred  to 
the  genus  are  very  difficult  to  be  distinguished 
from  species  of  Serpuloe , without  the  tube  being 
laid  open. 

Vermiculite  (diminutive  of  vermis,  a worm). 
— A mineral  substance,  composed  of  silica,  mag- 
nesia, peroxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  a trace  of 
manganese.  It  consists  of  micaceous  plates,  dis- 
seminated through  a mealy,  magnesian  substance, 
and  having  a soapy  lustre,  and  a greasy  feel. 
When  heated  nearly  to  redness,  it  projects  out 
with  a vermicular  motion,  as  if  it  were  a mass  of 
small  worms ; hence  its  name.  It  is  found  at 
Vermont,  in  the  United  States. 

Vermilea  ( vermis , a worm). — A genus  of 
tube  inhabiting  annelides  belonging  to  the  family 
Serpulidce.  The  shelly  tubes  are  so  like  those  of 
the  Vermetus  that  it  is  difficult,  without  seeing 
the  animals,  to  distinguish  them.  They  are 
attached  by  the  whole  length  of  the  shell  to 
rocks,  stones,  old  shells,  &c.,  and  have  in  general 
a keel  running  along  the  dorsal  surface. 

Vermileo  ( vermis , a worm ; leo , a lion). 
Ant-lion — A synonym  of  the  genus  Leptis. 

Vermilion. — A mineral  substance.  See  Cin- 
nabar and  Mercury. 

Vernonia  (after  W.  Vernon ). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Compositai , consisting  of  herbaceous,  shrubby, 
and  arborescent  plants,  natives  of  warm  climates. 
They  have  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  often  glan- 
dular leaves,  and  flowers  disposed  in  the  form  of 
scorpioid  heads,  of  a purple,  rosy,  or  white  colour. 
Upwards  of  375  species  have  been  enumerated, 
several  of  which,  as  V.  noveboracensis , a native, 
as  its  name  imports,  of  North  America,  and 
found  abundantly  on  the  borders  of  woods  and 
in  pasture  fields  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  are 
cultivated  as  objects  of  ornament  for  the  garden. 
V.  anthelmintica , a native  of  India,  possesses 
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medicinal  qualities,  which  have  caused  it  to  be 
employed  as  an  anthelmintic  or  vermifuge,  and 
in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Veronica.  The  Speedwell.  — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Scrophulariacece , and  though  cut  down  consider- 
ably of  late  years  by  botanists,  still  contains 
upwards  of  158  species.  These  are  herbaceous, 
shrubby,  or  even  arborescent  plants,  and  are 
natives  of  most  temperate  climates.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  verticillate,  or  opposite,  often  den- 
tated,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a blue  or  white  colour, 
either  solitary  or  united  into  a spike.  Some  of 
the  species  are  very  beautiful,  and  several  have 
added  lately  to  the  list  of  our  ornamental  garden 
plants.  About  twenty  species  are  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  amongst  which  we  may  men- 
tion the  germander  speedwell,  V.  Chamcedrys , a 
favourite  with  all,  and  a great  ornament  to  our 
hedge-rows,  road-sides,  and  paths.  In  Scotland 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  milkmaid's  eye , and  eye- 
bright;  and  in  France  is  known  by  the  name  of 
“plus  je  vous  vois,  plus  je  vous  aime!”  The 
brooklime,  V.  Beccabunga , in  addition  to  being 
a British  species,  is  a native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Nepal.  It  is  a 
glabrous  plant,  grows  in  moist  places  very  abun- 
dantly, and  has  been  considered  to  possess  power- 
ful antiscorbutic  properties.  V.  officinalis , the 
common  speedwell,  was  by  one  botanist,  Paullix, 
a Dane,  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  tea 
plant  of  China,  and  the  leaves  have  frequently 
been  used  as  a substitute  for  tea. 

Vertebrata  ( vertebra , from  verto , to  turn,  the 
bones  of  the  spine). — A sub-kingdom  of  animals 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a vertebral 
column  and  a spinal  marrow.  In  this  grand 
group  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  contained  the 
Mammalia , Aves,  Reptilia , and  Pisces.  Their 
geological  eras  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: — 
Fishes  occur  for  the  first  time  in  some  of  the  most 
ancient  formations,  having  been  found  in  the 
upper  Silurian.  Reptiles  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  the  middle  palaeozoic  strata.  Birds , rare  at 
any  period,  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the 
wealden  formation,  in  the  middle  mezozoic  strata. 
And  Mammalia  appear  in  the  tertiary  formations, 
occurring  in  the  middle  eocene  beds. 

Vespa.  The  Wasp. — See  VespiDzE. 

Vespertiliomdse. — A family  of  bats.  See 
Cheiroptera. 

Vespidae.  The  Wasp  family A family  of 

aculeated  hymenopterous  insects,  composed  of  the 
species  of  the  Linnaean  genus  Vespa,  and  to 
which  the  wasps  and  hornets  belong.  The  prin- 
cipal character  of  these  insects  is  taken  from  the 
structure  of  the  wings.  These,  when  the  insect 
is  at  rest,  are  folded  throughout  their  entire 
length ; the  fore  wings  have  one  marginal  and 
three  sub-marginal  cells,  with  an  incomplete  ter- 
minal, sub-marginal  cell ; and  in  all  the  species 
the  neuration  is  the  same.  Some  wasps  are  soli- 
tary in  their  manner  of  life,  and  these  have  been 
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separated  from  the  social  species,  and  formed 
into  a distinct  family.  See  Eumenid^e.  The 
social  wasps,  the  true  or  restricted  family  Ves- 
pidce , are  very  interesting  insects.  Their  bodies 
are  usually  black,  with  yellow  markings,  they 
have  strong  and  dentated  mandibles,  and  the 
females  and  neuters  have  a long,  powerful,  and 
venomous  sting.  Their  legs  are  unprovided  with 
apparatus  for  collecting  pollen.  They  live  in 
societies  composed  of  males,  females,  and  neuters 
or  workers,  but  their  communities  are  generally 
only  temporary,  being  dissolved  at  the  commence- 
ment of  winter.  The  nests  in  which  they  live, 
called  sometimes  vespiaries,  are  either  built  under 
ground,  in  holes  in  banks,  or  are  attached  to  the 
branches  of  trees  or  the  woodwork  of  outhouses. 
The  nests  of  these  latter,  or  tree  wasps,  are  finest 
and  closest  in  texture,  being  constructed  of  lig- 
neous fibres,  torn  or  scraped  off  from  gate-posts, 
blocks  of  wood,  and  trees,  &c.,  which  is  reduced  to 
a paste  by  the  action  of  the  jaws.  Within  these 
nests,  which  are  varied  in  size  and  appearance, 
they  construct  hexagonal  cells,  arranged  in  combs 
like  those  of  the  bee  (see  Apid.e),  and  in  which 
the  larvae  and  pupae  are  contained.  A large  nest 
sometimes  contains  100  females  ; and  though  few 
escape  the  rigour  of  winter,  the  few  that  do, 
being  previously  impregnated  by  the  males,  and 
protected  from  the  weather  in  some  sheltered 
spot,  emerge  in  spring,  and  commence  with  the 
greatest  industry  to  construct  a new  habitation. 
The  males,  like  those  of  the  bees,  perform  no 
menial  work ; this  is  left  to  the  neuters,  which 
are  always  the  most  numerous  and  the  busiest  of 
the  community.  These  are  the  architects,  sol- 
diers, and  commissaries  of  the  community.  They 
build  the  nest,  gather  provisions,  regulate  the 
nurseries,  and  revenge  insults.  Wasps  are  very 
voracious,  preying  upon  other  insects,  sugar, 
meat,  fruit,  honey,  &c.  The  larvae  are  fleshy 
grubs,  destitute  of  feet,  but  furnished  with  lateral 
tubercles,  and  are  fed  daily  by  the  perfect  insects, 
who  prepare  the  food  for  them  in  their  stomachs. 
Several  species  of  wasps  are  natives  of  this 
country.  The  common  wasp,  Vespa  vulgaris , 
too  familiar  to  need  description,  is  a ground  wasp, 


Vespa  erdbro — The  Hornet. 

forming  its  nest  in  holes  in  banks,  &c. ; while  the 
hornet,  Vespa  crabro , a much  larger  insect,  and 
much  more  formidable,  builds  its  nest  in  holes  in 
the  trunks  of  trees,  or  in  old  w'alls.  The  hornet 
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is  of  a dark  brown  and  yellow  colour,  and  is  very 
voracious  and  pugnacious.  The  common  wasp 
seems  to  be  a favourite  prey,  though  it  eats 
almost  any  kind  of  flesh,  as  well  as  fruit,  honey, 
&c.  Their  nests  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
common  wasps,  and  are  of  a globular  form,  con- 
structed with  the  mouths  of  the  cells  downwards. 
They  are  active  creatures,  fly  rapidly,  and  have 
been  observed,  unlike  most  insects,  to  carry  on 
the  labours  of  building  their  nest  by  moonlight. 
The  sting  of  the  hornet  is  very  severe,  and  is 
often  productive  of  serious  consequences.  Vespa 
Britannica  is  a tree  wasp,  and  builds  its  nest  of 
a thin  substance,  like  paper,  but  of  a very  fine 
and  close  texture,  and  suspends  it  from  the 
branch  of  a tree.  Some  foreign  species,  as  those  of 
the  genus  Chartergus , make  their  nests  of  a sub- 
stance like  pasteboard.  Hence  they  are  called 
pasteboard  wasps.  The  nest  of  C.  nidulans,  a 
native  of  Brazil,  is  of  a beautiful H polished  white 
appearance,  and  so  solid  as  to  be  impenetrable  by 
the  weather.  It  is  generally  securely  attached 
to  the  branch  of  a tree  by  its  upper  end,  and 
varies  a good  deal  in  length.  In  the  warm 
climate  which  these  wasps  inhabit,  the  societies 
which  they  form  are  not  broken  up  each  year,  as 
those  of  colder  countries,  but  the  females  turn 
out,  and  emigrate  to  a distance,  to  establish  new 
colonies.  The  external  surface  of  some  of  these 
pasteboard  nests  is  covered  with  conical  knobs  of 
various  shapes,  and  is  very  hard,  and  of  a close 
texture.  That  of  Myrapetra  scutellaris , a native 
also  of  Brazil,  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  is  said 
by  the  natives  to  be  formed  principally  of  the 
dried  dung  of  a species  of  tapir  or  water-ho.’, 
called  the  carpincho.  This  species  of  wasp  is 
remarkable  amongst  its  congeners  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  a honey-making  wasp.  The  honey 
contained  in  the  combs  is  of  a brownish- red 
colour,  but,  when  new,  possesses  scarcely  any 
smell  or  taste. 

Vibrio  ( vibro , to  agitate  by  undulations). 
The  Trembling  Animalcule. — See  Vibrionia. 

Vibrionia.- — A family  of  minute  organisms, 
which  have  always,  until  lately,  been  arranged 
under  the  class  Infusoria , and  from  possessing 
apparently  spontaneous  motions,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
They  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  even  with  a 
high  magnifying  power  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  their  structure  can  be  made  out.  The 
supporters  of  their  animal  nature  describe  them 
as  merely  slender  lines,  sometimes  straight  and 
sometimes  sinuous,  without  any  appreciable  organ- 
ization or  any  visible  organs  of  motion,  but  pos- 
sessing a degree  of  contractility  which  appears 
to  be  of  a voluntary  nature.  Later  observations, 
however,  prove  at  least  a great  part  of  these 
organisms  to  be  in  reality  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Algos,  and  tribe  Oscillator iacece.  They 
appear  to  be  composed  of  minute  joints,  and  to 
be  propagated  by  the  formation  of  new  joints, 
and  subsequent  separation  at  one  of  the  arti- 
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culations.  They  appear  very  rapidly  and  even 
suddenly  in  artificial  infusions,  and  though  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  are  in  such  immense  numbers 
as  to  form  a thick  scum  on  the  surface.  They 
are  also  found  in  the  tartar  of  the  teeth,  in  the 
purulent  matter  of  certain  tumors,  and  in  some 
other  fluids  of  animals,  when  altered  by  disease. 
The  nature  of  the  movement  of  these  bodies  has 
induced  the  believers  in  their  animal  nature  to 
form  two  distinct  genera.  The  species  referred 
to  the  genus  Vibrio  have  an  undulatory  and 
sinuous  motion,  like  that  of  a serpent,  whilst 
those  belonging  to  the  genus  Spirillum  have  a 
rapid  and  gyratory  movement. 

Vibiiriiiini A genus  of  dicotyledonous 

plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Caprifoliacece, 
composed  of  shrubs  with  opposite,  petiolate  leaves, 
and  corymbose  flowers.  They  are  natives  of 
Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  and  several  of  the 
species  being  of  easy  culture  in  this  climate,  are 
well  known  favourites  of  our  shrubberies  and 
gardens.  The  Laurustinus,  F.  Tims , is  one  of 
these,  and  though  now  to  be  seen  in  almost  every 
garden  throughout  Great  Britain,  is  originally  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  Lord  Monboddo  used  to  say  it  was  easy 
to  see  it  was  an  exotic,  for  it  is  so  ignorant  of  our 
seasons  as  to  blossom  in  December  and  January, 
while  the  natives  were  destitute  of  both  flowers 
and  leaves ! The  tree  viburnum,  V.  Lentago, 
a native  of  North  America,  and  the  wayfaring 
tree,  V.  Lantana , a native  of  Europe  and  the 
west  of  Asia,  are  also  commonly  cultivated  in 
England;  while  the  guelder  rose,  or  snow-ball 
tree,  F.  Opulus , so  well  known  in  gardens  and 
shrubberies  for  its  fine  large  cymes  of  white 
flowers,  is  a native  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Vncia.  The  Vetch. — Agenus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce. 
The  species'  of  which  the  genus  is  composed  are 
trailing  or  climbing  herbs,  natives  of  all  temperate 
climates,  and  some  extensively  cultivated  for  their 
utility-  Their  leaves  are  abruptly  pinnate,  with 
many  pairs  of  leaflets,  the  common  petiole  ter- 
minating in  a tendril  at  the  apex,  and  accom- 
panied with  semi-sagittate  stipules.  The  peduncles 
are  either  one  or  many-  flowered,  and  the  legume 
is  one-celled  and  many-seeded.  The  type  of  the 
genus  is  the  common  vetch  or  tare,  V.  sativa. 
This  well  known  plant  is  very  common  in  Great 
Britain  and  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  as  an  excellent  fodder  for 
cattle.  A variety  of  it,  the  white  vetch,  is 
sometimes  used  as  food  for  man.  The  grain  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  common  kind. 
The  wood  vetch,  F.  sylvatica,  and  the  tufted 
vetch,  V.  cracca , are  two  very  handsome  species, 
and  greatly  ornament  our  hedges. 

Victoria  (after  Queen  Victoria ). — A genus  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Nymphceacece,  or  the  water  lily  family.  The 
species  upon  which  the  genus  was  founded,  V. 
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regia , is  a magnificent  plant,  growing  in  the 
frevsh  waters  of  Guiana  and  North  Brazil.  The 
leaves  are  of  an  immense  size,  orbicular,  turned 
up  round  the  edges,  and  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  asserted  that  a well  grown  child 
can  stand  upon  them  without  its  weight  sinking 
it  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  flowers 
are  sweet-scented,  of  a magnificent  size,  being  a 
foot  in  diameter  when  expanded,  white,  with  a 
purple  centre,  and  composed  of  an  immense 
number  of  petals.  The  seeds  are  eaten,  roasted 
like  those  of  Indian  corn.  A second  species  has 
been  found  in  the  deep  stagnant  waters  of  the 
province  of  Corientes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana. 
This  species  has  received  the  name  of  V.  cruziana. 

Vidua.  The  Widow  Bird. — See  Plooeinwe. 

Viliarsia  (named  after  M.  Villars , a French 
botanist).  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants, 
composed  of  about  sixteen  species  of  aquatic  or 
marsh  plants,  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers.  Only  one  of  them  is  a native  of 
Europe.  This  species,  V.  nympliceoides , is  a floati- 
ng plant,  with  orbicular  cordate  leaves,  and  the 
segments  of  the  corolla  ciliate.  It  is  a rare  plant 
in  Britain,  but  is  very  abundant  in  Holland,  fre- 
quently covering  large  tracts  of  the  canals  with 
its  beautiful,  large,  yellow  flowers,  and  dark  green 
leaves. 

Vinca  ( vinco , to  bind.)  The  Perivnnlde. — A 
genus  of  plants.  See  Apocynace.e. 

Viola.  The  Violet. — See  Vioeace^e. 

Violaceae.  — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  composed  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  the  former 
abounding  without  the  tropics  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  latter  growing  within  the  tropics, 
and  almost  exclusivety  in  America.  The  leaves 
are  generally  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  simple, 
entire,  or  laciniate,  and  stipulate.  The  flowers 
are  solitary,  each  upon  a peduncle,  which  is  often 
furnished  with  two  bractese.  Many  of  the  spe- 
cies possess  acrid  properties,  which  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  a peculiar  principle  called  Violine. 
This  is  somewhat  similar  to  emetine , and  gives 
them  the  emetic  qualities  of  ipecacuanha.  The 
genus  Viola,  containing  the  plants  well  known 
under  the  name  of  violet,  is  the  type  of  the  family, 
and  gives  it  its  name.  The  species  are  numerous, 
nearly  200  having  been  described.  They  are 
almost  all  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere ; a few 
only  being  shrubby,  and  found  growing  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Several  species  are  natives 
of  Great  Britain,  amongst  which  the  common  sweet 
violet  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  violet  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  1 Poets,  painters, 
and  horticulturists  unite  in  their  admiration  of 
this  modest-looking  flower,  and  several  varieties 
have  been  reared.  Its  sweet  odour  needs  no 
comment,  but  it  affects  some  people  in  a peculiar 
way,  producing  nervous  symptoms  that  are  very 
troublesome.  On  the  continent  the  violet  is  em- 
ployed as  a medicine,  and  is  considered  useful  as 
a pectoral  remedy,  and  in  cases  of  rheumatism 
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and  catarrh.  The  syrup  of  violets  is  also  very 
much  used  by  chemists  to  test  the  presence  of 
acids  and  alkalies,  being  rendered  green  by  the 
latter  and  red  by  the  former.  The  pansy,  or 
heart’s-ease,  V.  tricolor,  is  another  common 
species  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  found  also 
throughout  all  Europe,  in  Siberia,  and  North 
America.  This  plant  is  exceedingly  variable  in 
appearance,  and  by  cultivation  produces  an  im- 
mense number  of  varieties,  the  rearing  of  which 
forms  a considerable  article  of  commerce.  The 
most  recherche  varieties  of  pansies,  however,  are 
not  exclusively  the  produce  of  V.  tricolor,  but  are 
hybrids  between  it  and  another  species,  a native 
of  the  Altai  mountains,  and  called  V.  altaica. 
The  cultivation  of  pansies  took  its  rise  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  to  the  care  and  patience  of  Eng- 
lish horticulturists  that  we  owe  the  perfection  to 
which  these  beautiful  plants  have  reached.  At 
one  time  physicians  attributed  a great  degree  of 
virtue  to  the  wild  viola  tricolor  in  diseases  of 
the  skin,  especially  scald  head,  and  similar  diseases 
in  children.  It  has  now,  however,  fallen  into 
complete  disuse. 

Viperidse  ( vivipara , viviparous,  bringing  forth 
young  alive).  The  Viper  family. — A family  of 
poisonous  reptiles,  belonging  to  the  order  Ophidia , 
or  snakes.  The  species  are  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  a sub-orbital  pit  on  the  side  of  the  face, 
by  the  upper  jaw  being  toothless,  with  fangs  in 
front,  and  the  rostral  shields  being  broad  and 
band-like.  The  body  is  cylindrical  and  scaly, 
the  scales  being  almost  always  keeled,  the  head 
shortened,  obtuse  in  front,  enlarged  posteriorly 
and  somewhat  heart-shaped.  The  tail  is  short 


Viper  a berus— The  Adder. 

and  tapering,  and  furnished  with  one  or  two  rows 
of  plates  underneath.  The  species  are  about 
twenty  in  number,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  Africa 
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and  Asia,  only  three  being  found  in  Europe,  and 
one  in  Australia.  The  genera  are  nine  in  number, 
but  were  at  one  time  all  described  under  the 
general  name  of  Vipera.  The  only  British  species 
is  the  common  viper  or  adder,  Vipera  ( Pelias ) 
berus.  This  snake  is  spread  over  all  the  temperate 
and  warm  parts  of  Europe,  inhabiting  dry  stony 
places  and  heathy  and  bushy  hills.  It  is  gener- 
ally about  two  feet,  rarely  three,  in  length,  and 
is  of  a brownish  colour,  with  a series  of  rhom- 
boidal  black  spots  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  its  back,  and  a row  of  triangular  spots  on  the 
sides.  The  nose  is  blunt,  the  eyes  are  bordered 
with  black,  small  and  very  brilliant,  and  the 
tongue  is  long,  protractile,  and  forked  at  the 
extremity.  During  winter  the  adder  remains  in 
a state  of  torpidity  in  deep  holes,  several  indi- 
viduals being  often  found  twined  together.  At 
the  return  of  spring  they  quit  their  retreats  and 
pair.  They  are  viviparous,  bringing  forth  young 
instead  of  eggs.  Their  food  consists  of  insects, 
worms,  shrews,  field  mice,  and  young  birds,  &c. 
The  adder  is  the  only  poisonous  reptile  found  in 
Great  Britain,  and  though  its  venom  is  less  viru- 
lent than  that  of  many  other  serpents,  it  is  yet 
often  attended  with  very  alarming  effects.  When 
it  is  about  to  bite,  it  generally,  in  the  first  place, 
throws  itself  into  a coil  more  or  less  close,  and 
raises  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  The  neck  is 
bent  somewhat  abruptly  backwards,  and  the  head 
fixed  almost  horizontally.  In  an  instant  the  head 
is,  as  it  were,  launched  by  a sudden  effort  towards 
the  object  of  'its  anger,  and  its  fang,  which  is 
erected  by  means  of  a small  muscle,  is  struck 
into  it  with  the  velocity  of  thought.  The  remedy 
against  the  bite  of  the  adder  is  rubbing  the  part 
affected  with  olive  oil  over  a chafing  dish  of  coals. 
The  horned  viper,  Cerastes  Hasselquistii,  is  re- 
markable for  the  presence  in  the  males  of  a horn- 
like scale  over  each  eye.  It  is  of  a brownish- white 
colour, marked  with  pale  brown, irregular  unequal 
spots.  The  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  warm 
parts  of  North  Africa,  are  the  native  places  of 
this  species  of  viper,  and  it  is  the  snake  which 
we  find  represented  by  the  Egyptians  on  their 
obelisks  and  other  monuments.  The  female  of 
the  horned  viper  has  no  horn-like  scales  over  the 
eye,  and  has  consequently  been  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a distinct  species.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  asp  of  Cleopatra.  The  puff  adder, 
or  short-tailed  viper,  Clotlio  arietans  ( = Vipera 
inflata ),  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
considered  the  most  deadly  snake  of  South  Africa. 
It  is  of  a brown  colour,  with  an  angular  cross 
band,  edged  behind  by  a pale  line,  and  a red 
cross  band  across  the  eyes.  The  death  adder  of 
Australia,  Acanthophis  antarctica,  is  the  only 
Australian  snake  of  this  family.  It  is  generally 
diffused  over  that  country,  and  is  much  dreaded 
by  the  colonists,  who  express  their  fear  of  it  by 
the  name  they  have  bestowed.  It  is  asserted 
that  people  have  died  within  a quarter  of  an  hour 
after  being  bitten. 
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Vireoninse. — A sub-family  of  fly-catchers. 
See  Muscicapidas. 

Virgularia A genus  of  zoophytes.  See 

Anthozoa. 

Viscum. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Loranthacece , and  con- 
taining the  well  known  plant  called  the  mistletoe. 
This  parasitical  plant,  V.  album,  though  of  no 
use  to  man,  is  one  of  considerable  interest.  The 
seeds  in  germinating  differ  from  those  of  all  other 
plants.  Instead  of  the  radicle  of  the  embryo 
shooting  downwards  and  the  plumule  upwards, 
the  radicle  of  the  mistletoe  invariably  turns  itself 
down  upon  the  body  to  which  it  is  attached, 
whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  surface  of 
that  body  with  respect  to  the  earth,  so  that  they 
grow  equally  well  upon  the  branches  of  trees, 
whatever  side  they  happen  to  be  attached  to. 
The  fruit  contains  a viscid  matter  like  birdlime, 
by  means  of  which  the  seeds  adhere  to  trees,  and 
as  these  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  missel 
thrush,  they  are  carried  by  these  birds  and  scat- 
tered over  the  trees  of  the  district.  The  mistletoe 
is  intimately  associated  with  Druidical  supersti- 
tions, and  by  the  Druids  was  called  the  mistletoe 
of  the  oak.  It  is  now,  however,  rarely  found 
upon  the  oak  tree,  but  it  grows  well  on  the  apple. 
From  the  viscid  pulp  covering  the  seeds,  a kind 
of  birdlime  is  made  in  Italy  and  in  Hereford- 
shire. 

Vitaceae  = Ampclideae  the  vine). 

The  Vine  family. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  composed  of  climbing  shrubs,  with  the 
lower  leaves  opposite  and  the  upper  ones  alter- 
nate. The  flowers  are  small,  and  disposed  in 
racemes,  the  peduncles  sometimes  becoming  cirr- 
hose,  and  the  fruit  is  a globose  berry.  The  six 
or  seven  genera  which  compose  this  famil\T,  con- 
tain about  260  species,  most  of  them  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  northern  temperate  zone 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  charac- 
teristic property  of  this  order  is  acidity,  and  this 
is  most  fully  developed  in  the  genus  Vitis,  which 
is  the  type  of  the  famity.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  central  parts  of 
Asia,  and  of  North  America.  Their  leaves  are 
alternate,  simple,  heart-shaped,  entire,  or  lobed. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  racemes  opposite  the 
leaves,  and  a number  of  them  remain  sterile, 
and  ultimately  degenerate  into  cirrhi.  The  fruit 
which  succeeds  the  flower  is  a bilocular,  globular 
berry,  the  seeds  lodged  in  a sweet  mucilaginous 
substance.  About  forty-five  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, but  there  is  one  amongst  these  which  far 
surpasses  all  the  rest  in  importance  to  man.  This 
is  the  grape  vine,  Vitis  vinifera,  a plant,  the 
cultivation  of  which  gives  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  human  beings  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Its  native  country  is  not  quite  clearly 
ascertained,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  of 
its  being  indigenous  in  the  East,  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  more  particularly  a native  originally  of 
Arabia  Felix.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  ap- 
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pears  to  succeed  best  in  temperate  climates,  as  the 
fruit  will  not  ripen  well  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  below  19°  of  centigrade  = 59° 


Portion  of  a branch  of  the  Vine—  Vitis  vinifera. 

Fahrenheit,  and  degenerates  in  those  countries 
placed  under  the  tropics.  It  succeeds  best  in 
those  countries  which  enjoy  a long  summer,  and 
in  which  the  temperature  of  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  is  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
the  fruit  to  ripen  thoroughly.  The  vine  seems 
to  have  been  known  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
and  is  one  of  the  plants  of  which  we  have  the 
earliest  records  in  the  Books  of  Moses.  Its  manu- 
facture into  wine  appears  also  to  have  an  equal 
antiquity.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  to 
introduce  the  vine  into  Europe,  transporting  it 
into  Greece  and  Italy,  from  whence  it  spread  to 
France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, where  its  cultivation  has  become  of  such 
vital  importance.  The  great  variety  of  wines 
produced  from  this  plant  is  very  remarkable,  and 
it  has  accordingly  been  attempted  to  be  proved 
that  several  species  of  vine  enter  into  this  manu- 
facture. At  present,  however,  it  is  more  generally 
believed  that  the  different  kinds  of  vine  producing 
the  different  sorts  of  wine  are  all  mere  varieties 
of  V.  vinifera.  In  no  country  perhaps  is  there 
such  a large  tract  of  land  under  cultivation  with 
the  vine  as  in  France.  The  surface  under  culti- 
vation amounts  to  about  2,000,000  of  hectares, 
and  the  quantity  of  wine  produced,  upwards  of 
35,000,000  of  hectolitres,  equal  to  770,000,000 
imperial  gallons,  worth  £21,600,000.  Besides 
producing  wine  the  vine  affords  other  materials 
of  considerable  importance.  The  well  known 
spirit  called  brandy  is  distilled  from  the  strong 
and  harsh  wines  and  the  husks  of  grapes.  The 
best  brandy  is  obtained  from  France,  and  the 
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chief  distilleries  are  at  Bordeaux,  Rochelle,  Cog- 
nac, &c.  The  quantity  of  brandy  exported  from 
France  amounted  in  1828  to  10,252,728  gallons 
(equal  to  403,207  hectolitres).  From  the  lees, 
and  especially  the  incrustations  left  on  the  sides 
of  the  casks,  the  substance  called  cream  of  tartar, 
Bitartrate  of  Potash , is  obtained.  The  leaves 
are  used  as  food  for  cattle,  and  the  stems  tied 
in  bundles  as  fuel,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vine 
countries,  whilst  the  ashes  left  from  the  combus- 
tion are  employed  by  agriculturists  as  a manure. 
Grapes  are  also  dried,  and  used  under  the  name 
of  raisins.  The  drying  is  generally  effected  by 
cutting  half  through  the  footstalk  whilst  they 
are  suspended  on  the  tree,  and  the  grapes  thus 
dried  are  called  muscatel  raisins. 

A different  species  of  vine  from 
the  grape  vine,  a native  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  especially  Zante 
and  Cephalonia,  produces  the 
small  fruit  which  when  dried  is 
known  by  the  name  of  currants, 
or  corinths.  The  trade  in  these 
dried  fruits  is  considerable,  the 
duties  upon  them  during  the  year 
ended  March,  1856,  amounting  to 
£353,066.  The  grape  vine  ac- 
quires by  age  a large  size,  some 
old  trees  being  known  upon  which 
4,000  bunches  of  grapes  have 
been  counted. 

Vitex.  — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Verbenacece.  V.  agnus  castus  is  a shrub 
about  twelve  feet  high,  and  a native  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  spiked 
whirls,  and  have  an  agreeable  fragrance.  The 
fruit  is  round,  rather  smaller  than  black  pepper, 
with  an  acrid  and  aromatic  taste,  whence  it  is 
called  petit  poivre,  and  poivre  sauvage,  in  the 
south  of  France.  In  India  two  or  three  species 
occur.  They  possess  the  same  properties,  and 
have  the  name  “ filfil  burree,”  or  wild  pepper. 

Vitis.  The  Vine. — See  Vitace^e. 

Vitrina  ( vitrum , glass). — A genus  of  gastero- 
podous  Mollusca , belonging  to  the  order  Pul- 
monifera , the  proper  place  for  which  is  between 
the  Limacidce  and  Helicidce.  The  shells  are 
slender,  very  thin,  transparent,  and  brittle.  The 
spire  is  short,  the  last  whirl  large,  and  the  mouth 
wide  and  open.  The  animal  is  too  large  to  be 
able  to  retire  completely  within  the  shell,  and  is 
elongate  and  limaciform.  The  species  are  rather 
numerous,  about  sixty-four  having  been  described, 
and  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Those  of 
Europe  are  small,  and  live  in  humid  places. 
Those  of  hot  climates  are  much  larger. 

Viverrielse.  The  Civets. — A family  of  car- 
nivorous animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia, order  Ferce.  The  civets  are  characterized 
by  having  an  elongated  compressed  body,  with 
short  legs,  and  a long  muzzle.  They  have  two 
tubercular  grinders  in  the  upper  and  one  in  the 


lower  jaw,  and  the  hinder  one  in  the  upper  jaw 
is  triangular  transverse.  The  tongue  is  covered 
with  sharp  papillae ; the  claws  semi-retractile ; 
fur  generally  spotted,  that  of  the  tail  annulated. 
The  anal  pouch  is  provided  with  glands  which 
secrete  an  odorous  matter.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups ; one  having  the  soles  of  the  feet 
hairy,  the  others  naked.  Of  the  former,  the 
genus  Viverra  may  be  considered  as  the  type. 
The  anal  pouch  is  divided  into  two  bags  filled 
with  an  abundant  concretion  of  the  substance  of 
pomade,  exhaling  a strong  musky  odour.  The 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  round  during  the  day,  the 
claws  are  only  half  retractile,  and  the  teeth  con- 
sist of  six  incisors  and  one  canine  in  both  jaws, 


Viverra  Civetta— The  Civet. 

six  molars  in  upper  and  four  in  lower  jaw.  The 
civet,  Viverra  Civetta , is  one  of  the  best  known 
species.  It  is  of  an  elongate  form,  from  two  to 
three  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  high, 
with  a tail  about  half  as  long  as  the  body.  It  is 
pf  a brownish-gray  colour,  with  numerous,  inter- 
rupted, transverse  black  bands  or  spots  on  the 
body  and  tail.  It  is  a native  of  North  Africa, 
and  lives  upon  birds  and  small  quadrupeds,  which 
it  attacks  chiefly  at  night.  The  civet  is  often 
kept  in  captivity  by  the  natives  of  Africa,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  well  known  and  celebrated 
perfume  which  bears  the  name  of  the  animal,  and 
which  is  the  substance  contained  in  the  anal 
pouch.  This  civet  is  obtained  by  scraping  the 
inside  of  the  pouch  with  an  iron  spatula  at  inter- 
vals about  twice  a-week,  and  brings  a high  price 
when  pure,  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  an  ounce. 
Civet  is  procured  likewise  from  the  rasse,  V 
malaccensis,  a native  of  Java.  This  animal  in- 
habits the  forests  at  a moderate  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  preys  upon  small  birds 
and  animals,  and  is  very  sanguinary  in  its  habits. 
The  perfume  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  civet,  and  is  a great  favourite  amongst  the 
Javanese  of  all  ranks  and  classes.  The  apart- 
ments of  natives  of  rank  are  generally  scented 
with  it  to  such  a degree  as  to  be  offensive  to 
Europeans.  In  the  genus  Genetta  the  heels  have 
a narrow  naked  band;  the  anal  pouches  are 
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reduced  to  a small  size,  and  have  no  sensible  ex- 
cretion, although  the  odour  is  manifest.  The 
pupil  has  a vertical  slit,  and  the  claws  are  entirely 
retractile,  as  in  the  cats.  The  common  genet,  G. 
vulgaris  or  tigrina , is  rather  a pretty  animal, 
about  the  size  of  a small  cat.  Its  fur  is  beautiful 
and  soft,  its  body  is  elongated,  the  muzzle  sharp 
pointed,  and  the  tail  very  long,  and  marked  with 
black  and  white  rings.  It  is  of  a pale  reddish- 
gray  colour,  the  sides  of  the  body  being  spotted 
with  black,  and  a dark  line  runs  along  the  back. 
It  is  a native  of  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and  is 
found  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  of  a mild  disposi- 
tion, and  easily  tamed.  At  Constantinople  it  is 
domesticated  and  kept  in  the  houses,  and  is  said 
to  be  equally  useful  as  a cat  in  clearing  them  of 
rats  and  other  vermin.  For  other  species  with 
hairy  soles,  see  Prionodon  and  Proteles.  Of 
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those  in  which  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  naked,  we 
may  refer  to  the  genera  Herpestes,  Tchneumi  a, 
Paradoxurus,  Cynictis,  and  Cynogaee. 

Vivianite.  Phosphate  of  Iron. — A mineral. 
See  Ferrum. 

Vivipara  (vims,  living;  pareo,  to  bring 

forth) Viviparous  animals  are  those  in  which 

the  eggs  are  hatched  within  the  body  of  the 
mother,  and  the  young  are  brought  forth  alive, 
and  free  from  the  envelope  of  the  egg.  All  the 
mammalia,  many  reptiles,  and  various  tribes  of 
the  lower  orders  of  animals  are  viviparous  ; while 
all  birds,  fishes,  many  reptiles,  and  numerous 
tribes  of  the  lower  animals,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
oviparous. 

Voltzia. — A genus  of  fossil  plants  belonging 
to  the  secondary  strata.  It  belongs  to  the  nat. 
ord.  Coniferce.  The  species  here  figured  will 
illustrate  the  genus. 


Voltzia  heterophylla. 


Voflaifa  (volutus,  rolled  or  twisted).  — See 
Volutid^e. 

Volutidae. — A family  of  gasteropodous  Mol- 
lusca,  containing  many  species,  the  shells  of 
which  are  highly  prized  by  collectors.  In  gene- 
ral they  are  large  and  handsome,  many  of  them 
elegantly  formed,  and  several  highly  coloured. 
They  are  found  living  in  the  sandy  bottoms  of 
the  seas  of  warm  climates.  The  genus  Voluta 
is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  originally  con- 
tained not  only  all  the  species  which  now  form 
the  family,  but  a good  many  more,  which  have 
been  removed  to  other  families.  The  shell  is 
oval,  oblong,  or  swollen,  with  a short  spire,  and 
a blunt  apex.  The  mouth  is  large  and  elon- 
gate, with  simple  edges,  and  deeply  notched 
at  the  anterior  extremity.  The  columella  is 
marked  with  several  very  distinct,  oblique  plaits, 
the  lowermost  of  which  is  the  largest.  Some  of 
the  volutes  are  widely  open,  and  the  spire  is  nearly 
concealed  by  the  last  whirl.  These  form  the  sub- 


genera Melo,  Yetus , and  Cymbium , and  it  is  a 
species  of  the  first  of  these  genera  we  have  selected 
for  our  representation  of  the  family.  In  general  the 
shell  of  the  volutes  is  covered  with  a distinct  peri- 
ostraca ; but  in  these  two  latter  genera,  when  any 
sand  or  other  matter  gets  between  the  shell  and  the 
upper  surface  of  the  foot  of  the  animal,  it  secretes 
a quantity  of  shelly  matter,  and  covers  the  adven- 
titious substance  with  a glassy  coat,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  extraneous  particles  from  irritating  it. 
These  three  sub-genera  contain  the  largest  species 
in  the  whole  family,  and  are  used  by  the  natives 
of  the  Eastern  seas  and  Australia  for  baling 
their  boats,  when  they  let  in  water.  The  other 
species,  which  are  more  solid,  and  in  which  the 
spire  is  distinct,  belong  to  the  more  restricted 
genus  Voluta , though  these  have  of  late  been 
subdivided  into  several  sub-genera.  Amongst 
the  most  valuable  of  these  is  the  rare  Voluta 
(Scapha)  Junonia , a well  marked  and  handsome 
shell,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; and  V.  (Scapha) 
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Aulica,  from  the  Sooloo  Islands.  One  species,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  Voluta  musica,  the 
music  shell,  is  remarkable  for  the  disposition  of 
its  colours,  showing  a more  or  less  exact  repre- 
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sentation  of  a bar  of  music ; hence  its  name.  A 
good  many  species  of  volutes  have  been  found 
fossil.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  tertiary 
formations. 

Volvaria  ( volva , a wrapper). — A genus  of 
fossil  gasteropodous  Mollusca  belonging  to  the 
family  Volutidce.  The  shell  is  cylindrical,  con- 
volute, spire  minute,  aperture  long  and  narrow, 
and  columella  with  three  oblique  plaits  in  front. 
The  species  are  very  few,  and  exist  in  the  eocene 
beds. 

Volvocinese A family  of  minute  organisms, 

formerly  arranged  by  zoologists  in  the  class  Infu- 
soria, but  now  claimed  by  the  botanist,  and 
generally  believed  to  belong  to  the  confervoid 
Algo s.  They  may  be  characterized  as  “ plants 
composed  of  a number  of  permanently  active 
zoospore-like  bodies,  associated  together  into 
families  of  a definite  form,  a kind  of  polypidom, 
in  which  the  members,  connected  or  held  together 
in  various  ways  by  cell  membranes,  retain  their 
distinct  individuality  for  all  physiological  pur- 
poses of  nutrition,  growth,  reproduction,  &c.,  but 
represent  only  one  being  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding objects.”  The  type  of  the  family  is  the 
genus  Volvox , commonly  known  as  the  globe 
animalcule,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a small 
globe,  or  gelatinous,  transparent  ball,  covered 
with  a membrane,  studded  all  over  with  greenish 
specks,  and  exhibiting  round  its  external  edge  a 
large  number  of  zoospore-like  bodies,  each  pro- 
vided with  a pair  of  cilia,  which  hang  out  exter- 
nally, and  from  their  vibration  produce  a rotatory 
motion  of  the  whole  globe.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  common  globe  animalcule,  Volvox 
globator.  It  is  common  in  clear,  stagnant  pools, 
on  open  commons,  &c.,  and  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a minute,  pale  green  globule,  gently 
moving  about  in  the  water,  with  a motion  like 
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that  of  rolling  over  and  over.  In  the  interior  of 
this  little  globe  we  see  six  or  eight  smaller  ones, 
of  a dense  structure,  and  a deep  green  colour. 
These  are  young  Volvoces ; and  inside  these 
again  we  see  still  smaller  globules,  of  the  same 
colour.  Four  generations  may  thus  be  seen  at 
once,  contained  within  these  hollow,  gelatinous- 
looking  spheres.  The  parent  envelope  is  flexible, 
yielding  to  pressure,  and  again  recovering  its 
form ; and  when  the  specimen  has  become  full- 
grown,  is  generally  ruptured  at  one  point,  the 
internal  bodies  escaping  through  the  rent. 

Volvox  ( volvo , to  roll).  The  Globe  Animal- 
cule.— See  YolvocinezE. 

Vorticclla  (dimin.  of  vortex , a whirlpool). 
— The  Bell-shaped  Animalcule. — See  Vorti- 

OELLIDiE. 

Vorticellidse. — A family  of  minute  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  Infusoria.  The  little 
creatures  of  which  this  family  is  composed  are 
very  variable  in  form,  and  possess  great  contrac- 
tility, sometimes  spreading  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
bell,  or  a vase,  or  a funnel,  or  in  the  form  of  the 
corolla  of  a flower,  with  the  limb  entire;  at 
others,  contracting  into  the  shape  of  a globule,  or 
assuming  an  oblong,  oval  form,  and  pleated.  In 
the  first  stage  of  their  existence  they  are  fixed 
by  their  base  to  other  objects,  and  are  provided 
with  a crown  of  vibratile  cilia,  disposed  on  their 
anterior  border,  which  they  can  retract  and  with- 
draw into  the  interior  of  their  body.  During  a 
second  period  of  their  existence,  these  animals 
become  free,  and  swim  freely  in  the  water.  They 
are  found  generally  in  pure  water,  fresh  or  marine, 
and  in  their  first  stages  are  fixed  upon  herbs,  or 
shells,  or  Crustacea,  such  as  the  little  Cyclops , &c., 
or  on  the  larvae  of  neuropterous  insects.  They 
propagate  by  spontaneous  division  longitudinally, 
or  by  germination,  or  buds  springing  from  the  in- 
sertion of  the  pedicle.  The  genus  Vorticella  is  the 
type,  and  is  composed  of  about  ten  species.  No 
animals  more  excite  the  admiration  of  naturalists 
than  the  Vorticellce , or  bell-shaped  animalcules. 
Their  crown  of  vibratile  cilia,  in  almost  constant 
motion,  and  producing  a regular  whirlpool  in  the 
water  around  them ; their  variable  form,  so  dif- 
ferent at  different  periods  of  their  life ; and  their 
pedicle  admitting  of  being  contracted  briskly  in 
a spiral  form,  like  a corkscrew,  drawing  the  body 
backwards,  and  then  extending  it, — all  conspire 
to  render  them  most  interesting  objects  for  the 
microscope.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  their  exis- 
tence they  are  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  a simple 
or  branched  footstalk,  which  is  a membranous 
cord,  flat,  thicker  upon  one  of  its  edges,  and  ex- 
ceedingly contractile.  The  crown  of  vibratile 
cilia  is  the  organ  by  means  of  which  the  food  is 
brought  within  their  reach,  when  thus  fixed ; and 
in  the  second  period  of  their  existence,  when 
swimming  freely,  is  withdrawn  completely,  as  no 
longer  necessary.  Their  organs  of  motion  are 
then  a row  of  thick,  undulating  cilia,  near  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  and  directed  for- 
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wards.  Three  other  genera  belong  to  this  family, 
and  resemble  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  the 
species  of  that  just  described. 

I'ulpes.  The  Fox. — See  Canina. 

VulseSla. — A genus  of  conchiferous  Mollusca 
belonging  to  the  family  Aviculidce.  The  species 
are  not  numerous,  only  three  or  four  having  been 
described.  The  shells  are  elongate,  in  the  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  hinge ; they  are  narrow, 
striated,  suh-equivalve,  their  umbones  straight, 
earless;  they  are  nacreous  internally,  and  covered 
externally  with  an  epidermis.  The  cartilage  pit 
is  large,  and  always  produced  into  the  cavity  of 
the  shell.  They  do  not  attach  themselves  to 
other  bodies,  like  the  Aviculce , but  remain  free, 
or  bury  themselves  in  living  sponges. 

Vultui’idae.  The  Vulture  family. — A family 
of  rapacious  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Acci- 
jritres , and  sub-family  Diurni.  In  the  birds  of 
this  family  the  eyes  are  placed  laterally,  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  cheeks,  the  head  and 
neck  are  more  or  less  naked,  or  denuded  of  fea- 
thers, the  bill  is  not  toothed,  the  tarsi  are  short 
and  covered  with  reticulated  scales,  the  claws 
but  slightly  curved,  blunt,  and  the  crop  is  pro- 
minent. They  are  chiefly  confined  to  warm 
climates,  and  live  for  the  most  part  on  carrion. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  they  act  as  scavengers,  to 
purify  the  earth  from  the  putrid  carcases  with 
which  it  would,  in  those  climates,  be  encum- 
bered. No  sooner  is  an  animal  dead  than  its 
carcase  is  surrounded  by  numbers  of  these  birds, 
who  suddenly  appear,  coming  from  all  quarters, 
in  situations  where  not  one  had  just  before  been 
seen.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  but  their 
distribution  is  wisely  regulated  according  to  their 
usefulness.  Sparingly  scattered  over  the  south 
of  Europe,  more  numerous  in  Egypt,  and  more 
plentiful,  in  individuals  at  least,  in  tropical  Ame- 
rica, they  appear  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
need  for  their  services.  There  are  two  principal 
groups  or  sub-families,  the  Vulturince  or  true 
vultures,  characterized  by  their  having  strong 
bills  and  nostrils  perpendicular;  and  the  Sarcoram- 
phince  or  condors,  characterized  by  having  slen- 
der, lengthened  bills,  and  longitudinal,  exposed 
nostrils.  The  true  vultures,  Vulturince , are  all 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The 
griffon  vulture,  Vultur  (Gyps)  fulvus,  is  a Euro- 
pean species,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  north  of  that  continent,  as  Silesia,  Dalmatia, 
the  Tyrol,  Spain  (abundant  near  Gibraltar),  the 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  Turkey,  the  Grecian  archipelago; 
and  being  also  found  in  Persia  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  This  bird  is  about  four  feet  in  length, 
and  is  of  a yellowish-brown  or  Isabella  colour, 
the  head  and  neck  being,  unlike  the  generality 
of  vultures,  covered  with  close  set,  short,  white, 
downy  feathers ; while  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  there  is  a ruff  of  long,  slender,  white 
feathers,  sometimes  with  a slight  tinge.  Its  food 
consists  almost  entirely  of  carrion ; for  although 
it  has  been  known  to  prey  upon  living  victims, 
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its  blunt  and  slightly  curved  talons  unfit  it  for 
attacking  any  animals  but  such  as  are  incapable 
of  making  any  resistance.  The  griffon  builds  its 


Vvltur  (Gyps)  fulvus— Gnfion  Vulture. 


nest  upon  the  most  elevated  and  inaccessible 
rocks,  or  upon  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  forest. 
The  sociable  vulture,  Otogyps  auricularis , is  a fine 
large  species,  measuring  ten  feet  in  alar  extent, 
and  is  a native  of  South  Africa.  The  head  and 
greater  part  of  the  neck  are  red  and  naked,  the 
plumage  of  the  body  of  a blackish-brown  colour 
above,  and  lighter  beneath.  It  is  a mountain 
bird  in  its  habits,  haunting  the  caverns  of  rocks, 
and  passing  the  night  among  the  lofty  crags. 
Though  a heavy  bird  to  rise  in  the  air,  yet,  when 
once  on  the  wing,  its  flight  is  grand  and  power- 
ful. It  soars  so  high  that  its  huge  body  is  lost 
to  sight ; but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  moment 
any  animal  sinks  dead  to  the  earth,  this,  to  the 
human  eye  invisible  vulture,  immediately  detects 
it/  and  flies  direct  to  its  prey.  The  wonderful 
power  which  these  birds  have  of  detecting  their 
proper  food  at  great  distances  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion.  By  some  observers  it  is 
made  to  depend  upon  the  scent,  by  others,  en- 
tirely upon  the  sight.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  both  these  senses  are  called  into  action,  and 
that  both  are  made  to  contribute  to  their  finding 
the  dead  carcase.  Of  the  Sarcoramphince , the 
condor,  Sarcoramphus  gryphus , may  be  taken  as. 
the  type.  This  immense  bird  is  a native  of  the 
Andes,  choosing  as  its  breeding  place  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  two 
large  white  eggs  on  a shelf  of  bare  rock,  and 
there  rears  its  brood.  The  adult  bird  is  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  measures  nine  feet  in 
expanse  of  wing.  Their  flight  is  heavy  and 
majestic;  and  it  is  remarked  that,  except  when 
rising  on  the  wing,  they  are  never  seen  to  flap 
their  wings;  but  wheeling  in  circles,  and  moving 
in  large  curves,  they  glide  along  without  the 
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least  apparent  vibratory  motion.  Though  the 
condor,  like  the  other  vultures,  feeds  upon  car- 
rion, it  is  said  that  two  will  sometimes  unite, 
attack  and  overpower  the  puma  or  the  llama. 
The  king  vulture,  Sarcoramphus  ( Cathartes ) 
Papa , is  another  large  species  of  this  family,  and 
is  a native  of  the  central  parts  of  America, 
though  it  is  occasionally  seen  as  far  to  the  north 
as  Florida,  and  south,  as  Paraguay.  Like  the 
condor,  it  soars  to  a great  height,  and  is  said  to 
be  extremely  patient  of  hunger,  and  never  to 
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attack  live  animals,  unless  when  pressed  by  ex- 
treme hunger,  when  it  will  feed  upon  snakes  and 
lizards.  The  naked  skin  of  the  head  and  neck 
is  brilliantly  coloured,  and  the  cere  is  of  a bright 
orange,  prolonged  between  the  nostrils  into  a 
comb,  about  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  loose  in 
texture,  and  falling  on  either  side  of  the  bill, 
when  the  head  is  erect.  For  an  account  of  the 
Turkey  buzzard  and  Californian  vulture,  see 
Cathartes. 
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Wachendorfia. — A genus  of  monocotyledo-  I of  two  species,  W.  schlotheimii  and  W.  hypnoides , 
nous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Hcemodo-  J which  will  well  illustrate  the  genus. 
raceos,  named  after  Wachendorf,  a Dutch  bota- 
nist. W.  thyrsifolia , a native  of  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  has  smooth  leaves,  a close,  oblong  panicle 
of  flowers  of  a fine  golden  colour,  and  a saffron 
root.  Probably  the  Wachendorfias,  like  the 
generality  of  the  haemodoracese,  may  yield  a 
matter  useful  in  dyeing. 

Wacke. — A name  introduced  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  applied  to  a mineral  substance,  which 
is  an  earthy  variety  of  plutonic  rocks,  and  in 
its  composition  bears  a considerable  resem- 
blance to  basalt.  It  is  soft,  but  becomes  hard 
by  long  exposure,  and  is  of  a greenish-gray 
colour.  It  often  contains  crystals  of  horn- 
blende and  mica. 

Wagnerite.  — A mineral  named  after 
Wagner  of  Munich.  It  is  a fluo-phosphate  of 
magnesia,  and  is  composed  of  phosphoric  acid, 
hydrofluoric  acid,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
oxide  of  manganese.  It  is  of  a honey-yellow 
colour,  is  translucid,  and  has  a vitreous  frac- 
ture. Specific  gravity,  3*15;  hardness,  5. 

Found  at  Werfen,  in  Salzbourg,  in  small  veins 
of  quartz,  traversing  an  argillaceous  schist. 

Wahlenbergia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Campanulacece, 
and  named  after  Wahlenberg , a botanist.  The 
species  were  at  one  time  all  included  in  the  genus 
Campanula.  They  are  numerous,  upwards  of  100 
having  been  described.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  annual,  herbaceous  plants,  rarely  perennial, 
the  greater  number  growing  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  though  others  are  found  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  also.  The  leaves  are 
generally  alternate,  most  frequently  lying  close 
set  at  the  base  of  the  stalk,  and  the  flowers  in 
the  greater  number  are  on  long  peduncles,  which, 
when  in  bloom,  hang  down,  but  when  in  fruit, 
stand  erect.  The  ivy-leaved  Wahlenbergia,  W. 
hederacea  (=  Campanula  hederacea :),  is  a species 
which  has  a widely  extended  range  of  habitat. 

It  is  a native  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
west  of  Europe,  and  North  America. 

Walchia. — A genus  of  fossil  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  coal  formation.  It  is  allied  to  Lyco- 


podium. We  have  here  introduced  a woodcut 


Wachendorfia  schlotheimii  and  W.  hypnoides. 

Warneria  =r  Hydrastis. — A genus  of  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Ranuneulacece.  The  only  species  of  the  genus, 
W.  Canadensis , is  known  in  Canada  by  the  name 
of  yellow  root.  It  is  a small,  perennial  plant, 
with  tuberous  roots,  and  its  fruit  is  like  that  of 
the  raspberry.  It  is  a native  of  North  America, 
in  watery  places,  and  its  root  gives  out  a beauti- 
ful yellow  colour,  which  is  made  use  of  for  dye- 
ing. 

Wavellite. — A mineral  named  after  Dr. 
Wavel , who  first  discovered  it.  It  is  a hydrous 
diphosphate  of  alumina,  and  is  composed  of  alu- 
mina, phosphoric  acid,  and  water.  It  is  found 
in  the  form  of  slender  needles  in  clay  slate  at 
Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire ; near  Cork ; Brazil, 
Mount  Vesuvius,  &c.  * Specific  gravity,  2-337 ; 
hardness,  3-5. 

Websterite. — A mineral  named  after  Dr. 
Webster , who  was  the  first  to  discover  it.  It  is 
an  earthy  substance  of  a dull  white  colour,  soft 
to  the  touch,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue.  It 
occurs  in  kidney-shaped  masses,  with  a smooth 
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surface,  and  an  earthy  texture,  resembling  a 
good  deal  chalk  in  appearance.  It  is  composed 
of  sulphuric  acid,  alumina,  and  water.  It  occurs 
exclusively  in  tertiary  formations,  and  was  first 
discovered  at  Newhaven,  in  England. 

Weiumaimm. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Saxifragacec e, 
sub-order  Cunoniece , and  named  after  a botanist 
of  the  name  of  Weinmann.  It  is  composed  of 
about  forty-five  species,  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica and  the  Mauritius,  &c.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  opposite,  simple  or  pinnate,  and  sti- 
pulate leaves,  and  flowers  arranged  in  axillary 
bunches.  The  bark  of  most  of  these  plants 
abounds  in  tannin,  and  it  is  in  consequence  used 
for  tanning  hides.  In  Peru  the  natives  mix  the 
bark  of  some  of  the  species  with  the  cinchona 
bark,  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration.  W.  tinc- 
toria , a native  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  is  called 
by  the  natives  tan  rouge,  and  is  used  by  them 
for  dyeing  a red  colour.  Another  species,  which 
grows  in  Madagascar,  is  a great  favourite  with 
bees,  and  is  said  to  impart  an  exquisite  flavour 
to  the  honey. 

Wellingtonia. — A genus  of  gymnospermous 
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dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Coniferce.  W.  gigantea  is  an  evergreen  tree,  a 
native  of  California,  lately  discovered  by  Mr. 
Lobb.  It  is  a native  of  a solitary  district  on  the 
elevated  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  monarch  of  the  forests  of  California  varies 
in  height  from  250  to  320  feet,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty  in  diameter.  A specimen,  300  feet  high, 
was  found  to  measure,  including  the  bark,  twenty- 
nine  feet  two  inches  in  diameter,  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  bark  was  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  thickness,  the  cones  were  2| 
inches  long ; and,  judging  from  the  number  of 
concentric  rings  in  the  wood,  its  age  was  calcu- 
lated at  3,000  years.  At  San  Francisco,  twenty- 
one  feet  of  the  bark,  after  the  tree  was  felled, 
were  stript  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and 
put  up  erect.  It  formed  a spacious  carpeted 
room,  containing  a piano,  with  seats  for  forty 
persons;  and  on  one  occasion  a party  of  140' 
children  were  admitted  inside  without  incon- 
venience. It  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham.  This  plant  is  a very  different 
one  from  that  for  which  the  name  Wellingtonia  was 
proposed  by  Meisner.  It  is  only  a synonym  of 
Meliosma , belonging  to  the  nat.  family  JSapin- 
dacece. 

Werdlandia  (named  after  Werdland,  a 
botanist).  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rubiacece,  sub-order 
CinchonecB , formed  to  receive  several  species  of  the 
genus  Rondeletia , which  differ  from  the  others  of 
that  genus  by  the  calyx  having  five  very  short 
teeth,  &c.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  which  are 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  about  thirty 
species  have  been  described.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  W.  (Rondeletia)  tinctoria , a native 
of  Bengal.  The  bark  is  used  by  the  natives  for 
dyeing. 

Wernerite. — A mineral  named  after  the 
celebrated  Werner.  It  is  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  lime.  Specific  gravity,  5-5 ; hard- 
ness, 2-7.  It  has  a vitreous  appearance,  a lamel- 
lar texture,  and  occurs  in  the  form  of  crystals. 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  Sweden  and  Norway  "in  the 
iron  mines. 

Wettinia. — A genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Pandanacece , remarkable  as  forming  a 
sort  of  transition  to  the  great  ord.  Palmce.  The 
species  upon  which  the  genus  is  founded,  W.  Peep- 
pigii,  is  a tree  which  resembles  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a palm  tree.  Its  stem  is  about 
thirty  feet  high,  but  very  slender,  and  terminates 
in  pinnated  leaves,  about  five  feet  long.  It  grows 
abundantly  in  the  mountainous  forests  of  Peru. 

WSieelera.  — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce, 
and  named  after  a botanist  of  the  name  of 
Wheeler.  It  contains  a species  which  is  a native 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  sent  to  this  country 
under  the  name  of  American  ebony.  The  wood 
is  very  hard,  of  a brownish-green  colour,  bears  a 
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fine  polish,  and  is  much  employed  by  cabinet  and 
musical  instrument  makers. 

Willughbya. — A genus  of  plants.  See  Apo- 

CYNACESE. 

Winteracese. — A nat.  ord.  (or,  according  to 
some  botanists,  a sub-order  of  Magnoliacece ) of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  the  genus  Wintera,  now  a synonym  of 
Drimys,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  containing 
the  plant  which  yields  winter’s  bark,  Drimys 
Winteri.  This  tree  is  from  six  to  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  was  found  in  the  Straits  of  Magal- 
haens,  by  Captain  Winter,  in  1579,  who  em- 
ployed it  as  a remedy  for  scurvy,  which  had 
attacked  his  ship’s  crew.  See  Magnoliacece. 

Wistaria. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce , and 
named  after  Professor  Caspar  Wistar  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are 
deciduous,  twining  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
America,  Japan,  and  the  north  of  China.  They 
thrive  well  in  this  climate,  have  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  and  form  great  ornaments  to  our  gar- 
dens. W.  Chinensis  is  a magnificent  shrub, 
which,  in  the  month  of  April,  is  covered  with  a 
great  profusion  of  large,  odoriferous  flowers.  W. 
frutescens  is  a fine  species  from  North  America, 
growing  in  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Illinois.  The 
flowers  are  of  a violet  hue,  and  it  is  cultivated  in 
European  gardens. 

Withainite. — A mineral  named  after  Mr. 
Witham.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  crystals, 
in  drusy  cavities  in  trap  rocks,  and  is  found  at 
Glencoe,  in  Scotland.  The  crystals  are  of  a red 


Xantlifte. — A mineral  substance  found  at 
Amity,  Orange  County,  New  York,  and  com- 
posed of  silica,  lime,  alumina,  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  and  magnesia.  It  occurs  in 
rounded  grains  or  foliated  masses,  of  a yellow 
colour,  and  translucent.  Specific  gravity,  8-221 ; 
hardness,  2. 

Xantho  yellow). — A genus  of  Crus- 

tacea, belonging  to  the  section  Podopthalmi , 
order  Decapoda , and  division  Brachyura.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  are  found  distributed 
through  most  seas.  The  carapace  is  very  wide, 
and  slightly  convex.  In  some  it  is  tuberculous 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  in  others  it  is  granular. 
X.  rivulosus  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  and  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean.  X.Jloridus  is  com- 
mon on  the  English  and  French  coasts,  is  about 
two  inches  in  length,  and  of  a reddish  colour, 
with  black  claws. 

Xanthophyll  yellow;  <pu\\ov,  a leaf). 

— A principle  in  vegetables  which  gives  the  leaves 
their  yellow  colour  in  autumn.  As  light  de- 
creases at  that  season  of  the  year,  the  chloro- 
phyll, upon  which  their  green  colour  depends, 
diminishes,  and  is  probably  altered  by  the  loss  of 
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colour,  or  pale  straw-yellow,  translucid,  and 
very  shining.  Specific  gravity,  3*187  ; hard- 
ness, 6. 

Wiilieringia. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Solanacece , and 
named  after  Dr.  Withering.  The  species  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  genus  Solanum , but  have 
of  late  been  separated  from  it  on  account  of  a 
difference  in  the  inflorescence.  About  twenty 
species  are  described,  of  which  one  is  more  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  notice.  This  species,  W. 
( Solanum ) montana , is  a native  of  Peru,  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  Lima  and  Chancay,  where 
it  is  known  under  the  name  of  papa  de  lorn  a. 
It  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  rough  with  hairs,  the 
leaves  oval,  obtuse,  heart-shaped,  and  having 
tuberous  roots,  like  the  potato.  These  tubers  are 
used  by  the  Peruvians  as  an  article  of  food  for 
themselves,  and  as  a means  of  fattening  pigs. 

Wolfram  (derived  from  the  two  German 
words,  rahm , froth;  and  wolf,  a wolf). — A mine- 
ral substance,  synonymous  with  tungstate  of  iron. 
See  Tungsten. 

Wollastonite  (named  after  the  chemist 
Wollaston).  Table  Spar. — A mineral  found  in 
crystals  or  small  prismatic  masses,  disseminated 
through  the  older  crystallized  rocks,  and  in  some 
of  the  more  modern  lava  of  volcanoes.  It  is  white, 
glassy,  brittle,  and  is  composed  of  lime  and  silica. 
It  has  been  found  in  Hungary,  in  Finland,  in 
Italy,  on  Vesuvius,  and  on  the  Castle  Hill,  Edin- 
burgh. Specific  gravity,  2-8;  hardness,  4*5. 

WrigMia. — A genus  of  plants  named  after 
Dr.  W.  Wright.  See  Apocynaceje. 


a portion  of  carbon.  Its  place  is  then  taken  by 
xanthophyll. 

Xanthorrhaea  (gav&j;,  yellow ; fiu,  to  flow). 
The  Grass  Tree. — A genus  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliacece.  The 
species  are  indigenous  in  Australia,  and  give  a 
peculiar  feature  to  the  vegetation  of  that  country. 
Sometimes  they  rise  to  a considerable  height,  at 
other  times  the  stems  are  short,  but  they  are 
always  covered  with  a layer  of  resinous  matter. 
The  leaves  are  numerous,  long,  and  linear,  very 
close  set,  and  slightly  enlarged  at  their  base, 
which  is  sheathing.  From  the  centre  of  the 
mass  of  leaves  rises  a long,  terminal  spike  of 
flowers,  fixed  in  a stalk  of  equal  length.  The 
two  together  are  about  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
length,  and  resemble  somewhat  a largely  de- 
veloped spadix  of  Typha  latifolia.  These  plants 
are  remarkable  for  the  disposition  of  the  fibro- 
muscular  bundles  which  characterize  the  mono- 
cotyledonous plants.  The  resin  which  is  found 
in  them  is  known  by  the  name  of  Botany  Bay 
resin,  is  of  a reddish-yellow  colour,  inodorous, 
and  very  analogous  in  appearance  to  gamboge. 
It  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  when  burnt  exhales 
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the  odour  of  benzoin.  The  principal  portion  of 
the  resin  brought  to  this  country  is  the  produce 
of  X.  hastilis.  Physicians  in  Australia  employ 
it  in  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  the 
natives  mix  it,  when  melted,  with  earth,  and 
make  a sort  of  mastic  of  it,  which  they  employ 
to  caulk  their  boats  and  fasten  their  weapons. 

Xantlioriza (jzav6os,  yellow  ; g/£a,  root). — A 
genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Ranunculacece , and  containing  only  one 
species,  X.  apiifiolia,  a shrub  which  grows  in 
North  America.  It  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  yellow  root.  The  bark  is  intensely 
bitter,  and  is  used  in  America  as  a tonic,  though 
the  plant  has  also  acrid  properties. 

Xanthoxylacese. — A nat.  ord.  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants,  composed  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
exstipulate,  alternate,  or  opposite  leaves,  having 
pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  either  axillary  or 
terminal,  and  coloured  gray,  green,  or  pink. 
The  greater  number  are  natives  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  and  the  species  are  rather 
numerous,  upwards  of  110  having  been  described. 
Most  of  them  yield  a volatile  oil,  which  is  aro- 
matic and  pungent.  Some  are  diaphoretic  in 
their  properties,  others  are  febrifugal  and  tonic. 
The  bitter  principle  secreted  by  many  of  these 
plants  is  called  Xanthopicrine.  The  genus  Xan- 
thoxylum  is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  gives  it 
its  name.  The  pungency  of  some  of  the  species 
of  this  genus  has  caused  them  sometimes  to  be 
denominated  peppers.  X.  fraxineum,  the  prickly 
ash,  a tree  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high,  with 
leaves  closely  resembling  those  of  our  common 
ash  tree,  and  a native  of  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  is  called  the  toothache  tree. 
The  bark  and  fruit  have  a hot,  acrid  taste,  and 
when  taken  into  the  mouth  act  as  a sialagogue, 
producing  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  A tincture 
of  the  bark  is  recommended  in  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism. X.  Clava-Herculis  is  a native  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  obtains  its  specific  name  from  its 
knotty,  spinous  stem.  From  the  colour  of  the 
wood,  it  is  called  the  yellow  wood  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  fruit  and  seeds  are  very  fragrant. 
The  bark  is  bitter,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  as 
an  astringent  and  stomachic. 

Xanthoxylum  yellow  ; £yX«v,  wood). 

— See  Xanthoxylacese. 

Xenia. — A genus  of  gulls.  See  Larid^e. 

Xenos  (Z'/ivo;,  without  a foot). — A genus  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Strepsiptera , the 
larvae  of  which  live  parasitic  upon  wasps,  &c.  X. 
vesparum  is  the  species  most  commonly  found,  a 
little  more  than  a line  in  length,  the  body  black, 
the  wings  of  a dirty  white,  and  blackish-brown 
feet.  It  is  common  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Xeranthemum  dry?  tx.v6ip.ov,  a flower). 

— A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat.  ord.  Composite,  sub-order  Cynaracece. 
The  five  or  six  species  of  which  this  genus  is 
composed  are  herbs,  growing  in  the  south  and  east 
of  Europe.  Their  leaves  are  linear  or  oblong, 
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entire  and  cottony  underneath.  The  flowers  are 
in  terminal,  solitary  heads,  of  a white  or  rosy 
colour,  and  have  an  involucre  formed  of  several 
rows  of  dry,  coloured,  imbricated  scales.  X.  radi- 
atum  is  a species  which  grows  on  the  dry  hills 
in  the  centre  and  south  of  France.  The  scales 
of  the  involucre  are  whitish,  rayed  or  washed 
with  red  or  purple.  They  form  a kind  of  flower, 
of  the  kind  known  as  “ immortelles”  in  France; 
and  when  the  scales  become  faded,  the  colour  is 
easily  restored,  by  submitting  them  to  the  vapour 
of  an  acid. 

Xiphias  a sword).  The  Sword-fish 

— See  Scombekid^e. 

Xiphosura  (%t@of,  a sword  -,  ovgx,  a tail). 
Sword-tails. — A sub-class  of  division  of  Crusta- 
cea, allied  to  the  Entomostraca.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  other  Crustacea  by  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  mouth.  Instead  of 
having  mandibles  and  jaws,  as  the  others  have, 
the  masticatory  organs  are  the  six  pairs  of  tho- 
racic feet,  which  are  so  situated  as  to  surround 
the  mouth.  The  basal  portion  of  these  mejnbers 
is  armed  with  strong  spines,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  teeth,  and  thus  replace  the  ordinary 
organs  for  masticating  the  food.  The  branchiae 
are  in  the  form  of  numerous  plates  or  membran- 
ous folds,  placed  transversely,  lying  one  upon 
the  other,  like  the  leaves  of  a book,  and  attached 
to  the  basal  portion  of  the  abdominal  legs.  The 
body  of  these  animals  is  composed  of  three  parts ; 
the  head  and  thorax  united  in  one  ( cephalo-ihorax ), 
the  abdomen,  and  tail.  The  cephalo-thorax  is 
covered  by  a large  homy  buckler,  of  a semicir- 
cular form,  and  on  it  we  see  four  eyes,  two  very 
small  and  simple,  and  two  larger,  compound,  and 
of  an  oval  shape.  The  abdomen  is  covered  also 
with  a considerable  sized  buckler,  of  a somewhat 
triangular  shape,  toothed  at  the  sides,  and  send- 
ing off  from  its  lower  edge  a long,  sharp  spine, 
nearly  as  long  in  general  as  the  whole  body,  and 
constituting  the  tail.  The  thoracic  legs  are  six 
pairs  in  number,  in  the  female  all  terminated 
by  a double  claw,  serving  both  as  organs  of  mo- 
tion, prehension,  and  mastication.  The  abdomi- 
nal legs  are  also  six  pairs,  foliaceous  in  structure, 
and  serving  the  purpose  of  swimming  and  respira- 
tion. The  nervous  system  consists  of  a principal 
medullary  mass,  which  surrounds  the  oesophagus 
like  a ring,  giving  off  nerves  to  the  parts  belong- 
ing to  the  head  and  thorax,  and  a large  cord, 
which  extends  from  this  downwards  along  the 
median  line  of  the  abdomen,  sending  off  nerves 
to  the  abdominal  regions  and  the  tail.  There  is 
only  one  genus  belonging  to  the  Xiphosura , the 
genus  Limulus,  or  king  crab.  Some  of  the 
species  of  Limulus  are  very  large,  occasionally 
attaining  the  length  of  two  feet.  They  are  all 
marine,  inhabiting  the  seas  of  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  coasts  of  North  America.  They 
seem  to  prefer  living  on  sandy  shores;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
proves  fatal  to  them,  they  bury  themselves  in  the 
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mud.  The  young  undergo  considerable  changes 
in  their  progress  to  maturity ; for  at  first  they 


Limulus  polyphemtis— King  Crab. 


have  no  tail,  their  abdominal  buckler  is  rounded 
posteriorly,  and  the  sixth  pair  of  abdominal  feet 
are  undeveloped.  The  male  is  distinguished  from 
the  female  by  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  thoracic 
feet  being  swollen  and  destitute  of  the  didactyle 
claw.  The  long  tail  of  one  of  the  species  from 


Limulus  anthrax. 


the  Moluccas  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a point  for 
their  arrows,  and  the  wounds  caused  by  them  are 
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said  to  be  dangerous.  In  America  the  large 
shells  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  to  lade  water 
with,  and  the  animals  themselves  are  used  to 
feed  pigs.  In  China  the  eggs  are  used  as  food 
by  the  natives,  and  in  J apan  a species  is  figured 
in  their  primitive  zodiac  as  the  representative  of 
the  constellation  Cancer.  Several  fossil  species 
are  known  and  described.  They  are  found  in  the 
lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen,  in  the  mussel - 
chalk  formations  of  Germany,  and  in  the  car- 
boniferous system  in  Shropshire  and  Ireland,  as 
Limulus  anthrax , &c. 

Xylocopa  wood ; xotfrw,  to  cut). 

The  Carpenter  Bee. — See  Apidae. 

Xylophaga  (%vkov,  wood;  tpayu,  to  eat). — 
A genus  of  conchiferous  Mollusca  belonging  to 
the  family  Pholadidce.  Two  species  are  known, 
burrowing  in  wood.  They  bore  an  inch  deep, 
and  across  the  grain,  in  floating  wood  and  tim- 
bers which  are  always  covered  by  the  sea.  The 
shell  is  globular,  gaping  in  front,  closed  behind, 
and  the  animal  is  included  within  the  valves, 
there  being  no  calcareous  tube.  The  burrows, 
however,  which  they  make,  are  lined  with  shell. 

Xylophagi  (derivation  as  in  word  above). 
Wood-eaters. — A tribe  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Coleoptera , composed  of  several  small 
families  of  beetles,  the  species  of  which  are,  many 
of  them,  more  or  less  destructive  to  wood.  See 
Bostrichus,  Cucujid^e,  Scolytus. 

Xylopliili  (%uXav,  wood ; (fnXta,  to  love). — A 
family  of  beetles.  See  Scarabasidae. 

Xylopia  (%vXov,  wood). — A genus  of  plants. 
See  Anonaceae. 

Xyriclithys  a razor;  a fish). 

The  Razor-jish. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Labridce.  They 
present  an  extremely  compressed  shape  of  body, 
and  the  forehead  is  high ; so  that  at  one  time  they 
were  arranged  with  the  Coryphenoe.  Their  bodies, 
however,  are  covered  with  large  scales,  and  their 
jaws  are  furnished  with  conical  teeth,  largest  in 
the  centre.  The  species  are  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  also  in.  the  southern  seas,  and  the 
flesh  of  some  is  much  esteemed.  X.  cultratus  is 
the  type,  a native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  razor-fish. 

Xyridaceae. — A nat.  ord.  of  monocotyledon- 
ous  plants,  composed  of  herbs  having  a sedge-like 
aspect,  with  radical  leaves  and  scaly  flowers. 
They  are  natives  generally  of  the  tropical  regions 
of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Xyris  indica , a 
native  of  America,  is  said  to  be  used  as  a remedy 
j in  itch  and  leprosy. 
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Yetus  (Y*k,  Jupiter). — A genus  of  gastero- 
podous  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Volu- 

TIDiE. 

Yponomeuta  ( uorovo/aiuto , to  hollow  out). — 
A genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Lepi- 
doptera , tribe  Nocturna,  and  family  Yponomeu- 
tidce , of  which  it  forms  the  type.  The  species  are 
characterized  chiefly  by  the  fore  wings  being  long 
and  convoluted  when  at  rest,  and  the  posterior 
large,  and  the  border  fringed.  The  body  is  slen- 
der and  elongated.  They  are  generally  of  a white 
or  slate  colour,  with  black  spots,  whence  they  are 
often  called  small  ermine  moths.  The  caterpil- 
lars are  glabrous,  attenuated  at  both  extremities, 
of  a slate  colour,  scattered  all  over  with  black 
dots.  These  moths  live  chiefly  on  shrubs,  in 
large  societies,  under  a common  web,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  change  into  the  chrysalis 
state,  each  in  its  own  cocoon.  About  a dozen 
species  are  described  as  natives  of  Europe,  several 
of  which  cause  great  destruction  to  fruit  trees. 
Y.  cognatella  is  a species  which  destroys  the  apple 
trees ; and  in  some  seasons,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  year  1888,  is  the  cause  of  great  loss  to  this 
crop  in  Normandy.  They  appear  sometimes 
very  suddenly,  generally  with  a strong  north- 
west wind,  and  multiply  exceedingly.  The  great 
numbers  which  at  times  make  their  appearance 
are  remarkable,  and  after  devouring  all  the  leaves, 
may  be  seen  hanging  in  enormous  bunches,  more 
than  two  feet  long,  and  thick  in  proportion,  the 
larvae  being  enveloped  in  a white  silky  web, 
which  covers  the  whole  trunk  of  the  tree.  Y. 
padella,  a little  moth,  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
wings  of  a livid  white  colour,  with  three  rows  of 
black  points,  the  under  surface  leaden  coloured, 
and  with  a white  fringe,  is  the  source  of  great 
mischief  to  cherry  trees. 

YttB'ia. — An  earth  composed  of  oxygen  and 
a metal  called  Yttrium.  It  was  discovered,  in 
1794,  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  and  was  first  called 
Ytterbite,  but  has  since  been  named  gadolinite, 
after  Gadolin,  its  original  discoverer. 

Y ttrocerite.  Fluate  of  Yttrium. — See  Fluo- 
rides. 

Yucca.  Adam's  Needle. — A genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Liliacece.  The  species  which  constitute  this 
genus  are  natives  of  tropical  America  and  the 
warm  parts  of  North  America.  They  are  hand- 
some plants,  sometimes  with  an  arborescent  stem, 
have  stiff,  thick,  narrow,  lanceolate  leaves,  with 
strong  spines  on  their  edges,  collected  in  a large 
bunch  at  the  base.  The  flowers  form  a beautiful 
terminal  panicle.  About  twenty-two  species  are 
known,  several  of  which  are  now  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  Amongst  them  the  best  known, 
perhaps,  is  Y.  gloriosa , the  common  Adam’s 
needle,  a fine  plant,  growing  ten  or  twelve  feet 
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high,  and  a native  of  America,  extending  from 
near  Canada  to  Peru.  It  possesses  long,  lanceo- 
late leaves,  sharp  at  the  point,  entire  at  the  edges, 
and  a magnificent  panicle  of  white  flowers.  It 


Panicle  of  Yucca  gloriosa. 


grows  well  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  but 
seldom  rises  to  a greater  height  than  three  or 
four  feet. 

Yimx.  The  Wryneck.  — A genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Scansores,  family  Picidce , 
and  forming  the  type  and  single  genus  of  a small 
sub-family,  Yuncince.  The  genus  is  characterized 
by  the  bill  being  short,  straight,  and  depressedly 
conical.  The  nostrils  are  basal,  naked,  and 
partly  closed  by  a membrane.  The  tongue  is 
long  and  vermiform,  with  a horny  point.  The 
two  anterior  toes  are  joined  together  at  their 
origin,  the  two  behind  unconnected.  The  com- 
mon wryneck,  Y.  Torquilla , is  about  seven  inches 
long,  and  is  of  a rusty-ash  colour,  irregularly 
spotted  and  speckled  with  brown  and  black. 
Though  in  many  respects  nearly  allied  to  the 
woodpeckers,  it  never  associates  with  them.  It 
is  a .summer  visitant  of  Great  Britain  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  takes  up  its  abode  for 
the  winter  in  North  Africa  and  the  warmer  parts 
of  Western  Asia.  In  England  it  may  be  looked 
for  immediately  after  the  cuckoo  is  heard,  and 
this  so  regularly,  that  it  is  often  called  the 
cucko’s  mate,  maid,  or  fool.  The  food  of  the 
wryneck  consists  of  insects,  especially  ants  and 
their  eggs,  for  obtaining  which  its  long,  protru- 
sive and  retractile  tongue  is  well  adapted. 
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Zamia. — A genus  of  gymnospermous  dico- 
tyledonous plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord. 
Gycadaceoe.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  trees, 
with  a single  cylindrical  trunk  of  moderate 
height,  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  tesselated 
catkins.  They  are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts 
of  America  and  Asia,  and  are  found  also  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia.  Z.  spiralis 
is  a native  of  New  South  Wales.  The  cone 
is  about  half  the  size  of  a man’s  head,  and 
composed  of  nuts  about  the  size  of  a chestnut. 
These  nuts  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Australia, 
and  their  flavour  is  not  unlike  that  of  chestnuts. 
Z.  cycadis , the  bread-tree  zamia,  is  a native  of 
Southern  Africa.  The  stem  is  thick  and  scaly, 
and  attains  a height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  The 
pith  of  the  old  stems  is  collected  by  the  Kaffres 
and  Hottentots,  tied  up  in  the  skin  of  a sheep  or 
calf  which  has  been  well  rubbed  with  grease,  and 
then  buried  in  the  ground.  After  remaining  there 
till  it  becomes  putrefied,  it  is  taken  up  and  bruised 
between  two  stones,  and  then  formed  into  little 
cakes  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  are 
baked  in  wood  ashes,  and  are  esteemed  by  these 
people  a3  a great  luxury.  Z.  pungens  is  another 
Cape  species,  and  a figure  of  it  is  given  at  p.  186. 
From  Z.  pumila,  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  an 
amylaceous  matter  is  procured,  which  is  some- 
times sold  as  arrow-root.  Many  representatives 
of  this  genus  occur  in  a fossil  state.  Some  closely 


Mantellia  nidiformis,  from  the  Portland  Dirt-bed. 

resembling  it  are  placed  in  the  genus  Zamites , 
and  some  others  nearly  allied  in  the  genus  Man- 
tellia. 

Zanclus.  — A genus  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Chcetodontidce. 
There  are  only  two  species  known,  distinguished 
by  their  body  being  of  an  obliquely  rhomboidal 
shape,  covered  with  very  small  scales.  The 
muzzle  is  projecting  and  tubular.  The  spinous 
rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  are  much  graduated,  and 
the  third  or  fourth  spine  has  a long  filamentous 
tip  like  a whip  thong.  They  have  brush-like 
teeth  in  the  jaws,  but  none  on  the  palate.  Z. 
comutus  is  a widely  diffused  species,  occurring 
both  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Ocean.  From 
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its  singular  form,  and  its  having  a long  horned 
front,  it  has  become  an  object  of  almost  super- 
stitious reverence  among  the  fishermen  of  the 
Moluccas.  It  is  said  when  they  happen  to  cap- 
ture an  individual,  they  immediately  salute  it  by 
certain  genuflexions,  and  then  cast  it  into  the 
sea.  It  attains  a weight  of  15  lbs.,  and  is  con- 
sidered a very  excellent  eating  fish,  resembling  in 
flavour  the  turbot. 

Zauthoxylum. — See  Xanthoxylum. 

Zapornia. — A genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Grallce,  and  family  Rallidce.  The  principal 
species  is  the  spotted  crake,  or  speckled  water 
hen,  Z.  porzana , a native  of  several  parts  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  and  a summer  visitor  of  Great 
Britain.  In  France  this  bird  is  highly  esteemed 
for  the  flavour  of  its  flesh ; and  indeed  few,  if 
any,  of  the  aquatic  birds,  or  even  of  any  others, can 
match  it  in  autumn  as  a rich  morsel  for  the  table. 

Zea.  The  Maize A genus  of  monocotyle- 

donous  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Grami- 
nece,  the  grasses.  There  are  only  two  species 
known,  both  of  which  are  exclusively  American. 
Z.  Mays  is  the  Indian  corn,  or  common  maize, 
and  is  cultivated  very  extensively  in  America, 
and  most  of  the  countries  in  southern  Europe,  but 
does  not  ripen  well  in  northern  latitudes.  As 
an  article  of  food  it  is  of  great  importance  in 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
said,  since  the  failure  of  the  vines  in  the  island 
of  Madeira,  to  be  rapidly  supplying  their  place, 
and  already  to  be  affording  a great  part  of  the 
food  of  the  natives.  Z.  curagua,  the  Chili  maize 
or  Valparaiso  corn,  is  a smaller  plant  than  the 
other,  and  is  a native  of  Chili.  The  grains, 
when  roasted,  are  said  to  split  into  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  are  hence  regarded  by  the  natives  with 
a kind  of  religious  veneration. 

Zeidse. — A family  of  acanthopterygious  fishes 
nearly  related  to  the  Scomberidce.  Their  bodies, 
however,  are  very  high  and  compressed,  and  the 
mouth  has  a few  small  erect  teeth.  The  scales 
are  very  small  and  satin-like.  They  have  either 
one  single  dorsal  fin,  or  one  so  deeply  divided  as 
to  appear  like  two.  The  genus  Zeus  is  the  type 
of  the  family,  and  contains  one  or  two  remarkable 
species.  One  of  these  is  the  well  known  John 
Dory,  Z.  faber.  The  dory  is  a fish  of  consider- 
able size,  of  a compressed  form,  with  a short  tail, 
and  a somewhat  grotesque  aspect.  It  has  a me- 
tallic lustre,  is  of  a gray  colour  traversed  with 
yellowish  bands,  and  has  a black  mark  on  each 
side,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  back.  This  fish, 
in  common  with  the  haddock,  is  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  one  which  St.  Peter  took  by 
command  of  our  Saviour,  and  contained  the  piece 
of  money  required  for  paying  the  tribute.  The 
two  black  marks  are  said  to  be  the  marks  of  St. 
Peter’s  thumb  and  finger.  In  some  places  it  is 
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called  “ sea  chicken,”  and  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  names 
all  bear  a relation  to  its  resemblance  to  a cock. 
“ Dory,”  or  “doree,”  evidently  refers  to  its  yellow 
or  golden  colour.  In  Gascony  it  is  called  “ jan,” 
which  signifies  a cock,  and,  as  Sir  John  Richard- 
son suspects,  its  English  name  “John”  is  a cor- 
ruption of  this  word,  “John  Dory”  meaning, 
therefore,  the  “gilt  cock”  of  the  sea.  The  mo- 
dern Greeks  call  it  “ Christo  psaro,”  or  Christ’s 
fish,  and  hang  it  up  in  their  churches.  At  the 
Canaries  it  is  called  “ Gallo-San-Pedro,”  (St. 
Peter’s  cock).  In  Spain,  Languedoc,  and  Sar- 
dinia, it  is  called  “gal,  gallo,”  and  “ gadda,” 
all  signifying  cock,  and  having  a relation  to  the 
resemblance  which  its  dorsals  bear  to  a cock’s 
comb.  The  John  Dory  is  a very  delicate  and 
excellent  tasted  fish.  It  owes  its  estimation  for 
the  table  in  this  country  to  Quin  the  actor,  who 
brought  it  into  repute.  The  other  species  is  the 
king-fish,  or  opah,  Zeus  ( Lampris ) opah,  a superb 
fish,  of  brilliant  colours,  measuring  between  four 
and  five  feet  in  length,  and  sometimes  weighing 
as  much  as  140  lbs.  The  skin  is  apparently 
destitute  of  scales,  and  perfectly  smooth.  The 
opah  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  seas  of  warm  regions, 
but  occasionally  pays  a visit  to  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain. 

Zeuglodon. — A genus  of  fossil  cetaceous 
animals.  It  was  first  discovered  in  America  by 
Dr.  Harlan,  who  named  it  Basilosaurus.  He 
considered  it  a reptile,  but  Professor  Owen  has 
pointed  out  its  true  relations,  and  shown  its  posi- 
tion to  be  in  the  cetaceous  order  of  Mammalia. 
A nearly  entire  skeleton,  about  seventy  feet  in 
length,  was  discovered  in  1843,  in  a marly 
limestone  soil,  in  Alabama,  and  is  now  in  New 
York.  Remains  of  other  species  of  the  same 
genus  of  cetaceans  have  been  found  in  different 
parts  of  America. 

Zeus. — A genus  of  fishes.  See  Zeid.e. 

Zinc. — A metal  of  a bluish- white  colour, 
shining  when  fresh,  but  soon  tarnishing  by  ex- 
posure to  air.  It  has  never  been  found  native, 
but  always  combined  with  other  substances. 
The  ores  are  various,  and  are  brought  from  dif- 
ferent localities.  The  most  common  are  sulphide 
of  zinc,  blende  or  black  jack,  calamine  or  carbon- 
ate of  zinc,  and  the  hydrous  silicate  of  zinc. 
Most  of  the  zinc  made  in  Britain  is  obtained  from 
the  first  kind,  blende.  This  ore  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  both  in 
primary  and  secondary  formations,  and  either  in 
veins  or  beds.  It  abounds  in  Cornwall,  and 
several  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and 
large  quantities  are  met  with  and  worked  in  Ger- 
many. Calamine  is  almost  equally  abundant, 
and  is,  next  to  blende,  the  one  generally  em- 
ployed for  procuring  the  metal.  It  is  found  in 
veins  and  beds  in  various  parts  of  England, 
France,  and  America. 

Zingiber.  Ginger. — See  Zingiberace^e. 

Zingibcracese. — A nat.  ord.  of  monocotyle- 
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donous  plants,  synonymous  with  Scitaminece  of 
some  botanists.  The  species  of  which  the  family 
is  composed  are  herbaceous,  with,  in  general,  a 
creeping  or  tuberous  rhizome,  rarely  fibrous.  The 
stem  is  sometimes  very  short,  almost  wanting,  at 
other  times  more  developed,  simple,  and  formed 
by  the  cohering  bases  of  the  leaves.  These  are 
simple,  flat,  entire,  and  traversed  by  a strong 
median  rib.  The  flowers  are  irregular,  and  dis- 
posed in  form  of  a dense  spike  or  raceme,  or  a 
sort  of  panicle,  and  spring  from  the  axils  of  spa- 
thaceous,  membranous  bractese.  They  are  natives 
of  all  parts  of  the  intertropical  zone,  the  greater 
number  belonging  to  Asia,  only  a few  being 
found  in  Africa  and  America.  They  are  plants 
possessed  of  considerable  beauty,  and  are  more  or 
less  aromatic,  the  principle  to  which  they  owe 
this  quality  residing  for  the  most  part  in  the 
rhizome,  and  seeds.  Some  are  used  in  medicine 
as  stimulants  and  stomachics,  others  as  condi- 
ments, and  some  as  perfumes.  The  genus  Zin- 
giber is  the  type  of  the  family,  and  contains  the 
plants  well  known  under  the  name  of  ginger. 
Z.  officinalis , the  narrow-leaved  or  common  ginger, 
is  originally  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies,  but  is 
now  cultivated  in  almost  all  warm  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  rhizome  or  rootstock  of  this  plant 
is  the  ginger  of  commerce.  It  is  imported  in 
considerable  quantity  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  China.  Z.  Zerumbet , the  broad-leaved 
ginger,  is  also  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  East  for  cataplasms  and  fomen- 
tations, but  is  not  taken  internally. 

Zircon. — A mineral  of  a hard  nature,  in- 
fusible, insoluble  in  acids,  with  a vitreous,  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  occurring  in  attached,  im- 
bedded, and  loose  crystals.  It  has  an  adamantine 
lustre,  and  of  all  the  precious  stones  is  the  one 
whose  specific  gravity  is  the  greatest,  being  4-681. 
Hardness,  6*5  to  7'5  ; scratches  quartz.  Its  base 
is  the  oxide  of  zirconia.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
zircon,  the  jargon  and  the  hyacinth.  Jargon  is 
either  colourless,  or  is  of  a greenish -yellow,  brown, 
green,  or  blue  colour.  The  colours,  however,  are 
not  lively.  The  crystals  are  generally  small, 
and  are  found  disseminated  in  crystallized  rocks. 
Hyacinth  is  of  a red  or  orange-brown  colour, 
which,  however,  is  destroyed  by  the  application 
of  heat.  The  crystals  are  of  a lively,  shining 
lustre,  and  are  almost  completely  transparent. 
They  are  found  disseminated  in  basaltic  rocks, 
and  also  in  the  scoriae  and  sand  of  extinct 
ancient  volcanoes.  They  were  first  found  in 
Ceylon,  but  since  then  have  been  found  in  France 
and  Bohemia,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
They  are  generally  too  small  to  cut. 

Zizania. — A genus  of  grasses.  Z.  aquatica 
is  the  Canadian  wild  rice,  and  is  a plant  which 
grows  in  the  waters  of  North  America  from  Ca- 
nada to  Florida.  The  seeds  afford  a nutritious 
article  of  diet,  and  are  eaten  by  the  wandering 
tribes  of  North-West  America.  The  water  fowl 
also  feed  upon  them. 
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Ziziplius. — A genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Rhamnacece.  The  spe- 
cies are  shrubs  with  alternate  three-nerved  leaves, 
spiny  stipules,  and  a mucilaginous  fruit,  which  is 
eatable.  Z.  vulgaris , the  common  jujube,  is  a 
native  of  Syria,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe  for  the  sake  of  its 
fruit,  which  is  called  jujube.  It  is  of  a blood- 
red,  or  saffron  colour,  and  has  a sweet  granular 
pulp.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  is  eaten  when  fresh, 
and  in  the  winter  season  as  a dry  sweetmeat.  It 
is  a favourite  with  the  Turks ; the  fruit  is  sold  in 
great  quantities  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  tree  is  planted  in  front  of  their  cafes  for 
the  sake  of  its  shade.  Z.  Spina- Christi,  or 
Christ’s  thorn,  is  very  spinous,  with  pliant 
branches,  and  being  a not  uncommon  plant  in 
Palestine,  has  been  considered  by  some  botanists 
to  be  the  one  of  which  the  crown  of  thorns,  placed 
upon  our  Saviour’s  head,  was  composed.  Most 
authors,  however,  consider  the  plant  used  for  that 
purpose  to  have  been  a species  of  Paliurus , P. 
aculeatus.  See  Rhamnacece. 

Zoantliaria  (XM0Vi an  animal;  avffos  a flower). 
Animal  Flowers. — A name  given  by  some  zoolo- 
gists to  a part  of  the  great  class  Zoophyta , and 
corresponding  to  the  Anthozoa  Helianthoidea  of 
other  authors.  In  it  are  contained  the  actiniae 
and  corals.  See  Anthozoa  and  Actiniid^e. 

Zoarces. — A genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Blenniidce  or  blennies. 
The  viviparous  blennv,  Z.  viviparus , is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  normal  method  of  reproduction  in 
fishes.  As  its  specific  name  implies,  it  brings 
forth  its  young  alive,  and  perfectly  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  as  soon  as  excluded.  The 
body  of  this  curious  fish  is  elongated,  covered 
with  a mucous  secretion,  and  the  ventral  fins 
assume  the  form  and  perform  the  functions  of  the 
legs  of  higher  animals.  It  is  said  that  it  creeps 
up  rocks  out  of  the  water,  and  is  able  to  remain 


Zoarees  viviparus — Viviparous  Blenny. 

exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  without  incon- 
venience. The  bones  become  green  when  the 
fish  is  boiled,  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  green- 
bone. 

Zoea. — The  young  state  of  some  Crustacea. 
See  Cancer. 

Zoizitc. — A mineral  substance.  See  Epidote. 

Zoiiiiriclse. — A family  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  order  Saura , or  lizards,  containing  a consider- 
able number  of  species,  the  great  proportion  of 
which  are  natives  of  South  Africa  and  the  warm 
parts  of  America.  Little  of  interest  is  known  of 
the  habits  of  . these  animals.  Some  of  the  species 
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are  almost  destitute  of  legs,  and  have  the  body 
snake-like.  See  Pseudophus. 

Zoologia  animal ; Xoyos,  discourse). — 

That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  natural 
history  of  all  animated  beings  comprised  in  the 
term  animal  kingdom. 

Zooplaaga  (fcaov,  animal ; (paya , to  eat). — 
A general  term  signifying  creatures  that  subsist 
upon  other  animals : but  now  more  properly  re- 
stricted, as  a zoological  term,  to  signalize  a 
particular  group  of  molluscous  animals,  which 
are  animal  feeders,  and  distinguished  from  the 
Phytophaga,  or  vegetable  feeders. 

Zoophyta  animal ; cpurov,  plant). 

Zoophytes. — A class  of  inferior  animals,  composed 
in  great  part  of  plant-like  substances,  which  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  true  marine  vegetables, 
but  which  are  now  known  to  be  formed  by  polyps. 
See  Anthozoa  and  Bryozoa. 

Zoospores©  animal ; <r?ra^a,  seed). — A 

name  given  to  a group  of  minute  Algce. 

Zootica. — A genus  of  lizards.  See  Lacer- 
tinid^e. 

Zoi'illa.  — The  Cape  pole-cat.  See  Mus- 
teline. 

Zostera.  — A genus  of  plants.  See  Nai- 
adace^e. 

Zygaena. — The  hammer-headed  shark.  See 
S qualine.  Also  a genus  of  lepidop  terous  insects, 
which,  though  resembling  moths  in  general  aspect, 
fly  during  the  day,  and  in  full  sunshine. 

Zygnesna  (£vyov,  a yoke;  r, i/au,  a thread). — 
A genus  of  acotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  ord.  Algce,  tribe  Confervacece.  Several  spe- 
cies are  British,  and  are  found  in  our  fresh  water 
ditches. 

Zygodactyli  (&vyo;,  a pair  (from  £suyvva>,  to 
join);  'SxxrvZ.os,  finger). — An  order  of  birds  in 
the  arrangements  of  some  ornithologists,  and 
synonymous  with  the  order  Scansores. 

Zygophyllaceae.  The  Guaiacum  family. — A 
nat.  ord.  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  composed  of 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  opposite,  stipulate, 
usually  compound  leaves,  not  dotted,  and  herma- 
phrodite flowers.  They  are  natives  of  various 
parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  of  warm,  extra-tropical 
regions,  as  in  the  south  of  Europe,  America,  Africa, 
and  India.  Some  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this 
family  abound  in  a stimulant  resin,  which  per- 
vades the  wood  and  bark ; others  are  bitter  and 
acrid.  The  genus  Zygophyllum  contains  several 
species,  known  by  the  name  of  bean-capers.  Z. 
fabago , the  common  bean-caper,  derives  its  name 
from  the  flowers  being  used  as  a substitute  for 
capers.  It  is  said  to  have  vermifuge  qualities. 
It  is  a common  herbaceous  plant  in  our  gardens, 
and  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Gerarde  as 
early  as  1596.  This  family  also  contains  the 
tree  which  yields  the  gum  resin  known  as  gum 
guaiacum,  and  the  wood  of  which  is  the  lignum 
vita , and  so  highly  prized  for  its  hardness.  See 
Guaiacum. 
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.A-Ard  vark.  Orycteropus. 

Aard  wolf.  Proteles. 

Acorn  shell.  Balanidce. 

Adam’s  needle.  Yucca. 

Addax.  Antilopece. 

Adder.  Viperidce. 

Adder’s  tongue.  Ophioglossum. 

Adipocire. — A substance  of  a peculiar  nature, 
intermediate  between  fat  and  wax,  and  bear- 
ing a close  resemblance  to  spermaceti. 

A dj  utant.  Ardeidce. 

Agami.  Psophia. 

Agouti.  Dasyprocta. 

Ai.  Bradypidce. 

Aigrette. — A pointed  tuft  of  feathers. 

Albatross.  Diomedea. 

Algology The  study  of  sea- weeds. 

Alkanet.  Anchusa. 

Alligator.  Crocodilidce. 

Allspice.  Eugenia. 

Almond.  Amygdaleaz. 

Amaduvat  finch.  Fringillince. 

Amber  snail.  Succinea. 

Ambulacra. — The  perforated  series  of  plates  in 
the  shell  of  the  Echini  or  sea  urchins. 
American  allspice.  Calycanthacece. 

American  aloe.  Agave. 

Amorphous  («,  privative ; p.o^rt,  form). — With- 
out regular  figure. 

Amygdaline. — The  bitter  azotised  principle  of  the 
bitter  almond.  Amygdalece. 

Anaconda.  Boidce • 

Anchovy.  Clupeidce. 

Anchovy  pear.  Grias. 

Androgynous. — The  combination  of  both  male 
and  female  organs  in  the  same  body. 

Angel  fish.  Squalidce, 

Angiospermous  (jzyyo?,  a vessel ; <rcr£^a,  seed). 
— A division  of  flowering  plants,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  enclosed  in  a seed-vessel. 

Angler.  Lophiidce. 

Angostura  bark.  Galipea. 

Ani.  Crotcphaga. 

Aniseed  tree.  Illicium. 


Annual.  — A term  applied  to  a large  division 
of  plants,  importing  that  the  seed  germinates, 
and  that  the  plant  produces  leaves  and  flowers, 
ripens  its  seeds,  and  perishes  within  twelve 
months. 

Annumbi.  Furnariince.  . 

Anoplura  (uvovrko;,  unarmed;  ov^a.,  tail). — A 
class  of  insects  containing  the  lice,  and  so 
called  from  their  having  no  bristles  at  their 
tails ; to  distinguish  them  from  the  Thysanura , 
or  springtails. 

Ant-eaters.  Myrmecophaga. 

Antelopes.  Antilopece . 

Ant-lion.  Myrmeleon. 

Ants.  Formicidce. 

Ant-thrushes.  Turdidce. 

Apetalous  (a,  priv. ; srjrasXov,  leaf). — Plants  in 
which  the  whorl  of  the  petals  is  wanting,  aro 
called  Apetalous. 

Aphis  lion.  Hemerobiidce. 

Apple.  Pomacece. 

Apples  of  Sodom.  Solanum. 

Aqua-marine.  Beryl. 

Aracara.  Bamphastidce. 

Arbor  vitae.  Thuja. 

Archil. — A dye,  the  produce  of  a lichen.  Thai - 

logenoe. 

Argali,  or  wild  sheep  of  India.  Ovece. 

Argentine.  Salmonidce. 

Argus  pheasant.  Pavonince. 

Armadillos.  Dasypince. 

Artichoke.  Cynaracece. 

Artichoke  (Jerusalem).  Helianthus. 

Ascidians.  Tunicata. 

Ash  tree.  Fraxinus. 

Asoca  tree.  Jonesia. 

Asparagus. — An  esculent  vegetable,  the  young 
shoots  sent  up  from  the  underground  stem  of 
which  are  the  parts  used  -in  cookery.  It 
belongs  to  the  nat.  ord.  Liliaceaz. 

Asparagus  beetle.  Crioceridce. 

Aspen.  Populus. 

Aspic.  Naja. 

Ass.  Equidce . 

2 Q 
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Assafcetida.  Ferula. 

Assapan.  Pteromys. 

Atlas  beetle.  Dynastidce. 

Auks.  Alcidce. 

Auricula.  Primulacece. 

Auriculars. — The  feathers  which  cover  the  ears 
of  birds. 

Autumnal  crocus.  Colchicece. 

Avocado  or  alligator  pear.  Laurus. 

Avoset.  Recurvirostra. 

Axillary. — In  plants  the  upper  angle  formed  by 
the  leaf  with  the  stem  is  called  the  axil,  and 
everything  arising  at  that  point  is  called  axil- 
lary. It  is  there  that  leaf-buds  are  usually 
developed. 

Axis. — In  Conchology,  the  imaginary  line  round 
which  the  whirls  of  a spiral  shell  revolve. 
Axolotl.  Sirenidce 
Aye  aye.  Cheiromys. 

Ayer  ayer.  Lansium. 

Azurine.  Leuciscus. 

Babbling-thrushes.  Turdidce. 

Babirussa.  Suidce. 

Baboons.  Cynocephalus. 

Badger.  Meles. 

Balancers.  Ealteres. 

Bald-monev.  Meum. 

Balm.  Melissa. 

Balm  of  Gilead.  Amyridacece. 

Balsam.  Balsaminacece. 

Balsam  of  Copivi.  Copaifera. 

Balsam  of  Peru.  Myrospermum. 

Balsam  of  Tolu.  Myrospermum. 

Balsam  tree.  Clusia. 

Baltimore  oriole.  Cassicus. 

Bamboo.  Bambusa. 

Banana.  Musacece. 

Bandicoot.  Macropidce. 

Banxring.  Tupaia. 

Banyan  tree.  Ficus. 

Baobab  tree.  Adansonia. 

Barbadoes  flower-fence.  ParJcinsonia  and  Poin- 
ciana. 

Barbadoes  gooseberry.  Cactacece. 

Barbel.  Cyprinidce. 

Barbels. — The  same  as  barbules. 

Barberry,  j Berberidacece. 

Barbet.  Bucco. 

Barbules.  — Filamentous  appendages,  or  little 
barbs,  attached  to  the  mouths  of  certain  fishes. 
Bark  bread. — A kind  of  bread  prepared  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Norway,  from  the  inner  bark  of 
Pinus  sylvestris. 

Bark,  false.  Exostemma. 

Bark,  Peruvian.  Cinchona. 

Barley.  Hordeum. 

Barnacle.  Bernicla. 

Barnacle  shells.  Cirripedia  and  Lepadidce. 
Barracuda.  Sphyrcena. 

Basilisk.  Basiliscus. 

Basse  or  sea  perch.  Percidce. 


Bast  or  bass. — The  inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree. 

from  which  Eussian  mats  are  manufactured. 
Bastard  cedar.  Bubroma. 

Bastard  ipecacuanha.  Pedilanthus. 

Bastard  jasmine.  Oestrum. 

Bastard  mackarel.  Caranx. 

Bastard  saffron.  Carthamus. 

Bats.  Cheiroptera. 

Bay  laurel.  Amygdalece. 

Bdellium.  Amyridacece. 

Bead  tree.  Meliaceoe. 

Bean.  Faba. 

Bean  caper.  Zygophyllum. 

Bear.  Ursidce. 

Bear- pig.  Meles. 

Bear’s  paw  clam  shell.  Tridacnidce. 

Beaver.  Castor. 

Bebeeru  tree.  Laurus. 

Beche-de-mer.  Holothuridce ; 

Bed  straw.  Galium. 

Bee.  Apidae. 

Beech.  Fagus. 

Bee-eaters.  Meropidce. 

Beef-eater.  Buphaga. 

Beef-wood.  Casuarinece. 

Beelzebub  monkey.  Ateles. 

Beet.  Beta. 

Beetles.  Coleoptera. 

Bell  bird.  Myzaniha. 

Bell-shaped  animalcule.  Vorticetlidee. 

Ben  (oil  of).  Moringa. 

Bent-grass,  or  upright  lime  grass.  Elymus. 
Benzoin.  Styracacece. 

Bergamot.  Aurantiaceae. 

Betel  nut.  Areca. 

Betle  pepper.  Piper acece. 

Bhang.  Cannabinacece . 

Biennial Plants  which  germinate  and  produce 

leaves  the  first  year,  but  do  not  produce  a 
flowering  stem  nor  ripen  their  seeds,  till  the 
second,  after  which  they  perish. 

Bifid. — Divided  by  having  a deep  notch  down 
the  centre,  opening  with  a cleft. 

Bifurcated. — Divided  into  two  prongs  or  forks. 
Bikh  (an  Indian  poison).  Aconitum. 

Bilberry.  Vaccinium. 

Bindweed.  Convolvulaceae. 

Binturong.  Arctictis. 

Biped An  animal  having  two  feet,  as  man. 

Birch.  Betula. 

Birdlime.  Biscia. 

Bird  pepper.  Capsicum . 

Birds.  Aves. 

Birds  of  paradise.  Paradiseidce. 

Birds  of  prey.  Accipitres. 

Bird’s-foot  trefoil.  Lotus. 

Birmese  varnish  tree.  Melanorrhcea. 

Birthwort  family.  Aristolocliiacece. 

Bisexual. — Partaking  of  the  character  of  both 
sexes. 

Bison.  Bovece. 

Bistort.  Polygonacece. 

Bitter  apple.  Citrullus. 


Bitter  cress.  Cardamine. 

Bittern.  Ardeidce. 

Bitter  vetch.  Orobus. 

Bivalve  shells.  Conchifera. 

Black  beetle.  Blattidce. 

Blackbird.  Turdidce. 

Black  bryony.  Taraus. 

Black  cap.  Sylvince. 

Blackcock.  Tetraonidce. 

Black  lead.  Graphite. 

Black  moss.  Bromeliacece. 

Black  perch.  Centropristes. 

Bladder  nut.  Staphyleacece. 

Bladder  senna.  Colutea. 

Bleak.  Leuciscus. 

Blight. — A disease  in  plants,  caused  by  fungi. 
Thallogence. 

Blind  lizard.  Typhlops. 

Blind  mole-rat.  Spalax. 

Blind-worm.  Anguis. 

Blister-fly.  Cantharidae. 

Blood  flower.  Amaryllidacece. 

Blood-root  plants.  Hcemodoracece. 

Blubber. — The  fat  of  whales  and  other  large 
marine  animals,  from  which  train  oil  is  made, 
and  which  lies  in  a thick  layer  under  the  skin. 
Blue  bottle.  Centaur ea. 

Blue  sparrow  or  quit.  Euphonia. 

Boat-bill.  Cancroma. 

Boat-fly.  Notonecta. 

Bob-o-link.  JDolichonyx. 

Bog-spinks.  Cardamine. 

Bombardier  beetle.  Brackinides. 

Bombay  ducks  or  bummelows.  Scopelidce. 
Bonito.  Scomberidce. 

Bonnet  limpets.  Calyptraeidce. 

Bony  pike.  Lepidosteus. 

Borage.  Boraginacece. 

Bosch-boc.  Strepsicerece. 

Botany  Bay  resin.  Xanthorrhcea. 

Bot-flies.  Oestridce. 

Bottle  gourd.  Cucurbita. 

Bottle-head.  Belphinidce. 

Bower  bird.  Ptilonorhynchus. 

Bow-string  hemp.  Sanseviera. 

Box  crab.  Calappa. 

Box  tree.  Buxus. 

Bracken.  Pteris. 

Brahmin  bull.  Bovece. 

Bramble.  Rubus. 

Brazil  nuts.  Bertholletia. 

Brazil  wood.  Co&salpiniece. 

Bread  fruit  tree.  Artocarpacece. 

Bread  root.  Psoralea. 

Bream.  Bramidce  and  Cyprinidce. 

Breccia. — A rock  composed  of  unwom  fragments 
cemented  together.  It  is  an  Italian  word,  and 
corresponds  to  the  “ brockram”  of  the  Cumber- 
land miners. 

Breeze-flies.  Tabanidce. 

Brill.  Pleuronectidce. 

Brine  shrimp.  Artemia. 

Bristly  shrew.  Gymnura. 
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Brocoli.  Brassica. 

Brome  grass.  Bromus. 

Brooklime.  Veronica. 

Broom.  Sarothamnus. 

Broom-rape.  Orobanchaceoe. 

Brown  linnet.  Fringillince. 

Brush  turkey.  Talegallm. 

Bryony.  Bryonia. 

Buchu.  Diosmece. 

Buck  or  bog  bean.  Menyanthes. 

Buck  thorn.  Rhamnacece. 

Buck  wheat.  Fagopyrum. 

Buffalo.  Bovece. 

Buffalo-fish.  Taurichthys. 

Bug.  Cimicidce. 

Bug- wort.  Cimicifuga. 

Bull-fice.  Bovista. 

Bullfinch.  Pyrrhulince. 

Bull-heads.  Cottidce. 

Bulrush.  Scirpus. 

Bunt. — A disease  attacking  the  seed  of  the 
wheat,  and  caused  by  a minute  fungus.  Thai- 
logence. 

Buntings.  Emberizince. 

Burgundy  pitch.  Abies. 

Burnet.  Poterium  and  Sanguisorba. 

Burrow. — An  excavation  in  the  ground,  made 
by  various  animals  as  a dwelling  for  them- 
selves, or  a place  to  deposit  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions. 

Bustards.  Otidce. 

Butcher  birds.  Laniidoe. 

Butter-burr.  Petasites. 

Buttercup.  Ranunculus. 

Butterflies.  Lepidoptera  and  Papilionidce. 
Butterfly  weed,  the  same  as  tuberous  swallow- 
wort.  Asclepiadacece. 

Butter  of  cacao,  Theobroma. 

Butter  of  Canara.  Dipterocarpaceae. 

Butter  tree.  Bassia. 

Buzzard.  Buteonince. 

Cabbage.  Brassica. 

Cabbage  butterfly.  Pieridoe. 

Cabbage  garden  pebble  moth.  Pyralis. 

Cabbage  palm.  Euterpe. 

Cabbage  tree.  Geoffroyia. 

Cacao.  Theobroma. 

Cachalots.  Catodontidce. 

Cad-bait.  Phryganeidce. 

Caddice- flies.  Phryganeidce. 

Caddice  worm  flies.  Trichoptera. 

Cafeine. — The  active  principle  of  coffee.  Cqffea. 
Cairngorum.  Quartz. 

Cajeputi.  Melaleuca. 

Calaba  tree.  Calophyllum. 

Calabash  tree.  Bignoniacece. 

Calamary.  Loligo. 

Calling  hare.  Lagomys. 

Calumba — same  as  colomba.  Cocculus. 

Camel.  Camelus. 

Cameleopard.  Giraffina. 
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Campagnol.  Murina. 

Campanulate. — Plants  with  the  corolla  shaped 
like  a bell  are  called  campanulate  or  bell- 
shaped. 

Campeachy  wood.  Ecsmatoxylon. 

Camphor.  Camphora. 

Camphor  tree.  Camphora. 

Canadian  balsam.  Abies. 

Canadian  wild  rice.  Zizania. 

Canaliculate. — Channelled  or  grooved. 

Canary  bird.  Fringillince. 

Canary  grass.  Phalaris. 

Candle-berry.  Myrica. 

Cane.  Arundo. 

Cannon  ball  tree.  Lecythidece. 

Canoe  birch.  Betula. 

Cape  mole.  Chrysochloris. 

Cape  pigeon.  Procellarince. 

Capercailzie.  Tetraonidce. 

Capers.  Capparidacece. 

Caper  spurge.  Euphorbiacecs. 

Cape  tulip.  Ecsmanthus. 

Capillaire A syrup  prepared  from  a species  of 

fern.  Acrogence. 

Capped  apes.  Presbytina. 

Capsicine. — An  active  principle.  Capsicum. 

Capuchin’s  beard.  Cichorium. 

Capuchin  monkey.  Pithecia. 

Capybara.  Hydrochcerus. 

Caracal.  Felines. 

Caracaras.  Polyborince. 

Caramuru.  Lepidosiren. 

Caraway.  Carum. 

Carboniferous. — Specially  yielding  coal. 
Carboniferous  fossils. — Fossils  belonging  to  the 
carboniferous  system,  or  the  coal  measures. 
Cardamoms.  Elettaria. 

Carding  bees.  Anthidium. 

Cardoon.  Cynaracece. 

Carline  thistle.  Carlina. 

Carnahuba  palm.  Corypha. 

Carnation.  Caryophyllacece. 

Carob  tree.  Ceratonia. 

Carolina  pink  root.  Spigelia. 

Carp.  Cyprinidce. 

Carrageen  moss,  a species  of  sea-weed.  Thallo- 
gence. 

Carrier  shells.  Phorus 
Carrion  flower.  Stapelia. 

Carrot.  Daucus. 

Cascarilla.  Croton. 

Cashew  nut.  Anacardiacecs. 

Cassia.  Cathartocarpus. 

Cassia  bark.  Cinnamomum. 

Cassowary.  Struthionidce. 

Cassowary  tree  (same  as  beef- wood).  Casuarince. 
Castor  oil.  Ricinus. 

Catch-fly.  Silene. 

Catechu.  Nauclea. 

Cat  family.  Felines. 

Catkin.  Amentacecs. 

Catkin-bearing  plants.  Amentacecs. 

Cat  mint.  Calamintha  and  Nepeta. 


Cat’s  eye.  Quartz. 

Cat’s  tail  grass.  Phleum. 

Cauliflower.  Brassica. 

Cavy.  Cavia. 

Cayenne  pepper.  Capsicum. 

Cayman.  Crocodilidcs. 

Cebadilla,  the  same  as  cevadilla. 

Cedar.  Abies. 

Cedar  bird.  Ampelidcs. 

Celandine.  Chelidonium. 

Celery. — An  edible  vegetable  belonging  to  the 
genus  Apium , and  order  Umbelliferce. 
Centaurine. — The  active  principle  of  the  little 
centaury.  Erythresa. 

Centaury.  Centaurea. 

Centipedes.  Chilopoda. 

Cerasine. — A principle  found  in  the  gum  which 
exudes  from  the  cherry  tree. 

Cere. — The  naked  skin,  which,  in  some  birds, 
covers  the  base  of  the  bill. 

Cereal  grains.  — Corn  plants,  as  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rice,  rye,  &c. 

Cereus.  Cactacecs. 

Cetrarine. — The  bitter  principle  of  Irish  moss. 

Thallogencs. 

Cevadilla.  Veratrum. 

Ceylon  indigo.  Tephrosia. 

Chaffinch.  Fringillince. 

Chalk — Calcareous  spar. 

Chambered  limpets.  Calyptrceidoe, 

Chameleon.  Ckameleonidce. 

Chamois.  Antilopecs . 

Chamomile.  Corymbiferce. 

Chandelier  tree.  Pandanacece. 

Chank  shell.  Turbinella. 

Char.  Salmonidce. 

Charcoal  bird.  Copsychus. 

Chat.  Saxicola. 

Chattering  fly-catcher.  Icteria. 

Chatterers.  Ampelidcs. 

Cheetah.  Felines. 

Chelae. — The  bifid  claws  of  the  Crustacea,  scor- 
pions, &c. 

Chelicera. — The  prehensile  claws  of  the  scor- 
pion, which  are  the  homologues  of  the  antennae 
of  other  insects. 

Cherry.  Amygdalecs. 

Cherry  laurel.  Amygdaleas. 

Chestnut.  Castanea. 

Chian  turpentine.  Anacardiacece  and  Pistacia, 
Chick  pea.  Cicer. 

Chickweed.  Stellaria. 

Chicory.  Cichorium . 

Chiff  chaff.  Sylvince. 

Chigoe.  Aphaniptercu 
Chillies.  Capsicum. 

Chimpanzee.  Simiidcs . 

China  root.  Smilax. 

Chinese  grass  cloth.  Boelmeria. 

Chive.  Allium. 

Chocolate.  Theobroma . 

Chough.  Corvidce. 

Christmas  rose.  Eelleborus. 
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Christ’s  thorn.  Paliurus  and  Ziziphus. 

Chub.  Leuciscus. 

Church-yard  beetle.  Blapsidce. 

Ciliograde. — Swimming  or  moving  by  the  action 
of  cilia. 

Cinnamon.  Cinnamomum. 

Cinque-foil.  Potentilla. 

Cirrigrade. — Moving  by  the  action  of  cirri. 
Citron.  Aurantiacece. 

Civets.  Viverridce. 

Clary.  Salvia. 

Clearing  nut.  Strychnos. 

Climbing  perch.  Anabasidce. 

Clothes’  moth.  Tineidce. 

Cloud  berry.  Rubus. 

Clove  pink.  Caryophyllacece. 

Clover.  Trifolium. 

Clove  tree.  Caryophyllus. 

Club  moss.  Acrogenoe. 

Coal-fish.  Gadidce. 

Coati-mondi.  Ursidce. 

Cobra  de  capello.  Naja. 

Coca.  Erythroxylacece. 

Cochin-China  monkey.  Presbytina. 

Cochineal.  Coccidce. 

Cockatoo.  Cacatuince. 

Cockchafer.  Melolonthidce. 

Cockle.  Cardiidce. 

Cock  of  the  rock.  Rupicola. 

Cock-paidle.  Cyclopteridce. 

Cockroach.  Blattidce. 

Cock’s-comb.  Amaranthacece. 

Cock’s  foot  grass.  Bactylis. 

Coco.  Aracece. 

Cocoa  nut  palm.  Cocos. 

Cocumiglia.  Prunus. 

Cod-fish.  Gadidce. 

Coffee.  Coffea. 

Coir.  Cocos. 

Colies.  Colius  and  Musophagidce. 

Colins.  Perdix. 

Colocynth.  Citrullus. 

Colomba  root.  Cocculus. 

•Coloquintida.  Citrullus. 

Colt’s  foot.  Tussilago. 

Colugo.  Galeopithecus. 

Colza.  Brassica. 

Compound  eyes.  — Those  eyes  of  insects 
which  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  hexagonal 
lenses. 

Compound  flowers.  Compositce. 

Conch  shell.  Triton. 

Condor.  Vulturidce. 

Cones.  Conidce. 

Conger  eel.  Murcenidce. 

Conia. — The  alkaloid  principle  of  the  hemlock. 
Conium. 

Conies.  Eyrax. 

Contrayerva.  Dorstenia. 

Convolvulus.  Calystegia. 

Coot.  Rallidoe. 

Copalchi  bark.  Croton. 

Copaiva  balsam.  Copaifera. 


Coquilla  nut. — The  fruit  of  a palm,  Attalcafuni- 
fera ; the  hard  pericarp  of  which  is  used  for 
making  umbrella  handles,  buttons,  &c. 

Corals.  Anthozoa. 

Coral  snake.  Elaps. 

Coral  trees.  Erythrina. 

Cord-leaf  plants.  Restiacece. 

Coriaceous Having  the  consistence  of  leather. 

Coriander.  Coriandrum. 

Cork  wood.  Anonacece. 

Cork  tree.  Quercus. 

Cormorant.  Phalocrocorax. 

Corncrake.  Rallidce. 

Cornea. — The  transparent  membrane  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  eye,  through  which  the  rays  of 
light  pass. 

Cornel.  Cornacece. 

Corn-flag.  Gladiolus. 

Cornish  chough.  Corvidce. 

Corn  weevil.  Calandra. 

Corwich.  Maia. 

Cotton  grass.  Cyperacece. 

Cotton  tree.  Gossypium. 

Coursers.  Charadriidce. 

Cowage.  Dolichos. 

Cowbane.  Cicuta. 

Cowberry.  Vaccinium. 

Cow  parsnip.  Heracleum. 

Cow-pen  bird.  Molothrus. 

Cow  plant  of  Ceylon.  Asclepiadacece. 

Cowries.  Cyprceidce. 

Cowslip.  Primulacece. 

Cow  tree.  Apocynacece  and  Artocarpaceoc. 

Cow- wheat.  Melampyrum. 

Coypu.  Myopotamus. 

Crab  (shore  or  harbour).  Carcinus. 

Crab  (edible).  Cancer. 

Cranberry.  Oxycoccus. 

Crane.  Ardeidce. 

Crane-flies.  Tipulidce. 

Crane’s  bill.  Geraniacece. 

Crape  paper.  Broussonetia. 

Cray-fish.  Macroura. 

Creepers.  Certhiidce. 

Crepuscular. — Pertaining  to  the  twilight.  Certain 
birds  and  insects  are  called  crepuscular,  because 
they  are  seen  on  the  wing  late  in  the  evening 
and  before  sunrise. 

Cress.  Lepidium. 

Crickets.  Achetidce. 

Crimson-throated  finch.  Pyrrhulince. 

Crocodile.  Crocodilidce. 

Crossbill.  Loocia. 

Crowberry.  Empetracece. 

Crow  foot.  Ranunculus. 

Crows.  Corvidce. 

Cryolite.  Fluoride  of  Calcium. 

Cubebs  pepper.  Piperacece. 

Cuckoo  flower.  Cardamine. 

Cuckoo-pint.  Aracece. 

Cuckoos.  Cuculidce. 

Cuckoo  spit.  Cercopidce. 

Cucumber.  Cucumis. 
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Cudbear. — A dye  procured  from  a species  of 
lichen.  Thallogence. 

Cumin.  Cuminum. 

Curassows.  Cracidce. 

Curlew.  Scolopacidoe. 

Currant.  Ribes. 

Currant  of  Australia.  Epacridacece. 

Custard  apple  family.  Anonacece. 

Cutch. — The  same  as  catechu. 

Cuticle. — A thin  pellucid  membrane  covering  the 
true  skin. 

Cuttle-fish.  Sepia. 

Cyclobranchiata.  — Those  molluscous  animals 
which  have  the  gills  or  branchiae  disposed  in 
a circle. 

Cypress.  Cupressinece. 

Cyst. — A bag  or  tunic  which  includes  morbid 
matter  in  animal  bodies.  Also  a bag  in  which 
some  animals  usually  live.  These  are  said  to 
be  encysted. 

Dab.  Platessa. 

Dace.  Leuciscus. 

Daddy-long-legs.  Tipulidoe. 

Daffodil.  Amaryllidacece. 

Daisy.  Beilis. 

Daman.  Hyrax. 

Damar.  Canarium. 

Dandelion.  Leontodon. 

Darnel.  Lolium. 

Darter.  Plotus. 

Date  palm.  Phoenix. 

Date  plum.  JDiospyros. 

Date  shell.  Pholadidce. 

Day  lilies.  Hemerocallis. 

Deadly  nightshade.  Atropa. 

Dead  nettle.  Lamium. 

Dead  Sea  fruits.  Cynipidce. 

Death  adder.  Viperidce. 

Death’s-head  moth.  Acherontia. 

Death-watch.  Anobium. 

Deciduous  cypress.  Taxodium. 

Deciduous  trees. — Trees  which  lose  their  leaves 
every  season.  Leaves,  after  performing  their 
functions  for  a certain  time,  wither  and  die.  In 
doing  so,  they  frequently  change  colour ; and 
hence  arise  the  beautiful  and  varied  tints  of 
the  autumnal  foliage.  Most  of  the  trees  of 
this  country  are  deciduous,  the  duration  of 
the  leaves  not  extending  over  more  than  a few 
months. 

Deer.  Cervina. 

Delundung.  Prionodon. 

Demoiselle.  Ardeidce. 

Desman.  Sorex. 

Devadara.  Abies. 

Devil  in  a bush.  Nigella. 

Devils’  bit.  Scabiosa. 

Dewberry.  Rubus. 

Dhak  tree.  Butea. 

Diabase. — A rock ; same  as  diorite. 

Diallage.  — A variable  mineral,  composed  of 


silica,  united  with  magnesia  and  other  bases. 
See  Euphotide. 

Diamond.  Carbon. 

Diamond  beetle.  Curculionidoe. 

Diamond  bird.  Pardalotus. 

Dichotomous. — Dividing  regularly  in  pairs. 

Dill.  Anethum. 

Dingo.  Canidce. 

Dipper.  Eydrobata. 

Disintegrated. — Separated  into  integrant  parts 
without  chemical  action. 

Distichous  (£/?,  twice;  order) — In  in- 

sects, the  antennae,  when  the  joints  terminate 
in  a fork,  are  said  to  be  distichous.  In  botany, 
when  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  two  rows  they 
are  called  distichous. 

Dittany.  Dictamnus. 

Divers.  Colymbidce. 

Divi-divi.  Ccesalpinece. 

Docks.  Rumex. 

Dodder.  Convolvulacece. 

Dodo.  Didus. 

Doe. — The  female  of  the  fallow  deer. 

Dog-fish.  Squalidce. 

Dog-leaves.  Apocynacece. 

Dogs.  Canina. 

Dog’s  tail  grass.  Cynosurus. 

Dog-wood.  Cornacece  and  Piscidia. 

Dolphins.  Delphinidoe. 

Doom  palm  of  Egypt — is  a species  of  hyphasne. 
H.  thebaica. 

Dor-beetle. — Same  as  shard-borne  beetle.  Geo- 
trupes. 

Dormant  (sleeping) — In  a state  of  rest  or  inaction. 

Dormouse.  Myoxus. 

Dorsal. — Pertaining  to  the  back — as  the  dorsal 
fin  of  a fish. 

Dory.  Zeidce. 

Double  cocoa  nut.  Lodoicea. 

Double  monsters.  Autositarii. 

Douc. — A name  given  to  the  various  species  of 
Semnopithecus. 

Doves.  Columbidce. 

Dragon.  Draco. 

Dragonet.  Callionymus. 

Dragon-flies.  Libellulidce. 

Dragon’s  blood.  Calamus,  Dracaena , and  Ptero- 
carpus. 

Dragon  tree.  Dracaena. 

Drake. — The  male  of  the  duck. 

Dromedary.  Camelus. 

Drongo.  Edolius. 

Drums.  Pogonias. 

Drupe. — A succulent  fruit,  covered  by  a pericarp, 
such  as  the  cherry,  peach,  plum,  mango,  wal- 
nut, &c.,  &c. 

Dry  rot. — A disease  which  attacks  dry  wood,  and 
is  caused  by  a minute  fungus.  Thallogence. 

Duck.  Anatince. 

Duck-billed  platypus.  Ornithorhynchus. 

Duck-weed.  Lemna. 

Dugong.  Manatidce. 

Dulse. — A species  of  sea-weed.  Thallogence. 
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Dumb  cane.  Aracece. 

Dung-feeding  beetles.  Scarabceidce. 

Durian.  Durio. 

Durmast. — The  name  given  to  Quercus  sessili- 
flora. 

Dutch  rusk.  Acrogenoe. 

Dwale.  Atropa. 

Dyer’s  weed.  Genista. 

Dziggetai.  Equidce . 


aglk.  Aquilince. 

Eagle-hawk.  Aquilince. 

Eagle  wood.  AquilariacecB. 

Ear  shell.  Ealiotis. 

Earth-nut.  Aracliis. 

Earth  worm.  Annelida. 

Earwigs.  Forficulidce. 

Ebony.  Diospyros. 

Edentate. — Destitute  of  teeth. 

Eels.  Murcenidce. 

Egg  plant.  Solanum. 

Eglantine.  Caprifoliacece 

Egret.  Ardeidce. 

Egyptian  goose.  Chenalopex. 

Eider  duck.  Anatince. 

Eland.  Strepsicerece. 

Elder.  Caprifoliacece. 

Elecampane.  Inula. 

Electric  eel.  Gymnotus. 

Electric  fish.  Malapterurus. 

Elemi  (a  gum).  Amyridacece. 

Elephant.  Elephantina. 

Elephant-beetle.  Dynastidce. 

Elephant’s  foot.  Testudinaria. 

Elephant-shrew.  Macroscelides. 

Elk.  Cervina. 

Elms.  Ulmacece. 

Embryo. — The  first  rudiments  of  an  animal  in 
the  womb. 

Emerald.  Beryl. 

Emery.  Adamantine  Spar  and  Corundum. 

Emetine.  — Active  principle  of  ipecacuanha. 
Cephaelis. 

Emu.  Struthionidce. 

Emulsine. — A kind  of  vegetable  albumen  exist- 
ing in  sweet  almonds. 

Encephalous — Having  a distinct  head. 

Endive.  Cichorium. 

Entomolite.  — A term  sometimes  applied  to  a 
fossil  insect. 

Epidermis. — The  outer  covering  or  scarf  skin. 
The  membranous  covering,  or  fibrous  horny 
coating  of  some  shells. 

Epiphragm The  membranaceous  or  calcareous 

substance  by  which  some  species  of  molluscs, 
as  the  helix,  &c.,  close  the  aperture  of  their 
shells,  when  the  animals  retire  within  to 
hybernate. 

Epizoa  (W/,  upon ; £«ov,  animal). — Those  ani- 
mals which  live  parasitic  upon  other  animals, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which  live  within 
the  bodies  of  animals,  or  the  Entozoa. 


Eocene  (vu?,  the  dawn;  xa/vo?,  recent). — The 
lowest  great  division  of  the  tertiary  strata,  in 
which  the  dawn  of  recent  life  appears. 

Ermine.  Mustelidce. 

Ethiopian  pepper.  Anonacece. 

Evening  primrose.  Onagracece. 

Evergreen  oak.  Quercus. 

Everlastings.  Gnaphalium  and  Helichrysum. 
Exotic. — Produced  in  a foreign  country. 

Extinct. — Having  ceased  to  exist,  and  when 
discovered,  only  found  in  a fossil  state. 
Exuviae.  — Cast  skins,  shells,  or  coverings  of 
animals  which  are  shed  or  cast  off.  The  re- 
mains of  animals  which  at  some  period,  long 
antecedent,  were  deposited  in  the  earth. 
Eyebright.  Euphrasia. 

Falcons.  Falconince. 

False  or  bastard  acacia.  Robinia. 

Fairy  rings. — Appearances  produced  by  small 
fungi.  Thallogence. 

Fan  palm.  Borassus. 

Fan-tail.  Rhipidura. 

F ather  J ohn.  A rdeidce. 

Father-lasher.  Cottidce.  , 

Father  sicklebill.  Ardeidce. 

Feather  grass.  Stipa. 

Feather  star.  Comatula. 

Fennel.  Anethum. 

Fenugreek.  Trigonella . 

Fern  owl.  Caprimulgidce. 

Ferns.  Acrogence. 

Ferret.  Mustelidce. 

Fescue  grass.  Festuca. 

Fever  bush.  Laurus. 

Feverfew.  Pyrethrum. 

“ Fi-fi”  fish.  Synanceia. 

Fig.  Ficus. 

Fig-wort.  Scrophulariacece. 

Filbert.  Corylacece. 

File-fish.  Balistidce. 

Finches.  Fringillince. 

Fiorin  grass.  Agrostis. 

Fire-clay.  — Clay  which  bears  a great  heat 
without  cracking  or  melting  ; often  found 
under  beds  of  coal. 

Fire-flies.  Elateridce. 

Firestone. — Stone  which  bears  moderate  heat 
without  injury — usually  sandy. 

Firs.  Abies. 

Fish-dolphins.  Coryphcenidce. 

Fishes.  Pisces. 

Flagstone. — Laminated  and  fissile  stone. 
Flamingo.  Phcenicopterus. 

Flax.  Linacece. 

Flax  (New  Zealand).  Phormium. 

Flax  (pita).  Agave. 

Flea.  Aphaniptera. 

Flies.  Muscidce. 

Flounder.  Platessa. 

Flowering  ash.  Ornus. 

Flowering  bush.  Butomus. 
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Flowering  fern.  Osmunda. 

Fluke.  Distoma. 

Fly-catchers.  Muscicapidce. 

Flying-fish.  Exoccetus. 

Flying  gurnard.  Dactylopterus. 

Flying  horse.  Syngnathiclce. 

Flying  lemur.  Galeopithecus. 

Flying  phalanger.  Petaurus. 

Flying  squids.  Ommastrephes. 

Flying  squirrel.  Pteromys. 

Foetus. — The  young  of  viviparous  animals  in  the 
womb,  and  of  oviparous  animals  in  the  egg, 
after  it  is  perfectly  formed ; before  which  time 
it  is  called  an  embryo. 

Fool’s  parsley.  Aethusa. 

Forbidden  fruit.  Aurantiacece. 

Forget-me-not.  Myosotis. 

Fork-beard.  Phycis. 

Fossil. — Literally  something  which  is  dug  out ; 
but  as  a technical  expression,  used  to  mean 
organic  remains  of  ancient  life. 

Fountain  shell.  Strombidce. 

Fox.  Canina. 

Foxglove.  Digitalis. 

Fox- tail  grass.  Alopecurus. 

Francolins.  Perdix. 

Frankincense.  Amyridacece. 

Freestone. — Stone  which  admits  of  being  freely 
cut  and  shaped;  not  marked  by  particular 
lamination. 

French  berries.  Rhamnacece. 

French  honeysuckle.  Eedysarum. 

Friars’  balsam.  Styracaceaz. 

Frigate  bird.  Tachypetes. 

Frill  lizard.  Chlamydosaurus. 

Frog.  Batrachia. 

Frog-bit.  Eydrocharidacece. 

Frog-fish.  Batrachus. 

Frog’s  cheese.  Bovista. 

Fullers’  teazel.  Dipsacacece. 

Fumitory.  Fumariacece. 

Furze.  Ulex. 

Fustic.  Madura. 


ad-fly.  Oestridce. 

Galangale.  Galanga. 

Gale.  Myricece. 

Gall-flies.  Cynipidce. 

Gallinazo.  Cathartes. 

Gall  nuts.  Quercus. 

Gambets.  Scolopacidoe. 

Gambir. — A kind  of  catechu.  Naudea. 
Gamboge.  Clusiacece. 

Gannet.  Sula. 

Garden  cress.  Lepidium. 

Garden  rocket.  Eruca . 

Gar-fish.  Belone. 

Garlic.  Allium. 

Garlic  pear.  Cratcems. 

Garou  bush.  Daphnece. 

Garrulous  honey-eater.  Myzantha. 
Gape.  Caprimulgidce. 
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Gavials.  Crocodilidce. 

Gayal.  Bovidce. 

Gazelle.  Antilopece. 

Genet.  Viverridce. 

Gentian  root.  Gentianece. 

Geology  (y>?,  the  earth ; \oyos,  discourse  or  doc- 
trine).— The  science  which  treats  of  the  for- 
mation, structure,  &c.,  of  the  earth. 

Gerbil.  Gerbillus. 

Gerkin.  Cucumis. 

Ghost  moth.  Eepialidce. 

Giant  clam  shell.  Tridacnidce. 

Gibbon.  Hylobates. 

Gilliflowers.  Mathiola. 

Gills.  Branchice. 

Ginger.  Zingiberacece. 

Ginko.  Salisburia. 

Ginseng.  Araliacece. 

Giraffe.  Giraffince. 

Glacier. — From  the  German  Gletscher.  The 
peculiar  ice  which  moves  downwards  from 
snowy  mountains. 

Glass  shrimps.  Stomapoda. 

Glass- snake.  Ophisaurus. 

Glass-wort.  Salicornia. 

Glassy  sailor.  Carinaria. 

Globe  animalcule.  Volvocineas. 

Glow-worm.  Lampyridce. 

Glutinous  hag.  Myxine. 

Glutton.  Gulo. 

Gnats.  Culicidce. 

Gnu.  Antilopece. 

Goat.  Caprece. 

Goat  moth.  Cossus. 

Goat’s  beard.  Tragopogon. 

Goat-sucker.  Caprimulgidce. 

Goby.  Cyprinidce. 

Godwit.  Scolopacidoe. 

Golden-crested  wren.  Regulus. 

Golden  rod.  Solidago. 

Goldfinch.  Fringiliince. 

Gold  fish.  Cyprinidce. 

Gold  of  pleasure.  Camelina. 

Goliath  beetle.  Cetoniidce. 

Goose.  Anserince. 

Gooseberry.  Ribes. 

Goose-foot.  Chenopodiaceoe  and  Potentilla. 
Goose  grass.  Galium. 

Gorilla.  Simiidce. 

Gossamer. — A species  of  small  spider  which  is 
very  common  in  autumn  floating  in  the  air, 
and  which  produces  the  fine  silky  threads 
known  by  the  name  of  gossamer  webs. 

Gourd.  Cucurbita. 

Graining.  Leuciscus. 

Grains  of  Paradise.  Zingiberacece. 

Grakles.  Sturnidce. 

Gram.  Phaseolus. 

Grampus.  Delphinidce. 

Grape-sugar.  — Sugar  made  from  ripe  grapes. 
Vitacece. 

Grass  cloth.  Boehmeria. 

Grasses.  Graminece. 
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Grasshoppers.  Gryllidce. 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  Droseracece. 

Grass  parrakeet.  Euphema. 

Grass  tree.  Xanthorrhcea. 

Grayling.  Salmonidae. 

Grebes.  Colymbidce. 

Green  colouring  matter  of  plants.  Chlorophylle. 
Green-heart  tree.  Lauracece. 

Green  linnet.  Fringillince. 

Gregarious. — Animals  are  so  called,  which  have 
the  habit  of  assembling,  or  living  in  flocks,  or 
herds. 

Grenadilla.  Passijlora. 

Griffin.  Gypaetos. 

Grisou.  Gulo. 

Grosbeak.  Coccothraustince. 

Ground  dove.  Cinclosoma , Gourince , and  Tur- 
didce. 

Ground  ivy.  Nepeta. 

Ground  nut. — Same  as  earth  nut. 

Groundsel.  Senecio. 

Ground  thrush.  Turdidce. 

Grouse.  Lagopus. 

Grunts.  Pogonias. 

Guacharo  bird  and  oil.  Caprimulgidce. 

Guaco  plant.  Mikania. 

Guaiacum.  Zygophyllaceai. 

Guan.  Cracidce. 

Guanaco.  Lama. 

Guarana  bread.  Sapindacece. 

Gudgeon.  Cyprinidce. 

Guelder  rose.  Viburnum. 

Guernsey  lily.  Amaryllidacece. 

G uillemot.  A Icidce. 

Guinea  fowl.  Numida. 

Guinea  hen- weed.  Petiveria. 

Guinea  pig.  Cavia. 

Guinea  worm.  Filaria. 

Gulls.  Laridce. 

Gulf  weed.  Thallogence. 

Gum  anime.  Vateria. 

Gum  Arabic.  Acacia. 

Gum  dragon.  Pterocarpus. 

Gum  elemi.  Amyridaceae. 

Gum-lac.  Coccidce. 

Gum  mastic.  Pistacia. 

Gum  tragacanth.  Astragalus. 

Gum  tree.  Eucalyptus. 

Gunny.  Cor  chorus. 

Gurnards.  Triglidce. 

Gutta  percha.  Isonandra. 

Gwyniad.  Salmonidce. 

Haddock.  Gadidce. 

Hag.  Gastrobranchus. 

Hair  grass.  Aira. 

Hair  streaks.  Thecla. 

Hair  worm.  Gordius. 

Hake.  Gadidce. 

Halophytes  (akt],  salt ; (pvrov,  plant). — Plants 
which  grow  in  salt  marshes. 

Hammer  oyster.  Aviculidce. 
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Hamster.  Cricetus. 

Hand  tree.  Bombaceae. 

Hare  bell.  Campanulacece. 

Hares.  Leporidce. 

Harfang — A name  sometimes  given  to  the  great 
snowy  owl. 

Haricots.  Phaseolus. 

Harriers.  Circince. 

Hart. — The  stag,  or  male  deer. 

Hartshorn. — The  horn  of  the  hart,  the  raspings 
of  which  are  used  medicinally.  It  is  composed 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  a little  animal 
oil. 

Harvest-men  spiders.  Phalangidae. 

Haschish.  Cannabinacece. 

Haustellum. — The  instrument  or  organ  in  the 
mouth  of  insects,  by  means  of  which  they 
suck  or  pump  up  fluids. 

Hawfinch.  Coccothraustince. 

Hawk-moths.  Sphingidce. 

Hawk-owls.  Strigidce. 

Hawks.  Accipitrince. 

Hawthorn.  Crataegus. 

Hawthorn  butterfly.  Pieridce. 

Hazel  tree.  Corylacece. 

Heart’sease.  Violacece. 

Heath.  Ericaceae. 

Heather.  Ericaceae. 

Heavy  earth.  Barytes. 

Hedgehog.  Erinaceus. 

Hedge  hyssop.  Gratiola. 

Heliotrope.  Heliotropium. 

Hellebore.  Eelleborus. 

Hellebore,  white.  Veratrum. 

Helmet  shell.  Cassis. 

Helminthology.  — The  study  of  that  class  of 
worms  which  live  parasitic  within  the  various 
cavities  of  the  bodies  of  animals.  See  En- 
tozoa. 

Hemione.  Equidce. 

Hemlock.  Conium. 

Hemp.  Cannabinacece. 

Hemp  agrimony.  Eupatorium. 

Henbane.  Hyoscyamus. 

Henna.  Lawsonia. 

Hepatica.  Anemone. 

Hercules  beetle.  Dynastidce. 

Hermaphrodite. — An  animal  in  which  the  male 
and  female  characteristics  are  combined. 
Hermit  crab.  Crustacea  and  Paguridce. 

Heron.  Ardeidce. 

Heron-bills.  Er odium. 

Herpetology. — The  study  of  that  class  of  ani- 
mals called  reptiles. 

Herrings.  Clupeidce. 

Heterogeneous. — Dissimilar,  or  different  in  kind 
or  nature. 

Hickory.  Cary  a. 

Hind. — The  female  of  the  red  deer  or  stag. 
Hog-fish.  Scorpcena, 

Hog-plums.  Anacardiacece. 

Hog’s  fennel.  Peucedanum. 

Holibut,  or  Halibut.  Eippoglossus . 
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Hollyhocks.  Althaa. 

Holly  tree.  Aquifoliacea. 

Homogeneous. — Of  the  same  kind  or  nature. 
Honey  buzzard.  Milvina. 

Honey-guides.  Cuculida. 

Honey  locust-tree.  Gleditschia. 

Honeystone.  Mellite. 

Honey-suckers.  Meliphagida  and  Nectarinida. 
Honeysuckle.  Caprifoliacea. 

Hoonuman.  Semnopithecus  and  Presbytina. 
Hoopoe.  Upupida. 

Hootia. — A synonym  of  musk  cavy. 

Hop.  Cannabinacece. 

Horehound  (white).  Marrubium. 

Hornbeam.  Carpinus. 

Hornbill.  Buceros. 

Hombill  cuckoo.  Cuculidce , and  Crotophaga. 
Horned  viper.  Cerastes  and  Viperidce. 

Hornet.  Vespidce. 

Hornstone — An  uucrystallized,  infusible,  flinty 
mineral,  the  same  as  chert. 

Horse.  Equidce. 

Horse  cassia.  Cathartocarpus 
Horse  chestnut.  Hippocastanece. 

Horse  mackarel.  Carcmx. 

Horseman  crab.  Crustacea . 

Horse  radish.  Cochlearia. 

Horse  radish  tree.  Moringa. 

Horse- shoe  bats.  Rhinolophus. 

Horse-shoe  oyster.  Hippopus. 

Horse  tails.  Acrogence. 

Hottentot’s  fig.  Mesembryanthemum. 

House  leek.  Crassulacece. 

Howler.  Mycetes. 

Howlets.  Strigida. 

Huanuco  bark.  Cinchona. 

Human  species  (varieties  of).  Bimana. 
Humble-bee.  Apidce. 

Humble-bee  ffy.  Bombyliidoe. 

Humming  birds.  Trochilida. 

Hyacinth,  a plant.  Hyacinthus. 

Hyacinth,  a mineral.  Zircon. 

Hyaena.  Canidce. 

Hya-hya  tree.  Apocynacece. 

Hydrophytes  water ; tpvrov , plant. — Plants 
which  grow  under  water. 

Hyssop.  Uyssopus. 

Hyssop  of  Scripture.  Capparidacece. 

Ibex.  Capridce. 

Ibis.  Ardeidce. 

Iceberg. — Portions  of  glaciers  broken  off  and 
floating  on  the  sea  or  large  lakes. 

Iceland  moss.  Thallogence. 

Ice  plant.  Mesembryanthemum. 

Ichneumon.  Herpestes. 

Imago. — The  last  and  adult  state  of  insect  life, 
when  they  appear  in  their  proper  shapes  and 
colours,  and  undergo  no  more  transformations. 
Immature. — That  has  not  acquired  its  perfect 
form  or  full  colour. 

Impeyan  pheasant.  Lophophorus. 
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Incisors. — The  front  teeth — the  teeth  used  for 
cutting  or  separating  the  food ; an  important 
generic  character  in  zoological  science. 
Incubation. — The  act  of  sitting  on  eggs  for  the 
purpose  of  hatching  young. 

Indian  cress.  Tropaolum. 

Indian  fig.  Cactacece. 

Indian  shot,  Canna. 

Indian  tobacco.  Lobelia. 

India  rubber.  Caoutchouc . 

India  rubber  tree.  Siphonia. 

Indigenous. — A native  of  a country. 

Indigo.  Indigofera. 

Indri.  Lemurida. 

Intestinal  worms.  Enlozoa . 

Ipecacuanha.  Cephaelis. 

Irish  moss.  Thallogence. 

Iron.  Ferrum. 

Ironstone. — Carbonate  of  iron,  usually  combined 
with  argillaceous  matter,  in  a nodular  form. 
Ironwood.  Metrosideros  and  Sideroxylon. 
Isinglass.  Sturionida. 

Ivory  palm — Same  as  vegetable  ivory. 

Ivory  shell.  Eburna. 

Ivy.  Araliaceoe. 

Jacana.  Parra. 

J ackal.  Canina. 

J ackdaw.  Corrida,. 

Jack  tree.  Artocarpacece. 

Jacob’s  ladder.  Polemoniaceoe. 

J ade.  Nephrite. 

J agery — A kind  of  sugar  made  from  the  cocoa 
nut. 

Jaguar.  Felince. 

J alap.  Convolvulacece. 

Jam  aica  blackbird.  Crotophaga. 

Jamaica  pepper.  Eugenia. 

J apan  lacquer.  Anacardiacece. 

J argon.  Zircon. 

Jasmine.  Jasminacece. 

Java  sparrow.  Fringillince. 

Jays.  Corrida. 

J erboa.  Dipus. 

Jer  falcon.  Falconina. 

J erusalem  artich  oke.  Helianthus. 

Jessamine. — Same  as  Jasmine. 

Jesuit’s -bark.  Cinchona. 

Jesuit’s  drops.  Styracacea. 

Jet.  Lignite. 

J ew  bush.  Pedilanthus. 

Jew’s  mallow.  Corchorus. 

Job’s  tears.  Coix. 

John  Crow  vulture.  Cathartes. 

John  Dory.  Zeida. 

Jointed  charlock.  Raphanus. 

Joint  firs.  Gnetacea. 

Judas  tree.  Cereis. 

J uj  ube.  Ziziphus. 

Jumping  hare.  Dipus. 

Jungle  cat.  Felince. 

Jungle  fowl.  Megapodius. 
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Juniper.  Juniperus. 

Juvia  tree.  Bertholktia . 

TC alumba. — Same  as  Calumba. 

Kangaroo.  Macropidce . 

Kangaroo-rat.  Macropidce. 

Kava.  Macropiper. 

Kawrie  pine.  Dammara. 

Kentucky  coffee  tree.  Gymnocladus. 

Kermes.  Coccidce. 

Kestrel.  Tinnunculus. 

Key  fig.  Diospyros. 

Key-hole  limpets.  Fissurellidce. 

Kidney  bean.  Phaseolus. 

King  bird.  Muscicapidce. 

King  crab.  Xiphosura. 

King-fisher.  Alcedinidce. 

King  of  the  herrings.  Regalecus. 

Kinkajou,  called  also  Potto. — A species  of  Cerco- 
leptes,  belonging  to  the  bear  family.  It  is 
arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  a native  of  South 
America. 

Kino.  Pterocarpus. 

Kites.  Milvince. 

Klipdas.  Hyrax. 

Knot-grass.  Polygonacece. 

Koala.  Macropidce. 

Koochla. — A synonym  of  nux  vomica. 

Koodoo.  Strepsicerece. 

Laburnum.  Cytisus. 

Lac,  or  gum-lac.  Coccus. 

Lace-bark  tree.  Daphne. 

Lacquer  (Japan).  Anacardiacece. 

Lactescent. — Yielding  a milky  juice. 

Lady  birds.  Coccinellidce. 

Lady  cows.  Coccinellidce. 

Lagoon,  or  Lagune. — A fen,  moor,  marsh,  shal- 
low pond  or  lake,  as  the  lagunes  of  Venice. 
Lamb’s  lettuce.  Valeriana. 

Lammergeyer.  Gypaetos. 

Lamprey.  Petromyzon. 

Lancelet.  Amphioxus. 

Lancet  fishes.  Acanthuris. 

Lancewood.  Anonacece. 

Land  crab.  Gecarcinus  and  Crustacea. 

Land  snails.  Helicidce. 

Langsat.  Lansium. 

Lan-hoa.  Oleacece. 

Lantern  flies.  Fulgoridce. 

Lapwing.  Charadriidoe. 

Larch.  Abies. 

Larks.  Alaudince. 

Larkspur.  Delphinium. 

Laser.  Laserpitium. 

Launce.  Ammodytes. 

Laurel.  Lauracece  and  Amygdalece. 

Laurel  (Portugal).  Amygdalece. 

Laurustinus.  Viburnum. 

Lavender.  Lavandula. 

Laver.  Diva. 
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Leaf  cutters.  Phytotoma. 

Leaf  green.  Chlorophylle. 

Leaf-nosed  bats.  Phyllostoma. 

Leaf-rolling  moths.  Tortricidce. 

Leaping  shrimp.  Crustacea. 

Leech.  Annelida. 

Leek.  Allium. 

Lemmings.  Murina. 

Lemon.  Aurantiacece. 

Lemon  grass — A species  of  Andropogon.  A. 

schcenanthus. 

Lentil  shells.  Ervilia. 

Lentils.  Ervum. 

Leopard.  Felince. 

Leopard’s  bane.  Arnica. 

Lettuce.  Lactuca. 

Lianas  or  Lianes. — Twining  plants;  in  warm 
climates  often  forming  woody  stems;  but  in 
temperate  countries  are  generally  herba- 
ceous. 

Lichenin  or  Lichen  starch. — A nutritious  matter 
found  in  Iceland  moss. 

Lichens.  Thallogence. 

Ligne  aloes.  A quilariacece. 

Lignum-vitse.  Guaiacum. 

Lilac-tree.  Syringa. 

Lily.  Liliacece. 

Lily  beetle.  Crioceridce. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.  Convallaria. 

Lime.  Aurantiacece. 

Lime  grass.  Elymus. 

Limestone. — Calcareous  spar. 

Lime  tree.  Tiliacece. 

Limpet.  Patella. 

Linden  tree. — The  same  as  lime  tree. 

Linen.  Linacece. 

Ling.  Gadidce  and  Ericacece. 

Linnets.  Fringillidce. 

Linseed.  Linacece. 

Lions.  Felince. 

Liquid  ambar.  Balsamacece. 

Liquorice.  Glycyrhiza. 

Litchi.  Sapindacece. 

Lithocarp. — Petrified  fruit. 

Lithophytes. — Marine  plants,  whose  skeleton  is 
formed  by  secretion  of  calcareous  matter  in- 
stead of  carbon. 

Litmus.  Crozophora. 

Little  Centaury.  Erythrcea . 

Lizard.  Lacertinidce. 

Lizard-tailed  star-fishes.  Ophiuridce. 
Lizard-tails. — The  name  given  to  the  family  of 
plants  Saururece. 

Loach.  Cobitis. 

Lobsters.  FLomarus. 

Locusts.  Locustidce. 

Locust  tree.  Hymencea. 

Logwood.  Hcematoxylon. 

London  pride.  Saxifragacece. 

Longan.  Sapindacece. 

Long-armed  apes.  Bylobates. 

Long- tailed  Crustacea.  Macroura. 

Lontra.  Lutra. 
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Loose-strife.  Lythrum. 

Loquat.  Pomaceae. 

Lories.  Psittacidce. 

Lotus  of  Egypt.  Nymphcea. 

Louse.  Anoplura. 

Louse-wort.  Pedicularis. 

Love  lies  bleeding.  Amaranthaceoe. 

Lucern.  Medicago. 

Luminous  plants.  Rhizomorpha. 

Lump-sucker.  Cyclopteridae. 

Lung-wort.  Pulmonaria. 

Lupulin. — Active  principle  of  the  hop.  Canna- 
binacece. 

Lynx.  Felince. 

Lyre-bird.  Menura. 

IVTacartney  cock.  Phasianidce. 

Macaws.  Psittacidce. 

Mace.  Myristicacece. 

Mackarel.  Scomberidce. 

Madder.  Rubiacece. 

Madhuca  tree.  — Same  as  Indian  butter  tree. 
Bassia. 

Magot. — The  same  as  the  Barbary  ape. 

Magpie.  Corvidae. 

Mahogany.  Cedrelacece. 

Maiden-hair  fern.  Acrogence. 

Maiden  plum.  Comocladia. 

Maigre.  Scicena. 

Mailed-cheek  fishes.  Sclerogenidce. 

Maize.  Zea. 

Maize  thieves.  Sturnidce. 

Malachite. — Copper. 

Mallow.  Malvaceae. 

Malmag. — A synonym  of  Tarsier. 

Mammae. — The  teats  or  breasts. 

Mammee  Apple.  Clusiacece. 

Mammoth.  Elephantidaz. 

Man.  Bimana  and  Homo. 

Manakins.  Piprince. 

Manatee.  Manatidae. 

Manchineel.  Hippomane. 

Mandibles. — The  upper  and  under  parts  of  the 
bill  in  birds.  In  entomology,  the  upper  and 
under  pair  of  jaws. 

Mandrake.  Atropa. 

Mandrill.  Cynocephalus. 

Mange. — The  scab  or  itch  in  dogs,  cattle,  and 
other  beasts. 

Mango.  Anacardiacece. 

Mango-fish.  Polynemus. 

Mangold  wurzel.  Beta. 

Mangosteen.  Garcinia. 

Mangrove  tree.  Rhizophoraceoe. 

Manna.  Ornus. 

Manna  ash.  Ornus. 

Manna  croup.  Glyceria. 

Manna  of  Mount  Sinai.  Tamarix. 

Mannite.  — The  peculiar  principle  of  manna. 
Ornus. 

Man-of-war  bird.  Tachypetes. 

Mantle — The  external,  soft,  contractile  skin  of 
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the  mollusca,  which  covers  the  viscera  and  a 
great  part  of  the  bod}",  like  a cloak. 

Mantis  crabs.  Stomapoda. 

Maple.  Acer. 

Marabou.  Ardeidae. 

Marble.  Marmor  and  Calcareous  spar. 

Mare. — The  female  of  the  horse  or  other  species 
belonging  to  the  family  Equidae . 

Mare’s  tail.  Halorageacece. 

Marigold.  Calendula. 

Marjoram.  Origanum. 

Marking  nut  tree.  Anacardiacece. 

Marl.— A term  variously  employed.  Sometimes 
it  means  a fresh  water  clay,  rich  in  shells ; at 
other  times  it  is  used  to  designate  a sort  of 
soft  chalk  ; but  properly  it  signifies  an  argilla- 
ceous stratum  with  much  calcareous  matter 
in  it. 

Marmot.  Arctomys. 

Marmozet.  Jacchus. 

Marsh  mallow.  Althaea. 

Marsh  marigold.  Caliha. 

Marsh  trefoil.  Menyanthes . 

Martens.  Mustelidce. 

Martins.  Hirundinidce. 

Marvel  of  Peru.  Mirabilis. 

Mastic.  Anacardiacece. 

Matamata.  Chelonia. 

Mate.  Aquifoliaceae. 

Maxillae — The  second  or  lower  pair  of  jaws  in 
insects,  distinguished  by  bearing  feelers. 

Meadow  grass.  Poa. 

Meadow  rue.  Thalictrum. 

Meadow  saffron.  Colchicece. 

Meadow  sweet.  Spiraea. 

Meal  worm.  Tenebrionidce. 

Mealy  bugs.  Coccidce. 

Meat  fly  or  flesh  fly.  Muscidce. 

Meconine. — A crystalline  principle  existing  in 
opium.  Papaveraceae. 

Medlar.  Mespilus. 

Medusa  or  gorgon  heads.  Ophiuridce. 

Melilot.  Melilotus. 

Melon.  Cucumis. 

Merganser.  Mergus. 

Mermaid. — A fabulous  marine  animal,  said  to 
resemble  a woman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  and  a fish  in  the  lower  part. 

Metamorphosis  (^-sra,  through ; 7,  form). — 

Change  of  form  or  shape ; as  the  change  of  an 
insect  from  the  chrysalis  state  into  a winged 
animal. 

Mezereon.  Daphne. 

Mias.  Simiidae. 

Mice.  Murina. 

Midges.  Chironomus. 

Mignionette.  Reseda. 

Mildew.  Mucedines  and  Thallogence. 

Milk  tree.  Apocynacece. 

Milk-wort.  Polygalacece. 

Millepore — A genus  of  corals  which  have  the 
surface  perforated  with  little  holes  or  pores,  or 
even  without  any  apparent  perforation. 


Miller’s  thumb.  Cottidce. 

Millet.  Panicum. 

Mineral  pitch.  Asphaltum. 

Mineral  tallow.  Hatchettine. 

Mink.  Mustelidce. 

Minnow.  Leuciscus. 

Mint.  Mentha. 

Mirite  palm.  Mauritia. 

Mistletoe.  Viscum. 

Mites.  Acaridce. 

Mocking  bird.  Mimus. 

Moko.  Cavia. 

Mole.  Talpa. 

Mole-rat.  Bathyergus. 

Monkey  bread.  Adansonia. 

Monkey  pot.  Lecythidece. 

Monkeys.  Cebidce  and  Cercopithecina. 

Monk  seal.  Phocidce. 

Monk’s  hood.  Aconitum. 

Moon-seed  family.  Menispermacece. 

Monster — An  animal  produced  with  a shape  or 
parts  that  are  not  natural. 

Moonstone.  Selenite  and  Felspar. 

Moon-wort.  Botrychium. 

Morel.  Morchella. 

Morphine.  — The  active  principle  of  opium, 
Papaveracece. 

Morse.  Phocidce. 

Mosquito.  Culicidce. 

Mother  Carey’s  chicken.  Procellarince. 
Mother-of-Pearl.  Aviculidce. 

Moth-hunter. — A synonym  of  goat-sucker. 
Moths.  Lepidoptera  and  Bombycidce. 

Motmot.  Momoius. 

Moufflon.  Ovece. 

Mould.  Mucor 
Moulds.  Aspergillus. 

Mountain  ash.  Pomacece. 

Mountain  flax.  Amianthus. 

Mouse.  Muridce. 

Mouse-ear.  Myosotis. 

Moxa.  Artemisia. 

Mudar.  Asclepiadacece. 

Mud  eel.  Sirenidce  and  Lepidosiren. 

Mulberry.  Morus. 

Mullein.  Verbascum. 

Mullets.  Mugilidce. 

Munjeet.  Bubiacece. 

Muntjac.  Cervidce. 

Muscardine A disease  which  attacks  the  silk 

worm.  Bombycidce  and  Thallogence. 

Mushroom  coral.  Agaricia. 

Mushrooms.  Thallogence, 

Music  shell.  Volutidce, 

Musk  beetle.  Cerambycidce. 

Musk  cavy.  Capromys. 

Musk  deer.  Moschina. 

Musk  duck.  Anatina. 

Musk  ox.  Bovece. 

Muskwash.  Ondatra. 

Mussels.  Mytilidce. 

Mustard  plant.  Sinapis. 

Mustard  tree.  Salvadora. 
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Myrobalans.  Terminalia. 

Myrosine. — A peculiar  principle  contained  in 
mustard  seeds.  Sinapis. 

Myrounga — -A  synonym  of  the  elephant-seal. 
Myrrh.  Amyridacece. 

Myrtle.  Myrtacece. 

Myrtle  bird.  Sylvicolince. 


IN  acre. — The  pearly  surface  of  the  interior  of 
a shell.  The  substance  which  produces  pearls. 
Nandou. — A name  of  the  rhea,  or  American 
ostrich. 

N arcissus.  A maryllidacece. 

Narcotine.  — A crystalline  principle  found  in 
opium.  Papaveracece. 

Narwahl.  Belphinidce. 

Nasturtium.  Tropceolum. 

Nectarine.  Amygdalece. 

Negro  pepper.  Unona. 

Nereid.  Annelida. 

Neroli  oil. — An  oil  procured  from  the  flowers  of 
the  Seville  or  bitter  orange. 

Nettle.  Urticacece. 

Nettle  tree.  Celtis. 

Neutria.  Myopotamus. 

New  Zealand  crow.  Glaucopis. 

New  Zealand  flax.  Phormium. 

Nicotine.  — The  active  principle  of  tobacco. 
Nicotiana. 

Night-blowing  cereus.  Cactacece. 

Nightingale.  Luscinidce. 

Night-jar.  Capnmulgidce. 

Nil-ghau.  Strepsicerece. 

Nipple-wort.  Lapsana. 

Noddy.  Laridce. 

Nodule. — A mass  of  rock  collected  by  attraction 
round  some  central  point  or  nucleus. 

Norfolk  Island  flying  squirrel.  Macropidce. 
Norfolk  Island  pine.  Araucaria. 

Normal. — According  to  rule ; natural. 

Norway  haddock.  Sebastes. 

Norway  lobster.  Nephrops. 

Nutcracker.  Corvidce. 

Nuthatch.  Sitta. 

Nutmeg.  Myristicacece. 

Nut  weevil.  Balaninus. 

Nux  vomica.  Strychnos. 

OiK  trees.  Quercus. 

Oats.  Arena. 

Obsolete. — Partially  indistinct ; not  well  defined ; 

not  fully  developed. 

Ocelot.  Felince. 

Ochre. — Silica  and  alumina  in  very  fine  powder, 
coloured  by  oxide  of  iron. 

Ocellus. — An  eye- like  spot,  as  is  seen  in  the 
wings  of  certain  lepodropterous  insects.  The 
simple  eyes  of  insects.  The  eyes  of  larvae, 
spiders,  &c. 

Oil  beetles.  Cantharidce. 

Oil  of  ben.  Moringa. 
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Oleander.  Apocynacece. 

Oleaster.  Elceagnacece. 

Olibanum.  Amyridacece . 

Olive.  Oleacece. 

Onager.  Equidce. 

Onion.  Allium. 

Opah.  Lampris. 

Opium.  Papaveraceae. 

Opobalsam.  Amyridacece. 

Opossum.  Didelphidce. 

Opossum  shrimps.  Stomapoda. 

Orange.  Aurantiacece. 

Orange-tip  butterfly.  Pieridce. 

Orang-utang.  Simiidce. 

Orbit. — The  skin  which  surrounds  the  eye. 
Orchil  or  Archil. — A valuable  dye.  Thallogence. 
Organ  coral.  Anthozoa. 

Organic  remains.  — Any  recognizable  part  of 
plants  or  animals  in  a fossil  state. 

Orioles.  Turdidce. 

Orris  root,  lridacece. 

Ortulan.  Emberizince. 

Orvet.  — Another  name  for  the  blind  worm. 
Anguis. 

Oryctography.  — That  part  of  natural  science 
which  treats  of  fossils. 

Oryx.  Antilopece. 

Osier.  Salix. 

Osprey.  A quilince. 

Ostrich.  Struthionidce. 

Otters.  Lutra. 

Otter  shells.  Lutraria. 

Ouistiti.  Jacchus. 

Ounce.  Felince. 

Ourari  poison.  Strychnos. 

Ovipositor — The  organ  in  insects  (as  in  the 
Ichneumonidce ),  for  the  transmission  of  the 
eggs,  during  exclusion,  to  their  appropriate 
place. 

Owl  parrot.  Strigops . 

Owls.  S trig  idee. 

Ox.  Bovece. 

Oxlip.  Primulacece. 

Ox-pecker. — Another  name  for  the  beef-eater. 
Buphaga. 

Oyster.  Ostreidce. 

Oyster-catcher.  Charadriidce. 

Oyster  plant.  Boraginacece. 

P aca.  Ccelogenys. 

Paddy.  Oryza. 

Paeony  rose.  Pceonia. 

Painted  crab.  Grapsus. 

Palma  Christi.  Ricinus. 

Palm  of  the  Bible.  Phoenix. 

Palm  oil.  Elceis. 

Palpi. — The  organs  of  touch  developed  from  the 
maxillae  and  labium  of  insects. 

Panda.  Ailurus. 

Pangolin.  Manis. 

Pansy.  Violacece. 

Panther.  Felince. 
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Papa  de  loma. — Peruvian  name  for  a plant  with 
tuberous  roots,  which  are  used  as  potatoes. 
Witheringia. 

Papaw  tree.  Carica. 

Paper  mulberry.  Broussonetia. 

Paper  nautilus.  Argonauta. 

Papyrus.  Cyperacece . 

Paraguay  tea.  Psoralea. 

Pareira  brava.  Cissampelos. 

Parigline.  — A peculiar  crystalline  principle 
found  in  the  roots  of  sarsaparilla.  Smilax. 
Parrakeets.  Psittacidce. 

Parroquet  seeds.  Carthamus. 

Parrots.  Psittacidce. 

Parsley.  Petroselinum. 

Parsnip.  Pastinaca. 

Partridge-berr3r.  Gautheria . 

Partridges.  Perdix. 

Pasque  flower.  Anemone. 

Passion-flower.  Passijlora. 

Patience.  Rumex. 

Pauxi.  Cracidce. 

Pea.  Pisum. 

Peach.  Amygdaleoe. 

Peach  palm.  Gulielma. 

Peacocks.  Pavonince. 

Pea  crab.  Crustacea. 

Pea  crabs.  Pinnotheres. 

Pear  encrinite.  Crinoidece. 

Pearl  mussel.  Unionidoe. 

Pearl  oyster.  Aviculidce. 

Pears.  Pomacece. 

Peastone.  Pisolite. 

Pecari.  Dicotyles. 

Pech-kole.  Lignite. 

Pelagian. — Formed  in  deep  sea,  as  distinct  from 
littoral  and  estuary. 

Pelican.  Pelecanidce. 

Pellitory  of  Spain.  Pyrethrum. 

Pellitory  of  the  wall.  Parietaria. 

Pencil  cedar.  Juniperus. 

Pehguin.  Alcidce. 

Pennsylvania  tea.  Monarda. 

Penny  royal.  Mentha. 

Penny-wort.  Hydrocotyle. 

Pepper.  Piperacece, 

Peppermint.  Mentha. 

Perch.  Percidce. 

Peregrine  falcon.  Falconince. 

Pereostracum.  — The  membrane  analogous  to 
scarf  skin  which  covers  shells. 

Periwinkle.  Littorina  and  Apocynacece. 
Persymmon  tree.  Diospyros. 

Peruvian  bark.  Cinchona . 

Petrels.  Procellarince. 

Pewit.  Laridce. 

Phalangers.  Macropidce. 

Pheasant  cuckoo.  Centropus. 

Pheasants.  Phasianidce. 

Philip  Island  parrot.  Nestor. 

Phlox.  Polemoniacece. 

Physic  nut.  Jatropha. 

Phytology. — The  general  study  of  plants. 
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Piassaba  palm.  Leopoldinia. 

Picotees.  Caryophyllacece. 

Picrotoxin The  poisonous  principle  of  the 

Cocculus  indicus  berries.  Cocculus. 

Pigeons.  Columbidce. 

Pig  nut.  Bunium. 

Pigs.  Suidce. 

Pig  shell.  Cyprceiace. 

Pike-fish.  Esocidce. 

Pilchard.  Clupeidce. 

Pilot-fish.  Naucrates. 

Pimento.  Eugenia. 

Pimpernel.  Anagallis. 

Pine  apple.  Bromeliacece. 

Pine  trees.  Pinus. 

Piney  tallow.  Valeria. 

Pink.  Caryophyllacece. 

Pink-root.  Spigelia. 

Pinnated  grouse.  Tetraonidce. 

Pintado.  Numida. 

Pipe-fish.  Syngnathidce. 

Pipe-mouths. — The  name  of  the  fishes  belonging 
to  the  genus  Fistularia. 

Pipit  or  tit  larks.  Anthus. 

Pippul  tree.  Ficus. 

Piranha.  Serrasahno. 

Pistachio  nut.  Pistada  and  Anacardiacece. 

Pita  flax.  Agave. 

Pitch.  Pinus. 

Pitcher  plant.  Nepenthes. 

Placenta. — The  substance  which  connects  the 
foetus  to  the  womb,  and  by  which  the  circula- 
tion is  carried  on  between  the  parent  and  the 
foetus. 

Plaice.  Platessa. 

Plane  trees.  Platanus. 

Plantain.  Musacece. 

Plantains.  Plantaginacece. 

Plantain-eaters.  Musophagidce. 

Plantigrade. — When  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot  is  placed  flat  on  the  ground  in 
walking,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  carnivor- 
ous animals,  as  bears,  &c. 

Plant  lice.  Aphidce. 

Plovers.  Charadriidce. 

Plum.  Amygdalece  and  Prunus. 

Poe-bird.  Prosthemadera. 

Poison  ash.  Amyridacece. 

Poison  nut.  Strychnos. 

Poke,  or  American  grape.  Phytolaccacece. 
Polatouche.  Pteromys. 

Polecats.  Mustelidce. 

Polyanthus.  Primulacece. 

Polygamous. — Not  confined  to  one  mate,  but 
pairing  promiscuously;  as  is  the  case  with 
certain  birds  and  animals. 

Polypes.  Anthozoa. 

Pomegranate.  Punica. 

Pond  snail.  Paludina  and  Lymncea. 

Pond-weed.  Naiadacece. 

Poplar  trees.  Populus. 

Poppy.  Papaveraceoe. 

Porcupine  ant-eater.  Echidna. 


Porcupines.  Hystricidce. 

Porphyrio.  Rallidce. 

Porpoise.  Delphinidce. 

Portland  sago.  Aracece. 

Portugal  laurel.  Amygdalece. 

Portuguese  man-of-war.  Physalia. 

Potato.  Solanum. 

Potato  fly.  Cantharidce. 

Potato  disease.  Aphidce. 

Potoroo.  Macropidce. 

Pouched  rat.  Saccomys. 

Poultry.  Gallince. 

Pounce.  Callitris. 

Prairie  dog.  Arctomys. 

Prawn.  Palcemon. 

Prehensile. — Seizing ; grasping ; laying  hold  of. 
The  tails  of  some  monkeys,  the  tongues  of 
some  animals,  &c.,  are  prehensile. 

Prickly  ash.  Xanthoxylacece. 

Prickly  pear.  Cactacece. 

Primroses.  Primulacece. 

Prince’s  feather.  Amaranthacece. 

Privet.  Ligustrum. 

Proboscis. — The  name  applied  to  the  flexible 
prehensile  organ  formed  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  nose,  as  is  the  case  with  the  elephant, 
&c. ; also  to  the  organ  in  insects,  as  in  butter- 
flies, &c.,  by  which  they  suck  the  juice  of  plants, 
or  pierce  the  skin  of  animals,  in  order  to  suck 
their  blood. 

Proboscis  monkey.  Presbytina. 

Processionary  moths.  Cnethocampa. 

Prunes.  Amygdalece. 

Ptarmigan.  Lag  opus. 

Puff  adder.  Viperidce. 

Puff-birds.  Tamatias. 

Puff-ball.  Bovista  and  Lycoperdon. 

Puffins.  Alcidce. 

Puma.  Felina. 

Pumpkin.  Cucurbita. 

Purging  nut Same  as  physic  nut. 

Purslane.  Portulacacece. 

Pythagorean  bean.  Nelumbiacece. 

Python.  Boidce. 

Quagga.  Equidce. 

Quails.  Perdix. 

Quaking  grass.  Briza. 

Queen  of  the  meadows.  Spiraea. 

Queen’s  pigeon.  Gourince. 

Quercitron.  Quercus. 

Quicks.  Agrostis. 

Quicksilver.  Mercury. 

Quill-wort.  Tsoetes. 

Quince.  Cydonia. 


abbits.  Leporidce. 
Races  of  men.  Homo. 
Racoons.  Ursidce. 
Radish.  Raphanus. 
Rails.  Rallidce. 
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Rain  birds.  Cuculidce. 

Rampion.  CampanulacecB. 

Rape.  Brassica. 

Easpberry.  Rubus. 

Eat.  Murina. 

Eatel.  Rate/us. 

Eat-tailed  larvse.  Elophilus. 

Eattan.  Calamus. 

Eattlesnake.  Crotdlina . 

Eattlesnake  fern.  Botryckium. 

Eaven.  Corvidae. 

Bays.  Raiidce. 

Bazorbill.  Alcidce. 

Razor-fish.  Xyrichthys. 

Eazor  shell.  Solenidce. 

Bedbreast.  Erythacus. 

Eed  cedar.  Juniperus. 

Bed  deer.  Cervidce. 

Eed  eye.  Leuciscus. 

Eed  sea-weeds.  Floridece. 

Eed  snow.  Protococcus. 

Eed  spiders.  Eryihrceus 
Eedstart.  Sylvince. 

Eed-winged  starling.  Sturnidce. 

Eeed.  Arundo  and  Phragmites. 

Eeindeer.  Cervina. 

Eeindeer  moss.  Thallogence. 

Best  barrow.  Ononis. 

Ehatany  root.  Krameria. 

Ehizogens.  Rhizanthece. 

Rhubarb.  Rheum. 

Eibbon-fish.  Tceniidce. 

Eib- worts.  Plantaginacece. 

Eice.  Oryza. 

Eice  bunting.  JDolichonyx. 

Eice  paper.  Eschinomene. 

Bifle-bird.  Ptiloris. 

Binged  snake.  Natrix. 

Biver  horse.  Hippopotamus. 

Biver  mussels.  Unionidce. 

Eiver  pig.  Suidce. 

Eoach.  Leucisus. 

Bobin  redbreast.  Erythacus. 

Eocambole.  Allium. 

Bock  crystal.  Quartz. 

Bock  kangaroo.  Petrogale. 

Eock  rose.  Cistacece  and  Helianthemum. 

Eock  snake.  Boidce, 

Eoebuck.  Cervina. 

Boilers.  Coraciance. 

Book.  Corvidae. 

Borqual.  Balcenidce. 

Eose  apple.  Eugenia. 

Bose  chafer.  Cetoniidce. 

Eosemary.  Rosmarinus. 

Eose  of  Jericho.  Anastatica. 

Eoses.  Rosa. 

Eosewood. — The  timber  of  two  or  three  species 
of  the  genus  Trioptolomea , a leguminous  plant. 
See  Leguminosce. 

Eouge.  Carthamus. 

Eoussettes.  Pteropus. 

Kove  beetles.  Brachelytra. 
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Ruby- tail  flies.  Ckrysididce. 

Eue.  Ruta. 

Buffed  grouse.  Bonasa. 

Buffs.  Scolopacidce. 

Euminant. — Chewing  the  cud. 

Rush.  Juncacece. 

Rye.  Secede. 

Sabadilla. — A synonym  of cevadilla. 

Sable.  Mustelidce. 

Sacred  beetle.  Ateuchus. 

Sadajac.  Lagomys. 

Safflower.  Carthamus. 

Saffron.  Crocus. 

Sagapenum.  Ferula. 

Sage.  Salvia. 

Sago  palm.  Sagus. 

Sago  (Portland).  Arum. 

Sailor  crab.  Grapsus. 

St.  Cuthbert’s  beads.  Crinoidece. 

Saintfoin.  Onobrychis. 

St.  Ignatius’s  bean.  Strychnos. 

St.  John’s  bread.  Ceratonia. 

St.  John’s- wort.  Hypericum. 

Sakis.  Pithecia. 

Salamander.  Batrachia. 

Salep.  Orchidacece. 

Salicine. — The  bitter  principle  existing  in  the 
willows.  Salicinece. 

Salmon.  Salmonidce. 

Salsify.  Tragopogon. 

Samphire.  Crithmum. 

Sandal  wood.  Pterocarpus  and  Santalacece. 
Sandarach. — Another  name  for  pounce. 

Sandbox  tree.  Hura. 

Sand  eel.  Ammodytes. 

Sandpipers.  Scolopacidce. 

Sand  wasps.  Sphecidce. 

Sapajou.  Cebidce. 

Sapan  wood.  Ccesalpiniece. 

Saponine. — The  peculiar  principle  of  the  soap- 
wort.  Caryophyllacece. 

Sapphire.  Adamantine  spar  and  Corundum. 
Sappodilla  plum.  Sapotacece. 

Sapucaya  nuts.  Lecythidece. 

Sardine.  Atherina. 

Sarsaparilla.  Smilax. 

Sarsaparilla  (German).  Carex. 

Sarza. — A synonym  of  sarsaparilla. 

Sassafras.  Laurus. 

Satin  wood.  Cedrelacece. 

Saurel.  Caranx. 

Saurian. — A name  applied  to  the  lizard  tribe. 
Savin.  Juniperus. 

Savoys.  Brassica. 

Sawarra  nuts.  PeJcea. 

Saw-fish.  Pristis. 

Saw-flies.  Tenthredinidce. 

Saxifrages.  Saxifragacece. 

Scad.  Caranx. 

Scale-insects.  Coccidce. 

Scales.  Sguamce. 
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Scallop.  Pectenidce. 

Scammony.  Convolvulacece. 

Scarlet  runner.  Phaseolus. 

Scavenger.  Ardeidce. 

Scorpion.  Scorpionidce. 

Scorpion-lobsters.  Macroura. 

Scorzonera A Spanish  pot-herb. 

Scotch  fir.  Pinus. 

Scotch  pebble.  Agate . 

Scoter  duck.  Anatince. 

Screw  pine.  Pandanacece. 

Scurvy-grass.  Cochlearia. 

Scythian  lamb — A species  of  fern.  Acrogence. 
Sea  arrows.  Ommastrephes. 

Sea  bream.  Pagellus. 

Sea  buckthorn.  Elceagnacece. 

Sea  centipede.  Annelida. 

Sea  cucumber.  Psolus  and  Eolothuriidce. 

Sea  date-shell.  Lithodomus. 

Sea  devil.  Lophiidce. 

Sea  ducks.  Fuligulince, 

Sea  eggs.  Echinidce. 

Sea  fleas.  Talitrus. 

Sea  hedgehogs.  Echinidce. 

Sea  holly,  Eryngium. 

Sea  horse.  Syngnathidce. 

Sea  kale.  Cranibe. 

Sea  lavender.  Statice. 

Sea  lemons.  Doris. 

Sea  leopard.  Phocidce. 

Seal.  Phocidce. 

Sea  mice.  Annelida. 

Sea  nettles.  Acalephce . 

Sea  otter.  Enhydrcu 
Sea  pens.  Anthozoa ; 

Sea  perch.  Percidce. 

Sea  pike.  Centropomus. 

Sea  pinks.  Plumbaginacece  and  Statice. 
Sea-side  grape.  Coccolobus. 

Sea  slugs.  Eolothuriidce. 

Sea  snakes.  Eydridce. 

Sea  snipe.  Centriscus. 

Sea  spider.  Octopodidce  and  Pycnogonidce . 

Sea  unicorn.  Delphinidce. 

Sea  urchins.  Echinidce. 

Sea-weeds.  Thallogence. 

Sea  wolf.  Anarrhicas. 

Sea  wood-lice.  Chitonidce  and  Isopoda. 
Sebesten  plum.  Cordiacece. 

Secretary  bird.  Serpentarius. 

Sedge.  Cladium  and  Cyperacece. 

Senna.  Cassia. 

Sensitive  plant.  Mimosa. 

Serval.  Felince. 

Service  tree.  Pomacece. 

Serpents.  Ophidia. 

Seventeen-years’  locust.  Cicadidce. 

Sexton  beetles.  Necrophorus. 

Shad.  Clupeidce. 

Shaddock.  Aurantiacece. 

Shagreen.  Squalidce. 

Shallot.  Allium. 

Shamrock.  Oxalidacece. 
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Shard-borne  beetle.  Geotrupidce. 

Sharks.  Squalidce 
Shearwaters.  Pvffinus. 

Sheldrake Another  name  for  shield-drake. 

Sheep.  Ovece. 

Sheep’s-head  fish.  Sargus. 

Sheep  tick.  Melophagus. 

She  oak.  Casuarinece. 

Shielded  bugs.  Scutelleridce. 

Shield-drake.  Anatince. 

Ship  timber  beetle.  Lymexylon. 

Ship  worm.  Teredo. 

Shrew  mole. — Another  name  for  the  water  mole. 
Shrew  mouse.  Sorex. 

Shrikes.  Laniidce. 

Shrimps.  Crangon. 

Siamang.  Eylobates. 

Siamese  twins.  Monomphalii. 

Side-saddle  family.  Sarraceniacece. 

Siliceous. — Partaking  of  the  nature  or  qualities 
of  silex  or  flint. 

Silk  cotton  tree.  Bombacece. 

Silkworm.  Borribycidce. 

Siller  tassels.  Briza. 

Silver  fir.  Abies. 

Simarouba.  Quassia. 

Sinapin  or  sinapisin. — The  active  principle  of 
mustard.  Sinapis. 

Single  monsters.  Autositi. 

Sinus A groove,  channel,  or  depression. 

Siphon. — A cylindrical  tube ; the  pipe  by  which 
the  chambers  of  a shell  communicate : a fleshy 
sucker. 

Siskin.  Fringittince. 

Skate.  Raiidce. 

Skimmer.  Laridce. 

Skinks.  Scincidce. 

Skip-jacks. — English  name  for  the  Elateridce. 
Skippers.  Eesperiidce. 

Skua  gull.  Laridce. 

Skunk.  Mustelidce. 

Sleeve  fish. — A common  name  for  the  loligo. 
Slipper  plants.  Cypripedium. 

Sloth.  Bradypidce. 

Slow  worm. — Another  name  for  the  blind  worm. 
Slug.  Limax. 

Smelts.  Salmonidce. 

Smilacin. — The  active  principle  of  sarsaparilla. 
Smilax. 

Smut. — A disease  of  the  wheat  plant,  produced 
by  minute  fungi.  Thallogence. 

Snails.  Eelicidce. 

Snake  root.  Polygalacece. 

— (Canada.)  Aristolochiacece. 

— (Virginia.)  Aristolochiacece. 

Snaps.  Elateridce. 

Snipe.  Scolopacidce. 

Snow-ball  tree.  Viburnum. 

Snowberry.  Caprifoliacece. 

Snowberry  tree.  Chiococco. 

Snow  bunting.  Emberiza. 

Snowdrop.  Amaryllidacece  and  Galanthus. 
Snowdrop  tree.  Ealesia. 
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Snow  flake. — Same  as  snow  bunting. 

Snow  tree.  Chionanthus. 

Soap  berries.  Sapindacece. 

Soapstone.  Steatite . 

Soap-wort.  Caryophyllacece  and  Sapindacece. 
Solan  goose.  Sula. 

Sole.  Pleuronectidce. 

Solitary  bees.  Andrena. 

Solitary  wasps.  Eumenidce. 

Solomon’s  seal.  Convallaria. 

Sora. — Another  name  for  the  spotted  crake. 
Sorrel.  Rumex. 

Souari  nuts.  Rhizobolacece. 

Sour  gourd. — Another  name  for  the  baobab. 
Southern  wood.  Artemisia. 

Sow  bread.  Cyclamen. 

Sow  thistle.  Sonchus. 

Soy.  Soja. 

Spanish  broom.  Spartium. 

Spanish  flies.  Cantharidce. 

Sparrow.  Fringillince. 

Sparrow  hawk.  Accipitrince. 

Spearmint.  Mentha. 

Spectre  crabs.  Stomapoda. 

Speedwell.  Veronica. 

Spermaceti.  Catodontidce. 

Spicewood.  Laurus. 

Spicula Fine  pointed  bodies,  like  needles. 

Spider.  Araneidce  and  Arachnidce. 

Spider  crabs.  Maia. 

Spider  monkey.  Ateles. 

Spider-wort.  Commelynacece. 

Spike  lavender.  Lavandula. 

Spikenard.  Andropogon  and  Nardostachys. 
Spinage.  Chenopodiaceoe. 

Spindle  shell.  Fusus. 

Spindle  tree.  Celastracece. 

Spinnaret.  Arachnidce. 

Spinous  crab.  Crustacea. 

Spiny  lobsters.  Macroura. 

Spiny-pouched  rat.  Heteromys. 

Spirito-santo  plant.  Orchidacece. 

Spleen-wort.  Asplenium. 

Sponge.  Spongiidce. 

Sponge  crabs.  Anomoura. 

Spoonbill.  Ardeidce. 

Spotted  crake.  Zapornia. 

Sprat.  Clupeidce. 

Spring  boc.  Antilopece. 

Spring-tails.  Podura. 

Spruce  fir.  Abies. 

Spurges.  Euphorbiacece. 

Squills.  Scilla. 

Squirrels.  Sciuridce. 

Squirting  cucumber.  Ecbalium. 

Stag.  Cervina. 

Stag-beetle.  Lucanidce. 

Staircase  shell.  Solarium. 

Stalk-eyed  Crustacea.  Podopthalma. 

Star  anise.  Iilicium. 

Star  apple.  Chrysophyllum. 

Starch.  Amylum. 

Star-fish.  Asteriadce. 


Star-gazer.  Uranoscopidce . 

Starling.  Sturnidce. 

Star  of  Bethlehem.  Ornithogalum. 

Stavesacre.  Delphinium. 

Steinbock.  Caprece. 

Stellerine. — The  English  name  for  the  genus 
Rytina. 

Sterrinck. — Another  name  for  the  sea  leopard. 
Sticklebacks.  Gasterosteus. 

Stilt  birds. — Another  name  for  the  wading  birds. 
Stink-homs.  Phallus. 

Stock.  Cheiranthus. 

Stock-fish.  Gadidce. 

Stocks.  Mathiola. 

Stone  chat.  Saxicola. 

Stone  crop.  Crassulacece. 

Stone  curlew.  Charadriidce. 

Stone  lily.  Crinoidece. 

Stone  pine.  Pinus. 

Storax.  Styracacece. 

Stork.  Ardeidce. 

Stormy  petrel.  Procellarinoe. 

Stramonium.  Datura. 

Strawberry.  Fragaria. 

Strawberry  tree — Is  the  Arbutus  unedo. 
Strawstone.  Karpholite. 

Strychnine — The  active  principle  of  the  nux 
vomica.  Strychnos. 

Sturgeon.  Sturionidce. 

Style-wort.  Stylidium. 

Succory. — Another  name  for  chicory. 
Sucking-fish.  Echeneidce. 

Sugar  cane.  Sacckarum. 

Sugar  louse.  Lepisma. 

Sugar  maple.  Acer. 

Sultana. — Another  name  for  the  porphyrio. 
Sumach — Is  a species  of  the  genus  rhus. 

Sumatra  camphor.  Camphora. 

Sun-birds.  Nectarinidce. 

Sun  dew.  Droseracece. 

Sun-fish.  Diodontidce . 

Sunflower.  Helianthus. 

Sun  hemp.  Hibiscus. 

Sunstone.  Felspar. 

Surmullet.  Mullus. 

Swallow  hawks.  Milvina . 

Swallows.  Hirundinidce. 

Swallows’  nests.  Thallogence  and  Hirundinidce. 
Swans.  Cygnince. 

Sweet  almond.  Amygdalece. 

Sweet  bay  laurel.  Lauracece. 

Sweet  briar.  Rosa. 

Sweet  potato.  Batatas. 

Sweet  William.  Caryophyllacece. 

Swifts.  Hirundinidce. 

Swine.  Suidce. 

Sword-fish.  Scomberidce. 

Sword  tails.  Xiphosura. 

Sycamore.  Platanus. 

Synonym. — A word  or  name  which  has  the  same 
signification  as  another. 

Syringa.  Philadelphacece. 
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Tabasheer.  Bambusa. 

Table  spar.  Wollastonite. 

Tacamahac. — A resin  yielded  by  certain  plants, 
as  Calophyllum  calaba , one  of  the  gamboge 
family,  and  Elaphrium  tomentosum,  one  of  the 
amyris  family.  The  resinous  exudation  from 
the  buds  of  one  or  two  of  the  poplar  family  is 
also  known  by  the  same  name. 

Tadpole.  Batrachia. 

Taguan.  Pteromys. 

Talipot  palm.  Corypha. 

Tallow  tree.  Stillingia . 

Tamandua.  Myrmecophaga. 

Tamarind  tree.  Tamarindus. 

Tamarisk.  Tamarix. 

Tanagers.  Tanagrince. 

Tanghin  poison.  Apocynacece. 

Tangle. — A sea-weed.  Thallogence. 

Tansy.  Tanacetwm. 

Tape-worm.  Bothriocephalus  and  Tania. 
Tapioca.  Jatropka. 

Taqua  nut. — Same  as  vegetable  ivory.  Phytde- 
phas. 

Taraxacine.  The  active  principle  of  the  dande- 
lion. Leontodon. 

Tarentula.  Araneidce. 

Tarragon.  — A species  of  Artemisia , used  in 
pickles  and  salads,  and  in  the  medication  of 
vinegar. 

Tartarean  lamb.  Acrogence. 

Tasmanian  wolf.  Dasyurince. 

Tea  plant.  Thea. 

Tea  plant  of  Paraguay.  Aquifoliacece. 

Teak  tree.  Tectona. 

Teasel.  Dipsacece. 

Tecamahac. — Same  as  Tacamahac. 

Teel  seeds.  Bignoniacece . 

Teguexins.  Teidce. 

Teledu. — A name  given  to  the  Mydaus. 
Telescope-fly.  Diopsis. 

Tench.  Cyprinidce. 

Tenrec.  Centetes. 

Tentacula. — The  feelers  or  organs  of  touch  of 
certain  animals,  as  snails,  &c. 

Terns.  Laridce. 

Terrapin.  Chelonip,. 

Thallophyta  (JctWo?,  a frond ; Qu-ov,  a plant). 
— The  same  as  Thallogence. 

Theine The  active  principle  of  the  tea  plant. 

Thea. 

Theobromine. — The  active  principle  of  cacao  and 
chocolate.  Theobroma. 

Thick  knees.  Charadriidce. 

Thistle.  Carduus. 

Thom  apple.  Datura. 

Thorny  oyster.  Spondylus. 

Thorough  wax.  Eupatorium. 

Thread  worm.  Filaria. 

Thrift. — A common  namefor  the  species  of  Statice. 
Thrush.  Turdidce. 

Thunder- fish. — A name  given  by  the  Arabs  to 
the  Malapterurus  electricus. 


Thyme.  Thymus. 

Ticks.  Acaridce. 

Tiger.  Felince. 

Tiger-beetles.  Cicindelidce. 

Tiger-cats.  Felince. 

Tiger-moth.  Arctiidce. 

Titmice.  Paridce. 

Toad.  Batrachia. 

Toad  flax.  Linaria. 

Tobacco.  Nicotiana. 

Tobacco-pipe  fish.  Fistularia. 

Todies.  Todus. 

Tomato.  Solanacece. 

Tonga  bean.  Coumarouna. 

Toothache  tree.  Araliacece  and  Xanthoxylacece. 
Tooth-wort.  Plumbaginacece. 

Toothed  whales.  Catodontidce. 

Tooth  shells.  Dentalium. 

Tooth-wort.  Lathrcea. 

Tope.  Squalidce. 

Top  shells.  Turbinidce. 

Tormentil.  Potentilla. 

Torsk.  Brosmius  and  Gadida. 

Tortoise  beetle.  Cassididce. 

Tortoise  plant.  Testudinaria. 

Tortoises.  Chelonia. 

Toucans.  Ramphastidce. 

Tous  les  mois.  Canna. 

Tragacanth.  Astragalus. 

Traveller’s  joy.  Clematis. 

Treacle  mustard.  Erysimum. 

Tree  beard.  Bromeliacece. 

Tree  creepers  or  True  creepers.  Certhina. 

Tree  ferns.  Cyathea. 

Tree  lily.  Hcemodoraceoe. 

Tree  lobster.  Crustacea. 

Tree  mallow.  Lavatera. 

Tree  nettle.  Urticacece. 

Treefoil.  Trifolium. 

Trepang.  Eolothuriidce. 

Tripe-de-Roche.  Thallogence. 

Troopials.  Cassicus. 

Tropic  bird.  Phaeton. 

Trouts.  Salmonidce. 

Truffle.  Thallogence. 

Trumpeter.  Psophia. 

Trumpet-flower.  Bignoniacece. 
Trumpet-flowered  Jasmine.  Tecoma. 

Trumpet  shell.  Triton. 

Trumpet  wood.  Artocarpacece. 

Trunk- fish.  Ostracion. 

Tuberose.  Polianthes. 

Tulip  tree.  Liriodendron. 

Tunicaries.  Tunicata. 

Tunny.  Scomberidce. 

Turbith.  Convolvulacece. 

Turbot.  Pleuronectidce. 

Turkey.  Meleagris. 

Turkey  buzzard.  Cathartes. 

Turmeric.  Curcuma. 

Turnip.  Brassica. 

Turnip  fly.  Galerucidas. 

Turnsole.  Eeliotropium. 
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Turnstone.  Charadriidce. 

Turpentine.  Abies. 

Turpentine  (Chian).  Anacardiacece. 

Turtles.  Chelonia. 

Tussac  grass.  Dactylis. 

Tutsan.  Hypericum. 

Type. — A general  form,  such  as  is  common  to 
the  species  of  a genus,  or  the  individuals  of  a 
species. 

Tyrant  shrikes.  Muscicapidce. 

Tyrian  purple.  Purpura. 

TT ltramarine.  Lapis  Lazuli. 

Umari.  Geoffroyia. 

Umbrella  tree.  Thespesia. 

Umiri  balsam.  Humirium. 

Unau. — A name  given  to  the  two-toed  sloth. 
Bradypidce. 

Under-shrubs.  — Small  shrubs,  the  permanent 
woody  stem  in  which  does  not  exceed  the 
length  of  the  arm. 

Urchins.  Erinaceus. 

Urchins  (sea).  Eckinidce. 

Upas  tree.  Artocarpacece. 
tieute  Strychnos. 


V alerian.  Valeriana. 

Valonia  oak.  Quercus. 

Valve.  — In  general  Zoology  the  term  valve 
means  a membranous  partition  within  the 
cavity  of  a vessel,  which  opens  to  allow  the 
passage  of  a fluid  in  one  direction,  and  shuts 
to  prevent  its  regurgitation.  In  Conchology, 
the  terra  is  applied  to  one  of  the  pieces  or 
divisions  in  bivalve  and  multivalve  shells. 

Vampyres.  Cheiroptera. 

Vanilla.  Orchidacece. 

Variety. — A subdivision  of  species  founded  on 
characters  supposed  not  to  be  permanent. 

Varnishes.  Anacardiacece. 

Vegetable  ivory.  Phytelephas. 

Vegetable  marrow.  Cucurbita. 

Vegetable  tallow.  Vateria. 

Vegetable  wax.  Coccidce. 

Velani.  Quercus. 

Vendace.  Salmonidce. 

Venus’s  fans.  Anthozoa. 

Venus’s  fly-trap.  Dionea. 

Veratria The  active  principle  (an  alkaloid) 

found  in  the  white  hellebore.  Veratrum. 

Veijuice A harsh,  acid  juice,  contained  in  un- 

ripe grapes. 

Vervain.  Verbenacece. 

Vetch.  Vida. 

Vibratile. — When  there  is  a constant  oscillatory 
motion  in  any  part. 

Vicugna.  Lama. 

Vinegar  plant.  Ulvina. 

Vine  mildew.  Oidium. 

Vines.  Vitacece. 

Violet.  Violacece. 


Violet  shells.  Janthina. 

Viper.  Viperidce. 

Viper’s  bugloss.  Echium. 

Virginian  snakeroot.  Aristolochiacece. 

Virgin’s  bower.  Clematis. 

Viscacha.  Chinchillidce. 

Viscous. — Sticky,  clammy,  like  birdlime. 
Viviparous  blenny.  Zoarces. 

Volcanic. — Implying  the  action  of  fire  apparent 
at  the  surface,  and  thus  contrasted  with  plu- 
tonic,  which  marks  underground  phenomena. 
Vole.  Murina. 

Volute. — A spiral  turn,  as  in  shells,  &c.  1 

Volutes.  Volutidce. 

Vultures.  Vulturidce. 

"W”. ADING  BIRDS.  Grallce. 

Wagtails.  Motacillina. 

Walking  leaves.  Phasmidce  and  Orthoptera. 
Walking-sticks.  Orthoptera  and  Phasmidce. 
Wallflower.  Cheiranthus . 

Walnut.  Juglandacece. 

Walrus.  Phocidce. 

Wampum.  Veneridce. 

Wapiti.  Cervina. 

Warblers.  Sylvince. 

Wart  hog.  Phacochcerus. 

Wasps.  Vespidce. 

Water  bean  family.  Nelumhiacece. 

Water  bears.  Tardigrada. 

Water  bug.  Naucoris. 

Water  caltrops.  Trapa. 

Water  chestnut.  Trapa. 

Water  cress.  Nasturtium. 

Water  flannel.  — A species  of  conferva  which 
forms  beds  of  entangled  filaments  on  the  sur- 
face of  water. 

Water  flea.  Cyclopidce  and  Daphnia. 

Water  hemlock.  Cicuta  and  Oenanthe. 

Water  hen.  Rallidce. 

Watering-pot  shell.  Aspergillum. 

Water  lemon.  Passiflora. 

Water  lily.  Nymphcea. 

Water  melon.  Cucumis. 

Water  mole.  Scalops. 

Water  ouzel.  Hydrobata. 

Water  pepper.  Elatinacece  and  Polygonacece. 
Water  pitcher.  Sarraceniacece. 

Water  scorpion.  Nepa. 

Water  wagtail.  Motacillince. 

Wattle — The  fleshy  excrescence  which  grows 
under  the  throat  of  some  fowls,  as  the  turkey, 
&c. 

Wattle  bird.  Anthochoera. 

Waxbills.  Fringillince. 

Wax  flower.  Asclepiadacece. 

Wax  myrtle.  Myricece. 

Wax  palm.  Ceroxylon. 

Wax  plant.  Hoy  a. 

Wax-wing.  Ampelidce. 

Way-bred.  Plantaginacece. 

Wayfaring  tree.  Viburnum. 
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Weasels.  Mustelidce. 

Weavers.  Ploceince. 

Weeping  willow.  Salix. 

Weevils.  Curculionidce. 

Wen  tie-trap.  Scalaria. 

Whales.  Balcenidce. 

Wheat.  Triticum 
Wheat  ear.  Saxicola. 

Wheel  animalcules  Rotatoria. 
Whelk.  Buccinum. 

Whidah  finch.  Ploceince. 

Whin  chat.  Saxicola. 

Whins.  Ulex. 

Whip-poor-Will.  Caprimulgidce. 
Whirligigs,  or  whirlwigs.  Gyrinidce. 
White  ants.  Termitidce. 

White-bait.  Clupeidce. 

White  fish.  Salmonidce. 

White  horehound.  Marrubium. 
Whiting.  Gadidce. 

Whitestone.  Leptynite . 

White  whale.  Delphinidce. 
Whortleberry.  Vaccinium. 

Widow  bird.  Ploceince. 

Wild  boar.  Suidce. 

Wild  chamomile.  Matricaria. 

Wild  liquorice.  Ononis. 

Willow  herbs.  Epilobium. 

Willow  trees.  Salix. 

Wind  flower.  Anemone. 

Wing  shells.  Aviculidce. 

Winter  cherry.  Physalis. 
Winter-green.  Pyrola. 

Winter’s  bark.  Winteracece. 

Wire  worm.  Elateridce. 

Woad.  Isatis. 

Wolf.  Canina. 

Wolverene.  Gulo. 
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Wombat.  Macropidce. 
Woodbine.  Caprifoliacece. 
Woodcock.  Scolepacidce. 
Wood  germander.  Teucrium 
Wood  lice.  Isopoda. 
Woodpeckers.  Picidce. 

Wood  sorrel.  Oxalidacece. 
Wood  swallow.  Artamus. 
Wood  wasps.  Crabronidce. 
Wool  trees.  Eriodendron. 
Woorali  poison.  Strychnos. 
Worbles.  (Estridce. 

Worms.  Annelida. 

Worm  shell.  Vermetus. 
Wormwood.  Artemisia. 
Wow- wow.  Hylobates. 
Wrasse  Julis  and  Labridce. 
Wren.  Troglodytes. 
Wryneck.  Yunx. 

Wych-elm.  Ulmacece. 


JL  acare.  Crocodilidce. 

Yak.  Bovece. 

Yams.  Dioscoreacece. 

Yellow  root.  Xanthorhiza. 

Yellow  water  lily.  Nuphar. 

Yew  tree.  Taxacece. 

Zabucajo  nuts. — The  same  as  Sapucaya  nuts. 

Zebra.  Equidce. 

Zebra  wood.  Connaracece. 

Zeolite. — A particular  kind  of  mineral  which 
contains  water,  and  on  this  account  swells  up 
under  the  blowpipe.  In  mineral  acids  zeolite 
becomes  gelatinous. 
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